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FIRST    EDITION 


In  adding  another  to  the  many  existing  Treatises  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  the  author  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  upon 
-what  grounds  he  has  ventured  to  advance  a  new  claim  to  the  public 
attention,  already  so  fully  occupied.  He  has  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
than  this;  that  he  has  written  in  obedience  to  impulses  which  he 
conld  not  well  resist.  Having  been  engaged,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
in  public  and  private  practice,  and,  during  that  time,  devoted  an 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  their  reme- 
dies, be  has  accumulated  facts,  and  formed  opinions,  which  have 
been  long  soliciting  expression,  with  an  urgency  to  which  he  has  at 
length  yielded,  though  unfeignedly  distrustful  of  their  sufficient  value* 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  present  work 
claims  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compilation.  In  giving 
it  the  form  of  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  author,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  readers,  to 
gather  from  every  attainable  source  the  knowledge  which  he  might 
deem  important;  and  he  has  accordingly  consulted  numerous  works 
upon  the  different  branches  of  his  subject,  and  made  ample  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  afforded.  But  these  materials  have  for'  the 
most  part  been  maturely  considered,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  have  been  re-arranged 
in  accordance  with  his  own  best  judgment.  In  relation  to  facts, 
which,  from  having  been  known  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  have 
become  the  common  property  of  the  profession,  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  quote  authorities ;  but,  wherever  the  influence  of  a 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  support  a  position,  or  justice  to  indi- 
viduals required  that  they  should  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  their 
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discoveries  or  opinions,  he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  the 
requisite  references  in  the  text. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  work  which  have  heen  drawn  from  his 
own  stores,  the  author  does  not  wish  to  urge  any  strong  claims  to 
exclusive  originality.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  so  various, 
we  learn  so  much  from  books,  and  hear  so  much  from  others,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  may  be  derived  from  our  own  observation,  or  result 
from  our  own  reflection,  that  it  would  be  extremely  diflBcult  for  one 
who  has  lived  long,  and  sought  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  to  analyze  what  he  may  possess,  and  determine  how  much,  if 
any,  originated  entirely  with  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  in  this  place,  all  the  sources 
to  which  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  subjects,  in  relation  to 
which  they  were  particularly  consulted.  He  wishes,  however,  to 
acknowledge  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  several  contributors  to  those 
excellent  works,  the  ^^  Dictionnaire  de  MSdeeiney*  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  but  recently  completed  in  Paris,  and  '^  The  System 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Tweedie.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  frequent  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  he  has  also  derived  great  aid  from  the  '^  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  edited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  which  com- 
priseB  a  body  of  the  progressive  medical  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  especially  of  that  contributed  by  the  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.  Nor  would  the 
author  be  doing  justice  to  his  feelings,  without  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness,  for  much  of  his  practical  information,  to  two  individu- 
als ;  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  his  private  preceptor,  whose  in- 
timacy it  was  long  his  happiness  to  enjoy,  and  whose  peculiar  views 
and  modes  of  practice  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they  were  his 
own ;  and  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whose  public 
instruction  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  sit  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 
whom  were  undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  following  treatise. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  the 
author  has  little  to  say.  The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences, 
as  to  its  merits,  not  from  what  he  may  find  in  the  preface,  but  from 
the  book  itself.  The  author  claims  no  indulgence  on  the  score  of 
haste.  His  leisure  has  been  for  several  years  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work,  and  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  its  publi- 
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cation,  which  could  jastifj  him  in  giving  it  prematurely  to  the  world. 
It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some  that  diseases  of  little  import- 
ance have,  in  many  instances,  received  an  undue  share  of  attention  ; 
but  the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  every  disease, 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  well  understood.  Nothing 
more  than  is  necessary  to  this  object  should  be  said  of  the  most 
important  disease ;  and  nothing  less  of  that  which  is  least  important. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  addition,  that,  in  using  the  first 
person  singular,  when  speaking  upon  his  own  authority,  the  writer 
has  been  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  egotism,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to 
express  the  fact,  without  affectation,  in  the  shortest  and  simplest 
mode. 

The  author  is  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  work.  He 
m]\  undoubtedly  discover  others,  when  time  shall  have  in  some 
measure  obviated  the  inevitable  partiality  of  recent  authorship.  It 
nill  be  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  should  the  worl^  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  his 
power,  these  defects,  and  a]l  others,  which  a  just  and  candid  criti- 
cism, hereby  cordially  invited,  may  point  out. 

PoiLADBLPBiA,  Jonuory  1847. 
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From  the  original  preface  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  design  of  the  author, 
113  preparing  tbia  work,  was  to  present,  along  with  the  results  of  his  own  per- 
Bonal  observatioD,  experience,  and  refiection,  in  reference  to  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  such  a  view  of  this  import^int  department  of  medical  acience,  a^ 
fairlj  to  represent  iti  general  condition  at  the  time.  He  wished,  and  spared 
no  pains,  to  make  ihe  Treatise  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  the  stadent  and 
young  practitioner ;  and  was  not  without  the  hope,  that  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced might  find  something  in  it  to  aid  them  in  the  clearer  undersCanding 
and  treatment  of  disease.  From  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  three  successjve 
editiona,  all  of  them  large,  he  feels  justified  in  concl tiding  that  the  work  has, 
in  some  degree,  met  the  wants  of  the  profession ;  and  the  favour  with  which 
it  has  been  received  has  served  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  him,  in  the  several 
revisions  it  has  undergone,  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  approval  by  in- 
creasing its  practical  usefulness,  Since  its  first  publication  in  1847,  there 
has  been  great  activity  almost  everywhere  of  the  medical  mind ;  and  a  flood 
of  new  facta,  observations,  and  speculations  has  been  poured  forth  in  the 
journala,  in  monographs,  and  in  treatises  more  or  less  general,  from  which 
the  author  has  faithfully  endeavoured  to  gather  whatever  appeared  to  him 
true,  and  likely  to  be  usefuL  In  every  revision,  numerous  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made;  and  if,  at  present,  the  work  is  not  better  calculated 
than  at  any  former  time  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  the 
fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  ability,  and  not  to  that  of  earnest  en- 
deavour, on  the  part  of  the  author.  One  object  with  him  has  always  been 
to  increase  its  bulk  as  little  as  possible  consistently  with  its  more  important 
qualities.      This  object  he  has  sought  to  accomplish   by  studying  brevity 

rof  expression;  and  it  is  surprising  bow  much  may  be  gained  by  sacrificing 
irords,  useless  if  not  weakening  to  the  sense,  which,  nevertheless,  constantly 
present  themselves  to  the  writer,  and  are  apt  to  escape  a  careless  attention. 
As  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  the  same  end  has  oeen  promoted  by  eon- 
BnltiDg  economy  of  space ;  bo  that  few  original  works,  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
found,  which,  with  the  same  siae  of  type,  contain  more  printed  matter  within 
given  limits  than  tliis.  The  author,  therefore,  ventures  to  hope  that  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  Treatise  will  be  estimated,  rather  by  the  improved 
<|ualjty  and  greater  amount  of  its  mntterj  than  by  the  number  of  its  pages; 
though  it  has  been  found  necessary  also  to  swell  the  volumes  considerably. 
With  these  prefatory  remarks,  he  offers  the  work  for  the  fourth  time  to  the 
medical  public,  quite  confident,  from  previous  experience,  that  the  profession 
will  be  disp*j«ed  to  judge  favourably  of  his  efforts,  and  to  give  them  all  the 
countenance  they  may  be  found  to  merit. 

FHiLAPKLPDiAf  January,  1855. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Prefatory  Remarks. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  the  term  is  now  generally 
nnderstood,  embraces  all  those  branches  of  medical  science,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Midwifery  and  Surgery,  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge and  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

That  department  of  the  Practice  which  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of 
disease  is  called  pathology,  and  is  divided  into  general  pathology/  and  «p«- 
cial pathologify  the  former  treating  of  what  is  common  to  diseases  in  general, 
or  to  a  number  of  them,  the  latter  of  what  is  peculiar  to  individual  diseases. 
The  second  great  department  of  the  Practice,  or  that  which  concerns  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  is  called  therapeutics,  which  is  also  general  or 
special^  according  as  it  teaches  the  principles  of  treatment  common  to  many- 
complaints,  or  the  particular  course  demanded  by  each  one  separately.  The 
third  department,  which  embraces  the  means  of  preventing  disease,  or  in 
other  words  of  preserving  health,  has  received  the  name  of  hygiene. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  scientific  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects 
of  practical  medicine,  it  has  been  found  that  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  it 
is  the  most  effective.  A  stronger  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  tho 
student,  and  one  more  available  for  practical  purposes,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  each  disease  in  all  its  bearings^  as  it  must  hereafter 
offer  itself  to  his  attention,  than  by  distributing  its  dissected  parts  among 
the  various  sciences  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  thus  separating 
what  he  will  afterwards  be  compelled  to  put  together  again  in  practice.  The 
former  plan,  therefore,  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work.  But  there  are 
numerous  points  in  relation  both  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  are 
common  to  many  diseases,  and  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  treated 
of  in  general,  so  as  at  once  to  render  the  subsequent  study  of  particular  dis- 
eases more  easy,  and  to  spare  the  necessity  for  much  and  wearisome  repeti- 
tion. Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  individual  diseases,  I 
propose  to  present,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  such  principles  and  facts  of 
universal  or  extensive  applicability,  as  appear  to  me  to  be  well  established, 
avoiding  speculation  as  much  as  possible,  and  seldom  stopping  to  discuss  the 
numerous  hypotheses  which  have  risen  and  disappeared,  in  rapid  succesdoni 
in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  medicine. 
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Definition  of  Duetue, — ^Disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  derangement  of 
the  organization,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  But  this 
definition  is  defective,  lik*e  almost  all  others  referring  to  natural  processes, 
which  so  run  into  one  another,  that  a  precise  line  of  distinction  can  seldom 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  the  performance  of  every  function,  and  in  the 
condition  of  every  organ,  there  is  considerable  diversity  within  the  limits  of 
health;  and  a  state  of  things  which,  if  continued,  would  constitute  disease, 
may  be  so  fugitive  as  not  to  merit  the  name;  so  that,  both  in  point  of  degree 
and  of  duration,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say,  of  any  particular  variation 
from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  morbid. 
>  For  practical  purposes,  however,  peifect  accuracy  of  distinction  is  unneces- 
sary. Derangements  have  usuidly  passed  considerably  beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  health  and  disease,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  physician. 

Division  of  the  Subject, — In  this  part  of  the  work  I  shall  treat,  firsty  of 
the  00N8TITUENT  FORMS  of  disease,  or  of  those  derangements  which,  by 
their  various  combination,  constitute  diseases  as  we  ordinarily  see  them; 
Mecondly^  of  the  causes  of  disease  considered  generally,  forming  the  subordi- 
nate branch  of  pathological  science  denominated  etioloot;  Oiirdly^  of  the 
exploration  of  disease,  in  other  words,  the  modes  in  which  diseases  may  be 
recognized,  one  distinguished  from  another,  and  the  whole  course  of  each 
traced  to  its  probable  termination — a  branch  of  general  pathology  which 
may  be  designated  as  symptomatology;  andybter^y,  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  or  general  therapeutics.  Whatever  observations 
may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  will  be  most  conveniently 
made  in  connexion  with  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I.. 

CONSTITUENT  FORMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Prefatory  Remarks, 

Diseases,  viewed  superficially,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous  and 
diversified;  but,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  constituent  states  of  derangement,  by  the  combination  of 
which,  in  various  modes,  in  relation  to  number,  seat,  and  degree,  that  great 
apparent  diversity  is  produced.  These  constituent  morbid  states  bear  to 
diseases,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  the  same  relation  that  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  organic  bodies  bear  to  these  bodies  as  found  in  nature;  the  same, 
for  example,  that  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  do  to  the  bark  or  root  containing 
them.  That  they  are  themselves  necessarily  simple  or  elementary,  is  not 
maintained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  roach  the  elements  of  disease ;  but 
not  very  successfully ;  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essential  nature 
of  the  healthy  actions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  their  derange- 
medts.  But,  though  we  cannot  push  analysis  satisfactorily  to  the  absolute 
elements,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  a  great  extent  their  less  complex  com- 
binations, forming  the  proximate  ingredients  of  those  associations  of  morbid 
states  or  actions  usually  called  diseases.  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the 
body,  or  in  both. 
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SECTION  I. 
DISEASE  OF  THE  FLUIDS. 

In  relation  to  the  fluids  of  the  bodj,  our  pathological  knowledge,  though 
greatly  advanced  within  a  few  jeare,  is  still  very  deficient.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  of  them  are  occasionally  unhealthy  in  their  condition ;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  in  this  unhealthy  condition,  many  of  them 
may  become  the  sources  of  serious  disease.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
the  yitiated  state  of  the  fluids  is  original  with  them,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
some  disorder  of  the  solids  by  which  they  are  generated.  During  the  pre- 
valenoe  ef  the  Humoral  Pathology,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  most  oom- 
plainta  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  liquids  of  the  body ;  and,  when  this  system 
was  overthrown,  medical  sentiment  turned  with  equal  exclusiveness  towards 
the  solids.  But  at  present  an  intermediate  opinion  prevails;  and  the  truth 
probably  is,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  diseases  have  their  origin  in 
derangements  either  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  organs,  others  con- 
Biflt  essentially  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  liquids,  though  even  these  usually 
find  expression  in  complaints  of  the  fixed  structures. 

As  all  the  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  are  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  two  former  enter  directly  into  the  constitution  of 
the  latter,  and  convey  into  it  all  the  deleterious  principles  which  they  may 
contain,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  the  only  fluid  subject  to  original 
morbid  changes,  or  at  least  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  to  look  as  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  diseases  requiring  our  attention.  The  numerous  liquid  secre- 
tions, if  deranged  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  must  be  so  in  consequence 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  of  the 
organs  by  which  they  are  elaborated ;  if  they  become  deranged  after  their 
formation,  as  sometimes  happens  with  the  bile,  urine,  and  some  Others,  it 
must  be  owing  to  their  undue  detention,  or  an  undue  influence  of  surround- 
ing parts  upon  them,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  solids  are  ia  fault. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  is  very  frequently  the  source  of 
diseases,  by  serving  as  a  vehicle  through  which  noxious  substances  are  enabled 
to  reach  the  parts  upon  which  they  act.  Many  poisons  prove  fatal  by  enter- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  mediun^  of  absorption;  and  the  miasmatic 
and  contagious  effluvia  probably  operate  on  the  system  through  the  same 
channel.  The  body  itself  aflbrds  sources  of  a  similar  deleterious  impregna- 
tion. Thus,  the  fetid  contents  of  the  bowels,  if  long  retained,  are  often 
partially  taken  up  by  the  veins  or  absorbents;  and,  in  cases  of  mortification, 
the  putrid  results  of  that  process  may  follow  the  same  course  into  the  circula- 
tion. Various  morbid  products,  the  results  of  deranged  secretion,  such  as 
pus  and  the  sanies  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  occasionally  find  an  entrance  into  the 
blood-vessels  f  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  bile  and  urine,  at  least  some  of 
their  characteristic  principles,  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  unhealthy  retention 
of  these  fluids.  In  all  these  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noxious 
matters  prove  injurious  to  health  by  coming  into  contact  everywhere  with  the 
tissues,  and  deranging  their  condition  or  function.  How  far  they  may  act 
also  directly  on  th^  blood,  is  a  point  for  subsequent  consideration. 

2.  Another  source  of  vitiation  in  the  blood  is  the  accumulation  of  certain 
principles,  which,  normally  existing  in  that  fluid  in  very  small  proportion, 
are  usually  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  functions,  and,  when  retained,  are 
capable  of  exercising  a  highly  injurious  influence.     This  accumulation  may 
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reisult.  from  a  more  mpid  prodnrtion  of  the  pTiiT<^iples  in  <[ue.^tJony  or  from  a 
(liiijirii>Iied  or  stu^pended  iiHioii  of  the  orfrnns  hy  whieli  they  ar«  oatunilly 
elimiuated.  Thus,  uric  acid  is  generated  in  the  itniintil  euooonvj  in  a  healthy 
state,  hut  ia  thrown  oif  by  the  kidneys  m  as  nt^t  to  be  readily  dii^covered  in 
the  hlood.  In  persons  who  live  chiefly  on  animaJ  foi>d,  and  take  little  exer- 
cise, the  r|iiantity  of  this  acid  is  sometimes  very  much  imTea*>ed,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  secreted  in  unusual  nbundance  by  the  kidneys^  constitntinp  gravel, 
but  is  also  depositetl  in  other  parts  of  the  body^  espeeially  in  the  j<iint8  and 
fibrous  tisgues.  It  h  not  improbable  that  it8  accuninlation  in  the  blood, 
under  these  eireunistances,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  those  p-culianties 
^hich  distinguish  gouty  affections.  Ag»in,  wbi^n  the  scerction  of  urine  is 
arrested,  the  urea,  which  commonly  escapes  with  thi^  excretion,  remains  in 
the  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  highly  noxious  properties.  The  same  remark 
may  be  mode  of  the  colouring  pirinciple  of  the  hilc,  which,  upon  a  cessation 
of  the  hepatic  secretion,  becomes  redundant  in  the  bbvod^  and,  bein;^  thrown 
off  by  the  skin  and  kidneys,  produces  jaundice.  Jiernard  has  proved  that 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  generated  as  a  normal  product  in  the  liver,  and 
thence  carried  to  the  lungs  where  it  is  consumed.  If  too  largely  generated 
in  the  former  organ,  or  insufficiently  consumed  in  the  latter,  it  enters  the 
general  circulation,  and,  being  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys,  gives  rise  to  dia- 
betic urine.  There  is  reaion  to  believe  that  other  principles,  elaborated  by 
the  digestive  and  absorbent  processes,  or  resulting  from  the  partial  disinte- 
gration which  the  blood  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  constituents  of  the  btKly, 
are  perpetually  undergoing  in  their  normal  opcmtions,  exi?t  in  the  cireula- 
fion,  and  prove  innocent  in  health  only  Iwcause  they  are  rapidly  eliminated 
with  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  or  intestinal  secretion.  Hence, 
probably,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  numerous  iJvils  which  result  from  the  sup- 
pression of  these  secretions.  In  certain  febrile  condilious,  the  sour  breath 
and  sour  perspiration  evince  the  existence  of  an  acid  in  the  hlood,  which  pro- 
bably aids  other  cauiK»s  in  sustaining  the  disease,  and  tlie  elimination  of  which 
may  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  diaphoretic  medicines  in  these  complaints. 
8.  Hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  blotMl  as  vitiated  in  cousec|uence 
either  of  some  foreign  principle  being  admitted  into  it,  or  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  some  principle  which,  though  naturally  entering  the  circulation,  is, 
in  the  healthy  state*  thrown  out  as  fast  as  it  enters.  But  it  must  also  be 
regarded  as  in  a  morbid  state,  when  any  one  of  its  ordinary  and  essential 
constituents  beconics  either  greatly  redundant  or  greatly  deficient,  8uch  a 
redundance  or  deficiency  may  result  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  food 
out  of  whicli  tlie  blood  is  elabfjratcfl,  or  from  some  mmlilication  in  the  func- 
tions concerned  in  its  elaboration,  including  those  which  supply  it  with  ma- 
terials, as  digestion  and  absorfjtion,  those  which  abstract  miiterials  from  it, 
as  secretion  and  nutrition^  and  tha^  which  contribute  to  both  these  ends^  as 
circulation,  respiration,  and  probably  nervous  action.  Healthy  blood  contains 
in  1(N»0  parts  from  110  to  140  parts  of  the  reil  corpuscles,  from  1**5  to  3  5 
parts  of  fibrin,  and  from  65  to  70  parts  of  pure  albumen.  Any  considerable 
excess  or  deficiency  of  either  or  all  of  these  ingTedienls,  in  reference  to  the 
numbers  mentioned  respectively;  must  bo  regMded  as  morbid.* 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  preseut  to  the  student  a  ilight  sketch  of  tbe  eoastitation  of 

the  blood,  iLs  now  gencTAlly  adiiiitUML  This  moat  iaiportant  coiibdtueat  of  the  system 
coiJHifjLa  of  a  lictuid  dcnomitiuted  Uquor  sawjumu,  ia  which  float  ct^rt^iia  minute  organ- 
ii(»"J  bodies,  dell0^lhlnt^?^l  corpuBcUt,  which  only  the  aiicro^copc  can  rerider  distinctly 
risible.  The  liquor  saiipuinis  conwat?  of  ftatrr^  holdjag  in  solution  or  mtiamte  »d- 
Ta\\\MT^  fibrin,  albumen^  extrartir^  Jind  /afty  mat(erit,  mud  varmtjn  mils.  The  corpuscles 
ATQ  of  two  kinds^  one  dcuoudaatvd  red  corputcU^^  to  which  the  Uood  owes  iti  oulour. 
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Sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  a  rich  diet  and  vigorous  digestion,  with 
a  comparative  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  process,  the  solid  organic  principles 

and  the  other,  in  comparatiTely  yery  small  proportion,  called  vhUe  or  colourles$  eor- 
puacle*.  Besides  these  ingredients,  there  is  held  in  solution  more  or  less  gaseous 
matter,  which  is  chiefly  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  existing  in  the  arterial, 
the  latter  in  the  Tenons  blood;  and  a  volatile  principle  which,  when  the  blood  is  drawn, 
is  exhaled  with  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour.  These  may  be  considererl  as 
proper  constituents.  But  the  blood  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  urea,  bilious 
colouring  matter,  and  probably  yarious  other  substances,  the  results  of  its  own  disru- 
tegration,  or  that  of  the  solid  tissues,  which  are  present  in  it  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  from  the  system,  and  in  fact,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  eliminated  as  fast 
as  they  originate  in  or  enter  it. 

MM.  Guillot  and  Leblanc  belieTe  that  they  have  detected  eamn  as  a  normal  eon- 
stitnent  of  the  blood.  The  proportion  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  it  appears  to  b« 
inconstant,  though  the  principle  is  always  present  in  health.  It  is  peculiarly  abundant 
in  the  female  during  lactation.  (Archives  G^n^raUs,  4«  «/r.  xxiy.  8&4.) 

When  removed  fk'om  the  body  the  blood  undergoes  a  new  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  fibrin,  before  held  in  solution,  now  spontaneously  coagulates,  inyolring 
the  corpuscles,  and  forming  the  clot,  which  at  first  holds  the  liquid  part  mechanically 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  but  gradually  separates  from  it  by  a  firmer  contraction.  The 
liquid  thus  deprived  of  the  fibrin  is  called  the  terum,  and  contains  the  albumen,  salts, 
and  extractive  and  fatty  matters  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  cells  containing  a  red  liquid,  are  not  chemically 
horaogeneouA,  but  consist  of  various  substances,  most  of  which  are  identical  or  analo- 
gous with  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  one  at  least,  denominated 
kewuttoHn^  is  quite  distinct,  being  the  principle  to  which  tlie  red  corpuscles  and  conse- 
quently the  blood  owe  their  colour,  and  having  this  striking  peculiarity,  that  it  con- 
tains a  definite  proportion  of  iron  as  one  of  its  elements.  M.  Le  Cauu  give!*  the 
following  us  the  result  of  his  latest  researches  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
red  corpuscles:  1.  hematosin  or  red  colouring  principle ;  2.  albumen,  find  extractive^ /atty, 
and  taJinc  matfert^  differing  in  notliing  from  those  of  the  serum  ;  8.  globulin,  an  albu- 
minous substance,  but  distinguishable  from  ordinary  albumen  by  its  solubility  in  hot 
diluted  alcohol,  and  by  forming  with  cold  water  a  solution,  which  is  not  troubled  by 
the  subacetate  of  lead ;  and  4.  a  fbrinoui  substance  constituting  the  envelope  or  cell- 
wall  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  differing  from  ordinary  fibrin  in  being  insoluble,  even 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  in  a  solution  of  potassa  containing  one-tenth  of  the  alkali. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  Se  ifr.  xxii.  889.) 

Of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  white  corpuscles  little  is  definitively  known.  They 
are  believe^l  to  be  identical  with  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  to  enter  the  circulation 
with  the  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  that  they 
constitute  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  red  corpuscles.  No  method  has  yet  been 
discovered  of  ascertaining  their  exact  relative  amount  in  the  blood,  but,  compared  with 
the  red  corpuscles,  they  are  in  very  small  proportion  in  health. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
above  mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  recent  anatomical  and  physiological 
works.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  latest  observa- 
tions, which  may  not  yet  have  found  their  way  into  systematic  treatises. 

From  the  researches  of  Doctors  Leconte  and  de  Qoumoens  it  appears  that  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  globulin,  as  well  as  other  albuminoid  substances,  are  always  composed  of 
two  distinct  chemical  constituents,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  crystallizable 
acetic  acid.  In  fibrin,  the  first  of  these  constituents  has  when  isolated  the  form  of 
granules,  the  second  retains  that  of  fibres.  As  obtained  from  albumen  or  globulin, 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  but  still  have  precisely  the  same  che- 
mical chsracters  as  those  of  fibrin.  These  are  interesting  facts,  having  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  the  physiological  properties  of  albuminoid  substances,  and  tending  to  show  a 
higlier  grade  of  fibrin  than  of  the  others,  in  reference  to  organization.  {Archives 
Gtnerales,  Juin  1853,  p.  681.) 

The  fact  is  stated  by  M.  Verdeil.  that  hematosin  has  strong  analogies  with  chloro* 
phylle,  or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  when  freed  from  a  fatty  impurity  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  ordinarily  obtained.  {Chem.  Oaz.  Feb.  10,  1852,  p.  74;  from  Comptes 
Hindus,  Dec.  18ol.)  In  reference  to  hematosin,  another  interesting  statement,  which 
at  prci«ent  must  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  probable  conjecture  than  as  a  fact,  is  that 
the  colouring  principles  of  the  urine  and  the  bile,  are  merely  altered  conditions  of  that 
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of  the  blood  increase  bo  much  as  to  constitate  a  state  of  disease.  The  blood 
is  intensely  red,  and,  when  taken  from  the  body,  affords  a  larger  and  firmer 
coagulum  than  in  health.  It  is  in  this  state  highly  stimulating  to  the  organs, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  general  excitement  amounting  to  fever,  or  to  local 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage. 

Again,  owing  to  a  meager  diet,  feeble  digestion  and  sanguificatioui  and 
various  exhausting  agencies,  separate  or  combined,  a  condition  of  the  blood 
often  occurs  in  which  the  solid  constituents  are  deficient,  and  the  proportion 
of  liquid  excessive.  Profuse  hemorrhage,  or  frequent  and  larg6  bleedings, 
produce  the  same  effect  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass 
beyond  the  remunerating  power  of  the  digestive  process,  so  that  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  watery  fluid.  I  have  had  under 
my  care  a  case,  in  which  bleeding  had  been  so  profusely  employed  ihat  the 
vessels  became  fllled  with  a  turbid  serum,  which  appeared,  as  it  fell  into  the 
basin,  like  reddish  dirty  water,  and,  upon  being  allowed  to  stand,  afforded  a 
coagulum  which  bore  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  liquid  portion.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  variety  of  the  disease  called  ansemia, 
which  will  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

principle,  resulting  from  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  after  the 
period  of  their  actiye  life  is  past. 

As  useful  to  the  reader  for  reference  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  following  tables 
of  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  given,  offering  the  average  of  the  results  obtained 
by  numerous  experimentalists.  They  are  taken  from  the  laist  edition  of  Kirkes  and 
Paget's  Manual  of  Phynology. 

1.  Chief  constituents  in  1000  parts  of  the  blood. 

Water 784.00 

Red  corpuscles  ....     181.00 
Albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis       70.00 


Fibrin 2.20 

Extractive  and  ftitty  matters,  &c.   .     6.77 
Saline  matters       ....     6.03 


2.  All  the  constituents  in  1000  parts. 


Water 
Albumen    . 
Fibrin 

Red  Cor-  f  Globulin  . 
PUSCLES.  t  Hematin  . 
'  Cholesterin 


Fatty 
Matters. 


Cercbrin  . 

Serolin     . 

Oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  volatile  and 
odorous  fattj  acid 

Fat  containing  phos- 
phorus 


784.00 

70.00 

2.20 

123.60 
7.60 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


0.80 


Iroroanic 
Salts. 


'  Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Tribasio  phosphate  of 

soda 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  lime  and 

magnesia 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of 
iron 

Extractive  matter,  with  salivary 
matter,  urea,  biliary  colouring 
matter,  gases,  and  accidental 
substances  .... 


8.60 
0.86 

0.20 
0.84 
0.28 

0.25 

0.60 


6.47 


The  fibrin  must  be  considered  as  including  the  white  corpuscles,  which  chemists 
have  yet  been  unable  to  examine  separately.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  given  in  the 
above  table  is  below  the  average  generally  admitted,  which  is  about  8  in  1000  parts. 

It  should  be  stated  that  arterial  blood  differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents 
from  venous ;  containing,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Bdolard,  more  of  the  red  corpuscles  and 
somewlint  less  of  the  fibrin.  From  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist  it  would 
appear  that,  while  the  arterial  blood  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  tlie  system,  the  venous 
differs  in  different  situations.  Thus,  the  blood  returning  from  t|ie  spleen  contains 
less  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  more  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  than  the  venous  blood 
of  the  general  system ;  while  tliat  of  the  mesenteric  veins  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  digestion,  having  a  considerable  increase  of  albumen  with  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuHcles  in  the  early  stage  of  digestive  absorption,  and  precisely  the  reverse 
condition  after  the  absorption  has  been  completed.  (Archivei  GSnirale»t  4e,  »/r.  xviii. 
442. )  It  has  been  stated  in  the  text  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Bernard, 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  found  as  a  normal  constituent  in  the  blood  of  the  liver,  and 
in  the  route  of  the  circulation  thence  to  the  lung^  but  in  no  other  pari. 
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Bat  not  only  is  the  blood  liable  to  a  general  excess  or  deficiency  of  its 
organic  constituents;  there  are  also  great  diversities  in  the  proportion  which 
these  conatitnents  severally  bear  to  each  other ;  and  excess  or  deficiency  in 
any  one  of  them  may  become  a  source  of  disease.  Thus,  an  excess  of  the 
red  corpuscles  often  occurs  without  any  increase  of  the  albumen  or  fibrin. 
Thb  is  indicated  by  a  high  degree  of  colour  in  .the  blood,  a  greater  or  less 
coloration  of  the  serum,  a  large  but  not  unusually  firm  coagulum,  and  the 
uniform  absence  of  the  buflpjr  coat.  It  constitutes  an  active  plethoric  condi- . 
tion,  and  predisposes  to  fever  and  hemorrhage.  If,  in  connexion  with  this 
excess  of  the  red  corpuscles,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  the  clot  may 
still  be  large,  but  it  will  be  unusually  soft,  and,  along  with  the  tendency  to 
fever  and  hemorrhage,  will  be  a  feeble  state  of  the  vital  actions.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  red  corpuscles,  instead  of  being  in  excess,  become  deficient ; 
the  other  principles  being  either  unaffected,  positively  increased,  or  dimi- 
nished in  less  proportion.  In  this  state,  the  blood  is  less  highly  coloured,  the 
coagulum  small  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  and  the  surface  of  it  often  covered 
with  a  buffy  coat;  and  the  system  exhibits  the  morbid  phenomena  of  ansemia. 
This  condition  is  induced  by  low  living,  the  loss  of  bloiDd,  and  various  ex« 
kausting  diseases ;  and  it  is  a  angular  fiact,  that  the  red  corpuscles  suffer 
from  these  causes  much  more  and  sooner  than  the  fibrin  and  albumeUf 
though  these  latter  principles  are  also  at  length  diminished  by  depletion. 

An  excess  of  the  fibrin  is  equally  common  in  disease.  The  signs  of  it  are 
firmness  ^nd  tenacity  of  the  coagulum,  and  very  often  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  Though  the  fibrin  is  the  ooagulable  part  of  the 
blood,  yet  its  relative  proportion  must  not  always  be  judged  of  by  the  mere 
size  or  density  of  the  clot.  The  degree  of  its  firmness  er  tenacity  is  a  better 
test.  If  the  coagulum  is  at  once  large  and  very  firm,  the  fibrin  must  be 
abundant;  if  voluminous  and  heavy,  but  soft,  it  may  be  deficient;  the  bulk 
of  the  clot  being  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  fibrin, 
too,  appears  to  possess  different  degrees  of  contractile  power ;  and,  without 
reference  to  the  red  corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  considerable  in  a 
small  coagulum,  and  deficient  in  a  large  one;  the  clot  being  in  the  former 
case  firm,  tenacious,  and  capable  of  yielding  little  serum  on  pressure,  in  the 
latter,  loose  in  its  texture,  and  full  of  diffused  serum.  Excess  of  fibrin  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inflammatory  state,  being,  however,  a  result 
of  that  state,  rather  than  a  cause  of  it.  Tet  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
an  excess  may  predispose  to  inflammation,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
snperabundance  of  the  other  animalised  constituents. 

Deficiency  of  fibrin  results  from  insufficient  food,  from  excessive  &tigue 
by  which  it  is  consumed,  and  from  various  influences  the  mode  of  action  of 
which  is  unknown,  as  in  the  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  shown  by  a  feeble 
coagulating  power  in  the  blood  or  the  total  want  of  it,  by  the  smallness  and 
softness  of  the'  coagulum  when  formed,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  buf^ 
coat  It  probably  predisposes  to  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  a  low  charac- 
ter ;  and  interferes  greatly  with  the  reparative  powers  of  the  system. 

Albumen  may  also  be  excessive  or  deficient.  A  great  excess  of  it  may  be 
known  by  the  viscidity  which  it  imparts  to  the  serum,  and  which  is  sensible 
to  the  touch.  Its  quantity  may  be  more  precisely  measured  by  the  increased 
spc^'ific  gravity  of  the  serum,  which  in  health  is  about  1*03,  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  coagulum  which  the  serum  yields  when  heated.  The  circum- 
stances which  contribute  especially  to  its  excess  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  ascertained.  That  a  superabundance  of  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
inflammatory  condition,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  would  appear  to  be  esta- 
bliiihed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Traill  and  M.  Grendrin,  who  found  nearly 
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twice  as  much  albumen  in  the  sernm  of  the  blood  in  that  condition  as  in 
health.  (Amirars  Frecisy  &c.y  i.,  634.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  different  results  have  been  obtained  by  other  experimenters.  MM. 
Becquerel  and  Rodier  found  a  diminished  proportion  of  albumen  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  well-marked  inflammation.  (Sitivm's  Chemi$tiy,  i^  252.)  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  increases  during  inflammation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  increase  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  albu- 
men. If  this  be  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  the  different  results 
obtained  by  experimenters.  The  albumen  may  be  excessive  in  the  blood 
before  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  but  may  become  defi- 
cient before  the  end  of  it,  in  consequence  of  conversion  into  fibrin.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  an  excess  of  albumen  predisposes  to  inflammations,  if 
it  do  not  actually  produce  them;  and  its  predominance  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  favour  the  development  of  that  form  of  inflammation  usually 
denominated  scrofulous.  A  deficiency  of  albumen  may  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impoverished  diet,  great  loss  of  blood,  or  morbid  albuminous 
secretion,  as  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  important,  as  beinj^ 
supposed  to  constitute  a  predisposition  to  dropsy. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  recently  attracted  attention,  in  whicb  the 
white  or  colourless  corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  The  name  of  kucacythe' 
mia  has  been  proposed  for  it  by  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a 
detailed  account  of  it  was  first  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  will  be  fully  treated  of  among  the 
special  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  watery  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  the  solid  ingredients,  is  occasionally  in  very  great  excess,  may  become 
as  greatly  deficient  under  the  influence  of  rapid  and  abundant  secretion,  such, 
for  example,  as  occurs  in  bad  cases  of  malignant  cholera.  The  blood  then 
becomes  thick,  and  flows  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries;  the  respiratory 
function,  as  well  as  the  fanctions  of  nutrition  and  calorification,  is  imperfectly 
performed;  the  heart  beats  feebly;  the  nervous  centres  languish  under  the 
want  of  their  accustomed  stimulus;  and  the  system  either  sinks  irrecoverably 
into  a  state  of  universal  prostration,  or  reacts  slowly,  and  finds  its  way  again 
to  health  through  a  long  series  of  irregular  sanguineous  determinations, 
amounting  often  to  inflammation.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration  proceeding  from  this  cause,  the  patient  often 
has  a  thirst  equal  to  that  which  attends  the  highest  state  of  fever. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  escape  with  its  watery  portion ;  and  much  import-' 
ance  has  been  attached  to  this  fact  in  a  pathological  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Stevens  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  presence  of  saline  matter  is  essential 
to  the  change  of  venous  into  arterial  blood;  and  the  black  colour  of  the  blood 
in  cholera  has  been  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  its  salts.  This  colour,  how- 
ever, may  be  attributed  also  in  part  to  a  concentration  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, dependent  upon  the  loss  of  much  of  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood 
along  with  its  watery  portion,  while  the  red  corpuscles  remain;  for  hematosin 
is  black  when  isolated  and  in  mass.  Saline  matter  impairs  the  coagulability 
of  the  fibrin  in  blood  out  of  the  body. 

Fatty  matter,  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  healthy  blood,  becomes 
occasionally  so  abundant  as  to  impart  a  whey-like  appearance  to  the  serum, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  to  render  it  white  and  opaque  as  if  mixed  with 
milk.  Dr.  Christison  obtained  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of 
fat  from  milky  serum.  But  the  influence  which  this  condition  of  the  blood 
may  exert  in  producing  disease  in  the  solids  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  is  well  known  that  blood  which  does  not  undergo  the  change  from 
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Tenons  to  arterial  in  the  Innga  becomes  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  bat 
whether  the  result  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  some  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple which  proves  noxious  when  in  excess,  or  to  the  want  of  that  oxygena- 
UoD  which  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  is 
a  point  which  yet  remains  undecided. 

4.  Lastly,  the  blood  may  become  diseased  by  changes  in  the  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  relative  quantity  of  its  constituents,  ^uch  changes  may 
happen  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of 
any  foreign  principle.  There  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that  they  may 
result  from  disordered  nervous  influence.  If,  under  such  influence,  the  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  performed  in  the  capillaries  may  become  unhealthy,  as  is 
generally  believed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  blood 
itself  in  these  capillaries  may  undergo  alteratidn  from  a  similar  cause.  If 
nervoos  action  be,  as  some  suppose,  analogous  to  the  galvanic,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  it  may  be  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vital 
flaid  submitted  to  it  in  the  extreme  vessels,  as  water  is  decomposed  when 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  We  can  conceive,  also,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  modified  by  the  varying  condition, 
within  the  body,  of  those  subtle  principles  which  exercise  so  powerful  a  che- 
mical agency  without  it ;  viz.,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  effect  of 
lightning  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  well  known.  In  the  capil- 
lary circulation,  moreover,  where  the  particles  of  the  blood  come  into  exceed- 
ingly close  relation  with  those  of  the  solids,  where,  probably  through  cell- 
action,  molecules  from  the  former  enter  into  the  latter,  and  others  again 
separating  themselves  from  the  solids  take  their  place  in  the  circulating 
ma^,  there  may  be  a  play  of  vital  affinities,  capable,  when  perverted,  of 
producing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  whether  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
fixed  tissues.  Again,  the  kind  of  food  out  of  which  the  blood  is  made  by 
the  assimilative  processes,  may  affect  the  character  of  its  constituents  as  well 
as  their  proportion ;  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  scurvy,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  a  long  continued  abstinence  from  fresh  vegetable  food, 
vrith  other  co-operating  causes.  Finally,  as  blood  probably  possesses  in  some 
degree  a  self-developing  power,  converting  its  unorganiz^  ingredients,  such 
as  albumen,  oil,  Ac.,  into  living  germ-containing  matter,  and  elevating  its 
lower  into  its  higher  forms,  as  the  white  probably  into  the  red  corpuscles,  it 
follows  that  changes  in  its  state  of  healthy  power  may  lead  to  irregularities 
in  its  physical  constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  proportion  and  character 
of  its  several  constituents. 

But  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  is  the  influence  of  various  deleterious  agents  which  are  ab- 
sorbed into  or  otherwise  enter  the  circulation  either  from  without,  or  from 
sources  within  the  body  itself.  That  the  blood  is  materially  changed  in  this 
way  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  injection  of  putrid  substances  into 
the  veins  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  coagulability  in  the  blood,  and  a  tendency 
to  more  speedy  decomposition;  and  the  same  effects  have  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  certain  poisons.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  various  delete- 
rious substances  before  referred  to  as  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circulation 
(see  patje  3),  change  the  blood  by  a  direct  influence  upon  it,  independently 
of  any  derangement  they  may  produce  in  the  blood-supplying  functions. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  circulation  may  alter  the  blood  in  three  different 
methods.  In  the  first  place  they  may  produce  the  effect  by  chemical  reac- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  In  the  second  place, 
they  may  by  their  mere  presence  set  on  foot  chemical  changes,  or  a  series 
of  changes  in  the  blood,  upon  the  principle  of  a  ferment.     Thirdly,  they 
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may  act  npon  the  vital  properties  or  gusceptibilities  of  the  living  and  organ- 
ized constituents  of  the  blood,  modifying  their  condition  and  powers^  pre- 
cisely as  they  derange  the  living  solids  through  a  similar  influence. 

Oi  the  particular  modifications  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  these  and 
other  causes,  not  much  is  known;  and  a  wide  field  is  here  open  for  experi- 
mental research.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  often  changed  is  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  greatly  altered  colour  of  the  blood  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  bad 
cases  of  scurvy  and  in  malignant  fevers,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  almost  black, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  occasionally,  in 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  found  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  coagulability 
of  the  fibrin  is  sometimes  so  much  augmented,  that  it  becomes  solidified  in 
the  vessels  during  life,  and  the  resulting  masses  are  asserted  to  have  occa- 
sionally taken  on  an  independent  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cohesive  affinity  of  the  particles  of  the  fibrin  is  frequently  much  diminished, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  the  blood  when  taken  from  the  body,  or 
examined  in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  found  to  coagulate  but  feebly,  and 
sometimes  to  be  incapable  of  coagulation  altogether.  We  find  this  condi- 
tion in  some  cases  of  purpura,  not  to  speak  of  malignant  fevers,  and  oertain 
poisonous  afiections,  in  which  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  blood  is  wholly 
or  in  part  derived  from  without.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fibrin  under- 
goes, through  the  direct  agency  of  deleterious  substances  absorbed,  especially 
the  sanie^  from  unhealthy  ulcers,  abscesses,  &e.,  another  modification,  ap- 
preciable only  in  its  results,  by  which  its  vital  force  is  impaired,  and  it  is 
rendered  incapable,  when  thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  of  becoming  duly 
organized,  so  that  it  is  degraded  into  pus,  or  other  morbid  product.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  air  has  been  evolved  frofn  the  diseased  blood  in 
such  quantities  as  to  cause  death.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  blood  may 
thus  become  deranged  through  influences  operating  directly  upon  itself,  the 
inference  cannot  he  avoided  that  diseases  may  have  their  essential  seat  in 
that  fluid,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  also  indicate  great  derangement 
of  the  solids;  for  the  blood  is  so  essential  both  as  an  excitant  and  nutritive 
agent  to  all  the  functions  and  tissues,  that  they  must  all  feel  its  deficiencies, 
and  express  that  feeling  in  various  morbid  phenomena.  Purpura  and  scurvy 
are  now  generally  believed  to  have  their  seat  primarily  and  essentially  in 
the  blood;  and  the  present  tendency  of  medical  opinion  is  to  include  in' 
the  same  category  all  febrile  affections  dependent  on  an  absorbed  poisoui 
whether  malarial  or  contagious,  as  typhus  fever,  yellow  -fever,  small- pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  &c.  But  there  is  some  danger  that,  in 
the  reaction  from  the  old  exclusive  solidism,  we  may  go  too  far,  and  with  our 
attention  engrossed  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  may  overlook  the 
obvious  fact,  that  the  very  agents  which  are  thus  changing  the  blood,  have 
probably  also  an  equal  power  to  act  deleteriously  on  all  the  tissues  with 
which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  the  circulating  fiuid^ 
instead  of  being  the  special  seat  of  the  disease,  merely  participates  in  the 
universal  derangement. 

The  blood,  and  the  solids  through  which  it  circulates,  are  so  intimately 
related,  their  mutual  reactions  are  so  constant  and  essential,  that  any  dis- 
order in  one  can  scarcely  exist  without  some  change  in  the  other,  and,  in 
every  case  of  extensive  disease,  it  may  be  very  confidently  asserted  that 
both  are  more  or  less  involved.  Numerous  experiments  have  established, 
that  blood  taken  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  injected  into  the  veins  of 
another  in  health,  often  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences';  though  the 
same  operation,  performed  with  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal,  is  usually 
followed  by  no  serious  results;  thus  proving  that  the  blood  participates  in 
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the  disease  of  the  solids.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  morbid  im- 
pressions are  simnlfaneoosly  made  upon  both.  In  many  others,  it  is  impos- 
nUe  to  decide  in  which  of  the  two  the  disease  has  its  original  seat.  There 
are  often  chains  of  morbid  actions  of  which  each  link  constitutes  a  disease. 
Thus,  some  part  of  the  body  may  be  affected  with  extensive  mortificationi 
the  patrid  results  of  which  may  be.  absorbed  into  and  contaminate  the  blood, 
which  may  then  operate  upoh  the  system  at  large,  producing  a  state  of 
things  analogous  to  typhus  fever.  Here  the  distinct  links  are,  fir$tj  the 
mortification,  necondl^y  the  diseased  blood,  and  thirdly ,  the  typhoid  condi- 
tion; and  whether  the  fluids  or  the  solids  be  considered  as  essentially  the 
seat  of  the  morbid  action,  depends  upon  the  point  in  its  progress  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  the  solids 
that  attention  is  chiefly  directed,  because  in  them  the  alterations  are  more 
within  the  scope  of  observation,  and  from  their  nature  are  more  susceptible 
of  investigation.  The  structure  of  the  solids,  moreover,  is  vastly  more 
diversified,  and  consequently  their  derangement  involves  a  much  greater 
variety  of  morbid  action.  Besides,  the  morbid  states  of  the  blood  are  yet 
little  understood,  and  are  perhaps  incapable  of  being  fully  investigated  in 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  From  all  these  causes  it  happens 
that,  in  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  condition  of  the  blood  is 
comparatively  but  seldom  brought  into  view  in  its  relation  either  to  patho- 
logy or  therapeutics.  Still,  no  physician  can  do  full  justice  to  his  patients, 
or  contribute  bis  due  share  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  who  does 
Dot  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  important  part  played  by  that  fluid,  and  its 
all  pervading  influence  as  well  in  disease  as  in  health. 


SECTION  n. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  the  title  here  given,  that  all  the  forms  of 
disease  treated  of  under  this  head  are  considered  as  having  their  seat  exclu- 
sively in  the  solids.  The  object  is  only  to  convey  the  idea,  that  it  is  in 
this  situation  that  they  display  their  characteristic  phenomena.  They  may 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  one  embracing  those  which  proceed  directly 
from  purely  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  the  other,  those  which  result 
from  some  agency  exerted  upon  the  vital  properties. 

SUBSECTION  /. 

DISSA8I  FROM  MBCHAHICAL  OB  CHXMICfL  CAUSES. 

It  is  only  the  immediate  effects  of  such  causes  that  belong  to  this  division. 
The  secondary  effects  are  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  functions 
produced  by  the  injury  already  received,  and  belong,  therefore,  properly  to 
the  second  division.  Thus,  by  means  of  external  force,  the  flesh  is  lacerated, 
or  a  bone  is  broken,  in  the  living  exactly  as  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  re- 
sulting wound  or  fracture  is  a  mere  mechanical  effect ;  but  the  inflammation 
and  fever  which  follow  the  injury  are  exclusively  vital  phenomena,  and 
obedient  to  vital  laws.  Most  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  section  fall 
within  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  others  are  so  connected  with  the  vital 
derangements  to  which  they  give  rise,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  con- 
sidered with  advantage.  Little  more,  therefore,  need  here  be  done  than  to 
arrange  them  under  heads  corresponding  with  their  causes,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  in  a  regular  order. 


GENERAL  PATOOLOGY. 


[part  I. 


1,  Pirsi  in  the  series  may  be  mentioned  the  cffccte  of  external  violence; 
•8  contuiioiis,  wounds,  frnetures,  tmd  diglocaUona.  These  are  purely  ine- 
ehftnica],  and  beloug  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon;  though  their  conso- 
queocca  often  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physieiun,  and  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere, 

2,  Analogous  to  the  preceding  are  ihe  results  of  certain  chemical  atrentg, 
so  powerful  us  to  produce  imraediate  disorganization  of  the  parts  to  whleh 
tbey  are  applied.  Tbey  act  either  by  so  strong  an  affinity  for  one  or  more 
of  the  principles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  part  as  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  its  vitality,  or  by  an  influence  wiiich  brings  latent  affinities 
existing  between  these  principles  into  energetic  action,  and  thereby  produces 
new  combinationa  entirely  subversive  of  organization.  Corrosive  or  caustic 
substances  act  in  the  former  manner,  intense  heat,  in  the  latter.  If  caustic 
substances,  however,  be  applied  in  a  certain  state  of  dilution,  or  if  heat  be 
applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  tbey  will  not  then  operate  as  chemical  ageut«. 
Their  affinities,  or  those  which  they  call  into  play,  are  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  overcome  the  vital  resistance.  They  operate  merely  as  irritants  or 
Btimnlants  ;  and  their  effects  must  be  ranked  with  those  of  other  avuses  act- 
ing on  the  vital  properties.  Even  a  cau.stic  effect,  so  far  as  this  term  refers 
merely  to  the  death  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  may  result  from  such  an 
influcuce,  altogether  independently  of  chemical  laws,  A  part  may  be  stimu- 
lated beyond  its  powers,  and  may  thus  loae  its  life  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive eieitcment.  Substances  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect  which 
exhibit  no  action  upon  the  dead  body.  Such  results  do  not  belong  to  this 
iection,  which  embraces  only  the  direct  effects  of  a  purely  chemical  in- 
fluence, *jueh  as  would  also  be  experienced  upon  the  application  of  the  agent 
to  the  body  after  dcalh. 

3.  Next  iu  order  are  the  effectfl  of  gravitation.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  all  the  liquids  have  a  tendency  U^  settle  into  the  most  depend- 
ent part.  The  vital  forces  which  maintain  the  circulaiionj  and  keep  up  a 
degree  of  contraction  in  all  the  living  tissues,  are  sufficient  in  health  to 
counteract  any  degree  of  this  influence  to  which  the  system  is  ordinarily 
exposed.  But^  when  exoesaive,  it  is  capable  of  producing  local  derange- 
ments even  in  a  state  of  general  health.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  long 
etaading,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  feet  and  legs  beyond  the  fatigued 
power  of  the  circulation  to  remove  it,  and  the  result  is  a  varicose  distension 
of  the  veins.  Tlius  also  the  lii^uid  which  is  everywhere  moderately  secreted 
by  the  cellular  tigstue,  but  which  is  ordinarily  absorbed  as  fast  as  secreted, 
has,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, where  it  accumulates  faster  than  the  absorbents  of  those  parts  can 
remove  it,  and  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  legs  results*  Hence 
the  varicose  reins  and  swollen  extremities  to  which  soldiers  on  long  and 
hurried  marches,  and  other  persona  constantly  on  their  feet,  are  liable. 

These  results  are  much  more  striking  when  the  force  of  the  circulation 
and  the  orgautc  contractility  are  morbidly  feeble.  Swelling  of  the  legs  often 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances,  even  though  the  patient  may  not  be 
more  frequently  thun  is  usual  iu  the  erect  pofcture ;  and  the  effect  is  of  course 
greatly  iuereaiied  by  an  increase  of  the  cause.  Andral  ascribes  to  this  cause 
the  mortilieation  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  extremities  of  very  old  peitple. 
The  forces  which  move  the  blood  are  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  iDfluence  of 
gravitation;  the  blood,  therefore,  stagnates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  follows. 

4.  The  immediate  eonseifuences  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  the  circulating  fluids  are  also  among  the  diseases  belonging  to  this  section. 
When  the  venoua  irunkd  are  the  aoat  of  the  obstructiouj  congestion  taken 
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place  in  the  jmri  from  which  the  vessels  emptying  into  these  trunks  proceed, 
efiiision  of  blood,  or  of  seroos  fluid  resalts  from  the  distended  st^te  of  the 
cipillarieSy  the.  functions  of  the  part  are  impaired  or  wholly  deranged,  and, 
if  the  obstroction  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  mortification  occurs  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  want  of  ^ose  properties  in  the  retained  blood  which  are 
essential  to  the  support  of  all  the  vital  actions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  artery 
he  obstructed,  the  part  in  which  it  ramifies  languishes  from  the  want  of 
bloody  and  may  perish  from  the  same  cause,  if  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  be 
quite  obliterated,  and  the  blood  be  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  anas- 
tomosing branches.  Obstruction  of  the  absorbents  gives  rise  to  tumefaction, 
partly  from  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels  themselves  behind  the  part 
affected,  partly  from  the  accumulation  of  effused  fluid  consequent  upon  de- 
ficient absorption.  The  obstructing  cause  is  often  such  as  to  affect  more 
than  one  of  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  results  are  modified  accordingly. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  may  be  external,  as  ligatures  around  the  limbs 
or  neck,  tight  lacing,  and  pressure  either  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
from  some  extraneous  source;  or  they  may  be  internal,  as  tumours,  enlarged 
or  indurated  glands,  aneurisms,  the  impregnated  uterus,  diseased  contrac- 
tions or  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels^  or  the  presence  of  coagulated 
blood  or  fibrin  wiuiin  their  caliber. 

Obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  congestions,  may 
arise  also  from  a  loss  of  due  proportion  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
from  cotk traction  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves;  but  this  subject  will  be  fully 
considered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Any  impediment  to  the  capillary  circulation  in  organs  supplied  by  the 
ramification  of  large  vessels  conveying  venous  blood,  must  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  and  consequently  a  cause  of  congestion 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus,  if  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver;  whether  from  constriction  produced  by  irritation,  from  debility, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cease  to  convey  the  blood  through  this  organ  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  the  portal  vein  becomes  necessarily  distended,  and  con- 
gestion takes  place  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  all  thoso  parts  the  veins  of 
which  empty  into  that  great  trunk.  So  also,  in  the  case  of,  a  similar  impedi- 
ment suddenly  produced  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
instance  of  death  from  asphyxia,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  consequently  the  general  venous  system  become  congested,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  bloated  and  livid  countenance,  the  prominent  eyes,  and  the 
whole  surface  injected  with  dark  blood,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  appearance. 

5.  Obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  or  other  passages  in- 
tended for  the  escape  of  secreted  fluids,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  their  first  step  at  least,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
mechanical  affections.  The  fluid  of  which  the  outlet  is  closed  accumulates 
in  the  tubes  or  receptacles  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  dis- 
tension, which  is  in  some  instances  enormous,  and  which,  unless  relieved, 
results  in  a  rupture  of  the  coats,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  effusion  of  the 
liquid  into  neighbouring  parts.  Another  result  is  either  a  re-entrance  into 
the  circulation,  by  means  of  absorption,  of  the  secreted  fluid  or  some  of  its 
constituents,  or  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  principles  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  off  by  secretion ;  this  process  being  arrested  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  accumuUted  fluid.  As  some  of  these  principles  are  noxious 
when  existing  in  excess  in  the  blood,  very  serious  effects  are  occasionally 
produced.  Thus,  when  the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestines 
is  closed,  this  liquid  necessarily  accumulates  behind  the  point  of  closure, 
and  there  m  danger  of  rupture  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of 
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fatal  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Tbe  colouring  matter  and  probably 
other  principles  of  the  bile  may  be  absorbed;  and,  as  the  secretory  action 
of  the  liver  is  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
ducts,  the  bilious  matter  ceases  to  be  eliminated  m  rapidly  as  usual,  and 
consequently,  from  this  cause  also,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood.  Here 
it  acts  as  a  poison,  producing  various  morbid  sensations,  which  are  partially 
relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  offending  cause  by  different  emunctories,  as  by 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  jaundice.  A  similar  train  of  conse- 
quences follows  an  obstruction  of  the  ureters. 

The  causes  of  such  obstruction  may  be  eztcmal  to  the  tubes,  as  indurated 
tumours  in  neighbouring  parte ;  or  they  may  consist  in  an  altered  state  of 
the  coats  of  the  tubes,  as  thickening  or  spasmodic  contraction ;  or,  finally, 
they  may  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  tubes,  as  ealculoua  concretions,  or 
viscid  and  impacted  secretions. 

6.  Lastly,  under  the  head  of  mechanical  affections,  may  be  enumerated 
some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  alimentary  canal  ]  as  suffocation  from  a  foreign  body  either  in  the 
larynx,  or  in  tbe  (Bsophagus  pressing  upon  the  trachea;  inability  to  swallow 
from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  from  a  foreign  body  in  that  tube,  or  from 
pressure  made  upon  it  by  a  tumour;  and  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  from  stricture,  intussusoepUo,  strangulated  hernia,  or 
accumulated  and  hardened  feces.  But  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  m^ 
chanical  results  are  so  intermingled  with  vital  derangements,  or  so  imme- 
diately followed  by  them,  and  tbe  latter  are  so  much  the  more  important, 
that  the  cases  are  most  advantageously  treated  of  in  connexion  with  these 
derangements. 

SUBSECTION  11, 

DISEASE   FEOM   INFLUENCES    UPOV  TBI  VITAL   PROPSBTIES^ 

All  living  parts  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  excitability,  or  in  other 
words  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  and  maintained  in  action  by  the 
influence  of  certain  agents  either  internal  or  external.  The  excitation  thus 
produced  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  is  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable variation  in  degree  or  extent,  without  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
the  limits  of  health. 

But,  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  this  excitation  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  so  as  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  individual,  and 
interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  light  of  disease,  if  the 
variation  from  the  due  standard  be  of  very  brief  duration.  Thus  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  seasons,  often  produce  painful  impres- 
sions, the  former  with  an  augmented,  the  latter  with  a  diminished  action  of 
the  part  affected;  but,  if  these  impressions  disappear  immediately  on  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent  derangement,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute disease.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  where  precisely,  in  the 
advance  or  retrocession  of  excitation,  health  ends  and  diseas^commences. 

The  morbid  excitation  may  be  such  as  to  affect  only  the  function  of  tha 
part  or  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  or  it  may  be  attended  with  a  change 
of  structure.  Some  pathologists  have,  indeed,  denied  the  existence,  in  any 
case,  of  mnctional  without  organic  change.  But,  certainly,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  part  may  act  in  one  way  or  another;  that  the  heart,  for  example, 
may  beat  more  or  less  frequently ;  that  more  or  less  liquid  may  separate 
from  the  blood;  that  a  more  or  less  rapid  nutrition  may  take  place,  without 
alteration  of  structure.     Whether^  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  or  is 
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not  on^nie  cbange,  must  rest  upon  observation;  and  we  every  day  witness 
instances  of  disease  in  which  no  such  change  is  discoverable ;  as  in  the 
various  neuralgic  affectiona.  As  we  cannot  draw  the  line  precisely  between 
health  and  disease,  neither  can  we  determine  always  where  functional  dis- 
order ends  and  organic  begins.  The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
mer; and,  as  a  general  rnle^  functional  disorder  long  continued,  ends  in 
structural  lesion.* 

But  all  disorder  is  by  no  means  the  consequence  of  augmented  action. 
A  depression  of  action  below  the  standard  of  health  is  equally  a  morbid 
state.  This  may  arise  directly  from  the  application  of  sedative  agents,  or 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  or  indirectly  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  physiological  laws,  to  be  explained  in  another  place.  It 
may  be  only  functional,  or  may  be  attended  with  organic  change,  and  result 
even  in  the  death  of  the  part  affected. 

In  the  case  both  of  morbid  exaltation  and  morbid  reduction  of  the  vital 
actions,  the  excitation  and  depression  may  be  in  the  line  of  health,  though 
above  or  below  it ;  or  they  may  deviate  from  this  line,  and  present  peculiar 
characters  independent  altogether  of  mere  difference  in  degree.  This  has 
been  denied  by  certain  pathologists,  who  maintain  that  all  disease  is  a  mere 
angmentation  or  diminution  of  the  actions  of  health,  and  that  one  disease 
differs  from  another  only  in  degree  or  locality.  But  the  instances  are  so 
numerous  in  which  affections,  occupying  the  same  structure,  present  charac- 
ters entirely  different,  independently,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  grade  of  action, 
or  even  of  peculiarities  in  the  organization  of  the  i>art  affected,  that  the  posi- 
tion above  stated  must  be  held  true,  unless  the  phenomena  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  other  than  they  seem.  To  adduce  only  a  single  example;  a 
gland  in  the  groin  may  become  the  seat  of  different  diseases ;  one  of  which 
shall  result  in  the  production  of  healthy  pus,  followed  by  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  as  common  inflammation ;  a  second,  in  the  generation  of  a  peculiar 
virus,  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another,  as  syphilis;  a  third, 
in  the  deposition  of  a  cheesy  matter,  with  slow  suppuration  and  very  linger- 
ing recovery,  as  scrofula ;  a  fourth,  in  characteristic  degeneration  of  structure, 
utterly  different  from  anything  seen  in  health,  or  in  other  forms  of  disease, 
as  cancer.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  these  and 
numerous  other  diversities,  upon  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action ; 
and  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  a  theory  is  not  a  suflEicient  reason  for  admit- 
ting its  validity,  in  opposition  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 

There  are,  moreover,  diseased  conditions,  which  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  connected  with  an  elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  actions, 
but  exhibit  a  complete  change  or  perversion  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of 
others  entirely  different,  as  if  belonging  to  a  new  order  of  parts. 

On  each  of  the  morbid  states  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall 
offer  some  general  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitions  which  might 

*  The  author  does  not  deny  tlmt  every  act  of  every  part  of  the  liviDg  body  is  accom- 
panied, as  ess^g^al  to  its  performance,  with  some  molecalar  change,  though  this  is 
not  positively  proven,  and  is  perhaps  insusceptible  of  proof;  yet  such  change  may 
certainly  take  place  without  any  alteration  of  the  organization.  If  one  molecule,  or 
granule,  or  cell  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  another  exactly  similar,  the  state  of 
Uie  organ  remains  the  same ;  there  has  been  performance  of  function  without  change 
of  structure.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  alternate  destruction  and  repair 
may  go  on  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  function ;  the 
structure  of  the  part  remaining  unaffected,  and  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morbid  process.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  organic  de- 
rangement as  commencing  when  the  changes  of  structure  are  such  as  to  be  discover- 
able by  the  senses,  and  whatever  falls  short  of  this  to  be  functionaL  {Note  to  the  third 
tditUm.) 
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otherwise  be  necessary  in  describing  the  various  diseases  of  wbicL  tbey  are 
the  coListituenta.  It  ia  esseutial  that  they  ehnuld  receive  specific  nniiies,  so 
9is  to  sptire  continttal  circumlocution.  I  shall  employ  in  general  well  known 
and  aoc^pted  terms**  Should  the  meaning  liere  attached  to  them  diffir  in 
any  respect  from  their  ordinary  acceptatinn,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to  make 
their  use  in  this  work  correspond  with  the  explanation  given  tn  the  out,sct» 

That  condition  of  8upcr'CXcit^'ltion  in  wliieh  the  functions  are  morbidly 
deranged,  without  obvious  organic  change,  is  called  lyn'tatifm,  Whcm  the 
excitation  is  marked  by  peculiar  cbaraetera,  div^tinguishing  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary resulta  of  overstimulation,  it  ts  designated  as  a  .^tfrifir  irn'tafwu.  The 
term  irritation  is  also  employed,  even  when  organic  changes  take  place,  pro- 
vided they  fall  short  of  that  peculiar  conditinn,  nsunlly  marked  by  redness, 
beat,  pain»  and  tumefactioiii  and  which  is  denominated  injlammadfm.  When 
thi&  condirioD  occurs,  the  irritation  is  ciminidered  as  merged  in  it,  and  the 
terra  18  abandoned*  Inflammation  may  also  be  marked,  like  the  lower  grade 
of  excitation,  by  peculiar  chanicters,  materially  diifcring  from  thoHO  which 
it  presents  in  its  ordinary  form.  Such  deviations  are  distinguished  by  the 
nutne  of  stpe^ific  utftanimattotu.  It  is  impossible  in  all  csases  to  designate 
the  precise  boundary  between  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  b>wer  grades 
of  the  former  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  latter  aro  very  clearly  marked; 
but  they  run  together  in  the  interval.  They  are  merely  opposite  extremes 
of  tho  iMime  line  of  excitation. 

That  morbid  condition  in  which  the  vital  nctiouF*  are  reduced  below  tbe 
healthy  standard  is  called  tirpremrm.  It  differs  from  debility,  which  impliet 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  vital  power;  while,  in  the  caiw?  of  depreaHion,  this 
power  may  be  undiminished,  tbougb  temporarily  restrained.  It  may  eoii.Hii.t 
IP  a  simple  reduction  of  the  vital  actions,  or  may  be  accompanied  by  poou- 
liarities  arising  from  the  operation  of  peculiar  causes,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  denomioatetl  »p*^ifi€  ilepresshn.  It  may,  moreover,  be  purely  functional, 
or  attended  with  organic  changes.     In  the  latter  caae,  ita  lowest  grade  is 

-mwrtijication  or  ijantjrene, 

l)i*eascd  conditions  which  are  entirely  peculiar  are  of  course  designated  by 
special  names,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  when  the  diseases  them- 
aeivea  are  considered* 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  several  morbid  states  above  indicated ; 
viz.,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  depression,  with  their  general  causes,  laws, 
and  eflectj*.  As  one  of  the  attendants  upon  these  morbid  Htates,  and  deserving 
of  notice  from  its  fre^juent  occurrence,  as  well  as  for  the  great  importaoco 

[.attached  to  it  by  mo^Jern  patUologists,  I  shull  next  consider  the  suhject  of 
€onf/esiioti.  The  next  general  topic  will  be /<'rrr,  which,  though  not  ele- 
mentary, is  a  most  important  couiftitueut  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  as  it  is 
perhaps  incapable  of  analysis,  may  be  advantageously  considered  among  the 
fimpler  forms.  Jjaf^tly,  1  sball  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  those  peculiar 
morhid  states,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  change  of  the  vital  actionSt  and 
the  production  of  new  deposits  or  structures,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  phe- 

^.nomena  peculiar  to  each  of  the  states  in  tjuestion.     Such  arcilie  tuberculous 

^  disease,  melanosis,  and  cancer.     Under  these  several  heads,  maybe  inc!ude<l 

^alt  the  constituent  forms  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  certain  morbid 
cbaDgea  in  the  state  of  the  system  independent  of  deranged  action,  such  as 

l^xeess  of  the  sthenic  condition,  debility,  and  excess  or  deficiency  of  excita* 
oility,  which,  however,  may  be  incidentally  considered  in  connexion  with 

'.their  attendant  disorder  of  functioa. 
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Article  L 

IBRITATION. 

Cau»e$y  Propagation,  Transfer,  dtc,  of  Irritafion. — Any  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to  inflammation  is  denominated 
irritatioD.  This  may  re^t  directly  from  an  excess  of  the  ordinary  agents 
necessary  for  the  support  of  health,  such  as  food,  drink,  air,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity ;  from  the  action  of  substances  having  acrid  or  stimolant  proper- 
ties, whether  extraneous  to  the  body,  as  yarious  medicines  and  poisons,  or 
produced  within  it,  as  acrid  secretions,  healthy  secretions  too  long  retained, 
products  of  chemical  chances,  parasitic  animals,  even  the  blood  itself  if  too 
abundant  or  of  altered  qualities ;  from  excessive  or  perverted  mental  action ; 
and  from  various  unknown  causes,  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from 
their  apparent  effects,  as  miasmata,  contagion,  and  epidemic  influence. 

Irritation  may  also  result  indirectly,  through  certain  physiological  laws, 
which  determine  this  condition  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  other  ante- 
cedent conditions. 

The  system  appears  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  excitability.  If  this 
be  called  into  excessive  action,  it  is  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the  excess, 
and  there  is  necessity  for  subsequent  repa«e  in  order  that  it  may  be  recruited. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  diminution  of  the  wonted  stimuli,  or  by  the  action 
of  directly  depressing  agents,  it  is  allowed  to  rest,  or  is  restrained,  it  is 
afterwards,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  proportionably  augmented ;  and 
the  amount  of  excitant  agency,  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
the  support  of  health,  becomes  now  the  cause  of  excessive  and  perhaps  morbid 
action.  Hence,  depressing  causes,  if  of  temporary  duration,  indirectly  pro- 
duce irritation  by  the  reaction  which  results.  This  is  probably  true  of  the 
whole  system,  though  the  fact  is  denied  by  some  pathologists.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system.  A  familiar  illustration  is 
offered  in  the  irritation  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  hand,  previously 
exposed  to  severe  cold,  upon  entering  a  warm  apartment.  A  degree  of  heat 
which  was  before  only  sufficient  to  sustain  the  natural  condition  of  the  part, 
now  that  the  excitability  has  accumulated  through  the  sedative  agency  of 
the  cold,  becomes  capable  of  producing  an  unhealthy  excess  of  action.  This 
principle  is  very  important,  and  of  very  frequent  applicability  in  the  explana- 
tion of  morbid  phenomena. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  irritation  may  result  indirectly  from 
depressing  causes.  '  In  the  mode  just  described,  the  irritation  occupies  the 
precise  seat  of  the  antecedent  depression,  apd  succeeds  it;  in  that  now  alluded 
to,  it  occurs  in  other  organs,  and  is  co-existent  with  the  depression.  Whea 
the  healthy  actions  of  a  portion  of  the  frame  are  reduced,  the  nervous  energy 
and  circulati^^  fluid,  being  diminished  in  that  part,  necessarily  accumulate 
elsewhere;  and,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate,  a  morbid  excess  of  action^ 
in  other  words,  an  irritation  in  some  other  part  or  organ  is  the  consequence. 
This  results  in  part  from  a  mere  change  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
throwing  i^n  undue  portion  of  blood,  which  is  itself  a  powerfully  stimulating 
agent,  upon  a  particular  organ ;  but  probably  in  part  also  from  the  operation 
of  that  physiological  law  by  which  the  system,  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  excitability,  experiences  a  temporary  increase  of  this  property  in  certain 
parts,  when  iu  exercise  is  restrained  in  others.  Thus  we  have,  at  the  i 
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time,  an  increase  of  the  excitability  and  of  the  exciting  agent  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  body,  and  irritation  necessarily  follows.  This  is  an  abundant 
source  of  disease.  Many  of  the  cases  ef  internal  irritation,  having  their 
origin  in  the  external  application  of  cold,  may  be  considered  as  illustrations 
of  the  principle  here  stated.  The  blood,  leaving  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
seeks  certain  inner  parts  of  the  body,  which  have  at  the  same  time  acquired 
increased  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  action  by  the  repression  of  the  natural 
excitability  of  the  surface ;  and  irritation  is  established  in  some  one  of  the 
organs  most  predisposed  to  that  condition.. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  irritation  in  particular  parts  is  its  previous 
existence  in  other  parts,  with  which  the  first  are  sympathetically  connected. 
All  portions  of  the  system  are  so  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  sympathies, 
that  a  strong  impression  can  scarcely  be  made  on  any  one  portion,  without 
vibrating  througn  the  whole.  But  each  particular  part  or  organ  is  more 
closely,  associated  in  this  way  with  certain  parts  or  organs  than  with  others, 
which^  therefbre,  more  strongly  feel  its  disturbances,  and  are  more  easily 
brought  into  sympathetic  irritation ;  that  one  of  the  associated  organs  being 
attacked,  in  preference  to  the  remainder,  with  the  secondary  irritation^  whi(£ 
is  from  other  causes  most  predisposed  to  the  affection. 

Continuity  of  parts  of  similar  structure  is  most  &vourable  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  irritation.  Thus,  if  one  point  in  a  serous  or  mucous  mem- 
brane or  of  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  the  disorder  often  spreads  rapidly 
from  that  point,  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  tissues  affected  before  it 
ceases  to  advance.  If  an  absorbent  radicle  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  it 
often  extends  quidcly  along  the  absorbent  to  the  nearest  gland,  while  the 
neighbouring  parts  are  comparatively  little  affected. 

Continuity  even  of  dissimilar  structure  is  also  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
irritation.  An  investing  membrane  frequently  communicates  disordered 
action  to  the  organ  which  it  covers,  and  one  of  the  membranous  coats  of  a 
canal  to  one  or  more  of  the  others.  What  is  more  common,  for  example, 
than  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  of  the  urinary  bladder,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane? 

But  parts  often  sympathize  strongly  together  which  are  distant  from  each 
other,  and  have  no  direct  connexion.  This  happens  probably  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  ganglia.  Instances 
of  the  communication  of  irritation  from  one  organ  to  another  in  this  way  are 
almost  innumerable.  The  stomach  and  heart  are  especially  rich  in  these 
sympathetic  connexions,  and  suffer  accordingly.  Thus,  gastric  irritation, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  disorder  of  the  brain, 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys,  not  to  speak  of 
other  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  while  irritation  of  the  stomach 
is,  in  its  turn,  almost  always  radiated  to  one  or  more  of  these  organs.  The 
heart  may  be  thrown  into  sympathetic  disorder  by  strong  irritation  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  frequently  made  to  sympa- 
thize directly  or  indirectly  with  the  sufferings  of  any  one  of  i%  organs ;  and 
almost  every  extensive  disease,  not  resulting  directly  from  contamination  or 
alteration  of  the  blood,  is  an  example  of  disorder  propagated  from  one  or  a 
few  points  in  which  it  may  have  originated.     . 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  irritation,  thus  sympathetically  produced, 
becomes  the  prominent  disease ;  that  from  which  it  originated  having  very 
much  diminished,  or  disappeared.  In  this  case,  a  metoutasuy  or  transfer  of 
the  diseased  action,  may  be  said  to  have  occurred;  though  this  phenomenon 
is  more  frequently  the  result  of  other  causes;  BB,Jirs(,  of  the  cure  of  a  local 
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irritation,  while  the  general  diathesis  in  which  it  may  have  originated  remains, 
and  which  now  throws  its  force  upon  some  other  part,  as  in  the  case  of  gout 
in  the  stomach  succeeding  its  removal  from  the  feet  by  cold  applications; 
and,  9econdfyf  of  the  establishment  of  an  irritation  in  a  sound  part  by  some 
independent  agency,  calling  off  the  irritation  from  its  original  seat,  as  when 
goat  in  the  stomach  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  feet. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  diminishing  or  disappearing,  the  original  irritation 
acquires  additional  force  by  reflection  from  the  seat  of  the  secondary  or 
sympathetic  disorder;  as  when  the  heart,  excited  by  some  local  irritation  to 
excessive  acdon,  sends  an  increased  current  of  blood  through  the  part  affected, 
and  thus  stimulates  it  more  highly. 

The  hcilitj  with  which  irritation  may  be  produced  depends  much  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  system.  Firm  and  vigorous  health  presents 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  action  of  irritant  causes.  When  excitability  is 
distributed  in  just  proportion  throughout  the  frame,  and  each  organ  performs 
its  function  duly,  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  finding  no  weak  point  to  assail, 
will  often  pass  harmless  by.  Elevation  above  the  standard  of  health,  and 
depression  below  that  standard,  equally  provoke  the  attack  of  diseases  of 
irritation. 

A  full  plethoric  habit,  in  which  the  blood  is  excessive  in  quantity  and  too 
rich  in  quality,  though  the  complexion  may  be  florid,  the  digestion  good,  the 
Batrition  active,  and  the  other  functions  apparently  in  perfect  order,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  vigorous  health.  Such  a  habit  is,  indeed,  always  on 
the  borders  of  disease.  The  slightest  irritant  cause  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
latent  tendency  into  action.  The  blood  is  so  stimulating  and  abundant  as  to 
maintain  every  organ  at  its  highest  point  of  action  consistent  with  health ; 
and  a  single  additional  drop  of  excitement  is  sufficient  to  make  the  action 
ran  over  into  disease.  When  irritation  is  excited  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  apt  very  speedily  to 
rise  into  inflammation,  unless  the  over-excitement  be  quickly  relieved  by 
abundant  secretion,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Thus,  persons  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  in  which  exercise  has  invigorated  their  digestive  and  nutritive  func- 
tions, and  resuming  sedentary  habits,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  inflammatory 
attacks.  During  dieir  period  of  active  exertion,  the  additional  quantity  of 
rich  blood  supplied  by  the  invigorated  digestion,  is  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  excited  functions,  so  that  the  healthy  balance  is  preserved.  But  when, 
upon  a  return  to  comparative  fepose,  the  cause  of  this  additional  expenditure 
oeafies,  while  the  appetite,  yet  unimfMiired,  and  the  digestive  function  tasked 
to  the  utmost,  contini.ue  the  additional  supply,  a  plethoric  state  of  system  is 
established,  and  the  slightest  spark  is  sufficient  to  light  up  the  flame  of  high 
vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation. 

A  system  enfeebled  by  depletion,  by  abstinence,  by  imperfect  digestion,  or 
by  any  other  cause,  is  perhaps  not  less  liable  to  disorder  from  over-excite- 
ment ;  but  the  irritation  in  this  case  is  apt  to  take  place  in  a  different  order 
of  parts,  and  to  present  different  phenomena.  Instead  of  attacking  the  capil- 
lary blood- vessels,  and  exhibiting  excessive  vascular  action,  it  is  disposed  to 
Beat  itself  in  the  nervous  system,  and  to  take  on  the  form  of  neuralgia,  spasm, 
convulsion,  or  other  nervous  disorder.  The  functions  are  often  very  much 
deranged  without  any  discoverable  organic  affection,  and  with  little  disposi- 
tion to  assume  the  inflammatory  condition.  Even  the  heart  may  be  thrown 
into  tumultuous  movement,  without  alteration  of  its  own  structure,  or  the 
existence  of  any  known  local  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  to  excite  iH 
Thus,  the  irritation  of  gout,  which  in  the  plethoric  fixes  upon  the  blood* 
vessels,  and  very  generally  ends  in  inflammation,  will  in  the  debilitated,  aitem 
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exhibit  itself  in  various  harassing  nervoti*  diHorderg;  as  dyspepsia,  spnsm  of 
^the  Ptomach  and  bowels,  asthma,  pnlpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  and  neu- 
ttlgia,  Hene^,  tlie  ^jstem  when  enfeebled  ia  often  said  to  be  in  an  irritufJf. 
Uattt^  because  it  is  easily  excited  into  disorder,  and  that  disorder  ia  8pt  to 
etain  the  form  of  irritation;  while  an  opposite  condition  is  called  inflamma- 
torj,  because  any  irritation  excited  almost  always  ruiis  into  inflammation. 
'•But,  though  a  state  of  debility  predisposes  especially  to  nervous  dorangement 
and  functional  irritation^  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  indis- 
poses to  int^araraation ;  on  the  contrary,  this  form  of  disease  is  more  apt  to 
occur,  under  Rueh  circumstances,  thun  in  perfect  healths 

In  various  diseases,  particular  organs  acquire  increased  irritability,  and 
are  thrown  into  disorder  by  eausCvS  whicli  would  produce  no  effect  in  heulth; 
and  parts  which  hav»  already  been  the  seat  of  irritation  are  more  liable  thaa 
others  to  subsequent  attacks.     An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  afforded  in 
oertain  dih^eases,  usually  of  a  contagious  and  spcciEc  character,  which  in 
eneral  affect  the  human   subject  but  once;    such  as  smalbpox,  meaBles, 
ioopiug- cough,  &c. 
When  an  irritution  has  been  produced,  it  often  continues  for  a  coDBidorable 
ftime  after  the  original  eauee  has  ceased  to  act.     When  the  system  or  any 
of  its  parts  has  been  tlirown  into  agitation,  time  is  re(juired  for  it  to  settle 
down  into  the  calmness  of  health;  and,  as  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  after 
storm,  the  commotion  is  sometimes  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  cause 
jthao  during  its  action.     In  cases,  however,  where  the  irritation  assumes  a 
[|>erraanent  form,  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  its  continuance  to  consliluLioiial 
predisposition. 
It  ii^  maintained  by  some  writers  that,  as  the  system  possesses  only  a  cep- 
[tain  amount  of  excitability,  a  universal  irritation  cannot  exist,  and  that,  even 
fmdmitting  that  an  irritant  may  be  applie<l  to  the  whole  system,  it  can  affect 
rally  a  part.     But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.     It  must  tie  admitt^ 
Ithat  the  system  has  a  limited  amount  of  excitability;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
I  the  whole  of  this  excitability  is  called  into  play  in  health.     It  is  easily  con- 
l-ecivable  that,  by  augmenting  the  stimulation  applied  to  all  the  organs,  the 
Tixcitability  in  reserve  may  be  brought  into  action,  and  a  universal  exaltatioft 
i  of  the  vitid  function?*  beyond  the  point  of  health  result.     It  has  been  objected 
[  to  this  view  that,  as  there  ia  only  a  fixed  amount  of  blood,  and  as  an  increased 
I  iupply  fff  blood  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  exaltation  of  function,  a  uni- 
[versal  irritation  is  impossible,  because  in  such  cases  the  blood  must  be  held 
[everywhere  in  ef|uilibrium,  and  there  could  be  no  accumulation  in  any  one 
[yart.     But,  tbou^'h  this  is  true  as  to  the  ntnount  of  blood  in  any  part  at  any 
[given  instant  of  time ;  yet  all  the  effects  of  irritation  are  obtained  by  an  in* 
I  creased  rapidity  of  circulation,  which  may  be  universal.     Nor  ia  the  evidenet^ 
[©f  facta  agaiuBt  the  opinion  here  advocated.     It  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
[proved  that  no  case  of  nniversal  irritation   has  existed.     But  such  a 
Ivannot  be  of  lung  duration.     The  excit^ibility  muijt  srM.m  be  exhausted,  and 
rihe  system  sink  into  a  state  of  indirect  depression.     Nor,  admitting  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  such  cases,  can  they  be  allowed  t^  be  common.     It  seldom 
1  happens  that  a  stimulant  agent  is  applied  to  the  system  universally,  to  which 
!  the  peculiar  and  various  auscepiibiiities  of  all  the  organs  will   respond,  aft] 
rthat  all  shall  be  excited  to  morbidly  increased  action.     Even  when  the  agent 
I  ia  a  universal  stimulant,  still,  certain  organs  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
kits  influence  than  others;  and  these,  being  first  excited  into  a  high  degree  of 
rirntation,  occupy  all  the  reserved  excitability,  and  even  call  off  that  ot  the 
Vother  organs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them,  under  existing  ci 
|«taucc£j  not  only  insusceptible  tu  the  stimulant  impresaioD^  but  ia  a  eertai 
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degree  to  that  also  of  their  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  so  that  they  are  left 
in  a  state  of  depression.  Hence,  the  ordinary  result  of  the  morbid  operation 
of  even  general  stimnlants  is  the  establishment  of  irritation  in  one  or  more 
organs  and  depression  in  others ;  and  this  is  still  more  common  when  the 
operation  of  the  caase,  as  generally  happens,  is  partial.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  diseases,  therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  opposite  condi- 
tions ;  though  the  predominance  of  the  irritation,  or  of  the  depression,  may 
give  the  peculiar  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  disease  in  general. 

The  eflfects  of  irritation  are  often  displayed  in  organs  remote  from  its  real 
seat.  This  happens  when  the  disorder  attacks  a  tissue  or  order  of  parts, 
upon  the  due  action  of  which  other  parts  depend  for  the  ability  to  perform 
their  peculiar  functions.  Thus,  sensibility,  muscular  motion,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  secretion,  depend  upon  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  from 
the  brainj  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  ganglia.  Irritation,  therefore,  in  either 
of  these  structures,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  which  convey  their  influ- 
ence, may  produce  great  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  functions  alluded  to 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  even  the  most  remote.  Hence,  paralytic,  spasmodic, 
and  convulsive  affections,  and  innumerable  derangements  in  the  secretory 
fiinctions,  often  depend  exclusively  upon  disease  in  the  nervous  centres. 

It  ia  highly  probable  that  each  particular  function,  dependent  upon  nerv- 
ous inflnenoe,  receives  its  supply  through  nervous  cords  or  fibrils  devoted 
exclosively  to  itself,  and  connecting  it  with  some  particular  nervous  centre ; 
in  other  words,  with  some  portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  some  one 
of  the  ganglia,  which  presides  especially  over  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  nerves  of  special 
sensihility  are  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  as  in  the  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell;  and  the  fact  is  now  believed  to  be  true  also  in 
regand  to  tsiste.  The  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  benumbs  the  sense 
of  touch  in  the  hand,  while  the  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  so  far  from 
suffering  diminution,  is  in  reality  augmented,  and  the  fact  also  that  in  certain 
morhid  states  of  the  system  the  touch  is  often  exceedingly  acute,  while  the 
sennbility  to  painful  impressions  is  so  far  lost  that  needles  may  be  run  into 
the  hand,  or  a  tooth  extracted  without  apparent  consciousness,'^  render  the 
inference  highly  probable,  that  the  nerves  of  touch  are  also  distinct  from 
those  of  seneral  sensibility. 

It  has  Been  demonstrated  by  Bell,  Magendie,  and  others,  that  sensibility 

and  the  power  of  motion  depend,  in  many  instances,  upon  distinct  neryes, 

though  they  may  be  connected  in  the  same  sheath ;  and  analogy,  as  well  as 

the  phenomena  both  of  health  and  disease,  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  fact 

to  be  universal.     But  we  may  go  further,  and  infer  that  each  distmct  part, 

in  ao  association  of  parts  devoted  to  the  same  ofiioe,  has  distinct  nervous 

fibrils,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  source  of  its  power;  that  each 

Busele.  for  example,  is  thus  provided ;  as  we  cannot  well  otherwise  conceive 

how  the  will  could  communicate  with  any  particular  muscle,  to  the  exclusioa 

of  s/I  the  rest.    We  are  thus  provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  numerous 

Dorhid  pfaenomena,  and  conducted  to  a  rational  mode  of  treatment     Almost 

c»eiT  vanetj  of  functional  derangement,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 

■«F  have  an  orif^n  in  irritation  of  a  single  point  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 

^enrouj  irangli*»  or  the  nerves  connecting  these  organs  with  the  seat  of  the 

#  1     •      the  morbid  state  induced  In  persons  of  irritable  nervous  Bystems,  by 

Ab  IB   t"   g  performed  under  the  name  of  animal  magnetism.     The  author  has 

^•e  0P««*"^  i^BtRnces  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  to  allow  him  to  entertain  a 

■eea  too  n»*"j^     subject     He  does  not,  howerer,  wish  to  be  understoo<l  as  ascribing 

^onbt  "P^?J^^ce  to  these  operaUons  than  one  of  an  exduaively  mental  character. 
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ftinctton ;  and  remedies  addressed  to  tbe  real  seat  of  the  disease  may  ipeedtl  j 
relieve  it,  while,  if  confined  to  tbe  apparent  seat,  they  can  be  of  no  advantage. 
The  imp^irtanoe,  to  the  phjaician,  of  bearing  in  mind  tbe  general  truths 
inculcated  in  this  section  is  incalculable. 

Phenomena f  EffccU^  d'c,  of  Irrkatitm. — The  first  obserrable  pheooiiien<n3, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  irntation,  is  an  ejaltation  of  the  function  in  the  part 
affected.  With  an  increase  of  the  irritation,  tbe  function  becomes  more  or 
less  deranged,  and  in  tbe  higher  grades  undergoes  an  entire  change,  or  is 
altogether  suppressed.  The  symptoms  consequently  vary  with  the  tissue, 
organ,  or  eeries  of  parts  affected,  and  with  tbe  degree  of  tbe  irritation. 

In  most  parts  of  the  system  there  m  a  combLUution  of  capillaries,  nerves, 
and  ultimate  cells  or  moleeuies,  the  last  of  which  are  the  proper  agents  of 
the  function,  while  the  two  former  supply  materia)  and  requisite  influence. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  relation  between  the  irritant  cause  and  these 
several  parts  may  be  such,  that  tbe  irritation  may  be  primarily  seated  in  one, 
to  tbe  ezolusion  of  the  others,  or  all  may  be  affected  simultaneously.  But 
on  whichever  tbe  first  impression  is  made^  though  there  may  be  a  predomi- 
nanoe  throughout  of  its  morbid  action,  yet  tbe  others  will  soon  more  or  less 
participate  in  the  derangement.  The  nerve  tissue  is  certainly  more  sus- 
ceptible of  an  independent  irritation  than  the  b]>xHi- vessels )  and  the  various 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  or  its  parts  may  be  increased,  deranged,  or 
suppressed,  without  a  direct  original  participation  of  the  capillaries.  Thus, 
tbe  sensations  may  be  sharpened  or  perverted,  the  emotions  and  intellectual 
operations  elevated  or  derauged,  and  muscular  movement  invigorated,  dis- 
ordered, or  suppressed,  without  any  discoverable  evidence  of  antecedent  vas- 
cular change^  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  capillaries  of  the  neurilemma, 
or  of  the  nervous  substance  itself,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  con- 
ducting cords,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which  thus  interferes  with 
the  functions;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  ease  in  many  instances,  as  dis- 
section has  proved ;  but,  in  many  other  Instances,  neither  e^tamination  after 
deathj  nor  investigation  during  life,  has  been  able  to  detect  such  a  source 
of  the  irritation ;  and  its  existence  should  not  be  assumed  on  mere  theoretical 
grounds.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  even  of  primary  nervous  irritation,  the 
capillaries  and  elementary  cells  are  apt  to  become  secondarily  involved  j  and 
perhaps  in  no  case  can  the  latter  be  the  scat  of  irritation,  without  a  speedy 
participation  of  the  nervous  structure  j  so  that  in  most  instances  all  partake 
of  the  disorder,  and  contribute  to  the  results. 

A  phenomenon  always  present  in  local  irritation  not  exclusively  nervous, 
whatever  may  be  its  seat,  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  a 
consequent  arterial  congeMtion.  In  relation  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
congestion,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  when  upon  the  subject  of  inflam- 
mation. Of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  evinced  to  the  eye 
by  the  redness  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  tbe  skin,  or  to 
any  other  exposed  part.  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  which  nature  takes  in 
that  series  of  changes  which  attend  a  persistent  irritation,  and  is  a  necessary 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  changes.  Independently  of  tbe 
results  which  flow  from  the  vital  influence  of  tbe  blood  thus  aocumulated,  it 
^^uently  proves  injurious  mechanically  by  pressing  upon  and  cramping  the 
organ,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  its  functions ;  as  in 
the  vertigo,  or  even  apoplexy,  which  sometimes  results  from  general  conges* 
tion  of  the  brain  without  any  discoverable  lesion,  and  the  partial  palsy 
which  attends  a  similar  congestion  of  the  particular  centre^  from  which  th^ 
affected  part  is  supplied  with  nervous  influence. 

An  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility  is  another  oh&nge  attendant  upon 
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irritotioD.  If  the  excitement  be  moderate,  there  is  merely  an  exaltation  of 
the  natural  sensibility.  Thus,  in  the  early  stage  and  lower  grades  of  irrita- 
tion, the  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  may  become  more  acute  when 
their  organs  respectively  are  affeeted ;  and  the  ordinary  susceptibilities  of 
particular  parts  to  particular  impressions  are  augmented.  Very  soon,  how- 
CTer,  if  the  disorder  continues  or  becomes  of  a  higher  grade,  the  sensibility 
is  perverted,  with  the  occurrence  of  deranged  sensations,  or  is  impaired  so 
that  the  appropriate  stimuli  do  not  make  their  usual  impression,  or  is  for  a 
time  altogether  lost. 

Similar  modifications  occur  in  the  motive  power,  when  the  muscular  tissue 
ii  affdcted.  It  is  first  increased,  so  that  the  muscle  will  act  more  vigorously 
under  the  same  amount  of  stimulation ;  it  is  then  perverted,  so  that  the 
eontraction  becomes  irregular  or  spasmodic;  and  sometimes  it  is  altogether 
kit  under  the  violence  of  the  irritation,  as  when  the  heart  almost  instantly 
ceases  to  beat,  in  caaes  of  sudden  translation  to  it  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
neoralgic  disorder. 

Digestion  is  ulao  apparently  invigorated  under  a  moderate  irritation,  and 
beeomes  deranged  as  the  irritation  increases.  Hence,  most  substances  which 
are  capable  of  inflaming  the  stomach,  will  in  very  small  doses  provoke  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  appetite,  and  more  rapid  assimilation  of  the  food. 

Absorption  seems  to  be  somewhat  variously  affected.  It  is  a  general  law, 
that  the  rapidity  of  absorption  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fulness  of 
the  blood- veasels.  In  capillary  irritation,  therefore,  as  the  blood  is  usually 
ioeamulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  absorption  should  take  place 
lees  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy  state ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Ex- 
p^ment  has  proved  that  substances  which  highly  stimulate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  less  apt  to  be  absorbed,  caeteris  paribus,  than  others 
which  produce  no  such  effect ;  and  the  copious  effusions  which  take  place  in 
doaed  cavities,  in  a  state  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  must  result  from  the 
eireumstanoe,  that  the  increased  elimination  is  not  counterbalanced  by  a  cor- 
responding activity  of  absorption.  Whether  the  result  is  merely  mechanical, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  distended  capillaries,  imped- 
ing the  direct  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  coats  of  the  venous  radicles,  and 
at  the  same  time  cramping  the  lympbitic  vessels,  or  whether  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  absorbents  do  really  not  participate  in  the  irritation,  is  a  point 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  The  fact,  however,  is  important  in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view.  But,  though  absorption  is  usually  impeded  by 
any  irritation  which  has  the  effect  of  producing,  in  whatever  degree,  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  capillaries,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases  in  which  an  irri- 
tative action  in  a  part  is  not  incompatible  with  increased  absorption ;  as  in 
CMea  of  hypertrophy,  where  this  ninction,  though  not  invigorated  in  the 
Mme  proportion  as  the  nutritive,  must  necessarUy  be  more  active  than  in 
health  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  symmetry  of  growth.  Besides,  the 
abaorbents,  when  submitted  to  a  direct  and  exclusive  stimulation,  obey  the 
general  rule;  that  is,  if  moderately  excited,  they  perform  their  usual  function 
more  vigorously,  but  under  excessive  excitement,  are  deranged  or  impeded 
in  their  action,  or  cease  to  act  altogether.  Atrophy,  general  or  local,  may 
result  from  the  former  condition,  morbid  accumulation  of  secreted  matter 
from  the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  kind  of  absorption  which 
results  from  the  mei>e  physical  imbibition  of  fluids,  or  endosmosis,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  irritation  appears  directly  to  diminish  the  process ;  while  that 
efiected  through  cell-action,  which  is  the  true  vital  absorption,  is  obedient  to 
the  general  law. 

T%B  infloence  of  irritation  upon  the  function  of  secretion  is  of  great  prao- 
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tical  importance.  In  all  the  secretory  organs,  its  first  effect,  if  not  excessive, 
is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  tvithout  materially  altering  its  qualities. 
In  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  it  changes  the  character  as  well  as  increases  the 
amount  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Thus,  the  mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which^  under  a  slight  irritation,  heoomes  somewhat  more  copious,  retaining 
its  usual  bland  qualities,  is,  in  a  higher  grade  of  irritation,  not  only  increased 
in  quantity,  but  so  far  altered  in  quality  as  to  excoriate  the  skin  orer  which 
it  passes.  Thus  also  in  the  action  of  calomel  on  the  b'ver,  a  very  small  dose 
will  often  produce  a  moderate  flow  of  healthy  bile,  while  that  which  results 
from  large  doses  is  not  unfrequently  dark-coloured  and  exceedingly  acrid. 
There  are  many  diseases  which  consist  essentially  in  increased  secretion,  con- 
sequent upon  irritation  of  the  secreting  organs.  Such  frequently  are  diarrhoea, 
cholera  morbus,  and  various  forms  of  dropsy ;  and  whether  the  character  of 
the  fluid  secreted  shall  be  the  same  as  in  health,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
modified,  depends  often  upon  the  degree  of  the  existing  irritation. 

In  many  instances,  the  secreting  organ,  under  high  irritation,  throws  out 
blood  little  if  at  all  altered,  either  by  rupture  of  the  distended  capillaries, 
or  through  pathological  openings  in  their  walls  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  jQentorrAo^es  frequently  have  their 
origin  in  this  cause. 

When  the  irritation  exceeds  a  certain  point,  the  secretory  process  is  dimi- 
nished or  altogether  arrested;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  inflammation 
is  apt  to  be  established. 

The  function  of  nutrition  obeys  the  same  law.  It  is  promoted  by  a  slight 
irritation,  and  impeded,  deranged,  or  arres^d  by  one  of  a  more  violent  cha- 
racter. That  condition  of  a  part  denominated  hypertroph}/^  or  excessive 
growth,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, consequent  upon  a  moderate  irritation  in  the  part,  directed  probably 
with  special  force  to  its  cellular  or  molecular  constituent.  The  disorder  may 
aflect  the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  the  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged,  without  any  other  apparent  deviation 
from  the  healthy  state.  In  this  case,  the  whole  organ  is  probably  the  seat 
of  an  irritative  action.  In  other  instances,  the  intimate  structure  is  deranged, 
in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  one  of  its  components. 

To  complete  our  general  view  of  irritation,  it  remains  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  secondary  effects.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  part  imme- 
diately affected,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  former  situation, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  irritation,  a  state  of  depression  usually  occurs,  ia 
which  the  functions  are  performed  more  feebly,  or  are  for  a  time  suspended. 
The  fatigued  organ  requires  a  period  of  rest  before  it  can  return  to  its  ordi- 
nary duties.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
depremon.  In  parts  of  the  body  not  the  seat  of  primary  irritation,  two 
things  may  occur.  In  the  first  place,  those  closely  connected  by  sympathy 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease,  frequently  participate  in  its  disorder,  and  be- 
come secondarily  irritated.  In  the  second  place,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
limited  amount  of  the  excitability  possessed  by  the  system,  parts  which  are 
affected  neither  with  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  irritation,  are  apt  to  be 
depressed  in  their  action  below  their  previous  condition.  We  may  artificially 
avail  ourselves  of  this  principle  so  as  to  relieve  existing  irritations,  by  esta- 
blishing a  more  powerful  one  elsewhere.  Upon  this  point  there  will  be 
occasion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

Among  the  important  secondary  effects  of  irritation,  are  also  to  be  con- 
lidered  £e  changes  produoed,  and  phenomena  exhibited,  in  parts  which 
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depend  for  the  dae  performaDce  of  their  functions  upon  the  regular  action 
of  the  part  affected.  Now  all  the  fanctions  of  the  body  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, and  so  mutnally  dependent,  that  one  cannot  be  materially  deranged 
vithoat  more  or  less  deranging  the  others.  Hence  an  irritation,  capable  of 
throwing  any  one  function  into  serious  disorder,  will  interfere  secondarily 
with  others  by  depriving  them  of  the  influences  requisite  for  their  due  per- 
fonnancey  or  engendering  new  influences  of  an  injurious  character.  Thus, 
a  derangement  or  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  gives  rise 
to  immured  digestion^  in  consequence  of  whiph  less  nutriment  is  thrown 
into  the  blood,  whii^h,  therefore,  becooies  less  capable  of  supplying  the  due 
material  and  influence  to  the  functions  of  innervation,  secretion,  and  nutri- 
tion ;  and  thus  disorder  in  all  these  functions  may  arise,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  very  different 
mode  of  propagating  disease  from  that  which  is  effected  through  sympathy 
of  parts,  by  which  the  original  irritation  is  immediately  transmitted  from 
one  organ  to  another,  retaining  its.  primary  character  in  its  new  locality. 
But,  though  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  the 
functions,  yet  certain  parts  are  more  intimately  connected  than  others,  and 
in  some  this  connexion  is  so  close,  that  irritation  in  the  one  finds  its  legiti- 
mite  expression  in  derangements  of  the  functions  in  another.  The  nervous 
centres  hold  such  a  oommanding  relation  with  the  whole  system ;  and  irrita- 
tion 10  the  brain,  8|Nnal  marrow,  and  ganglia,  is  often  recognized  only  by 
the  disorder  which  it  produces  in  the  dependent  factions.  From  what  has 
been  said  in  this  section,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  vast  number  of 
morbid  phenomena  and  effects  are  merely  secondary  consequences  of  irrita- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  system  than  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
Specific  Irritatiom. — In  relation  to  specific  irritations,  those,  namely,  in 
which  the  super-excitement  deviates  from  the  ordinary  line  of  excessive 
iction,  few  general  observations  can  be  made ;  as,  from  their  very  nature, 
they  require  a  special  consideration.  In  relation  to  their  origin,  propagation, 
and  effects,  they  are  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  general  laws  already 
stated.  Their  peculiarity  is  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis  or  pre- 
disposition of  system,  which  determines  special  effects  from  ordinary  causes; 
or,  as  much  more  frequently  happens,  upon  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Thus,  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation  may  be  excited  in  systems, 
predisposed  to  these  forms  of  disease,  by  any  irritant  cause ;  while  the  irri- 
tation of  hooping-copgh  is  developed,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  system,  by  a 
peculiar  contagious  principle.  All  contagious  diseases,  so  far  as  they  consist 
in  irritation,  may  be  placed  in  this  category  ;  for  they  are  all  peculiar,  if  in 
nothing  else,  at  least  in  generating  a  poison  similar  in  its  effects  to  that 
which  prodoced  them. 


Article  11. 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  usually  characterised 
by  increased  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  The  co-existence 
of  these  phenomena  in  any  one  part  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  inflammation  in  that  part ;  although,  if  they  persist  for  a  very  short  period, 
there  is  always  associated  with  them  some  modification  of  the  secretory  and 
nutritive  processes.  The  absence,  however,  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptonts 
mentioned  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  inflammation.    Tha% 
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pain  is  gometimes  wboHy  wanting,  and  the  inorea^d  redoess  aod  beat  often 
disappear  before  the  inflammatory  action  ceases.  Bat  almost  every  definition 
of  natural  pnjccsses  is  liable  to  similar  imperfection;  for  the  different  pro- 
oesses  are  so  allied,  intermingled,  or  overlapped,  tbat  scarcely  any  ont»  Is 
tosceptible  of  being  entirely  isolated,  even  for  the  purpose  of  description. 
In  tills  work,  the  t^jrm  inflammation  is  considered  a^  embracing  all  that  series 
of  local  changes  which  commences  when  irritation  ceaseSj  and  ends  otdy  with 
the  lo33  of  life,  or  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 

Inflammation  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  diseased 
conditions;  as  it  cither  attends,  or  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  serious  diseases,  and  in  very  many  instances  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  Hence  it  rcrimres  to  be  studied  with  peculiar  care.  I 
shall  treat  1.  of  its  general  pheoomena,  progress,  and  results;  2.  of  its 
nature  J  3.  of  its  causes;  4*  of  its  modifications  in  the  difierent  tissues;  and 
5»  of  those  varieties  which  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  specific. 

1.  Phenomena,  FrogreUj  and  Resutu  of  Inflammation* 

1*  Kedxess. — Tills  is  usually  the  first  observablo  phenomenon.  It  is  of 
various  intensity  and  shade,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  its 
stage,  the  part  afFocted,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
Every  grade  of  it  is  observable,  from  a  light  rose-colour  to  a  deep  crimson, 
or  even  purple.  It  may  4|>pear  in  points,  in  streaks,  in  minute  Tamificatious, 
or  quite  uniform  like  the  redness  in  blushing.  It  is  generally  moat  intense 
in  one  spot,  and  as  it  recedes  from  this,  gradually  diminishes  until  lost  in 
the  healthy  colour ;  but  sometimes  it  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  and  is  of  erjual 
intensity,  or  very  nearly  so,  throughout.  The  brighter  hues  generally  attend 
ordinary  active  inflaramation;  the  darker,  that  proceeding  from  some  specific 
cause,  or  associated  with  a  feeble  action^  or  a  gjingrenous  tendency.  The 
redness  often  disappears  under  pressure  by  the  fiogers,  and  returns  upon  the 
removal  of  the  pressure;  the  rapidity  with  which  it  returns  measuring  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part.  Sometimes,  however,  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  engorged  state  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  extravasation  of  blood.  The  colour  of  inflamed  parts  is  owing 
chiefly  to  an  enlarged  en  pacify  of  the  ve-s^l?,  which  thus  admit  a  greater 
volume  of  blond,  and  to  the  crowding  of  the  red  cnrpuscles,  which  exist  in 
much  larger  relative  proportion  in  the  vessels  of  the  ioflamed  pt^rt  than  in 
the  circulation  generally.  It  also  sometimes  depends  in  part  upon  the  effu- 
siou  of  blood,  or  tbe  extravasation  of  the  red  fluid  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
intense  redness  exhibited  in  certain  cases  may  be  ascribed,  as  suggested  by 
Hunter,  and  ftubscc{uently  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  unchanged  from  the  arteries  int^o  the  veins. 

2,  Heat, — With  the  increased  redness,  there  is  also  an  increased  tempe- 
rature of  the  part.  This  is  usually  more  sensible  to  the  patient  than  to  the 
observer ;  though  it  may  in  genenil  be  detected  by  tbe  hand,  and  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  thermometer;  but,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr*  Hunter, 
it  would  appear  that  it  never  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart.  Consequently,  when  apart  near  the  centre  of  circulation  is  inflamed, 
the  increase  of  temperature  is  less  than,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
extremities,  where  tbe  ordinary  degree  of  heat  is  iower,  Tbus,  according  to 
Thomson,  blisters  on  the  chest  seldom  raise  the  temperiiture  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees ;  while  upon  a  remote  part  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremi- 
ties, they  produce  an  elevation  of  live  or  six  degrees,  or  even  more.  A  piu-t 
ba&ted  by  inflammation  resists  the  ordinary  causes  of  refrigeratiou  more  thui 
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in  health.     Thus,  Hunter  fouDd  that  the  ear  of  i^rabbit,  inflamed  in  (^onse- 

Suence  of  previooa  congelation,  could  not  be  frozen  anew.  The  causes  of 
^e  increased  temperature  are  probably  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
eapiilarie«y  and  an  augmentation  of  that  vital  action  upon  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  depends.  Thomson  advances,  as  an  objection  to  the  latter  of 
these  causes,  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart;  bat  it  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  blood  on  its  way  from  the  heart 
to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  particularly  when  this  occupies  a  distant  portion 
'  of  one  of  tbe  extremities ;  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  can- 
not depend  exclusively  on  that  of  ^e  blood  brought  to  it ;  and  we  know  of 
no  other  source  from  which  the  caloric  could  be  supplied  than  the  vital 
letion  alluded  to. 

8.  Pain. — ^Pain  is  commonly  felt  very  soon  after  the  ooinmencement  of 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  even  precedes  the  redness.  It  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  degree  and  character ;  being,  in  some  instances,  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  in  others,  exquisitely  severe ;  sometimes  sharp  or  lan- 
cinating, at  other  times  dull,  heavy,  or  .tensive;  sometimes  throbbing,  and 
again  pnngent,  prickling,  burning,  or  merely  itching,  as  in  certain  affections 
of  the  skin.  Occasionally,  it  amounts  only  to  soreness;  the  patient  being 
leareely  conscious  of  pain  unless  the  part  affected  is  pressed  upon  or  moved ; 
ind  pressure  or  motion  aggravates  the  suffering  in  all  cases.  It  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  sometimes  even  intermits. 
These  diversities  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  seat,  degree,  stage,  and 
character  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  often  useful  as  one  of  the  means  of 
diagnosis.  Parts  having  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health,  such  as  tendon, 
ligament,  and  serous  membrane,  often  become  exquisitely  painful  when  in- 
flamed. The  pain  is  frequently  felt  in  parts  remote  from  the  real  seat  of 
disease,  as  in  the  right  shoulder  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  the  glans 
penis  from  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  knee  from 
inflammation  of  the  hip. 

The  cause  of  the  pain  is  some  unexplained  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  be  aggravated  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the  distended 
vessels,  or  the  thickened  neurilema,  and  is  in  many  instances  increased  by 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  producing  what  is  called  pulsative  or  throbbing 
pain;  bat  pressure  cannot  be  the  sole  cause;  as,  when  applied  in  an  equal 
or  even  greater  degree  in  health,  it  produces  no  such  effect ;  and  pain  often 
precedes  tame&ction,  and  is  even  somewhat  relieved  by  it. 

While  the  general  sensibility  is  thus  increased  by  inflammation,  the  special 
sensibility  of  each  particular  organ  is  diminished  or  suspended.  The  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  impaired  when  their  several  or^ns  are 
inflamed;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  have  been  called  the  internal 
senses.  In  the  irritation  which  often  precedes  the  establishment  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  senses  are  sometimes  rendered  more  acute;  and 
the  same  result  takes  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  appendages  of  the  proper 
organ  is  inflamed,  and  propagates  only  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  nervous 
structure,  or  real  seat  of  the  sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  ear  and  eye,  in 
the  former  of  which,  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  exter- 
nal meatus,  is  occasionally  attended  with  increased  acuteness  of  heariug, 
while  the  same  condition  of  the  exterior  membranes  in  the  latter  may  sharpen 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  But  these  are  only  appalrent  exceptions.  The 
general  proposition  remains  unaffected,  that  the  senses  are  impaired  by  in- 
flammation established  in  their  several  organs.  The  finger,  which,  when 
inflamed,  becomes  exquisitely  painful  at  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  loses 
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in  part  or  wholly  the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  shape,  size,  and  peAliar  character  of  the  same  body. 

4.  Swelling. — The  tumefaction  which  attends  inflammation  is  subject 
to  equal  diversities  with  the  other  phenomena.  It  is  sometimes  slight^  as 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  enormous,  as  in  the  testicles  and 
lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused,  prominent  or  flat, 
hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  it  varies  of 
course  in  amount  with  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  Dependent  at  finst 
on  a  mere  increased  influx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  afterwards 
greatly  augmented  by  effusion  into  the  structure  of  the  part,  and  by  a  new 
organization  or  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

5.  Modifications  of  Secretion. — It  has  been  stated  that,  if  inflamma- 
tion last  any  considerable  time,  there  is  always  some  modification  of  the 
secretory  process.  In  its  earliest  stage,  while  yet  the  excitement  has  scarcely 
passed  the  boundary  line  of  irritation,  there  is  usually  an  increase  of  the 
normal  secretion  of  the  affected  organ.  But  when  the  inflammation  has  be- 
come established,  secretion  is  almost  always  diminished,  or  eren  quite  sus- 
pended. Thus,  the  skin  becomes  dry  when  inflamed,  and  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  undergo  a  similar  change.  Hence  the  dry  cough  which 
usually  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  bronchitis.  But,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  secretory  function  is  again  brought  into  action,  the 
secretion  being  even  more  abundant  than  in  health,  and  by  this  very  copious- 
ness relieving,  in  some  measure,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  Hence 
the  mucous  discharge  in  dysentery  and  catarrh,  the  serous  effusion  under 
the  cuticle  in  erysipelas,  and  the  similar  effusion  which  takes  place  in  the 
serous  cavities,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue.  But  the  fluids  thus 
effused  are  not  precisely  in  their  normal  state.  Instead  of  being  perfectly 
bland,  as  in  health,  they  are  often  acrid,  irritating  and  excoriating  the  parts 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  They  are  more  or  leas  albuminous,  and 
frequently  contain  portions  of  the  blood  itself,  or  its  colouring  matter,  to 
the  variable  proportion  of  which  they  owe  their  various  shades  of  yellow, 
red,  or  brown.  They  are,  moreover,  generally  mingled  with  coagulable 
lymph,  and  often,  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  with  pus;  two  charao- 
tcristio  attendants  of  inflammation,  which  require  particular  notice. 

Coagulable  lymph  is  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  a  substance 
exuded  from  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  which,  though  it  escapes  in  the 
liquid  form,  coagulates  after  exudation,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  organized^ 
and  thus  forming  a  new  living  structure.  This  plastic  substance  appears, 
from  chemical  walysis,  as  well  as  from  its  physiological  properties,  to  be 
closely  analogous  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It 
appears  to  be  sometimes  extravasated  with  little  if  any  of  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  but  in  general  is  mixed  with  serous  fluid,  and  is  probably 
thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  deprived  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  possibly  somewhat 
altered  in  the  process  of  exudation.  Of  tnis  fluid,  the  fibrinous  part  con* 
cretes,  while  the  albuminous  portion,  remaining  combined  with  water  and 
saline  matters  in  the  form  of  serum,  fills  and  distends  the  cavities  and  inter- 
stitial  spaces  into  which  it  may  have  been  effused,  or  escapes  in  the  form  of 
flux  from  exposed  surfaces,  or  those  having  a  natural  outlet. 

All  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin  is 
that  it  should  be  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  As  it  first  escapes  it  is  a  ho- 
mogeneous, formless,  transparent  fluid;  but  very  soon  afterwards,  if  examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  multitudes  of  fibrils,  great  num- 
bers of  minute  granules  of  different  sizesi  and  another  set  of  minute  bodieS| 
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which  are  often  corered  by  a  cellalar  envelope,  and  constitute  what  are  called 
uudaiioH  corpuscles.  Coagolation  appears  tq  depend  upon  the  multiplica- 
tion and  ioterlacing  of  the  fibrils  referred  to.  After  coagulation,  the  rudi- 
ments of  hiood-vessets  speedily  appear.  Numerous  red  points  are  £rst  seen; 
these  lengthen  into  lines,  which  quickly  inosculate  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous network ;  -a  communication  is  formed  between  this  and  the  capillaries  of 
the  contiguous  tissue;  and,  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  a  new  struc- 
tare  is*  produced,  possessing  a  more  or  less  perfect  organization.  It  may  be 
readily  conceived  that,  from  deficient  vitality  in  the  efiused  fibrin,  or  from 
nnfiivourable  circumstances  in  the  position  in  which  it  may  be  eztravasated, 
the  process  of  organisation  may  either  never  begin,  or  having  begun,  may 
prove  imperfect  or  abortive.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  solid  products  are 
formed  in  inflammation,  possibly  out  of  the  fibrin  itself,  which  are  amorphous 
ind  without  life,  and  occasionally  others  which,  though  living,  are  altogether 
abnormal  in  their  character. 

Goagnkble  lymph  is  often  exuded  iminediately  after  in'flammation  has  been 
establi^ed.  ft  forms  solid  flocculi  swimming  in  the  serous  effusion,  or  or- 
dinary secretion  of  the  part ;  coagulates  upon  inflamed  surfaces  in  patches  or 
extensive  layers,  constituting  what  has  been  denominated  false  memhram; 
fills  and  consolidates  the  cells  of  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues ;  and  is  even 
extravasated  into  the  substance  of  membranes,  rendering  them  roogh  and 
opaque,  when  they  were  before  smooth  and  transparent.  To  this,  much  of 
the  tumefaction  and  hardness  often  attendant  upon  inflammation  is  ascrib- 
able.  It  is  the  agent  of  important  results,  both  favourable  and  unfavourable. 
By  its  mere  coagulation  ill  certain  positions,  as  for  example  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lai^nx,  it  interferes  with  functions  essential  to  life,  and  thus 
occaaioDS  fatal  consequences.  At.  other  times,  it  proves  useful  by  confining 
effused  fluids  within  certain  limits,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  spreading 
mischief  into^the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  abscesses,  and  in  that 
of  irritating  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities ;  or  by  surrounding  foreign  or 
noxious  bodies  with  a  coating  by  which  they  are  isolated  and  rendered  harm- 
less. By  its  organiaation,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  inflamed  membranes  are 
often  permanently  united,  as  in  the  pleura,  peritoneum^  and  synovial  tissue. 
It  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  the  divided  &ces  of  wounds,  when 
brought  into  apposition,  are  often  reunited,  and  spaces  produced  by  a  violent 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  portion  of  the  body  are  filled  up  by  a  new 
growth.  In  each  of  these  latter  cases,  the  inflammation  by  which  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph  is  produced  is*  named  by  Mr.  Hunter  adhenive  in- 
fiammation  ;  but  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  affection  originating  without 
vk>lenoc,  and  throwing  out  the  same  product  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  tissue 
of  organs.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  that,  when  separated  parts  are 
thus  reunited,  or  lost  parts  replaced,  the  new  structure  partakes  so  far  of  the 
nature  of  the  original,  as  in  general  not  to  interfere  materially  with  the 
functions  of  the  organ.  Thus,  in  areolar  tissue  it  is  cellular,  between  divided 
tendons  is  fibrous,  and  between  broken  bones  is  bony.  But  some  tissues  are 
never  actually  renewed,  as  the  muscular,  and  the  proper  cutaneous  tissue. 

Fus  shows  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  inflammation  than  the  substance  last 
mentioned.  Very  frequently  the  inflammatory  affection  ceases  without  yield- 
ing this  product,  and  it  is  then  said  to  end  in  resolution.  If  it  persevere, 
however,  pus  generally  makes  its  appearance,  mingled  at  first  in  small  pro- 
portion with  the  serum,  coagulable  lymph,  or  other  secreted  fluid,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  unmixed.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  called  suppuration,  which  is  merely  a  step  in  that 
complex   succession  of  morbid  actions  denominated  inflammutiuii.     It  is 
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\7r0ng,  therefore,  to  say  of  suppuration  that  it  ie  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inflammation,  or  to  use  the  name  suppurative  inflammation  as  expressife  of 
a  distinct  character  of  this  morbid  state.  The  period  at  which  pus  first  ap- 
pears varies  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  There,  is  no  vascular  tissue  of 
the  body  in  which  it  may  not  be  produced.  It  is  liable  to  considerable 
diversity  of  character;  but  that  produced  in  ordinary  inflammation,  in  a 
sound  state  of  the  constitution,  and  called  frequently  healthy  or  laudaUe 
puSf  because  it  often  acts  an  essential  part  in  the  repair  of  injury,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  of  parts,  has  the  following  properties. 

It  is  a  whitish-yellow  or  slightly  greenish,  homogeneous,  opaque  liqnid, 
somewhat  thicker  than  cream,  of  a  mawkish  odour,  and  sweetish  taste.  Il 
is  not  ropy  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  readily  separate  into  two  parts 
by  standing.  It  is  misoible  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  in  which 
it  sinks  as  it  were  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  is  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid ;  but  sometimes  exhibits  the  former  condition  when  taken 
from  scrofulous  abscesses,  and  the  latter  after  exposure  to  the  bat.  It  is  slow 
to  putrefy.  Hunter  found  it  to  differ  from  all  other  animal  fluids  which  he 
examined,  in  being  coagulated  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  its  reaction  with  various  chemical  agents  '^  bat  the 
results  obtained  are  of  little  practical  importance.  It  dissolves  rapidly  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa*  Upon  analysis,  it  yields  albumen,  extractive 
matter,  fatty  matter,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  num^ 
rous  other  salts.  The  fatty  matter  is  peculiarly  abundant,  constituting  from 
9  to  24  per  cent.  Under  th'e  microscope,  pus  appears  to  consist  of  small, 
round,  and  occasionally  oval  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  thin  transparent  liquid. 
The  pus  globules  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  thi^  blood,  and  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  exudation  corpuscles.  The  liquid  in  which  they 
float  is  albuminous,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  chemical  eom* 
position  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  (SitnonU  Chemistry,  ii.  92.) 

Pus  is  often  mixed  with  blood,  and  in  various  proportions  with  many 
other  substances,  which  modify  its  character,  such  as  serum,  mucus,  and. 
coagulable  lymph.  It  is  often  rendered  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell 
by  contact  with  parts  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  by  other  causes.  It 
differs  also  materially  in  properties,  even  where  no  difference  is  observable 
by  the  senses  or  chemical  examination.  The  pus  of  syphilis,  or  of  small- 
pox,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  common  abscess,  though  the' 
latter  is  harmless,  while  the  former  is  capable  of  producing  the  diseases 
respectively  in  which  it  originated.    . 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  pus  is  produced. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  secretory  process ;  but  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  that  no  orifices 
exist  in  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  through  which  its  corpuscles  could  pos- 
sibly escape ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  produced  from  the  exuded  lymph, 
probably  in  consequence  of  failure  in  the  attempt  at  organization,  the  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  degenerating  into  those  characteristic  of  pus.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  fibrin  of  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  simibr  change. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  pus  is  in  all  cases  the  product  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  occasionally  found  disseminated  in  tissues,  or  collected  together 
in  masses,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  in  these  organs  during  life,  and  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  appearances  which  that  affection  leaves  behind  it  after  death.  Such 
phenomena  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who 
have  recently  suffered  amputation  or  other  operation,  by  which  a  suppurative 
disease  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance  has  been  removed.     But  they  are 
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also  said  to  be  presented  in  some  rare  iDstanoes,  in  which  no  inflammatory 
source  of  pae,  eziating  at  the  time,  or  within  a  short  period  previously,  could 
be  discovered.  In  the  former  case,  the  collections  of  pus  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  previous  absorption  of  that  liquid  from  the  suppurative  source,  and 
its  subsequent  deposition  in  distant  parts.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  pus,  and  the  structure  of  blood-vessels  and  absorbents, 
it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  the  corpuscles' of  the  former  can  find  either 
eatrance  or  exit  through  the  coats  of  the  latter;  and,  if  pus  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  veins  and  absorbents  proceeding  from -the  neighbourhood  of 
pomlent  collections,  its  presence  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  its  production 
within  these  vessels  than  -to  its  entrance  into  them  from  without.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  pus  may  sometimes  enter  blood-vessels  or  absorb- 
ents through  ulceration  or  other  pathological  openings  imade  through  their 
walls.  Some  ascribe  the  deposits  of  pus  above  mentioned  to  inflammation 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  or  blood-vessels  in  general,  terminating 
in  suppuration;  but  we  are  here  again  met  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  passage  of  the  pus  corpuscles  through  the  continuous  and  unbroken 
ooats  of  the  capillaries,  in  the  act  of  deposition.  The  probability  appears  to 
be  that,  under  the  influence  of  various  matters  absorbed  into  the  veins,  or 
otherwise  entering  the  circulation,  the  fibrin  or  organizable  constituent  of  the 
blood  may  undergo  such  a  degradation  in  character,  as  to  provoke  its  elimi- 
nation, and,  when  it  is  eliminated,  to  cause  its  conversion  into  pus,  as  when 
tbrown  out  in  certain  stages  of  inflammation.  Where  the  affection  proceeds 
from  any  suppurative  focus  previously  existing,  the  pus,  degraded  into  an 
absorbable  sanies,  and  then  entering  the  veins  or  absorbents,  may  act  as  a 
ferment  in  inducing  the  change  referred  to  in  the  fibrin. . 

When  suppuration  is  established,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  abates; 
and  hence  its  occurrence  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  one  of  the  ter- 
minations of  inflammation.  The  pus  may  appear  upon  the  free  surface  of 
membranes,  or  diffused  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  or  collected  together 
within  the  substance  of  the  different  structures,  forming  abscesses. 

6.  Modification  of  Nutrition,  or  Changes  of  Structure. — Along 
with  the  modification  of  the  secretory  process,  the  nutritive  also  undergoes 
material  change.  Not  only  is  the  inflamed  part  increased  in  size  and  density 
by  the  congestion  and  effusion  which  take  place,  but  it  often  also  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  new  growth,  as  already  explained,  by  the  organization  of  the 
eoagulable  lymph. 

So/leninf/, — ^At  the  same  time  that  the  dimensions  and  density  of  the  part 
are  augmented,  there  is  almost  always,  in  acute  inflammation,  a  diminution 
of  cohesion,  so  that  the  texture  is  more  easily  torn  than  in  he«ilth.  This 
occurs  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process;  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  the  softening  usually  increases ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
healthy  tenacity  of  the  texture  is  so  much  diminished,  that  after  death  the 
finger  may  be  passed  through  it  almost  without  resistance.  This  softening 
often  ends  in  a  complete  disorganization  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  texture, 
which  appears  to  break  down,  and  is  either  removed  by  the  absorbents,  or 
dissolved  in  the  pus,  with  which  it  seems  to  become  identified. 

Induration, — ^It  rarely  happens  that  a  part  is  hardened  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  density  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  induration.  In  the  former,  there  may  be  greater  weight  and 
greater  closeness  of  texture;  but  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  increased 
Friability.  In  hardening,  on  the  contrary,  tho  part  is  not  only  more  dense, 
but  it  resists  iqore  firmly  every  mechanical  agency  that  may  tend  to  indent, 
rupture,  or  divide  it.     It  is  torn  or  cut  with  ^Teater  difficulty,  is  often  sono- 
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roQs  when  struck,  and  emits  a  peculiar  sound  nnder  the  knife.  Density  is 
often  present  in  acute  inflammation,  hardening,  as  before  mentioned,  seldom. 
It  often,  however,  attends  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  left  behind  when 
the  inflammation  cea^s.  In  these  cases,  it  arises  from  an  organization  of 
the  coagulable  lymph  effiised  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  a 
consequent  consolidation  of  that  tissue,  by  th^  union  of  its  snrfiices. 

Ulceration. — Though, ,  during  the  existence  of  acute  inflammation,  the 
absorption  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  part  affected  is  much  less  vigorous  than 
in  health,  interstitial  absorption  appears  often  to  be  invigorated*  Whenever 
fat  is  present  in  an  inflamed  part,  it  is,  according  to  6«ndrin,  very  quickly 
absorbed.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  tissue  affected  is  not  uttfrequently 
a  result  of  the  same  process.  This  may  occur  upon  the  free  surface  of  organs, 
in  which  case  ulcers  are  produced,  and  the  process  is  called  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption, or  ulceration.  It  may  also  happen  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues, 
preparing  a  receptacle  for  the  pus,  and  making  a  way  for  the  resulting  ab- 
scess to  the  sur^ce.  In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Hunter  denominated  it  pro- 
gressive absorption.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  process  in  these  two  cases.  Another  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  ulceration 
is  at  present  entertained  by  some  paUiologists.  Denying  the  action  of  tha 
absorbents  in  the  case  altogether,  they  maintain  that  the  loss  of  substance 
is  owing  to  the  disintegration  and  liquefaction  of  the  tissue,  which  thus 
separates  from  its  attachment,  and  is  either  thrown  off  from  surfEUtes,  or 
collected  along  with  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  structure. 

If  wc  admit  ulceration  to  be  the  result  of  an  absorbent  action,  its'*probable 
cause  is,  in  most  cases,  such  a  diminution  of  vitality,  under  the  inflammatoiy 
process,  as  to  lessen  the  resistance  to  that  action,  which  is  always  going 
on  even  in  health,  but  is  then  properly  balanced  by  a  due  condition  of  the 
other  functions.  When  a  part  dies,  if  the  neighbouring  parts  are  not  too 
much  debilitated,  the  absorbents  immediately  begin  to  remove  it.  When  a 
part  approaches  death,  the  same  operation  commences  in  the  more  vigorous, 
or  less  exhausted  structure,  in  contact  with  it.  Certain  specific  inflamma- 
tions are  peculiarly  disposed  to  ulceration;  and  it  is  more  apt  to  occur, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  a  debilitated  or  depraved  than  in  a  sound  state 
of  health.  Pressure  also  promotes  it.  Acute  inflammation,  supervening  on 
chronic,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  it,  as  the  already  debilitated  part 
cannot  resist  the  new  excitement. 

Ulceration  upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  upon  the  skin  and  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  usually  commences  in  a  single 
point,  producing  a  small  ulcer,  which  gradually  spreads  till  it  reaches  ita 
limits.  Sometimes,  however,  it  commences  in  several  points  at  once,  or  in 
succession.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  a  pricking  pain,  which  varies 
very  much  in  different  tissues,  and  different  varieties  of  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  very  slow  and  of  very  small  extent,  and  again  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  destructive.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  commonly  denominated  pA(»- 
gedenic.  It  occurs  in  every  texture  susceptible  of  inflammation.  In  bone, 
it  constitutes  caries.  It  is  improper  to  say  that  inflammation  terminates  in 
ulceration.  The  latter  is  merely  a  step  in  the  former  complicated  process, 
and  is  always  attended  with  other  marks  of  inflammation.  It  is  by  the 
coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  capillaries,  and  organized,  that 
fatal  hemorrhage  is  prevented  from  occurring  from  the  divided  vessels. 
Ulcerative  absorption  may  precede  suppuration,  but  it  is  almost  always  very 
speedily  followed  by  the  secretion  of  pus.  When  the  ulceration  ceases,  the 
loss  is  restored,  and  the  parts  return  to  health  by  the  process  of  granulation. 
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Abtcfues, — It  has  been  stated  that  pus  may  be  collected  id  cavities,  in  the 
interior  of  the  different  structures,  and  that  these  collections  are  called  abscesses. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  ordinary  result  of  suppuration,  where  there  is  no  natural 
outlet  for  the  pus.  The  cavities  which  receive  these  collections  are  made,  either 
by  the  absorption  of  the  softened  tissue,  or  by  the  breaking  down  and  decom- 
poflifcioQ  of  the  tissue,  and  ite  solution  in  the  pus,  or  by  the  two  agencies  com- 
oined.  After  the  abocess  has  been  formed,  it  has  a  tendency  to  advance  towards 
the  aar&oe  of  the  body.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  for  which  it  is  easier  to 
find  a  reason  than  a  cause.  The  object  undoubtedly  is  that  the  pus  may  have 
a  safe  outlet  What  is  the  immediate  agency  by  which  this  outward  direction 
is  given  has  not  been  ascertained.  On  all  sides,,  the  abscess  is  surrounded  with 
a  barrier  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  consolidated  by  coagulable  lymph,  or  of 
the  lymph  itself,  organized  and  converted  into  a  pseudo-membranous  cyst  or 
mcy  which  has  the  prq>ertie8  of  absorption  and  secretion.  But  in  that  portion 
of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  which  presents  towards  the  surface  of  the  body, 
uleerative  absorption  takes  place,  preceded  by  the  adhesion  of  the  tissues  to 
be  absorbed,  so  as  to  confine  the  pus  within  its  destined  route.  At  length, 
the  whole  of  the  parts  intervening  between  the  abscess  and  the  cuticle  being 
removed,  this  is  ruptured,  and  the  pus  discharged.  Along  with  it,  are  fre- 
quently discharged  portions  of  solid  matter,  sometimes  resembling  membrane, 
&ongh  anorganized,  and  consisting  probably  in  chief  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

Where  a  dense  tendinous  or  fibrous  fascia,  which  is  of  very  difficult  absorp- 
tion, intervenes  between  the  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  any  other 
obstacle  exists  to  the  direct  outward  passage  of  the  pus,  this  fluid  frequently 
makes  for  itself  a  circuitous  route,  and  often  produces  great  mischief  in  its 
course,  by  occasioning  the  absorption  of  textures  which  most  readily  yield  to 
this  process,  as  cellular  substance,  muscle,  and  even  bone. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  reaching  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  abscess  opens 
into  one  of  the  interior  cavities,  and  commits  great  havoc  by  the  inflammation 
excited  in  the  parts  with  which  the  pus  comes  in  contact.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
harrier  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  usually  confines  it,  is  defective  or  altogether 
wanting;  and  the  pus,  escaping  into  the  cellular  tissue,  travels  to  a  considerable 
fistanoe,  destroying,  and,  as  it  were,  dissecting  out  that  tissue  from  the  Ihidst 
of  others  which  have  greater  power  of  resistanoe. 

When  an  absoess  is  discharged,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  edges 
of  the  orifice  are  absorbed,  and  an  open  ulcer  produced.  But  an  abscess  from 
which  the  pus  has  a  free  escape,  is  in  no  respect  different  from  an  ulcer,  except 
in  the  greater  protection  which  it  enjoys  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  pre- 
aenta  a  similar  suppurating  surface,  and  is  filled  up  'by  a  similar  process  of 
granulation. 

Gangrene  and  Mortification, — In  the  course  of  an  attack  of  inflammation, 
a  portion  of  the  diseased  structure  sometimes  loses  its  vitality,  and  passes 
from  under  the  influence  of  physiological  to  that  of  chemical  laws.  This  loss 
of  life  in  a  part  is  denominated  mortification,  the  resulting  condition  gangrene 
or  sphacelus.  Many  writers,  however,  following  Galen,  make  a  distinction 
between  gangrene  and  sphacelus,  applying  the  former  term  to  the  state  which 
immediately  precedes  the  absolute  death  of  an  inflamed  part,  the  latter  to  that 
which  exists  after  its  death.  There  is  some  convenience  in  this  division ;  as 
we  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  condition  in  which  mortification, 
thoQgh  strongly  threatened  or  inevitable,  is  not  completely  accomplished.  But 
this  eondidon  is,  in  &ct,  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  phases  of  mflammation, 
■ad  can  scarcely  receive  a  distinct  name  without  some  confusion.  In  using 
the  term  gangKne,  therefore,  I  shall  consider  it  as  applicable  to  parts  already 
VOL.  I.  3 
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dead ;  though  the  epithet  fjangrmo%Mt  mstj  soraetiraes  be  employed  aa  expres- 
sive of  a  stAte  allied  or  approaching  to  gauj^reue. 

The  immediate  cause  of  gaoirrcnc,  in  iuflamiuatton,  ia  probably  a  dippropor- 
tion  between  the  excitemoQfc  of  a  part  and  its  powers  of  vitality,  the  latter 
being  entirely  exhausted  by  a  great  excess  uf  the  former.  If  the  life  of  a 
part  is  feeble,  a  comparative  slight  elevation  of  its  actions  may  produce  ita 
death ;  if  vigorons,  a  great  excess  of  excitation  is  rcr|uisite  to  this  resuU, 
Whatever,  therefore,  weakens  a  part,  or  excessively  excites  it,  may  dispose  to 
gangrene;  and  those  parts  are  most  liable  to  this  condition  which  are  naturally 
the  weakest.  There  are  certain  states  of  system^  and  certain  diseases,  which 
are  characterized  by  a  univcri^il  reduction  of  vital  power,  and  in  which  inflam- 
mation is  very  apt  to  run  into  mortiiication;  and  there  appear  to  exist  certain 
s^peciOc  inflammatioBSj  which  are  much  more  liable  to  this  result  than  infiam* 
mation  of  the  ordinary  character.  The  blood  also  is  sometimes  in  a  condition 
whkh  strongly  predisposes  to  gangrene,  probably  because  it  is  unable  to  afford 
those  supplies  of  material,  and  that  healthy  stimulus^  which  are  rcfjuiaite  to 
vigorous  health.  GaMgrene^  moreover,  may  occur  from  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part 

The  approach  of  gangrene,  in  parts  that  can  be  seen,  is  usually  marked  by 
Bufficieutly  striking  phenomena.  The  cireulutioiij  though  it  stiil  goes  on  in 
the  larger  vessels,  is  much  more  languid,  and,  in  a  portion  of  the  capillaries, 
is  nearly  or  quite  sngpeuded;  the  colour  becomes  much  darker,  assuming  a 
purple-red  or  even  livid  huej  the  setii^ibility  is  in  general  diminished,  though 
a  sense  of  burning  is  usually  experienced,  and  very  severe  puin  sometimes 
immediately  precedes  mortification;  the  temperature  is  lessened;  the  tume- 
faction, though  often  somewhat  aiigmeDted,  is  attended  with  a  softness  and 
Haccidity  not  before  existing,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  doughy  feel ;  and  a  dark, 
bloody,  turbid  serum  is  cfiuscd  into  the  interstices  of  the  afl'ectcd  tissue,  or 
upon  its  surface.  Absolute  gangrene  is  evinced  by  a  total  cessation  of  circu- 
lation 80  that  the  part  will  not  bleed  if  cut  into,  an  entire  loss  of  sensibility, 
a  change  of  colour  to  black,  grayish,  or  livid,  and  a  loss  of  the  natural  heat, 
unless  in  so  far  as  caloHo  may  be  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  At 
a  period  after  the  deuth  of  the  part,  diflTcring  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  tempeniture,  and  the  amount  of  fluids  present,  chemical 
changes  take  pluee,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  fetid  gases,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  putrefaction.  In  this  condition,  the  tissues  are  very 
much  softened,  so  as  t<)  be  easily  broken  or  torn,  and  have  their  interstices 
tilled  and  often  distended  with  fetid  gases,  and  with  brownish,  turbid,  and 
offengjve  liquids.  Bui'  putrefaction  must  not  be  confounded  with  mortification. 
The  hitter  often  takes  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  former  makes  it« 
appearance;  so  that  the  absence  of  an  oSeusive  smell  is  no  proof  that  mortifi- 
cation has  not  occurred.  Still,  as  spontaneous  decomposition  begins  sooner  or 
later,  and  as  parts  which  have  entirely  lost  the  ordinary  signs  of  life  some- 
times resume  vital  actions  and  return  to  health,  it  is  safest,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  to  admit  the  existence  of  gangrene^  unless  some  evidence  of  decomposition 
IB  presented. 

Inflammation  never  ends  with  the  occnrreuce  of  moriiflcation,  unless  the 
patient  dies  at  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary,  (his  process  is  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  the  iiijnry  sustained.  The  mortified  part  is  encompassed  with  a 
border  of  inflammation,  which,  in  parts  open  to  iuspeetion,  appears  as  a  red 
line,  dividing  the  living  from  the  dead  structure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
thi^  inflammation  is  probably  the  excitation  prmluced  by  the  contact  of  dead, 
and  therefore  foreign  matter.  It  gpeedily  results  in  ulceration,  by  which  the 
mortified  part  is  separated|  andj  if  upon  the  exterior  surface^  or  a  surface 
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ccmmanicatiDg  externally,  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  what  is  denominated 
a  slough.  An  ulcer  is  thus  left,  which  presents  a  suppurating  surface,  and  is 
filled,  as  other  healthy  ulcers,  hy  granulations.  An  account  of  mortification, 
occurring  from  other  causes  than  inflammation,  will  fall  properly  under  an- 
other head. 

Granulation  and  Cicatrization, — It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  forma- 
tioQ  of  sores  bj  ulcerative  absorption,  after  the  opening  of  abscesses,  and  after 
the  separation  of  dead  parts  from  the  living  in  cases  of  mortification,  a  pro- 
cess of  repair  is  commenced,  called  granulation,  by  which  the  loss  is  suppUed, 
and  the  diseased  parts  return  to  health.  This  consists  in  the  exudation  of 
coagalable  lymph  upon  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  organization  of  this  lymph 
into  floudl,  red,  shining  conical  eminences,  forming  a  new  surfiBkee,  which  be« 
comes  the  seat  of  a  similar  action,  and  so  on  successively  till  the  cavity  is 
filled  up  to  the  due  level.  At  least  this  is  the  view  which  appears  to  be  taken 
by  Hunter.  According  to  Macartney,  however,  though  granulations  may 
sometimes  be  formed  out  of  exuded  coagulable  lymph,  they  are  usually  the 
product  of  deposition  and  organization,  going  on  simultaneously,  as  in  ordinary 
^wth.  The  process  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompanied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  which  covers,  and  in  some  measure  protects,  the  new  and  tender 
growth.  It  is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  inflammation,  which  is  now  directed 
towards  health.  That  the  action  is  essentially  inflammatory  is  proved  by  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  surrounding  parts,  by  the  increased 
vasoolarity  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  granulations  form,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  pus. 

Three  conditions  have  been  mentioned  above  in  which  granulation  takes 
place.  A  fourth  is  presented  by  wounds,  the  surfaces  of  which  cannot  be 
broaght  into  contact,  or,  if  brought  together,  fail  to  unite  directly  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  first  intention.  But  this  subject  belongs  exiclusively 
to  surgery. 

Granulations  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite.  Hence,  when  developed, 
theytXMtlesce,  producing  a  constantly  increasing  contraction  of  the  granulating 
iorkce ;  so  that,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  extent  of  the  surface  is 
osually  much  less  than  at  first.  If,  moreover,  two  granulating  surfaces  are 
brought  into  contact,  they  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  union  of  the 
opposite  granulaUons.  This  mode  of  union  is  called  by  surgical  writers  union 
l^  the  Mecond  intention,  while  to  that  in  which  the  divided  edges  coalesce 
through  a  layer  of  ooagulable  lymph,  without  pus  or  granulations,  the  name 
of  union  bjf  Ae  firzi  intention  has  been  applied.  As  Mr.  Thomson  has  cor- 
rectly observed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  diffierence  between  these 
modes  of  union.  Both  are  effected  through  the  effusion  and  organization  of 
fibrin ;  and  the  only  distinction  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  fibrin  assumes  a 
grain-like  form,  and  pus  is  secreted,  while  these  circumstances  are  wanting  in 
the  other.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  edges 
of  wounds;  as  has  been  maintained,  can  unite  by  the  first  intention  without 
inflammation.  The  solution  of  this  question  belongs  to  the  surgical  writer. 
The  new  structure,  resulting  from  the  granulating  process,  often  resembles 
the  one  of  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  loss,  but  is  seldom  identical  with 
it.  It  contains  not  only  blood-vessels,  but  nerves  and  absorbents  also;  as 
may  be  inferred,  in  relation  to  the  former,  from  the  sensibility  of  granulating 
■arlaees,  and,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  from  the  ulcerative  absorption  which 
frequently  ocours  in  them.  » 

When,  in  the  progress  of  the  process  of  reparation,  the  granulations  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  surface,  they  cease  to  grow,  lose  their 
grsDular  aspect,  become  flat  at  top,  and  gradually  cover  themselves  with  a 
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coating  somewbat  analogoua  tothiit  wliicli  bad  originally  existed.  Hy  Eoglisli 
surgeons  tbe  name  arafrix  m  applied  to  tliis  new  Hupefficial  strut^tnre,  and 
cicatnmtiofi  to  tbe  proceis  produciog  it>  Tbus,  in  tbe  beuling  of  nleers  upon 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  bodji  the  fornmtion  of  tbe  new  skin  is  called  cicHtrixjUioDi 
and  tbe  new  ekin  itself  a  cicatrix.  iSonie  of  tbe  Fry  neb  writers  extend  ibe 
signtlieation  of  tbese  terms  nmeb  further^  including  under  tbe  fonner  the  wbole 
process  of  reprodtictioti,  and  under  tbe  latter  tbe  wbolc  of  tbe  new  structure. 
There  is  a  convenience  in  giving  tb»  term  cicatrix  sucban  ext^snaion  aa  to  em- 
brace those  evidences  wbich  tbe  uniun  of  ^aparated  parts^  and  tbe  reparation  of 
loftt  parts,  leave  behind  to  indicate  their  having  taken  place.  We  frequently 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  such  evidences,  discovered  afler  death  in  the  interior 
structuref',  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  general  name  by  which  they  may  be  desig- 
nated. But  tbe  term  cicatrization  is  here  restricted  to  the  process  firat 
alluded  to. 

^uvimari/, — It  may  not  be  improper  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the 
course  of  inflammation,  ao  that  it  may  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  firet 
evidencea  of  iia  existence,  as  a  general  rule,  are  uuusuaJ  redness  and  beat, 
with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part.  The  secretions  are  first  increased,  then 
diuiinislied  or  suspended,  and  again  restored  with  much  alt^^ration.  The  liquid 
part  of  the  blood  or  liquor  Faiiguinis  is  eflfusetl,  with  more  or  less  of  tbe 
colouring  matter,  and  frequently  blood  itself  little  if  at  all  altered-  More 
or  less  nf  the  coagulable  lymph  or  Sbrin  of  the  effused  liquor  sanguinis  coagu- 
lates, while  tbe  serous  portion,  or  thtit  reiuiinrng  liquid,  is  diffused  in  the 
interstices  of  tbe  tissue,  the  former  being  moi?t  abundant  in  tbe  central  portiou 
of  the  iufltimmatioo,  and  the  latter  in  its  borders.  In  this  condition,  the 
coagulated  fibrin  becomcB  tbe  seat  of  organic  action,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  new  bloo<i -vessels  eonnccted  with  the  previously  existing  capillaries,  m 
that  a  sort  of  growth  takes  place  in  the  part.  There  is,  at  tbe  same  time,  ia 
acute  inflammation^  and  geneniUy  even  in  chrouie,  a  softening  of  the  structure, 
fto  that  it  may  bo  more  easily  torn  or  broken.  Should  tbe  progress*  of  the 
['inflammation  now  cease,  the  redncBs,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  begin  to  abate, 
and  gradually  disappear,  the  effused  fluids  arc  absorbed,  and  tbe  parts  return 
to  their  former  condition,  except  that  some  hardness  ia  occasionally  left 
behind,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  arising  from  the  solidified  fibrin.  The 
iniammation  is  then  said  to  terintnate  in  rt^mfuthn.  Frequently,  after  a 
iomewbat  profuse  secretion  or  hemarrbage,  tbe  inflammatory  action  ceaaea;  and 
the  same  result  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  tbe  exuded  coagulable  lymph 
nerves  as  the  bond  of  a  vital  union  between  surfaces  naturally  distinct,  or 
produced  by  violence.  In  the  former  case,  tbe  inflammatiou  is  said  to  tcr- 
'  ininate  id  effuston,  in  the  latter,  in  adhesion.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  tbe 
effusion  and  adhesion  are  mere  effects  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  should 
aot  be  considered  as  its  terminations. 

8bould  the  inflammation  persist,  a  new  condition  of  things  denominated 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  redness  diminishes,  tbe  softness  increases,  and 
pus  gradually  mingles  with  the  other  fluids,  or  tiikea  their  place  upon  the 
surface,  or  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  In  the  hitter  case,  portions  of  the 
tasBue  are  broken  down,  and  cither  absorbed,  or  dissolved  in  the  pus,  which  is 
nBoallj  collected  in  cavities;  while,  in  the  parts  around  these  cavities,  coagu- 
Uble  lymph  exists,  as  in  tbe  earlier  stage,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  tbe  diffusion 
of  the  purulent  liquid.  Tbese  cavities  are  called  abscesses.  By  means  of 
ulcerative  absorption,  a  passage  is  then  made  for  the  pus  externally.  Some- 
times absorption  takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part,  prmiucing  an  open  sore,  which 
ia  then  called  an  ulcer,  while  the  process  is  dcnoniinat'cd  ulceration.  Some- 
times a  portloa  of  the  affected  tissue  or  tissues  undergoes  mortiflcationj  or,  ia 
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other  words,  loees  its  life,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  absorption, 
leaving  an  open  and  suppurating  ulcer.  Acoordidg  as  one  or  another  of 
these  various  conditions  is  presented,  the  inflammation  is  said  to  terminate  in 
ptpfmratHMj  itkeraHoriy  or  mortification.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  are  mere 
incidentB  in  the  progress  of  inflammation,  whiqh  in  the  first  two  persists  dur- 
ing their  whole  course,  and  in  the  last  continues  in  the  parts  which  have  not 
lost  their  life,  and  is  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts.  Neither 
of  the.%,  therefore,  can  strictly  be  considered  as  terminations  of  inflammation. 
The  cavities  of  abscesses  and  ulcers,  as  well  as  those  left  by  the  sloughing 
of  mortified  parts,  are  filled  up  by  a  growth  of  granulations,  which,  when 
oompletedy  cover  themselves  with  a  kind  of  sFm  or  membranous  structure, 
or  in  other  words  undergo  cicatrisation.  Granulation  and  cicatrization  have 
been  cooaidered  as  terminations  of  inflammation;  but  with  as  little  reason  as 
the  phenomena  or  actions  above  alluded  to.  They  are  merely  the  last  acts  of 
this  complicated  process,  which  cannot  legitimately  be  said  to  have  any  other 
termination  than  in  resolution,  that  is,  spontaneous  subsidence,  or  in  death. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  inflammation,  so  far  as  regards  the  parts  in  which 
it  is  seated.  The  period  occupied  by  this  course  is  exceedingly  variable. 
Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and  possibly  in  a  few  hours ; 
•omeGmes  it  requires  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  for  its  completion.  When 
]Mt>tracted,  it  is  denominated  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
i  mere  continuance  of  an  acute  attack  in  a  mitigated  form,  though  not  unfre- 
qnently  the  grade  of  excitement  is  at  the  commencement  scarcely  higher  than 
that  which  is  sustained  throughout. 

Chronic  infiammcUifm  is  susceptible  of  all  those  diversities  of  action  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  apt  to  be  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  frequently  little 
or  no  observable  increase  of  redness  or  heat,  the  pain  is  less  than  in  the  acute, 
and  the  tumefaction  difiers  often  in  being  attended  with  induration  instead  of 
softening  of  the  tissues.  It  owes  its  protracted  duration  usually  to  one  of  two 
eircamstances,  either  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  as  where  chronic 
gastritis  is  sustained  by  the  habitual  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  or  to  the 
existence  of  some  peculiar  diathesis,  as  the  scrofulous,  which  predisposes  to  a 
alow  march  of  the  inflammation.  The  nature  of  the  part  also  has.  some  influ- 
ence, certain  parts  being  more  disposed  to  the  chronic  form  than  others. 
There  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  the  two  states  of  inflammation. 

Some  writers  nuike  a  grade  of  inflammation  between  the  acute  and  chronic, 
which  they  call  tubacute  inflammation;  and  this  term  is  convenient,  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  condition  in  which  the  morbid  action  exceeds  but  little  that  which 
occurs  in  the  chronic  form,  but  is  of  a  comparatively  short  duration,  so  that 
the  case  cannot  come  under  this  denomination,  while  it  is  excluded  firom  that 
of  the  acute  by  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms. 

^     Sometimes  inflammation  runs  its  accustomed  course,  so  far  as  relates  to 
it»_  effeoU  upon  the  texture  in  which  it  is  seated,  with  scarcely  any  of  those 
ewidenoes  by  which  its  existence  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  is  usually 
detected,  such  as  pain,  disordered  function,  ana  <K)nstitutional  disturbance. 
Under  these  droumstances,  it  is  said  to  be  latent,  and  often  escapes  attention 
until  serioos  injunr  has  been  inflicted.     This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
^dth  little  excitability  of  system,  arising  either  from  original  constitution,  from 
modes  of  life,  or  firom  previous  disease.     According  to  Dr.  Alison,  it  is  more 
frequent  in  the  bhick  than  in  the  white,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  in  the 
poorly  fed  than  in  those  of  luxurious  habits ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in  conva- 
lescents from  acute  diseases.     Sometimes,  however,  the  absence  of  pain  and 
Other  obvious  symptoms  is  ascribable  to  the  simultaneous  existence  of  some 
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other  disease  which  blunts  or  destroys  the  sensibility,  as  typhoid  feycr,  for 
example,  and  paralytic  affections. 

7.  JIffects  op  Inflammation  beyond  its  primary  8F*at. — Our  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  directed  to  tlie  local  phenomena  of  influnimation.  But 
its  effects  are  by  no  means  conGned  to  its  original  seat.  If  sc?ere  or  extensive, 
it  always  involves  other  parts,  or  the  system  at  large,  in  disorder.  As  the 
functions  of  the  inflamed  organ  are  impaired  or  suspended  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  inflammation,  other  dependent  or  connected  functions  must 
necessarily  suffer;  and  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  derangement.  The  physician 
should  always  be  on  his  guar^  upon  this  point ;  as  it  is  by  the  observation 
of  these  secondary  effects  alone  that  he  is,  in  some  instances,  enabled  to  trace 
inflammation  to  its  real  seat;  and  the  effects  themselves  occasionally  require  his 
interference  for  their  relief.  Again,  the  vitiated  products  of  an  inflamed  organ 
oflen  occasion  disorder  in  the  part«  with  which  they  come  into  contact ;  as 
when  the  acrid  bile  from  an  inflamed  liver  produces  diarrhoea  by  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  acrid  urine  from  the  inflamed  kid- 
neys occasions  irritation  throughout  the  urinary  passages.  But,  independently 
of  these  sources  of  derangement,  inflammation  produces  other  very  important 
effects  beyond  its  immediate  seat,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Effects  upon  the  Blood, — The  character  of  the  blood  is  considerably  modified 
during  inflammation.  The  most  striking  result  o£the  change  is  that  peculiar 
appearance  called  the  hvffy  coat  This  is  a  whitish,  or  yellowish-white,  and 
sometimes  greenish  stratum,  formed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  blood  during 
coagulation.  Soft  and  viscid  at  the  commencement  of  the  coagulation,  it  is 
fully  formed  when  the  clot  begins  to  contract  and  separate  from  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  but  does  not  attain  its  greatest  density  till  the  contraction  of  the 
clot  is  completed.  It  is  then  firm,  elastic,  diaphanous,  strongly  adherent  to 
the  cruor  beneath,  and  shining  upon  its  surface,  which  is  often  elevated  at  the 
edges  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  giving  it  a  cupped  appearance.  Sometimes 
the  coating  remains  soft  and  gelatinous,  like  size ;  and  hence  the  blood  which 
exhibits  it  is  occasionally  called  sizy  blood.  The  buffy  coat  consists  of  fibrin 
with  some  serum  mechanically  intermingled.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the 
clot  beneath  is  much  less  than  in  the  crust;  and  sometimes,  when  the  latter 
is  thick  and  firm,  the  remainder  of  the  clot  is  very  soft,  and  apparently  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  red  corpuscles. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  this  appearance  is  characteristic  of  inflammation. 
Though  very  generally  pre'sented  by  the  blood  of  patients  labouring  under  that 
aflection,  it  is  in  some  instances  wanting ;  and  it  has  been  observed  where  no 
inflammation  existed,  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of 
anasmia,  in  which  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  deficient  in  relation  to 
the  fibrin.     But,  with  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  inflammation.     Out  of  eighteen  hundred  cases  in  which  the  blood  was 
examined  by  Andral,  it  never  had  the  buffy  coat  except  in  inflammation  or 
ansemia.     The  cause  of  the  bufi^  coat  was  conjecturally  referred  by  Hunter 
to  a  slower  coagulation  of  inflammatory  blood,  allowing  the  red  corpuscles  to 
subside  in  some  measure  before  the  clot  was  formed ;  and  he  inferred  from  an 
experiment  that  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  are  heavier  in  inflammatory 
tban  healthy  blood.    Gendrin,  however,  asserts  that  in  the  blood  of  inflamma- 
tion the  coagulation  begins  sooner,  and  is  sooner  completed  than  in  that  of 
liealth;  and,  though  this  is  not  universally  true,  it  certainly  is  so  occasionally 
in  cases  which  exhibit  the  buffy  coat.  '  Yet,  from  numerous  experiment's  of 
ibis  anthor,  it  may  be  inferred  that  whatever  causes  a  more  rapid  coagulation 
of  inflammatory  blood  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  bufly  coat,  and  that, 
when  it  coagulates  very  speedily,  this  coat  is  not  exhibited,  beoauso  the  red 
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coipnacles  haye  not  the  opportunity  to  subside  before  they  are  firmly  embraced 
by  the  fibrin.  Thus,  when  blood  issues  drop  by  drop  from  the  orifice,  or  falls 
a  great  distance  through  the  air,  or  is  received  in  shallow  or  refrigerated  ves< 
sels,  it  is  less  apt  to  show  the  bufTy  ooat  than  under  opposite  circumstances; 
and,  if  agitated  continually  as  it  falls  into  the  recipient,  it  does  not  exhibit 
the  ooat  at  all.  The  inflammatory  crust  is  most  striking  when  the  blood  is 
received  in  a  deep,  narrow,  cylindrical  vessel. 

It  not  nnirequently  happens  that  the  first  blood  drawn,  in  an  inflammatory 
ease,  is  destitute  of  the  huffy  coat,  while  the  portions  subsequently  taken 
exhibit  it  strongly.  At  the  same  time  that  the  clot  presents  this  appearance 
upon  the  sur&oe,  it  is  usually  less  bulky  and  firmer  than  in  hisalth,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  greater  contractility  of  the  fibrin. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  Gkivarret, 
that  the  prop<»rtion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  very  generally  if  not  always  aug- 
neoted  in  inflammation,  when  sufficiently  severe  or  extensive  to  affect  the 
system.  From  three  parts  in  a  thousand,  which  is  the  average  proportion  in 
kealtb,  it  rises  in  ordinary  cases  to  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  to  nine  or  even 
ten  parts.  The  increase  commences  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  is  established, 
and  ceases  only  when  the  process  begins  to  decline.  Even  in  anemic  cases, 
and  in  low  fevers  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  a  diminished  pro- 
pcfftion  of  fibrin,  this  principle  becomes  abnormally  abundant  when  inflamma- 
tion supervenes.  With  the  increase  of  fibrin,  the  proportion  of  the  red  cor- 
pnseles  remains  unaffected.  It  has  before  been  stated  that,  according  to  some 
experiments,  the  albumen  is  diminished;  a  result  which,  if  true,  may  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  its  conversion  into  fibrin.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  formation  of  the  huffy  coat  is  connected  with  this  excess  of  fibrin. 
Henoe,  it  is  often  not  observed  in  the  first  portion  of  blood  drawn  early  in  the 
disease,  because  the  fibrin  is  not  yet  sufficiently  abundant.  In  anaomia,  the 
only  ot^er  disease  in  which  the  huffy  coat  is  observed,  though  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  may  be  abnormally  small,  it  is  yet  generally  if  not  always  in  excess  in 
relation  to  the  red  corpuscles.  According  to  Andral,  the  fibrin  newly  formed 
in  inflammation  coagulates  more  slowly  than  the  old.  (^Fatholog.  JSsematol,^ 
Am.  ed.,  p.  61.) 

Bat  another  cause  of  the  huffy  coat,  co-operating  with  excess  of  fibrin,  is 
probi^ly  a  tendency  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  inflammation,  first 
elearly  noticed  by  Wharton  Jones,  to  cohere  by  their  flat  sur&ces,  and  thus 
arrange  themsdves  in  columns.  By  this  tendency  they  are  at  the  same  time 
separated  from  the  fibrin,  and  rendered  more  compact  so  as.  to  sink  more 
readily ;  and  consequently  present  the  very  condition  requisite  for  the  pro- 
doetioa  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.* 

In  cases  of  indirect  prostration  consequent  upon  great  intensity  of  inflam- 
Biation,  the  blood  first  drawn  may  be  without  the  bufFy  coat,  though  it  after- 
wards presents  this  phenomenon  when  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  surface 
rise,  as  they  often  do  in  such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet.  But,  even 
at  first)  it  is  very  different  from  the  blood  of  patients  in  the  direct  debility  of 

*  The  production  of  the  bufl^  ooat  through  excess  of  the  fibrin  may  be  hypothetically 
explained.  We  may  suppose  a  certain  affinity  to  exist  between  the  fibrin  and  red  cor- 
pQselcs,  which,  in  Uieir  ordinary  proportion,  retains  them  in  connexion,  but,  when  the 
fibrin  is  in  excess,  is  insufficient  to  prerent  the  corpuscles,  which  are  specifically  heavier, 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  normal  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  leaving 
the  excess  of  the  latter  floating  alone  upon  the  surface.  This  explanation  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  cases  in  which  the  huffy  coat  is  obsei*ved.  The  cohesiTO  tendeucy  of 
the  red  corpuscles  among  themselves,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenoiuena 
connected  with  the  case:  as  anemic  blood  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  the  buffy  coat 
as  the  iofiammatoTj. — NoU  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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malignant  or  gaDgrenous  diseases.  In  the  former,  though  the  clot  forms 
slowly  and  is  not  dense,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  serum ;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  semm  is  coloured  by  a  blackish  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  the  clot  is  often  completely  dissolved,  or  not  at  all 
formed. 

Though  the  increase  of  fibrin  and  the  appearance  of  the  bufi^  coat,  are  inci- 
dent to  inflammation  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  most  striking  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism  and  pneumonia. 

In  examining  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot, 
some  microsoopists  observed  a  remarkable  excess  of  the  colourless  or  white 
cOTpuscles  of  the  blood,  easily  distinguishable  in  cold-blooded  animals  by  their 
spherical  shape  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  in  these  animals  are  oval.  It 
was  hence  inferred  that  one  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  inflam- 
mation is  to  augment  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles ;  and,  as  these  are 
believed  to  be  rudimental  blood-cells,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  this  change 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  process,  and  available  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  phenomena.  But  the  conclusions  were  premature.  From  the 
observations  of  Wharton  Jones  and  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,' it  appears 
that  this  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  not  an  ordinary  attendant  upon  inflam- 
mation, being  seen  only  in  young  animals  or  those  of  feeble  health  or  badly 
nourished,  in  which  they  are  abundant  in  the  circulation  generally,  altogether 
independently  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  Mr.  Paget  states  that  he  has 
often  examined  the  blood  of  inflamed  parts  in  warm-blooded  animals,  without 
ever  having  observed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  white  corpuscles  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  animals.  In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, an  excessive  production  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  inflammation  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  established  fact,  at  least  of  general  application. 

According  to  Simon  of  Berlin,  and  MM.  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  is  notably  increased  'in  inflammation. 

Effects  upon  particular  Organs. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  of  function  in  any  one  organ,  occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion, necessarily  produces  derangement  in  other  associated  or  dependent  func- 
tions. Another  source  of  disturbance,  in  organs  not  immediately  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  is  the  concentration  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy 
in  the  part  affected,  which  leads  to  a  deficiency  of  these  vital  agents  elsewjiere. 
This  subject  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  irritation.  A  third  source 
of  disorder  is  the  sympathetic  connexion  between  different  parts  of  the  body, 
by  which  a  derangement  in  one  is  directly  followed  by  derangement  in  an- 
other, independently  of  any  peculiar  relation  between  their  functions.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  such  effects;  as  they  may  be  more  advantageouslj 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  phlegmasiad  of  the  several  organs  or  simc- 
tures  respectively.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  the 
sympathetic  affection  may  cither  amount  to  inflammation,  or,  as  very  often 
happens,  may  not  exceed  the  grade  of  irritation.  Positive  inflammatory  action 
is  most  readily  communicated,  as  a  general  rule,  to  organs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  first  affected.  In  spreading,  it  makes  its  way  with 
gre^itcst  facility  through  identical  and  continuous  structures,  as  from  one  point 
in  the  skin  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin,  from  a  particular  spot  in  a 
membrane  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  that  membrane,  and  from  a  point  in 
arteries,  veins,  or  absorbents,  along  the  course  of  these  vessels  respectively. 
It  passes  also  readily,  though  less  so  than  in  the  former  case,  between  con- 
nected but  distinct  structures,  as  from  the  skin  to  the  cellular  membrane 
imnuMliately  beneath  it,  and  from  the  investing  membranes  of  the  viscera  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  viscera  themselves.    Contiguous  parts  arCi  morcoverj 
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Terj  liable  to  diis  direct  commanication  of  inflammation^  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  opposing  snrfiices  of  the  plenra  or  peritoneum,  in  which  inflammatioa 
Terj  often  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  without  trayelling  through  the  portion 
of  membrane  connecting  these  surfaces.  When  distant  parts  are  sympa- 
tbeticmlly  affected,  the  secondary  disorder  most  frequently  stops  short  at  the 
point  of  irritation. 

Conuitutional  EffecU, — Symptomatic  Fever. — ^When  inflammation  has  At- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  intensity  or  extent,  it  brings  the  whole  system  into 
derangement,  causing  that  general  condition  which  has  been  denominated 
feTer,  and  which,  occurring  under  these  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  $ymptomatic  fetter.  This  general  derangement  may  be  in  great 
measure  attributed  to  that  interruption  of  associated  or  dependent  functions, 
that  irregular  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy,  and 
that  sympathetic  affection  of  proximate  and  remote  organs,  which  were  slluded 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  among  the  results  of  inflammation.  It  may 
io  part,  ^so,  be  ascribed  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood;  and  it  has 
becai  obserred  that  the  excess  of  fibrin  uniformly  appears  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  Buflicient  to  produce  fever,  and  disappears  when  the  fever  ceases. 
(Amdrtil.)  But  there  is  probably  some  further,  and  yet  unexplained  mode 
of  action,  by  which  fever  is  produced  as  a  consequence  of  local  inflammation. 
The  character  of  the  fever  varies  exceedingly  with  the  grade  and  stage  of  the 
inflammation,  the  nature  of  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  predispositions  of 
the  patient.  It  partakes,  indeed,  of  all  those  diversities  which  are  incident  to 
fever  arising  from  other  causes.  Thus,  in  relation  to  its  type,  it  may  be  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  or  continued;  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
forces,  it  may  be  sthenic,  asthenic,  or  of  any  intermediate  condition;  and,  in 
relation  to  its  grade,  it  may  present  every  shade  of  diversity  from  a  scarcely 
appreciable  derangement,  to  the  most  fatal  malignancy.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  various  forms  would  be  premature  in  this  place.  (See  Fever,)  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say,  in  addition,  that  when  the  inflammation  is  severe  and 
sudden  in  its  onset^  the  constitutional  symptoms  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance very  speedily,  and  are  often,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  simultaneous  in 
their  commencement  with  the  in&tmmation.  In  subacute  and  chronic  inflam- 
matioo,  the  fever  is  much  less  than  in  the  acute,  and  is  sometimes  quite 
wanting ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  said  to  be  latent.  If  the  onset  of  fever  should  precede  that  of  inflam- 
mation, as  sometimes  happens,  the  former  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
symptomatic  of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  either  the  inflammation  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fever,  or  both  have  the  same  cause. 

Hectic  Fever. — The  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  system,  which  must  be  noticed 
here ;  as  no  other  opportunity  will  be  offered  of  giving  it  a  distinct  consider- 
ation. I  allude  to  the  affection  denominated  hectic  fever  (from  ixtiMo^ 
habitual).  It  is  not  usually  met  with  until  after  suppuration  has  taken  placOi 
and  is  much  more  common  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  dis- 
esse.  It  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  fever,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  this  work ; 
for  it  wants  the  universality  which  characterises  that  affection.  (See  Fever.) 
Thus,  the  functions  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain  are  often  unaffected;  and 
the  only  derangements  essential  to  it  are  those,  primarily,  of  the  circulation 
tod  calorification,  and  secondarily,  of  secretion  and  nutrition.  At  all  events, 
it  is  but  an  imperfect  fever.  It  usually  begins  with  increased  frequency  of 
yaise  and  heat  of  skin,  occurring  generally  towards  evening,  and  subsiding 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  day.  The  heat  is  especially  felt  in  the 
hands  and  feet.    Alter  some  time^  the  excitement  of  pulse  continueS|  in  a 
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greater  or  Icbb  degree,  tli rough  the  daj,  with  exncerbation?  in  the  evening. 
At  length,  tifcided  paroxysms  occur^  often  preceded  by  chill;*,  and  subsiding 
with  peri^pjnttioD,  though  both  of  these  accorii  pan i merits  are  not  un  frequently 
wiiDtiug,  Generally,  there  is  only  a  remission  of  excitemeni  between  the 
paroxyi*ms;» but  sometimes,  a  perfect  intermission.  The  paroxyaras  usually 
occur  daily^  sometimes  in  the  morning  after  hreakfast,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  evening,  when  thcj  are  commoijly  most  severe.  Oceusionally  they  occur 
twice  a  day,  and  not  unfrcquently  cease  for  a  considerable  time>  to  return 
with  their  former  violence.     They  are  very  irregular. 

When  the  hectic  is  fully  formed,  the  puhe  is  |^*nerally  very  frequent,  often, 
during  the  paroxysm,  as  much  as  120  in  the  minute^  and,  even  when  not  fre- 
C|ttentj  is  rendered  so  bj  slight  causes.  It  bus  little  atrengtb,  but  the  beat  is 
often  quick,  jerking,  and  as  if  the  result  of  irritation  upon  a  weakened  heart. 
The  heat  of  skin  during  the  paroxysm  is  considerable,  and  sometimes  distress- 
ing, though  often  unequal ;   the  respimtton  is  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  the 

'  eyes  sparkling,  and  the  whole  surface  dry.  There  are  also  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  thirst.  The  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  highly  characteristic. 
AYith  a  general  paleness,  there  is  a  briglit  red  and  not  unfrequently  circum- 
scribed flush  upon  the  cheek,  such  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  delicate  persons  when 
they  lie  with  the  cheek  upon  the  hand,  or  pressed  against  any  other  hard  body. 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  clcaruess  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  the  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
aSiactioD  is  a  tendency  to  copious  perspiration  at  night,  especially  towards 
morning.  This  often  happens  whether  the  patient  sleeps  or  not;  but  is  usually 
most  abundant  during  sleep.  It  shows  itself  especially  upon  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  urine  is  for  the  most  part  scnnty  and  high 
coloured,  and  tionieti meg  deposits  sediments,  though  it  varies  much  in  all  these 
respects.  The  appetite  is  usually  unimpaire<l,  unless  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
of  the  local  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  even  increased.  The  tongue  is  often 
clean  ;  but  is  opt  to  be  smooth,  especially  in  the  last  stage,  when  there  is  not 
infrequently  a  tendency  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  to  throw  out  a  thrush-rike  exudation.  The  affection  is  seldom  attended 
with  delirium,  or  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  j  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  nervous  symptoms  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as  result 
from  debility* 

The  patient  in  general  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  towards  the  close  becomes 
exceedingly  emaciated.  Not  unfrequently  he  is  affected  with  diarrhtca  at  this 
stage;  and  the  extremities,  especially  the  feet  and  legSj  ore  apt  to  be  edema- 
tous. Tho  hair  frequently  becomes  very  thin,  and  the  finger-nails  curve  for- 
ward at  the  ends-  With  all  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  flesh,  the  patient  is 
often  enabled  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  very  near  death.  At  length, 
however,  the  strength  is  completely  worn  out,  and  life  closes^  frequently  with- 
out a  struggle.  Occasionally,  the  mind  gives  way  a  little  before  death,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  excessive  weakness.  The  duration  of  hectic  fever  if 
altogether  indefinite,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  complaint  producing  it. 
Its  march,  however,  is  almost  always  slow.     It  usually  terminates  fatally  in 

I  consequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of  its  cause  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  also 
ends  in  recovery. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  cause.    It  is  said  some- 

^ times  to  occur  as  an  original  disease ;  but  this  is  not  probable ;  and  cases  sup- 
posed to  be  iiHopiithic,  have  been  afterwards  traceil  to  local  affections.  It  is 
aonictimes  imitut^id  in  pure  debility ;  but  sorao  of  the  features  of  the  affection 
are  almost  always  wanting.  In  all  genuine  c^ses,  the  union  of  general  debility 
with  some  local  iudaomiutorj  affection  may  be  detected.    It  would  seem,  then. 
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to  consist  of  the  effects  of  a  powerful  irritation^  acting  upon  a  feeble  frame. 
Bat  is  there  not  something  more?  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  local 
iflectioD  is  attended  with  suppuration ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  enter- 
tained, not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  absorption  of  pus  constitutes 
to  essential  part  of  the  affection.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  itasometimes 
results  from  great  masses  of  local  disease,  as  scirrhus,  for  example,  in  which 
there  is  no  pus.  It  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  interior 
ftmeture  of  organs,  but  may  result  also  from  chronic  inflammation  with  sup- 
puration of  surfaces,  as  of  the  bronchia,  bowels,  urinary  passages,  and  skin. 

8.  Fatal  Effects  of  InfiammatUm,  Inflammation  may  prove  &tal  in  either 
of  the  following  modes.  I.  It  may  suspend  the  action  of  the  organ  in  which 
it  may  be  situated,  and  the  due  performance  of  whose  function  may  be  essen- 
tial to  life.  2.  By  deranging  the  condition  of  a  particular  organ,  it  may 
prarent  the  due  action  of  another  and  vital  organ,  as  where  inflammation 
doses  the  rima  glottidis,  and,  by  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
hiigi,  gives  rise  to  fatal  asphyxia.  8.  When  of  great  violence  or  extent,  it 
may  so  concentrate  the  blood  and  vital  forces  in  the  part  affected,  as  completely 
to  prostrate  the  nervous  and  circulating  functions,  and  thus  produce  a  fatal 
israe  by  a  species  of  syncope;  as  we  sometimes  see  in  cases  of  peritonitis  and 
Kvere  dysentery,  in  which  the  heart  beats  with  exceeding  feebleness,  and  the 
dnn  is  cold  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  4.  It  may  elabo- 
rate products,  which,  being  absorbed  or  in  some  other  way  entering  the  cir- 
euhtioo,  may  produce  by  their  sedative  agencies  a  typhoid  condition  and 
funeral  prostration  which  shall  end  in  death,  as  happens  in  inflammation  of 
the  veins  when  pus  is  carried  into  the  general  mass  of  the  blood.  5.  Death 
fhquently  results  from  the  debility  induced  by  long-continued  or  extensive 
suppuration,  or  by  gangrene  in  the  inflamed  part.  6.  We  can  readily  con- 
ceive, moreover,  that  the  constitutional  excitement  of  inflammation,  when  very 
violent,  or  in  a  feeble  constitution,  may  be  succeeded  by  fatal  collapse. 

The  appearances  which  inflammation  leaves  behind  it  after  death  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  elsewhere.  I  will  here  merely  state  that  these 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  It  has  been  asserted  that  inflamma- 
tion may  prove  ^tal  without  leaving  the  ordinary  traces ;  the  blood  deserting 
the  vessels  at  the  point  of  death,  or  subsequently.  But  this  may  be  considered 
as  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  appearances  closely  re- 
mubling  inflammation,  so  far  as  relates  to  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  or 
effusion  of  blood,  are  ohen  presented  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  a 
violent  death,  though  previously  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  ]  and  much 
care  is  necessary  not  to  confound  sucli  appearances  with  those  of  a  real  in- 
flammatory origin. 

2.  Nature  of  Inflammation. 

An  outline  having  been  given  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  course  of 
inflammation,  it  comes  next  in  order  to  treat  of  its  nature,  and  to  explain  the 
various  steps  of  the  complex  process.  That  this  may  be  done  underdtandingly^ 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  microscopic  observation ; 
u  the  changes  going  on  in  the  inflamed  tissue  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
accurate  examination  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

Microtropic  Ohneruations. — ^Among  the  many  who  have  investigated  this 
aiibject  microecopically,  may  be  mentioned  Wilson  Philip,  Thomson,  Hastings, 
Gendrin,  Kaltenbrunner,  and  more  recently  Oerber,  M tiller,  Lebert,  Gulliver, 
Addison,  (J.  J.  B.  Williaips,  Wharton  Jones,  Hughes  Bennet,  and  Paget,  as 
the  aathoriiies  mainly  depended  on  in  the  statements  which  follow.     The 
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experiraenta  were  geTieTally  made  on  tbe  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  which  readily 
admits  the  pjLssa^e  of  light j  but,  lest  it  should  be  objected  to  the  phenomena 
thus  obj^erved  that,  being  exhibited  in  a  cobl-blooiled  animal,  thej  are  not 
applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  animals  with  warm 
blood,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  correspond  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  appearances  presented  by  tbe  wing  of  the  bat,  which  belongs  to  the 
lattt^r  class, 

When  a  part  is  irritated,  cither  naechanirally  or  bj  a  stimulant  substance, 
the  minute  vessek,  whether  arteries,  Ycins^  or  capillaries,  are  varinusly  affected 
in  relation  to  their  diameter^  being  Bometimcs  diminished  m  size,  sometimes 
uninediately  expanded,  and  sometimes  little  if  at  all  altered  for  a  time.  If 
not  immediately  dilated  upon  the  application  of  the  irritant,  they  very  soon 
become  so;  and  it  is  not  till  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  that  the  appearances 
of  inflammation  are  presented.  This  expansion  is  sometimes  very  consider- 
able, amounting  to  twice  or  even  thrice  the  ordinary  diameter  of  the  vesseK 
At  the  same  time  that  the  observable  capillaries  are  thus  dilated,  others  before 
unseen  become  visible,  probably  by  the  entrance  of  the  red  corpuscles  into 
vessel 9  before  too  small  to  receive  them.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  much 
affected,  along  with  these  changes  it  the  capacity  of  the  vessels.  At  first,  the 
current  occasioDally  slackens,  or  even  retrof^radea  for  an  instant;  and  not  un- 
frequently  oscillatory  moveraonta  may  be  noticed;  but,  when  the  dilatation  lias 
been  effected,  tbe  blood  flows  more  rapidly,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  passetf 
during  a  given  time  than  in  the  nnexcited  state  of  the  part.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  current  becomes  slower,  without  any  dirainution,  or  even  with 
an  increase  of  its  size;  and  this  retardation  gradually  increases  until  at  length 
a  complete  stagnation  takes  place  in  some  of  the  vessels,  while  in  others  the 
circulation  continues,  and  in  some  of  the  larger,  especially  in  the  out.sk irts  of 
tbe  inflammation,  may  go  on  with  a  greater  velocity  than  in  health.  The  blood 
tbna  stagnating  is  not  disposed  to  coagulate,  remaining  liquid  for  a  long  time, 
and  sometimes  resuming  its  onward  movement  when  circumstances  favourably 
modify  the  inflammatory  condition,  Puriug  the  slackened  or  stagnant  stale  of 
the  blood,  another  very  interesting  change  takes  place.  In  the  healthy  state, 
the  red  corpuscles  occupy  only  the  middle  of  the  current,  leaving  a  colourless 
space  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  which  a  white  corpusolo 
may  be  sc^n  now  and  then  floating  along.  In  iuflamraation,  the  red  corpus- 
cles increase  in  proportionate  amouDt  in  the  part  afl^ected,  till  at  length  they 
fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the  dilated  vessels,  becoming  also  much  more 
crowded.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  detained,  while  the  liquor  aangtunis 
flows  ODward.  When  the  blood  has  become  quite  stagnant,  the  outlines  of 
tbe  corpuscles  can  sometimes  be  no  longer  seen,  and  the  vessel  presents  an 
almost  uniform  bright  carmine  hue.  Another  phenomenon  is  one  before 
alluded  to,  the  appcamncCj  namely,  of  an  increased  number  of  white  corposcles, 
which  seem  to  have  an  afliuity  for  one  another,  and  for  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube,  along  which  they  roll  slowly,  and  to  which  many  of  them  adhere. 
Whether  this  adhesion  arbea  from  &  vital  attraction,  or  a  mere  physical 
cidity,  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  some  instances,  they  accumulate 
largely  as  to  block  up  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscletj 
'  liough  the  colourless  portion  of  the  blood  may  percolate  through  them.  But 
tins  occurrence,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Drs.  Williams  and  Addison, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Paget  not  to  take  place  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  received  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
In  those  instances  in  which  the  capillaries  first  contract  under  stimulation  and 
afterwards  expand,  a  rcapplication  of  the  stimulant,  after  the  dilatation  of  the 
Tefisel  luid  retardation  of  the  bbxHlj  will  produce  again  a  temporary  contrae- 
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tion,  and  a  more  rapid  cnrreDt,  to  be  again  followed  by  dilatation.  In  snch 
a  case,  the  original  action  of  the  irritant,  instead  of  producing  immediate  rcd- 
Jiesfj  causes  the  part  to  be  even  paler  than  before ;  but  the  8ubse(|ucnt  dilata- 
tion is  accompanied  by  redness,  which  disappears  when  contraction  is  again 
produced,  to  return  once  more  when  the  vessels  expand.  The  walls  of  the 
vaacniar  tubes  are  perfectly  continuous,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  natu- 
ral orifice,  even  when  most  largely  dilated.  The  liquor  sanguinis  exudes 
through  invisible  pores,  and,  being  quite  transparent,  cannot  be  seen  at  firsts 
unless  eoloured,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  the  red  liquid  of  the  corpuscles^ 
whiehy  escaping  from  the  cellular  envelopes,  exudes  along  with  it.  Occasion- 
ally, the  corpuscles  themselves  are  effused  into  the  tissue  through  ruptured 
orifices  in  the  capillaries.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  fibrin  of  the  exuded 
liquor  becomes  visible  through  coagulation,  and  then  exhibits  numerous 
granules,  organiied  spherical  bodies,  called  exudation  carptiscleSj  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  interlacing  fibrils,  which  give  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  coagu- 
kted  mass.  The  corpuscles  at  first  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  found 
in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.^ 
They  undergo  various  changes,  being  converted  into  fibro-plastic  cells,  fila- 
ments, and  possibly  blood-vessels,  when  the  coagulated  fibrin  undergoes 
organisation,  and  degenerating  mto  pus  corpuscles,  compound  granular  cor- 
puscles, granules,  &c.,  when  it  is  to  become  quite  degraded,  and  to  be  surren- 
dered ultimately  to  chemical  laws.  Sometimes  these  corpuscles  are  alone 
developed  in  the  exuded  liquid,  which  then  does  not  coagulate,  and  is  wholly 
incapable  of  organiz;ation.f  After  a  short  time,  when  the  coagulated  lymph 
becomefl  organized,  red  linos  are  seen  penetrating  it  in  various  directions^  inos- 
culating with  one  another,  and  finally  forming  a  network  of  blood-vessels, 
which  have  a  vaacuJar  oonnexfon  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  tissue. 

In  parts  softened  by  inflammation,  as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
the  microscope  renders  visible  numerous  granules,  and  compound  granular 
rorpvacUiy  which  are  often  very  large,  spherical,  and  consist  of  numerous 
cohering  grannies,  sometimes  though  not  generally  surrounded  by  a  vesicular 
envelope.  Not  nnfrequently  these  corpuscles  may  be  seen  apparently  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  breaking  up  more  or  less  completely  into  irregularly 
elustcred  and  isolated  granules.     Another  singular  phenomenon  sometimes 

*  Mr.  Paget  gives  the  following  account  of  the  formation  of  these  corpuscles :  ''The 
lint  discernible  organic  form,  the  form  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
primordial  c^tobUut,  is  that  of  a  minute  mass  of  soft,  colourless,  or  pale  grayish- white 
subetaoce,  round  or  otal,  pellucid,  but  appearing,  as  if  through  irregularities  of  its 
surface,  dimly  nebulous  or  wrinkled.  It  does  not  look  granular,  nor  is  it  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  granules ;  nor,  in  its  earliest  state,  can  any  cell-wall  bo  clearly  de- 
moBBtrated,  or  any  nucleus.  But,  as  the  development  of  this  cell-germ  or  cytoblast 
proceeds,  a  pellucid  membrane  appears  to  form  a  cell-wall  over  its  whole  surface :  snd 
now,  when  water  is  added,  it  appears  to  penetrate  this  membrane,  raising  up  part  of  it 
like  a  clear  vesicle,  while  upon  the  other  part  the  mass  retreats,  or  subsides,  and  appears 
more  nebnlous  or  grumous  than  before.  In  yet  another  state,  which  appears  to  be  a 
later  state  of  development,  the  action  of  water  not  only  raises  up  the  cell- wall,  but  breaks 
up  and  disperses  the  outer  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  i.  e.,  of  the  enclosed  mass  of 
the  primordial  cytoblast,  and  exposes  in  its  interior  a  nucleus,  which  is  commonly  round, 
clearly  defined,  pellucid,  and  attached  to  the  cell-wall." 

f  The  discovery  noticed  already  (see  note,  page  6)  of  the  existence  of  two  chemical 
snbetances  in  fibrin,  separable  from  each  other  by  chemical  means,  one  exhibiting  minute 
fibrils,  the  other  granules  under  the  microscope,  is  happily  illustrative  of  the  fact  stated 
in  the  text  The  one  may  give  rise  to  the  fibrils,  the  other  to  the  granules  and  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  of  coagulating  fibrin ;  and,  as  one  or  the  other  is  most  abundant,  will 
be  the  predominance  of  its  particular  form.  Probably  both  are  necessary  to  perfect 
orgaaixation ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  observed  fact  that,  when  the  corpuscles  alone 
occur  in  a  liquid,  no  orgamilktion  is  effected. 
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presented,  when  hemorrhage  aocompaniee  the  inflammation,  is  the  presence  of 
very  large  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a  transparent  envelope  enclosing  several 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  appear  to  be  undergoing  various  degradation. 
Several  microscopic  observers  have  noticed  an  irregular  dilatation,  or,  as  it 
were,  aneurismal  pouching  of  the  capillaries  and  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins 
of  an  inflamed  part,  probably  owing  to  a  weakening  of  the  coats,  occurring  in 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  aspect  of  pus  has  been  already  described,  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned, that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  serous  fluid,  and  of  peculiar  corpuscles 
floating  in  that  fluid.  There  are  also  other  bodies  usually  present ;  and,  as  it 
is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  pus  from  different  products  somewhat 
resembling  it  to  the  eye,  its  microscopic  characters  merit  a  further  notice. 
J^u  corpuBck*  are  globular,  and  have  a  mean  diameter  of  somewhat  more  than 
TvVir  ^f  ^^  ^^^K  heing  about  twice  that  of  the  blood  corpuscle.  They  have  a 
IJnely  granular  surface,  and  are  somewhat  diaphanous.  On  the  addition  of 
water  they  swell  considerably,  lose  the  granular  appearance,  and  become  more 
transparent.  Acetic  acid  also  increases  their  transparency,  and  renders  visible 
an  interior  body,  consisting  of  one  or  more  nuclei.  The  number  of  the  nuclei 
is  usually  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  amounts  to  five.  Occasionally,  these 
corpuscles  are  observed  to  have  a  distinct  vesicular  envelope,  forming  cells  of 
about  j^z  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  pres- 
sure to  which  they  are  exposed.  Water  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  tnis  cell-wall, 
and  set  the  contained  corpuscle  free.  (Hughes  Bennet.)  Pus  corpuscles,  in 
undergoing  degradation,  are  resolved  into  granules  and  molecules,  which  ulti- 
mately become  fluid.  Along  with  these  bodies  arc  often  seen  in  pus  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  unchanged  exudation  corpuscles,  compound  granular  corpuscles, 
iBumerous  isolated  granules,  fatty  matter  in  molecules  or  globules,  rhomboidal 
plates  of  cholesterin,  and  the  debris  of  the  tissues  from  which  the  pus  pro- 
ceeds, as  cellular  fibres,  and  epithelial  or  epidermic  scales. 

Theory  of  Inflammation. — Numerous  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The  following  views  are  those  which  appear 
to  me  to  accord  best  with  observation  and  reason.  An  irritant  cause  acts  on 
a  part  of  the  body  either  immediately  from  without,  or  through  the  blood,  or 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  nerves.  Morbidly  increased  action  or  irritation 
is  excited  in  the  part,  embracing  probably  all  its  vital  constituents,  as  well 
the  ultimate  molecular  or  cell  structure,  as  the  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  its  precise  mode  of  application,  the 
irritation  may  commence  in  either  of  the  constituents  mentioned ;  but,  when  it 
has  attained  the  grade  of  inflammation,  the  whole  of  them  are  always  involved. 
The  first  observable  change  is  in  the  capillaries  and  minute  arteries  and  veins. 
Whether  these  contract  at  first  or  not,  they  soon  increase  in  diameter,  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  irritant  influence,  and  probably  through  an  active,  vital, 
expansive  power  of  their  own.  Consequent  upon  this  enlargement  is  the, 
entrance  into  them  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood ;  and  the  backward  flow, 
or  oscillatiDg  movement,  which  has  been  observed  in  them  at  this  point  of 
time,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  tends  to 
force  the  blood  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessels  from  both  directions; 
but,  when  the  enlargement  is  completed,  the  regular  forces  which  move  the 
blood  onward  gain  the  ascendency;  and  it  then  flows  in  its  regular  course  with 
an  accelerated  movement,  consequent  upon  the  increased  operation  of  these 
forces  under  the  stimulant  cause.  Hitherto  the  action  may  not  have  exceeded 
the  grade  of  irritation.  But,  probably  through  the  same  excitant  influence  of 
the  cauise,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  itself  are  stimulated  to  an  increased 
exertion  of  their  vital  forces.    Hence  arises  an  augmented  proportion  of  fibrin. 
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lod  a  diflposition  of  the  corpuscles  somewbat  to  cohere  through  their  vital 
attractioii.  The  blood  is  thus  rendered  more  viscid,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
aocmnulmte  in  thq  expanded  vessels,  much  beyond  their  normal  proportion; 
80  that  the  whole  increased  capacity  of  the  tubes  is  crowded  with  them.  Their 
forward  movement  is  consequently  impeded,  not  by  any  inactivity  of  the  im- 
pelling fwoeSy  but  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by  these  results  of  the 
higher  vital  action  of  the  blood.  At  this  stage,  inflammation  is  fully  esta^ 
blished ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  views  hero  taken,  it  is 
thus  Lw  purely  an  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  parts  concerned. 
This  retardation  of  the  blood  at  length  ends  in  absolute  stagnation  in  some  of 
the  veBScls ;  but  in  others  it  is  still  flowing  with  increased  rapidity,  so  that 
much  more  passes  through  the  inflamed  part  in  a  given  time  than  in  health,  as 
proved  by  the  conclusive  experiment  of  Mr.  Lawrence.*  Through  the  walls 
of  the  distended  capillaries  the  liquor  sanguinis  exudes  more  or  less  altered 
in  quality,  and  distends  the  areolar  tissue,  or  escapes  upon  free  surfaces.  Of 
this  fluid  a  portion  greater  or  less  consists  of  fibrin,  which,  though  quite  liquid 
ind  formless  when  exuded,  nevertheless  contains  the  germs  of  a  vital  growth. 
The  exuded  fibrin  sometimes  retains  its  liquid  form  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
other  cases  coagulates  immediately ;  but  always  sooner  or  later  undergoes  this 
process  when  it  is  to  become  organized.  Frequently,  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds no  further  than  the  point  of  effusion ;  when  it  abates,  absorption  of 
the  effused  liquids  takes  place,  and  the  part  returns  unchanged  to  health. 
But  if  it  continue,  the  fibrin  coagulates  and  undergoes  a  series  of  organizing 
changes,  all  of  them  the  result  of  vital  action,  and  indicative,  it  appears  to 
me,  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power.  The  invisible  germs  assume  the 
shape  of  molecules,  which  unite  in  rows  to  form  fibril3,f  or  around  a  common 
centre  to  form  granules,  the  latter  of  which  are  ultimately  developed  into  tlfe 
exudation  corpuscles.  The  fibrils  rapidly  interlace  so  as  to  create  a  tissue  of 
greater  or  less  firmness,  while  the  corpuscles,  which  when  fully  formed  are 
complete  nucleated  cells,  appear  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  various  changes 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  diseased  structure.  Sometimes  they  elongate 
at  each  extremity,  and,  joining  end  to  end,  form  filaments,  which  serve  as  the 
haMs  of  a  new  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  also  the  origin 
of  the  new  blood-vessels,  which  rapidly  form  in  the  exuded  and  coagulated 
fibrin,  and  thus  advance  its  organization.  Different  opinions,  however,  have 
been  entertained  upon  this  point.  John  Hunter  believed  that  the  coagulable 
lymph  generates  its  own  blood-vessels,  which  afterwards  form  a  connexion 
with  the  previously  existing  vessels ;  and  Rokitansky  and  many  other  eminent 
physiologists  have  entertained  the  same  conviction.  One  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood 
are  formed,  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick,  out  of  cells,  without  the  prcexistenoe 
of  other  vessels.  In  this  instance,  the  cell-wall  shoots  out  in  various  points, 
forming  tubes,  which  unite  with  similar  elongations  of  other  cells,  so  as  to 
produce  a  network  of  capillaries;  while  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  converted 
into  blood.  Now  such  a- change  does  not  seem  improbable  in  the  exudation 
corpuscles  of  the  recently  coagulated  fibrin.  .They  are  supposed  by  many  to 
be  identical  in  character  with  the  proper  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles.  These 
tre  believed,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  sanguification,  to  be  converted  into 
blood  corpuscles,  probably  by  the  developemcnt  of  their  contained  nucleus, 
while  their  other  parts  may  contribute  to  other  portions  of  the  blood.     It 

*  In  a  patient  with  inflammation  of  one  of  his  hands,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  similar 
openiDgii  in  the  reins  of  both  arms,  and  found  that  three  times  as  much  blood  flowed  in 
a  given  time  from  that  of  the  side  affected,  as  from  the  other. 

f  See  obserrations  of  M.  Mouneret  in  the  Arehiva  GHUraUt^  4f  t6r.^  zzz.  112. 
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would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exudation  corposcleSy  arrayed 
side  by  side,  might  by  means  of  their  cell-wall  form  continuous  capillary  tubes, 
while  their  nucleus  should  be  matured  into  the  blood  corpuscle,  and  their  other 
contents  into  the  liquor  sanguinis.  But  it  must  be  ad^nowledged  that  this 
is  pure  speculation,  as  microscopists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  steps  of 
such  a  process.  Hence,  many  maintain  that  the  new  tissue  is  supplied  with 
blood  by  offshoots  from  the  neighbouring  vessels.  Lebert  and  Paget  are  among 
those  who  take  this  view.  But  their  opinions  equally  want  the  support  of 
observation ;  for  such  offshoots  have  never  been  demonstrated ;  and  the  aneu- 
rismal  pouching  of  the  vessels,  occasionally  noticed  in  inritated  parts  under  the 
microscope,  instead  of  affording  strength  to  the  opinion,  are  in  fact  rather  op- 
posed to  it ;  as,  if  the  supposed  offshoots  really  existed,  they  might  be  as  readily 
detected  as  these  partial  dilatations  themselves.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  fibrin  is  capable  of  self-organization,  even  to  the  production  of  its  own 
blood  and  vessels,  when  duly  supplied  with  vital  influepce  from  the  surround- 
ing  tissue,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  essential.  That  lymphatics 
exist  in  newly-formed  parts  has  been  proved  by  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk 
(^Rankiiujs  Ahstract,  xii.  267),  and  Virschow  has  also  detected  nerves  in 
them  (^Loiid.  Med.  Gaz.j  Aug.  1851,  p.  331);  but  the  exact  source  of  these 
structures  has  not  been  proved.  The  inflammatory  condRion  is  here  con- 
sidered as  lasting  throughout  the  organizing  process,  and  as  essential  to  it ; 
being  in  fact  only  such  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  actions  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  excess  of  growth.  But,  if  immoderate,  it  lessens  or  destroys 
the  powers  of  the  part  by  an  excitation  beyond  its  vital  capacity ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  new  organization,  we  have  degradation  or 
destruction. 

It  sometimes  happens,  from  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out, 
from  its  defective  quality,  or  from  its  position  in  relation  to  living  tissues,  that, 
instead  of  becoming  the  seat  of  a  series  of  vital  changes,  it  merely  dries  up, 
assuming  a  firm,  hard,  sometimes  almost  homy  consistence,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  organization  or  vitality.  But  much  more  generally,  when  the 
vital  influences  are  insufficient  to  carry  through  the  changes  in  the  lymph 
requisite  for  its  conversion  into  organized  structure,  the  result  is  the  prodno- 
tion  of  pus,  or  the  process  of  suppuration.     This  may  ensue  from  a  defective 

vouality  of  the  lymph  exuded,  depending  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood;  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  affected  tissue,  consequent  on  exoees 
or  long  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  part  affected,  and 
possibly  of  the  blood  itself;  from  such  a  position  of  the  exuded  lymph  that  it 
is  excluded  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  living  tissues;  or  from  whatever 
else  haa  the  effect  of  lowering  the  vital  powers  concerned  in  the  process  of 

'  organization.  From  such  causes,  the  exudation  corpuscles,  unable  to  advance, 
lose  their  vitality,  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  pus  corpuscles,  which  are 
capable  of  no  other  change  than  one  of  degradation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  exuded  matter,  if  coagulated,  are  liquefied,  and  con- 
verted either  into  the  serous  constituent  or  isolated  granules  of  pus,  or  pos- 
sibly into  the  compound  granular  corpuscles  sometimes  found  in  that  product; 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  these  ktter  bodies,  as  well  as  the  distinct 
granules,  proceed  directly  from  the  disintegration  of  exudation  corpuscles, 
chould  the  pus  not  escape  from  the  body,  it  may  undergo  further  degradation; 
the  corpuscles  being  resolved  into  granules,  and  these  ultimately  assuming  the 
liquid  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  absorbed;  and  thus  nature  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  this  product,  which  is  a  necessary  result  of  her  efforts  at  repair, 
when  foiled  in  the  organization  of  the  exuded  lymph.  The  tendency  of  the 
exuded  matter  of  in£immation  to  pass  into  pus,*  is  directly  proportionate  to 
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the  qomotity  of  exudation  corpuscles  contained  in  it,  and  inversely  to  that  of 
the  fibrillating  material ;  so  tbat^  when  most  disposed  to  coagulation  it  is  least 
to  soppnratioD,  and  vice  versa. 

Anolher  mode  of  degradation,  dependent  on  the  same  deficiency  of  vital 
fime,  is  the  softening  and  destruction  of  tissue  in  the  proces^s  of  suppuration 
and  nloeratioiiy  and  in  those  other  cases  in  which  legitimate  pus  is  not  among 
the  products.  This  appears  to  he  effected,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  resolution- 
of  the  decaying  tissues  into  compound  granular  corpuscles  or  isolated  granules, 
and  the  ultimate  liquefaction  of  these  products,  so  that  they  may  he  absorbed 
when  not  eliminated  with  the  pus. 

Still  another  mode  of  degradation  is  the  change  of  the  exuded  lymph,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  of  the  debilitated  tissues,  into  fatty  matter,  of  which 
Bore  will  be  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  as  it  is  a  not  unfreqUent 
Rsolt  of  that  pathological  condition,  altogether  independently  of  any  preced- 
ing inflammation.  Instead  of  fat,  calcareous  matter  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  degenerating  exudation  corpuscles;  and  not 
nnfreqnently  the  two  are  mixed  together;  and  we  have  coincident  fatty  and 
etleareooB  degeneration.  In  other  instances  pigment  granules  are  produced  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  corpuscles.  * 

The  death  of  portions  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  exhausted  tissues  is  the 
lowest  point  of  their  degradation. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  life  continue,  an  effort  of  repair  is  made  in  those  parts 

of  the  structure  which  have  vital  energy  enough  remaining  for  the  purpose; 

tod  this  effort  consists  in  a  continuance  of  inflammation,  or  its  establishment 

m  new  parts.     Thus,  when  an  abscess  has  been  formed  by  the  destruction  of 

portions  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  or  when  an  ulcer  has  resulted  from  the  sam^ 

cause,  the  parts  around  iAe  on  such  a  moderate  deirree  of  inflammation  as  is 

neeetsary  for  the  exudation  of  organizable  lymph.    The  same  is  the  case  where 

in  ulcer  has  arisen  from  the  sloughing  of  a  mortified  part.     The  exuc'cd 

ibrinons  matter  closes  the  blood-vessels,  and  consolidates  the  areolar  tis/ue, 

BO  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  and  other  -degene- 

lated  products.    It  does  more.   It  forms  granulations  by  its  organization,  and 

thus  filb  up  the  cavities.     These  granulations  are  found,  when  examined  by 

the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  network  of  vessels,  in  the  interstices  of  which 

m  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles.   The  same  process  is,  in  fact,  going  on  in 

them  as  in  the  coagulable  lymph  undergoing  organization  in  other  situations. 

The  outer  layer  of  corpuscles,  not  having  the  vitul  influence  of  the  tissues 

exerted  sufficiently  upon  them,  degenerate,  and  are  converted  into  pus  cor- 

poaclea ;  and  hence  granulating  surfaces  are  usually  covered  with  pus.    After 

the  cavity  of  the  abscess  or  ulcer  has  been  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  the 

granulations  cease  to  grow,  and  become  covered  with  an  epidermis  on  the  outer 

mrfSice^  and  an  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  in  consequence  probably 

of  the  conversion  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  into  epidermic  or  epithelial  cells. 

Whether  this  process  of  organization  takes  place  in  lymph  exuded  into  the 

interstices  df  tissues,  or  in  that  extravasated  in  the  course  of  granulation,  in 

either  case,  after  the  growth  has  ceased,  absorption  of  the  liquids  present, 

and  of  portions  of  the  solid  tissue  formed  takes  place,  which  goes  on  till  the 

ttmcture  is  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ultimately  to  remain ;  and 

this  absorption  is  accompamed  with  considerable  contraction. 

The  newly  formed  parts  sometimes  bear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  vicinity,  being  fibrous,  ligamentous,  adipose,  bony,  or  epider- 
mic, according  as  they  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tissues.  Whether  this  result  is  owing  to  something  peculiar  in  the 
character  oS  the  coagulable  lymph  exuded  in  each  vicinity^  or  whether  to 
vou  I.  4 
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Bome  influence  exerted  on  it  by  the  neiglibotiring  ihsne  after  exodatioD,  has 
not  been  det4?Tmiued>    But  tbere  are  some  stnicturea  which  aro  never  exactlj 

•replaced,  aa  the  ?kin,  muscle,  &c.  Dr  Addison  gives  a  beautiful  explanation 
of  this  result.  No  tissue  cud  be  produced  except  from  peculiar  germs.  The 
blood  or  its  fibrin  is  furnished  with  the  f^erms  of  its  own  substance  as  well 
as  of  its  containing  tissue,  and  of  analogous  structures.  The  fibrin  maj  be 
developed  iuto  areolar,  fibrous,  ligamentous^  and  vascular  structure,  and  even 
into  blood,  because  it  contains  the  germs  of  these,  everywhere  so  essential. 
But  the  more  elaborate  tissues  have  gcrma  of  their  own»  wliicb  are  luerclj 
developed  by  the  blood  serving  as  a  nutriment  to  them,  imd  not  made  out  of 
the  blood.  Hence,  they  cannot  he  produced  from  fibrin  alnne.  {Loml,  Med. 
Gaz.,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1850,  pp.  ll)B,31tl,  488.)  The  new  lorined  parts,  like 
the  old,  are  liable  to  irritation,  infiaiumation,  and  various  morbid  degeneration 
or  deposition,  as  the  fatty,  calcareous^  melanotic,  tuberculous,  cancerous,  &c. 
The  views  above  given  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  those  entertained 
by  the  author.  In  relation  to  the  increased  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
the  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  properties  generally  of  the  part  affected, 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  suggested  by  Van  Hclmont  and  Stahl, 
adopted  by  Hallcr,  Cullen»  Hunter,  and  Bichat,  and  still  maintained  by 
many  distinguished  pathologists*  But  an  opposite  theory,  which  maintains 
that  the  vessels  are  in  a  stat^*  of  debility,  and  tniccs  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
inilattiination  to  this  source,  was  put  forth  by  Vacea  at  Florence  »o  tarly  as 
1705,  and  was  afterwards  advocated  by  several  pathologists,  especially  by  Mr, 
Allen  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  lecture.*;  (hough  it  did  not  attract  general  atten- 
tion till  adopted  and  supported  by  Wilson  Philip^  whose  microscopic  observa- 

^tionft  appeared  to  give  it  countenance^ 

The  doctrine  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  maintains  that,  in  every  case  of 
inflammation^  these  vessels,  weakened  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 

"" cause  of  the  affection »  become  relaxed »  and  yield  to  the  distcmling  force  with 
itbich  the  blood  is  sent  into  them  by  the  heart,  or  the  arterial  trunks  from 

•  which  they  proceed.  They  are  thus  dilated,  admit  a  larger  c|uantity  of  blood, 
and  give  rise  to  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. According  to  Wilson  Philip,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capillaries  are 
debilitated,  the  arteries  by  which  they  are  supplied  are  stimulated  to  increased 
action,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  resistance  and  power  is  still 
further  augmented.     The  blood  necessarily  moves  more  slowly  thn^ugb  the 

.distended  vessels;  and  thus  the  retardation  of  the  current  in  the  capillaries, 
Tisible  by  the  microscope,  and  the  increased  actinn  of  the  arterial  trunks 
leading  to  the  inflamed  part^  which  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  are  equally 
accounted  for.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  admitting  contractility  as  tJie 
only  active  vital  property  of  the  blood-vessels,  maintain  that  it  is  impoaaible 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  npou  the  principle  of  increased 
capillary  action.  The  only  mode,  they  assert,  in  which  the  capillaries  can 
evince  increased  action  is  by  increased  contraction;  and  this,  so  far  from 
causing  a  slower  flow  of  blood  and  increased  redness,  must  necessarily  produce 

.the  opposite  results  of  a  more  rapid  current  and  greater  paleness.  These, 
they  say,  are  the  conditions  actually  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  upon  the 

'  application  of  certain  stimulants.  The  expansion  of  the  vessels  which  follows, 
and  which  is  the  first  step  of  inflammation,  results  from  the  debility  or  re* 

I  laxation  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their  excitability  by  the  previous 
fltimulation.  When  dilatation  of  the  vessels  immediately  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immediately  debilitating  influ- 
tace  of  the  cause;  for  the  existence  of  a  vital  expansive  property  is  altogctiicr 

f  .denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis. 
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It  appears  to  the  author  that  this  theory  of  inflammation,  however  inge- 
nioos,  faila  altq^ther  to  account  for  the  retrogression  of  the  blood  which  is  ob- 
serred,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  parts  irritated  and  reddened.  Were 
the  expansion  merely  an  effect  of  the  pressure  from  behind,  operating  upon  a 
diminished  resistance,  the  increased  capacity  should  be  filled  by  the  forward 
current  of  the  blood,  and  not  by  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  vessels  beyond. 
BesideSy  if  the  dilatation  be  a  result  of  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  vessels, 
the  greater  the  debility  the  greater  should  be  the  dilatation,  and  a  loss  of  all 
vital  power  of  resistance  in  the  capillaries  should  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  distension.  .  But  the  reverse  is  the  fstct.  When,  by  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  cause,  the  capillaries  of  a  part  of  the  body  lose  all 
or  nearly  all  their  vital  power,  instead  of  dilatation  and  consequent  redness, 
we  have  paleness  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  which  with  difficulty  pene- 
trates the  vessels.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  result  of  a  violent  blow  paralyzing 
ibr  the  moment  the  vessels  of  the  part.  It  is  true  that  reaction  may  subse- 
quently come  on,  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  make  their  appearance ;  but, 
m  this  case,  the  vital  powers  arise  by  their  temporary  suspension  into  increased 
energy,  and  the  vesseb  cease  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  at  the  moment  when 
they  be^n  to  expand.  Yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis 
is  the  direct  occurrence  of  expansion  upon  the  application  of  certain  irritants, 
18  of  common  salt  in  the  experiments  of  Thomson,  and  of  the  point  of  a  needle 
in  those  of  Qendrin.  Why  one  irritant  should  produce  direct  debility  of  the 
lessel,  while  another  produces  the  same  state  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  a  previous  excitation,  the  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  considers 
ioflammation  as  the  direct  result  of  an  increased  vital  action  in  the  part  afibcted. 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based,  and 
some  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  support.  In  the  first 
place,  the  theory  of  increased  action  requires  the  admission  of  a  power  of 
action  in  the  capillaries,  to  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the  heart.  The 
existence  of  such  a  power  is  denied  by  some ;  but  the  arguments  adduced  in 
its  favour  appear  to  the  author  incontrovertible.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  question,  which  belongs  to  works  on 
physiology,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See  also  Thompson  on  Inflan^ 
fltahbn.) 

The  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  inflammation  results  would  appear  to 
indicate  its  active  character.  These  are  almost  always  such  as,  if  applied  in 
a  moderate  degree,  produce  merely  a  healthy  excitation  of  the  part,  or  an 
exaltation  of  its  ordinary  functions,  and  give  rise  to  inflammation  only  when 
the  increased  action  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  obvious  organic  de- 
laDcement.  We  see  various  degrees  of  excitation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the.  cause  applied,  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  healthy  function  up  to 
inflammation;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  where,  in  the  ascending  scale,  merely 
healthy  excitation  ends  in  irritation,  or  this  in  inflammation.  Why  should 
we  suppose  that,  in  this  regular  ascent,  the  nature  of  the  action  changes  at 
0006  when  evidences  of  its  inflammatory  character  are  presented  ? 

The  following  facts  may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the  active  character 
of  inflammation.  The  artery  supplying  the  inflamed  part  beats  with  greater 
force,  and,  if  divided,  sends  out  the  blo^  to  a  greater  distance  than  in  health. 
Although  in  some  of  the  capillaries  the  circulation  is  retarded  or  even  sus- 
pended, yet  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  entering  and  leaving  the  inflamed  part 
m  a  given  time  is  increased.  The  ordinary  phenomena  presented  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  are  those  which  would  be  expected  from  an  increased 
exertion  of  the  vital  power.    Thus,  we  have  increased  heat,  which  can  hardlj 
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be  ascribed  exclusirely  to  the  blood  accunauktod  in  tbc  part  in  consequence 
of  the  expatision  of  the  vessels;  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  that  of  the  blood  before  its  arrival,  especially  in  parts  distant 
from  the  centre  of  circulation.  It  mi|st,  therefore ^  result  from  a  more  ener- 
getic exercise  of  that  vital  function  which  generate.^  or  evolves  animal  heat. 
The  increased  secretion  which  attends  the  earliest  stage  of  iniammation,  the 
new  products  which  are  copioudy  eliminated  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  the 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  rapid  generation  of  new  struc- 
ture, are  all  results  which  seem  to  imply  eitbcr  an  elevated  condition »  or  more 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  vitol  properties.  The  influence  of  topical  remedies 
of  a  sedative  character,  such  as  cold,  the  preparatious  of  lead,  and  warm 
water,  in  relieving  inflaaimation,  affords  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  capilhmes  ia  inflammation  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  increased  action.  It 
is  asserted  that  these  vessels  have  no  other  active  property  than  contractility, 
that  it  IS  only  by  yielding  to  pressure  that  they  can  be  expanded,  and  that 
their  dilatation  therefore  is  a  proof  of  their  debility  or  relaxation,  or  at  least 
of  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  resistiiuce  compared  with  the  force  applied 
to  them*  But  there  is  no  proof  tliat  the  capillaries  are  not  possessed  of  an 
active  power  of  dilatatioa.  The  a^ssertion  that  they  have  no  fiuch  power  is 
pure  assiniiption.  lu  existence  reets  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  of  vital 
cnBlractility.  Two  sfiaiuhmts  are  applied,  of  which  one  is  followed  imme- 
diutely  by  contraction,  the  other  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  assume  thjif  the,  latter  js  active  as  the  former.  We  have  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  coTiHidering  visible  eontmetion  aa  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  muscular  action.  The  existence  of  a  muscular  coat  huB  not  been 
prnv«d  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  no  neccBsity  to  assume  its  existence. 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  thai,  under  a  certain  modiBeation  of  nervous  influ- 
ence^ the  succession  of  particles  which  may  be  considered  as  constituling  a 
circular  ring  of  a  capillary  tube,  may  approach  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
contraction,  as  if  this  were  effected  by  a  muscular  fibre;  and  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  under  a  different  modification  of  the 
iaroe  influence^  the  particles  may  repel  or  recede  from  each  other,  and  tbua 
produce  dilatation*  The  nervous  influence  has  been  considered  as  strongly 
analogous  to  the  galvanic.  Now  there  would  be  no  great  difheulty  in  so 
arranging  a  circle  of  minute  objects^  as  to  cause  ihem  to  approach  or  recede 
from  each  other,  in  other  words  to  produce  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
circle,  by  a  varied  electrical  current.  The  s^iuie  result  may  take  place  in  the 
living  capillary,  under  a  diversity  of  nervous  influence,  brought  into  play  by 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  irritation.  In  both  cases,  in  that  of  dilata- 
tion as  well  ai5  that  of  contraction,  the  pbeuomena  would  h^  equally  the  result 
of  a  vital  property  called  into  action.  There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore,  in 
the  existence  of  a  vital  active  power  of  expansion. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  wc  shall  find  it  very  convenient 
in  the  explanation  of  varinus  phen<imcna,  ph^'siological,  as  well  as  patholo- 
gical, which  cannot  otherwise  be  well  accounted  for,  Blushingj  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  under  the  influence  of  certain  meutal  emotinus;  the 
sudden  expaniiion  of  the  erectile  tifj^nes  under  loeal  or  mental  excitement; 
the  sanguineous  congestion  of  organs  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  new  or 
renewed  vital  action,  aa  of  the  uterus  in  gestation,  and  the  mamm4«  in  lacta- 
tion; the  analogous  congestion  of  parts  called  into  an  increased  exercise  of 
their  habitual  function,  «i  of  the  stomach  during  digestion,  of  the  muselea 
during  energetic  contraction,  of  the  secretory  organs  in  inordinate  secretion, 
and  of  any  part  whatever  during  rapid  and  unusual  growth ;  these  and  other 
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phenomena,  in  which  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  ezhibited, 
'  at  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a  more  energetic  perform- 
aooe  of  their  proper  office,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  dilatation,  by  which 
alone  the  congestion  can  be  effected,  is  of  an  active  character.  The  cause  of 
the  coDgeetion  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  or  larger  trunks;  for  an  increased 
action  of  these  organs  would  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  very 
often  they  remain  perfectly  tranquil  during  the  occurrence  of  the  local  pheno- 
mena mentioned.  The  operation  is  entirely  local.  The  cause  of  excitement 
is  applied ;  the  capillaries  dilate ;  and  the  blood  rushes  into  them  in  increased 
qoantity  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence  the  flow  of 
blood  to  any  part  or  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimulant  to  a  more  rapid  or 
energetic  performance  of  its  office.  Hence  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
carrent  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  blood  for  a  moment 
towards  the  centre  of  irritation,  and  the  seat  of  expansion,  as  observed  by  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Hence,  consequently,  the  congestion  which  is  always  the 
firat  observable  change,  in  that  series  of  changes  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  inflammation.  That  the  capillaries  should  sometimes  contract,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant,  is  not  adverse  to  the 
opinion  here  advocated;  for  contractility  and  dilatability  are  both  considered 
u  active  properties,  and  both  may  therefore  be  roused  into  operation  by  a 
ftimolant,  though  we  do  not  understand  what  are  the  precise  circumstances 
which  give  a  direction  of  the  excitement  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other 
property.  We  only  know  that,  whenever  the  irritation  amounts  to  inflamma- 
tion,  the  expansibility  is  called  into  action.  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
aeeate  this  inquiry  further,  will  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  active  dilatability  of  the  capillaries,  very  fully  stated  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
H-  L.  Hodge,  in  the  N.  Am,  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.j  vol.  vi.  p.  1.  The  chief 
dificolty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  capillary  excitement  is  the  fact  of  the 
retardation  and  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  several  of  the  vessels.  If  the  part 
n  in  a  state  of  excessive  action,  how  should  it  happen  that  certain  vessels 
shoold  cease  to  act  altogether?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  result  of 
recent  researches.  The  rapid  increase  of  fibrin,  rendering  the  blood  more 
viscid,  and  the  acquired  disposition  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  crowd  together, 
both  of  them  probably  the  effect  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power,  will 
aeoonnt  for  the  retardation  and  even  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Of  the  same 
tendency  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  white  corpuscles  also  crowd 
together,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  to  each  other;  but,  as  this 
pt^nomenon  has  not  been  noticed  in  hot-blooded  animals,  it  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  the  present  case.  The  increased  production  of  fibrin,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  adduced  of  an  increased 
exertion  of  vital  power.  Hence,  in  cases  of  low  or  feeble  inflammation,  in 
which,  though  vital  action  may  be  increased,  the  powers  of  the.  part  are  inade- 
quate to  the  development  of  the  requisite  amount  of  vitalized  fibrin  for  exuda- 
tion, the  want  of  this  preservative  principle  leads  to  the  most  destructive 
resnltfl.  Pns,  or  other  wholly  disorganized  matters,  take  the  nlace  of  coagu^ 
lable  lymph;  no  boundary  is  set  to  the  diffusion  of  these  products;  and  the 
lesulting  mjaries  are  inadequately  repaired,  from  the  insufficiency  in  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  great  reparative  agent. 

Yarioos  other  theories  of  inflammation  have  been  broached  at  different 
times.  Not  to  mention  the  vague  notions  entertained  before  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered,  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  great  vogue,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  By  this  celebrated  author,  inflam- 
mation was  believed  to  depend  upon  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  produced 
either  by  an  unusoal  viscidity  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  entrance  of  red  globules 
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into  vessels  not  intended  for  their  reception,  and  too  small  for  their  passage. 
To  this  latter  circumstance  he  applied  the  name  of  error  loci.  The  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  inflammation  were  ascribed  bj  him  to  the  accamulation 
of  blood  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  error  of  Boerhaave  was  in 
considering,  as  the  cause  of  inflammation,  what  is  merely,  when  it  occurs,  one 
of  its  eflfects  or  attendant  circumstances.  The  doctrine  of  obstruction  has 
recently  been  strenuously  advocated  by  Magendie,  who  asserts  that  artificial 
inflammation  is  simply  a  mechanical  result,  arising  from  obstmction  of  the 
capillaries,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  neighbouring  vessels.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  no  explanation  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
rally received  which  leaves  out  of  view  the  vital  properties  of  the  part  afl^ected. 
Authors  who  admit  the  existence  of  an  increased  action  in  the  inflamed  part, 
differ  in  relation  to  the  precise  nature  of  that  action.  Oullen  imagined  the 
existence  of  spasm  in  the  extreme  arteries,  supporting  an  increased  action  in 
the  course  of  them,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
But  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  opinion  upon  this  point  was  quite 
conjectural ;  as  the  existence  of  such  a  spasm  is  altogether  msosoeptible  of 
proof.  The  opinions  of  Hunter  wore  very  nearly  those  which  have  been  advo- 
cated in  this  work.  He  believed  that  there  was  an  increased  action  in  the 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  distention.  According  to  Hnntery 
however,  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  process,  intended  to 
restore  parts  which  have  suffered  from  violence  or  disease  to  their  healthy 
state.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases;  but  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
dicated of  inflammation  in  general,  which  is  often  itself  the  direct  result  of 
the  morbid  cause,  without  any  violence  to  the  part,  and  without  any  discover- 
able intermediate  disease.  Dr.  Allison  has  advanced  opinions  in  relation  to 
inflammation  which  are  sotnewhat  peculiar.  He  admits  that  the  vftal  pro- 
perties of  the  inflamed  part  are  concerned,  and  that  there  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  increase  of  the  vital  actions;  but,  not  believing  in  the  active  dilatability  of 
the  capillaries,  he  is  led  to  the  supposition,  in  order  to  account  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood,  that  there  is  a  vital  attraction  between  this  fluid  and  the 
surrounding  textures,  which  is  increased  in  inflammation,  and  thus  causes  an 
increased  flow  to  the  part  affected.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case;  but  such 
an  attraction  has  never  been  demonstrated ;  and  it  appears  to  the  author  that 
sound  induction  would  scarcely  justify  the  assumption  of  its  existence,  in 
order  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  quite  as  easily  explicable  upon  the 
principle^  that  the  universally  admitted  expansibility  of  the  vessels  is  an 
active^  and  not  merely  a  passive  property. 

8.  Cau9e$  of  Inflammation, 

As  inflammation  is  the  last  step  in  the  advance  of  excitement,  being  that 
condition  in  which  irritation,  as  defined  in  this  work,  if  increased  beyond  a 
certain  point,  necessarily  terminates,  it  follows  that  its  causes  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  irritation,  only  greater  in  degree,  or  longer  con- 
tinued. The  rieader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  remarks  upon  irritation  for 
a  general  account  of  these  causes.  Anything  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  action, 
or  their  direction,  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  under  the  heads  of 
the  various  special  diseases  they  produce.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that 
anlong  these  causes  there  is  this  distinction,  that,  while  some  in  their  action 
often  stop  short  at  irritation,  if  applied  only  for  a  short  time  or  in  a  slight 
degree,  othets  necessarily  result  in  inflammation.  Thus,  substances  which 
wound,  or  corrode,  or  in  any  other  way  produce  a  solution  of  continuity, 
often  necessarily  give  rise  to  inflammation ;  since  this  is  a  process  essential 
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to  the  restoration  of  the  iDJored  part.  The  presence  of  extraneous  hodies 
within  the  organs,  in  like  manner,  occasions  inflammation,  which  is  requisite 
for  their  discharge  by  means  of  ulcerative  absorption,  or,  if  they  should  be 
retained,  surrounds  them  with  an  organized  cyst,  which  prevents  their  irritant 
iDilae&ce  on  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  light  of  extraneous  substances 
may  be  regarded  eertain  morbid  secretions  or  depositions  within  the  organs, 
which  require  the  intervention  of  the  inflammatory  process  for  their  elimina- 
tioD,  and  dead  portions  of  the  body  itself,  which  can  be  separated  and  replaced 
only  by  a  similar  instrumentality.  Some  irritant  causes,  though  their  morbid 
action  may  not  necessarily  result  in  inflammation,  are  more  apt  to  produce  it 
than  others;  such  afr  alternations  of  temperature,  and  various  morbific  poisons. 
Certain  conditions  of  system  strongly  predispose  to  inflammation ;  so  that 
CHiseB  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  stop  short  at  irritation,  in 
these,  are  apt  to  occasion  the  higher  grade  of  disorder.  Richness  of  the  blood, 
or  soperabundanoe  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  albumen,  and  of  fibrin,  no  doubt 
has  Uiis  effect,  and  is  probably  capable  itself  of  producing  inflammation, 
vithoot  the  oo-operation  of  other  causes.  The  febrile  movement  operates 
powerfully  in  finvouring  the  same  result,  and  often,  indeed,  acts  not  only  as 
I  predispoiBing,  bnt  as  a  direct  cause. 

4.  Modifications  of  Inflammation  hy.  Tissue. 

No  view  of  inflammation  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  an 
aoeonnt  of  the  modifications  produced  in  it  by  the  tissue  in  which  it  may  occur. 
It  is,  however,  only  general  notices  that  are  required  in  this  place ;  as  the 
description  of  particular  cases  of  inflammation,  occupying  particular  struc- 
tures, will  necessarily  embrace  the  details.  Our  attention  will  also  be  confined 
here  to  that  form  of  inflammation  whidh  occurs  in  individuals  without  peculiar 
morbid  predispositions,  and  is  not  induced  by  causes  calculated  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  The  influence  of  tissue  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  character 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  part  affected,  but  also  in  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  other  parts,  or  of  the  system  generally;  and  it  will  be  treated  of,  in 
each  case,  in  relation  to  these  two  points.  For  much  of  what  follows,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Gendrin. 

1.  Artoiar  or  Cdlvlar,  and  Adipose  Tissues. — ^These  tissues  are  considered 
under  one  head,  as  their  only  observable  difference  is  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  secretes  a  fatty  matter,  which  is  deposited  in  its  cells.  Inflam- 
matioo  of  the  ordinary  character,  occurring  in  these  tissues  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  usually  tilled  phlegmon;  and,  as  it  is  considered  the  type  of  this 
form  of  disease,  it  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  common  inflammation, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  by  the  title  of  phlegmonous.  The  successive  changes 
attending  inflammation. of  the  cellular  tissue  have  been  sufficiently  described 
onder  the  general  head.  Though  quite  insensible  in  health,  this  structure 
is  often  very  painfiil  when  inflamed,  and  especially  so  when  the  part  affected 
is  confined  by  a  fascia,  or  tendinous  expansion.  The  character  of  the  pain 
is  usually  aching  rather  than  sharp,  and  becomes  pulsative  when  suppuration 
takes  place.  It  is  burning  only  when  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
affection,  as  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  There  is  decided  redness  and  much 
swelling,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  It 
not  nnfrequently  leaves  induration  behind  it,  especially  in  its  chronic  form. 

As  the  areolar  tissue  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  external  irritants, 
and  lies  almost  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  sympathies,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
originally  affected  than  most  other  tissues,  and,  when  inflamed,  is  so,  in  most 
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instonces,  in  cnnBcqueiico  of  tbe  propa;*ation  of  mflammation  from  dome  con- 
tiguous stracture,  as  froai  tbe  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  From  tbe  same 
deficiency  in  sympatbetiG  connexion,  it  produces,  wben  infiamed,  less  disturb- 
ance in  other  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  than  tbe  serous  or  mucotu 
tissues,  and  is  leps  readily  readied  by  remedies  acting  tbrougb  tbe  constitution, 
Thomson  states  tbat  tbe  fever  tistially  attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  of  an  asthenic  clianicU^r ;  but  be  prdbiibly  refers  rather  to  certain 
peculiar  affections,  snob  as  antlinix  or  erynipeba  phlegraonodcs,  than  to 
phlegmon  itself,  which,  when  it  gives  rise  to  fever,  is  generally  atteoded  witli 
sufficiently  vigorous  action, 

2.  ^ScTOwa  Thmi*. — Next  to  tbe  skin  and  roncous  membranes,  this  is  per- 
haps most  frequently  inflamed.  The  areolar  tissue,  however,  which  connect* 
the  serous  njembranes  with  the  organs  or  structure  which  they  line  or  invest, 
always  participates  in  the  inflammation^  and,  according  to  Gendrin,  is  in  fact 
usually  its  original  seat,  Tbe  inflamniatioo  may  be  confined  to  tbe  serous  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissues,  or  may  also  extend  iuto  the  contignous  stmctarei 
especially  when  it  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature,  as  in  tbe  case  of  pleurisy 
extending  into  the  lungs. 

An  infiamed  serous  membrane  exhibits,  at  first,  numerous  red  points  or 
streaks,  in  separate  patches,  which  ultimmtely  coalesce.  Sometimes,  however, 
instead  of  being  reddeoed,  the  membrane,  as  in  tbe  instiince  of  tbe  arachnoid, 
merely  loses  its  polish,  and  presents  a  milky  appearance;  and,  in  other  cases, 
this  appearance  is  observable  in  the  iuturvals  between  the  red  points.  The 
snbjaeent  cellular  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  causes  the  mem- 
brane itself  to  appear  thickened.  Losing  also  its  tenacity,  it  allows  the  mem- 
braue  to  be  more  readily  detached  from  tbe  parts  beneath,  so  tbat  sbrcda  may 
be  separated  after  death. 

The  serous  exhalation  often  increases  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the 
membrane  J  but,  wlien  tbe  infiammation  is  fully  established,  the  surface 
usually  becomes  dry  in  the  part  special ]y  affected,  though  from  other  portions 
which  are  merely  irritated  the  exiialation  may  continue.  Tbe  serous  fluid  \b 
often  reddened  with  blood,  and  sometimes  unaltered  blood  is  effused.  Very 
frequently,  after  a  short  time,  the  inflamed  membnioc  exudes  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  layers,  sometimes  in  distinct  granules^ 
or  a  kind  of  network,  and  agglutinates  tbe  opposite  serous  surfaces,  or,  if  these 
are  movable,  is  drawn  out  into  connecting  strings  or  filaments.  This  sub- 
•taoce  consists  of  fibrin,  with  a  mixture  of  albuminous  liquid.  It  gradually 
becomes  denser  and  more  adherent,  while  tbe  serous  fluid^  which  was  at  first 
limpid,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  contains  floating  flakes  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  siune  cbamcter  with  tbat  adherent  to  tbe  sur- 
face, Tbe  latter  is  now  penetrated  with  blood,  becomes  vascular  and  organ- 
iied,  and  is  eonvert^  into  tbat  morbid  structure  denominated  faht  m^-mferaiw. 
This  process  sometimes  begins  so  early  aa  twenty- four  hours  after  tbe  appear- 
ance of  the  cxudatiaDy  sometimes  much  later,  and  sometimes  does  not  occur 
for  months. 

When  tbe  inflammation  is  so  violent  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal,  no  false 
membrane  is  found,  but  a  bright  redness,  with  small  eccbymoses,  and  a  little 
reddish -yellow  serum. 

Sometimes  tbe  subserous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  pus  or  a  pnri- 
form  liquid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
inflammation  cnntioues  long,  or  an  exacerbation  comes  on  in  its  advanced 
stage,  without  immediately  destroying  life. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  efliised  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
Itim  membrane,  before  of  a  red  colour^  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  leogth 
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takes  on  the  appearance  and  character  of  cellular  tissue.  Permanent  adhe- 
sions are  thus  frequently  formed  between  opposite  serous  substances,  espe- 
cially in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

In  chronic  inflammati6n,  the  redness  is  less  vivid  than  in  the  acute,  and 
is  sometimes  wanting.  There  are  greater  thickening  and  density,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  changes  in  the  suWrous  tissue,  partly  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  false  membrane  with  the  original  structure.  The  serous  membrane  is 
more  tenacious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  be  detached,  because 
the  cellular  tissue  is  also  more  tenacious.  The  surface  is  often  rough  and  of 
a  dull  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with  small  whitish  granules,  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch,  but  scarcely  elevated,  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
tubercles,  but  differ  in  being  inseparable  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
never  encysted,  and  never  softened.  ( GenJrin.)  The  fluid  in  the  cavity  is 
often  limpid,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  purulent,  but  generally  ycl- 
lowiah-white  or  milky,  with  portions  of  coagulated  matter  floating  in  it. 
Thoogh  usually  distended  with  liquid,  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cellular  tissue  resulting  from  organized  false  membrane,  which  is 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  occasionally  itself  forms  cavities,  in  which  pus  is  col- 
lected and  confined.  When  a  cure  takes  place,  the  liquor  is  absorbed,  the 
cavity  contracts,  and  the  new  tissues  become  firm,  and  sometimes  of  a  fibrous 
eonsistenoe.  Often,  however,  the  false  membrane  is  entirely  absent,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  chronic  character  from 
the  outset  The  effused  fluid  occasionally  remains  after  the  cessation  of  the 
mflamnution,  constituting  a  kind  of  dropsy,  but  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  forms  of  that  disease  by  the  evidences  of  previous  inflammation,  pre- 
sented in  the  thickened  and  altered  tissue.  The  serous  membrane  and  sub- 
jaeent  cellular  structure  remain  for  a  long  time  dense  and  indurated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  false  membrane,  become  sometimes  as  hard  as  scirrhus,  or  assume 
eren  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  character. 

Ulceration  seldom  occurs  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  take  place  in  old  cases,  con8C(iucnt  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  which  thus  finds  an  exit.  It  may  arise 
also  from  gangrene,  though  this  is  rare. 

Though  insensible  in  the  healthy  state,  the  serous  tissue  becomes  in  general 
exoeedinglj  painful  when  inflamed.  The  pain  is  acute,  and  much  increased 
by  motioa  or  pressure.  The  sharp  character  and  seventy  of  the  pain  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  this  tissue  from  that  of  the 
pareDchymatous  or  mucous  tissue  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  how- 
over,  pain  is  almost  or  quite  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis;  and  errors  in  diagnosis  have  not  unfrequcntly  originated  from 
this  cause. 

Serous  inflammation  is  usually  attended  with  a  sthenic  condition  of  the 
system,  which  bears  and  requires  copious  depletion.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  less  apt  than  that  of  some  other  tissues  to  call  distant  organs  into  active 
sympathy;  and  oecasionally  it  is  known  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent, 
without  any  other  disturbance  than  pain  and  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bjf^nom'al  membranes  is  tery  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  serous;  but  it  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  attended 
with  eflfnsion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  consequent  adhesions.  When  adhe- 
sioD  takes  place  in  joints,  it  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  ulceration  and 
granulation.  Except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  generally  chronic,  and  frequently 
sasociated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.    When  acute,  especially  if  traumatio. 
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it  is  ofUn  very  painful  and  severe,  involving  tbe  safety  of  the  patient,  and 
requiring  Jictivc  treatment, 

3.  Fil/tijits,  Fihrfj-Vorftlagmoiiiij  and  Cartilaginou$  Tis8ti^$. — The  fibrous 
tusuey  including  the  periofitciiin,  dum  muter,  aptuieuroses,  capsular  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c.|  is  mimctiinea  affected  with  infiiinmiiition,  thongli  much  more 
frequently  wttli  the  rheumatic  and  gf>utj  than  the  ordinarj  form  of  tiiiit 
affection.  The  chaiigea  which  it  uodergoes  are  those  described  under  the 
general  head.  It  beeomea  red  and  swolleo,  loses  its  fibrous  texture  and 
tenacity,  so  that  it  may  be  torn  in  any  direction,  and  contracts  adhesions  to 
Beighhouriug  parts,  wbk-L  participate  in  the  inflammation.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  this  tissue  seldom  eventuates  in  suppuration  or  gangrene^  It  affurds, 
indeed,  strong  resistance  to  mortification  when  existing  in  ita  vicinity;  aod 
tendons  have  Hometimes  been  found  in  a  sound  state  in  the  midst  of  a  sloughs 
In  thronic  inflammation,  tbe  tissue  is  often  much  thickened,  and  undergoes 
an  imperfect  suppuration.  When  very  long  inflamed,  it  often  loj^es  entirely 
its  original  character,  and  becomes  cartilaginous  or  bony.  Sometimes  ossifi- 
cation and  suppuration  are  going  on  t-tigetber. 

The  fibrous  tissue  is  insensible  in  health j  but  often  very  painful  when  in- 
flamed; and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  violent. 

The  fibrthcartilafjesy  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and  pro- 
per cartilaginous  tissues,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  intervertebral  and 
interarticular  cartilages,  tbe  annular  ligament  of  the  radius*,  and  the  cornea, 
are  oceasiouMlly  affected  with  inflammation,  being  much  softened,  reddened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  turbid  reddish  fluid,  which  becomes  sero-purulent,  and 
IS  sometimes  collected  in  small  abscesses  in  its  gubstance.  Inflammatiou  of 
this  tissue,  however,  is  little  known ^  and  is  not  often  originaL 

(Jartilitij^^  are  but  little  exported  to  inflauimation,  and,  being  without  blood- 
Tesaels,  are  insusceptible  of  the  process  as  ordinarily  observed.  Yet,  when 
wounded,  they  mtiy  heal  by  the  formation  of  tissue  out  of  their  intercellular 
flubfltance  or  the  nuclei  of  their  cells,  and  are  affected  sometimes  by  a  kind  of 
ulceration >  consisiting  in  a  degradation  of  their  structure,  and  its  absorption 
or  elimiuatiou.  ( Red fe rn,  3/'>»f A.  J&i/^-n.  o/ifer/.  Aci*-,  8ept.,  1851.)  Hence, 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  articuhiting  surfaces  in  movable  joints  some- 
times disappear  during  long-continued  inflammation  of  tbe  neighbouring  bony 
atmcture.  Others,  such  as  those  of  the  laryni,  trachea,  and  ribs,  throw  off 
portions  from  their  surface,  or  exfoliate  when  the  |ierichondrium  is  inflamed. 
Accortliog  to  Gendriu,  these  are  occasionally  aflectcd  with  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  begins  in  the  perichondrium »  and  gradually  modifies  tbe  car* 
tilaginous  structure,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  to  tbe  fibrous.  They  are  thus 
apt  to  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  assume  a  bony  character.  They  occasion  little 
pain  or  constitutiomd  disturbance;  and  that  which  does  occur,  is  probably 
ascribable  more  to  the  aceompjinying  inflammation  of  tbe  Deigbbouring  parts 
than  to  that  of  the  cartilages  themselves, 

4*  Cutaneoua  TUiut. — From  the  complex  nature  of  this  tissue,  its  numerous 

fympathies,  and  its  peculiar  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  morbid  caoaes,  it 

lia  liable  to  a  vast  variety  of  inflammatory  affections,  differing  in  the  particular 

l|Kirtion  of  the  structure  which  they  occupy,  in  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 

iTiolenee,  and  in  their  nature.     These  diversities,  being  obvious  to  superficial 

[observation,  have  been  accurately  traced,  and  are  recognized  for  tbe  most  part 

VwA  speciid  diseases,  requiring  separate?  description.     I  shall  here  treat  only  of 

ordinary  inflammation  of  tbe  skin,  as,  for  «xample|  that  produced  by  Spanish 

flies,  or  other  direct  irritant. 

It  often  happens  that  tbe  surface  only  is  affected,  the  inflammation  not 
extending  beyond  the  reticular  hijer  benoaih   the  cuticle.     Under  these 
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circnmstanees,  there  is  generally  a  slight  swelling,  with  a  redness  which  dis- 
appears upon  pressure,  and  returns  upon  its  removal.  If  the  inflammation  he 
very  slight,  or  suhside  speedily,  the  cuticle  usually  separates  either  in  furfu- 
noeoua  scales,  or  in  larger  portions,  and  the  skin  is  left  shining,  and  of  a 
purplish  or  somewhat  violet  redness.  If  it  be  severer,  or  of  longer  duration, 
a  serous  fluid  is  secreted,  appearing  under  the  cuticle  in  small  separate  collec- 
tions, which  soon  run  together  and  form  a  blister,  and  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  generally  becomes  paler.  The  fluid  is  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid, 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion persist,  becomes  at  first  reddish,  then  turbid,  and  ultimately  purulent. 
It  aboands  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  specially  disposed  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  these  so-called  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  are  nothing  but  younc  undeveloped  epidermic  cells,  which 
become  degraded  into  pus  corpuscles  hecause  deprived  of  those  conditions 
enential  to  their  complete  developement.  Occasionally,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  very  active,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-white  layer  of  matter  resembling 
eoagulable  lymph  is  produced  beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  kind  of  false 
membrane,  which,  however,  is  not  organisable.  The  same  appearance  is 
often  presented  upoti  the  surflice  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  irritated  by  some 
Btimiilatinff  substance,  as  savine  or  mezereon.  Small  quantities  of  exudation 
on  the  Bomoe,  whether  of  lymph  or  puriform,  often  dry  up  and  form  scabs. 

After  death,  in  slight  oases  of  brief  duration,  the  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion are  entirely  lost ;  but,  if  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  skin  is  apt  to  offer  a  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  the  cuticle 
separates  sooner  than  in  the  inflamed  parts^  upon  the  commencement  of 
d^mposition.  In  severe  cases,  even  though  lasting  not  more  than  a  day, 
the  ooriura  appears  injected,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  in  health;  and  the 
affected  part  putrefies  more  readily  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

Inflammation  may  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  through  its 
substance,  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  is  known,  during  life, 
by  the  sensation  of  hardness  imparted  to  the  finger,  and  by  the  redness  not 
disappearing  under  pressure;  after  death,  by  the  redness,  want  of  tenacity, 
and  occasional  bloody  infiltration  of  the  skin.  (Gendrm.') 

The  oorium  may  be  the  original  seat  of  inflammation,  which  ako  frequently 
attacks  especially  or  exclusively  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  suppurating  surface  of  the  skin; 
and  gangrene  is  prohably  mdre  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  tissue, 
unless  it  may  be  the  areolar. 

It  has  been  said  that  inflammation  is  very  much  disposed  to  travel  when  it 
ooenrs  in  the  skin.  But  this  is  true  only  of  that  variety  denominated  erysipe- 
latoOB.  Common  inflammation  does  not  usually  extend  so  rapidly  in  the  skin 
as  in  some  other  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  membranes  and  absorbents. 
Witness  the  effects  of  blisters  and  sinapisms,  which  are  generally  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  original  application  on  the  skin ;  while  the  inflammation 
qfken  rapidly  runs  up  the  absorbents  to  the  nearest  gland. 

The  pain  is  apt  to  be  burning,  and,  in  the  milder  cases,  is  often  of  an 
itching,  tingling,  or  pricking  character.  The  attending  fever  is  seldom  so 
energetic  as  that  whiQh  marks  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  decidedly  asthenic.  Cutaneous  inflammation  is  not  often  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  involve  a  very  large  extent  of  surface.  It  is  frequently, 
however,  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  which  are  highly  dangerous,  in 
consequence,  not  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  but  of  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  interior  organs;  and  in  these  diseases  it  sometimes  proves  advantageous 
by  diverting  irritation  from  more  vital  parts.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dis- 
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attended  witli  some  varietj  of  cutaneous  inflarainaticio  are  very  often  of 
&  contagious  nature,  and,  upon  their  disappearance,  leave  the  system  insvis- 
ceptible  to  a  second  attack.  The  number  of  strictly  contagious  diseases  is 
few,  which  are  not  habitually  accomp^anied  with  inflammalion  of  the  skin,  in 
some  form  or  another,  at  some  period  of  their  course, 

5.  Afticous  Tt'smc. —TliiB  is  perhaps  more  frequently  iuiamed  than  any 
other  tissue,  partly  frt^m  its  direct  exposure  to  irritating  causes,  partly  from 
its  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  sympathies.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  skin,  different  constituent  portions  of  its  structure  may  be  afiected, 
and  great  diversity  may  arise  also  from  the  state  of  health  or  constitution  of 
the  patient,  or  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Whatever  is  specific  will  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

In  inflammation  of  the  raucous  tissue,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  there  is  red- 
ness, varying  in  intensity  from  a  light  pink  or  rose  colour  to  a  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  punctuated  or  ramified  and  quite  superficial,  sometimes  in  patches, 
and  occupying  the  whole  thk-kness  of  the  membrane.  The  tint  is  usually 
fiomewhafc  purplish,  deepening  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  becoming 
at  length  almost  violet.  The  redness  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  centre 
of  the  inflammation,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  it  recedes  from  this  pointy 
but,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  alimentiiry  raucous  membrane,  it  is  nearly 
uniform  throughoutj  and  marked  by  abrupt  and  well  defined  limits.  Tbe 
membniue  is  somewhat  rough  upon  the  surface,  especially  when  papillarj', 
and  is  more  or  less  thickened.  When  rough,  with  minute  prominences,  it  is 
said  to  he  viamillaled.  It  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  parts  baneath, 
In  oousequence  of  the  loss  of  cohesion  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Some- 
times the  membrane  itself  is  softened,  so  that  it  breaks  under  the  forceps 
when  attempts  are  made  to  raUe  it;  and  there  may  be  every  degree  of  this 
softening,  from  a  slight  fragility  np  to  perfect  diffluence. 

Indelicate  membranes,  a  bloody  serum  inBUratcs  the  sub-mucous  tissue; 
in  thicker  membranes,  the  same  effusion  takes  place  in  the  mucous  tissue 
itself*  In  the  advanced  Btages  of  the  infhimniation,  the  place  of  the  serum  is 
occupied  by  a  purulent  infiltration.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  bo  as  to  produce  an  edematous  condition,  which, 
in  certain  positions,  as'ln  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  is  productive  of 
no  inconsiderable  danger.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  patientJ 
with  dropsical  tendencies.  In  8ucb  caaes,  there  is  less  reducsa  than  is  ordi-^^fl 
narily  observable  in  others.  ''^V 

The  inflamed  membrane  is  at  first  drier  than  in  health,  and  rapidly  absorbt 
fluids  in  contact  with  it;  but  the  secretion  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  altcredj  losing  in  great  measure  its  viscidity,  and  becoming 
serous,  limpid,  and  sometimes  acrid.  As  the  inflammation  advances,  it 
becomes  less  copious,  but  more  viscid  and  opaque,  assuming  a  whiti&b  or 
yellowish-white  appearance.  At  the  greatest  licight  of  the  inflammation,  the 
secretion  is  almost  suspended;  but  is  afterwards  reestablished,  and  at  this 
time  is  frequently  tinged  with  blood.    If  the  disease  persist,  it  often  gradually 

sumes  a  purulent  character,  becomes  more  abundant,  and  at  length  takes 
the  appearance  of  pure  pus;  and  this  change  is  coeval  with  the  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  membrane  it^f.  When  eiamined  by  the  microscope,  the 
discharge  is  found  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  fluid,  which  is  the  proper 
mucous  secretion,  and  of  epithelial  scales,  granules,  and  corpuscles  of  various 
size  and  character,  with  which  are  not  unfref|uently  mixed  proper  blood-cells 
and  shreds  of  fibrillatcd  lymph.  The  corpuscles  arc  chiefly  young  epithelial 
cells  in  different  stages  of  developement,  or  pus  corpuscle.'^,  which  are  some- 
times very  abundaut.     The  former  are  frequently  called  mucous  corpuscles. 
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In  the  earlier  stage  of  iDflammaiion,  the  mucous  fluid  is  thrown  off  more 
copioufrlj;  at  first  transparent  and  thin,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker, 
whitish,  and  opaque,  from  the  admixture  of  increasing  quantities  of  the  effete 
epithelial  cells,  and  of  the  jei  incompletely  developed  cells,  which  the  excess 
of  action  causes  to  be  separated  before  maturity,  and  perhaps  to  be  generated 
more  abundantly  than  in  health  out  of  the  lymph  exuded  through  the  base- 
ment membrane.  When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  be  exhausted,  these  cor* 
puscles  degenerate  into  those  of  pus,  probably  in  part  through  the  formation 
of  oil;  and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  bodies  that  the  secretion 
usumes  gradually  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  purulent  character,  until  it 
sometimes  at  length  becomes  almost  pure  pus.  Not  unfrequently  black  pig- 
ment granijfles  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  degenerated  mucous 
corpuscles,  especially  in  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  By 
the  character  of  the  epithelial  scales  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretion  in  in- 
flammation, the  exact  seat  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  determined;  as 
the  form  of  these  cells  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  membrane. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  might 
exist,  without  leaving  observable  traces  after  death :  but  it  could  neither  be 
severe,  nor  long*  con tmued;  as  the  effusion  and  stasis  of  blood  would  in  either 
of  these  cases  reveal  it.  Gcndrin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  experiments,  that  redness  of  the  membrane,  when  beyond  the  point  of 
mere  vascular  arborisation,  does  not  disappear  at  the  point  of  death. 

Pseudo-membranous  or  Plastic  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous' 
membranes  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  secretion  of  aIbumino>fibrinous  mat- 
ter, which  concretes,  and  forms  false  membranes  on  the  surface.  This  is 
not  so  much  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease  as  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  for  it  ap- 
pears in  every  grade  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  severe. 
It  is  most  common  in  children.  Inflammation  with  such  a  tendency  is  called 
pseudo-memhranoui  or  plastic  inflammation.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
air  passages,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  membrane, 
in  relation  to  its  texture,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  in  ordinary  cases;  but 
the  redness  is  not  so  deep,  and  there  is  less  swelling.  The  coagulated  matter, 
which  is  whitish  or  yellowish- white,  and  rather  dense,  appears  at  first  in 
points  or  patches,  which  spread,  and  at  length  coalesce,  so  as  often  to  form 
complete  tubes  within  the  living  ones.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  organized ;  but  Gendrin  has  never  seen  traces  of  vessels 
in  the  false  membranes  which  it  forms,  and  Andral  considers  the  apparent 
vessels,  which  have  been  observed  communicating  between  them  and  the 
proper  membrane,  as  mere  prolongations  of  the  coagulated  matter,  dipping 
down  into  the  mucous  follicles.  Sometimes  these  false  membranes  are  gradu- 
ally thinned  till  they  become  like  a  delicate  epidermis;  sometimes  they  are 
softened  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  thick  mucus,  or  puriform  matter;  and 
sometimes  they  are  separated  from  the  mucous  tissue  by  a  layer  of  mucus  or 
of  pus  beneath  them,  and  are  rejected  either  whole  or  in  fragments.  Occa- 
sionally, other  parts  of  the  same  membrane  upon  which  they  are  formed 
afford  an  abundant  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion. 

Follicular  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  affect 
chiefly  or  exclusively  th»  glandular  follicles,  producing  small,  rounded,  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  pointed  tumours,  when  the  distinct  follicles  are  inflamed; 
or  flattish  and  somewhat  depressed  tumours,  consisting  of  aggregated  follicles, 
with  which,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  inflamed  villi  are  also  mingled,  form- 
ing patches  of  some  extent.  But,  without  attention,  a  healthy  erection  of 
these  mucous  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation.     In  the  state  of 
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norma!  excitement,  tbey  are  dinplmnoua,  witli  a  little  depression  marking  the 
orifiee  of  the  duct;  in  inflummntioD,  oparjue  and  redriish,  with  a  pbloi^oscd 
condition  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  membrane  j  and,  as  the  infl;injmution 
advances,  they  lose  entirely  the  foUicular  character,  becoming  merely  Bmall 
phlegmons,  and  often  ulcerating. 

Chrofiic  Ltjinmmalkm. — ^In  chronic  injlammation^  while  the  disease  is  at 
its  height,  there  is  asually  a  dark  redness;  but,  in  very  old  cases,  or  where 
the  afTeetion  is  sliKl^t,  tliere  iv**  little  discoh^ration,  and  sometimes  none.  The 
nienibrune  is  rou^h  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  harder  to  the  touch  than  in 
health,  thicker,  denser,  more  cohesive,  and  capable,  of  resistin^^  maceration  for 
a  longer  tirae.  The  follicles  are  often  observable  in  an  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated state;  but  in  old  cases  they  are  apt  to  he  confounded  with  the  altered 
tissue.  The  mucous  secretion  is  more  copious  than  in  healthy  more  viscid*  of 
a  grayish  or  yellowish-gray  colour,  itnd  composed  frequently  of  proper  mucus 
and  pus,  which,  upon  being  thrown  into  water,  separate  into  two  portions, 
one  thick  and  ropy  and  floating  on  the  surface,  the  other  without  cohepion 
and  falling  to  the  bottom.  In  eases  in  which  the  inflammation  ia  consider- 
able, there  is  often  also  much  serous  exhalation. 

In  very  slight  and  old  ca«es,  there  is  only  left  a  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, with  a  slight  vascular  injection,  and  follitdes  more  yoluminous  than  in 
health,  Such  cai^ea  are  known,  during  life,  only  by  increased  mucous  or 
HI u co-purulent  seeretion,  and  ar«  not  always  easily  recognised  after  death. 
The  most  evident  characters  are  infiltration  of  tho  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
a  slighMy  granular  appearance  of  the  surface,  and  a  some  what  altered  coJout, 
which,  if  normally  whito,  is  now  whitish-yellow  with  reddish  streaks,  or,  if 
rose-coloured  in  health,  m  of  a  darker  and  more  livid  hue.  After  the  cure  of 
chrrrnic  inflammation,  the  vessels  f^ften  remain  enlarged  and  injected,  pre- 
ecnting  red  ramificaiions  in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
dividing  till  they  are  no  longer  perceptible,  and  appearing  unconnected  with 
any  trunk;  which  last  character  diijtinguishes  these  injections  from  thoe«  of 
passive  csongestions. 

*Whcn  acute  supervenes  upon  chronic  inflammatioti,  the  diseased  tissue 
becomes  again  red  and  infiltrated,  aa  well  as  tho  cellular  tissue  beneath,  with 
blood  or  bloody  serum.  This  effusion  is  soon  succeeded  by  pus,  and  the 
membrane  loses  its  tenacity,  becomes  friahh  or  mftentdy  and,  in  the  caae  of 
the  alimentary  raucous  membrane,  ia  sometimes  quite  dimnjanhed,  and  re^ 
tlurcd  to  a  pijdp//  or  ^mi-ftquid  state.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  change, 
«ma!I  red  exiTescences  form  in  the  memhnme,  which  at  length  become  gray, 
dense,  and  hardened,  and  remain  after  the  iutlamumtiori  has  ceased.  {Gtndtin,) 

Though,  contrary  to  formerly  received  opinion^  there  may  be  copious  sup- 
puratioQ  from  mucous  membrane,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  ulceration, 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  tissue  so  liable  to  the  ulcerative  process  as  this.  K 
inflammation  has  persisted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  rare,  upou 
post-mortem  examination,  to  find  ulceration  wanting.  {Rorhc  and  Sanson.)  It 
often  occurs  in  original  acute  inflammation,  but  much  more  commonly  when 
Ibii  iupervenes  upon  chronic,  and  ia  fre<|uent  also  in  the  chronic  form.  Gen- 
drin  states  that  the  character  of  the  iDflammation  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
determined  by  the  appcaranc*e  of  the  ulcer  after  death*  If  the  edges  are  some- 
what prominent,  rough,  injected  with  blood,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  muco-purulent  layer,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  inflummatioo 
was  acute*  Hard,  unequal,  reverted  edges,  separated  from  the  base,  with 
roughness  and  a  more  or  less  livid  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  indi- 
cate cbronic  inflammation.  If  tlie  tissue  around  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  is  softened,  puffed  up,  and  bleeding,  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  acute 
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has  saperrened  upon  chronic  inflammation.  Ulcers  of  the  mncons  membrane 
often  heal  with  great  facility.  The  commencement  of  cicatrization  is  marked 
by  the  edge^  being  flattened,  pliable,  as  it  were  packered,  extending  towards 
the  centre,  and  covered  with  a  muco-pumlent  secretion.  Ulcers  often  pene< 
trate  qaite  through  the  si^bstance  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  tissue 
beneathy  and  occasionally  open  a  passage  through  the  side  of  the  tube  lined 
by  the  membrane,  and  allow  its  contents  to  escape  into  the  neighbouring 
caTity,  with  fatal  effects.  This  latter  event,  however,  is  not  common;  as 
coagulable  lymph  is  usually  thrown  out,  and  forms  adhesions  which  prevent 
such  effusion.  Mucous  membrane  is  also  liable  to  gangrene,  from  the  causes 
which  produce  this  result  in  other  tissues. 

The  sensation  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  varies  much 
with  the  part  a^ted.  At  the  extremities  of  the  passages  lined  by  the  mem- 
brane it  is  often  acutely  paSnful,  while  it  is  generally  more  dull  in  the  inter- 
mediate portions;  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  sensation  produced  by 
inflammation  in  the  course  of  the  passage  is  felt  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  the  termination.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  evinced  by 
itching  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils ;  bronchial  inflammation,  by  uneasi- 
ness in  the  throat;  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
by  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  pain  is  less  severe 
than  in  inflammation  of  the  ^ellular,  serous,  or  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  usually 
obtuse  rather  than  acute,  and  is  often  scarcely  felt,  unless  on  inotion  or  pressure. 
Not  nnfrequently  it  is  altogether  wanting.  In  acute  inflammation,  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  feeling  of  heat,  which  is  often  also  experienced  in  the 
chronic  form. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissues  is  often  attended  with  sympathetic  dis- 
turbaiice.  When  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  membrane  in  which  some  excre- 
tory duct  opens,  an  irritation  is  frequently  extended  to  the  gland  from  which 
the  duot  proceeds,  either  increasing  and  dtering  the  secretion,  or  diminishing 
if  not  arresting  it,  and  sometimes  ending  in  inflammation  of  the  gland.  Hence 
the  disordered  hepatic  function,  so  common  in  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 
Every  grade  of  fever  accompanies  mucous  inflammation,  from  the  most  vigor- 
ous to  the  lowest  and  most  malignant.  As  a  general  rule,  in  ordinary  states 
of  the  constitution^  and  where  the  disease  has  not  originated  from  a  peculiar 
cause,  the  fever  may  bo  considered,  in  relation  to  the  grade  of  action,  as  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  serous  and  that  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  support- 
ing and  requiring  more  depletion  than  the  latter,  and  less  than  the  former. 

6.  Glandular  TKnue, — When  moderately  inflamed,  this  tissue  is  redder, 
more  dense,  more  elastic,  and  less  friable  than  in  health.  The  lobules  become 
more  .distinct,  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  being  infiltrated  with  serum,  and 
much  less  dense  and  cohesive  than  that  proper  to  the  gland.  The  capillaries 
and  excretory  ducts  of  the  inflamed  part  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  after 
death  are  quite  impermeable  by  injections.  In  cases  of  intense  inflammation, 
the  whole  texture  of  the  gland,  both  the  strictly  glandular  and  the  interlobu- 
lar, is  more  injected,  of  a  deeper  or  darker  red,  and  much  more  brittle.  The 
secretion,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  quality, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  nature  of  serum,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 
As  the  infl^nmation  advances,  the  secretion  diminishes,  so  as  to  be  less  than 
in  health,  becomes  acrid  and  even  bloody,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  is 
suppressed  in  the  most  inflamed  part,  though  it  may  still  be  maintained  by 
other  portions  of  the  gland. 

Suppuration,  which  does  not  take  place  with  great  facility,  usually  appears 
first  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards,  if  the  inflammation  is 
intense,  in  the  glandular  also,  which  then  becomes  of  a  grayish- white  colooTi 
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softens,  and  at  length  breaks  down  and  dip8olve!=i  in  tbe  pus.  With  this  flaid 
is  mingled  n  portion  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  gland,  ppu-eetling  from 
parts  bordering  upon  tbe  inflnmniation,  which  are  only  irritated,  and  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  wliich  mre  opened  by  tbe  disorganiziug  process.  Sometimes 
pus  is  discharged  by  the  excretory  duct  of  tbe  gland,  proceeding  either  from 
the  inflamed  lining  mcrnhnme  of  the  ducta,  or  brought  by  them  from  the 
purulent  eollectitm  with  which  they  may  communicate.  Generally,  however, 
if  the  patient  is  not  first  exhausted,  it  makes  its  way  by  means  of  the  com- 
bined ulcerative  and  adhesive  pro<?esse8,  as  before  described,  either  through 
the  adjacent  structures  externally,  or  into  some  neighbouring  carity,  which 
also  has  an  outlet. 

Wlien  acute  glatidular  inflamraation  becomes  cJimmr^  the  redness  is  dimi- 
nished^ the  interlobrilar  cclluhir  tissue  is  rendered  dense,  and  the  blond- 
Tessels,  even  the  trunks  without  the  gland,  remain  dilated.  The  tumefiiction 
IB  less  in  the  slowly  advyucing  chronic  inflammatioo  th^n  in  that  which  suc- 
ceeds the  acute.  {Gefufrm.)  If  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration^  this  is 
apt  to  occur  in  the  cellular  tipRue,  which  is  softened  and  absorbed,  while  tbe 
enlarged  glandular  granules  become  more  distinct,  and  as  it  were  dissected. 
But  the  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  itself  also  sometimes  destroyed  by  sup^ 
pujation,  the  graimles  or  lobules  being  no  longer  distinguishable.  Instead 
of  being  Hot'teiicd  nnd  suppurating,  the  gland  o^casionaHy  becomes  indurated, 
under  chronic  iTiflimunation,     Sometimes  gangrene  occurs;  but  this  is  rare. 

In  general^  the  pzriu  from  inflamed  glandular  tissue  iK  obtuse,  and  thus,  in 
some  inst;uices,  serves  as  a  means  of  diugnoMis  between  inflammation  of  tbe 
substance  of  tlie  gbuid,  and  that  of  its  investing  serous  coat.  The  direct  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  other  organs,  or  upon  the  system  at  large,  is  not  eifual  to 
that  proceeding  from  various  other  tissues,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the 
importance  of  the  glund  in  the  economy.  Great  destruction  of  the  glihidular 
structure,  even  in  some  of  the  most  importiint  of  these  organs,  ooaisionallj 
takes  pluce,  without  being  evinced  by  any  very  obvious  or  eonsiderable  dis- 
turbance of  the  constitution  The  symptomatic  fever  is  usually  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  serous  or  mucous  tissues. 

In  rolatiim  to  the  vaM^itlarj  musntktrj  <m€onSf  and  nervous  (is«ues,  no  geneml 
observations  are  requisite,  as  inflan»niation  of  each  of  these  tissues  eonstitutes 
one  or  a  few  speci:il  diseases,  in  treating  of  which,  anything  of  a  geneml  na- 
ture that  could  |;>e  said  here  would  be  necessarily  repeated* 


5.   Specific  Infiammation. 


There  ore  numerous  forms  of  diseased  action  which  present  the  essential 
characters  of  ijitlanimution,  and  yet  difl^er  in  some  respects  so  materiaily  from 
that  affection  in  its  ordinary  form,  as  deservedly  to  be  conpidered  distinct  ia 
their  nature.     As   these  differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  from 
ordinary  in^ammation,  they  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  specific.      It 
is  not  easy  always  to  deturmiiie»  whether  this  specific  character  exists  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  iuflamruatory  action,  or  depends  upon  some  modificatioR 
impressed  upon  it  by  another  coexistent  disease.     It  js  possible  that,  in  som< 
cases,  one  of  these  conditions  may  prevail,  and  in  otliers,  the  other.     Tbu!y 
the  scrofulous  appears  to  differ  from  other  forms  of  chronic   inflammation^ 
chiefly  by  the  presence  of  tuberculous  matterj  or  a  curdy,  cheese-like  secre*] 
tion,  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  peculiar  predisposition,  and  may  eithol 
precede  the  inflammatory  action  and  be  the  cause  of  its  developemcnt,  or  ma; 
result  from  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  inflammation  itself  in  peculiar 
constitutions.    So  also  with  the  inflammation  attending  cancer,  which  appears; 
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to  owe  its  pecnliarity  to  tbe  developetnent  of  a  new  structure;  in  the  midst  of 
the  healthy  tisaues.  In  syphilis^  on  tbe  contrary,  there  is  no  observable  mor- 
bid action  or  product  distinct  from  the  inflammatory,  to  tbe  presence  of 
which,  in  each  particular  part,  tbe  inflammation  of  that  part  can  be  ascribed ; 
and  yet  both  its  course  and  results  prove  it  to  be  a  specific  afl^ection.  In  the 
former  case,  the  peculiarity  seems  to  depend  upon  foreign  admixture,  in  the 
litter,  to  be  inherent  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

The  specific  character  probably  always  has  its  origin  in  one  of  two  circum- 
itances,  either  in  peculiarity  of  predisposition,  congenital  or  induced,  as  in 
Krofnla,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  or  in  the  character  of  tbe  exciting  cause,  as 
in  syphilis,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

As  it  will  be  necessary,  in  treating  of  special  diseases,  to  describe  each  of 
the  specific  inflammations  under  a  separate  head,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  to  allude  to  their  existence.  The  most  prominent  of  them  are  the 
tcTf^whu^  the  fTy$ipdatmL»^  the  rheumatic^  the  goutt/y  tbe  various  exanthema" 
kdu  imfiamnuitumt,  as  those  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  the  i^phu 
litk  and  ffanorrhcual,  and  all  other  inflammatory  eflects  of  peculiar  poisons, 
vhether  of  anisial,  vegetable,  or  mmeral  origin. 

Article  III. 
DEPRESSION. 

1.  Natxtue — SuBDrvTSTONS,  &c.— There  are  three  conditions  in  which  the 
system  is  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  health,  and  which,  though  if  slight 
and  of  very  brief  duration  they  would  scarcely  be  accounted  morbid,  are  de- 
cidedly so  when  considerable  or  protracted.  These  three  conditions  are  oftien 
confounded  under  the  name  of  debility,  or  asthenia,  but  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  require  diflerent  if  not  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  It 
IS,  therefore,  important  to  have  clear  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  be 
able  practically  to  distinguish  them.  The  conditions  alluded  to  are  depres- 
sion, debility,  and  diminished  excitability.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
action,  the  power  to  act,  and  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  excitant 
Slants,  which  is  here  denominated  excitability,  are  diffierent  conditions  or 
qualities  of  the  system,  and  may  each  be  reduced  without  a  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  the  others.  A  morbid  diminution  of  action  is  depremon,  a  similar 
diminatioQ  of  power  is  dehilihfj  and  the  term  diminished  excitability  explains 
itself. 

These  conditions  may  and  often  do  coexist ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  show 
that  they  are  distinct,  and  may  exist  separately.  Thus,  depression  or  dimi- 
nished action  may  result  from  a  temporary  abstraction  of  some  wonted  stimu- 
los,  or  the  direct  restraining  influence  of  some  depressing  agent,  and  yet  the 
real  power  and  excitability  may  be  unimpaired.  You  may  restrain  a  strong 
horse  with  cords,  but  you  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  lessen  his  strength. 
Loosen  the  cords,  and  it  will  be  Ifbund  that  all  his  energy  remains.  Thus, 
remove  from  the  system,  or  a  part  of  the  system,  the  depressing  agency,  and, 
if  it  has  not  been  long  applied,  the  unimpaired  strength  will  be  evinced  by 
action  at  least  as  energetic  as  that  of  health.  Tbe  excitability,  so  far  from 
being  necessarily  diminished,  is  often  increased  by  causes  producing  temporary 
depression ;  as  is  proved  by  the  reaction  wbich  immediately  follows  the  with- 
drawal of  the  depressing  cause,  and  which  is  ascribablc  only  to  an  augmented 
susceptibility,  by  which  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants  produce  more  than 
their  oaaal  effect. 
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That  power  may  be  dimiDiated,  without  a  dioiiDntioti  of  cxcitabilitj,  or 
i  ©f  act  Mm »  is  no  less  true.     It  is  ootorious  tluit  a  tlebilitated  Byst^m  is  oftco 
I  thrown  intr»  tumultuoua  disorder  by  cutibcb  whit-h  would  prfKJnce  no  8ui.h 
[fftflfect  iu  bealth.     Thus,  in  an  in<ii\nduul  much  reduced  by  an  impoverished 
>diet»  or  by  depletion,  how  often  do  we  observe  u  panlin^  respiration,  and  an 
I  almost  convulsive  action  of  the  heart,  under  n  degree  of  bodily  exertion  which 
Trould  hiive  scarcely  diBcnmposed  these  functirm?,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
system !     How  often*  under  KiDiiiar  dreumatances,  do  the  jsHghtest  causes  pro- 
duce great  nervoup  disturbante,  amounling  in  the  female  to  violent  hysteria  I 
These  reeulta  can  ]}e  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  an  increased  excitability, 
which  enables  the  oame  amount  of  excitant  influence  to  produce  a  gri^ter 
amount  of  effect. 

Again,  diminished  excitability  may  exist  without  essentially  involving  the 
existence  of  debility  or  depreei!*ion.  When  a  debilitated,  but  unduly  excitable 
heart,  is  strengtbened  by  suitable  measures,  it  loses  its  excess  of  excitability 
IB  it  acquires  vigour;  yet,  by  an  increased  application  of  stimulant  means,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  as  tumultuously  as  it  did  in  its  more  excitable  state,  under 
ft  le«s  amount  of  stimulation.  Here  then  ia  diminished  excitability^  with  in- 
crease of  strength,  and  without  diminution  nf  action. 

It  follows  from  what  ha.*^  been  Fiiid  that  the  degree  of  depression  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  measure  of  diminished  strength  or  excitability.  Yet  this  is 
often  overlof»ked  in  practicCiand  patients  with  undiminie-hed  powers  of  system, 
and  with  perhaps  an  increased  fund  cif  excitability,  nre,  in  consecjnence  of  some 
temporary  depression  of  the  actions  of  heaitli,  treated  with  stimulant  nieasnres, 
•,to  their  very  great  detriment ^  and,  conversely,  persons  greatly  debilitated,  but 
with  excessive  action  of  some  important  organ,  dependent  upon  increased  ex- 
citability, are  no  less  injuriously  depleted  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
excitement.  There  is  no  distinction  more  important  to  the  young  practitioner 
than  that  which  I  hare  here  a!templed  to  draw. 

Defiression,  like  irritiition,  may  be  general  or  partial^  afleeting  the  whole 
pystcm  or  a  p*irt.  It  seldom,  however,  happens  that  all  the  functions  are 
siuuiltaneou^ly  depressed,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Universal 
temporary  depression  is  not  uncommon;  as  in  syncope,  the  collapse  of  low 
forms  of  disease,  the  prostration  sometimes  accompanying  the  cohl  stage  of 
febrile  uflFections,  and  that  which  often  results  from  violent  injury.  Instances 
of  its  longer  continuance  we  have  in  the  state  of  system  which  sometimes 
follows  acute  diseases  of  excitement,  and  in  the  gradual  failure  of  old  age, 
though  the  bttcr  may  perhaps  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  phases  of 
health.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  the  whole  system  is  debilitatedi 
the  depression  itiself  is  partial,  or  even  mingled  with  undue  excitement;  one 
or  more  of  the  minor  systems  or  organs  being  more  or  less  irritaied,  while 
the  remainder  are  deprej^scl. 

In  cases  of  partial  dcprt^ssion,  some  particular  region  or  organ  may  be 
affected,  as  a  limb,  a  gland,  a  muscle,  kc;  or  some  system  of  ^rx/i^  as  the 
circulatory,  absorbent^  secretory,  or  nervous. 

Again,  the  deprcssioD  may  be  merely  functional,  without  ob8er\'able  organic 
change,  even  to  the  loss  of  life;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  derangement  of 
the  organization,  as  in  some  cases  of  softening,  in  futty  dcgeueratiou,  and  in 
gangrene. 

As  irritation  may  be  either  a  simple  increase,  or  an  alteration  with  incretsQ 
of  the  vital  actions,  so  depression  may  be  a  mere  reduction  of  these  aetiona, 
the  function  being  perfk>rraed  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  vigorously  than  in 
healthy  or  may  be  attended  with  peculiar  phenomena,  differing  entirely  from 
the  normalj  and  entitling  the  affection  to  the  name  of  specific.     Thus^  the 
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aon  eonseqaent  upon  the  loss  of  blood  is  entirely  different  from  that 
whidi  attends  malignant  fevers.  The  instances  of  specific  depression  will  be 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  special  diseases  in  which  they  occnr. 

2.  Causes  of  Depression. — Depression  is  either  direct^  dependent  on  the 
ibstraction  of  the  ordinary  stimalus  essential  to.  healthy  action,  or  on  the 
opeimtioii  of  positively  sedative  agents ;  4r  it  is  indirect^  resulting  ^m  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  of  the  system,  which  determine  this  condition  as  a 
eonseqoenoe  of  other  antecedent  conditions  in  the  same  or  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  causes  of  depression  may,  therefore,  be  considered  under  the 
two  eorresponding  heads  of  direct  and  indirect. 

a.  Direct  negatioe  6%iicm9.^-As  the  vital  actions  all  depend  upon  the  ope- 
ntioo  of  certain  excitants  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  it  follows 
that,  npon  the  diminution  or  removal  of  these  excitants,  the  action  must  be 
diminished  or  cease.     Among  the  most  common  and  efficient  causes  of  de- 

Casion  are  those  which  consist  in  such  a  diminution  or  removal.  These  will 
first  considered. 

Redmctum  of  the  quantity  or  qualify  of  the  blood. — ^The  natural  stimulus, 
within  the  system,  essential  to  all  its  movements,  is  the  blood.  A  due  quan- 
tity and  qualitv  of  this  fluid  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  vital  actions 
m  their  normal  state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rationally  inferred  that  a  loss 
id  blood,  or  such  a  change  in  its  constitution  as  may  render  it  less  stimulating, 
most,  in  the  healthy  state,  be  followed  by  depression.  This  result  may  flow 
from  a  direct  loss  of  blood,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  from  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  its  constituents  through  excessive  secretion ;  or  from  a  diminished 
production,  or  altered  quality  in  that  produced,  arising  from  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  br  insufficiency  in  the  processes  of  digestion, 
ehylifieation,  &c.,  by  which  the  food  is  converted  into  blood.  Hemorrhages, 
blood-letting,  colliquative  sweats,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  the  operation  of  evacuant 
medicines,  a  restricted  or  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  indigestion  and  mesenteric 
diieaae  interfering  with  the  formation  of  chyle,  should,  therefore,  all  operate 
ai  causes  of  depression.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  certain  substances  in- 
troduced into  the  system  may,  by  a  chemical  influence  on  the  blood,  so  ht 
deteriorate  its  character  as  to  disqualify  it  for  its  proper  offices;  though  it 
wooid  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  one  substance,  of  which  this  could  be  said 
to  be  proved. '  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  in  some  diseases,  as  in  malignant 
fisfors,  for  example,  the  blood  does  undergo  great  deterioration,  either  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  poison  introduced,  or  from  derangement  of  the  organs, 
and  thus  becomes  wholly  unfit  to  support  the  healthy  actions,  which  are  con- 
•equently  greatly  depreraed.  In  all  these  cases,  there  may  not  only  be  de- 
piresnon  of  action,  but  there  is  also  reduction  of  power  or  positive  debility, 
which  necessarily  ensues  when  the  organs  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  that 
pabulum  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and  on  which  they  continue  to  depend 
for  their  existence. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  loss  of  blood,  or  a  mere  diminution 
of  its  stimulant  properties,  without  any  positively  noxious  deterioration,  though 
it  may  cause  debility,  does  not  necessarily  diminish  excitability.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  organs  feel  more  acutely  the  impression  of  other  excitants,  and 
are  stimulated  into  excessive  action  by  causes  which  would  not  have  this  effect 
in  health.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  tumultuous  disorder  produced,  under 
theae  circumstances,  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems,,  by  moderate 
muscular  exertion,  and  in  the  nervous  system  by  slight  causes  of  disturbance. 
Even  without  any  apparent  increase  of  excitant  agency,  the  heart  very  often 
aets  with  greatly  increased  frequency.  This  phenomenon,  however,  may  bo 
explained.    The  nutrition,  muscular  contraction,  digestion,  and  other  funotimM 
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conetantly  going  on  in  the  system,  rrquire  a  cerfain  amount  of  bloml  for  their 
support;  and,  in  order  to  insaro  tlie  requisite  siipplj,  nature  has  established 
such  a  sjmpatby  betweeti  the  parts  in  whiidr  these  funetions  are  performed  and 
tbe  heart,  as  to  eall  the  latter  organ  into  increased  action,  when  any  deficieocy 
ifi  experienced.  If  all  the  functiooH  nre  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  redaction 
in  the  character  or  quantity  of  the  blood,  there  will  be  no  undue  action  of  the 
heart.  But  if  these  functions  are  to  be  sustsiined  in  their  usual  t?itate,  if  the 
individual  eat  as  much,  exercise  as  much,  or  perform  other  ordinary  acts  ad 
much  as  usual,  then  the  supply  of  blood,  under  tho  ordinary  impulse,  is  in- 
sufljcient  for  the  purposie,  and  the  heart  is  compelled,  by  incrcajied  effort,  to 
send  a  more  rapid  current,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  dimensions  o€ 
this  current,  or  its  quality. 

Again,  it  appears  to  be  an  eatablished  law,  that  an  inverse  relation  of  ac- 
tivity exists  between  the  abiiorbent  and  circuktnry  functions,  so  that  when  the 
latter  u  depressed  the  former  is  elevated,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  obviously p  that  any  loss  from  the  blood-vessels  may  be  supplied  by  a  mora 
energetic  absorption;  the  enuf^e,  probably,  either  a  diminution  of  pressure  within 
the  blood-vessels,  so  tliat  fluids  nniy  more  readily  enter,  or  a  reverse  sjrmpathj 
between  the  organs  performing  the  two  functions,  or  both  combined. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  nervous  system  acquires  the  same  in- 

lased  excitability,  and  is  often  brought  into  great  disorder  by  com  para  tivelj 
ight  causes.  Henc«,  mental  di.sturbimce,  wakeful nesSj  restlessness,  irreguhur 
muscular  contraction,  neunilgia^  &c,,  arc  not  unfrcquent  attendants  ufjon  a  stato 
of  debility  arising  from  depiction,  abstinence,  and  other  cauBCR,  that  lessen  tho 
mass,  or  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  blood.  As  the  nervous  centres  are  the 
media  through  which  the  wants  of  the  functions  make  themselyes  felt,  and 
thrimgh  which  the  requisite  influence  is  sent  to  the  sympathizing  organ,  it  ia 
easily  uoderstood  why  they  are  themselves  disturbed  in  cases  in  which  the 
functions  are  insufficiently  supported. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  inferred  that  a  state  of  universal  and 
constant  depression  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  set  of 
causes  which  we  are  now  considering ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  absorption  is  ge- 
nerally promoted,  and  various  other  functions  occasionally  much  excited;  and 
that,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  be  brought  into  a  steady  condition  of 
depression,  corresponding  with  the  diminished  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ordinary  amount  of  excitant  agency  to  which  tbeae 
functions  are  exposed  should  he  diminished  in  the  Bame  ratio.  Hence,  in 
cafies  of  debility  from  hemorrhage  and  similar  causes,  a  uniform  depres-^ion 
of  the  vital  actions  in  general  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless  the  amount  or 
quality  of  food,  the  amount  of  muscular  effort,  and  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  the  senses,  passions^  and  moral  faculties,  be  kept  within  or  below  the  ordi- 
nary limits. 

'  But  the  irritation  produced  in  systems  debilitated  and  yet  excitable  ia  not 
more  uniform  than  the  depression.  The  two  conditions  are  apt  to  alternate, 
or  one  function  may  tM3  depressed  while  another  ia  elevated,  according  to  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  exciting  causes.  If  these  causes  continue  to  operate, 
and  the  debility  be  not  repaired,  the  excitability  is  also  at  length  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  sinks;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  common,  some  fatal  organic 
disease  is  brought  on  by  the  disturbance  of  the  organs;  or,  fiually,  the  patient 
falls  a  victim  to  some  accidental  complaint,  which  a  more  vigorous  state  of  his 
system  might  have  enabled  him  to  resist  or  surmount. 

In  relation  to  the  efTects  of  deficiency  of  fwd,  either  as  to  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, it  remains  to  be  added  to  the  observations  already  made,  that  there  are 
limka  beyond  wl^ich  thb  causei  instead  of  producing  a  depres.sion  of  the  vital 
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aedooSy  gives  rise  occasionally  to  high  irritation,  amounting  sometimes  to  de- 
liriam  or  insanitj.  This  may  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  sensation  of  hanger 
upon  the  organs,  or  from  the  character  of  the  hlood,  which,  deriving  its  sup- 
plies exclusively  from  the  absorption  of  the  materials  composing  the  body,  is 
probably  more  irritating  than  in  its  healthy  state. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  evacuant  medicines,  it  may  be  stated  that  most 
of  them,  while  they  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  act  also  as  local  irritants; 
and  the  irritation  produced  in  one  spot  may  sympathetically  reach  others;  so 
that  the  debility  which  must  to  a  certain  degree  result,  is  attended  with  a 
Diztare  of  depression  and  exeitation^  varjring  according  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  cause. 

CMj  or  abstraction  of  heat — A  certain  amount  of  heat  being  necessary 
to  the  living  system,  not  only  to  preserve  its  constituent  parts  in  the  due  phy- 
Bcal  state  for  the  performance  of  their  several  offices,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
stimulants  which  support  the  vital  actions,  it  follows  that  cold,  which  is 
Bothing  more  than  the  diminution  of  heat,  should  be  succeeded  by  a  direct 
redoetion  of  these  actions.  And  such  b  the  fact.  The  first  impression  of 
eold  is  to  diminish  sensibility,  circulation,  secretion,  and  every  other  function 
in  the  part  immediately  affected.  It  is  true  that  pain  is  experienced  from 
severe  cold;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  evidence  of  increased 
nenrous  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  frequent  attendant  upon  a  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves ;  and  in  this  case  is  associated  with  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  special  sensibility.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fingers,  when  aching  with 
eold,  are  wholly  incapable  of  exercising  duly  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  there  is  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  chilled  part.  Hence  the 
goose-flesh  appearance  of  the  skin  exposed  to  cold.  But  this  does  not  arise 
from  a  stimulation  applied  to  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries.  It  probably 
results,  in  part,  from  the  physical  law  which  determines  expansion  and  con- 
trwtioD,  as  the  consequences  respectively  of  increase  and  diminution  of  tem- 

Etore,  and,  in  part,  from  the  loss  or  diminution  of  that  function  in  the  capil- 
s,  by  which  the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  vessels  is  effected,  and  which 
is  evinced,  as  I  have  before  attempted  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  active 
dilatation.  All  the  immediate  effects,  then,  of  cold,  are  those  of  depression. 
Bat  this  agent  differs  materially  from  that  last  mentioned  in  not  diminish- 
ing, unless  long  or  intensely  applied,  the  power  of  the  part.  Heat  is  not,  like 
the  blood,  necessary  both  as  a  material  for  nutrition  and  a  stimulant  to  action. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  two  capacities  that  it  is  required,  and  conse- 
quently its  partial  withdrawal  is  followed  only  by  a  diminution  of  action,  and 
not  by  a  loss  of  power.  Nor  does  moderate  cold  lessen  the  excitability,  but 
iBlher  increases  it,  probably  by  the  short  reiSt  which  it  yields  to  this  property 
by  the  diminution  of  its  stimulus.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  reduction  of 
action  by  moderate  cold  is  temporary.  Even  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  the 
cold,  the  power  being  unimpaired  and  the  excitability  increased,  an  augmented 
action  ensues,  usually  designated  as  rea/^tum,  which,  by  producing  in  the  part 
an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  obviates  the  continued  operation  of  the  original 
eanae;  and  this  reaction,  unlike  that  which  often  follows  the  application  of 
excitants  in  real  debility,  is  of  a  healthy  and  invigorating  character,  unless, 
indeed,  it  amount,  as  often  happens,  when  the  primary  depression  was  con- 
siderable, to  inflammation.  Cold,  therefore,  though  an  immediately  depressing 
agent,  is  secondarily  corroborant,  and  b  frequently  applied  for  thb  purpose 
^cry  effectively. 

The  remarks  made  of  the  local  effects  of  cold  are  true  also  of  its  general 
operation  upon  the  system ;  this  operation  being  directly  sedative  or  depressing, 
and  indirectly  tonic  or  excitant.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  b  not  possibU 
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for  a  inodcmt^  degree  of  cold  to  act  directly  ajK»ii  the  wtiole  system ;  os,  before 
ft  CBi  reach  tbe  i interior  portions  of  tbe  body,  it  excites  a  reaction,  which  ob- 
Tiates  ita  immediaie  effeets.  The  remark,  therefore,  must  be  taken  In  the 
more  limited  sen?e  of  an  extensive,  rather  than  a  universal  operation. 

13ut,  thnugh  moderate  cold^  both  locally  and  generally^  often  ultimately 
augnieats  the  vit^l  actions,  yet,  if  increased  and  continued,  it  is  capable  of 
entirely  overeoming  the  tendeoey  to  reaction,  and  of  producing  a  steady  de- 
pression, which  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  body,  or  a  part.  In  either  case, 
the  whole  of  tlie  vital  actions  gradually  diminish  until  they  cease  altogether. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  under  the  temporary  influence  of  eokl,  the  vital  pnwer 
is  not  reduced  along  with  the  vital  actions.  Of  course^  where  tliese  actions  are 
iltogether  arrested,  life,  which  Is  sustained  by  them,  ceases,  and  the  vital  power 
ceases  with  it.  This  i»  not  contradictory  to  the  statement  alluded  to.  Bat 
the  contiBued  operation  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  d(H?s  prorluce  debility  ; 
the  nutritive  functif*n^upon  which  the  support  of  due  strength  depends,  being 
thus  impaired.  This  is  especially  the  caae  when  the  cold  is  united  with  an 
impoveriahed  diet.  In  the  reaction  which  generally  succeeda  expnsure  to  cold, 
the  increased  exercise  of  the  functious  produces  an  increased  expenditure  of 
blood,  which  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  aliment.  The 
additional  heat,  therefore,  which  accompanies  this  reaction,  and  counteracts 
the  cjcternal  cold,  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  food.  If  this  be  deticient, 
the  reaction  and  its  attendant  increase  of  calorification  cannot  be  sustained; 
and  the  system  is  left  unprotected  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  ©old. 
Hence  the  state  of  debility  into  which  persons  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  ar« 
apt  to  fall,  during  winter,  under  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  ba^l  living, 
and  which,  in  such  individuals,  is  apt  to  end  in  the  production  of  low  forms  of 
fever,  or  to  induce  the  typhous  state  in  diseases  having  another  origin, 

b.  Direct  jimifute  Cnmes.- — The  causes  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  of  a 
negative  character,  consisting  in  the  diminution  of  some  wonted  stimulus. 
There  are  others  which  act  directly  and  positively.  Among  these  is  tcarm 
water.  The  depre.S8ing  effects  of  this  agent  are  obvious  in  the  local  relaxation 
produced  by  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  and  the  general  relaxation,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  fainting,  which  results  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Si- 
milar relaxation,  attended  with  nausea,  is  well  linown  to  succeed  the  use  of 
warm  water  as  a  drink.  The  mode  in  which  this  cause  operates  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  general  head  of  the  aime^  of  disecue. 

Warm  water  appears  not  only  to  diminish  action,  but  to  impair  both  the 
power  and  excitability  of  the  part  on  which  it  acts.  Hence  we  do  not  observe 
that  reaction  following  its  application,  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  the  application 
of  cold-  On  this  account,  it  is  often  much  preferable  as  a  remedial  agent. 
It  may  be  said  not  to  be  universally  depressing,  as  it  often  greatly  promotes 
perspiration,  whether  taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  skin.  But  perspire* 
tion  is  often  the  result  of  pure  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  skin;  the  serons 
fluid  passing  through  the  vessels,  because  they  have  not  suflicient  energy  to 
resist  it.  ^uch  is  probably  tlie  case  when  it  arises  from  tbe  application  of 
warm  water,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  water  may  be  absorbed,  and  act  upon 
the  secretory  function  by  the  stimulus  of  distension. 

Numerou**  fH/isun»  act  as  depressing  agents  hj  a  direct  sedative  power. 
Such  are  the  contagion  of  typlius  fever,  the  eiHuvium  from  congregated  per- 
sons in  unventiUted  rooms,  hjdro^sulphuric  acid,  hjdrocyanic  acid,  digit«ilis, 
tobacco,  the  preparations  of  lead,  ic. 

To  the  same  division  behmg  the  (frpreuing  passions,  such  as  grief  and  fear, 
the  influence  of  which  is  often  fatally  felt  at  perifxls  of  public  calamity,  either 
in  greater  tendency  to  low  forms  of  diseascj  or  in  greater  susceptibility  to 
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my  preyaQing  epidemic.  Some  of  the  excitant  passions  also  occasionally  pro- 
daee  appearances  of  depression ;  as  when,  in  a  fit  of  violent  anger,  the  face 
becomes  pale  instead  of  being  flushed,  as  it  usually  is,  and  the  pulse  feeble 
instead  of  being  excited.  But  these  appearances  are  probably  owing  to  a  con- 
centration of  action  in  the  brain,  withdrawing  it  from  other  parts,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  revulsion,  or  crippling  that  organ  in  such  a  degree  that  it  is  unable  to 
transmit  the  influence  necessary  for  the  due  action  of  the  other  organs. 

To  the  direct  causes  of  depression  belong  also  violent  injuries  done  to  any 
particular  part,  as  by  a  severe  blow,  suspending  immediatelv  its  functions, 
without  any  previous  excitement.  Here  it  is  ^obvious  that  the  action  only, 
and  not  the  powers  of  the  part  are  depressed,  unless,  indeed,  the  violence  has 
been  suflkient  to  destroy  its  life ;  for,  except  in  the  latter  case,  reaction  always 
follows  the  temporary  depression,  and  generally  ends  in  inflammation^  often  of 
a  very  high  grade. 

c  Indirect  Cauaet. — It  is  a  well  established  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
that  undue  aotion  is  followed  by  subsequent  depression.  The  excitability  is 
dininished  by  a  too  energetic  exercise,  and  will  not  for  a  time  respond  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  stimulus.  A  temporary  diminution  of  action  is,  therefore, 
a  Mce^aary  result.  In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  the  subsequent  depression 
is  proportionably  great,  sometimes  even  to  the  destruction  of  life;  as  where 
severe  inflammation  is  succeeded  by  gangrene,  and  the  stimulant  operation  of 
a  poisonous  quantity  of  opium,  by  fatal  prostration.  But,  if  this  danger 
be  avoided,  the  excitability  is  gradually  recruited  by  rest,  and  health  is  after 
a  time  restored.  If,  however,  previously  to  this  return  to  the  normal  state, 
the  organ  or  system  be  again  stimulated ;  as  a  greater  amount  of  stimulation 
ii  requisite,  so  is  the  exhaustion  of  excitability,  and  the  consequent  depression 
greater.  By  a  continued  repetition  of  this  course,  great  prostration  is  occa- 
sionally induced;  and  the  diminished  action  is  here  attended  with  a  diminution 
both  of  power  and  excitability.  Examples  of  this  kind  we  have  in  systems 
worn  out  by  repeated  and  long-continued  excesses. 

Excitement  in  one  part  produces  depression  in  another,  upon  the  principle 
of  revulsion,  as  already  explained  under  the  head  of  irritation.  Thus,  depres- 
sion, or  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  stomach,  not  unfrequently  results  from 
nndue  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  in  severe  and  continued  study;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  deficient  action  in  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  a  morbid 
ezettement  of  some  central  organ. 

Difleaae,  whether  of  excitement  or  depression,  existing  in  a  particular  sys- 
tena  or  organ,  and  interfering  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions, 
▼ery  often  produces  depression  in  the  dependent  functions.  Thus,  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  or  organic  changes  in  its  structure,  are  frequent  causes  of  pa- 
ralysis. Cases  of  depression  from  this  cause  are  almost  innumerable.  Death, 
in  laet,  is  in  most  instances  only  the  last  stage  of  depression  in  the  vital  actions, 
consequent  npon  disease  in  some  one  or  more  organs,  whose  integrity  is  neces- 
ssry  to  the  sustenance  of  these  actions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is,  in 
general,  not  the  depression,  but  the  local  disease  which  requires  treatment; 
and,  as  this  is  often  inflammatory,  serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  by 
stimulating  for  the  apparent  prostration,  when  depletion  is  required  for  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  We  may  rank  in  this  category  those  cases  of  severe  and 
occasionally  fatal  prostration,  which  result  from  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, so  powerful  as  to  suspend  or  materially  interfere  with  its  functions.  Such 
is  the  prostration  sometimes  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain,  by  sudden 
and  startling  intelligence,  by  very  severe  surgical  operations,  &c. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sympathy  li^twoen  our  different  organs  is  ex* 
tended^  as  well  to  states  of  depression,  as  to  those  of  excitement  or  irritation. 
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This  is  denied  by  some,  and  M.  Begin  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
debilitated  organ  to  transmit,  by  sympathy,  a  similar  condition  to  any  other 
organ.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  the  idea,  that  each  sympa- 
thetic impression  is  necessarily  the  result  of  action  in  the  impressing  organ. 
But  this  is  not  essential.  Sympathy  between  separate  parts  is  such  a  con- 
nexion as  enables  one  part  to  share  in  any  impression  made  upon  another,  of 
whatever  nature  the  impression  may  be ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
depressing  agency  may  propagate  its  influence  in  this  way,  as  one  of  excite- 
ment. We  know  that  cold,  applied  externally,  often  arrests  internal  hemor- 
rhages; as  when  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  head  in  epistaxis,  to  the  armpits 
in  haemoptysis,  and  over  the  pubos  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  vessels  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane  participate  in  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  It  is  not  difliouU 
to  explain  theoretically  the  sympathetic  propagation  of  depression.  The  de- 
fioiency  of  action  in  a  part  may,  through  the  afferent  nerves,  cause  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  nervous  centre,  which  through  the  efferent  nerves  may  occasion 
a  similar  deficiency  in  the  sympathizing  organ;  the  nervous  power  obey iog  the 
same  law  as  that  which  governs  analogous  electrical  movements. 

8.  Phenomena,  Effects,  &o.,  of  Depression. — In  every  case  of  depres- 
Mon,  there  is  a  diminution  of  activity  in  the  function  of  the  part,  organ,  or 
system  affected.  If  the  whole  system  is  affected,  all  the  functions  are  de- 
pressed. This  seldom  happens  unless  for  a  short  period  before  death,  or  during 
some  sudden  collapse,  as  in  syncope.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
symptoms  of  depression,  so  far  as  they  are  obviously  a  mere  diminution  of  the 
phenomena  of  health.  To  say  that  sensation,  muscular  motion,  and  intel- 
lectual action  are  impaired,  that  digestion  is  less  vigorous  hi  all  its  depart- 
ments, that  absorption  goes  on  more  slowly,  that  the  heart  beats  less  frequently 
and  more  feebly,  that  secretion  and  nutrition  are  diminished,  and  that  less 
animal  heat  is  evolved,  is  merely  to  express  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  these 
various  functions.  But  phenomena  frequently  occur,  which  are  strictly  the 
results  of  depression,  and  yet  so  closely  resemble  those  of  super-excitation  or 
irritation,  that  they  may  be  and  often  are  confounded  with  them,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  patient.  These,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  distinguish; 
and,  in  reference  to  them,  I  shall  survey  the  several  functions,  touching  upon 
such  points,  in  each,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  notice  in  a  genend  treatise. 

Depression  in  the  nervous  centres,  though  marked,  in  its  extremes,  by  want 
of  sensation  and  muscular  motion,  and  a  general  failure  in  all  the  dependent 
vital  actions,  is  frequently  attended  with  irregular  muscular  movements  of  a 
convulsive  or  spasmodic  character,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  irritation.  Such  movements  we  sometimes  see  as  the  result  of  bleed- 
ing carried  nearly  or  quite  to  syncope,  and  of  the  administration  of  sedative 
poisonSi  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  generally  gives  rise  to  convulsions  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration,  and  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  How 
spasm  should  result  from  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  nervous  irritation  and 
depression,  we  cannot  certainly  explain,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  nervous  action.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  hypothetical  ex- 
planation. Allowing  the  nervous  power  to  be  analogous  in  its  action  to  gal- 
vanism, we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  diminished  supply  is,  in  consequence 
of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centre,  transmitted  to  the  alternate 
particles  of  an  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  which,  being  thus  brought  into  a 
negative  state  in  relation  to  the  neighbouring  particles  of  the  same  fibre,  would 
necessarily  approach  them  and  thus  produce  contraction ;  while  the  same  re- 
sult would  follow  a  similar  disturbance  in  the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  fibre 
by  the  transmission  of  an  excessive  supply,  in  consequence  of  nervous  irrita- 
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two,  to  the  same,  or  to  the  remaining  set  of  particles.  This,  it  is  tme,  is 
■ere  specolatioD;  bat  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
tmdietioB  in  the  ascription  of  spasmodic  muscular  action  to  the  two  opposite 
CWJSCB  mentioned;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
msonable  deniaL  It  is  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view;  as  it  may 
«ften  save  us  a  vsin  search  after  some  point  of  irritation  which  does  not  exist, 
tad  preTent  the  application  of  depressing  remedies,  when  the  morbid  affection 
k  itself  the  direct  result  of  depression.  But  spasm  is  not  the  only  disturbance 
miseqaent  upon  diminished  nervous  action,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
dfeet  of  excitement.  Restlessness,  obstinate  wakefulness,  excessive  pain  and 
other  deranged  sensations  in  infinite  variety,  irregular  perception,  and  an  un- 
Kttled  state  of  intellect  amounting  to  delirium^  may  all  result  from  positive 
aervoQi  depression. 

In  treating  of  dyspepma,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that  various 
pheaomena  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  depression  of  the  digestive 
fimctum^  which  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  irritation  or  even 
inflammation  of  the  organs  concerned. 

The  function  of  aJbsarpiian  is  not  so  obvious  to  examination  as  to  afford  the 
iwiDs  of  detecting  accurately  the  nature  of  its  irregularities.  It  is  a  well 
eitablished  fiust,  that  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  absorption  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  ra- 
|»dity  of  the  circulation ;  so  that  the  process  is  often  most  vigorous  in  a  state 
of  general  debility  and  depression.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
tkis  result  arises  from  a  positive  invigoration  of  the  absorbent  apparatus,  or 
from  a  mere  ^passive  adniission  of  liquids  into  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
dininished  resistance  within,  and  relaxation  of  the  vascular  coats. 

Rfgpiraiion  is  sometimes,  by  a  direct  reduction  of  the  function,  thrown  into 
grett  disorder,  which,  without  attention,  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  an  opposite 
CMue.     In  very  low  forms  of  disease,  in  the  last  stage  of  diseases  of  debility, 
efen  immediately  antecedent  to  the  dying  struggle,  or  as  a  part  of  that  strug- 
f^le,  we  occasionally  see  hurried  respiration,  the  most  painful  sense  of  oppression 
or  suffocation,  and  violent  voluntary  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  without  the 
kiBt  evidence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  lungs.     The  same  hurried 
breathing  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  infants,  when  debilitated  by  disease 
or  depletory  treatment,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  lungs  or  bronchial 
membrane,  having  been  previously  inflamed,  are  Jeft  in  a  weakened  condition 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.     In  the  latter  case,  the  occur- 
reaoe  of  this  condition  has  probably  often  been  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  the 
isflammation,  and  &tally  regarded  as  a  signal  for  further  depletion.     It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  this  agitated  state  of  respiration.     A  due  amount  of  activity 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the'pul- 
monary  arteries  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus  sustain  the  circulation.     If 
tiie  action  of  these  vessels  be  depressed,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  due  quantity  does  not  reach  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  due  supply  is  not  sent  over  the  system.     Besides,  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  proper  respiratory  function,  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial 
Mood  is  more  imperfectly  effected ;  so  that  the  blood  which  doed  circulate  over 
the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its  various  offices.     Now  this  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  is  felt  in  all  the  organs,  and  the  sym- 
)iathies  which  have  been  established,  through  the  nervous  centres,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  various  mutually  dependent  functions,  determine,  as  a  result 
of  this  feeling  in  the  organs,  that  the  respiratory  movements  should  be  more 
rapidly  effected,  in  other  words,  that  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  office  should 
be  stimulated  to  inereaaed  action,  in  order  that  an  increased  supply  of  air  should 
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t  finnfsbcd  to  the  lungs.  It  is  the  same  foeling  that  leads  to  hurried  reapi- 
MNiliOQ  iu  a  very  rarefied  atmonphere,  and  id  cases  of  frroat  fatigue;  and,  m 
these  cases,  fhe  end  for  which  the  sympathy  was  established  is  obtained.  But, 
in  the  cases  before  alluded  to,  the  feeling  is  delusive;  as  it  is  not  an  tncreased 
Bupply  of  air  that  is  wanted,  but  increased  activity  of  the  proper  respiratory 
process  j  in  other  words,  the  due  artcrialization  of  the  blood.  The  violent 
€ffi>rts,  therefore,  which  arc  often  made  to  breathe,  do  not  afford  relief;  and, 
utilees  the  existing  depression  of  the  function  be  obviated,  the  patient  dies. 
It  is  obvious  that  relief  must  be  sought  for,  in  these  caaeg,  from  sources  verj 
difft^rent  from  those  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  an  over-excited  condition  of 
the  lungs.  Happily,  the  present  modes  of  exploring  these  organs  very  greatly 
facilitiite  the  forming  of  a  correct  dia^^nosis  in  the  cases  referred  to. 

The  cireuhtion  affords  more  of  these  apparent  anomalies  than  any  other 
function.  Allusion  is  not  here  bad  to  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  which 
is  so  frcftuent  an  attendant  upon  debility,  and  which,  as  before  explained,  ia 
a  positive  irritation  dependent  on  the  increased  stimulation  and  excitability  of 
that  organ.  A  depre*^sion  in  the  action  of  the  hcjirt,  without  a  corresponding 
depression  in  that  of  the  extreme  vessels,  necess^'irily  causes  the  blood  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  lajge  venous  trunks,  and  in  the  organs  iu  their  imraediiite 
vicinity.  The  heart  cunnot  scud  forth  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  it  passes  from 
the  extreme  arteries  into  the  venous  ramifications,  and  ibence  into  the  Larger 
vessels,  in  its  return  towards  the  centre  of  the  circulatinn.  Hence  arisoB  en- 
gorgement or  congestirm  of  the  venas  eavne,  the  liver,  bratn,  i^c.,  which  ia  a 
frequent  attendant  of  diseases  of  debility,  and  is  sometimes  viewed,  though  I 
believe  erroneously,  as  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  that  from  which 
most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Such  diseases  have,  therefore,  been  natned 
congestive  diseasesj  and  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  congestive  condition  of  the  organs,  with  the  effect  of  calling  it 
away  from  the  real  fountain  of  mis^^^bief,  the  enfeebled  action,  namely,  of  the 
heart.  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  be  denied  that  engorgement  of  the  inter- 
nal organs  docs  occasionally  occur  as  an  original  affection,,  nor  that,  even  when 
it  proceeds  from  the  c-ause  alluded  to,  it  may  very  properly  be  the  subject  of 
fepeeial  treatment:  hut  it  is  highly  important,  in  the  latter  case,  that  our  thera- 
peutical efforts  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  state  of  the  circulation^  or  of 
the  general  forces  in  a  failure  of  which  the  heart  may  participate,  and  that, 
in  attempting  to  relieve  what  Is  nothing  more  than  an  effect,  we  should  take 
care  not  to  aggravate  the  cause. 

Sometimes,  in  enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  there  are  paleness  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  part,  as  if  the  blood  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vessels  in  the 
I  usual  quantity ;  in  other  cases,  the  blood  penetrates  the  vessels,  but  is  moved 
slowly,  and,  being  detained  till  it  has  assumed  the  venous  character,  gives  rise 
to  a  dark-red  colour,  which  is  in  aome  instances  scarcely  distinguishable  fntm 
that  which  occurs  in  certain  stagea  or  varieties  of  inflammation.  This  resem- 
blance is  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  fliat  the  caliber  of  the 
relaxed  vessels  is  sometimes  augmented,  probably  from  a  loss  of  efjuilibrium 
between  the  forces  which  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the  vessels  offected. 
Even  vessels  before  colourless  then  become  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  swollea, 
in  coneec^uence  of  the  admission  of  a  greater  amount  of  blood.  This  state  we 
observe  not  un frequently  in  malignant  diseases^  and'  those  of  great  debiiitj 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  under  these  cireumstant 
to  become  red  and  swollen;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  upon  other  memb 
and  upon  the  skin.  It  is  an  entirely  different  condition  from  that  of  infiain-. 
mation;  as  it  is  attended  with  no  pain  or  increase  of  beat,  and  mme  of  thtwe 
DOW  prodaote  which  mark  that  affection.     It  may^  howevefi  follow  inffajum^ 
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tioo,  which  ftoinetimes  leaves  the  veMels  enlarged  and  debilitated,  after  its  own 
proper  actions  have  entirely  ceased.  We  see  it  frequently  in  diseases,  sach  as 
learTj,  attended  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  though  it 
enters  the  capillaries,  is  incapable  of  affording  them  the  amount  of  stimulus 
requisite  for  sustaining  their  healthy  action.  We  see  it  also  in  persons 
whose  circulation  is  enfeebled  by  age,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  where 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  vessels  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  gravity. 
From  the  same  cause,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  it  may  be  observed  as  the 
■ere  result  of  position,  in  the  back,  or  in  other  dependent  parts,  sometimes 
even  in  the  portion  of  the  lung  which  may  be  lowermost.  It  is  probable  that 
ID  engorged  stale  of  debilitated  capillaries,  when  observed  in  the  interior  organs 
ifter  death,  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  oftea 
been  mistaken  for  the  immediate  effect  of  inflammation.  When  this  condition 
oeeurs  externally^  slight  pressure  will  frequently  induce  gangrene  by  putting 
m  entire  stop  to  circulation  in  the  part. 

Another  occasional  attendant  upon  depression,  which  might  be  mistaken 
ibr  an  effect  of  irritation,  is  hemorrhage.  This  depends  upon  debility  of  the 
Uood-vesselsy  the  coats  of  which  are  relaxed,  and  incapable  of  affording  that 
vital  resistance  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  them  which  is  one  of  the 
eharacterietics  of  the  healthy  tissue.  It  probably  never  occurs  from  mere 
depression  without  positive  debility.  The  vessels  approach  to  that  condition 
in  which  they  are  after  death,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  blood  often 
percolates  through  them  into  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  This  hemor- 
ilisge  of  debility  is  common  in  diseases  in  which  the  blood  loses  in  part  or 
altogether  its  coagulability,  as  in  malignant  typhus,  and  some  cases  of  purpura 
and  scurvy.  It  is  spt  to  proceed  from  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
from  those  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bowels;  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  is  com- 
aon  in  the  skin,  constituting  the  petechisa  which  are  so  often  present  in  the 
above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  result  which  might  be  inferred  from  depression  of  the  nutritive  /nnc-' 
tiun  is  atropihyj  or  loss  of  substance  in  the  organs,  which  may  be  universal, 
tfiecting  all  parts  of  the  body,  or  confined  to  some  one  part  or  organ.  Atrophy, 
bowever,  is  not  always  necessarily  the  result  of  depressed  nutrition.  It  may 
originate  also  from  an  excessive  activity  of  absorption,  the  nutritive  deposi- 
tion not  being  diminished  in  quantity.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  those 
tOffunAiMi  of  universal  emaciation  which  are  accompanied  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  apparently  active  digestion.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  diminished 
energy  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  instead  of  being  attended  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, is  sometimes  actually  productive  of  excessive  growth.  The  amount  of 
(ffganisable  matter  eliminated  from  the  vessels  is  by  no  means  an  accurate 
measare  of  the  activitv  of  the  function.  An  excess  of  this  matter  may  escape 
firom  debilitated  capillaries  from  a  want  of  the  due  degree  of  contractile 
action  necessary  to  prevent  its  egress.  Nutrition  requires  not  only  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  organiaable  material,  but  also  a  prooess  of  organization ;  and  it  is 
only  when  this  prooess  is  efficiently  conducted,  and  in  due  relation  with  the 
excess  of  matter  acted  upon,  that  the  function  can  be  asserted  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  exaltation.  If  the  organizing  process  is  incomplete,  or  inadequate 
to  the  conversion  of  the  material  into  sound  and  healthy  structure,  nutrition 
may  be,  in  fact,  in  a  depressed  state,  even  along  with  excessive  growth.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  we  have  in  fungous  granulations,  arising  from  debihty  of  the  granu- 
lating surface.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  sort  of  morbid  growth  to  be 
produced  in  wounds  or  ulcers  by  local  or  depressing  applications.  Emollient 
poultices,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  moisture,  are  positively  depressing, 
often  produce  this  effect  when  too  long  continued.    The  weakened  vessels 
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allow  tlie  escape  of  an  excess  of  material,  wbik  there  is  insufficieut  energy 
to  prwluee  a  sound  organization;  and  the  new  atructure,  though  loo  abutidaot, 
19  of  u  loose  flabbj  cciusistence,  incapable  of  perfonuing  the  prnper  office  of 
healthy  g  ran  u  I  at  ions,  and  possessed  of  a  very  feeble  vitality. 

In  relmiiun  to  steretlon^  though  a  dinjinuHon  of  the  amouot  of  secreted 
malter  is  the  usjujiI  conse(|uence  of  a  depression  of  the  function ;  yet  the  suine 
condition  is  not  unfrcquenlly  attended  with  a  greut  increase  of  product  beyond 
the  normal  C|Unntity.  The  immediate  cause  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
cttBes  of  heniorrhuge  and  excessive  nutrition.  The  vaHcular  pores  or  secreting 
orifices  of  the  capillaries  lose,  in  tlie  relaxation  of  debility,  that  vitid  orguiiio 
contraction  which  resista  the  mere  mechanical  exit  of  fluids,  or  they,  togetber 
with  the  cells  which  are  thought  often  to  be  the  agents  of  seeretioo,  lose  that 
vital  power  of  election  and  elaboration  by  which  peculiar  secretory  prodacta 
may  bo  formed  out  of  the  bloody  of  which,  therefore,  the  more  fluid  parts  escape, 
often  in  great  abundance,  and  with  little  modiflcatioa.  The  profuse  sweats  »o 
frequent  in  debilitat<*d  stdtea  of  the  system,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in 
eleep,  because,  in  that  condition,  the  organic  actions  in  general,  and  eonse- 
quently  th:it  of  the  skin,  are  less  energetic  than  in  the  waking  stat^»  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind«  So  are,  in  many  instances,  diuresis,  diarrbGea^  and 
dropsical  effusion ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  excessive  pnlmoniiry  secretion 
which  sonietinies  follows  bronchial  inflammation,  after  the  inflammatory  action 
has  subsided,  and  the  excessive  secretion  of  a  badly  elabonited  pus,  which 
eomctimes  takes  place  from  the  debilitated  or  relaxed  surfiice  of  ulcers.  This 
excessive  secretion,  or  perhaps  we  sliould  rather  call  it  exhalation,  dependent 
on  debility^  is  most  common  in  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
material  for  the  exhalation  is  most  abundantly  offered,  while  the  stimulant 
property,  which  tends  to  sustiiin  the  proper  healthy  energy  of  the  seererury 
process,  is  diminished.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  secretion  is  produced 
by  a  depressing  or  sedative  agency.  It  has  alreaely  been  stated  that  a  certain 
degree  of  excitement  checks  secretion.  The  skin  i.s  uj*utdJy  dry  in  fevers,  be- 
cause excited  beyond  the  point  of  perspiration.  Depress  the  action  of  the 
over-stimulated  vessels,  and  secretion  is  rest^jred.  Thus,  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  hot  and  dry  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  febrile  state,  will  often 
induce  perspiration  j  and  the  aame  result  frequently  follows  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  nauseating  substancea  which  relax  the  skin. 

The  influence  of  depression  in  indirectly  inducing  irritation,  either  in  the 
same  part,  by  increasing  the  excitability  and  thus  giving  rise  to  rejietion,  or  in 
other  part^,  by  directing  away  from  its  own  se^it  a  portion  of  the  circulating 
fluid  and  nervous  energy,  and  thus  concentrating  them  elsewhere,  ha^  already 
been  suffieiently  treated  of. 

Though  depressing  causes  do  not  necessarily  produce  real  debility  when  they 
act  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  often  increase 
excitability;  yet,  when  long  continned,  they  do  occasion  both  debility  and 
diminished  exeitabihty,  A  part  which,  if  restrained  from  action  for  a  brief 
period,  will  afterwards  often  act  more  energeticaliy,  under  a  long  continued 
restraint,  loses  at  length  its  susceptibility  and  its  power  of  action,  and  hecimes 
as  it  were  paralyzed.  This  result  is  probably  connected  with  the  want  or  defect 
of  nutrition  under  such  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  restraint  bo  continue<l 
remittiugly,  so  as  to  allow  of  occasional  reiiction,  or  steadily,  in  so  moderate 
a  degree  that  the  accumulated  excitability  may  at  times  overbalance  the  de- 
pressing cause,  and  occasion  super-excitement,  still,  ultimate  debility,  or  ex- 
haustiou  is  prr>duced.  The  excitability  is  either  worn  out  by  undue  exercise, 
or,the  parts  affected  being  thrown  into  irregular  reaction  beyond  their  dcfm*^sed 
pomci&,  organic  mischief  results.     When  the  depressing  agent  is  intermittingly 
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ipplied,  with  intervals  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  full  inflaence  of  the 
Baioral  recuperative  powers,  if  the  system  escape  immediate  injury,  no  ultimate 
eril  is  experienced ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  invigorating  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  rousing  the  sleeping  energies  into  action.  Thus,  the  occasional  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  body,  alternating,  as  in  civilized  life,  with  a  comfortable 
temperature,  often  produces  a  healthy  excitement  by  the  reaction  which  it  calls 
forth;  bat,  if  long  continued,  with  little  or  no  remission,  it  either  directly  de- 
itroys  life,  or  gives  rise  to  a  general  debility  which  causes  the  system  to  sink 
mto  a  typhoid  state,  whenever  attacked  by  disease ;  while,  remittingly  applied, 
il  IP  apt  to  occasion  troublesome  reaction,  in  which  the  excitement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  powers  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  frostbite  or  chilblain,  not 
ufrequently  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

Depression  may  end  in  organic  changes  quite  as  serious  as  those  which  follow 
miiammation ;  nay,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  of  the  most  important 
remits  of  this  kind,  which  flow  from  the  latter  cause,  may  occasionally  be  pro- 
lueed  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  former,  namely,  softening  and  mortification. 
«^>^^iiiii4gr.— This  has  already  been  treated  of  as  one  of  the  effects  of  inflam- 
nation.  But  it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  a  part  is  found,  upon  examina- 
tioD  after  death,  to  have  completely  lost  its  healthy  tenacity,  and  even  to  have 
been  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  without  the  least  evidence,  other  than  the 
Htfkening  itself,  of  inflammation  having  existed  either  in  the  part  affected  or 
the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  granular  corpuscles,  so  common  an  attendant 
OQ  inflammatory  softening,  are  not  detected  in  this  variety;  at  least,  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennet  could  not  discover  them  in  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain. 
The  colour  of  the  part  is  unchanged,  there  is  no  injection  of  the  blood-vessels, 
nd  none  of  those  peculiar  products  are  observable  which  invariably  attend 
iBlfaunmation  when  severe  and  lasting.  The  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct 
Ion  of  vital  power  and  action,  interfering  with  the  healthy  performance  of  the 
ordinary  nutritive  process.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  deranged  and  reduced 
nutrition  of  the  part.  That  the  softening  does  not  proceed  from  the  absolute 
km  of  vitality,  and  the  entrance  of  the  part  within  the  domain  of  chemicaV 
laws,  is  evinced  by  the  absence  of  fetor,  which  always  attends  putrefaction. 
Softening,  therefore,  differs  from  gangrene,  though,  in  its  extreme  forms,  it 
may  end  in  the  death  of  the  part.  It  may  arise  either  from  the  absence  of 
tkose  constituent  particles  or  molecules  upon  which  the  hardness  of  particular 
itractnres  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  rachitis,  in  which  the  earthy  salts  are  not 
deposited  in  due  proportion,  or  from  a  want  of  due  firmness  in  all  the  particles, 
or  of  due  vital  cohesion  between  them. 

Softening  may  affect  the  tissues  generally,  rendering  the  bones  brittle  or 
iexible,  the  muscles  flabby,  the  cellular  tissue  lax,  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  less  firm  and  resistant,  as  in  some  cases  of  scrofula,  in  scurvy,  and  in 
persons  living  on  a  meagre  diet,  in  whom  the  blood  is  incapable  of  yielding 
proper  support  to  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  affection,  moreover,  may  l:^ 
confined  to  particular  portions  of  the  body,  as  for  example  to  a  paralytic  limb; 
or  still  more  narrowly  to  some  single  organ,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  the 
hain.  It  is  not  unfrcquently  quite  circumscribed,  and  limited  to  a  very 
Btrrow  space.  It  is  often  associated  with  atrophy,  and  arises  from  the  same 
emses.  £ven  when  the  result  of  inflammation,  it  may,  at  least  in  its  advanced 
lUges,  be  still  considered  as  directly  flowing  from  a  depressed  condition  of  the 
Mtritive  function,  consequent  partly  on  the  previous  excessive  excitement, 
partly  on  the  local  obstruction  of  the  circulation ;  and,  in  this  case,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  gangrene. 

Care  is  necessary,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  not  to  confound  this  con- 
dition with  cadaveric  softening,  which  may  result  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
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Bolid  parts  with  fluids,  from  the  solvent  miitm  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  from  in- 

'  cipient  putrefaetjon, 

Fttff)/  l)e*tjrn*rafum. — Another  organic  result  of  depreision  is  fatty  degene- 
ration. It  hiis  long  been  known  that  flei*li,  auder  certain  cimumMances  of 
eickision  fnini  atuiosptierie  air,  is  convertetl  into  a  futty  matter  called  lidipocire- 
This  fuct  suggested  to  Dr.  0»  J*  B.  Willinms  that  the  fatty  degeneration  occur- 
rjBg  (luring  life  might  be  equully  a  reault  of  chemieal  at^tiou.  Dr  Quain  found 
tbat,  by  immersing  musele  in  dilute  acid,  bo  n&  to  prevent  the  putrefactive  pro- 
ce«s»  the  pHtht^loji^iL-al  fatty  degeneration  of  that  tissue  might  be  closely  imitated. 
The  inference  from  tliese  fuels  is,  that,  when  the  organic  tissues  are  *»o  far 
withdrawn  from  vital  influences  as  to  allow  the  predominance  of  cheinical 
iiffinitiea,  without  being  completely  erurrondered  to  them  a^  in  putrefaction,  the 
tendency  v(  these  tisjiuea  is  to  yield  fatty  matter  as  one  of  the  results  of  their 
decomposition.  If,  ihereforc,  any  part  in  greatly  depressed,  whether  from  the 
want  of  due  vifal  influenee,  or  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  matx^rial  for  it« 
nourishment,  the mical  reactions  may  take  place,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  part 
may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  he  converted  into  fat,  the  other  products  of  the 
decomposition  Wing  carried  off  by  the  absorbents^^or  in  some  other  way  elimi* 
Hated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  rcRult  very  frequently  takes  place. 
It  is  of  no  I'on sequence  whether  the  depression  h  indirect,  as  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  inflammation,  or  direct,  as  when  a  due  supply  of  blond  is  withheld. 
The  formntittn  of  pu?,  one  of  the  first  res'ults  of  depression  in  inflammatioQ, 
IB  always  nllendcM]  with  the  production  of  fat,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  pua 
corpuscle  into  the  granule^cell  has  been  sliown  to  be  mainly  an  oleaginous 
traosFfnniution,  It  is  probable  that  the  pus  corpusele  differs  from  the  fully 
formed  exudation  corpuscle  in  which  it  originates,  simply  in  the  lr»ss  of  vitality 

I  in  the  latter,  iind  the  consequent  generalinn  of  oil  within  it.  In  fatty  degene- 
ration of  tiie  heart,  liver,  and  kidne}^  from  depresniou  of  the  nutritive  funo- 
tion,  oil  may  he  seen,  upon  micro!*eopie  examination,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  proper  musculor  structure  within  the  sheaths  of  the  fibrils,  and  of  the 
proper  contents  of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  glandular  parenchyma.  This 
sort  of  fdlTy  degeneration  is  wholly  different  from  the  excessive  et^cretion  of 
fat  whieh  rti^nlts  from  an  ovenibuodanee  of  tlie  material  of  nutrition,  or  an 

'-Overaction  f)f  the  nutritive  function,  constituting  morbid  obesity.    In  tlie  hitter 

I  ease,  fatty  niatter  is  deposited  in  addition  to  the  n<>rmal  structure,  and,  if  it 
interfere  wiih  it,  dcx*8  so  liy  producing  absorption  through  pressure.  In  the 
former  caso,  ibe  normal  structure  itself  undergoes  degradation* 

Va!rt\tfnH!i  i h'tjcnrratkm, — ^This  is  still  another  organic  result  of  depression. 
In  this  affeetinn  molecules  of  earthy  mutter^  generally  with  a  caloireons  base, 
take  llie  phice  of  the  normal  tissucj  and  often  to  sue  h  an  extent  as  to  give  an 
ilmost  bimy  hardness  to  the  part*  It  is  very  apt  to  €>eeur  in  the  coats  of  the 
MorHJ-veK«5els;  but  may  take  |*hiee  in  any  of  the  tis«ue»,  and,  indeed,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  abnormal  structures  or  deposits,  as  in  the  false  membrane  of 
infliimmjition,  in  tubercle,  «nd  in  cancer.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  tiesue  leaving  its  earthy  components  behind,  or  a  direct 
dop*iiBition  from  the  blood,  supplying  the  place  of  the  absorbed  atructnre,  has 

^ijot  been  determined;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  procee<Is  from  both  these 
Btjurccs.  It  is  very  analogous  to  the  fatty  degeneration,  occurring  under  the 
iame  cinumstanees, and  not  un frequently  along  with  it.  Both  arc  very  com- 
mon in  the  old,  in  whrni  they  seem  to  be  regular  eonse^^pieneea  of  the  failing 
jl^wers  ami  actions  of  life,  rather  than  morbid  changes;  capable  it  is  true,  like 
Other  norm;d  processes,  of  producing  injury  by  excess  or  malposition,  but  on 
the  whnle  tortning  i»ne  of  the  physiological  series  of  vital  processes  beginning 
with  the  impregnated  germ^  and  ending  with  the  last  breath  of  expiring  old 
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ige.  Tbe  areas  senilis,  or  grayish- white  circle  often  obserrable  in  elderly 
persons  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  fatty  degene- 
ration, generally  coincident  with  a  similar  change  in  various  internal  parts  of 
tbe  body;  and  the  ossification  of  the  arteries,  so  common  in  the  same  class,  is 
•n  example  of  the  calcareous  degeneration. 

Gangrene, — ^This  has  already  been  defined  to  be  the  death  of  a  part,  withont 
the  death  of  the  whole. body.     From  whatever  cause  it  may  remotely  proceed, 
it  is  obvioasly  the  direct  and  the  last  result  of  a  state  of  depression.     If  it 
follow  an  excitement  too  violent  for  the  vitality  of  the  part  to  support,  it  is 
Deierthelcss  tbe  immediate  consequence  of  the  depression  which  necessarily 
ensaes  after  such  excitement.     If  it  result  from  inflammation,  through  the 
ifiterraptioQ  which  this, sometimes  produces  in  the  supply  of  blood,  the  direct 
ttoae  is  still  the  depression  which  arises  from  'the  absence  of  the  vital  and 
cnential  stimulus.    If  it  be  traceable  to  a  complication  of  certain  morbid  poi- 
sons or  depraved  states  of  health  with  inflammation,  such  as  occur  in  anthrax, 
iMfpital  gangrene,  malignant  pustule,  &c.,  it  is  to  the  depression  occasioned 
pirtly  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  superadded  cause,  partly  by  the  exhaustion 
eoosequent  upon  the  inflammatory  excitement,  that  the  gangrene  is  to  be 
•scribed.    But  it  is  often  also  the  direct  result  of  depression,  without  any  pre- 
existing inflammation,  or  excessive  action  in  the  part  affected.     Such  is  the 
eue  with  gangrene  following  an  interrupted  supply  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
pressure  upon  the  arteries,  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  vessels,  by  the 
obliteralion  of  their  cavities  by  means  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin,  or  by  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart,  which  disable  it  from  transmitting  to  the  extremities 
the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  for  the  support  of  their  vital  actions.     Such 
also  is  the  case  with  the  gangrene  produced  by  certain  positively  depressing 
agents,  as  excessive  cold,  large  quantities  of  ergot,  and  local  viole^uce  so  great 
M  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  without  reaction. 

There  is  in  gangrene  a  total  absence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  part. 
There  is  no  sensibility,  no  circulation,  no  active  movement  whatever,  no  gene- 
ffttion  of  animal  heat.  But  these  are  not  unequivocal  signs  of  the  loss  of  vi- 
tality. They  may  all  exist,  and  yet  the  part  may  be  living,  and,  with  proper 
care,  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  actions,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  after 
the  apparent  death  of  a  part  from  cold,  violence,  or  some  mechanical  inter- 
ruption to  the  circulation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that,  in 
such  cases,  the  apparent  should  not  be  mistaken  for  real  death,  to  the  neglect 
of  proper  measures  of  restoration.  Tbe  only  certain  sign  that  mortification 
lias  really  occurred  is  the  commencement  of  putrefaction.  This,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  always  takes  pluce  sooner  or  later  after  the  death  of  the 
part.  But,  though  it  is  indispensable  as  a  sign,  gangrene  may  occur  and 
oootinue  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  without  it,  as  when  resulting  from 
eold,  or  in  parts  destitute  of  fluids  or  secluded  from  the  air.  Sometimes 
putrefiustion  is  concurrent  with  the  mortification,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
the  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  part  is  exposed  to  tbe  conjoined 
iofluence  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.  Besides  loss  of  sensation,  vital  move- 
ment, and  animal  heat,  there  is  generally,  even  in  cases  where  putrefaction  has 
not  taken  place,  a  change  of  colour  and  consistence,  dependent  partly  upon 
alterations  antecedent  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  partly  upon  those  simultaneous 
with  the  mortification.  Putrefaction  is  the  decomposition  which  occurs  under 
the  influence  of  chemical  aflinities.  In  this  condition,  there  is  an  offensive 
odour  consequent  upon  the  disengagement  of  fetid  gases,  usually  more  or  less 
empbjrsematous  swelling,  infiltration  with  dark,  turbid  liquid,  and  a  loss  of 
eohesion.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  dry  gangrene,  the  parts  are 
haid,  shrunk,  and  dry,  like  the  flesh  of  mummies;  and  the  smell,  though  fetid, 
is  much  less  so  than  in  ordinary  cases. 
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In  tbe  Btikie  wbich  prece<ie3  gaiij:n^ne,  in  that  whicli  is  presented  bj  the 
living  parU  in  the  viclnit}^  of  the  dentin  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  in 
tlie  earlier  or  hiter  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  there  are  sources  of  sneb  diver- 
sified iin<i  compliciited  phenomena  tlint  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  placi^  in  n 
general  treatise,  to  attempt  to  describe  all  their  possible  combination!^.  When 
the  gangrene  has  originated  in  infiammation,  the  phenomena  of  the  latter 
afi'ection  in  its  various  stages,  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  former*  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  Eiere  that,  though  sensibility  is  usually  diminished  in  the 
progress  of  the  mortification,  violent  pain  is  sometimes  experienced,  as  in  the 
gangrene  which  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  persona.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
possible  that  the  nerves  may  preserve,  for  a  time,  their  vilahty  in  the  midst 
of  the  mortified  structure,  and  thus  be  exposed  to  irritation  from  the  contact 
of  what  has  now  become  foreign  matter.  S>ometimes  the  mortification  ad- 
vances gradually  without  any  »ipparcnt  disposition  to  set  limits  to  its  exten- 
siouy  till  it  has  destroyed  the  lite  of  the  patient.  Generally,  however^  it  is 
either  confined  to  the  spot  originally  affected,  or  is  arrested  at  some  point  of 
its  progress  J  in  which  ease,  inflammation  occurs  in  the  living  parts  in  contact 
with  the  dead,  and  the  latter  are  separated  by  ulcerative  absorption,  as  already 
I  described  under  the  head  of  inflammation.     Occasionally,  when  the  eonsti' 

||  tutional  tendency  to  gangrene  is  strong,  mortification  recommences,  after  having 

I  been  temporarily  lurested;  and  this  alterBation  may  occur  several  times,  till 

at  length  the  affection  ceases,  or  the  patient  dies.  The  period  required  for  the 
separation  of  the  slough  is  exceedingly  various^  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  affected.  Under  favourable  circum- 
itanoeSi  as  in  persons  of  good  constitution  and  previously  vigorous  healthy 
and  in  soft  highly  vital  parts,  the  separation  m  effected  in  eight  or  ten  daye; 
but,  under  opposite  eircnmstancesy  it  is  sometimes  greatly  protracted,  evoD  to 
two  or  three  months  or  more. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  gangrene  varies  with  its  ext^snt,  the  importance 
of  the  organ  affected,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  att^^ndant  diseases.  When  external,  and  of  moderate  extent,  it  seldom 
proves  fatal;  while  a  patient  often  very  rapidly  succumbs  under  a  very  limited 
internal  mortification.  Stilt,  life  is  sometimes  preserved,  though  a  considemble 
portion  of  some  internal  organ  may  be  gitngrenous.  Large  portions  of  the 
bowels  have  sloughed  away,  and  been  discharged  per  anum,  and  yet  the  patient 
has  recovered,  A  previously  feeble  state  of  health,  or  the  coexistence  of  some 
depressing  malady,  very  greatly  increases  the  danger.  In  cases  of  internal 
gangrene,  the  danger  is  also  increased  by  the  liability  to  the  absorption  of  the 
offensive  and  depressing  products  which  result  from  putrefaction.  Other 
sources  of  danger,  in  cases  of  extensive  gangrene,  are  hemorrhage  from  the 
sloughing  of  large  arteries,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  excessive  sup- 
puratiun,  during  or  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Gangrene  has  some- 
times  proved  curative  by  nt tacking  exclusively  some  morbid  structure^  aa  the 
cancerous,  for  example,  which,  if  not  thus  destroyed,  would  have  gone  onward 
to  a  fatal  i^sue.  As  gangnene  presents  phenomcoa  somewhat  different  accord- 
ing to  the  tissue  which  it  occupies,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  it,  at  least  briefly, 
through  the  different  tissues. 

In  the  art  off tr  or  cefiidttr  tmue,  gangrene  is  very  apt  to  occur  aa  a  conse- 
C|uence  of  carbuncle  and  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  and  when  parts  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  inflammation  are  bound  down  by  strong  librous  expansions.  It  is 
Bometimes  in  this  situation  very  extensive,  destroying  the  cellular  tissue  which 
connects  other  structures,  and  disscK:ting  out,  as  it  were,  muscles,  tendons, 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves.  When  it  affects  the  subcutaneous  cellular  or  adi- 
poie  membrane,  the  skin  over  the  part  affected  often  assumes  a  gangrenous 
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e,  and  portions  of  it  sloagh  away,  or  numerous  orifices  are  made  by 
,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  tissue.  The  colour  of  cellular 
■emhrsne,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  is  a  dirty-white,  or  yellowish-white.  By 
pntre&ctioD  it  is  converted  partly  into  a  grayish,  very  fetid  pulp,  which  is 
often  mixed  with  pus,  and  more  or  less  with  blood.  When  discharged  through 
•kerated  openin^^  in  the  skin,  it  often  has  the  appearance  of  wet  tow. 

The  teroui  Hone  seldom  mortifies,  unless  in  connexion  with  other  tissues 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  when  all  the  coats  of  the  bowels  slough  in  strangu- 
lited  hernia.  When  it  does  mortify,  it  becomes  black,  of  a  soft,  almost  pulpy 
ooDsistenee,  and  excessively  fetid  j  imparting,  however  small  the  extent  of  the 
gmgrene,  Uie  same  fetid  odour  to  the  liquid  effused  into  the  serous  cavity,  in 
which  also  it  produces  an  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  When  &l8e  membrane 
ezists,  it  sometimes  participates  in  the  affection,  presenting  the  same  pheno- 
nena  as  the  proper  serous  tissue. 

Thejibrow  fume  is  among  those  in  which  gangrene  is  established  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  This  is  especially  true  of  tendon.  Nevertheless,  these 
atiuclurea  do  occasionally  undergo  mortification.  Their  appearance  is  at  first 
little  altered ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  by  the  colour  alone, 
whether  they  are  dead  or  living,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  line  of  inflam- 
mttion  indicates  the  limits  of  the  gangrene.  But,  when  long  dead,  or  when 
the  mortification  is  of  slow  occurrence,  they  lose  their  shining  appearance, 
become  grayish  or  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  ash  colour,  and  soften  so  that  they 
Daj  be  torn,  though  they  are  longer  in  separating  than  most  other  parts. 

The  $leiH  is  more  liable  to  gangrene  than  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  may  be 
the  areolar.  The  appearances  which  it  presents,  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  part,  have  beiBn  already  described.  (^Seepage  34.)  After  mortification 
has  taken  place,  the  surface,  if  moist,  is  of  a  grayish  or  ash  colour ;  if  dry,  is 
darker  and  even  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  has  resulted  from  excessive 
cold,  or  sadden  violence,  the  colour  is  at  first  often  white  or  yellowish,  and 
ultimately  assumes  a  darker  hue.  The  affected  portion  of  skin  is  usually  soft, 
though  somewhat  consistent ;  if  the  mortification  has  occurred  during  suppu- 
ntioo,  it  is  still  softer;  and,  if  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  has  been  at  the 
flime  time  inflamed,  it  is  converted  into  a  grajish  pulp,  and  mingles  with  the 
iehorouB  pus  from  the  parts  beneath.  In  dry  gangrene  the  skm  is  dry  and 
shrank. 

In  muoofu  ttsme,  which  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently,  the  seat 
of  gangrene,  the  mortified  part  is  fetid  and  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
removed  by  scraping  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel  from  the  subjacent  structure. 
The  colour  is  sometimes  white  at  first,  but  is  ultimately  gray,  slate-coloured, 
or  blackieh.  When  the  gangrene  is  consequent  upon  inflammation,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  usually  of  a  livid  redness,  very  soft,  and  considerably  swollen 
from  the  infiltration  of  a  fetid,  bloody,  serous  fiuid. 

In  the  glandular  HuWy  gangrene  is  not  frequent,  and,  when  it  occurs,  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  appearances  which  characterize  the  affection.  In  the  blood- 
ve$9ehy  it  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  original  affection,  the  vascular  tissue  having 
an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  mortification,  and  often  remaining  sound 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  gangrene.  Little  is  known  of  the  affection  in  the 
absorbents,  though  the  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  undergo  mortification. 
MudeBj  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  though  some- 
times, when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  are 
black  in  dry  gangrene.  Oendrin  states  that  gangrenous  eschars  of  the  heart 
are  blackish  or  greenish.  Mortification  is  very  uncommon  in  nerves,  unless 
when  pervading  the  whole  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part.  It  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  bratn^  though  rarely.  In  this  structure,  the  gangrenous  part  is 
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gray  or  bluckbh,  very  soft,  and  very  fetid.  But  fetor  and  soft^niog  are  not 
oertain  signa  of  mortification ;  for  the  latter  is  often  produced  by  inflammation, 
and  the  former  may  occur  from  tho  decompoBition  of  the  pus,  when  from  any 
canae,  as  in  cases  of  external  Yiolence^  air  has  admission  to  the  part.  In  hone^^ 
gangrene  is  not  unfrequent,  and  is  perhaps  produced  more  readily  by  an  equal 
amount  of  cause  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  mortiiicatioD  of  bones  is 
attended  with  phenomena  somewhat  peculiar,  which  have  given  it  a  distinct 
name,  and  have  led  to  especial  attention.  It  is  usually  denominated  »erro$i^. 
Of  this  affettion,  however,  as  it  is  considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of 
the  surgeon,  I  shall  not  treat  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  inflammation  which  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue  is 
unable  to  resist,  or  from  direct  depresision  through  the  agency  of  cold  or  an 
int«rrupt-ed  supply  of  blood,  as  when  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane, 
upon  which  its  uouriahmeat  depends^  is  separated  from  the  bone  or  destroyed. 
The  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is  separated  by  ulcerative  absorption,  and  through 
the  same  agency  is  ultimately  discharged,  if  the  patient  do  not  sink  during 
the  process.  The  motie  of  separation  is  highly  interesting,  and  aflbrds  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  resources  of  the  system ;  but  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  surgery. 

The  effects  upon  the  system  produced  by  gangrene,  when  extensive  or  in- 
ternal,, especially  when  it  affects  a  vital  organ,  are  very  striking.  The  pulse 
is  very  feeble  and  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  the  skin  is  pale  or  of  a  sallow 
tinge,  and  is  bathed  in  a  co]d  clammy  sweat;  the  respiration  is  disordered; 
the  features  are  sunken,  with  an  expression  of  wildness  or  great  anxiety, 
though  no  pain  may  be  felt,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  pre-existing  pain 
is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  commencing  mortification  ;  there  is  usually 
great  thirst,  and  frequently  more  or  less  nausea  and  vomiting,-  the  abdomen 
is  often  tympanitic  ;  and  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  evinced  by 
subsultus  teodinum,  singultus,  deranged  sensations  of  various  kinds,  and  e?en 
delirium.  But  these  symptoms,  which,  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  when  attended  with  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  were 
formerly  very  commonly  considered  as  certain  proofs  of  mortification,  are 
now  known  frequently  to  take  place  in  cases  which  exhibit  no  appeamnces  of 
gangrene  after  death.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  gangrene  is  not  discovered  only  because  the  patient  sinks  under  the 
disease  before  the  local  a^ection  has  had  time  to  run  into  absolute  mortitica* 
tion  J  and  that,  in  others,  though  death  m»y  have  occurred  in  the  part,  yet 
genenil  death  has  so  speedily  followed,  that  no  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction^  which,  as  before  observed,  is  the  only  unequi* 
vocal  sign  of  gangrene, 

Article  IK 

CONGESTION. 

Tms  may  be  defined  to  be  an  tin  healthy  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
k  blood-ve«sela  of  any  part  of  the  body.  It  often  has  its  origin  and  chief  seat 
fin  the  capillaries  ;  but  it  may  extend  also  to  the  arterial  and  venous  ramifl- 
i  cations,  and  even  to  the  larger  trunJcs,  It  is  considered  by  some  writers  as 
►  of  primary  importance  in  disease ;  but  it  is  always  an  effect  of  some  pre-ex- 
I  iating  morbid  state  or  action ;  and  it  is  a  partial  view  which  is  directed  to 
J  tJiis  effect  alone,  without  embracing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
\  complex  phenomena  presented  bj  the  part  congested.     There  is  probably  do 
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of  congestion  which  may  not  be  traced  to  some  one  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tieiis  already  described ;  and  its  yarieties  have  consequently  been  treated  of 
akwg  with  the  other  phenomena  or  effects  of  these  states  respectively.  Yet  a 
Mieral  connected  view  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  proper,  in  reference 
both  to  the  real  importance  of  congestion  as  itself,  in  many  instances,  a 
•oiunoe  of  inconvenience  or  danger,  and  to  the  prominence  which  has  been 
giveo  to  it  by  some  practical  writers. 

Tliere  are  three  distinct  sources  of  congestion ;  namely,  1.  irritation  or 
Mammation ;  2.  depression ;  and  8.  some  purely  physical  agency.  When  it 
prooeeds  from  the  first  cause,  it  is  obviously  attended  with  phenomena  of  over- 
eaeitament,  and  is  hence  called  active  congestion;  and,  as  the  accumulatioii 
ttkn  phioe  more  especially  in  the  arterial  ramifications,  and  the  blood  accu- 
iulated  has  usually  the  arterial  character,  it  is  sometimes  also  denominated 
^  eongeition.  When  produced  by  either  of  the  two  latter  causes,  the 
■mulation  is  merely  a  consequence  of  some  interruption  in  the  regular 
low  of  the  blood,  and  not  of  any  positive  agency,  forcing  or  soliciting  a 
greater  amount  than  usual  of  that  fluid  into  the  distended  vessels.  The  con- 
Ijestion  is,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  called  pamvcy  and  some- 
times, though  perhaps  with  less  propriety,  venom;  for,  although  the  affection 
is  in  many  instances  confined  chiefly  to  the  veins,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in 
tlL  I  shall  treat  of  congestion  under  two  distinct  heads,  corresponding  with 
these  two  conditions. 

1.  Active  OongeKtion, — The  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  so  pro- 
iiinentty  stafed  on  former  occasions,  that  in  every  case  of  excessive  capillary 
eieitetion,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  affected,  and  an 
aeeuBulation  in  the  vessels  of  that  part.  Now  any  excessive  or  unhealthy 
euitation  is,  according  to  the  views  and  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work, 
eilber  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  former  ending  where  the  latter  begins. 
Tlie  congestion,  therefore,  is  nothing  mot«  than  a  phenomenon  of  one  of  these 
aisetions.  But  authors  usually  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  vessels  are  merely  engorged,  and  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Congestion, 
theiefbre,  in  this  limited  sense,  is  simply  a  phenomenon  of  irritation.  To 
eoBsider  it  as  in  itself  the  disease,  is  to  take  a  mere  sign  for  the  substance. 
Where  is  the  real  seat  of  the  morbid  action  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  blood. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Now  an  action  of  the  ves- 
sels, though  it  may  cause,  cannot  itself  constitute  congestion.  This  is  con- 
sequently not  the  proper  morbid  action.  The  disease  is,  in  fu;t,  some  pecu- 
fitr  modification,  not  well  understood,  of  the  solid  tissues,  of  which  a  change 
in  the  innervation  probably  constitutes  an  essential  part,  and  which  is  induced 
hj  the  operation  of  some  excitant,  unhealthy  either  in  its  nature  or  degree. 
In  other  words,  it  is  irritation.  They  who  regard  the  congestion  exclusively, 
overlook  the  important  circumstance  of  the  nervous  derangement. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  healthy  excitation,  much  accumulation  of  blood 
often  takes  place,  which  is  not  called  congestion,  simply  because  it  is  not 
morbid.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  erectile  tissues,  as  the  nipple  and 
tlie  penis ;  in  organs  called  after  a  period  of  repose  into  renewed  action,  as 
tke  stomach  during  digestion,  and  the  uterus  during  menstruation ;  and  in 
ptrts  no  matter  where  situated,  which  have  more  than  their  ordinary  doty  to 
perform.  In  these  instances,  there  is  often  great  distension,  with  increased 
redness  and  heat ;  but  the  parts  return  again  to  their  usual  state  in  a  short 
tine,  without  having  suffered  injury  or  inconvenience.  The  process  is  en- 
tirely healthy.  If,  however,  the  excitation  increase  or  persist  so  as  to  induce 
a  derangement  of  function,  it  then  amounts  to  irritation,  and  the  attendant 
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san^incous  eDgorgement  is  a  real  coDgestion.  From  nyLat  has  been  said,  it 
is  evident  that  the  causes  of  active  congestion  are  those  already  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  irritation.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  its  phenomena  and 
morbid  effects.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
There  are  distension,  increased  redness  and  heat,  and  usually  some  unplea- 
sant or  deranged  sensation,  as  a  feeling  of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppression  ; 
but  no  positive  pain,  unless  the  disease  amount  to  inflammation.  The  func- 
tions of  the  part  are  always  modified,  being  often  increased,  when  the  affec- 
tion is  moderate,  and  deranged,  diminished,  or  altogether  suspended,  when 
it  is  severe.  Hemorrhage  from  the  distended  vessels  is  not  uncommon.  It  ia 
now  generally  thought  by  microscopists  to  proceed  from  rupturo  of  the  res- 
sels,  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  unbroken  blood  corpuscles  through 
their  coats  being  denied.  There  is,  besides,  a  derangement  or  suspension  of 
those  functions  which  are  dependent  for  their  proper  exercise  upon  a  certain 
influence  from  the  part  affected.  Hence,  disordered  vision  and  hearing,  dis- 
ordered sensation  generally,  and  paralytic  affections,  are  often  consequent  upon 
congestion  of  the  brain.  Active  congestion  may  even  terminate  in  disorgani- 
zation of  the  part,  the  result  being  ascribable,  when  not  produced  by  inflam- 
mation, to  a  depression  consequent  upon  a  preceding  excess  of  excitement. 

But  I  wish  again  to  urge  the  consideration,  that  ail  these  effects  do  not  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  local  accumulation  of  blood.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  circumstance,  and  may  be  the  means  through  which  much  injury 
may  be  inflicted;  but  it  is  only  a  circumstance,  and  the  judicious  practitioner 
will  look  beyond  it  to  the  true  pathological  condition.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  means  obviously  calculated  to  relieve  the  congestion  are  gene- 
rally, in  this  variety  of  the  affection,  those  most  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the 
disease  itself.  Still,  it  b  highly  important  to  consider  the  particular  character 
of  the  irritation  in  which  they  originate,  as  this  will  very  much  modify  the 
extent,  and,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  treatment. 

2.  Passive  Congestion. — This  condition  is  very  different  in  it«  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  indications  of  cure  from  that  just  noticed.  The  blood  is  neither 
attracted  nor  forced,  in  unusual  amount,  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  but  ac- 
cumulates in  them,  because  not  carried  forward  so  rapidly  as  it  enters  with 
the  ordinary  movement  of  the  circulation.  The  impediment  to  its  onward 
progress  may,  as  before  stated,. arise  from  two  distinct  sources;  namely,  from 
a  want  of  a  due  degree  of  that  action  which  is  necessary  to  its  transmission, 
that  is,  from  depression,  or  from  some  physical  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

The  depression  giving  rise  to  congestion  may  be  general,  or  confined  to  a 
partioalar  organ.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  this  con- 
dition, in  diwasea  attended  with  great  and  sudden  prostration.  The  heart, 
participating  in  this  prostration,  is  unable  to  transmit  the  blood  so  rapidly  as 
it  is  conveyed  towards  it  by  the  continued  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  by  the 
forces  which  move  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This  fluid,  therefore,  necessarily 
aocnmulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  venous  trunks,  and 
oonsequently  in  those  organs  with  which  these  trunks  more  immediately  com- 
mmucale,  vii.,  in  the  brain,  liver,  and,  through  this  latter  organ,  in  the  ab- 
dosiioal  Tiaoera  in  general.  Instances  of  congestion  from  this  cause  are  con- 
Itently  oocuniDg.  A  blow  upon  the  head,  or  any  severe  shock,  temporarily 
Mcalynng  the  cerebral  actions,  certain  mental  emotions  which  tend  to  pro- 
£f®  ^y*o<*P«>  the  chill  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  typhous  or  malignant 
wanoter,  and  the  prostration  of  violent  intestinal  and  stomachic  spasm,  all 
oocasion  internal  congestions  consequent  upon  depression  in  the  movements 
fwJ»  '**'"*•  ^^^  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  ascribe  the  alarming  phe- 
•"*""    ".  which  attend  these  affsctions,  the  feeble  pulse,  the  Cold  extremities. 
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die  pale  and  shrunken  skin,  and  the  ft^uently  suspended  or  impaired  intel- 
lectual functions,  to  the  congestion,  which  is  a  mere  effect  of  the  prostration, 
and  ceases  when  the  heart  resumes  its  usual  energy.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing practitioners  who  overlook,  in  great  measure,  the  collapse  of  the  nervous 
STStem,  and  the  feeble  movements  of  the  heart,  overwhelmed  as  they  both  are 
imder  some  powerfully  depressing  influence,  to  search  for  the  chief  source  of 
danger  in  the  internal  sanguineous  engorgement ;  and  who  direct  their  reme- 
dies accordingly.  Indeed,  so  far  has  this  mode  of  viewing  things  been  carried, 
that  aflbotions  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  by 
the  dtle  of  congestive  diseases;  a  mere  effect  being  thus  prominently  set  forth 
H  the  characteristic  and  most  important  feature.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
tty  that  serious  practical  injury  may  grow  out  of  this  error,  especially  in 
cues  where  the  depression,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  is  attended  with 
rati  debility,  and  is  not  a  mere  fugitive  result  of  some  temporary  cause. 

Congestions  frequently  also  arise  from  local  depression,  affecting  especially 
the  capillariea  of  the  part.  From  causes  directly  or  indirectly  operating  on 
these  venels,  such  as  have  been  already  enumerated  under  the  head  of  depres- 
BOD,  they  become  incapable  of  performing  their  usual  part  in  sustaining  the 
onward  movement  of  the  blood,  which,  therefore,  accumulates  in  the  vessels 
behind  them,  especially  when  these  latter  vessels  happen  to  bo  the  recipients 
of  venous  blood.  Thus,  when  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  become  depressed, 
the  venous  blood,  carried  regularly  towards  tho  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
thence  sent  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  accumulates  in  the  ramifications  of 
these  vessels,  distends  their  trunks,  and  even  loads  the  right  ventricle,  so  as 
lo  produce  great  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  So  also  in  the 
lirer.  A  depression  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  this  organ,  leads  to  accu- 
Braiation  in  ihe  whole  portal  system  of  veins,  not  only  in  its  hepatic  ramifica- 
tioosy  but  in  the  vessels  and  their  radicles,  which  convey  the  venous  blood 
from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  vena  ported.  Hence  arise  congestions  of  the 
stomachy  bowels,  spleen,  and  liver.  Depression  in  the  capillaries  of  a  secret- 
ing organ  may  also  promote  congestion  by  diminishing  secretion.  That  part 
of  the  blood  which  is  usually  thrown  out  by  the  secretory  process,  remains 
in  the  vessels,  and  produces  a  greater  fulness  than  in  their  ordinary  state. 

After  inflammation,  the  capilkry  vessels  are  often  left  in  an  enlarged  and 
relaxed  condition,  which  admits  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
ru  a  tergo,  in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  thus  occasions 
congestion.  In  this  case,  the  congestion  is  entirely  passive,  and  to  be  re- 
moved by  means  calculated  directly  to  produce  contraction  in  the  vessels. 
An  example  is  afforded  in  the  blood-shot  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva, 
wholly  destitute  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  which  is  occasion- 
ally left  behind  by  a  retiring  ophthalmia. 

Congestion  from  purely  physical  causes  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  often  pro- 
dnced,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation.  The  blood  accu- 
tnnlates  in  the  vessels  of  a  dependent  part  of  the  body  to  an  inconvenient 
extent,  even  in  health,  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  one  posture.  But,  in 
cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  less  capable  of  countervailing 
the  opposing  physical  forces,  such  congestion  is  more  common  and  more 
troublesome.  For  an  obvious  reason,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  lower 
extremities;  but  it  may  also  be  observed  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body, 
in  individuals  who  from  weakness  are  compelled  to  be  long  upon  their  backs ; 
and  it  is  asserted  also  to  take  place  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs, 
in  the  same  individuals.  This  form  of  congestion  is  by  some  writers  called 
hypoMtatlc.  Whatever  obstructs  tho  return  of  blood  along  the  veins  towards 
the  heart,  or  in  its  passage  through  the  heart,  is  capable  of  producing  passive 
aocnmnlations  in  parts  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  (See  page  lo.) 
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These  posBive  congestions,  wbatever  may  he  their  soureo,  are  ofteo  pro- 
ductive^ of  in  convenience  J  and  aomotiines  of  danger.  There  is  often  a  mnse 
of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppre8.*«ion  accompanying  them,  but  usually  no  increaf^e 
of  beat;  on  the  contrary,  Boniotimes  a  reductiofi  of  the  habitual  temperature 
of  the  part  J  ami  the  redness  is  of  a  dark,  or  purplish,  or  even  blackish  hue. 
The  sensibility  to  orditiiiry  impressions  is  oft4?n  diminiabc'<L  The  serum  of 
the  blood  if*  apt  to  escape  from  the  vesi^els,  producing  oHli'ma,  or  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities.  Hemorrhage,  of  the  kind  denominated 
passive,  is  not  uocommon  j  the  blood  appearing  to  percolate  mechanicallj 
through  the  pariet-ea  of  the  debilitated  vessels.  All  the  functions  of  the  p&rl 
or  organ  are  more  or  leas  deranged,  and  even  fatal  di^iorganization  may  ensue. 
It  ia  diflicult,  however,  always  to  determine  how  much  of  theso  injurious  eon- 
ftequcncea  is  due  to  the  mere  congestion,  and  how  much  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  depressing  cause.  It  is,  in  any  evcnti  however,  very  obvious 
that  the  remedies  must  be  addressed,  not  ivt  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  blood, 
but  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  congestion  depends.  When 
the  affection  is  connected  with  general  debility,  thi^  remark  is  [peculiarly  ap- 
plicable-  Bleeding,  in  such  ciifies,  though  it  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in 
diminishing  the  congestion,  by  lessening  the  current  which  is  setting  cou- 
atandj  towards  the  congested  vessels,  endangers  an  increase  of  the  debility 
in  wljich  the  congestion  originates,  and  in  which  the  chief  danger  lies. 

There  are  instances  in  which  positive  irritiition  originates  in  passive  con- 
gestions; the  blood  accumulating  in  vessels  which  retain  their  healthy  exoita- 
bility,  and  stimulating  these  vessels  into  excessive  action.  Thus^  in  conger 
tion  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  dependent  upon  a  depressed  condition  of 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  venous*  radicles  in  the  intestinal 
muooufl  menibrane  share  in  the  congesfion,  and  are  uni^ble  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  arterial  radicles  and  capillaries,  which,  therefore,  become  distended 
and  irritated.  This  irritation  not  nnfreriuentl}"  relievea  itaelf  by  profuse 
secretion;  and  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhoeas  result. 

The  appearances  of  congestion  may  be  pre.«iented  after  death,  although  none 
miiy  have  existed  during  life.  These  may  occur  at  the  moment  of  deaUi|  or 
not  till  some  time  afterward.^.  The  contractility  of  the  arteries  tippears  to 
remain,  for  a  abort  period^  after  respiration  and  the  nn>vements  of  the  bearl 
have  ceased,  bo  that  these  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the  capillarieei, 
where  the  blood  is  retainedjand  presents,  upon  poat-mortcm  examination,  the 
phenomena  of  congestiou*  in  various  parU  of  the  body.  This  is  particularly 
opt  U>  occur,  when  the  patient  has  died  in  a  plethoric  state.  Cadaveric  con- 
gestion, occurring  after  death,  is  not  uncommon,  and,  as  in  the  former  casCi 
is  most  striking  when  the  vessels  are  left,  at  the  close  of  life,  full  of  blood. 
From  the  influence  of  gravity,  this  fluid  seeks  the  vessels  of  the  most  depend- 
ent partsj  and,  as  tlie  body  commnnl}'  lies  on  the  back,  the  «ppearanc€»  of 
congestion  are  most  frequently  presented  in  the  skin  and  adipose  tissue  of  the 
posterior  purts  of  the  body,  in  the  meninges  which  cover  the  cerebellum,  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  lu  the  p<;isterior  portion 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  are  lower- 
most in  the  supine  position.  (AndraL)  It  is  necessary  to  bear  the  facts  her© 
Bt4ileil  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  drawing  false  inferences  from  post-mortem 
examination.  Cadaveric  extravasation  of  blood  also  frequently  takes  place, 
staining  red  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
escapes^  or  forming  collections  more  or  less  extensive  in  the  ceHular  and 
ierous  tissues-  According  to  Andral,  it  is  only  the  serum  and  red  globulea 
that  are  thus  extravasated,  the  ibriu  remaining  iu  the  vessels 
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FEVER. 

The  claims  of  fever  to  a  distinct  consideration  in  this  place  rest  npon  the 
&ety  that  it  is  a  consUtuent  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  though  by  no  means 
niple  in  its  nature,  has  not  yet  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  satisfac- 
torily analysed.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
to  otU  attention  to  two  distinct  applications  of  the  term  fever.  It  is  used, 
11  a  general  sense,  to  signify  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  system  com* 
Bon  to  many  diseases;  in  a  special  sense,  to  designate  these  diseases  individu- 
ally or  collectively.  Thus,  we  say  of  certain  complaints  presenting  certain 
dttTMtere,  that  they  are  feven^  and  of  each  one  of  them,  that  it  is  a  fever; 
and  distinguish  the  several  complaints  by  some  characteristic  epithet,  as  when 
weqpeak  of  intermiitent  fever j  typhtufever^  yellow  fever,  &c.;  while  the  term 
fever,  in  a  general  sense,  is  applied  to  the  morbid  affection  of  system  found 
in  ea^  one  and  all  of  these  diseases,  and  giving  them,  though  in  other  re- 
iteets  widely  different,  that  similarity  of  character  which  entitles  them  to 
tbeir  common  name.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  exclusively,  that  the  term  is 
keie  employed.  This  affection  b  sometimes  called  (he  febrile  movement,  in 
Older  to  express  the  idea  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  actions,  rather  than  of 
aparticalar  morbid  condition;  and  the  term  is  perhaps  more  strictly  correct, 
if  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  progress  of  the  affection,  in  its  forming 
stage  and  decline,  as  well  as  in  its  state  of  complete  developement. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  defining  fever.  There  are  certain 
ijrmptoms,  which,  when  associated,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  that 
dection ;  but  they  are  not  all  present  at  every  stage,  and  in  every  case  of  the 
fiseoses  usually  denominated  fevers;  and  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  is 
lot  occasionally  absent.  This  has  been  considered  as  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  definition.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen, 
in  part,  from  confounding  the  spinal  diseases  With  the  morbid  affection  com- 
mon to  all.  Thus,  a  definition  has  been  thought  imperfect,  if  it  embraced 
any  morbid  state  or  action  not  found  in  every  particular  case,  and  in  every 
stage,  of  every  febrile  complaint.  If  each  one  of  these  complaints  is  a  fever, 
it  is  said,  nothing  can  be  an  essential  constituent  of  fever  in  general  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  any  part  of  its  progress,  and  still  leas,  if  absent  throughout 
its  whole  course.  But  Uie  fact  b,  that,  though  each  disease  called  a  fever 
mnst,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  present  the  phenomena  of  fever  in 
geoenl,  at  some  period  of  its  ordinary  course;  yet  these  phenomena  do  not 
eonstitote  the  whole  affection,  and  may  be  quite  wanting  at  certain  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  even  in  some  entire  cases,  which  terminate  fatally  before  they 
have  gone  through  the  regular  series  of  morbid  changes.  Thus,  in  the  fever 
and  ague,  the  patient,  during  the  intermission,  is  undoubtedly  labouring  under 
the  disease  named  intermittent  fever;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected 
with  fever,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term.  In  those  cases  of  malignant 
typhus,  in  which  t£uB  system  never  rises  out  of  the  prostration  of  the  chill  at 
the  outset,  though  the  patient  may  be  said  to  die  of  typhw  fever,  yet  it  can- 
not be  assumed  that  he  was  in  the  morbid  condition  here  called  fever,  having 
perished  before  that  condition  was  established.  A  patient  in  the  first,  or 
forming  stage  of  a  febrile  disease,  is  not  in  a  state  of  fever.  As  well  might 
we  say  that  a  part,  whose  actions  are  violently  depressed  by  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  severe  cold,  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  because  inflammation 
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takes  place  when  reaotion  ensues.  The  general  depression  which  often  nshers 
in  fever,  bears  to  it  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the  local  depression 
bears  to  the  subsequent  inflammation.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  may  die, 
and  in  the  second  case  the  part  affected  may  die,  before  reaction;  and  then 
neither  fever  nor  inflammation  is  established.  Hence  the  Aecessitj,  in  order 
to  attain  precision,  either  in  thought  or  description,  to  distinguish,  aa  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  between  the  state  of  system  called  fever,  and  the  yariouB 
diseases  called  fevers  in  which  this  state  occurs. 

Definition  of  Fever. — Fever  is  an  acute  affection  of  the  ir^tem,  in  which 
all  the  functions  are  more  or  less  deranged ;  the  most  striking  phenomena 
being  sensorial  or  nervous  irregularity,  increased  frequency  of  pidse,  increased 
heat,  and  disinclination  for  food.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  this 
definition,  the  essence  of  the  affection  is  universal  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions. The  phenomena  specially  mentioned  are  merely  the  ezpresaon  of  this 
derangement  in  the  functions  most  prominently  affected,  but  fever,  not 
being  a  simple  morbid  action,  may  be  only  partially  developed.  Of  the 
various  derangements  which  enter  into  its  constitution,  one  or  more  may  be 
occasionally  or  temporarily  absent.  The  circulation,  for  instance,  instead  of 
being  excited,  is  sometimes,  under  certain  extraordinaiy  influences,  in  a  state 
of  depression,  or  even  of  apparent  health.  So  also  with  the  ealori&s  function, 
which  occasionally  does  not  exceed  the  healthy  standard,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently falls  below  it.  Nevertheless,  except  in  the  forming  stage,  when 
fever  is  not  yet  established,  and  in  the  declining  stage,  when  some  of  its 
peculiar  movements  have  ceased,  a  frequent  pulse  and  morbid  increase  of 
heat  are  very  seldom  wanting ;  and  fever  is  not  complete  without  some  de- 
rangement of  the  circulatory  and  calorific  functions.  Indeed,  so  general  and 
striking  a  phenomenon  is  heat  in  fever,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  the  name 
by  which  the  affection  has  been  designated  in  most  laneuages.  In  relation 
to  the  other  phenomena  mentioned,  such,  namely,  as  mdicate-  sensorial  or 
nervous  irregularity,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  digestive  function, 
they  are  never  quite  wanting  in  fully  developed  fever ;  and,  in  the  details 
which  follow,  abundant  evidence  will  be-  afforded  that  not  a  single  fonction 
is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

1.  Phenomena  of  Fever, 

The  slightest  conpideration  will  show  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  general 
view  of  fever,  to  present  in  detail  all  the  phenomena  which  may  occur  in  ail 
its  varieties.  The  affection  is  necessarily  subject  to  great  diversity.  Not 
only  is  the  general  grade  and  course  of  action  different  in  different  cases, 
but  the  several  functions  are  variously  affected,  both  in  the  degree  and  cha- 
racter of  their  derangement ;  while  the  various  associations  of  the  functional 
disorder,  not  to  mention  the  complications  to  which  fever  is  liable,  increase 
the  diversities  which  it  offers  almost  beyond  calculation.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  an  account  of  the  more  common,  striking,  and  characteristio 
phenomena,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  fever  in  its  ordinary  forms,  omitting 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  several  febrile  diseases,  until  these  are  treated  of 
individually. 

1.  Forming  Stage. — Fever  is  seldom  fully  formed  at  once.  Various  pre- 
monitory symptoms  often  intimate  its  approach,  before  it  can  be  said  to  have 
oopmenced.  These  constitute  what  is  called  the  forming  stage  of  fever. 
The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  sense  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  attended  with 
ya?ming  and  stretching.  The  muscles  feel  as  if  &tigued,  and  sometimes 
sore,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised.  There  is  often  an  aching  sensation  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  with  sUght  pains  in  the  back,  and  occasional  chilliness; 
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I  pain  in  the  head  or  giddiness,  diminished  appetite,  and  even  nau- 
sea. The  patient  is  apt  to  be  aBiExsted  with  disturbed  sleep,  mental  oonfusion 
ordebiElyi  and  depression  of  spirits;  but  not  unfrequentlj  complains  of 
•nothing  bat  a  vague  uneasiness,  or  feeling  of  discomfort,  which  he  is  unable 
to  refer  to  any  particular  part,  or  to  any  particular  cause.  These  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  degree  and  duration,  sometimes  continuing  for 
ievaral  days,  sometimes  only  for  a  few  hours;  and  occasionally  they  are  quite 
wanting.  They  are  usually  most  protracted  in  fevers  which  run  a  long  course, 
and  shortest  in  those  of  high  action  and  brief  duration ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universally  true.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
toA  as  indicate  derangement  in  the  nervous  functions. 

2.  Oold  iiagej  or  OhiU. — The  occurrence  of  the  cold  stage  b  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  febrile  movement;  The  onset  of  this  stage  is  sometimes 
abrupt  and  striking ;  the  patient  passing  into  it  at  once  from  the  slight  and 
scarcely  appreciable  disorder  of  the  preliminary  stage,  or  even  from  a  state 
of  seeming  health.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  gradually  merged  in  those  of  the  cold  stage,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  point  precisely  the  latter  commences ;  and  there  is  every  grade 
between  these  two  extremes.  There  is  usually  at  first  a  greater  sensitiveness 
of  the  snriiEuse  to  the  impression  of  cold,  so  that  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  the 
ccmtact  of  a  cod  body,  produces  a  sense  of  chilliness,  which  runs  momentarily 
tbrough  the  frame,  and  then  subsides.  The  feeling  of  cold,  however,  soon 
becomes  more  permanent,  and  quite  independent  of  surrounding  objects, 
beginning  most  commonly  in  the  back,  and  extending  to  the  limbs  and  over 
the  body,  producing  rigors,  shivering,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  sometimes 
luiiversal  tremors  and  even  shaking,  though  the  patient  may  be  near  a  fire, 
or  covered  with  blankets  in  bed.  In  general,  the  sensation  of  chilliness  is 
Attended  with  a  positive  reduction  of  temperature  upon  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  extremities ;  but  thi9  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  instances  occur  in 
which  the  skin  feels  as  warm  as  in  health,  or  even  warmer,  to  the  hand  of 
Another  person,  while  the  patient  is  suffering  with  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sensation  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  while  the  body  feels  cold 
to  others,  particularly  in  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  ears, 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose..  In  some  cases,  this  want  of  the  sensation  of  cold 
continues  throughout  the  chill,  in  others,  it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  come  into  harmony  with  his  real  state.  The  feeling 
varies  in  different  cases,  from  a  barely  perceptible  chilliness,  to  the  sensation 
Almost  of  freezing.  The  thermometer,  placed  under  the  tonguei,  or  in  the 
Axilla,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  low  as  92^ ;  while  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  in  the  extremities.  ( ThotMon  on  Inflammation,) 

The  slight  pains  of  the  premonitory  stage  are  increased  greatly  during  the 
chill ;  or,  if  pain  has  not  previously  been  felt,  it  now  generally  takes  place 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  occupying  chiefly  the  back  and  extremities,  and 
not  unfreqnently  affec^ng  the  head.  Tho  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  is  some- 
times exceedingly  severe,  and  even  excruciating,  especially  in  violent  and 
very  dangerous  cases,  as  in  malignant  smallpox,  malignant  typhus,  and  bad 
cases  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  excessive  pains  in  the  back 
may  usually  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  pains  peculiar  to, 
this  stage  Are  wholly  nervous,  being  unconnected  with  inflammation.  There 
are  usiudly  other  evidences  also  of  sensorial  derangement.  Sensibility  is 
ofien  diminished,  and  the  mental  functions  impaired;  and  even  delirium 
occasionally  occurs,  although  this  is  not  common  in  the  chill. 

The  circulation,  which  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  is 
often  languid,  now  becomes  obviously  depressed.    The  pulse  is  weak,  small. 
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often  irregular,  Bometimes  more  frequent,  sometimes  less  so  than  in  health, 
The  capillary  circalation  is  slow  and  feoblc.  The  face  is  pale,  the  features 
often  shrunk,  the  skin  geuernllj  pale  and  contracted,  with  the  appearance  of 
goose^fiesh ;  and,  in  very  bad  case^,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  shrunk  and 
wrinkled,  m  after  long  immersion  of  the  hand  in  water.  There  in  often  a 
purplis*h  or  bluish  appearance  in  the  himdij  and  feet,  especially  al*out  the 
finger  and  toe  muls,  arising  from  a  st^igoation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries; 
and  thia  appearance,  with  a  feeling  of  coldncsa  in  the  same  parts  to  the  hand 
of  the  observer,  is  oceasionallj  the  only  phenomenon  by  which  the  chill, 
when  very  slight,  ia  to  he  recognized. 

The  respiration  is  short  and  somewhat  hurried,  and,  in  caaeg  attended  with 
great  prostnttjon,  is  occasionally  anxious  and  hibnured;  and  both  the  breath* 
ing  and  the  pulse  arc  much  accelerated  by  muscular  exertion. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur  during  the  chili,  attended  with  ihiret, 
and  a  dryish,  clammy  stat-e  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

The  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  is  sotoetimes  marked  with  drowsiness, 
which  may  increase  to  stupor,  and  end  in  a  true  apoplectic  ptate,  dependent 
upon  congeation  of  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  immense  pra«tration  of  nervous 
energy  occure,  with  a  failaro  in  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  pulse  is 
exceedingly  feeble,  thread-Jike,  and  Rcarcely  perceptible;  the  skin  eoM,  pallid, 
and  shrunk;  and  the  sonsorial  functions  almost  abolished. 

The  duration  of  the  chill  is  very  viiriable,  in  some  eases  not  exceeding  a 
few  minutes,  in  others  extending  to  hours  and  even  days;  and,  in  malignant 
diseases,  the  system  not  unfref|uently  fails  to  rise  out  of  this  state  of  pros- 
tration* In  these  diseases,  a  doubtful  struggle  is  sometimes  maintained,  for 
a  considerable  time,  between  the  depressing  agency  and  the  powers  of  the 
eystera;  a  partial  reaction  taking  place  and  then  subsiding,  to  be  followed  by 
another  equally  unsuccessful  effort  to  rally,  and  this  oscillation  continuing 
until  the  patient  at  length  sinks,  or  the  hot  stage  is  established.  The  casea, 
however,  are  very  few,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  the  symp- 
toms of  depression  are  not  followed  by  those  of  excitement.  It  is  not  till 
this  event  has  occurred  that  fever  can  be  said  to  be  fully  formed.  Oecasioo- 
ally,  the  cold  stage  is  altogether  wanting. 

3.  IJot  AV/tf//f.— The  symptoms  of  the  chill  usually  pass  by  degrees  into 
those  of  the  hot  stmje.  The  coldness  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  mnm 
of  heat,  which  is  at  first  not  uncomfortable,  but  soon  becomes  excessive  and 
distressing.  It  is  usually  felt  first  about  the  face  and  eyes,  and  in  the  breath, 
then  in  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  in  the  extremities.  Upon  the  sur£M)e  it 
often  alternates  with  the  chilliness.  If  a  limb  be  moved  into  a  cooler  spat 
in  the  bed,  a  shivering  sensation  of  cold  flashes,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment 
through  the  body;  and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  for 
some  hours  before  the  former  becomes  permanent.  The  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  extends  also  to  the  internal  organs.  Nor  is 
the  sensation  delusive.  The  surface  feels  hot  to  the  hand  of  another,  and  an 
elevation  of  temperature  is  indicated  also  by  the  thermometer,  which,  when 
placed  under  the  tongue^  rises  in  some  iDstnuces  as  high  as  107°,  though  it 
does  not  often  exceed  ItJS***  {Thommn<m  Itt/kimmadon.} 

At  the  &;mie  time  that  the  heat  increases,  the  circulation  is  also  accelerated. 
The  character,  however,  of  the  vascular  reaction  varies  greatly.  Usually,  tho 
pulse  is  full  strong,  and  quick,  as  well  as  frequent;  but  in  some  instances, 
and  especially  where  the  fever  is  sympathetic  of  inflammation  in  some  highly 
vital  part,  it  is  small,  contracted,  and  tense,  or,  to  use  an  ordinary  expressioiiy 
corded)  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  more  feeble  than  in  health,  and  is  readilj 
eompremhlBj  indicating  that  the  heart,  though  irritated,  is  deticieut  in  power. 
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Hie  degree  of  frequency  is  also  exceedingly  varioas,  being  sometimes  little 
tbofe  that  of  health,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  somen?  here  betweeii 
90  and  110  in  the  minute,  and  occasionally  much  higher,  reaching,  in  some 
mstanoes  130,  140,  and  even  160.  As  a  general  rale,  its  frequency,  during 
the  eontiniianee  of  the  irritative  action  pf  the  heart,  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  energy  of  the  system ;  so  that  it  is  greatest  in  fevers  attended  with 
deficient  vital  power,  as  in  typhoid  fevers  and  scarlatina.  When  the  pulse  is 
lull  and  strong,  or  tense,  indicating  great  energy  in  the  circulating  forces,  it 
is  seldom  or  never  exceedingly  frequent. 

Beaetion,  thus  evident  in  the  heart  and  upon  the  surface,  takes  place 
equally  in  the  brain.  The  hoe  is  flushed,  the  hetA  painful,  the  senses 
usually  more  acute,  and  the  mental  functions  disordered.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  symptoms  of  enoephalic  excitement  are  altogether  wanting  in 
estaUished  fever.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  pain 
in  the  head;  and  this  is  frequently  severe,  throbbing  violently  with  every  pul- 
sitioD  of  the  heart,  and  constituting  the  greatest  source  of  distress  to  the , 
patient.  But,  even  when  positive  pain  is  absent,  there  is  usually  some  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  weight,  lightness,  or  dizziness, 
attended  generally  with  more  or  less  confusion  of  thought,  often  amounting 
to  delirium.  The  eyes  are  painfully  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  ears  to  sound; 
and  both  vision  and  hearing  are  usually  sharpened;  though  the  Averse  some- 
tines  happens,  especially  in  relation  to  hearing,  which,  in'  a  particular  form 
of  Isver,  is  dull  from  the  commencement.  This  increased  sensibility,  more- 
over, disappears  in  general  with  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Taste  and  smell  are 
impaired,  in  oonsequence  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  membranes  in  which  they 
rende.  Other  symptoms,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
are  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep  or  morbid  vigilance,  a  general  and  vague 
ucasinesB,  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  all  of  which 
an  frequently  present  in  fever,  and  some  in  a  very  distressing  degree. 

The  digestive  organs  are  always  disordered.  The  appetite  is  entirely  lost ; 
aad  there  is  generally  a  disgust  for  food,  and  for  warm  drinks.  Nausea  and 
fomiting  are  not  unfrequent.  There  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  some- 
times insatiable.  Cold  water  and  ice  are  usually  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 
A  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  is  very  common;  and  the  tongue  is  almost 
always  covered  with  frir,  which  is  usually  at  first  thin  and  white,  then  thick- 
CM  and  becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  brown  or  blackish  colour. 
The  end  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  when  not  coated,  are  generally  redder 
tkan  in  health.  Sometimes  the  mouth  remains  quite  moist ;  more  commonly 
it  is  dryish  and  clammy;  and  occasionally  it  is  quite  dry,  in  consequence  of 
a  total  suspension  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions.  In  some  instances, 
the  gums  exude  a  dark  tenacious  matter,  which  adheres  to  them  and  to  the 
teeth.  The  bowels  participate  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
moeous  membrane,  being  affected,  for  the  most  part,  with  constipation  or 
diarrhoea ;  and  the  discharges  are  almost  always  unhealthy,  either  in  colour, 
odour,  or  consistence.  Constipation  is  most  common,  unless  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

The  secretions  are  always  deranged  in  fever.  When  the  disorder  is  at  its 
height,  they  are  usually  deficient.  Hence  the  dry  skin,  the  burning  eye,  the 
dry  tongue  and  mouth,  the  constipated  boweb,  the  scanty  and  high  coloured 
urine.  In  other  conditions  of  fever,  especially  in  its  decline,  or  when  its  vio- 
lence has  so  far  remitted  as  to  permit  the  secretory  organs  to  resume  their 
functions,  the  quantity  secreted  is  often  in  excess.  Hence  the  copious  per- 
spiration, the  serous  and  bilious  diarrhooas,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of  urine, 
which  occur  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.    The  character  as  well  as 
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the  amount  of  the  secretion  is  also  chapged.  The  breath  and  poraplratioa 
often  acquire  a  disa^eable  odour,  the  urine  is  changed  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence, and  the  bile  diacharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  seldom  quite 
healthy  in  appearunce.  ^Bfl 

The  respiration^  which  in  the  primary  stage  is  short  and  hurried^  l^^^'^HI 
more  free  when  tlie  fever  is  fully  de^'eloped,  bat  still  remains  frequent;  ajia 
there  is  very  often  a  short,  dry  cough. 

All  the  ayinptoras  enumerated  are  exceedingly  modified  in  the  various  fe- 
brile aflfections,  and  are  often  complicated  with  others  not  essentially  belong- 
ing to  fever  itself;  as  with  those  resulting  from  the  incidental  inflammation 
of  different  organs,  from  peculiar  chango«  induced  in  the  vital  energies  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  from  certain  or- 
ganic derangements  also  referrible  to  peculiarity  of  cause,  such  as  the  erup- 
tion in  the  exanthematoua  fevers,  and  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
foUicka  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  An  account,  however,  of  these  compli- 
cations belongs  to  the  department  of  special  diseases.  Here  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  incident  to  the  febrile  niovenvent  in  general. 

The  duration  of  fever  is  not  less  variable  than  its  symptoms.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  wlmt  exactly  determines  this  duration.     The  nature  of  the  cause, 
its  intensity,  the  duration  of  its  action,  and  the  predispositions  of  the  system, 
all,  no  doubt,  have  their  influence.    8umetimes  fever  ceases  after  a  few  hoi 
sometimes  continues  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.    The  diversities  in  its  ooi 
will  engage  our  attention  directly;  at  present,  it  is  beat  to  complete  a  view 
the  aflFection  by  giving  the  characteristic  phenoniena  of  its  decline. 

4.  D^^lhiiivj  Stmjt.' — The  term  iyrisis  has  been  applit^d  to  that  period  of 
fever  at  which  it  cither  takes  a  favourable  change  and  begins  to  decline,  or> 
failing  in  this  rciiult,  goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  In  some  forms  of  fever,  as  in 
the  exanthemata,  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  end  at  certain  fixed 
periods,  a  certain  number  of  days,  for  instance,  from  their  commencement  j 
and  these  periods  have  been  called  cnticat  daif$.  But,  in  regard  to  fever  in 
general »  irrespective  of  the  cause  producing  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  dispoiiition  exists.  It  may,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  arrested  by 
proper  means,  at  any  point  of  its  progress;  and,  even  if  left  to  itself,  will 
often  run  a  course  corresponding  with  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  the  previous 
state  of  the  system,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the  system  may  be  placed* 
Thus,  the  fever  from  a  wound  will  cease  when  the  inflammation  of  the  wound 
ia  subdued.  The  fever  from  reaction  after  cold  may  cease  in  a  few  hours,  if 
not  sustained  by  favouring  predispositions,  or  injudicious  management; 
while»  under  opposite  circumstances,  it  may  run  on  for  days. 

When  fever  begins  to  decline,  the  change  is  often  marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  spontaneous  evacuation,  such  us  profuse  perspiration,  increased 
urine,  bilious  or  serous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  hemorrhage.  HenoCj 
these  have  been  called  crificid  discJtij}yes.  Occa.sionally,  along  with  some 
one  of  these  discharges,  or  in  place  of  them,  one  or  more  abscesses  form  in 
various  parts  of  the  body»  often  containing  large  rjuantities  of  pus.  These 
have  been  called  en'h't*rl  ubscessf^s.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  evacu- 
Etions  were  the  means  by  which  nature  effected  the  cure  of  the  complaint ; 
and  the  idea  at  one  time  extensively  prevailed,  that,  through  their  instrumen- 
tality, off'ensivc  matters,  which  served  to  sustain  the  fever,  were  eliminated  from 
the  system.  Without  attempting  here  to  confute  this  hypothetical  notion,  il 
18  sufficient  to  say  that  the  discharges  are  the  necessary  results  of  a  certain 
grade  uf  irritation  in  the  organs,  and,  if  they  serve  to  relieve  the  disorder  in 
which  they  originate,  it  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
BUture  has  contrived  to  make  noxious  influences  subservient  to  their  own 
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remoyal.     By  far  the  most  frequent  of  the  evacnations  which  attend  the  de- 
cline of  fever  ia  perspiration. 

Along  with  the  rekzation  of  skin,  the  iongw,  if  before  dry,  beg^s  to 
moisten,  in  consequence  of  the  returning  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliya ;  and 
most  of  the  secretions,  which  have  before  been  locked  up,  now  make  their 
tppearanoe  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  fur  on  the  tongue  also  begins  to 
be  remoTed,  and  the  surface  of  that  organ  to  assume  the  healthy  colour. 
This  is  (me  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  commencing  decline  of  fever.  The 
for  generally  disappears  first  from  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  gradn- 
lUy  recedes  till  wholly  removed;  but  the  process  is  often  not  completed  for 
Mme  time  after  convalescence  has  been  established.  Sometimes  the  coat  of 
far  is  thrown  off  in  a  different  way.  It  is  loosened  by  some  organic  change 
in  the  sar&ce  of  the  tongue,  and  large  flakes  of  it  separate  at  once,  leaving 
the  Bor&ce  oflen  red,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This  also  may  be  considered  as 
t  ftvourable  sign  in  fever,  though  a  protracted  convalescence  may  often  be 
inticipated.  The  tongue  in  these  cases,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  re- 
aames  its  papillary  appearance ;  but  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  process ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  analogoua  condition  of  the 
cutro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  exists,  preventing  a  speedy  return  to 
Malth,  though  the  proper  disease  may  have  disappeared. 

Simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  amendment  above  mentioned,  the 
mdte  becomes  less  frequent,  and,  if  previously  hard  and  strong,  is  softened. 
Bat  it  often  happens  tnat  the  frequency  of  pulse  persists,  to  a  certain  degree, 
through  the  period  of  convalescence ;  and  the  slightest  causes  will,  in  many 
caaes,  throw  the  heart  into  tumultuous  action.  It  is  important  that  this 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  fever.  It  arises 
from  debility,  and  ceases  when  the  organs  have  regained  their  normal  state. 

The  thirst  and  disinclination  for  food  subside  with  the  other  symptoms, 
aad  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  appetite,  which  often  becomes  inconve- 
niently exacting.  Sometimes,  however,  atony  of  the  stomach  follows  the 
sabsideDce  of  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  organ,  and  the  patient  requires 
the  cautious  use  of  tonics  to  invigorate  his  appetite  and  digestion. 

Fever  may  terminate  fatally  at  any  period  of  its  course.  Even  iujlhe  cold 
stage,  the  mtem  is  sometimes  depressed  by  the  violence  of  the  cause  below 
the  point  of  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  of  pure  prostration.  In  the  same 
stage,  it  is  thought  that  death  occasionally  occurs  from  congestion  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  by  the  retreat  of  the  blood  from  the 
flur&ce,  and  the  inability  of  the  heart  to'  transmit  it  through  the  system.  In 
the  violence  of  febrile  reaction,  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  excessive  arterial 
congestion  of  the  same  organs,  or  from  hemorrhage.  But,  usually,  fever  ter- 
minates &tally  only  after  a  considerable  duration ;  and  then,  death,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  depends  upon  derangement  of  the  blood,  or  disorgani- 
sation of  some  vital  organ  or  orcans,  ponsequent  upon  inflammations  which 
have  arisen  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pa- 
tient sinks  from  debility,  resulting  either  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
original  cause,  from  some  profuse  discharge  by  hemorrhage  or  secretion,  or 
frtmi  the  collapse  which  follows  excessive  excitement. 

2.  Duration  and  Courae  of  Fever. 

Fever  runs  a  very  diversified  and  uncertain  course.     When  produced  by 

causes  merely  calculated  to  excite  the  functions,  without  any  peculiarity  of 

.  influence,  and  ceasing  to  operate  immediately  after  having  occasioned  a  morbid 

impression,  it  is  altogether  irregular  in  its  duration,  lasting  for  a  few  hours, 

or  for  many  days,  according  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  system,  or  the 
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circumstances  nnder  which  it  may  be  placed  at  the  time.  When  produced 
by  pre-existing  morbid  states  of  particnlar  organs,  as  by  inflammation,  il 
continues  only  so  long  as  the  local  affection  retains  a  certaiil  degree  of  activity ; 
unless,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  latent  cause  which  the  disturbance  of  gya- 
tem  calls  into  action ;  as,  for  example,  when  an  individual  has  been  ezpooed 
to  marsh  miasmata,  and  escapes  their  effects  until  inflammation,  produced  by 
cold  or  other  causes,  excites  a  fever  which  brings  the  latent  poison  into  play. 
The  fever  will,  under  such  circumstances,  continue  altogether  independently 
of  the  inflammation  in  which  it  originated. 

There  are  other  cases  of  fever,  in  which,  from  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
cause,  the  disease  exhibits  a  disposition  to  cease  at  certain  successive  perioda, 
•and  at  length  gives  way  at  one  of  these  periods,  when  the  cause  has  lost  a 
certain  degree  of  its  activity,  or  the  system  a  certain  amount  of  its  suscepti- 
bility. Such  are  the  miasmatic  fevers.  These  may  often  be  interrupted  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  periodical  disposition  to  relax. 

But  there  are  also  fevers  which  run  a  determinate  course,  which  no  means 
in  our  power  are  sufficient  to  arrest,  though  the  physician  may  often  obviate 
their  injurious  effects,  and  conduct  them  to  a  safe  termination.  Of  these, 
some  continue  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  influences  which  we 
cannot  fully  appreciate;  as  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  which  varies  much  in 
its  duration,  though,  in  cases  which  recover,  it  very  seldom  continues  a  shorter 
period  than  two  weeks.  Others,  again,  run  a  definite  or  nearly  definite  course, 
terminating  in  general,  when  they  end  favourably,  and  are  not  complicated, 
in  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  the  smallpox,  measles,  Ac. 

In  relation  to  the  course  of  fever,  there  are  some  points  of  great  import- 
ance. Occasionally,  we  observe  the  febrile  .movement  running  through  its 
different  stages  of  chill,  reaction,  and  decline,  in  less  than  a  single  day,  per- 
haps in  a  few  hours,  and  then  ceasing  altogether.  In  such  cases,  the  disease 
has  received  the  name  of  ephemera.  Very  often,  however,  after  an  interval 
of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  fever  recurs,  and,  having  run  the  same  course 
as  before,  again  recurs  at  the  same  interval,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  this 
case,  it  is  said  to  be  intemiitfent  or  periodical;  the  period  occupied  by  the 
febrile  igovement  is  called  the  paroxysm,  and  the  intervening  space,  in  which 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  fever,  the  intermimon  or  apyrexia;  while  the  term 
interval  is  applied  to  the  whole  time,  from  the  commencement  of  a  particular 
paroxysm  to  that  of  the  one  preceding  or  succeeding  it.  The  variable  length 
of  this  interval  has  given  origin  to  different  designations  of  intermittent  fever, 
as  the  quotidian,  tertian,  &c.,  according  to  its  length.  (See  Intermittent  Fever,) 
This  habit  of  recurring  at  one  interval  rather  than  another  is  called  the  type 
of  the  fever,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  express  other  pecu- 
liarities of  form  or  character.  All  febrile  diseases  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
intermittent  character;  nor  are  fevers  the  only  intermittent  diseases.  Per- 
haps all  merely  functional  disease  is  capable  of  becoming  intermittent.  The 
cause  of  periodicity,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  another  place.  This 
quality  of  disease  is  highly  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  The 
circumstance  of  periodicity  does  not  give  to  fever  the  character  of  a  peculiar 
dincasc,  differing  essentially  from  all  other  forms.  Fever  arising  from  any 
cause  incapable  of  sustaining  a  constant  disturbance  in  the  functions,  and  yet 
not  ceasiDg  to  act  altogether  with  the  production  of  the  first  paroxysm,  may 
assume  the  form  of  an  intermittent.  Thus,  irritation  in  the  urethra  has  pro- 
duced an  attack  of  intermittent  fever;  and  hectic  fever,  resulting  from  steady 
irritation  in  a  debilitated  system,  approaches  to  it  closely  in  character,  and  in 
some  cases  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
however,  in  which  intermittent  fever  occurs,  it  is  of  miasmatic  origin. 
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Fefer  often  exbibits  a  tendency  to  the  paroxjrsmal  form,  without  being 
mtennittent.  The  febrile  action,  after  being  folly  established,  subsides  for 
i  tine,  and  then  inereases  and  again  subsides,  observing  stated  periods  of 
aaimenCalkm  and  decline,  but  not  disappearing  entirely.  In  these  cases, 
dw  period  of  increased  excitement  is  called  the  exacerbation,  that  of  dimi- 
liihed  excitement,  the  remission;  and  the  fever  is  said  to  be  remittent. 
SoBetimeSy  the  exacerbatms  and  remissions  are  strongly  marked ;  the  for- 
■er,  like  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  being  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  and 
terminatiBg  with  perspiration,  and  the  latter,  exhibiting  a  very  moderate 
gnde  of  febrile  action.  Sometimes  the  exacerbation  takes  place  without  a 
diill,  but  Bubeides  with  perspiration,  and  vice  versd;  and  very  frequently 
dMre  is  neither  chill  nor  perspiration,  the  fever  simply  rising  and  falling, 
whkoot  any  peculiar  attendant  phenomena.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
tke  remisaion  approaches  to  a  perfect  intermission,  the  more  apt  is  the  exacer- 
kdoB  io^exhilMt  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  and  the  more 
itroagly  aaiked  are  the  chill  and  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  most  com- 
Booly  oeeurs  every  day,  sometimes  every  other  day,  and  occasionally  twice 
difly.  (See  Remittent  Fever.) 

Fever  which  runs  a  steady  course,  without  remission  or  intermission,  is 
nd  to  be  comtinued.  But,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  pro- 
Wbly  no  continued  fevers  of  any  considerable  duration.  A  fever  may  possi- 
Uj  proceed  evenly,  or  with  a  constant  increase,  for  two  or  three  days;  but 
eren  this  is  not  common ;  and,  beyond  the  last-mentioned  period,  a  continu- 
t&ee  without  any  rekxation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  physiological  laws, 
h  tlaosi  all  fevers,  from  whatever  cautie  they  may  arise,  whether  idiopathic 
w  symptomatic,  there  are  occasional  exacerbations  and  remissions,  usually 
oemiring  daily,  someUmes  even  twice  a-day;  although  these  are  often  very 
itight,  and  very  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  But,  as  there  is  a  decided 
wtnotion  between  different  febrile  diseases  in  these  respects,  some  offering 
Btrked  exacerbations  and  remissions,  occurring  at  somewhat  regular  intervals, 
t^roaehing  more  or  less  closely  to  intermittent,  and  others  being  less  strongly 
ntrked,  and  less  regular,  it  seems  proper  to  recognise  the  difference  by  the 
ttBe;  and,  therefore,  the  term  remittent  might  with  propriety  be  restricted 
to  the  former,  and  the  term  continued  applied  to  the  latter  class. 

8.   Grade  of  Fever, 

Fever  varies  in  degree,  from  the  mildest  state,  in  which  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  but  just  discoverable,  up  to  the  most  severe  and  deadly;  but  there 
is  another  important  distinction,  which  has  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  vital 
focces.  Two  very  striking  varieties  arise  from  this  origin.  In  one,  the  sus- 
eeptibilitiea  and  ener^^es  of  the  system  are  unimpaired,  or  even  perhaps  ele- 
Tiled  above  the  ordinary  standard.  The  influence  of  the  causes  of  irritation 
is,  therefore,  felt  keenly,  and  responded  to  vigorously.  The  febrile  reaction 
is  promptly  established;  the  heart  contracts  energetically;  the  pulse  is  full 
and  bounding,  or  small  and  contracted,  but  always  firm ;  heat  is  largely  de- 
veloped; the  face  is  flushed;  the  head  painful;  delirium,  when  present,  is  of 
the  active  character;  the  tongue  is  usually  moist;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are 
in  general  those  of  high  and  vigorous  excitement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  fever  has  been  called  injiammatori/ ;  partly,  because  a  certain 
analogy  has  been  observed  between  this  condition  of  the  system  and  the  local 
condition  existing  in  inflammation,  and  partly,  because  the  fever,  sympathetic 
of  active  inflammation,  is  usually  more  or  less  of  this  character.  After  Cul- 
len,  it  is  sometimes  called  sj/nocha  ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this^  is 
net  a  distinct  disease,  or  variety  of  fever,  but  merely  a  particular  state  which 
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fever,  arising  from  various  causes,  and  connected  with  yarioos  diseases,  maj 
assume  in  consequence  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  system. 

In  the  other  condition  of  fever  alluded  to,  the  grade  of  the  vital  foroes  is 
low.  There  may  he  snsccptihility,  hut  there  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  sys- 
tem. However  powerful  may  he  the  exciting  cause,  however  disturbing  its 
agency,  though  great  agitation  and  disorder  ma^he  produced,  yet  mil  the 
resulting  movements  have  the  taint  of  weakness,  ^n  this  case,  the  reaction 
is  often  slow,  and  is  sometimes  established  with  great  difficulty.  There  is 
occasionally  an  apparent  struggle  between  the  depressing  influences  and  the 
powers  of  the  system,  an  alternation  of  chill  and  febrile  excitement,  for  some 
time  before  the  latter  becomes  continuous ;  and,  in  some  instances,  reaction 
never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  in  the  cold  stage.  When  the  fever  has 
been  fully  formed,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  but  not  strongly.  The  pulse  ia 
often  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  is  usual  in  the  former  variety ;  bat 
it  is  also  very  feeble,  yielding  readily  to  pressure,  and  sometimes,  when 
rather  full,  imparting  a  sensation  to  the  finger  almost  as  if  the  vessel  were 
filled  with  air.  Though  the  heat  of  the  sur&ce  may  be  greatly  increased,  yel 
it  is  uncertain,  frequently  alternating  with  coolness ;  or  one  part  of  the  body 
is  cold  while  another  is  hot ;  and  the  excitement  is  apt  to  give  way  to  proe- 
tration  or  collapse.  The  tongue  is  generally  dryish  or  quite  dry,  and  covered 
with  a  dark  fur ;  and  sordes  collect  about  the  teeth.  The  sensorial  functions 
are  always  impaired.  Stupor  and  coma,  or  delirium,  are  common;  and  the 
delirium  is  usually  of  a  low  muttering  kind,  indicating  rather  an  enfeebled 
state  of  the  brain  than  over  excitement.  This  condition  of  fever  is  called 
typhous,  and  sometimes  cathenic,  or  by  the  French,  adynamic.  It  is  not 
essentially  a  distinct  disease ;  but  may  occur  in  any  febrile  affection,  even 
though  resulting  from  inflammation,  if  the  vital  forces  are  greatly  reduced. 
Thus,  we  occasionally  have  this  condition  of  fever,  not  only  in  the  diseases 
commonly  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  also  in  intermittents,  in 
bilious  remittents,  in  the  various  exanthemata,  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina, 
and  in  symptomatic  fevers,  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  the  term  (yphow,  as  applied  to  this  state  of  fever,  from 
the  term  (yphuMy  which  is  employed  to  designate  a  particular  febrile  com- 
plaint, having  peculiar  causes  and  a  distinct  course. 

Besides  the  two  grades  of  fever  above  described,  there  are  often  interme- 
diate or  mixed  conditions,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  they  belong. 
Very  often,  the  fever  is  inflammatory  at  the  beginning,  and  (ypliaus  near  the 
close.  To  this  state  of  fever  the  name  of  isynochus  was  given  by  Cullen,  who 
has  been  followed  by  most  English  authors  in  his  nomenclature.  It  is  possi- 
ble also  for  fever  to  be  attended  with  great  debility  and  even  prostrationi 
without  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  are  considered  characteristics  of  the 
typhous  state ;  as  stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  a 
dark  hue  of  tiie  surface,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  blood,  a  special  derangement  of  which,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  gives  rise  to  the  proper  typhous  symptoms. 

The  state  of  the  vital  forces  on  which  these  difierent  grades  depend  may 
pre-exist,  or  may  be  induced  by  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fever  itselL 
Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  system  predisposes  to  the  in- 
flammatory condition  of  fever;  whatever  diminishes  these  powers,  to  the 
adynamic.  Thus,  vigorous  exercise,  pure  air,  a  cheerful  mind,  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  a  full  diet,  place  the  system  in  a  condition,  partly  through  their 
invigorating  influence  upon  the  solids,  partly  by  the  rich  fibrinous  bright-red 
blood  which  they  produce,  to  assume  the  inflammatory  grade  of  fever,  when 
exposed  to  causes  capable  of  inducing  that  affection.    On  the  contrary,  con- 
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toenenty  impure  air,  meDtal  dejection,  bad  living,  and  the  depressing  infla- 
enoe  of  long-continaed  cold,  of  sulphoretted  hydrogen,  and  of  other  sedatiye 
igeots,  prodooe  a  general  deterioration  of  health,  a  langaor  in  all  the  vital 
fooetioDS,  and  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
Tery  generally  give  to  fever,  by  whatever  oanse  indnoed,  the  low,  asthenic,  er 
tjpfaoiM  character.*  Bat  it  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  exciting 
eaase  of  the  fever  is  itself  of  a  depressing  nature,  in  relation  to  some  at  least 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  that  a  typhous  condition  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
tiw  febrile  movement,  results  directly  from  its  operation.  Such,  beyond  all 
doubt,  18  the  case  with  the  poisonous  effluvia  which  cause  the  proper  typhus 
ferer,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  that  which  produces  scarlatina.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  these  depressing  agents  operate,  in  some  measure,  in  pro- 
dudoff  the  tendency  to  prostration,  by  destroying  the  healthy  character  of 
tke  blood.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  is  often  very  much  de- 
pnyed  in  low  cases  of  fever,  and  must  contribute  to  the  prostration  by  its 
unfitness  for  supporting  the  vital  actions ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
&r  its  peculiarity  depends  on  the  direct  action  of  the  cause,  and  how  far  upon 
the  deranged  actions  of  the  various  organs  which  the  cause  has  put  into 
moTement. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  again  to  impress  upon 
tke  reader  that  the  terms  ivfiammntory,  si/nochoiiSy  and  ff/^phous,  as  applied 
to  fever,  are  merely  expressive  of  different  states  of  this  attection,  and  not  of 
diitinct  febrile  diseases. 

4.  Relation  of  Fever  to  Inflammation. 

In  fevers  of  every  type  and  every  grade,  inflammation  of  one  or  more 
oigans  is  very  often  observed,  althoug|i,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary 
eonnexion  between  fever  and  that  affection  ;  and  tlie  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
the  former  frequently  runs  its  whole  course,  without  any  positive  proof,  or 
e?en  any  strong  probability,  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  the 
aisociation  of  inflammation  with  fever  is  purely  accidental ;  as,  for  example, 
when  a  febrile  complaint  is  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  cause,  in  persons 
previously  affected  with  inflammation  \  or  when  the  latter  affection  is  pro- 
duced by  violence,  or  other  extraneous  cause,  during  the  progress  of  fever. 
In  all  cases  not  purely  accidental,  inflammation  co-existing  with  fever  may  be 
eoDsidered  as  baring  towards  it  oue  of  these  three  relations.  It  is  either 
1.  the  effect  of  the  fever,  or  2.  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause  that  pro- 
duces the  fever,  or  3.  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

1.  That  inflammation  should  result  from  the  febrile  movement  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  characters 
of  these  two  disorders.  In  the  universal  derangement  of  the  functions  in  fever, 
many  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  over-excitement  or  irritation;  in  the  consti- 

*  Thus,  it  happened  to  the  author  to  attend,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  large  cstabliah- 
nent  (the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Philadelphia),  "when  the  family  were 
exposed  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  contents  of  a  privy  which  had  flowed  into  the 
eellar,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  wall  which  hud  confined  them.  Inflamma- 
tioii  of  the  lungs  was  at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  city,  and  not  less  than  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  attacked  with  a  fever,  exhibiting  evidences  of  bronchial  or 
pneumonic  inflammation.  The  fact  which  is  particularly  interesting  at  present  is,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  exhibited  typhous  symptoms ;  and  in  very  few,  if  any,  was 
copious  depletion  well  borne.  This  result  was  ascribed  to  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  exhalations,  which  predisposed  the  system  to  tho  low  form  of  fever,  even  when 
attacked  by  inflammatory  disease. 
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tuiion  of  tho  blood,  which  is  often  highly  stimulatiDg ;  and  in  the  increased 
rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  not  to  mention  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
nervous  influence;  we  have  those  very  conditions  which  are  most  favourable 
to  the  dcvelopement  of  inflammation.  How  easy  must  it  be,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  excitement  in  particular  parts  to  pass  the  boundary  which 
separates  mere  irritation  from  inflammatory  action !  It  is  not,  therefore.  Bar- 
prising  that  fevers,  of  any  considerable  duration,  should  be  almost  always 
attended  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs,  though,  in  the  commence- 
ment, wholly  free  from  any  such  compliciition. 

2.  The  causes  which  produce  the  general  derangement  of  function  called 
fever,  may  also  operate  on  particular  organs,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation; 
and  the  two  conditions  may  thus  be  associated  from  the  commencement. 
Thus,  cold  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  febrile  movement  without 
inflammation,  and  it  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  the  latter  without  the 
former.  A  fair  inference  is,  that  it  may  produce  tho  two,  in  some  instances, 
conjointly.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  actually  does  so.  At  least,  it 
occasionally  happens,  in  the  phlegmasias,  that  the  fever  and  inflammation  cor- 
respond so  closely  in  their  time  of  commencement  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  one  is  the  efFect  of  the  other.  The  patient  has  a  chill,  febrile 
reaction  occurs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The 
two  probably  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  In  the  exanthematous  diseases, 
in  which  the  characteristic  eruption  comes  on  at  certain  periods  after  the 
commencement  of  tho  complaint,  it  very  probably  results  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  cause.  So  also  with  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  and  the 
catarrhal  affection  of  measles,  which,  as  they  are  certainly  not  tho  cause  of  the 
fever,  and,  commencing  almost  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  even  previously, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  its  effects,  must  bo  ascribed  to  the  same  source 
as  the  fever  itself. 

8.  The  fact  that  inflammation  produces  fever  is  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  comment  in  this  place.  The  fever  attending  wounds,  and  all  the  phleg- 
masisB  are  examples. 

From  all  these  causes  it  happens  that  inflammation  is  an  almost  invariable 
accompaniment  of  protracted  fever;  and  the  association  is  so  frequent  as  to  have 
led  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  many  pathologists,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  independent  febrile  movement,  and  that  all  fevers  are  in  fact  inflam- 
mations, the  general  disorder  being  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  local 
disease.  Upon  this  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  discussing  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  the  nature  of  fever.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that 
the  opinion  is  not  that  of  the  author. 

6.  Causes  of  Fever, 

Kxky  cause  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  or  very  general  impression  on 
the  system,  either  of  an  excitant  or  depressing  character,  is  probably  capable 
of  producing  fever.  The  various  organs  of  the  system  are  so  connected  by 
sympathy,  or  by  mutual  dependence,  that  they  may  be  all  brought  into  de- 
rangement by  a  certain  amount  of  disease  in  one,  or  in  any  number  of  them. 
A  slight  affection,  of  small  extent,  is  generally  insufficient  to  rouse  these  sym- 
pathies, and  therefore  continues  local.  But,  if  the  affection  involve  several 
organs,  even  though  slight  in  degree,  it  may  extend  to  the  whole,  and  give  rise 
to  general  disorder.  Any  cause,  therefore,  capable  of  inducing  irritation  in 
any  considerable  number  of  organs,  or  over  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
body,  either  by  a  direct  impression,  or  by  tho  reaction  which  follows  depression, 
or  by  the  super-excitement  in  certain  parts  resulting  from  depression  in  others. 
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aaj  occuion  universal  derangemeDt,  and  consequently  fever.  It  has  before 
be^  stated  that  a  slight  disorder  of  the  functions,  vanishing  almost  as  soon  as 
it  oocnrSy  without  leaving  injurious  results  behind  it,  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
disease.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  a  part;  and  a  general  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  in  order  to  constitute  fever,  must  have  a  certain  duration. 
Hie  cause,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  that  name,  must  not  be  quite  fugitive  iu 
iti  action.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  causes  of  irritation 
ud  depression,  not  quite  local  or  circumscribed  in  their  influence,  may  prove 
aases  of  fever.  (See  Irritation  and  Depression.') 

When  inflammation  becomes  established,  it  continues  for  a  certain  length  of 
&ne,  and  runs  its  course  independently  of  its  cause.  It  is  the  inflammation, 
tlwrefore,  and  not  the  agent  which  produced  the  inflammation,  that  must  be 
eonaidered  as  the  cause  of  the  resulting  fever.  In  northern  latitudes,  there  is 
certainly  no  cause  so  operative  as  this.  The  fevers  from  inflammation  probably 
exceed  in  number  those  which  arise  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  How 
it  is  that  the  organic  derangement  of  an  inflamed  part  is  so  much  more  provo- 
eitive  of  fever  than  the  functional  disorder  of  the  same  part,  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation, must  be  explained  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
fimer  affection,  and  its  consequently  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathies ) 
kt  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  change  in  the  mass  of  blood,  which  acquires 
IB  increased  proportion  of  fibrin  during  inflammation,  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  result. 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  or  inflammation  may  produce  fever  depends 
Bach  upon  the  predisposition  of  the  system.  Sometimes,  a  slight  degree  of 
either  will  give  rise  to  the  febrile  movement;  in  other  instances,  the  system 
learoely  seems  to  feel  them  when  extensive  or  intense.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
Are,  that  some  conditions  of  system  in  apparent  health  must  be  favourable, 
and  others  unfavourable  to  fever.  In  what  these  conditions  consist  is  not  well 
Qoderstood.  They  probably  sometimes  depend  upon  an  unknown  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  rendering  the  sympathies  more  or  less  active  than  usual ;  some- 
times on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  in  one  case  be  more  stimulant, 
and  in  the  other  less  so  than  in  perfect  health.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
retention  of  various  recrementitious  substances  in  the  blood  may  give  to  thai 
fcud  am  irritating  character,  which  may  greatly  favour  the  influence  of  some 
additional  irritation,  thus  constituting  a  strong  predisposition  to  fever;  and  it 
ia  not  impossible  that  such  an  accumulation  of  unhealthy  matters  in  the  blood- 
Teasels  may  of  itself  produce  fever.  But  all  this  is  more  or  less  conjectural. 
We  are  in  want  of  facts  upon  which  to  found  a  demonstration.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  well-ascertained  condition,  which  frequently  serves  as  the  predispo- 
sition to  febrile  attacks.  An  irritation  or  inflammation  is  occasionally  quite 
ktent,insuflicient  to  involve  the  system,  and  scarcely  even  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  slight  in  degree,  or  so  chronic  that  the 
system  has  gradually  become  accustomed  to  its  presence,  and  ceased  to  feel  it. 
In  this  condition,  for  example,  may  be  the  stomach  in  intemperate  persons,  the 
liver  in  those  exposed  to  great  and  continued  heat,  and  the  brain  iu  those  much 
agitated  by  perplexing  or  exciting  thoughts.  A  slight  additional  cause  is  now 
sufficient  to  awaken  fever;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  this 
affection,  the  origin  of  which  appears  obscure,  might  be  traced,  if  accurately 
examined,  to  this  source. 

In  relation  to  fevers  arising  from  obvious  sources  of  irritation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  from  inflammation,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they  in  general 
eontinae  only  during  the  influence  of  their  cause,  or  quickly  subside  when  the 
cause  has  ceased  to  act.  In  some  instances,  it  is  possible  that  a  fever,  pro- 
duced and  long  sustained  by  irritation,  may  continue  a  certain  length  of  time, 
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through  the  influence  of  habit,  after  the  original  cause  has  disappeared ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  as  above  stated.  Thus,  a  fever  resulting  from  the  reactioo 
after  exposure,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  cold,  subsides  very  quickly, 
unless  sustained  by  inflammation  simultaneously  produced;  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  gastritis,  &c.,  disappear  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach  respectively  is  subdued.  It  is 
probable  that  what  is  called  ephemeral  fever  thus  has  its  origin  in  some  tran- 
sitory irritation. 

But  there  are  numerous  fevers,  which,  when  once  produced,  run  a  oertain 
course  often  quite  protracted,  and  altogether  independent  of  any  renewed  ap- 
plication of  the  cause.  Whether  the  cause,  in  these  cases,  sets  a  certain  con- 
catenation of  morbid  actions  into  motion,  which  must  go  on  like  those  of  the 
clock  or  watch  till  they  have  run  down ;  or  whether  the  morbific  agent  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  continues  to  exercise  its  injurious  influence  until  finally  eliminated 
by  the  efforts  of  the  system ;  or  whether  this  same  agent  has  the  power,  either 
of  assimilating,  in  some  degree,  to  its  own  nature,  by  a  sort  of  chemical  action, 
the  blood  with  which  it  circulates,  or  of  so  affecting  the  solids  as  to  enable  them 
to  produce,  out  of  the  materials  upon  which  they  act,  a  similar  substance, 
capable  of  continuing  the  primary  impression  until  the  system  has  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  new  influence,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
case  in  the  contagious  fevers;  all  these  arc  questions  which  have  been  much 
agitated,  but  never  satisfactorily  solved.  The  causes  of  such  fevers  may  all 
be  arranged,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  under  the  heads  of  miasmata,  conlO' 
gioHj  and  epidemic  wfluence.  Our  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  true  nature 
of  these  causes  is  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain,'  and  the  real  agents  have 
never  been  isolated;  but  their  origin,  their  modes  of  action,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  them,  have  been  industriously  investigated,  and  are  to  a  certain 
extent  known.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  them  particularly,  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  general  causes  of  disease,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  here. 

6.    Theories  of  Fever. 

Upon  a  subject  so  important  as  fever,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  writers  on  medicine,  in  all  ages,  it  is  deemed  proper,  even  in  an 
elementary  work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  relation  to  it,  especially  as  in  these 
opinions  are  involved,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  medical  doctrines  of  the 
times  when  they  prevailed. 

Humoral  Pathology. — The  first  hypothesis  broached  in  relation  to  fever, 
and  that  which  continued  longest  to  command  the  faith  of  the  medical  world, 
ascribed  it  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hippocrates 
considered  increased  heat  to  be  the  essence  of  fever,  and  its  proximate  cause 
to  be  a  superabundance  of  the  bile,  the  black  bile  (atrabilis),  the  phlegm,  or 
the  blood.  Galen  had  the  same  notion  in  relation  to  heat,  and,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing the  phlegmasiao  or  inflammations  from  fevers  properly  so  called, 
referred  the  latter  to  an  alteration  or  putridity  of  the  fluids ;  the  varieties  being 
produced  severally  by  the  bile,  the  black  bile,  the  phlegm,  and  the  blood.  The 
idea  also  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  the  commo- 
tion in  the  system  had  the  object  of  expelling  the  superabundant  or  morbid 
linmours,  or  t)f  rendering  them  harmless.  There  were,  of  course,  differences 
•  of  opinion  among  ancient  authors ;  and  Celsus  seems  to  have  been  not  far  from 
the  truth,  in  treating  of  fever  simply  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  body.  The 
Greek  writers  were  followed  by  the  Arabians;  and,  upon  the  revival  of  learn- 
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iDg,  were  natnrallj  the  fountain  from  which  the  physicians  of  Europe  drew 
thar  opinions. 

The  discoyerj  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  induced  some  modification  in 
these  opinions,  without  essentially  changing  them.  It  was  now  understood 
that  the  bile  and  phlegm  were  merely  secretions  from  the  blood ;  and  this 
floid  came  to  be  considered  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  mischief. 
Not  only  in  the  case  of  fevers,  but  of  all  other  diseases,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  bloud  becomes  contaminated  or  depraved,  either  by  the  reception  of  noxious 
nbstsnoea  from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  changes  going  on  within  the 
body;  that  the  system  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  these  impurities  either  to 
direct  efforts  for  their  expulsion,  or  to  a  course  of  elaborative  action,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  expulsion;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  Sydenham,  '^a  disease  is  no 
Bore  Uian  a  vigorous  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter,  and 
tiiQi  reoover  the  patient/'  This  is  the  snm  and  substance  of  the  humoral 
pithology.  According  to  this  view,  fever  is  only  a  violent  effort  of  the  system 
to  rid  itself  of  noxions  matter ;  and  the  sweats,  bilious  discharges,  turbid 
vme,  suppurations,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  so  often  attend  fever,  are 
Berely  different  means  by  which  this  matter  is  expelled  As  to  the  nature 
cf  the  morbific  matter,  and  its  mode  of  production,  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Chemical  discovery  was  naturally  brought  to  the  aid  of  pathology ; 
and  the  notions  of  an  acid,  alkaline,  or  earthy  contamination,  of  the  contest 
between  acid  and  alkali,  and  of  fermentation,  were  prominent  among  the  almost 
infinite  multitude  of  speculations.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  certain  conr 
eociion,  by  which  the  morbific  matter  was  to  be  prepared  for  expulsion,  was 
perhaps  the  most  practically  injurious  of  these  theoretical  notions;  as  it  led 
to  the  practice,  under  the  idea  that  the  febrile  movement  was  necessary  to  the 
eoooocting  process,  of  employing  means  rather  to  increase  than  to  moderate 
that  movement  Hence  the  hot  drinks  and  close  confinement,  which  were  at 
ooe  time  so  much  used^  and  so  fatal,  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox  and  other 
febrile  diseases. 

Among  the  modifications  of  opinion  connected  with  the  humoral  origin  of 
fever  were  those  of  Boerhaave  and  Stahl.  The  former,  while  he  admitted  the 
influence  of  chemical  changes  in  the  fluids,  ascribed  fever  not  so  much  to  con- 
tamination of  the  blood  as  to  its  greater  thickness  or  viscidity,  which  caused 
it  to  stagnate  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and  thus  brought  on  the  cold  stage  of 
levers,  followed  by  all  its  train  of  excessive  action.  Stahl,  conceiving  that 
fever  consisted  in  a  plethoric  or  depraved  condition  of  the  fluids,  imagined  the 
existence  of  a  superintending  rational  principle,  called  variously  autocrateiay 
anima  medicaj  and  vU  medicatrix  naturte,  which,  in  this  as  in  all  other  dis- 
eases, watched  over  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  preservation ;  so  that  fever,  instead  of  being  a  morbid  condition,  was  in  fact 
a  series  of  actions,  under  the  guidance  of  this  principle,  for  the  removal  of  the 
real  cause  of  offence.  This  theory  led  to  an  expectant  practice,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  observing  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  taking  care  that  nothing 
interfered  with  her  objects.  The  theories  both  of  Stahl  and  Boerhaave  had  a 
wide  prevalence  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  made  an  impression  on  profes- 
sional opinion  which  has  scarcely  yet  disappeared. 

NcrviAU  Theories. — All  the  opinions  hitherto  mentioned  were  upon  the 
basis  of  the  humoral  pathology.  This  remained  undisputed  till  the  times  of 
Hoffmann  and  Cnllen.  To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  first  leading  the 
attention  from  the  fluids  to  the  solid  structure,  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. . 
Hoffmann  sought,  in  the  nervous  system,  the  source  of  the  mischief;  and  it  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  character  of  the  symptoms;  that  the  idea  did  not 
sooner  occor  to  theorists.    He  believed  the  first  step^  in  the  establishment  of 
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fever,  to  be  spasm  of  the  capillaries;  and  the  heat  of  skin  and  arterial  excite- 
ment which  follow,  he  considered  as  the  mere  reaction  of  the  fljstem,  neces- 
sary to  overcome  this  spasm.  It  was  Cullen,  however,  who  gave  consistence 
and  popularity  to  the  new  opinions,  and  completely  overturned  the  old  doc- 
trines of  humoral  ism  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession.  The  hypothesis  of 
that  celebrated  teacher  was,  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  sedative  a^ncy 
upon  the  nervous  system,  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  diminished,  and  all  the 
functions  consequently  debilitated,  especially  those  of  the  extreme  vessels; 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  and,  probably,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  vis  mcdicatrix  naturse,  a  spasmodic  state  of  the  extreme 
vessels  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  cold  stage;  that  by  this  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation is  extended  to  the  heart  and  large  arteries,  in  which  increa^  action  is 
induced,  constituting  the  hot  stage;  and  that  finally,  through  this  excitement^ 
energy  is  restored  to  the  brain,  and  extended  to  the  extreme  vessels,  thns 
overcoming  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  and  allowing  the  excretion  of  sweat 
to  take  place,  together  with  other  evidences  of  relaxation.  Cullen  denied 
that  any  pre-existing  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  was  the  cause  of  fever, 
though  he  admitted  that  a  change  of  the  fluids  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  aflection,  and  as  one  of  its  effects;  an  opinion  which  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Baglivi. 

Though  the  explanation  of  Cullen  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  old  bumor- 
alism,  it  is  obviously  altogether  hypothetical,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  contra- 
dictory to  facts.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  fever  is,  probably,  in 
general,  as  he  maintains,  a  state  of  depression,  exhibiting  evidences  of  a  seda- 
tive influence  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  pure 
assumption.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
natnrsd,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessels.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  stage,  they  are  in  a  state  of  collapse 
from  their  inability  to  receive  and  circulate  the  blood,  and  in  the  hot  stage, 
though  the  secretory  pores  appear  to  be  closed,  the  vessels  themselves  are 
diluted,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  surface.  There  is 
no  proof  that  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  even  admitting  its  existence,  is  the 
cause  of  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels ;  nor  that  this 
reaction  produces  relaxation  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  not  even  true  that 
svmptoms  of  depression  uniformly  usher  in  the  febrile  movement,  nor  that 
the  cold  stage  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  all  that  follows.  Fever  some- 
times begins  without  obvious  depression,  and  without  chill;  the  system  being 
at  once  introduced  into  the  state  of  arterial  excitement.  A  general  theory 
cannot  be  true  which  does  not  embrace  all  the  particular  cases. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cullen, 
who  considered  fever,  as  all  other  diseases,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  excessive  or  deficient  excitement,  the  former  constituting  a  state  of  indi- 
rect; the  latter  of  direct  debility,  it  will  bo  proper  to  notice,  in  a  few  words, 
the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Darwin,  which,  embracing  the  two  prominent  principles 
of  Dr.  Brown,  superadds  a  third  equally  essential,  and  explains,  with  much 
plausibility,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever.  In  the  following  explanation, 
I  shall  avoid  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  employ  terms  with 
the  signification  of  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar.  The  principles 
alluded  to  are,  1.  that  all  excitement  of  the  organs  is  followed  by  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  their  power,  or  exhaustion;  2.  that  rest,  or  abstraction 
of  the  usual  stimuli,  renders  the  organs  more  susceptible  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  stimuli ;  and,  8.  that  the  functions  of  different  organs  are  so 
associated,  that  an  increase  or  diminution  in  one  is  followed  either  by  a 
aimilar  change  in  another^  by  what  Dr.  Darwin  calls  direct  synipathjf,  or  by 
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I  reiene  change,  the  increase  of  one  being  followed  by  a  diminution,  and  the 
dimiBution  by  an  increase  of  another,  by  what  he  denominates  revene  <^m- 
paihjf.  These  principles  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  are  very  extensively 
ipplicable  in  the  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena.  If  the  first  proposition 
be  modified  by  the  snbstitntion  of  over-excitement  for  excitement  simply,  and 
ii^  in  Uie  thiid,  the  effect  which  he  considers  as  resulting  from  reverse  sym^ 
pathy,  be  ascribed  to  revulsion,  or  to  mere  dependence  of  function,  as  when 
excitement  in  one  organ  embarrasses  its  operations,  and  thus  impedes  the 
letioii  of  some  dependent  organ,  the  principles  stated  will  correspond  with 
these  which  have  been  already  inculcated  in  this  work,  and  for  the  devclope- 
menki  of  which  much  is  due  to  the  authors  mentioned.  To  apply  the  princi- 
ples— in  the  cold  stase,  there  is  an  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
ordioary  stimulus,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  susceptibility  in  certain 
parts  of  the  system,  so  that,  upon  the  re-application  of  the  stimulus,  those 
parts  aie  excited  into  excessive  action,  which,  combined  with  the  various 
oefaDgementa  that  take  place  through  the  influence  of  the  sympathies,  con- 
stiliites  fever;  and  this  is  complicated  by  the  results  depending  on  the  va- 
rious nature  and  application  of  the  morbid  cause,  whether  it  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  healthy  stimuli,  in  which  case  the  debility  is  direct,  or  upon 
the  application  of  stimuli  in  excess,  in  which  case  there  is  indirect  debility, 
and  whether  the  morbid  impression  is  made  especially  upon  one  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  upon  another,  as  the  brain,  or  upon  several  simultaneously.  Now, 
i^  in  addition  to  the  above  principles,  we  admit  the  positively  depressing  in- 
faenoe  i3i(  certain  morbid  agents,  and  the  reactions  which  follow  their  appli- 
cation, which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  second  principle  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  have  the  means  of  explaining  a  great  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
febrile  diseases ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
which  ranain  unsolved  by  this  hypothesis. 

Theoriei  of  Local  Origin, — Hitherto,  all  writers  had  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  fever  as  a  general  disease,  independent  of  any  local  lesion ;  while  it 
was  also  admitted  to  arise  frequently  from  inflammation  of  particular  parts  of 
the  body.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  called  idiopathic  or  etaentialy  in  the 
latter  t^mptomatic.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  dispute  this 
position.  It  is  true  that  Pinel  considered  each  variety  of  fever  to  be  con- 
neetad  essentially  with  some  local  disorder,  as  bilious  fever  with  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  nervous  fever  with  dbease  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  but  he  did  not 
deny  the  essential  nature  of  the  fever  itself.  Clutterbuck,  who  published,  in 
1807,  his  I "  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever j*  was  probably  the 
first  author  who  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential 
Serers,  and  asserted  the  uniform  dependence  of  all  fevers  upon  local  inflamma- 
tMMiL  Those  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  idiopathic  he  maintained 
to  be  nothing  more  than  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  accordingly  proposed 
for  them  the  name  of  encephalitis.  He  supported  his  hypothesis  by  the  argu- 
ments, that  the  brain  is  always  affected  in  these  fevers,  as  proved  by  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  appearances  frequently  presented  after  death,  and  that  the 
affection  is  identical  in  its  phenomena,  its  mode  of  cure,  and  «the  structural 
lesions  it  leaves  behind,  with  palpable  and  acknowledged  phrenitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  views,  however,  made  little  impres- 
sion, and  scarcely  indeed  attracted  general  attention,  until  brought  forward  in 
eoDtradiction  to  the  claims  of  a  more  celebrated  author  to  originality  in  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential  fevers.* 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  seen  a  statement  by 
I^fesaor  Qiaeomini,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  TommaBini  of  Parma,  to  the  effect,  that 
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Perhaps  no  individual;  bidcg  the  days  of  Culleo,  has  prmluced  a  greater 
impression  on  medical  aentimeDt,  all  over  Ihe  civilized  world,  and  no  oqq  at 
»ny  time  haji  exercised  a  greater  influence,  in  his  own  particular  country,  over 
tbe  opinions,  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  than  Broussais*  It 
is  true  that  hie  theory  of  diaease  in  general,  and  of  fever  in  particular,  is  at 
prc5ient  admitted  in  its  full  extent  by  very  few;  hut  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
he  very  much  mofhfied  previous  opinion^  that  he  awakeued  a  new  spirit,  and 
led  the  way  in  a  new  line  of  investigation,  that  he  almost  revolutionized  tho 
formerly  iiieffieicnt  therapeutics  of  his  country,  and  has  heen  in  these  variom 
^  ways  of  incalculahle  service  to  medicine.     It  was,  I  believe,  in  1816,  that 

I  Brousjsais  announced  hia  doctrine  of  fever.     He  agreed  mhh  Clutterbuck  in 

\  denying  wholly  the  existenoe  of  essential  fever,  but  differed  from   Lim  in 

f  ascribing  all  those  fevers,  previously  denominated  idiopathic,  to  inflanimation 

of  the  mucous  memhranc  of  the  stomach,  or  that  conjointly  of  the  atomach 
1  and  bowels.    In  other  words,  these  fevers,  according  to  Broussais,  are  t/oMriiis 

I  or  tjaMroenferith.    Indeed,  be  appears  to  have  considered  every  case  of  diseaia 

'  correspondent  with  our  notion  of  fever,  whether  among  those  formerly  classed 

as  idiopathic,  or  among  the  symptomatic,  to  be,  if  not  gastro-enteritiis,  at  least 
complicated  with  that  affection.  Of  traumatic  fever  he  exprcBsly  states  that 
it  is  gastro-ententia,  excited  by  the  inflammation  of  the  wound,  the  irritation 
being  transmitted  from  the  wound  to  the  hram,  and  thence  reflected  to  the 
gas tro- intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Fever,  in  the  abstract,  he  defines  to  be 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  increased  heat  of  akin,  producing  painful 
sensation.  These  are  only  constituent  parts,  and  not  the  whole  of  what  wa 
meat!  by  the  term  fever ;  hut  the  observations  which  follow,  if  upplicable  to  a 

Eurt  of  the  affection,  are  still  more  so  to  the  whole.  Intiauimation  of  a  part, 
e  observes,  when  it  extends  beyond  its  primary  scat,  sends  irritation  to  the 
brain,  which  reflects  it  lo  all  the  organs  with  which  Jt  is  in  communication, 
and  consc<|uently  to  the  heart.  When  the  irritation  thus  transmitted  is  suffi- 
ciently violent  to  produce  fever,  it  is  a  grade  of  inflammation.  Eut,  when 
inflammation  is  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  excitement  of  the  heart,  it  is 
also  suSieiently  so  to  be  transmitted  to  the  stomach  ;  consetjuently  the  stomach 
is  infiamed  in  every  case  of  fever  If,  therefore,  gastritis  he  not  at  the  basis 
of  every  symptomatic  fever,  it  is  at  least  a  uniform  attendant. 

Another  of  the  theories  which  maintain  the  local  origin  of  fever  is  that  of 
Bouilliiud,  who  considers  the  affection  as  symptomatic  of  irritation  or  general 
inflam million  of  the  circulatory  system.,  and  peculiar  forms  of  it  as  arising  from 
its  complication  with  inflammation  of  other  structures,  us  of  the  alimentarj 
Oanal,  and  eerebro-spinal  system^  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Others  again,  of  this  school,  content  themselves  with  ascribing  fever  to  local 
inflammation,  without  attempting  to  conline  the  inlkmmation  essentially  to 
an}'  particular  organ. 

Evltvde  Tiieories. — The  impression  produced  on  general  medical  sentiment 
by  the  zeal  of  Broussais  and  his  disciples  gradually  faded;  and  there  are  at 
present  few  pathologists  who  consider  fever  in  all  cases  symptomatic  of  io- 
flammation.  ^ince  bis  time,  there  has  been  no  doctrine  of  fever  which  can 
be  said  to  have  had  a  general  prevalence.  Each  individual  has  the  grounds 
before  him,  and  judges  for  himself;  and  probably  most  persons,  seeing  a  little 

iUis  cdobrntcd  Itnlian  pUjrsiciaii,  in  a  work  on  fever  publislj^d  in  I8O0,  put  forth  the  doe- 
triiiu  of  tbf  fssetitial  dtipetuleucc  of  fever  upon  iafliiiaaijitiou^  thus  prec piling  both  Clut- 
t«rl>uclc  \Kw\  \Wmis»i\\s.  *'Trtmrnas»ni/*  snys  hi*  bioprnphcr,  **  placed  tbo  *iMit  of  fever, 
fcccoptling  to  the  symptoms,  in  a  ptilogo.«ii8  of  tliia  or  that  viscuai,  and  fref|ui»utly  even  in 
a  ditfuH«  phlugosiaof  tlic  entire  sang aiforous  system.*'  {Aiedico'Chirury,  -ff«\,  ^V.  5*>  vi 
2'tZ,} — «Vof«  to  the  tccotid  edition. 
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truth  and  some  error  in  every  exclusive  hypothesis,  have  selected  a  portion 
from  each,  and  formed  a  sort  of  composite  opinion,  of  which  even  the  old 
gothic  doctrine  of  the  humoral  pathologists  constitutes  a  part.  Among  the 
views  recently  put  forth,  are  those  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  who  maintains 
that  fever  ia  idiopathic,  that  it  consists  invariably  and  essentially  of  certain 
derangements,  occurring  in  an  invariable  succession,  namely,  firsts  of  the  nerv- 
ous or  sensorial  functions,  secondly,  of  those  of  the  circulation,  and  thirdly^ 
of  those  of  secretion  and  excretion ;  and  that,  though  inflammation  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  fever,  it  is  nevertheless  an  almost  constant  attendant, 
eoDstitoting,  in  fact,  that  state  of  vascular  excitement  which  marks  the  re- 
ftction  of  all  febrile  diseases.  Dr.  Smith  admits  of  only  two  possible  excep- 
tions to  the  universality  of  this  connexion  of  inflammation  and  fever;  the  first 
being  ill  those  very  mild  forms  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  proving 
the  existence  of  inflammation  by  dissection,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  such 
tt  to  prove  it  without  this  aid;  the  second,  in  those  very  severe  cases  in  which 
death  takes  place  in  the  earliest  stage,  before  inflammation  could  be  developed. 
A  disposition  to  return  to  the  fluids,  as  the  main  source  of  at  least  idio- 
pathic fever,  has  of  late  been  strongly  evinced.  Many  now  believe  that  the 
miasmatic,  epidemic,  and  contagious  causes  of  fever  act  mainly  upon  the  blood, 
end  that  the  morbid  phenomena  are  duo  to  the  unhealthy  influence  upon  the 
ijstem  of  that  fluid  in  its  altered  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood 
is  often  greatly  altered  in  fevers  arising  from  the  causes  mentioned;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  in  many  instances,  this  alteration  is  primary  and  the  direct 
i^use  of  other  changes ;  but,  iu  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
point,  the  assumption  that  all  fevers,  or  even  the  particular  fevers  referred  to, 
are  dependent  exclusively  on  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  is  not,  I  think, 
warrantable.  Very  often,  when  examined  in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  that 
fluid  presents  no  appreciable  change;  and,  even  when  its  alteration  has  pre- 
ceded an  open  attack  of  fever,  it  b  possible  that  the  result  may  have  taken 
pbce  in  consequence  of  morbid  impressions  already  made  upon  the  solids. 

7.  Nature  of  Fever. 

Tliat  fever  is  a  general  disease,  affecting  all  the  functions,  must  be  obvious 
to  those  who  observe  the  phenomena  which  it  presents.  This  is  true,  whether 
we  consider  the  functions  of  associated  parts,  as  of  the  apparatuses  or  systems 
which  oompose  the  general  system,  or  those  of  particular  organs.  The  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  various  disordered 
sensations,  the  altered  sensibility  and  muscular  weakness,  the  mental  debility 
or  confusion,  with  many  other  occasional  or  constant  phenomena,  evince, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  loss 
of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  diarrhooa  or  constipation,  nausea,  vomiting,  &o., 
no  less  plainly  indicate  disordered  digestion.  That  the  circulatory  function, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  of  absorption  are  deranged,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  The  hurried  or  anxious  breathing,  and  the  often  deficient 
arterialisation  of  the  blood,  prove  that  respiration  participates  in  the  general 
disorder.  Secretion  is  universally  affected,  being  generally  deficient,  some- 
times too  copious,  and  often  quite  deranged.  That  the  nutritive  function  is 
almost  suspended  is  proved  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  life  is  often 
sustained  in  fevers  without  food.  The  calorific  function  is  almost  invariably 
more  aotive  than  in  health,  in  fully  developed  fever.  If  each  of  the  organs 
be  taken  in  like  manner  successively,  they  will  be  found,  without  exception, 
to  be  more  or  less  disordered.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  considering 
fever  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  system. 
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Tlie  quest  inn  now  arises^  can  tbis  disease  exist  of  itself,  or  is  it  necessarily 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  some  local  lesion;  in  other  words,  can  it 
be  rsi^enti'al  or  idioputhk^  or  is  it  always  and  necessarily  syviptomaiic  f  I 
believe  that  general  opinion  is  correct  id  considering  it  sometimes  as  one,  and 
sometimes  as  the  other.  The  advocates  of  the  exclusive  local  dependence  of 
fever  have  thrown  away  much  eloquence  in  combating  a  chimera,  which  they 
denorainate  ontofo^y^  as  if  their  opponents  believed  in  the  esrstencc  of  some- 
thing distinct  and  independent  of  the  system,  under  the  name  of  fever.  All 
that  is  maiutained  by  the  essentialists  is,  that  in  fever  all  the  functions  are 
disordered^  without  any  necessary  dependence  upon  disease  in  one  particular 
part. 

In  maintaining  the  existence  of  essential  fever^it  is  not  necessary  to  support 
the  notion  of  universality  in  the  action  of  its  cause,  Tliis  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  probability  is,  t bat  some  causes  act  locally  on  one  organ  exclu- 
sively, others  act  generally  on  several  organs,  some  universally  on  alL  But, 
when  an  essential  fever  arises  from  a  c^iu^e  acting  upon  a  particular  part,  the 
first  impression,  after  setting  the  febrile  movement  a  going,  is  no  longer  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  it,  and  may  cease  altogether.  Otherwise  the  fever  would 
be  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection. 

I  propose  in  this  place  to  offer  some  arguments  in  proof  of  the  occasionol 
independent  existence,  or  idiopathic  nature  of  fever.  They  who  maintain  a 
contrary  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  ascribe  fever 
to  local  inflammation  exclusively.  The  arguments  will,  therefore,  be  directed 
especially  to  that  point. 

1.  Fever  often  occurs  without  exhibiting  any  certain^  or  even  probable  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  of  any  one  organ,  either  at  its  origin  or  durir»g  its  course. 
There  is  always  derangement  of  function;  hut  this  is  not  ncce:^sarily  connected 
with  inflammation.  Pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wnnting,  and  when  present, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  is  often  obviously  of  the  neuralgic  character. 
The  most  accurate  examination  fails  to  discover  the  usual  physical  signs  of 
inflammation.  It  is  tme  that,  m  fatal  cases,  dissection  genendly  reveals  ap- 
pearances which  could  only  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  febrile  movement  has  a  strong  tendency  to  generate 
inflammation,  and ,  though  it  may  bo  entirely  free  from  this  complication  at  the 
commencement,  will  very  frequently  induce  it,  if  sufficiently  protracted  and 
severe  to  destroy  life.  Indeed,  fever  provets  fatal,  in  very  many  cases,  through 
the  instrumentjility  of  the  inflammation  which  it  excites.  So  far,  therefore, 
are  those  appearances  from  proving  the  fever  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  inflammationt  that  it  would  be  surprising  were  they  absent  in  pro- 
tracted and  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  though  free  from  inflammation  at  the 
commencement.  The  onset  of  the  inflammation,  when  it  takes  place,  is  ge- 
nerally sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  physician.  But 
the  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  affection  are  not  always  present,  and, 
when  they  exist,  are  often  in  a  degree,  w^hich  evinces  that  it  could  have  been 
the  cause  neither  of  the  fever,  nor  of  the  fatal  issue.  In  the  absence,  there- 
fore, of  proofs  of  inflammation,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its  essentia]  ex- 
istence; and  the  disease  should  be  taken  for  what  it  seems,  namely,  mere 
functional  disorder. 

2.  If  fever  always  originated  from  local  inflammation,  there  should  be^  in 
those  varieties  deemed  idiopathic,  as  there  is  in  the  proper  phlcgraasiM,  some 
pain  or  other  indication  of  the  local  disorder  previously  to  the  commenceiueut 
of  the  fever.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tliis  is  not  always  the  cose  in  fevers 
tmiveraally  csonsidered  as  symptomatic;  but  it  is  so  as  a  general  rulej  and, 
tbereforei  aa  a  general  rule  also^  evidencea  of  inflammation  should  preoede  other 
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fenera,  if  thej  are  to  be  considered  as  phlegmasia).  Bat  this  does  not  happen. 
In  the  great  majority  of  oases  of  fever,  usaally  called  essential,  there  is  no 
certain  eridenee  whatever  of  antecedent  inflammation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preliminary  symptoms  are  rather  those  of  depression  than  excitement,  and  in- 
dicate diaoraer  rather  in  the  nervons  than  the  circulatory  system. 

3.  When  fever  arises  from  inflammation,  we  expect  it,  in  general,  to  be 
proportionate,  in  some  measure,  to  the  violence  of  its  cause.  We  do  not  look 
for  a  very  violent  fever  from  a  very  slight  inflammation.  Now  we  often  have 
fovera  consisting  of  a  single  short  paroxysm,  or  of  recurring  paroxysms,  with 
perfect  intermissions;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  febrile  movement  is  frequently 
of  the  very  highest  grade.  K  the  fever  depended  on  inflammation,  this  also 
should  be  severe ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  violent  in- 
flammation, sufficient  to  produce  intense  fever,  continuing  only  for  three  or 
four  hoars.  Severe  inflammation  usually  requires  some  time  for  its  develope- 
ment,  some  time  for  its  increase,  and  some  time  for  its  decline.  It  seems 
evident  that  an  inflammation,  capable  of  producing  the  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
mittent, mast  be  of  so  high  a  grade  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  existence ; 
and  jet,  never  till  the  present  century  did  it  occur  to  the  most  observing  phy- 
sicians that  inflammation  is  an  invariable  attendant  upon  this  disease.  If 
inflammation  be  the  cause  of  intermittents,  it  must  be  internal ;  why  does  not 
external  inflammation,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  occasionally  pursue  the 
same  coarse,  and  give  rise  also  to  intermittent  fever  ?  The  want  of  such  cases 
of  external  origin  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  those  persons  may  be  mis- 
taken who  conjecture  the  existence  of  internal  inflammation  in  intermittents; 
and  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  this  form  of  fever,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  has  been  an  equal  mistake  in  ascribing  other  forms,  hitherto  regarded  as 
idiopathic,  to  the  same  cause. 

If  the  general  truth  be  established,  that  fevers  may  exist  independently  of 
inflammation,  those  theories  fall  of  course  which  ascribe  them  invariably  to 
inflammation  of  some  particular  organ.  Still,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
a  few  observations  upon  the  most  prominent  theories  of  this  kind  presented 
to  the  pablic.  Clutterbuck,  it  has  already  been  stated,  seated  all  the  fevers, 
usually  called  idiopathic,  in  the  brain.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  his  theory 
IB,  that,  thoagh  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  fever  there  is  more  or  less  nervous 
disorder,  yet  often  no  symptoms  exist  which  would  call  attention  particularly 
to  the  brain,  and  very  often  dissection  discovers  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  that  organ,  or  its  appendages.  But  the  doctrine  of  Broussais 
is  more  plausible,  and  has  obtained  much  wider  currency.  I  shall,  therefore, 
present  somewhat  more  at  large  the  considerations  opposed  to  it.  The  reader 
wiU  recollect  that  Broussais'  theory  regards  fever  as  gastritis,  or  gastro- 
enteritis; the  intestines,  according  to  that  author,  always  exhibiting  marks  of 
inflammation,  when  the  stomach  is  found  to  have  been  inflamed,  in  fatal  cases 
of  fever. 

I  admit  fully  that  the  stomach  is  always  disordered  in  fever.  Evidence  of 
thb  feet  has  already  been  presented.  That  the  same  organ  is  often  inflamed 
is  equally  beyond  doubt.  The  burning  sensation,  the  uneasiness  or  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  the  tenderness  upon  pressure,  the  frequent  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this  fact. 
But  pain,  tenderness,  and  nausea,  are  not  unfrequently  wanting ;  and  dissec- 
tion docs  not  always  reveal  marks  of  inflammation.  Even  when  supposed 
signs  of  inflammation  have  been  discovered  after  death,  they  are  often  in  fact 
not  at  all  to  be  relied  on ;  as  redness,  both  in  patches  and  in  arborescent  ra- 
mifications, is  not  unfrequently  presented  by  stomachs  perfectly  healthy,  in 
persons,  for  example,  who  have  died  by  violence.  The  late  Dr.  Parrish  found 
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the  same  iip  pea  ranee  in  the  gas  trie  mucous  membrane  of  hogs,  which  had 
been  bled  to  deiith  at  the  shambles ;  and  the  most  experienoed  pathologista 
say  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discnmioato  between  this  merely 
physical  phenoiDeuori,  and  the  rednef^s  of  inflammation,  unless  some  other 
marks  of  this  diseased  condition  be  presented.  Tlius,  then,  it  appears  that 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  found,  in  aises  of  death  from  fever,  without 
any  sigua  of  inflammation,  and  that  oftcn^  when  these  signs  apparently  exist, 
they  are  in  fact  delusive.  But  thi^  advocates  for  the  gristric  theory  maintain 
that  inflammation  may  have  existed  without  leaving  a  trace  discoverublo  upon 
post-mortem  examinaiion  ;  and  they  appteal  to  the  disappearance  of  the  rednesa 
after  death,  in  cases  of  superficial  infliimmiition  of  the  ekin.  It  is,  however, 
utterly  impns.sible,  from  the  very  nature  nf  the  inflaramiitory  process,  thut  this 
Bhould  exist  with  sufficient  violence,  or  of  sufficient  duration  to  oceiision  death, 
without  leaving  some  marks,  either  of  congestion,  exudation,  softening,  or  other 
organic  change,  discoverable  by  close  inspection.  Even  in  the  tikin,  unless 
Cfxceedingly  slight  or  transient,  it  produces  some  derangement  of  structure  evi- 
dent after  death.  Tbose  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  which  the  stomach 
retains  its  healthy  colour  after  death,  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion, that,  even  after  fatid  inflammation,  the  redness  may  entirely  disappear, 
But  these  cases  are  more  reasonably  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  has  destroyed  life  so 
fipeedily,  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  establishment  of  inflammation  ;  just 
as  the  poisonous  cause  of  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  its  first  depressing 
influence,  before  reaction  can  take  place.  The  inference,  therefore,  from  the 
occasional  perfectly  healthy  appearance  of  the  stomach  after  death,  tlrnt  it  waa 
not  inflamed  during  life,  remains  unafl'ectedj  and,  if  inflammation  can  he 
shown  to  be  absent  in  a  single  ease,  the  theory  is  disproved* 

But  what  are  the  evidences^  independent  of  those  oflered  by  dissectioDj 
which  are  relied  on  to  prove  the  invariable  presence  of  gastiitis?  The  sen- 
eatioD  of  heat,  the  intense  thirst,  the  relief  afforded  by  cold  drinks,  and  the 
distaste  for  hot  and  stimulating  drinks^  and  for  all  kinds  of  food,  have  been 
jnentioned.  It  is  true  that  these  symptoms  are  very  generally  present ;  but 
have  we  not  also  a  hot  skin,  and  are  not  cool  liquids  as  agreeable  to  the  sur- 
face as  to  the  stomach  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  skin  is  inflamed. 
Thirst  is  not  especially  a  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  It  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently indicates  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  which  calls  ibr  dilution. 
The  distaste  f<ir  hot  drinks  may  indicate  the  existence  of  gastric  heat,  but  not 
necessarily  inflammation.  The  distaste  for  food  proves  a  loss  of  digestive  power, 
and  frequently  exists  in  the  state  most  opposite  to  inflammation.  Other  iodi- 
eations  of  iufiammation  which  have  been  mentioned  are  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  the  red  and  coated  tongue.  The  first  two  are  often  present,  hut  they  arc 
alao  frequently  absent,  and,  even  if  they  were  invariable  attendants,  would 
not  prove  the  existence  of  inflitmmation;  as  they  often  indicate  mere  nervous 
irritation  of  the  Btomuch,  or  of  the  centres  which  supply  it  with  nervous  in- 
fluence ;  and  are  c|uite  compatible  with  true  debility  of  the  organ.  The  red 
and  furred  tongue  has  very  generally  been  considered  as  indicative  of  gastric 
disorder  J  but  the  investigations  of  Louis  and  others  have  shown  conclusively 
that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  tongue,  in  feverSt 
as  to  the  state  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue  appears  to  feel,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  the  morbid  cause.  Thut  it  is  ao  often 
disordered  simultaneouBly  with  the  stomach  proves  that  they  are  exposed  lo 
the  same  influence,  not  that  the  disorder  of  one  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  other.  Hence,  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  best  V  . -es 
of  the  decline  of  the  fever.      It  is  said  that  leeches  to  the  l.  .    .    .  ..m. 
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are  speedily  followed  by  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  ton^e. 
This  is  often  true,  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  stoiuach  maj  exist  in  sucli  particular  instances,  and  af^gravatc  the  general 
fever.  But  very  often,  also,  no  such  effect  is  experienced.  Leeching  to  the 
temples  would  have  a  similar  influence  if  cerebral  irritation  should  exist.  It 
is  not,  however,  intended  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sympathetic  connexion,  to  a 
certain  extent,  between  the  tongue  and  the  stomach ;  the  only  point  main- 
tained is,  that  this  connexion  is  not  snfiiciently  close  to  justify  the  inference, 
that,  because  the  tongue  is  red  in  fever,  the  stomach  is  inflamed. 

If  gastritis  were  the  cause  of  fever,  it  should  always  precede  it.  We  cer- 
tainly very  often  have  evidences  of  derangement  of  stomach  before  the  attack 
of  fever;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  derangement  is  inflammation.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  much  more 
promiDeut  than  the  gastric,  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Besides,  the  gastric  disturbance  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  ante- 
cedent I  have  known  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm  to  commence  immediately 
after  a  hearty  dinner. 

The  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever  afford  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  gastric  hypothesis.  This  disease  is  cured  by  remedies  wliich  power- 
fully irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Quinia  often  produces 
great  gastric  irritation,  and  Peruvian  bark  still  greater.  Arsenic,  which  is  a 
powerful  gastric  irritant,  is  perhaps,  next  to  quinia  or  bark,  the  most  cflfeetual 
remedy.  Intermittents  arc  occasionally  cured  by  black  or  red  pepper,  taken 
between  the  paroxysms.  When  an  organ  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  application  of  an  irritant  is  generally  supposed  to  favour  the  disposi- 
tion ;  and  Bubstanoes  of  this  kind  are  the  last  preventives  we  should  be  dis- 
poficd  to  resort  to. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  established  fact,  that  the  fevers  commonly 
considered  as  essential  or  idiopathic  are  gastro-enteritis ;  much  less  those  de- 
nominated symptomatic.  Undoubtedly  fever  may  arise  from  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  it  then  takes  rank  with  the  other  phlegmasisB. 
Nevertheless,  gastritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  fevers,  much  more  so  than 
was  believed  before  Broussaid  called  attention  to  the  fact ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  has  been  favourably  modified  by 
the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  this  author  and  his  disciples. 

Admitting  fevers  to  be  in  some  instances  idiopathic,  in  others  symptomatic, 
the  proper  febrile  movement,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  complicated  in  diflferent  cases,  is  of  the  same  essential  charac- 
ter. The  functions  are  deranged,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  recognize  the 
disorder  when  they  encounter  it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in  the 
different  febrile  diseases  common  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  this  the  name 
of  fever  properly  belongs. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  is  the  nature  of  the  derangements  in 
the  functions.  The  mere  statement  that  they  are  universally  disordered 
gives  no  definite  notion  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  derangement.  Some  of  the  functions  are  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  some  probably  o^  depression ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  review 
the  whole  of  them,  and  point  out  which  are  in  the  one  state,  and  which  in 
the  other,  we  find  that  in  many  instances  the  symptoms  do  not  uflord  us 
grounds  for  a  positive  decision ;  and  we  can  derive  no  aid  from  orcrnnic 
changes ;  fur  these,  when  they  do  occur,  arc  not  essential.  The  order  in  which 
those  states  succeed  each  other,  and  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which 
connects  them,  equally  elude  our  search.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
MHnething  peculiar  in  the  irritation  and  depression.     But  if  such  peculiarity 
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exist,  we  cannot  point  out  its  nature.  Together  with  disorder  of  the  solidsy 
there  is  very  frequently  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  but  the  question  has 
not  yet  been  settled,  whether  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  im- 
portant in  the  chain  of  causation,  or  a  mere  incidental  effect  We  are  thua 
in  a  condition  of  uncertainty  upon  almost  all  points. 

Theorists  have  failed  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  complicated  disorders  of 
fever  to  some  common  source,  and  to  point  out  a  particular  succession,  a  par- 
ticular and  necessary  line  of  march,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The 
universal  disturbabce  of  function  which  constitutes  the  disease  may  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways ;  and  the  starting-point  may  be  entirely  different  in 
different  cases.  Yet  among  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  close 
analogy  in  the  mode  of  onset,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some  common  prin- 
ciple. Whether  the  fever  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  the  first  decided  step 
towards  its  formation  seems  to  be  some  morbid  impression  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  this  impression  seems  to  be  of  a  depressing  nature.  The  phe- 
nomena immediately  preceding,  and  those  attendant  on  the  chili,  are  for  the 
most  part  unequivocally  those  of  depression.  The  whole  nervous  system 
appears  to  have  received  a  shock  from  the  cause,  cramping,  and  occasionally 
for  a  time  almost  deadening  its  energies.  Something  analogous  to  this  we 
have  in  the  effects  of  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  a  severe  injury  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  sudden  alarming  or  afflictive  intelligence.  Along 
with  the  diminished  exercise  of  the  nervous  function,  is  necessarily  a  dimi- 
nution of  all  those  functions  dependent  upon  it.  We  may  thus  partially  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  chill ;  but  there  is  something  more  which  we  do 
not  fathom ;  something  in  which  the  chill  of  fever  differs  from  other  instances 
of  nervous  depression.  Upon  principles  which  have  already  been  explained| 
the  general  prostration  is  succeeded  by  reaction,  and  the  fever  is  then  esta- 
blished. But  there  is  here  also  someUiing  more  than  mere  reaction.  There 
is  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  a  diversified  play  of  sympathies  in  one 
case,  a  widely  pervading  influence  from  some  unknown  agent  in  another; 
and  fever  is  not  purely,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  resilience  of  the  bowed 
down  system.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  febrile  excitement  is  by  no  means 
proportionate,  in  all  cases,  to  the  initial  nervous  depression.  To  unravel  this 
complicated  web  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  impossible.  We 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  precise  reciprocal  action  of  the  organs,  with 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  by  which  this  reciprocal  action  is  maintained, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, to  enable  us  to  advance  far  beyond  conjecture.  We  know  that  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  super-excitement,  and  the 
blood  often  disordered ;  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  calorification  is  increased ;  that  all  the  secreting  surfitoes,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  stomach,  and  all  the  secreting  glands,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  are  deranged ;  sometimes  probably  being  irritated,  some- 
times depressed,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  affected,  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  causes. 

]^ut  in  many  instances  of  fever,  even  the  imperfect  concatenation  above 
described  is  not  evinced.  Not  unfrequently,  the  stage  of  chill  is  so  slight  as 
to  preclude  any  idea  of  its  agency  in  inducing  the  succeeding  stage,  and  some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  the  various 
derangements  constituting  the  fever  to  be  induced  by  the  exciting  cause, 
without  a  preliminary  action  specially  upon  the  nervous  system.  Either  the 
cause  enters  the  circulation,  and  reaches  all  the  organs  so  as  to  act  on  all 
simultaneously,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  acting  on  the  blood,  or  it 
affects  some  one  part  primarily,  from  which  an  influence  is  conveyed  sympa- 
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tketicallj  oyer  ihe  system.  The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Chapman^  who  traced  most  fevers  to  an  original  morbid  impression  made 
upon  the  stomach.  His  opinion  was  promulgated  in  lectures  before  the  an- 
nunciation of  Broussais'  hypothesis.  But  in  ascribing  fever  to  a  gastric  ori- 
gin, Dr.  Chapman  did  not  consider  the  affection  of  the  stomach  as  necessarily 
mflammation,  nor  did  he  consider  the  original  impression  upon  this  organ 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  fever  which  it  has  set  in  motion. 


Article  ri. 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAR  PRODUCTS. 

The  diseased  conditions  now  to  be  considered  are  recognized  by  peculiar 
products,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  exciting  or  depressing  agency , 
whether  ordinary  or  specific.  They  may  be  included  under  two  divisions ; 
the  first  embracing  those  in  which  the  new  product,  if  organized  at  all,  has 
I  fery  feeble  organization,  the  tendency  of  which  is  rather  to  decay  than  to 
growth  or  reproduction;  the  second,  those  in  which  a  new  body  is  pro- 
daoed,  having  a  life  of  its  own,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  if  not  of 
geneiation. 

I.   DlSS^kSS  WITH   UNORGANIZED  OR  rEXBLT  ORGANIZED  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  category  is  beyond 
iD  comparison,  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease ;  and  melanosis  may  be 
ranked  under  the  same  head.  These  are  constitutional  diseases,  exhibiting 
themselves  by  their  peculiar  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
give  rise  to  phenomena  differing  according  to  the  locality.  Their  presence 
and  effects  in  the  several  positions  in  which  the  deposit  occurs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  and  will  be  treated  of  as  such.  In 
this  place,  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  affections,  independent  of 
locality. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Syn.  Tuberculous  or  Scrofulous  Disease, — Strumous  Disease, — Scrofulosis, 

In  certain  states  of  the  system,  a  solid  extra vasated  matter  is  deposited  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  body,  which,  from  the  shape  ordinarily  assumed  by  it, 
is  called  tubercle.  The  morbid  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposition 
may  be  denominated  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  It  is  closely  analogous,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  that  which  usually  precedes  the  development  of  scre- 
MovLB  tumours,  and  which  is  denominated  scrofulous  or  strumous  diathesis. 
In  this  work,  they  are  considered  as  one  affection.  When  this  state  of  sys- 
tem becomes  decidedly  and  obviously  morbid,  it  is  sometimes  called  tuhercu' 
hus,  scrofulousy  or  strumous  cachexia. 

The  t'Uberculous  deposition  takes  place  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  that  of 
small,  isolated  bodies,  or  that  of  irregular  infiltration  into  the  tissues.  In 
either  case,  the  matter  as  first  deposited  may  be  gray,  semi-transparent,  and 
hard,  or  yellow,  opaque,  and  rather  soft.  According  to  Laennec  and  Louis, 
the  deposit  is  originally  of  the  former  character,  and  afterwards  assumes  the 
latter.  But  the  matter  is  dften  found  in  both  conditions  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  can  be  examined ;  and  it  seems  to  the  author  that,  unless  other- 
wise proved,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  thus  deposited. 
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The  minute,  isolated  bodies  are  called  miluijy  tultcrclef,  or  tvlemtlous 
(jrfnni/ations.  When  gray,  semi-transparent,  and  hard,  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  fjrai/  sctiii-tmnxparent  tjranvhtwtis;  when  yel- 
low, and  of  a  caseous  consistence,  they  are  denominated  ^^/A>m!  mtUary  tuber^ 
r.ha.  They  do  not  at  first  exceed  a  millet  seed  in  size,  but  gradually  increase 
till  they  become  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone  or  larger.  When  they  are  at  first 
of  the  gray  semi-trauHparent  variety,  a  yellow  spot  soon  makes  its  appearanco 
within  them,  which  enlarges  b}'  degrees  until  the  whole  tubercle  is  converted 
into  a  yellow,  opaque,  curdy  matter,  so  soft  that  it  may  be  crushed  between 
the  fingers.  Sometimes  they  are  in  this  state  when  first  observed.  The  pro- 
cess of  change  continues,  the  softness  increases,  and  the  tubercle  at  length 
breaks  down  -into  a  pus-like  matter,  with  which  are  often  mingled  portions  of 
the  tuberculous  substance  in  a  clicesy  form.  This  sort  of  mixed  matter  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  while  the  circumference 
remains  still  hard  and  unaltered.  Not  unfrequently,  numbers  of  the  miliary 
tubercles  are  aggregated  to<rether,  forming  a  considerable  mass;  in  which 
case,  several  points  of  alteration  may  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  it. 

The  infiltrat<jd  tubercle  may  be  in  the  shape  of  large  irregular  masses,  as 
in  the  lungs,  of  flattened  patches,  as  upon  the  serous  membranes,  or  of 
sheaths  to  the  blood-ve:«sels,  as  about  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  (Louis.) 
It  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  the  isolated  tubercles,  from  the  gray  and 
semi-transparent,  through  the  yellow,  opaque,  and  soft,  to  the  semi-liquid 
pus-like  matter. 

W^hen  thus  mature,  the  tubercle  excites  inflammation  and  consequent  ulcer- 
ation in  the  surrounding  tissue,  by  which,  in  many  instances,  a  passage  is 
made  for  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  walls  of  <he  resulting  cavity,  which 
are  sometimes  lined  by  a  sort  of  cyst,  sometimes  consist  only  of  the  consoli- 
dated surrounding  tissue,  secrete  pus,  which  continues  to  bo  discharged  for  a 
long  tine,  often  mixed  with  the  curdy  matter.  In  many  instances,  however, 
a  healing  process  at  length  takes  place,  the  cavity  is  filled,  and  a  cicatrix  only 
remains.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  also  in  the 
lungs,  though  in  the  latter,  the  process  of  deposition  and  destruction  generally 
goes  on  more  rapidly  than  that  of  reparation,  and  the  result  is  fatal.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  series  of  changes  above  described,  tlie  tubercle  under- 
goes another  process,  by  which  the  organic  matter  is  absorbed,  and  an  earthy 
or  chalk-like  substance  is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  may  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  favourable  termination. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  transformations  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
the  tubercle  remains  long  quiescent  in  its  original  form ;  and,  when  the  change 
begins,  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  in  progress  for 
years.  Not  unfrequently,  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  tubercles  in  the 
tissue  in  which  they  arc  deposited  proves  fatal  before  they  have  passed  even 
their  first  stage.  This  is  more  apt  to  happen  when  they  are  deposited  in  vast 
numbers,  as  sometimes  in  the  lungs  and  the  serous  membranes. 

Tubercles  may  be  formed  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  often  exist 
in  many  parts  at  the  same  time.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  lungs,  and, 
indeed,  in  adults,  are  seldom  found  in  other  parts,  without  existing  also  in 
greater  or  less  number  in  that  structure.  This,  however,  is  not  a  universal 
role.  In  children,  they  are  often  found  elsewhere,  though  wanting  in  the 
Inngs.  After  the  lungs,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  arc,  according  to 
Louis, y?ivt,  the  lymphatic  glands;  then  the  plcuras,  the  intestines,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  membranes  of  the  brain^  the  brain  itself,  and 
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tlie  bonefl;  and,  2(u%,  the  perioardinm,  stomach,  kidneys,  pancreas,  ko.*  In 
their  varioas  positions,  they  produce  great  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue, and  give  rise  to  morbid  affections,  which  have  received  different  names 
according  to  their  seat  and  character.  Thus,  in  the  lungs  they  produce 
phthisis;  in  the  pleurae,  chronic  pleuritis;  in  the  peritoneum,  chronic  perito- 
nitis and  abdominal  dropsy;  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  tabes  mesenterica;  in 
the  arachnoid,  hydrocephalus;  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  external  scrofula;  and 
in  the  bones,  white  swellings,  caries,  necrosis,  &c. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  two  extremes  of  life  are 
most  exempt  From  the  researches  of  M.  Papavoine,  It  appears  that  before 
tke  end  of  the  second  year  it  very  seldom  occurs ;  from  this  period  to  the  end 
of  the  foorth  year,  is  more  frequent;  and  from  four  to  thirteen,  is  exceedingly 
frequent.  After  the  age  of  puberty,  there  is  some  exemption ;  but  the  liabi- 
lity returns  towards  that  of  maturity,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty-IKve  or  forty, 
it  very  great.  After  this  it  lessens,  and  the  disease  is  rare  in  old  age^  at 
leut  as  an  original  affection. 

It  most  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  this  is  not  a  local 
disease.     The  tubercles  can  appear  in  so  many  different  parts  at  the  same 
time,  only  in  consequence  of  some  general  depravation  of  the  system.     In 
whit  this  depravation  consists  is  not  evident.     It  has  been  thought  to  occur 
preferably  in  individuals, who  present  certain  natural  physical  traits.     Thus, 
persons  have  been  said  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  who  have  a  clear- 
vhite  or  rofty  complexion ;  a  soft,  delicate  skin;  large  lustrous  blue  eyes,  with 
long  eyelashes,  and  a  pearly  sclerotica;  thickness  of  lips,  especially  the  upper; 
t  narrow  flattened  chest  with  high  shoulders ;  and,  in  childhood,  a  bright, 
active  spirit,  and  precocious  intellect.     Dr.  Wilshire  has  called  attention  to 
I  very  hairy  condition  of  the  skin,  in  children,  particularly  on  the  forehead, 
inns,  back  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulder  blades,  as  peculiarly  indi- 
cative of  a  tuberculous  predisposition.    {LoiuL  Med,  Times,  Ap.  10,  1847.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  with  the  above  characters  have  often  been 
subjects  of  tuberculous  disease ;  but  too  much  stress  was  at  one  time  laid 
opon  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes.     Observation  has 
shown  that  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  persons  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes, 
nd  a  swarthy  complexion  are  affected,  as  of  those  with  opposite  physical 
characters.     Negroes  are,  in  this  climate,  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than 
the  whites. 

But  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  signs  which  indicate  a  com- 
mencing developement  of  disease,  and  which  often  long  precede  the  deposition 
of  tubercle.  Such  are  a  pale,  somewhat  puffy  countenance ;  swollen  lips,  which 
are  apt  to  be  sore  and  chapped  in  cold  weather;  tumefaction  about  the  nostrils; 

*  From  a  personal  observation  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  cases,  Rokitansky 
giTCfl  the  following  as  the  order  of  parts,  in  reference  to  their  liability  to  tubercle  in  the 
•dolt:  1.  lungs,  2.  intestinal  canal,  8.  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  abdominal  and 
hroBchial,  4.  Tarj'nx,  6.  serous  membranes,  especially  the  peritoneum  and  pleura,  6.  pia 
outer.  7.  brain,  8.  spleen,  9.  kidney^  10.  liver,  11.  bones  and  periosteum,  12.  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  18.  testicles,  prostate,  and  seminal  vessels,  14.  spinal  cord,  16.  muscles 
of  animal  life.  In 'children,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  most  frequently  af- 
fected, and  after  these,  the  lungs,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  brain,  serous  membranes, 
4c.  This  order,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by 
Loais.  It  relates,  however,  only  to  the  comparative  frequency  in  which  the  tubercles 
are  found  in  the  several  organs  after  death.  The  order  of  frequency  in  reference  to 
the  primary  attack  is  very  different.  Here  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands  maintain 
the  precedence;  whUe  the  intestines,  larynx  and  trachea,  serous  membranes,  spleen, 
and  liver  aro  so  low  on  the  list  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  a 
primary  attack.  {Note  to  the  second  and  third  editions.) 
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occasional  purulent  discharges  from  the  nostrils  or  ears;  a  tendency  to  sore- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and  especially  to  a  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  conjunctiva ; 
vesicular  eruptions  behind  the  ears,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  head  and  face; 
sourish  or  otherwise  disagreeable  exhalations  from  the  skin ;  slight  swelling 
and  induration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  enlarged  tonsils ;  a  rickety  con- 
dition of  the  bones;  a  weak  but  excitable  pulse;  fiabby  muscles;  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  height,  without  corresponding  lateral  developement;  and  general 
weakness,  indicated  by  fatigue  after  moderate  exertion.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  symptoms  are  present  in  every  case ;  but  enough  of  them 
frequently  are  so  to  justify  solicitude,  and  to  lead  the  prudent  practitioner  to 
the  adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Not  unfrequently,  a  slight  febrile  move- 
ment, rather  occasional  than  persistent,  is  observed  in  addition  to  the  other 
phenomena ;  and^  indeed,  such  a  movement  is  sometimes  the  immediate  foro- 
runner  or  attendant  of  a  copious  tuberculous  deposition. 

The  tuberculous  diathesis  is  also  characterized  by  the  modified  condition  of 
the  inflammatory  process  which  it  produces.  Inflammation,  occurring  in  sys- 
tems under  it^  influence,  very  generally  assumes  a  slow  or  chronic  form,  is 
accompanied  with  comparatively  little  heat  or  pain,  and,  after  suppuration, 
leaves  abscesses  which  heal  very  slowly,  and  are  sometimes  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate. The  affection,  under  these  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  scrofulous  hijiammaiion.  It  is  very  often  the  immediate  result  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  and  irritating  the  neighbouring 
parts;  and  the  purulent  discharge  is  frequently  mixed  with  broken  down 
tubercle  in  the  form  of  curdy  matter.  But  the  deposition  of  tubercle  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  of  all  cases  of  scrofulous  inflammation.  The  diathesis 
appears  sometimes  of  itself  to  predispose  to  inflammation ;  and,  when  that  pro- 
cess occurs  from  other  causes,  it  often  assumes  the  peculiar  scrofulous  character, 
even  though  no  tubercles  may  be  present. 

After  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  during  their  maturation  and  discharge, 
the  system  often  sympathizes  strongly,  and  there  is  almost  always,  at  first,  a 
simple  irritative  fever,  and  afterwards,  when  suppuration  has  become  established, 
more  or  less  hectic  fever,  which,  in  severe  cases,  rapidly  exhausts  the  remain- 
ing strength. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  it  would  appear  that  the 
blood,  in  scrofulous  cachexia,  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  coagulable  matter  in 
relation  to  the  serum,  and  that  the  serum  itself  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
in  health ;  while  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  is,  in  some  degree,  independent 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  if  these  had  undergone  a  partial  disintegration.  {Diet, 
de  MetL^  xxviii.  221.)  The  blood  is,  therefore,  watery  and  impoverished,  and 
incapable  of  supplying  the  nutritive  function  sufficiently.  But  it  should  be 
stated  that  Lebert-,  in  the  examination  of  many  cases,  never  observed  the  red- 
dened serum  noticed  by  M.  Dubois.  {TraiU  Pratique  des  Malad.  Scrof,  el 
Tuberc.f  p.  33.)  Dr.  Glover  inferred,  from  a  series  of  original  experiments, 
that  the  albumen  is  increased  and  the  blood  corpuscles  diminished.  {Pathol. 
and  Treat,  of  Scrofula,  Lond,,  1846,  p.  115.)  In  phthisis,  according  to 
Andral  and  Gavarret,  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  diminishes,  and  that 
of  the  fibrin  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  disease.  That  of  the  red  cor- 
poacles  is  almost  always  below  the  healthy  standard ;  that  of  fibrin  often  above 
It  Bat  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  is  a  result  of  the  inflammation  occasioned 
bj  the  tubercles;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  it  is  in  excess  under  other  circum- 
stances. From  the  observations  of  Nicholson  it  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  that 
the  fibrin  is,  in  many  instances,  diminished. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  affection,  denominated  tuberculous  disease,  but 
of  which  the  tubercle  is  a  mere  incident^  though  a  very  general,  characteristic, 
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iiid  moet  important  incident  ?  This  question  cannot  be  fully  answered,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  that,  generally,  the  vital  energies 
are  enfeebled,  and  the  blood  impoverished  or  depraved.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tendency  to  the  tuberculous  deposition  is  due  directly  to  the  condition 
of  the  Uood.  But  the  state  of  the  blood  must  itself  be  dependent  upon  some 
deficiency  or  depravation  of  the  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated,  and  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  some  original  vice  in  the  organic  constitution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  favour  the  developement  of  the  disease, 
may  aid  us  somewhat  in  understanding  its  nature.  These  are  almost  all  of 
a  eharaeter  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  impoverish  the 
Uood.  Insufficient  food,  confinement,  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  habitual 
ezposare  to  cold,  sensual  excesses,  great  loss  of  blood  or  other  depletion,  and 
the  depressing  passions,  greatly  favour  the  developement  of  tubercles,  and 
even  appear  capable  sometimes  of  producing  the  diathesis.  It  has  been  found, 
hj  experiment,  that  tubercles  are  gener^ited  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  by 
eiose  confinement.  But  there  are  many  individuals  upon  whom  all  these 
auxses  may  be  made  to  operate,  and  so  intensely  even  as  to  produce  fatal 
eiacts,  without  giving  rise  to  this  particular  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
tbat  the  great  majority  of  mankind  might  perish,  under  these  circumstances, 
ttd  give  no  sign  of  tubercles.  There  is  something  more,  therefore,  than  mere 
debility.  There  is  some  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  organization,  generally 
derived  or  inherited  from  the  parent,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  disease. 
The  other  causes  are  in  general  merely  exciting.  They,  no  doubt,  often  in- 
dace  the  disease,  when  it  might  otherwise  never  have  been  developed ;  but  they 
ire  generally  incapable  of  producing  it,  unless  in  subjects  having  some  innate 
disposition  towards  it.  In  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  tuberculous 
disease,  the  original  and  essential  cause  will  probably  be  found  to  be  an  in- 
herited peculiarity  of  organization. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  tubercle  is  a  product  of  inflammation, 
and  diflfers  from  other  products  of  the  same  process  only  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  fluids,  or  the  deficient  energy  of  the  solids,  or 
the  conjectural  circumstance,  that  the  white  vessels,  or  those  carrying  only 
eolonrless  blood,  are  especially  affected.  But  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  tubercles  exist  without  any  in- 
jbmmaiion  whatever,  evinced  either  by  the  symptoms,  or  by  anatomical 
examination.  No  fact  in  pathology  is  better  established  than  this.  Un- 
donbtedly,  inflammation  is  often  found  in  connexion  with  them.  But  it  is 
fjenermlly  a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  It  comes  on  after  the  tubercles  have 
been  formed,  and  not  before  them.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercles, 
hjoun  their  production.  It  causes  exudation,  and,  if  the  material  out  of 
which  tubercles  are  formed  is  present,  this  will  probably  be  deposited  along 
with  other  exuded  matters. 

The  nature  of  tubercle  has  been  a  subject  of  some  inquiry.  Very  different 
analytical  results  have  been  obtained  by  diffiarent  chemists.  An  analysis 
by  Dr.  Glover  gave  for  200  grains  of  very  pure  tuberculous  matter,  in  the 
erode  state,  6.75  parts  of  fats,  7.50  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol 
tad  water,  with  loss,  0.45  of  chlorides,  0.58  of  earthy  salts  (phosphates), 
0.50  of  alkaline  salts,  21.72  of  protein  residue,  and  162.50  of  water.  (Pathol. 
OMd  Treat,  of  Scro/,,  p.  73.)  The  precise  nature  of  the  protein  base  of 
tnberde  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Some  che- 
mista  profess  to  have  found  fibrin,  others  albumen,  and  others  again  casein 
and  pyin.  In  the  instance  just  stated,  Dr.  Glover  could  not  detect  a  trace 
of  either  of  the  two  last- mentioned  principles.    In  another  experiment,  he 
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foun*!  what  he  considered  to  be  albumen  iind  pyio,  but  Bever  finccoeded  in 
obtaining  caacio. 

Tbe  microscopic  constitution  of  tubercle  has  been  definitivelj  ascertained 
by  Jl-  Ijcbcrt,  wliose  Btfttements  have  been  essentially  confirmed  by  subae- 
queut  observers.  The  constitueufs,  before  the  softening  of  tbe  tubercle,  are 
1,  a  hynline,  formless  substance,  2.  raolcculefl  or  molecnlur  granuks  in  great 
numl>ers,  and  3,  peculiar  and  eharaeteristic  COTpuscles  j  the  two  latter  being 
held  togetber  bj  tbe  translyeent  material  first  mentioned.  The  corpuscles 
are  f|uite  distinct  from  all  otbers.  They  are  seldom  perfectly  round,  but  we 
irregularly  polyhedral  with  rounded  angles^  approaching  tfotrtetimes  tbe  sphe- 
rical, and  sometimes  the  oval  form.  Their  diameter  varies  from  about 
riVu  *^  TiVff  ^^  ^^  incli.  Within  the  transparent  envelope  is  a  somewhat 
translucent  matter,  probably  of  a  solid  conKistcnecj  in  which  are  embedded 
from  three  to  ten  or  more  irranules.  \V' atcr  does  not  change  thcra.  Acetic 
acid  renders  them  more  transparent,  and  enables  us  to  determine  positively 
that  they  contain  no  nucleus;  by  which  eircumstaoce,  as  well  as  by  their 
shape,  and  their  much  smaller  size,  they  arc  readily  distinguishable  from  pus 
corpuscles.  In  only  one  instance  did  Lebert  ever  detect  a  nucleus.  These 
peculiar  eorpuselea  arc  foun «i  in  all  varieties  of  tubercle.  Tbey  are  numerous 
and  closely  compacted  together,  and  to  this  circumstance  probably  owe  their 
irregtilar  form. 

When  the  tubercle  softens,  tbe  cementing  hyaline  substance  liquefies,  and 
the  corpuscles  thus  set  free  imbibe  apparently  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  be<*ome 
somewhat  larger,  and  assume  a  splierical  shape»  In  the  progress  of  the 
change,  the  cell-wall  ultimately  dif^solves,  and  the  included  granules  are  libe* 
rated,  thus  increasing  this  constituent  of  the  tiil>orculous  mass.  In  this  con* 
dilion,  the  matter  bears  to  the  uDas>isted  eye  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
pus,  from  wkk'h,  however,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
differ  essentially,  as  it  never  contains  the  pus  corpuscle;  and,  whenever  this 
body  exists  in  tuberculous  matter,  it  is  always  derived  from  tbe  neighbouring 
tissues.  When  pus  from  some  external  source,  as  frequently  happens,  be- 
comes mingled  with  the  softening  tubercle,  it  hastens  its  dissolution  and  coo- 
version  into  a  granular  fluid.  In  giome  instances,  after  being  thoroughly 
liquefied,  the  tuhereulous  matter  is  absorbed,  leaving  only  saline  or  calcftreovs 
matter,  which,  appearing  tirst  in  points,  gradually  increases^  and  at  length 
forms  an  Qggregute  chalk-like  body* 

Tbe  above  observations  iipply  to  the  yellow  tubercle.  The  gray  or  semi- 
transpanjnt  granulations  contain  fibres,  the  hyaline  constituent  sometimes 
finely  granular,  and  tbe  peculiar  corpuf*cles,  which,  from  their  great  compact- 
ness, are  less  easily  distinguishable  than  in  the  other  variety.  According  to 
Lebert,  the  fibres  are  derived  from  the  tissues  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
tuberculous  matter  is  deposited,  and  give  tntnsparency  to  the  mass  by  sepft- 
rating  the  corpuscles.  In  the  conversion  of  the  gray  into  the  yellow  tuberti 
tbe  hhres  ore  first  destroyed,  and  the  corpuscles  being  set  free  eongregntal 
tbe  eentre,  and,  together  with  the  granules  which  are  formed,  give  ycllon 
and  opacity  to  the  mass.  In  tbe  yellow  miliary  tubercle  there  is  little  i 
fibre  unless  at  tbe  very  earliest  stage  of  its  formation,  and  the  hyaline 
stance  is  more  granular.  The  gray  granuhiiions  are  most  freffuent  in  the 
subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  pleura  and  periloneumf  and  among  the  fibres 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Besides  the  elements  proper  to  the  tubercle  itself,  others  arc  often  inci- 
dentally present  j  as  the  black  matter  of  melanosis,  fatty  matter,  and  the  incor- 
porated fibres  already  referred  to,  all  of  which  may  exist  in  the  tubercle  before 
its  disintegmtion;  while  afterwards  are  often  added  to  it^  frouj  the  neighbour* 
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ing  parts,  blood  corpuscles,  the  epithelial  scales  and  other  detritus  of  adjoiniDg 
tiseaes,  crystals  of  salts,  and  all  the  products  of  inflammation.  (Lcbert, 
Pkjftwkxpe  Paihologique.) 

The  readiest  explanation  of  the  phenomena  successively  presented  by 
tabercles  is,  that  a  formless  matter  is  iirst  extravasated,  having  a  low  and 
feeble  vitality,  that,  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect  attempt  at  organization, 
gnnales  and  peculiar  corpuscles  are  generated,  and  that  the  tubercle  thus 
formed  grows  like  cartilage  by  imbibition,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  the  law 
of  its  eoDstitutioD,  andcrgoes  a  series  of  changes  ending  in  its  complete  dis- 
utegrmtaoD. 

MELANOSIS. 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  though  more  common  in  the  inferior  animals 
than  in  man.  It  is  characterised  by  the  deposition,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  of  a  peculiar  black  or  dark-coloured  substance,  which  has  given  origin 
to  the  name.  This  substance  is  deposited  either  in  isolated  masses,  in  the 
inbstance  of  the  tissues,  upon  the  free  surfaee  of  membranes,  or  in  the  liquid 
fiirm,  in  cavities  whether  natural  or  morbid. 

The  melaootic  matter  is  most  frequently  in  isolated  bodies,  which  vary  in 
Bsgnitude  from  the  sise  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  and,  in  some 
fare  instuioes,  have  been  known  much  to  exceed  the  latter  dimensions.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  larger  masses  are  formed  by  the  aggregation 
of  the  smaller.  When  single,  these  bodies  are  in  general  rather  regularly 
^)herieal;  bat,  when  aggregated,  are  often  very  irregular,  having  a  tuber- 
eafaited  sorfiice,  and  sometimes  resembling,  in  appearance,  a  string  of  beads, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Their  colour  is  dark,  but  of  different  hues,  sometimes 
nddish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  bistre  or  soot  colour,  and  occasionally  bluish, 
viohuseoaA,  or  black*  They  differ  also  in  consistence,  some  having  the  tirm- 
IMM  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  others  the  softness  of  suet,  and  others  again  being 
pnltaeeoos  or  semifluid ;  and  these  different  conditions  may  all  exist  in  the 
sasM  person,  at  the  same  time.  They  are  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inodorous, 
tkoDgh  sometime  said  to  smell  disagreeably.  When  rubbed  between  the 
fingerSy  thej  impart  to  them  a  temporary  stain.  No  trace  of  organizution 
hu  ewer  b^u  detected  in  them ;  and,  if  any  signs  of  vascularity  have  been 
ohMTved  in  the  masses,  it  has  been  in  the  tissue  which  is  occasionally  involved 
ia  tliem,  in  conseqaence  of  the  union  of  neighbouring  deposits.  In  general, 
thej  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
have  been  deposited ;  but,  in  some  instances,  they  are  enclosed  in  what  ap- 
peacB  to  be  a  cyst^  but  which  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  condensed 
sraolar  ■tructnre  around  them.  Under  the  microscope,  they  appear  to  be 
Made  np  of  unorganised  granules,  among  which  are  sometimes  seen  cells 
from  the  neij^bonring  tissues  enclosing  the  same  dark  matter. 

When  the  black  matter  is  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  it  seems  sometimes  to 
mute  with  them  molecularly,  colouring  them  uniformly,  or  appearing  like 
dots  prodnoed  by  sprinkling  dark  granules  over  the  surface.  In  this  way  it 
maj  unite  with  healthy  structure,  or  with  that  which  is  diseased ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  indurated  fibrinous  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  with 
tubercle,  with  scirrhus,  or  with  medullary  fungus.  In  these  aff^tions,  the 
mdanotio  matter  may  be  interspersed  in  granules  among  the  proper  consti- 
tnento  of  the  morbid  structure,  or  may  form  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  its 
pseuliar  oelis. 

Occasionally,  it  has  been  observed  in  small  patches,  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  serous  membraneS|  especially  of  the  peritoneum.     Some  bclievo  that 
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they  have  nho  detected  it  on  the  raucous  surfaces;  aud  persons  are  not  want- 
ing who  consider  the  hiack  discharges  of  melsena  and  hlack  vomit,  aa  owing 
their  colour  to  an  identical  product.  It  has  certainly  been  found  in  the 
liquid  form  in  cavities,  cither  natural,  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  formed  by 
disease  in  one  of  the  organs. 

After  deposition,  the  matter  increases  by  further  extravasation  from  the 
surrounding  tissue,  and  not  by  growth.  Laennec  supposed  that  the  little 
tumours  underwent  a  softening  process,  similar  to  that'of  tubercles,  and,  like 
them,  discharged  their  contents  through  ulceration.  But  subsequent  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  they  have  no  inherent  tendency  of  that  kind.  By 
pressing  upon  surrounding  parts,  like  any  other  foreign  body,  they  sometimes 
excite  inflammation,  and  its  consequences,  serous  and  fibrinous  effusion,  sup- 
puration, and  ulceration.  But  the  melanotic  bodies,  in  these  cases,  act  me- 
chanically. They  are  usually  very  slow  in  their  progress.  In  those  eases 
in  which  melanosis  has  been  supposed  to  pursue  an  active  course,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  tubercle  or  cancer,  it  has  been  the  structure  in  whiob 
the  black  matter  was  deposited  that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, and  not  the  black  matter  itself,  which  has  probably  been  quite  innocent. 

Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  matter  of  melanosis.  They  gene- 
rally agree  in  this  one  result,  that  it  has  the  same  character  as  the  blood, 
though  somewhat  modified.  Thus,  it  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  various  saline 
ingredients,  iron,  and  a  colouring  substance  which  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  blood,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles^ 
Some  have  supposed  the  melanotic  deposit  to  be  the  same  as  the  black  pig- 
ment of  the  eye  and  hair,  and  of  the  skin  in  the  negro.  It  is  said  that  white 
horses  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  which  are  darker  coloured,  and  old 
gray-haired  persons,  among  human  subjects,  than  the  young ;  and  a  theory 
of  its  nature,  deduced  from  these  facts,  ascribes  the  affection  to  a  sort  of  me- 
tastatic deposit ;  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  no  longer  secreted  in  the  hair, 
seeking  an  outlet  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
this  hypothesis,  the  complaint  occurs  also  in  dark- haired  animals,  and  in  men 
not  yet  gray. 

That  is  a  much  more  probable  theory,  which  considers  the  disease  to  be  a 
sort  of  interior  hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  black  vomit  is 
malignant  fevers;  the  blood  probably  undergoing  an  imperfect  secretory 
change,  at  the  moment  of  extravasation.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  all  explanations  are  purely  hypothetical.  The  auction  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  a  peculiar  diathesis,  or  constitutional  tendency;  as  the 
deposition  often  takes  place  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time ;  abd  the  melanotic  tumours  are  very  seldom  solitary.  Nor  will  it  be 
venturing  much,  to  suppose  that  the  extravasation  of  the  black  matter  de- 
pends immediately  upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the  blood.  But  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  disorder,  what  its  causes,  and  what  its  charaeteristio  signs^ 
independently  of  the  mere  act  of  deposition,  are  all  points  upon  which  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant. 

The  melanotic  deposition,  though  most  frequent  in  the  cellular  and  adipose 
tissue,  may  take  placo  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  occurs,  probably,  more 
frequently  in  the  liver  or  the  lungs  than  in  any  other  organ ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  also  in  the  skin,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
membranes,  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  brain, 
kidneys,  &o.  In  all  these  situations,  it  produces  effects  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  foreign  body,  and  symptoms  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
functions  of  the  part.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  melanotic  disease  can  bo 
distinguished,  during  life,  from  others  producing  similar  disorder  of  the  funo. 
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tioos,  except  when  the  affeciion  exists  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  character- 
istic tomoare  upon  the  skin.  In  such  cases,  any  existing  internal  disorder 
of  apparent  organic  origin,  may,  with  some  degree  of  oonldence,  he  ascribed 
in  part  or  wholly  to  melanosis. 

II.   DISBA8B  WITH  ORGANIZED  PRODUCTS. — MORBID  GROWTHS. 

Morbid  growths  may  be  arranged  in  three  subdivisions.  The/r«/  embraces 
those  in  which  the  organized  product  has  a  close  resemblance  to  some  healthy 
tissoe,  without  an  independent  power  of  nutrition  or  reproduction,  and  with- 
out malignant  tendency.  To  this  section  belong  cysts,  and  non-malignant 
organized  tumours.  The  second  subdivision  includes  those  morbid  growths 
which  have  a  peculiar  organization,  and  which,  along  with  a  malignant  tend- 
ency, and  an  apparent  power  of  repetition  or  Teproduction,  have  yet  a  close 
natritive  connexion  with  the  system.  Such  are  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma. 
To  the  third  subdivision  belong  all  independent  organized  bodies,  formed 
and  existing  within  the  system,  yet  having  a  distinct  life  of  their  own,  and 
depending  on  the  parts  about  them  only  for  a  convenient  nidus,  and  the 
mtterials  of  nutrition.  These  are  the  parasitic  animals,  or  entozoa,  which| 
ander  the  names  of  hydatids^  tcorms,  &c.,  infest  the  human  frame. 

a.  Organized  Non-malignant  Products. 

These  may  be  either  cysts  containing  various  products  of  secretion,  or 
organiied  tumours  with  or  without  a  cystiform  envelope. 

1.  CrsTS. — Cavities  are  frequently  formed  in  the  body,  containing  liquid 
and  solid  matters,  and  bounded  by  membranous  tunics,  which,  however,  are 
the  results  of  some  of  the  processes  previously  treated  of  in  this  work,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  present  section.  Thus,  matters 
foteigii  to  the  system,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or  the  result  of  mor- 
bid processes  within,  excite  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
oceasioii  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  envelopes,  and  in  some 
BMasore  isolates  them.  Again,  certain  natural  cavities  are  sometimes  irri- 
tated into  uohealthv  action,  and,  by  the  consequent  excess  of  their  secretion, 
expand  their  walls,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  great  magnitude.  Some 
of  these  are  naturally  closed,  as  the  ovarian  vesicles,  the  burssd  of  the 
tendons,  Ac. ;  others  are  open  in  health,  but  are  either  unable  to  discharge 
the  ezeess  of  their  secretion,  as  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  or  become 
closed  by  an  inflammatory  adhesion,  as  the  cells  of  the  areolar  or  adipose 
iiisDe.  Thirdly,  in  eonsequenoe  of  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  cavities,  or  in 
the  coarse  of  tubes,  arising  from  inflammation,  the  presence  of  calculi,  hard- 
ening of  muooB,  compression  from  without,  &c.,  the  healthy  secretions  accu- 
nnlate  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  produce  sometimes  large  tumours 
of  an  apparently  encysted  character.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  tumour  under 
the  tongue  depominated  ranula,  and  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duet.  None  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  morbid  affections  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  cysts  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  are  closed  membranous  bags,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  serous  membranes,  capable  of  secreting  from  their  inner 
snrfaee,  and  closely  connected,  by  their  outer  surface,  with  the  tissues  around 
them.  Their  contents  are  very  diversified  both  in  consistence  and  nature ; 
being  either  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or  solid,  and  consisting  of  serous,  sanguineous, 
oleaginous,  mucoid,  or  puruloid  matter.  Names  have  been  given  to  them  in 
aoeofdance  with  the  character  of  these  contents*    Thus,  when  the  enclosed 
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matter  is  watery,  like  the  semrn  of  the  hlood,  they  are  said  to  heterow;  when 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  m^licerons;  when  similar  to  fit,  steatamafofu; 
and  when  of  a  soft,  pnltaceous  consistence,  like  concrete  pns,  atkeramatous. 

Thoy  may  be  solitary  or  numerous,  single  or  grouped  together,  and  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  visible  magnitude,  up  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  or 
larger.  In  general  each  cyst  is  simple,  or  complete  in  itself;  bat  there  are 
also  compound  cysts,  first  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  outgrowth  of  smaller  cysts  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
original  bag,  similar  to  it  in  structure,  and  sometimes  quite  filling  its  oayity. 
The  cystic  walls  occasionally  become  much  thickened,  and  are  liable  to  nnderso 
various  degeneration,  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  or  formation  in  their  sno- 
stance  of  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  or  bony  matter.  They  are  sometimea,  like 
the  healthy  tissues,  attacked  with  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which, 
blood,  lymph,  pus,  &c.,  may  be  mingled  with  the  previous  contents  of  their 
cavities.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  cartilages,  and  per- 
haps the  bones.  In  the  abdomen,  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
abdominal  dropsy  called  encysted. 

These  cysts  are  formed  without  preceding  inflammation,  or  appreciable  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  They  seem  to  be  the  mere  result  of  a  perverted  nutrition. 
Probably,  one  of  the  microscopic  cells  or  cell-germs,  which  form  the  bases  of 
most  of  our  tissues,  takes  on,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  new  mode  of 
action,  which  issues  in  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  having  certain  laws  of  ita 
own,  though  with  a  close  resemblance  to  some  one  of  the  healthy  tisanes,  espe- 
cially the  areolar,  or  the  serous.  Though  capable  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  secreted  matter  in  their  cavities,  of  an  almost  in- 
definite expansion,  and  often  attaining  a  very  great  magnitude,  they  have  no 
power  of  converting  the  neighbouring  tissues  into  structure  analogous  to  their 
own ;  nor  have  they  any  essential  tendency  to  degeneration.  They  prove  in- 
jurious, as  a  general  rule,  only  by  their  physical  properties,  such  as  their  con- 
sistence or  bulk,  or  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the  nutriment  which  waa 
destined  for  the  healthy  tissues,  and  thus  producing  a  general  atrophy. 

But,  in  these  modes,  they  are  often  the  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger.  Their  bulk  and  weight  alone  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  much 
discomfort.  They  derange  the  functions,  not  only  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  formed,  but  also  of  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  displaeing, 
compressing,  or  irritating  them.  Not  unfrequenily,  inflammation  is  produced 
in  the  surrounding  tissues,  ending  in  their  partial  destruction  by  suppnratioo, 
ulceration,  &c.,  or  in  a  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  osseous  degeneration.  They  not 
unfirequently  obstruct,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  outlets  of  secretory  ^anda, 
the  alimentary  passages,  the  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce serious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects.  They  occasionally  burst  from  over 
distension,  efiusing  their  contents,  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  into 
neighbouring  cavities.  Finally,  as  before  stated,  they  are  themselves  capaUe 
of  taking  on  inflammation,  and  inducing  many  of  the  residta,  general  and 
local,  which  follow  that  morbid  process  in  the  normal  tissues. 

These  morbid  growths  are  sometimes  of  local  origin,  and  sometimes  appear 
to  depend  upon  a  general  depravation.  But  of  their  causes  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  In  relation  to  the  modes  of  detecting  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  in  which  they  are  produced. 

2.  OiioANizED  Non-malignant  Tumours. — In  almost  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  organized  structures  occasionally  form,  distinguishable  by 
their  bulk,  consisfence,  or  nature,  from  the  structure  in  or  upon  which  they 
are  developed.  These  are  often  the  result  of  morbid  processes  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  the  eff^asion  of  coagulable  lymph  from  inflammation^  or  aimplft 
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hypertrophy  from  excess  of  natritive  action,  and,  in  such  cases,  do  not  belong 
to  the  section  of  diseases  now  nnder  consideration.  But,  not  unfrequentlj, 
they  occur  without  any  previous  discoverable  disorder,  or  any  morbid  action 
whatever,  other  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  their  own  formation.  They 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  mor- 
bid growth  within  it.  Their  structure  is  various,  and  they  are  named  accords 
ugly.  Dr.  P^t  describes  the  following  varieties;  1.  the  fatty ^  resembling 
the  normal  adipose  tissue;  2.  the  fibro<ellulary  resembling  the  ordinary  fibro-' 
eellukr  or  areolar  tissue;  8.  the  fibrous,  imitating  the  normal  fibrous  or  ten- 
dinous tissue ;  4.  the  recurring  fibroidy  similar  to  the  preceding  in  external 
ippearaBoe,  but  difiering  in  their  tendency  to  return  after  extirpation,  and 
exhibiting  under  the  microscope  elongated  caudate  and  spindle-shaped  cor- 
puscles, aa  if  developing  into  fibres;  5.  the  cartUaginouSy  closely  resembling 
iietal  cartilage  in  appearance  and  structure,  but  characterized  by  great  diver- 
nty  in  the  fona  and  arrangement  of  their  constituent  cells,  nuclei,  and  fibresi 
being  in  this  respect  analogous  to  carcinoma ;  6.  the  hony,  resembling  bone, 
tad  often  developed  firom  the  preceding;  7.  the  myeUddy  or  Jibro-pias$ic  tumours 
of  Lebert,  similar  to  the  fibrous  in  appearance,  but  having  a  peculiar  micro- 
seopic  structure,  which,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  and  vascular,  con- 
lists  esaentially  of  elongated  caudate  spindle-shaped  sells,  nuclei,,  and  certain 
characteristic  cells,  large,  dimly  granular,  and  containing  from  two  to  ten  or 
more  nucleolated  nuclei,  all  embedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance ;  8.  the 
glandular,  imitating  glandular  structure,  as  that  of  the  mamma;  and  9.  the 
elastic  or  vascular^  consisting  of  blood-vessels,  or  of  a  tissue  similar  to  the 
erectile.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  morbid  growths,  which  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work  to  describe  minutely,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  excellent  work  on  surgical  pathology. 

The  origin  of  these  tumours  is  unknown.  We  may  refer  them,  like  the 
cysts  just  described,  to  the  perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  nucleated  cells 
or  cell-germs,  which  retain  their  power  of  extension,  under  the  ordinary 
natritive  influences  of  the  system,  and  impart  their  peculiar  properties  to  all 
the  cells  which  spring  from  them.  But  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  a  step; 
for  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  perversion. 

The  tumours,  so  far  as  they  are  within  reach,  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
sorgeon.  But,  in  some  of  the  interior  structures,  thoy  occasionally  produce 
derangements  which  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Their 
effects,  in  these  situations,  are  for  the  most  part  simply  mechanical,  and  an»- 
logous  to  those  already  described  as  resulting  from  cysts.  Like  them,  too, 
they  may  undergo  inflammation,  the  results  of  which  may  prove  irritant  to 
sorronnding  parts.  Unfortunately,  as  they  are  without  the  circle  of  the 
ordinary  systemic  actions  and  susceptibilities,  they  are  scarcely  in  any  degree 
influenced  by  medical  treatment.  Sometimes  they  become  the  seat  of  malig- 
aant  action,  and  then  belong  to  the  following  section. 


b.  Malignant  Growths. 

CARCINOMA,  OR  CANCER. 

These  are  peculiar  morbid  structures,  with  the  property  of  indefinite  propa- 
gation, the  power  of  displacing  or  transforming  to  their  own  nature  all  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  and  a  tendency  to  ultimate  self-degradation,  and  the  destmo- 
tion  of  life.     They  may  be  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  yean; 
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and  an  indiviclual  may  go  to  his  grave,  at  a  good  old  age,  of  another  disease, 
after  having  long  borne  their  germs  within  him;  bat,  if  by  any  cause  brought 
into  action,  their  progress  is  essentially  and  irresistibly  destructive.  In  this 
respect,  they  differ  from  tuberculous  disease.  Tubercles  have  an  individual 
tendency  totrards  health,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  abundant  production,  a 
general  tendency  to  a  fatal  result.  The  structures  under  consideration  have 
no  reparative  action.  Their  proclivity  is  altogether  towards  death.  Hence 
they  are  very  properly  denominated  malignant. 

Pathologists  are  now  generally  dispel  to  include  all  these  malignant 
growths  under  the  general  title  of  carcinoma,  or  cancer.  These  terms,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  been  frequently  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Thus,  cancer  has  been  confined  by  some  to  the  ulcerative  stage  of  scirrhus ; 
while  the  epithet  cancerous  has  been  extended  to  malignant  affections  of  ana- 
logous character  in  any  stage.  There  is  a  convenience,  however,  in  having 
a  general  designation  for  all  these  structures;  and  the  propriety  of  such  a 
designation  is  indisputable,  if  the  fact  be  admitted  that  they  are  mere  varie- 
ties of  the  same  disease,  which  is  almost  certain.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
the  considerations  may  be  adduced  that  all  of  them,  in  their  earliest  stage, 
often  present  certain  common  features,  however  unlike  they  may  afterwaitls 
become ;  that  all  of  them  may  occur  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Carswell,  in  the  same  organ ;  that  the  characters  of  the 
different  varieties  may  even  be  presented  in  the  same  tumour,  at  different 
stages ;  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  secondary  affection  sometimeB 
belongs  to  a  variety  different  from  that  of  the  primary;  and,  lastly,  that,  after 
the  extirpation  of  one  variety  by  the  knife,  another  may  occur  in  the  same, 
or  another  part  of  the  body.  They  all,  moreover,  contain,  in  greater  or  lest 
number,  a  peculiar  cell,  which  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  cancer. 

Anatomical  and  Microscopic  Characters, — Only  a  single  tumour  may  ex- 
ist in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  many,  occupying  the  same  or  different  organs. 
They  may  be  a  mere  speck  in  size,  or  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  and  of 
any  intervening  magnitude.  In  shape,  they  may  be  irregularly  globular, 
when  surrounded  by  a  structure  of  equable  density ;  pear-shaped,  fungifonUj 
or  like  a  cauliflower,  when  projecting  from  a  free  sur&ce;  in  layers  or  patches, 
when  in  membranous  tissues ;  and  ramified,  when  the  carcinomatous  matter 
occupies  the  veins  or  absorbents.  They  generally  have  an  irregular,  as  it 
were  tuberculated  surface ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Their 
consistence  may  be  very  hard  and  almost  stony,  as  in  scirrhus ;  soft,  like  that 
of  the  brain,  as  in  the  medullary  form  of  the  disease ;  gelatinous,  as  in  the 
colloid  or  gelatinous  cancer ;  or  liquid,  like  cream.  The  colour  is  generally 
white  or  whitish,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  brown,  or  red,  according  as 
oil,  bile,  blood,  or  other  adventitious  matter  is  present.  When  melanosis  co- 
incides with  carcinoma,  the  latter  is  brown  or  blackish. 

When  a  cancerous  tumour  is  subjected  to  pressure,  or  scraped,  a  cream-like 
or  gruel-like  liquid  is  generally  obtained,  in  smaller  or  larger  quantity,  charac- 
teristic of  this  kind  of  growth,  and  called  'Hhe  cancerous  juice."  This  liquid 
has  the  property  of  forming  with  water  a  uniform  emulsion.  It  is  usually  of 
a  pale,  yellowish-white  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  black  from  the 
admixture  of  fat,  blood,  or  melanotic  matter.  Colloid  cancer  is  the  only  va- 
riety which  does  not  yield  it,  the  juice  of  this  being  gelatinous,  and  not  unit- 
ing with  water  to  form  an  emulsion. 

When  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  cancerous  tumours  are  found 
to  consist  of  three  chief  ingredients;  I.  a  fibrous  tissue,  2.  a  viscous  liquid  or 
solid  homogeneous  blastema,  contained  within  the  mieshes  of  that  tissue,  and 
3.  peculiar  celU  in  different  stages  of  developement.    The  proportion  of  these 
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constituents  is  very  different  in  the  different  forms  of  carcinoma  ;  the  fibrous 
being  most  abundant  in  the  hard  varieties,  the  liquid  in  the  gelatinous^  and 
the  cells  ip  the  medullary.  Dr.  Bennet  considers  the  coexit^tence  of  these 
elements  as  essential  to  cancer.  According  to  Lebert,  though  fibres  are  gene- 
nlly  present,  they  are  not  always  so,  being  sometimes  absent  in  very  soffc 
medullary  cancer  (Traiti  Pratique  des  Malad.  Cancireuses^  p.  204) ;  and  Dr. 
Redfem  has  published  an  account  of  a  cancer  of  the  brain,  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  wanting.  (Month.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sct.f  N.  S.  ii.  510.)  Lebcrt 
considers  the  cells  as  the  only  constant  and  essential  element;  and  he  is  prV 
bably  correct.  Blood-vessels  are  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  cancer,  being 
abondant  in  some,  in  others  scanty,  and  in  others  again  distributed  in  clusters. 
Lebert  states  that  he  has  never  detected  nerves  or  absorbents ;  but  Schroder 
Van  der  Kolk  twice  succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  in  the  very  substance 
of  medullary  cancer. 

The  cancer  cells  may  be  besf  seen  by  examining  the  expressed  liquid  with 
t  microscope.  They  are  of  great  diversity  of  form,  being  spherical,  oval, 
irregularly  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles,  triangular,  spindle-shaped,  caud- 
ate, bifurcated,  heart-shaped,  &c.,  all  in  the  same  drop  of  juice.  They  differ 
Dnoh  in  size,  but  are  for  the  most  part  large,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  about 
nVv  Of  T^JTU  of  an  inch.  Their  nucleus  is  also  large,  not  only  in  proportion 
to  other  nuclei,  but  to  the  size  of  the  cell,  of  which  it  often  occupies  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds.  It  is  usually  excentrically  placed,  is  round,  or  oval,  and 
encloses  from  one  to  three  large  nucleoli.  Besides  the  cells  containing  one  or 
two  nuclei,  there  are  others  called  mother-cells^  very  large,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  enclosing  from  three  to  fifteen  nuclei, 
which  are  by  some  considered  as  small  cells,  and  occasionally  present  the  pro- 
per cellular  character.  Still  another  cell  is  that  called  by  Lebert,  the  concerir 
tricj  in  which  a  complete  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  envelope,  and  some- 
times by  several  envelopes  concentrically  arranged.  The  extra-nucleolar 
contents  of  the  cell  have  a  dull,  finely-granular  appearance,  which,  however, 
in  no  degree  obscures  the  nucleus.  Naked  nuclei  fully  formed,  and  others 
in  the  course  of  developement,  exist  in  gi*eat  numbers  intermingled  with  the 
cells ;  and  molecules  and  granule  are  also  dispersed  through  the  cancerous 
jnice.  The  cells  are  rendered  more  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  which  has  no 
decided  effect  on  the  nuclei. 

The  elements  above  enumerated  are  generally  met  with  in  cancerous  struo- 
tares,  and  may  be  considered  as  their  proper  constituents,  though  not  all 
essential.  According  to  Lebert,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  can- 
cers are  destitute  of  the  characteristic  cells  above  described.  Their  absence  in 
these  cases  he  ascribes  either  to  incomplete  developement,  as  in  some  rapidly 
fortned  very  soft  medullary  tumours,  or  to  the  degradation  of  pre-existing  cells. 
Besides  the  proper  ingredients  of  cancer,  others,  purely  accidental,  are  not 
nnfreqaently  met  with,  such  as  fatty  matter,  melanotic  matter,  crystals,  the 
different  results  of  inflammation,  the  constituents  of  the  bipod  in  various 
states  of  degeneracy,  and  the  elements  of  neighbouring  tissues. 

In  degenerating  carcinoma,  the  cells  are  variously  changed.  In  some,  the 
walls  are  much  thickened  and  the  nuclei  converted  into  transparent  vesicles ; 
others  are  altered  by  imbibition,  having  their  cell- wall  distended  and  lami- 
nated, and  their  interior  diffused ;  a  third  set  exhibit  a  granular  and  fatty 
infiltration,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  corpuscles ;  a 
fourth  shrink  up  and  become  dried  by  the  exosmosis  of  their  liquid  contents ; 
and  a  fifth  are  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  a  mass  of  molecular 
granules,  which  appears  to  be  their  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  (Lebert.)  But 
in  almost  all  instances  where  these  forms  are  observed,  they  occupy  but  a 
part  of  the  tumour,  while  unchanged  cells  are  found  in  other  parts. 
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CbeniicttI  investi^tion  baa  furniabRd  ixo  very  satisfjictory  result  in  reference 
to  cancer.  Water,  albuniea,  fibriii,  ];^elatin,  different  kinds  of  fatty  matter,  iroDi 
Bhd  variou?  salts  have  been  detceted;  but  it  is  iniposs^ible  lo  determine  whioli 
o;  tlieae,  aed  what  proportion  of  tbem,  belong  to  the  essential  cancerous  struc- 
ture ;  as  tbe  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood  oece3i«arily  modify 
the  results^ 

On)/ in  and  Proffresi. — ^The  disease  first  appears  in  &  small  spot,  and  gradually 
extends^  or  in  seTeral  nearly  cooti^uons  spots,  whicb  coalesce.  In  either  cuse 
it  ftpretids  by  degrees,  destroying  tbe  neighbouring  structures,  and  forming  a 
tumour,  which  varies  in  shape,  size,  and  consistence^  according  to  tbe  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  produced.  It  appears  to  maintain  a  yascular  con- 
nexion with  the  sunroundiDg  parts;  but  the  veins  are  often  filled  with  can* 
oerouB  matter  or  coagulated  blood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  inject  them. 
Hence  tbe  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins,  bo  oftea  obaeryed  in 
scirrhous  tumours. 

The  constiint  tendency  of  carcinoma,  when  in  action,  is  to  extend  itaelf  by 
encroaching  upon  the  neigbbouring  tissues.  But  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
differs  greatly,  and  has  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  tumour  itself. 
Tbe  hard  varieties  usually  advance  much  more  slowly  than  the  soft,  Tbe 
progress  of  the  disease  is  aflfected  also  by  tbe  age  of  the  patient;  being  much 
Blower  in  the  old  than  id  the  young,  and  generally  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
age.  In  tbe  extension  of  tbe  disease,  contiguous  parts  are  frequently  involved, 
even  though  they  have  no  connexion  in  health.  But,  in  such  cases,  a  union 
appears  to  have  been  previously  effected  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  Thus, 
cancer  of  the  stoiuacii  often  extends  to  the  liver;  that  of  the  uterus,  to  the 
rectum,  bladder,  ttc.  The  disease  is  also  apt  to  travel  along  the  absorbcnta, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  lymphatic  glauds  in  its  course.  Hence,  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  affected  by  cancer  in  the  brea«t, 
and  thoBc  of  the  groin  hy  cancer  of  the  testicle.  The  propagation  may  be 
owing  either  to  a  sympathetic  irritation,  acting  upon  a  cancerous  predisposition, 
or,  what  appears  more  probable,  to  a  trausplautation  of  the  cancerous  germs 
through  the  medium  of  tbe  absorbents.  The  disease  very  firequeatly  alao  ex- 
tends ukimati'ly  to  various  distant  organs.  Thus,  the  luoga  are  very  apt  to 
suffer  in  ca-Mcs  of  external  carcinoma.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  tbe  result 
may  be  owing  rather  to  a  general  carcinomatous  diathesis^  than  to  the  mere 
propagation  of  disease  from  a  single  point. 

One  of  the  characters  of  advancing  carcinoma  is  gradually  to  soften,  and 
ultimately  to  ulc(»rate.  The  hard  vuricties  are  sometimes  converted  into  the 
soft,  and  the  soft  become  softer;  and  both,  in  the  end,  occasionally  assume  a 
diffluent  consistence  like  that  of  cream.  The  process  of  softening  may  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  tbe  tumour.  It  is  usually  attended  with  increased  vma- 
cuiarity.  The  disease,  in  most  cases,  if  not  sooner  fatiil  by  its  influence  upon 
tbe  system,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  gangrene,  ends  in  ulceratiou.  The 
resulting  ulcer  is  of  an  aggravated  chiiracter,  with  ragged  and  inverted  or 
everted  edges,  often  deep  excavations,  a  sauious  and  extremely  offensive  dia- 
ohar^,  and  a  frequent  disposition  to  bleed  and  to  slough.  Gangrene  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the 
foroiatioQ  of  the  carcinomatous  matter  in  tbe  blood-vessels.  In  the  soft  va- 
rieties, especially,  enormous  sloughs  sometimes  separate;  and  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  whole  disoai<ed  structure  has  thus  been  destroyed  and 
thrown  off,  with  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  cancer  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  suppuration;  but 
these  results  arc  rare  in  the  genuine  carciuoraatnus  structure;  and,  when  ab- 
served  in  connexion  with  the  disease!,  are  probably  most  frequently  situatod  m 
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the  rarrounding  or  invaded  nonnal  tissue.  Some  believe  that  carcinoma touA 
structure  occamonally  undergoes  a  calcareous  transformation,  and  thus  loses  its 
nalignant  characten  Dr.  Bennet  has  met  with  cases  which  he  considers  as 
affording  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  Rokitansky  not  only  admits 
this  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  but  another  also,  called  saponification,  by  which 
the  matter  of  the  cancerous  cells  is  converted  into  fat,  and  forms  emulsive  or 
nponaceoas  compounds.  But  even  those  who  believe  in  these  modes  of  cure, 
libit  that  they  are  extremely  rare;  and,  according  to  Lebert,  allowing  that  a 
cancerous  tumour  may  perish,  or  be  destroyed,  the  disease  always  exists,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  new  tumourS|  unless  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  patient  from  some  other  cause. 

Seat. — Every  organ,  and  almost  every  tissue  of  the  .body,  are  liable  to 
become  the  seat  of  cancer.  Certain  parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  than 
others;  as  the  female  mamma,  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  and  the  testes.  But 
the  disease  occurs  also  in  the  bowels,  especially  the  rectum,  in  the  oesophagus, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the  tissues,  the  cellular  is  most  frequently  attacked ; 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  often  affected;  and  the  complaint  is  occa- 
aonally  met  with  in  the  muscular,  the  vascular,  and  the  bony  structures.  It 
seldom  seises  on  the  proper  fibrous  tissues,  or  cartilages.  Though  the  veins  are 
readily  attacked,  the  arteries  appear  to  resist  it  considerably.  It  is  sometimes 
confined  to  one  part  or  organ,  sometimes  occurs  in  several  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not,  however,  often  met  with  in  the  same  organ  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 
In  females  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  males,  occurring  in  the  former  more 
cq)ecially  at  the  period  when  the  catamenia  cease,  and  in  the  latter  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  50.  When  it  occurs  in  early  life,  it  seizes  most  frequently 
upon  the  absorbent  glands,  the  large  joints,  or  the  cellular  tissue,  and  seldom 
spon  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  mamma.  From  statistical  researches  by  Dr.  John 
Le  Conte,  it  would  appear  that  carcinomatous  affections  become  relatively  more 
frequent  with  increasing  age,  that  women  are  moro  .liable  to  the  disease  than 
men  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  organs  affected^ 
the  uterus  is  most  liable,  the  stomach  next,  then  the  mamma,  the  liver,  &c. 
{SmUh.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.j  May,  1846.) 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  shape,  consistence,  and  situation  of  carcinoma 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Jt  is  usually  attended  with  pain  at  some  period 
of  its  progress,  though  this  symptom  is  exceedingly  irregular.  Not  uufire- 
qoently,  especially  in  the  internal  organs,  it  has  made  very  great  advances 
befqre  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.  The  characteristic  pain  of  car- 
cinoma is  sharp  and  lancinating.  Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  patient, 
previously  quite  easy,  feels  upon  a  sudden  an  acute,  sometimes  excruciating 
pain,  shooting  through  the  part  affected,  and  then  ceasing  for  a  time.  But 
this  is  not  experienced  in  all  cases;  nor  is  it  confined  to  cancerous  diseases, 
being  a  frequent  form  of  neuralgia.  It  is  when  ulceration  has  extended  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  that  the  patient  suffers  most;  and  now  the  pains  are 
often  exceedingly  distressing.  In  the  commencement,  the  pain  frequently 
intermits.  Towards  the  close,  it  may  become  almost  constant,  though  still 
liable  to  remissions. 

The  system  always  becomes  affected  in  advancing  carcinoma.  It  is  said  that 
a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  cachectic  condition;  but  this  is 
eertainly  not  always  the  case;  as  cancer  very  often  commences  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  health.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  involve  the 
system,  the  patient  generally  has  a  peculiar  wan,  sallow  paleness  of  complexion, 
which,  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  is  almost  characteristic  of  carcinoma. 
Disordered  digestion,  general  weakness,  and  emaciation   are  also  common 
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attendaDts  upon  the  cancerous  cachexia;  but,  in  some  cases,  a  considerable 
fulness  of  habit  is  maintained,  even  to  the  close  of  the  complaint.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  the  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  and  febrile  symptoms  appear. 

In  the  regular  course  of  carcinoma,  the  patient  may  sink  under  the  exhaus- 
tion from  pain,  general  irritation,  excessive  discharge,  sloughing,  &o. ;  but  more 
frequently  the  disease  terminates  by  interfering  with  the  function  of  some 
organ  essential  to  life,  as  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  brain,  &o. ;  and  most  of  the 
symptoms  which  it  produces  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source.  These  l^ill 
be  considered  most  conveniently  under  the  head  of  special  diseases  of  the 
organs.  It  not  unfrequently  terminates  life  by  eroding  the  large  blood-vessels. 
The  same  effect  results  more  slowly  by  the  closure  of  certain  passages,  as 'of 
the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  intestines,  &c.  By  compression  or  obliteration  of  the 
blood-vessels,  it  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion,  and  consequent  dropsy. 
Thus,  carcinoma  in  the  liver  gives  rise  to  ascites,  by  impeding  the  portal  cir« 
culation ;  and  in  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  ovary,  and  uterus,  to  dropsy  of  the 
lower  extremities,  by  interfering  with  the  return  of  blood  through  the  great 
veins.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  occasion  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
neighbouring  veins,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  phlebitis,  which  has 
the  same  effect.  When  the  veins  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  body  are  thus  affected,  oMiema  of  these  parts  is  apt  to  occur,  and  some- 
times also  a  tense  clastic  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  milk-leg  in  women.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this 
kind  of  tumefaction,  in  one  of  which  the  lower  extremities  were  much  swollen, 
tense,  and  clastic,  in  consequence  of  phlebitis  of  the  iliac  veins  and  vena  cava 
connected  with  cancer  of  the  liver;  in  the  other,  the  neck,  anterior  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  chest  and  the  right  arm  were  similarly  affected  from  an  extensive 
medullary  cancer  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Lebert  thinks  that  death  in 
cancer  usually  results,  not  from  these  secondary  effects,  but  from  a  direct  de- 
pravation of  the  blood,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  vital  functions. 

The  blood  contains  a  diminislied  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  is  found,  after  death,  either  liquid,  or  in  soft  coagula,  very 
different  from  those  observed  in  health.  The  heart  and  muscular  tissue  ge- 
nerally are  soft  and  fragile,  as  are  also  the  bones;  and  the  viscera  are,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkably  bloodless.  Evidences  of  pneumonia  arc  not  unfrequently 
noticed  in  post-mortem  examinations.  (^Lebert.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  "While  in  some  very  rare 
cases  it  runs  its  whole  course  in  two  or  three  months,  it  continues  in  others 
for  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  The  mean  duration  is  different  in  different 
organs.  Cancer  of  the  viscera  is  more  speedily  fatal  than  that  of  external 
parts.  Thus,  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  runs  its  course,  on  the 
average,  in  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  months,  while  that  of  the  mamma  has 
a  mean  duration  of  about  forty-two  months.  The  character  of  the  tumor  also 
has  great  influence  over  its  course.  The  soft  cancers  are  usually  much  more 
speedily  fatal  than  the  hard. 

Diat/nnsis. — The  diagnosis  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery,  that  of  the 
disease  occupying  internal  organs,  to  the  department  of  special  diseases;  as  the 
syniptcmis  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognized,  if  at  all,  are  chiefly  those  connected 
with  the  deranged  functions  of  the  organs  respectively.  The  practitioner,  how- 
ever, may  be  aided  in  forming  his  judgment  by  certain  general  considerations. 
The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain,  though  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on, 
may  be  of  some  use  in  the  diagnosis.  The  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  which 
resists  all  curative  measures,  and  in  general  marches  steadily  onward,  will  also 
be  taken  into  view.  Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  peculiar  ca- 
chcctic  appearance  of  the  complexion,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
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Occasioiially,  the  tnmoor  can  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  thecavitj  containiTi^ 
it;  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  practitioner  may  sometimes  avail  himself 
of  percussion  and  auscultation  with  advantage. '  But  the  diagnosis  is  nimost 
.  alwtys  more  or  less  uncertain,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  felt  or  seen.  When 
the  opportunity  is  offered  of  .examining  portions  of  the  cancerous  tissue  by  the 
nieroecope,  a  correct  conclusion  can  generally  be  formed  as  to  its  nature.  Dr. 
Bennet  lays  much  str^s  on  the  coexistence  of  a  fibrous  tissue  and  the  cell-struo- 
tare  already  described,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  He  does  not  consider  the  cells 
ilone  as  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is  true  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can- 
not be  drawn  from  a  single  isolated  cell;  but,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  quite 
ditracteristio.  Their  great  size,  particularly  that  of  the  mother-cells;  the  unu- 
mal  relative  magnitude  of  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  the  extreme  diversity 
of  their  form,  give  to  them  in  mass  an  appearance  which  is  presented  in  no 
other  structure  than  the  carcinomatous.  A  variety  of  cancerous  formation  is 
lometimes  met  with,  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  tuberculous 
muses  that  the  unaided  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  them.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  however,  the  caneerous  cells  are  seen,  and  at  once  determine  the 
nalnre  of  the  tumour.  This  peculiar  aspect  is  attributable  to  the  production 
of  yellow  fatty  matter. 

Other  morbid  formations,  very  analogous  to  carcinoma,  not  only  in  the 
tppearance  of  the  tumours  afler  death,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  course 
aod  results  in  the  living  subject,  are  those  denominated  cancroid.  These  are 
tomours  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  consisting  of  an  excessive  pro- 
dooUon  of  epidermis  or  epithelium,  having,  like  cancer,  a  tendency  to  extend 
mto  neighbouring  tissues,  and  to  ulcerate ;  and,  like  it  also,  capable  of  destroy- 
ing life.  But  they  are  not  attended  with,  and  do  not  produce  any  infection 
of  the  system ;  if  extirpated  or  destroyed,  do  not  necessarily  return  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  are  therefore  curable.  Under  the  microscope,  they 
exhibit  no  cancerous  cells,  but  appear  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  papillse  and 
epidermic,  or  epithelial  cells,  according  to  their  position.*     The  hard  fibrous 

*  Cancroid,  Lebert. — Epithelial  Cancer ,  Paget.  Mr.  Paget  considers  this  variety  of 
tnmour  as  haying  all  the  malignant  qualities  of  carcinoma,  though  in  a  less  degree.  It 
has  a  similar  disposition  to  invade  the  neighbouring  parts,  is  prone  to  ulceration,  is  apt 
to  return  after  reraoTal,  is  repeated  or  propagated  in  other  parts,  is  attended  with  a 
TitUted  condition  of  the  system  at  large,  and,  after  being  once  established,  generally 
goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  He  does  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  rank  it  with  the  can- 
cerous affections.  It  is  usually  simple,  and  seated  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes,  but  in  some  rare  instances  is  deeper  seated,  and  appears  to  have 
no  connexion  with  these  tissues.  Its  most  common  position  is  in  the  lower  lip.  The 
essential  character  of  the  tumour  is  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  cells  resembling  those  of 
the  epithelium  or  epidermis,  infiltrated  into  the  proper  tissue  of  the  part  affected.  The 
papillae,  being  included  and  enlarged,  often  give  it  a  condylomatous  or  warty  appearance. 
It  has  no  distinct  basis-structure  of  its  own ;  the  peculiar  ceUs  being  supported  by  the 
original  tissue.  The  outline  of  the  flattened  cells  is  much  diversified,  sometimes  fantas- 
tic^ly  so.  Their  diameter  varies  from  f  <)  (^  to  j^^^^j  of  an  inch.  The  nucleus  is  usually 
single,  central,  and  small ;  and  the  surrounding  contents  of  the  cell,  clear  or  slightly 
nebulous,  with  a  few  minute  granules  interspersed.  Some  of  the  cells,  probably  the 
younger,  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  more  regular ;  others  exhibit  various  appearances 
of  degeneration.  Besides  these  characteristic  cells,  there  are  1.  free  nuclei,  2.  endo- 
genous cells  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  appearing  as  if  developing  into  cells;  and  8. 
Tery  large  laminated  eapnUes,  oval  or  roundish,  from  j^j^  to  jjf^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
very  thin,  closely  compacted,  and  containing  granular  matter,  and  nuclei  or  cells  ob- 
leurely  visible.  The  ordinary  cancer-cells  are  not  found  in  these  tumours.  They  have 
been  ascribed  to  an  excessive  production  of  epithelial  or  epidermic  cells:  but  Mr.  Paget 
thinks  that  they  ore  a  peculiar  growth,  and  that  their  characteristic  cells  are  merely 
Imitations  of  those  of  normal  epithelium.  This  form  of  cancer,  however,  beginning 
Utter  in  life  than  the  other  forms,  advances  more  slowly,  is  less  apt  to  multiply,  and 
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structures  resultiDg  from  chronic  iDflammatioii  have  sometimea  been  mistaken 
for  scirrhus,  and  have,  by  some  pathologists,  been  thought  capable  of  taking 
on  the  cancerous  character.  But  they  are  rather  elastic  than  of  the  stony 
hardness  of  scirrhus ;  are  usually  smooth,  instead  of  knotty  on  the  surface ;  do 
not  extend  themselves  into  neighbouring  organs ;  never  contaminate  the  system, 
and  never  exhibit  cancerous  cells.  When  indurations,  supposed  to  be  inflam- 
matory in  their  origin,  have  afterwards  exhibited  the  carcinomatous  character, 
they  have,  in  all  probability,  had  this  character  from  the  beginning.  Several 
of  the  ortjanized  non-malignant  tumours  enumerated  in  page  121,  might  be 
confounded  with  the  cancerous  upon  a  superficial  examination,  but  differ  from 
them  essentially  not  only  in  their  microscopic  characters,  but  in  their  com- 
paratively innocent  nature.  Thus,  though  some  of  these  tumours  are  apt  to 
return  after  removal,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  old, 
leaving  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  extraction  had  been  incomplete. 
Again,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  several  tumours  of  a  particular  kind 
in  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  body;  but  this  arises  from  special 
tendencies  of  the  system  or  diatheses,  leading  to  special  products,  and  not 
from  the  propagation  of  disease  ^om  one  original  point,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  carcinomatous  depravation  of  health.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  tumours  are  occ4isionally  met  with,  having  a  precise 
resemblance  to  those  considered  innocent,  both  in  external  and  microscopic 
characters,  and  in  which  no  cancerous  cells  can  be  discovered,  which  neverthe- 
less run  in  all  respects  the  course  of  carcinoma,  and  with  no  less  malignancy. 
The  pathology  of  cancer,  therefore,  though  it  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
advanced,  cannot  be  considered  as  definitively  settled. 

Nature  and  Mode  of  Devehpem^nt. — The  minutest  speck  of  carcinomatous 
growth,  at  the  earliest  stage  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  examination,  has 
all  the  microscopic  elements  which  are  detected  at  a  later  period.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  possible,  that  the  large  cancer  cells  should  have  passed 
from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  in  which  no  opening, 
however  minute,  can  be  seen.  It  is  inferrible,  therefore,  that  the  carcino- 
matous matter  must  originally  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform  liquid,  a  minute  particle  of  which,  being  deposited  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  surface  of  a  living  tissue,  immediately  takes  on,  through  its  own  vital 
force,  the  characteristic  organization  of  cancer.  New  exudation  around  the 
little  tumour  undergoes  a  similar  organization,  and  thus  the  disease  gradually 
spreads,  incorporating  the  original  tissue,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  through 
absorption,  occasioned  probably  by  pressure.  At  this  stage  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  are  met  by  the  questions,  whence  is  derived  the  tendency  to  this 
abnormal  organization  of  the  exuded  matter?  and  through  what  agency  is  the 
tumour  increased,  whether  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  exudation,  or  by 
some  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  morbid  structure  already  formed  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  be 
somewhat  speculative. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  tendency  to  abnormal  organization  in  the  exuda- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  invisible  cancerous  germs  exist  in  the  blood,  which, 
being  thrown  out  with  the  fibrin,  undergo  developement  into  cells  and  fibres. 
The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  the  cancerous  matter  is  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  Dr.  Carswell  maintains  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  veins,  either 

less  frequently  nffects  the  interior  organs.  Besides,  it  in  a  less  degree  impairs  the  gene- 
riil  health:  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  u  perraanent  recoYcry  has  followed  extir- 
pation. F<>r  more  precise  details  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Taget's 
Lecturfu  on  Surf/ical  Pathologif^  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  tumours  is  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner. — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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loosely  oonnected  with  their  inner  coat,  or  quite  free  from  attachment,  and 
imug  all  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  when  observed  elsewhere.     To 
the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  cancerous 
matter  may  have  been  absorbed  into  the  veins  from  some  contaminated  source. 
But  Dr.  Garswell  meets  the  objection  by  the  assertion,  that  it  sometimes  exists 
in  the  veins  when  no  carcinomatous  disease  can  be  found  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, showing  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
blood.    It  is  seen  only  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  because,  if  formed  in  the 
arteries,  it  is  carried  forward,  by  the  movement  of  the  blood,  to  points  where 
the  current  slackens,  and  allows  it  to  be  deposited.     Dr.  Walshe,  however, 
states  that  out  of  a  vast  number  of  post-mortem  examinations,  conducted  by 
sldlfol  men  of  all  nations,  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  one,  and  found  no 
one  detailed  in  periodical  works,  confirmatory  of  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Cars- 
well;  and  Lebert  states  that  cancer  cells  are  never  found  loosely  floating  in 
the  blood,  being  either  connected  with  excrescences  formed  on  the  inner  sur- 
hce  of  the  veins  by  exudation,  as  elsewhere,  or,  when  they  have  entered  the 
reins  by  erosion,  being  prevented  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  from  tra- 
velling beyond  a  certain  distance  in  the  vessels.     The  notion,  therefore,  of 
proper  cancerous  structure  existing  in  visible  forms  in  the  blood,  must  be 
giren  up.     It  can  only  be  in  the  state  of  invisible  germs  that  that  fluid  can 
contain  the  carcinomatous  matter.     But  whence  these  germs?     HaVe  they 
proceeded  from  the  parent;  have  they  been  derived  from  external  sources  and 
found  entrance  into  the  circulation  along  with  the  results  of  digestion ;  or 
have  they  been  elaborated  in  the  processes  which  contribute  to  sanguification  ? 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  such  germs  do  pre-exist  in  the  blood. 
In  favour  of  this  idea  is  the  fact,  that  cancer  often  originates  at  numerous 
points  often  far  separated;  but  against  it  is  the  other  fact,  still  more  frequently 
observed,  that  the  tumour  may  be  quite  solitary.     It  may  be  that,  in  the 
cancerous  constitution,  certain  tissues  have  the  power  to  elaborate  cancerous 
structure  out  of  healthy  exudation;  and,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  some 
influence  of  this  kind  is  exerted  by  tissue,  is  the  well-known  predilection  of 
the  disease  for  certain  localities,  such  as  the  mamma  and  uterus.     Upon  all 
these  points  we  must  wait  for  further  light  from  observation. 

In  relation  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  agency  through  which  the 
tumour,  when  once  originated,  is  subsequently  propagated,  there  is  also  room 
for  diflerence  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that  the  cancer  cell,  being  once 
formed,  has  the  power*  of  eelf-propagation,  requiring  only  nutriment  from  the 
blood.  But  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  result  of  experiment,  which  has 
never  succeeded  in  producing  cancerous  tumours  by  transplantation.  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  observed  a  vascular  connexion  to  take  place 
between  a  portion  of  cancerous  tissue,  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a  frog,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  proving  the  existence  of  an  independent  vitality  in 
the  former;  but,  on  examining  the  tumour  subsequently,  instead  of  finding 
an  increase  of  cancerous  cells,  he  observed  that  those  pre-existing  in  the 
inserted  structure  had  disappeared,  and  that  fibrous  tissue  only  remained. 
{Prorced,  of  Acad,  of  Nat,  ScL,  May,  1851,  p.  201.)  The  inference  would 
appear  to  be,  as  maintained  by  Lebert,  that  each  increase  of  developement 
takes  place  in  the  newly  exuded  matter  through  its  own  inherent  powers. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  tumour  already  formed  exercises  some  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  additions  made  to  it,  and  in  the  further  extension  of  the 
disease,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  much  greater  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  cancer  about  a  carcinomatous  centre  already  existing,  than  else- 
where, and  by  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  affection  to  extend  from  one 
VOL.  I.  9 
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of  these  centres  through  the  absorhents  to  lymphatic  glands  at  considerable 
distances,  which  is  best  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the  oonyeyanoe  of 
germs  from  the  part  first  affected.  The  ultimate  infection  of  the  whole 
system,  if  it  be  referred  to  existing  tumours,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  state  of  system  which  originally  led  to  the  formation  of  these  tumours, 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  similar  conveyance  of  germs  from  the  diseased 
centre  into  the  blood. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
fibres  in  cancerous  tumours.  As  these  are  found  most  abundantly  in  tumonra 
occupying  tissues  normally  fibrous,  some  pathologists  have  been  disposed  to 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  fibnras 
structure.  Dr.  Paget  is  convinced  that  the  fibrous  ingredient  of  carcinoma- 
tous tumours  of  the  mamma,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  only  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  breast.  (Lect.  an  Suty,  Pa4hol.,u,  804.)  But 
fibres  sometimes  also  exist  abundantly  in  tumours  occupying  tissues  destitute 
of  this  structure,  or  but  scantily  supplied  with  it ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  formed  out  of  the  same  exudation  or  blastema 
as  the  cells,  and  by  the  same  inherent  formative  force. 

Another  question,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  carcinoma,  is  whether  it  can 
be  propagated  by  contagion.  Opinion  has  generally  been  opposed  to  this 
idea.  An  experiment  of  Langenbeck  favours  it.  He  injected  cancerous 
matter  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  which  was  killed  some  weeks  afterwards,  when 
carcinomatous  growths  were  discovered  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Watson  states  that 
he  has  known  of  two  instances  in  which  cancer  of  the  penis  occurred  in  men, 
whoso  wives  laboured  under  the  same  disease  in  the  uterus;  and  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  since  reported.  (See  Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.f 
Jan.  1854,  p.  71.)  Facts,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question,  must  be 
much  more  largely  accumulated,  before  it  can  be  decided  in  the  aJffirmative. 
I  have  never  myself  known  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  cancer  by  con- 
tagion. Such  a  result,  however,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of 
the  origination  of  the  disease  in  peculiar  germs.  Such  germs  transplanted 
to  another  body,  might  be  supposed  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
position,  and  there  to  grow  and  propagate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
such  a  transplantation  may  possibly  occur  from  one  part  of  the  same  body 
to  another  part,  and  that  thus  the  extension  of  the  diisease  to  distant  organs 
may  be  effected.  At  all  events,  if  this  be  the  case,  a  peculiar  condition  of 
system,  n  jpyt^in  morbid  diathesis,  must  exist,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  germ,  and  without  which  it  would  be  dormant  or 'perish.  This  diathosis 
is  probably  sometimes  inherited.  Of  its  causes  and  essential  nature,  we  are 
quite  ignorant. 

Cancer  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  a  parasitic  animal ;  but  strongly 
in  opposition  to  this  notion  is  the  well-established  fact,  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  are  liable  to  the  same  disease ;  whereas  parasites  are  generally 
peculiar  to  the  species  of  animal  in  which  they  are  found. 

Varieties  of  Carcinoma, — The  varieties  of  carcinomatous  disease  may  be 
arranged  into  three  groups,  characterized  severally  by  certain  distinctive  qua- 
lities of  consistence,  growth,  &c.  These  are  1.  scirrhu^,  2.  meduUarif  caret" 
nomay  and  3.  gelatinous  cancer, 

1.  Scirrhus. — Carcinomatous  Sarcoma  (Abemethy). — Stone  Cancer, — 
This  is  characterized  by  a  hard,  whitish,  gray,  or  bluish-white,  semi-transparent 
substance,  presenting  when  cut  a  shining  surface,  and  often  intersected  by 
opaque,  white  or  pale  straw-coloured  bands  of  fibrous,  or  condensed  cellular 
tissue.  Sometimes  it  has  a  decidedly  lobulated  arrangement  like  that  of  the 
pancreas,  and,  when  of  this  character,  was  called  pancreatic  sarcoma  by 
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Abenethj.  Sometimes  its  appearaDoe  closely  resembles  that  of  boiled  pork^ 
vhence  the  name  of  larJaceous  tmucy  applied  to  it  by  the  French  writers. 
The  fibrous  tissae  predominates  in  this  variety. 

Sdrrfaoos  tissue  is  very  dense  and  hard,  with  a  stone-like  fael,  and  yields 
I  pecnliar  creaking  sound  when  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  its  perfect  form 
it  yields  yery  little  cancerous  juice  on  pressure;  and  it  is  best  prepared  for 
Biicroscopio  examination  by  being  scr4>od  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  &  pulpy  state.  It  is  more  frequently  than  the  other  varieties  attended 
with  the  peculiar  lancinating  pain  of  carcinoma.  Few  blood-vessels  can  be 
detected  in  it.  Its  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  not  unfrequently  many  years 
elapse  before  it  terminates.  It  seldom  attains  a  greater  size  than  that  of  an 
onbge.  {WaUhe.)  It  is  apt  to  contract  adhesions  to  neighbouring  struc- 
tures, which  is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  situated  beneath  the  skin.  In  this 
case,  the  skin  unites  firmly,  with  the  tumour,  and  at  the  same  time  shrinks 
considerably.  This  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  scirrhus.  When  softened,  it  is  converted,  according  to 
Walshe,  into  a  yellowish-brown,  semi-transparent,  jelly-like  matter.  Scir- 
rhus is  often  solitary ;  only  one  tumour  existing  in  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the  breast ;  and  is  less  apt  than  the 
following  variety  to  attack  different  parts  of  the  body.  Hemorrhage  within 
its  structure,  or  from  its  ulcerated  surface,  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  soft 
carcinoma.  Scirrhus  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  is  most  common  in 
adTanced  life. 

2.  MeduHary  Carcinoma. — Medullary  Sarcoma  (Abemethy). — Encepha- 
hid  Disectse, — Cerebri/orm   Disease. — Fungus    Hssmatodes    (Hey). — Soft 
Cancer. — ^This  consists  of  a  dull-white,  opaque,  softish  matter,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  brain,  with  a  lobulated  arrangement.     Hence  the 
names  of  enrephaloid  and  cereM/orm  disease  employed  by  French  writers. 
It  owes  its  consistence  to  the  predominance  of  the  proper  carcinomatous  cells, 
lie  carcinomatous  tissue  contains,  in  this  variety,  numerous  minute  blood- 
vessels, the  coats  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and  easily  rupture,  giving  rise 
to  frequent  hemorrhage,  both  within  the  tumour,  and  from  its  surface  after 
nlceration.     Hence  the  tissue  acquires  a  bloody  appearance ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  its  tendency  to  sprout  rapidly  out  through  the 
skin,  after  this  has  been  opened.  Hey  was  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
fungus  hssmatodes.     In  some  rare  instances  in  which  the  arteries  are  very 
namcroos,  and  the  tumour  is  seated  in  or  upon  bone,  and  bound  down  by 
fibrous  tissue,  a  full  soft  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  it.  (Paget.)     Sometimes 
the  tissue  has  greater  firmness,  resembling  considerably  a  section  of  the  boiled 
udder  of  a  cow,  whence  it  was  called  mammary  sarcoma  by  Abemethy. 
When  the  vascular  sarcoma,  of  the  same  author,  assumes  a  malignant  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  ranked  with  this  variety  of  carcinoma.     Other  names  have 
been  given  to  varieties  of  the  tumour,  from  certain  supposed  resemblances  to 
objects  in  nature,  as  the  solanoidy  from  its  resemblance  to  the  potato,  &c. 

In  all  its  forms,  medullary  carcinoma  is  less  hard  and  dense  than  scirrhus. 
It  is  often  of  very  rapid  growth,  sometimes  attaining  its  full  size  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  advancing  with  especial  rapidity  after  ulceration.  It  sometimes 
attains  an  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  not  apt  like  scirrhus  to  contract  adhe- 
sions, and,  when  beneath  the  skin,  causes  this  tissue  to  ulcerate  by  distension 
and  pressure,  rather  than  by  communicating  its  0¥m  nature  to  it.  When 
softened,  it  has  a  white,  opaque,  creamy  appearance.  ( Walshe.)  It  is  in  this 
form  of  carcinoma,  that  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  veins  and  absorbents.  The  disease  often  exists  at  the  same 
time  in  different  organs,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
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it  Las  not  been  found.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  secoudarily  to  the  preceding 
form  of  cancer.  It  occurs  most  frequeutly  in  the  young,  and  uften  before 
puberty. 

3.  Gelatinous  Carcinoma, — Colloid  Cancer, — Areolar  Gelatinoid  Cancer 
(Cruveilliier). — Gmn  Cancer. — This  cousists  of  a  jelly-like,  tranaparent  mtkU 
ter,  usually  of  a  jeEowish,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  sometimes  grayiah, 
brownish,  or  reddish,  which,  when  separated  from  the  tissue,  is  soft,  but,  hm 
found  in  the  tumour^  has  considerabJe  firmness.  It  is  contained  in  a  ymi 
number  of  loculi  or  cysts  of  various  size.  This  variety  of  cancer  may  exist 
alone,  or  as  a  part  of  other  cancerous  tumours.  It  seldom  occurs  in  more 
than  one  organ  at  the  same  time  ;  and  hitherto  has  been  observed  chiefly 
at  the  pyloric  ori^ce  of  the  stomach,  in  the  omentum,  and  the  intestines ; 
tliough  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  bones,  testis,  and  mamma.  It  is  very 
rare  in  youth.  Lebcrt  states  that  gelatinous  tumours  resembling  the  carci- 
nomatous in  appearance  sometimeB  occur,  which  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
true  cauoer  cells,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  carcino- 
matous. 

Cause  of  Carchmmu, — Of  the  cause  of  cancer  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  hereditary,  and  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  such  a  period  after  local  injuries,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  the 
Injury  has  served  to  call  a  pre-existing  tendency  to  the  disease  into  action. 

Treatment  of  Carcinoma, — The  treatment  of  external  cancer  belongs  to 
Furgery-  That  of  the  internal  disease  is  simply  palliative.  Three  indications 
are  presented :  1.  to  relieve  pain,  2,  to  support  the  failing  strength,  and  3.  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  tumours  upon  neighbouring  organs, 
and  on  the  function  of  those  they  occupy.  The  first  indication  is  to  be  met 
by  narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious;  but  others,  as 
conium^  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  bclhidonna,  &e»,  may  be  occafiionally  sub- 
stituted with  advantage ;  th«  great  principle  being  to  husband  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  the  operation  of  those  anodynes,  so  that  they  may  not 
too  soon  lose  their  effect.  Hence  they  should  at  different  times  be  applied 
itt  different  modes,  as  by  the  stomach,  rectum,  or  skin ;  and  one  should  now 
and  then  be  substituted  for  another.  The  second  indication  is  usually  bet- 
ter fulfilled  by  the  use  of  a  nutritious,  easily  digestible  diet  in  the  advanced 
stages,  than  by  stimulation.  It  is  said  that  cod  liver  oil,  alternated  with  chaly- 
beates,  has  been  found  useful  in  anemic  cases.  As  to  the  measures  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  tumours,  these  will  be  most  conveniently 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  diseases  of  the  several  parts  respectively  in 
which  the  cancer  may  bo  situated. 

c.  Parasiiic  Jinimals, — Enlozoa. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  may  be  regarded  rather  as  causes  of  disease,  than 
aa  pathologicat  conditions  ;  but,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  on^u, 
it  mny  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  among  those  morbid  products, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  real  disease  in  which 
they  originate,  are  by  common  consent  placed  in  the  runk  of  diseases,  Tbey 
are  characterized  by  having  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  with  the  power 
of  reproduction  or  generation ;  and  depend  on  the  system  only  for  convenient 
quarters  and  suitable  nutriment.  Almost  every  species  of  animal  has  its  own 
peculiar  parasites,  and  man  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  There 
is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  has  not  served  as  the  dwell* 
ing  of  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  certaia  species 
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hxre  a  peealiar  predilection  for  certain  organs,  which  they  sometimes  exclu- 
gi?elj  inhabit 

In  relatioii  to  their  mode  of  origin,  pathologists  have  longbeen  divided  between 
tto  hypotheses;  one  of  which  maintains  that  they  are  derived  from  distinct 
germs  or  ova,  the  product  of  preceding  animals  of  the  same  species;  the  other, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  in  other  words, 
spring  into  existence  without  parents,  through  some  acUon  going  on  within  the 
ijstem.     Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  latter  opinion,  only  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  former.   The  course  of  nature,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  observed,  is  so  uniform  in  the  propagation  of  living  beings  by  others  of  the 
nmespeeifie  character,  that,  when  any  uncertain  case  is  presented,  we  are  bound 
I7  a  correct  philosophy  to  refer  it  to  the  general  rule,  unless  this  can  be  shown 
not  to  be  applicable.   But  no  such  inapplicability  can  be  proved  in  the  present 
I       instance;  nor  are  there  any  difficulties  which  do  not  admit  of  explanation. 
I       Sapposing  the  entozoa  to  have  the  same  origin  as  other  living  beings  in  general, 
their  germs  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources;  either  they  must  have 
been  received  from  the  parent,  and  thus  pre-existed  in  the  body  from  birth, 
wilting  for  circumstances  favourable  to  their  dcvelopement,  or  they  must  have 
been  derived  from  without.     In  favour  of  the  former  notion  is  the  fact,  that 
etch  species  is  confined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  a  particular  animal,  like  a  plant 
to  certain  districts  of  country.    But  the  explanation  of  this  fact  simply  is,  that 
the  germ  finds  only  in  the  particular  animal  in  which  it  flourishes  the  condition 
of  things  favourable  to  its  vital  activity.  A  strong  argument  against  the  opinion 
18  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  ovum  or  germ  should  have  so  long  re- 
mained concealed  in  the  same  individual  and  his  predecessors,  possibly  for  many 
generationa,  without  undergoing  dcvelopement.    The  probabilities  are  greatly 
in  &vour  of  its  external  origin.     It  is  said  that  the  parasitic  animals  of  the 
human  frame  have  no  prototype  in  nature.     This  is  true  of  most  of  them,  so 
ikr  as  observation  has  extended.     But,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  no  such 
prototypes  have  been  discovered  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence;    and, 
secondly,  animals  of  the  same  species  as  the  parasite  may  be  constantly  before 
OS  in  the  outer  world,  but  with  characters  so  different  that  they  cannot  be 
recognised.     It  is  highly  probable  that  living  beings,  developed  from  ova  in 
the  human  body,  would  be  so  modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
position  as  to  lose  specific  characteristics,  which  naturalista  ordinarily  deem 
enential.     The  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  are  said,  by 
persons  quite  competent  to  decide,  to  be  identical  with  those  in  the  ordinary 
streams  of  the  country.     If  an  animal  can  thus,  in  its  dcvelopement  from  the 
ovum  lose  an  eye  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  may  well  lose  other  less  important  cha- 
ricteii  of  mere  form.    It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  of  the  innumerable  germs 
which  fill  the  external  world,  some  may  find  admittance  into  our  frames,  and 
there  expand  into  beings  apparently  different  from  anything  around  us.    But 
it  has  been  objected,  further,  that  not  only  are  these  parasites  found  in  parts 
of  the  frame  having  an  external  communication,  but  also  in  closed  cavities,  in 
tie  interior  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  even  in  the  foetus.     In  reply,  it 
^y  be  said  that  wherever  a  blood  corpuscle  can  circulate,  there  also  may  pass 
•firiDir  oyam;  for  germs  much  smaller  than  that  corpuscle  have  within  them 
Ihe  powers  requisite  for  organization.     Microscopic  germs  may  enter  our  sys- 
ieiSthTOURh  tbe  lungs  or  stomach,  and  circulate  everywhere  with  the  blood, 
Uj  even  p^s  along  with  nutriment  into  the  foetus,  though  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  Faulting  animals  than  an  acorn  to  the  oak.     A  positive  argument 
tl  hvouT  of  ill®  opinion  here  advocated  is  the  occurrence  of  certain  entozoa 
HIt  •    certain  regions  of  country.     Thus  the  Guinea  worm  is  known  only  in 
Sdn  parts  of  the  East;  and,  of  the  two  species  of  Upeworm,  one  is  confined 
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chicfl  J  to  certain  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  other  is  comparativelj  little  known. 
(See  Intestinal  Tfbrms.) 

Si/mptoms  and  Effects, — ^The  presence  of  parasitic  animals,  when  lodged  in 
situations  whence  they  cannot  escape,  and  where  they  cannot  be  Been  or  feltj 
can  be  known  only  by  their  effects.  Sometimes  they  escape  from  sitoationfl 
communicating  externally,  as  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder,  and  are 
then  readily  recognized,  often  when  only  in  fragments.  If  in  the  humours  d 
the  eye,  they  may  be  seen,  though  such  an  event  is  exceedingly  rare.  When 
superficial,  or  of  great  magnitude,  they  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the 
integuments.  In  the  natural  cavities,  where  they  can  move  freely,  they  often 
occasion  discomfort  and  derangement  of  function  by  their  motions.  This  hap- 
pens especially  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Wherever  they  may  be  situated,  acting 
as  foreign  bodies,  they  are  liable  to  produce  injury  by  their  bulk,  exciting  im- 
tation,  if  not  innammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  giving  rise  to  all 
the  consequences  heretofore  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  the  compression  of 
organs,  or  the  obstruction  of  passages,  ducts,  and  blood-vessels.  Sometimes 
the  enormous  magnitude  they  attain  occasions,  of  itself,  great  inconvenicnoe ; 
as  in  some  cases  of  encysted  dropsy.  Another  source  of  mischief  is  their 
occasional  rupture  from  over-distension,  and  the  effusion  of  their  contents  into 
the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body.  They  are  liable,  moreover,  themselves  to 
disease,  as  for  example,  to  inflammation,  which  may  occasion  suppuration, 
ulceration,  change  of  structure,  &c.,  and  involve  the  system  in  a  state  of  ere&t 
local  and  sympathetic  disturbance.  In  some  instances,  moreover,  in  which 
they  are  very  numerous,  or  of  great  size,  they  divert  from  the  system  a  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  essential  to  its  support. 

In  some  situations,  especially  in  the  brain,  they  are  productive  of  groat  mis- 
chief by  immediately  interfering  wi  th  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  too,  they  are  often  very  injurious,  not  only  by  their  direct  effeotS| 
but  through  the  various  sympathies  which  connect  the  alimentary  canal  with 
other  part«  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  produce  great  destruction  of  the  organ 
in  which  they  reside  merely  by  their  pressure.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in 
which  the  whole  parenchyma  of  a  kidney  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  presence 
of  a  Strongylus  giga*.  But  the  various  phenomena  produced  by  them,  in  par- 
ticular localities,  belong  to  the  department  of  special  diseases. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  in  the  solid  structures,  the  mischief  which 
they  might  produce  is  generally  much  obviated  by  a  provision  of  nature,  which 
surrounds  them  with  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  or  false  membrane,  which 
serves  to  isolate  them,  and  thus  limits  the  resulting  inconvenience  chiefly  to 
their  bulk.  As  they  often  grow  very  slowly,  the  organ  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  gradually  increasing  pressure,  and  suffers,  in  general,  less  inoonvcnienoe 
than  might  be  supposed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  never  attain  a  considerable 
magnitude,  and  consequently  produce  few  or  no  observable  effects.  Thus  the 
Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  almost  microscopic,  sometimes  inhabits  the  muscles 
in  great  number,  without  apparently  interfering  with  the  action  of  these  organS| 
or  with  the  general  health  in  any  way. 

6\zti^<.— Of  these,  except  in  the  case  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  which  will 
be  treated  of  distinctly,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  living  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  production  of  the  pais- 
sites.  Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  have  been  accused  as  the  cause  of 
their  developement.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
confined  to  certain  districts  of  country,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
exterior  influences  are  not  without  effect.  A  feeble  cachectic  state  of  health 
frequently  attends  them )  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  may 
have  served  as  the  cause,  and  how  far  it  may  be  a  mere  effect.    It  is  highly 
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prohible  that  a  oertain  oondition  of  system  is  generally  finToorable,  or  neces- 
nry  to  their  deyelopement;  as  their  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare,  while 
thoe  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  entrance  of 
tiieir  germs  or  ova. 

Varieiiei, — ^These  parasites  are  found  of  e\rery  grade  of  organization,  from 
the  lowest  poBsiblCy  up  to  one  of  considerable  complexity;  and  have  been 
naked  by  naturalists  in  distinct  classes,  genera,  and  species.  In  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  I  follow  very  nearly  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  modified  by 
Dr.  Farre  in  Tweedi^M  System  of  Practical  Medicine, 

Class  1.  HydaHdi. — Psychodiaria, — The  first  class  is  denominated  P^^ 
dodiariaf  and  includes  the  parasites  usuaUy  called  hydatids.  They  consist 
cf  a  laminated  globular  sac,  containing  a  transparent  liquid,  and  are  among 
the  simpleat  of  all  living  beings.  They  are  nourished  by  imbibition.  Two 
genera  are  included  in  the  class ;  one,  called  Acephalocyatis,  signifying  a  cyst 
without  a  head,  and  distinguished  by  the  generation  of  germs  between  the 
kjera  of  its  tunic,  and  their  developement  like  buds  upon  the  inner  and  outer 
mr£u» ;  the  other,  JSehinocaccuSy  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  contains  minute  and  very  singular  parasites,  of  a  difibrent  form  from 
its  own,  either  attached  to  its  inner  surface,  or  floating  in  its  cavity.  Of  the 
Acephalocystis  there  are  two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
reproduction  occurring,  in  the  one,  upon  the  inner,  and  in  the  other,  upon 
the  outer  surface.  The  former,  named  Acephalocystis  endoyena^  is  the  com- 
moQ  hydatid  of  the  human  body ;  the  latter.  A,  exogena^  occurs  in  the  inferior 
inimals.  A  specimen,  however,  of  the  A.  exogena  is  described  by  Dr.  Farre, 
u  having  been  taken  from  the  brain  of  a  coloured  man  in  Barbadoes. 

Acephalocystis  endogena, — The  common  acephalocyst,  or  hydatid,  is  a  glo- 
bular membranous  sac,  composed  of  distinct  layers,  sometimes  opaque,  some- 
tines  nearly  transparent,  having  a  smooth  surface  externally,  but  somewhat 
onequal  internally,  and  containing  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  which  is  said  to 
kve  albuminous  and  gelatinous  properties.  A  cyst  formed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue  usually  surrounds  it  Its  nourishment  takes  place  by  imbibi- 
tion, and  its  young  are  produced  like  buds  upon  its  inner  surface,  from  which 
they  separate,  and  float  in  the  contained  liquid.  The  hydatid  is  found  of 
every  size,  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  or  even  a  child's 
head.  The  larger  usually  contain  vast  numbers  of  younger  hydatids,  of  all 
uses,  which  again  contain  others  within  themselves,  and  the  whole  sometimes 
amount  to  thousands. 

The  cysts  about  them  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  various  degeneration, 
and  occasionally  secrete  pus  or  other  liquid,  in  which  the  hydatids  float. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  thick  and  rugged,  as  in  the  liver ;  sometimes  thin 
and  delicate,  as  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  occasionally  quite  wanting.  The 
cyst  is  always  single,  however  numerous  may  be  the  hydatids  it  encloses, 
proving  that  they  Si  sprang  from  one  original  parent.  In  fact,  the  lining  of 
the  cyst  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  the  original  hydatid,  which  has  con- 
tracted adhesions  with  the  enclosing  sac. 

Hydatids,  like  other  animals,  are  liable  to  perish.  In  such  a  case,  their 
liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  their  tunics  collapse  upon  each  other,  and  a  tumour 
is  formed,  in  which  atheromatous,  sebaceous,  or  tuberculous  matter,  is  occa- 
sionally intermingled  with  the  membrane. 

Their  usual  abode  is  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  but  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  also  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  even  in  the  blood-vessels. 
They  most  frequently  infest  the  liver,  next  the  lungs,  ovaries,  spleen,  kidneys, 
brain,  &o. ;  and  occasionally  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  Andral  met  with 
a  hydatid  in  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  vein.     Connected  with  the  ovarieSi 
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and  with  diBFerent  contents  of  the  abrlnmen,  they  sometimes  occasion  encysted 
dropsies  of  enormous  nmgnitude;  at  leasts  dissection,  in  such  cjises,  reveals 
CMJoisionally  a  great  number  of  irregular  cells,  contaiiimg  hjtlatids  in  different 
stages  of  their  growth, 

Echmococctis. — This  differs  from  the  acephalocyst  cbiefly  in  its  yellowish 
and  tougher  outer  cotitiogi  and  iu  coBtuiningj  as  before  stated,  nombcrs  of  a 
minute  parasite,  of  an  appareotly  different  genus  from  itself.  These  ani- 
malcules, which  are  about  the  ^V  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  Boraetimes  un- 
covered, and  s(3nietimeH  have  a  distinct  cyst  of  their  own.  They  have  a  head, 
around  which  is  a  circlet  of  hooks,  enabling  tlic ni  to  attach  them&elves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac.  Their  structure  would  rank  them  with  the  follow- 
itjg  class.  The  echinococcus  ioliabita  the  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  hrain,  i^. 
M tiller  relates  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  genus  was  discharged  with  the  urine. 
This  hydatid  may  be  fiinaller  than  a  mustard  seed,  or  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg  J  and  numbers  of  them  are  soitietinics  found  clustered  together.  There 
are  no  aymptoms  by  which  they  can  be  detected  during  life. 

Class  2.  tSterelmindia. — "These  consist  of  a  solid  parenchyma toas  tex- 
ture, in  which  are  excavated,  as  it  were,  the  canals  or  cavities  which  serve  the 
purposes  of  digestion.  They  have  no  separate  teguraentary  system.  They 
have  but  one  opening  to  the  alimeotary  caual,  and  the  sexes  are  placed  upon 
the  same  individual/'  {Far re.)  The  genera  belonging  to  this  class,  which 
appear  to  merit  attention,  are  C^Hticemts^  the  animalcule  of  ^hinfx'rjccu*^ 
Tffinmy  JiofhrtovcphahiXj  and  Distoma.  Of  thcFCj  Tasnia  and  Bothriocephalos 
will  be  treated  of  with  other  intestinal  worms;  and  the  animalcule  of  Ki'hino- 
coccus  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  libove. 

C^sticercus. — This  parasite  has  a  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed 
body,  ending  in  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  having  a  small  roundish  head  upon  a 
slender  neck.  The  head  is  crowned  by  one  or  two  rows  of  small  hooks  or 
recurved  spines,  by  which  it  is  enabled  i^  attach  itself  to  soft  objects  near  it ; 
and  placed  around  it  arc  four  suckers,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  animal, 
through  which  it  receives  nourishment.  The  caudal  vesicle  contains  a  limpid 
fcrunij  und  has  caused  the  animal  to  be  commonly  ranked  with  the  hydatids. 
The  cystiecrcus  is  capable  of  an  undulatory  movement,  of  advancing  or  re- 
tracting the  head,  aud  expanding  or  contracting  the  caudal  vesicle.  It  is 
always  surrounded  with  an  adventitious  cyst.  The  different  species  of  ibis 
parasite  are  not  unfrcfjuently  found  in  the  lower  mammiferous  animals.  Some 
of  them  are  occasioually  met  with  in  man,  occupying  the  muscles,  the  brain, 
or  the  eye.  But  they  are  very  rare.  Their  symptoms  are  quite  obscure. 
Sometimes  they  occasion  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever.  M.  lienautl  men- 
tions two  ca^ea,  in  one  of  which  the  parasite  was  fuund  in  the  brain,  in  the 
other  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  without  producing,  during  life,  any  ob- 
servable disorder  in  the  functions  of  these  organs, 

Diiiioma,  Liver jhke. —Tha  body  is  yellow  or  light-brown;  ovate,  elon- 
gated, flattened,  and  somewhat  poiuted  at  each  end ;  and  supplied  with  three 
apparent  pores  on  its  under  surface,  the  posterior  intended  for  adhesion  and 
locomotion,  the  middle  for  generation,  and  the  anterior  for  nourishment.  This 
animal  is  very  common  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duct  of  the  sheep,  and 
is  oecasioually  found  in  the  same  situations  in  man.  It  is  supposed  t<>  feed 
upon  the  bile,  or  the  mucus  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder.  It  pro- 
duces no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  but  has  been  sometimes 
discharged  from  the  bowels. 

Class  3,  Vo'khnuaha. — These  are  hollow  cylindrical  worms,  having  a  dis- 
tinct alimentary  canal  with  its  own  proper  walls,  a  mouth  and  anus  generally 
at  opposite  extremities^  in  most  instances  a  distinct  nervous  system,  and  organs 
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of  generation  on  separate  individnals.  The  genera  belonging  to  this  class, 
deemed  worthy  of  notice,  are  Trichina,  FHaria,  TricocephaliMj  Stmnffylm, 
ind  AicariB.  Two  others,  Spiroptera  and  Dacfylius,  are  described  by  Br. 
Sure,  bat  have  been  yery  rarely  omerved,  perhaps  each  only  in  a  single  case, 
and  both  in  the  nrine  of  femues.  Tricocephaltu  and  Axaris  belong  to  the 
intestinal  worms. 

Trichina  tpiralis, — ^This  species  of  Trichina  is  interesting  from  its  extreme 
minuteness,  its  great  numbers,  and  its  peculiarity  of  position  in  the  human 
body,  rather  than  from  its  morbid  effects.  It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  to 
which  it  gives  a  gray  speckled  appearance,  as  if  ^'thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
epgs  of  some  small  insect.'^  This  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
dinections,  but  was  not  referred  to  the  true  cause  until  the  year  1833,  when 
Mr.  Helton  detected  the  presence  of  animalcules,  which  were  afterwards  more 
leeorately  described  by  Messrs.  Paget,  Owen,  and  Farre.  The  animal  is 
eootained  in  cysts,  resembling  minute  white  ovate  grains,  which  cannot  be 
distinctlr  examined  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  cyst  is  about  ^ 
or  ^V  <>'  >^  uich  long,  and  a  third  or  half  as  broad,  and  consists  of  an  outer 
ind  inner  coat,  within  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen,  generally  one,  but 
flometimes  two,  or  three  minute  coiled-up  worms.  For  a  description  of  the 
worm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Farre's  essay  in  Tweedie*8  System  of  Frac- 
deal  Medicine.  These  cysts  are  arranged  in  the  muscle,  with  their  long 
diameter  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibre,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  fibres.  They  abound  more  in  the  superficial  than  in  the 
deep  seated  muscles,  but  in  persons  affected  with  them,  are  generally  present, 
m  fewer  or  greater  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  excepting 
those  of  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  bladder.  The  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  noticed  after  death,  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  London, 
have  not  been  very  unfrequent.  No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  any 
morbid  influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  system  during  life.  They  have 
been  found  in  subjects  carried  off  by  sudden  death,  in  the  midst  of  health. 

Filaria. — Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  observed  in  man.  Fi- 
laria  medinensis  is  the  noted  Guinea  or  hair-worm,  which  is  apt  to  attack  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Guinea,  and  other  intertropical  regions 
of  Africa,  being  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lower  extremities  and  scrotum.  It  is  a  very 
long  and  very  slender  worm,  being  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  length.  Every  reader  of  travels  must  be 
fimiiliar,  from  the  writings  of  Bruce,  with  the  effects  of  this  parasite,  and  its 
mode  of  treatment;  how  it  excites  an  itching  or  irritation  at  some  point  upon 
one  of  the  extremities ;  how  this  is  followed  by  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  after  the 
opening  of  which,  the  head  of  the  worm  appears ;  by  what  careful  and  pa- 
tient manipulation  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  worm,  so  as  to  avoid  break- 
ing it ;  and  what  severe  inflammation,  with  suppuration,  and  long  confinement 
and  sufiering,  follow  this  accident,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
innumerable  young  worms  into  the  wound.  This  subject,  however,  belongs 
strictly  to  surgery.  The  Filaria  oculi,  a  much  smaller  species,  has  been 
fimnd  in  the  human  eye,  and  the  F,  bronchialis  in  the  broncnial  gland ;  but 
they  are  both  exceedingly  rare. 

SlrongyluB. — It  is  only  the  S,  gigcu  that  is  developed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  enormous  parasite,  being  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
three  feet  long,  though  generally  much  smaller.  The  body  is  cylindrical, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  with  circular  striso,  and  two  longitudinal  depres- 
sions, an  obtuse  head,  a  circular  mouth  surrounded  by  six  hemispherical 
papillss,  and  a  tail,  which,  in  the  male,  is  strongly  incurved,  and  ends  in  a 
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sort  of  sac.  The  wonn  inbabits  the  kidney  exclusively,  of  which  it  some- 
tiroes  produces  great  degtmctioD,  with  much  pain,  bloody  urine,  ko.  Cores 
havu  sometimes  followed  the  cxpulision  of  the  worm  by  the  urethra;  and  one 
case  is  recorded  in  which  worms  were  dUcharged  ttirougii  the  iDtegumeuts  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  an  abscess,  and  conscfjuent  fistulous  opening. 

Tnatvient  of  Panuihs. — So  far  as  concerns  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  mode  of  treatment  will  be  given  under  special  diseases.  Surgical  methods 
of  maaagenient  belong  to  another  department  of  therapeutics.  The  question 
for  discassion  in  this  place  is  whether  parasites,  existing  in  other  parts  than 
the  alimentary  canal,  can  be  affected  by  measures  applied  through  the  system. 
It  is  certain  that  various  substances  prove  poisonous  to  them  when  directly 
applied;  and  it  is  nut  impossible  that  they  may  be  reached  even  through  the 
circulation.  Kleucke  reeonimeud^  the  use  of  such  agents,  and  mentions 
cherry-laurel  water,  camphor,  volatile  oil  of  cuhebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba^ 
and  acetic  acid,  as  having  a  poisonous  action  upon  hydatids.  He  employed 
electricity  in  one  instance,  with  apparent  success,  in  an  individual  who  passed 
acephalocysts  and  echinococci  with  his  urine.  One  pole  of  a  small  galvanic 
battery  was  introduced  tii rough  a  glass  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  the  other 
was  applied  cither  to  the  lumbar  region,  the  abdomen,  or,  by  means  of  another 
glass  tube,  to  the  rectum.  Dead  parasites  were  pjissed  about  four  hours  aftei 
each  application  J  and  the  patient  was  effectually  cured.  It  has  been  sagjje&ted 
to  intrixluce  the  current  by  means  of  acupuncture  needles  immediately  into  the 
tumour,  when  this  measure  is  practicable,  [Land.  Med.  Oaz,^  Oct.  1846.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  a  parasite,  produced  in  these  modes,  would  be 
followed  by  collapse  and  absorption;  but  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
severe  and  even  fatal  inflammation,  especially  in  cases  of  great  masses  of 
hydatids^  should  induce  caution  in  the  u^e  of  directly  irritating  measures. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.— ETIOLOGY, 

Whatever  is  capable  of  deranging  any  one  of  the  functions,  or  any  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  matter,  or  merely  n 
cjuality,  condition,  or  action,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of 
disease.  These,  therefore,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  cmbracitig  almost  everything  in  nature,  at  least  everything 
which  is  brought  iu  any  way  into  relation  with  our  bodies.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  classify  them.  Thus,  they  have  been  divided  into  the 
interfud  and  external,  the  ^jcnerai  and  loi:al,  the  principal  and  acceMBar^^  the 
mechanical  or  clicmkal  and  phymilagiatl^  the  positive  and  negative^  the  pro^ 
xmnte  and  remote ^  the  prcdi$pomij  and  €xcUing  or  occctMtofUilf  &c» ;  and  sub- 
divisions of  them  have  received  the  names  of  occult ^  specific^  deUrrnining,  &c. 
Most  of  these  terms  explain  themselves.  In  relation  to  some  of  them,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Some  have  denied  that  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  negative  causes, 
and  would,  therefore,  refuse  this  distiuction  to  cold,  abstinence,  &o.  But  the 
ohjeetion  is  little  more  than  a  r|uibble.  A  certain  diminution  of  heat,  which 
is  called  cold,  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  daily  food,  which  i^  called 
abstiaencej  are  produotive  of  positive,  and  sometimes  very  serious  effects  ol  m 
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morbid  oharaoter,  and,  bj  whatever  name  they  may  be  designated,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  cauBes  of  disease. 

It  was  formerly  the  oostom  to  consider  groups  of  symptoms  as  diseases, 
and  the  pathological  conditions  attended  by  these  symptoms,  as  causes  of 
diaeaae.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  causes  into  the  proximate  and  re- 
mte;  the  former  term  being  applied  to  the  real  lesion,  the  latter  to  the 
casse  of  the  lesion.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  being  con- 
sidered as  the  disease,  the  inflammation  of  bowel  in  which  it  may  have  origi- 
nated was  called  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  cold  which  may  have  occasioned 
that  mflammation,  the  remote  cause.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  inflammation 
in  diarrhoea  is  the  true  disease,  and  the  discharge  a  mere  symptom  or  effect. 
The  nomenclature,  therefore,  was  inaccurate,  and  has  been  generally  alnindoned 
bj  recent  writers. 

The  distinction  of  preduposing  and  exciting  cautei  is  better  founded.     Of 
the  individuals  who  may  be  ezpoised  to  any  particular  cause  of  disease,  some 
will  be  attacked,  while  others,  though  not  especially  protected,  may  escape. 
In  the  former,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  be  affected  by  the  disease,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  latter.     This  tendency  is  denominated  a  preditposition, 
and  its  causes,  predisposing  causes;  while  the  agents  which  may  call  the 
tendency  into  action  are  called  exciting  causes.     Thus,  an  individual,  ex- 
hausted and  perspiring  after  fatigue,  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  attacked  with 
pleurisy.     The  state  of  exhaustion  and  perspiration  constitutes  the  predispo- 
sition; the  fatiguing  exercise,  the  predisposing  cause;  and  the  cold,  the  ex- 
citing cause.     But  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  absolute.     A  cause  which 
is  exciting  in  one  case,  may  be  predisposing  in  another.     Cold  may  produce 
an  attack  of  inflammation,  and  thus  act  as  an  exciting  cause;  or,  by  its  long- 
continued  influence,  may  occasion  a  depression,  highly  favourable  to  the  de- 
>elopement  of  some  other  disease,  thus  operating  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
Most  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  the  frame  is  susceptible,  may  consti- 
tnte  predispositions  to  other  complaints ;  and  the  exciting  causes  of  the  former, 
mre  the  predbposing  causes  of  the  latter.     Nor  are  these  two  sets  of  causes 
essential  in  every  case.     An  influence  which  ordinarily  gives  rise  merely  to 
a  predisposition,  will  often  of  itself,  by  a  longer  continuance,  produce  the 
diMase  to  which  it  predisposes;  and  an  exciting  cause  may  bo  so  active  as  to 
produce  its  effects  in  persons  entirely  exempt  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to- 
wardM  them.     While,  therefore,  this  distinction  may  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be 
adopted  as  the  basb  of  a  classification ;  for  the  difference  is  not  in  the  causes 
themselves,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  their  application;  and  there  are  very 
few  a^nts  which  may  not  operate  either  as  exciting  or  predisposing  causes, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made  to  act  upon  the  system. 

Specific  causes  are  those  which  produce  exclusively  one  peculiar  disease^ 
which  can  be  produced  by  no  other  cause.  Such  are  the  several  contagions, 
and  certain  poisons.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  a  cause  produces 
a  peculiar  and  special  effect ;  but  in  which  this  same  effect  may  originate  in 
other  ways.  Thus,  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  occasions  asphyxia,  which 
may  result  also  from  drowning,  hanging,  &c.  To  such  causes  Chomel  gives 
the  name  of  determining.  The  name  appears  to  me  to  belong  more  appro- 
priately to  causes,  which,  though  they  may  occasion  various  morbid  affections, 
give  rise  to  one  which  acknowledges  no  other  origin.  I  would,  for  example, 
call  miasmata  the  determining  cause  of  bilious  fever,  because,  whatever  other 
afiiections  that  agent  may  produce,  and  whatever  other  circumstances  may 
fiiTour  the  production  of  the  fever  in  question,  the  operation  of  miasmata  is 
essential. 
To  enumerate  all  the  possible  causes  of  disease  would  be  an  almost  endless 
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task.  I  shall  endeavour  first  to  take  a  genoriil  tIcw  of  tbcm,  and  niterward 
to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  those  wliich,  from  the  extent  of  theJr  operution, 
and  diversity  of  their  power,  require  a  oonsideration  separate  from  that  of  the 
individual  diseases  to  which  they  bolong. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  either,  1.  perversions  of  the  ordinary  exterior 
influences,  necessary  to  the  preservation  or  well-heing  of  the  system,  2,  ex- 
cess or  deficiency  of  the  actions  or  processes,  in  any  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  will ;  3.  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  not  forming  a  part  of 
it;  4.  derangement  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  system;  or  5.  agencies, 
of  an  injurious  character,  which  have  only  an  accidental  relation  with  the 
system, 

1.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  infineoces  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  ordi- 
nary vital  functions,  must,  if  excessive,  deficient,  or  perverted,  give  rise  to 
disorder.  Among  the  infiuenc^s  in  question  are  those  of  atmospherio  air, 
moisture,  temperature,  light^  electricity,  food,  drink,  and  clothing  j  to  which 
may  be  added  those  essential  to  oor  moral  well-heing,  consiBting  of  all  the 
relations  which  connect  us  with  the  living  world  around  us.  The  air  may 
prove  hurtful  by  its  impurity,  its  excessive  pressure  at  great  depths,  or  its 
levity  at  great  elevations.  Moisture  may  be  injuriously  deficient  or  abundant. 
The  temperature  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  or  may  produce  disease  by  its 
sudden  changes.  Light  and  electricity  may  be  too  intense  for  health.  Excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  badness  in  its  quality,  or  a  want 
of  due  relation  between  the  article  used  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  or  the 
condition  of  the  system  in  other  respects,  may  severally,  or  in  conjunction, 
prove  sources  of  disease.  Clothing,  under  which  may  be  included  the  covering 
at  night,  may  be  superabundant,  and  thus  produce  the  effects  of  excessive 
heit,  or  deficient,  and  thus  expose  tho  body  to  still  greater  injury  from  coldj 
or  too  tight  80  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  trunk  or  the  limbs;  or  may  be 
composed  of  materials  badly  adapted  to  the  season,  or  the  peculiar  health  of 
the  individual.  Perhaps  we  may  rank  under  this  head  the  morbid  infloenoe 
of  gravitation,  resulting  from  improper  position,  or  too  long  a  continuance  in 
any  one  posture.  The  condition  of  our  exterior  moral  relations,  so  powerfully 
influential  over  the  mental,  and  consequently  the  physical  health,  is  subject 
to  constant  fluctuations,  and,  either  through  undue  excitement  or  undue  de- 
pression, 18  very  often  productive  of  disease.  It  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
all  the  different  exhibitions  of  this  morbid  cause.  They  are  as  endless  as  are 
the  objects  of  our  affections,  wishes,  aversions,  fears,  pursuit,  avoidance,  or 
interest  of  any  kind. 

2.  Scarcely  less  essential  to  health  than  the  due  influence  of  exterior  phy- 
sical and  moral  agents,  is  that  of  the  processes  of  our  system,  which  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  ex  ten  t^  regulated  by  the  will.  All  the  functions,  in  order  to 
be  preserved  in  their  normal  state,  njust  be  properly  exercised ;  and  all  those 
which  relate  to  the  outer  world,  must  have  their  due  portion  of  rest.  Excess 
or  deficiency,  in  either  of  these  respects,  may  be  a  source  of  bodily  derange- 
ment. Ilenee,  we  must  rank  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes,  over-exertion  of 
body  or  mind;  sedentary  habits,  and  mental  inactivity;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  passions;  neglect  of  the  intimations  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  other  wholesome 
want  of  the  system,  and  over-indulgenco  of  these  appetites;  inattention  to  the 
prooesses  of  defecation  and  micturition ;  and  undue  prolongation,  or  loss  of 
sleep. 

3.  Of  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  strictly  extraneous  to  it^  or- 
ganization, we  have  intestinal  worms,  and  other  parasitic  animals,  acid  and 
aeriform  products  of  fermentation  in  the  primse  viae,  acrid  or  otherwiso  ud- 
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heilthj  secretions,  retained  ezcrementitons  matter,  and  intestinal,  biliary,  and 
nrinary  concretions. 

4.  Tiie  causes  belonging  to  the  division  of  deranged  function  or  structure 
areas  numerous  as  these  derangements;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  disease 
vhich  may  not  serve  as  the  cause  of  others.  Concatenations  of  this  kind 
belong  to  the  study  of  the  several  diseases.  There  are,  however,  certain 
denogements  which  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes, 
and  which  may  be  properly  alluded  to  here.  Such  are  mechanical  impedi- 
ments arising  from  stricture,  compi^ssion,  or  obstruction  of  narrow  passages, 
as  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ureter,  urethra,  and  biliary  ducts;  compression  or 
displacement  of  vital  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  abdominal  vis- 
eera,  by  tumours  or  fluid  collections;  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
whether  healthy  or  morbid;  undue  reduction  of  the  mass  of  blood  by  bleeding, 
iiemorrhage,  or  excessive  secretion;  the  transfer  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
from  an  external  to  an  internal  part,  as  in  metastasis  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
and  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  the  sympathetic  extenmon  of  irri- 
tition ;  and  the  morbid  influence  arising  from  dependence  of  function. 

5.  The  agencies  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  system  in  health, 
bat  yet  act  upon  it  injuriously,  are  beyond  all  power  of  enumeration.  They 
may  be  divided  into  1.  mechanical  cattseSf  as  all  wounding,  bruising,  or  com- 
pressing bodies,  and  all  which  operate  merely  by  excluding  necessary  vital 
agents,  as  by  strangling,  suffocating,  &c.;  2.  chemical  causa,  which  act  by 
decomposing  the  living  tissues;  and  3.  vital  or  physiological  causes j  which  act 
through  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  and  their  relation  to  these 
susceptibilities.  In  the  last  class  must  be  ranked  all  stimulants  not  essential 
to  health,  such  as  alcoholic  liquors,  condiments,  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  which,  though 
they  may  often  be  used  in  moderation  without  obvious  mischief,  are  the  sources 
of  incalculable  evil  by  their  abuse;  and  all  the  non-chemical  poisons,  whether 
solid,  liauid,  or  aeriform.  Of  the  latter  subdivisions,  some  act  apparently 
merely  by  stimulant  or  sedative  properties,  as  opium,  belladonna,  digitalis, 
tobacco,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  others  produce  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  effects,  as  mercury,  lead,  arsenic,  miasmata,  and  the 
different  contagions.  They  may  sometimes,  possibly,  act  by  mere  contact  with 
losceptible  surfaces;  but,  much  more  generally,  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  and  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  There  is  no 
exposed  surface  of  the  body  through  which  they  may  not  find  access;  but  the 
oitrance  through  the  cutaneous  surface  is  most  difficult,  through  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  probably  most  easy,  and  through  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane  of  intermediate  &cility.  Under  the  same  general  head,  may  be 
conjecturally  ranked  epidemic  influences,  though  these  are  truly  occult  causes, 
wholly  unintelligible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Not  unfrequently  there  is,  for  a  particular  disease,  a  chain  of  causes,  running 
upwards,  through  a  greater  or  less  number  of  links,  to  the  first,  from  which 
they  all  depend.  Thus,  apoplexy  may  sometimes  bo  traced  backwards,  through 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or  deficiency  of  tbe 
cardiac  valves,  endocarditis,  and  external  rheumatism,  to  cold;  diarrhoea, 
through  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  disordered  biliary 
secretion,  and  hepatic  congestion,  to  miasmatic  influence ;  and  dropsy,  through 
general  venous  congestion,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  pul- 
monary obstruction,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  to  the  habitual  inhalation  of  irri- 
tant powders. 

It  very  often  happens  that  numerous  causes  act  on  the  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  occasionally  in  a  similar  manner.  When  these  are  such  as  to  affect 
simidtaneoosly  great  numbers  of  persons,  the  most  devastating  effects  arc  ex- 
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perienc<^d.  Tbus,  a  deoBe  popuktion  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  prostrating 
iEflucQco  of  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  impure  air,  eontagious  eiSiivia«and 
the  depreseing  emotions,  and  are  conseciiientJy  swept  off  in  vaat  numbera  by 
typbue  fever. 

In  relation  to  the  character  and  mode  of  action  of  the  different  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  various  circumstaocea  of  their  application,  it  wonld  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  treat  fully  in  a  jjcnenil  essay.  On  these  points,  reference  must 
be  had  t-o  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  whir-h  they  severally  produce.  3Iucb 
has  been  already  paid,  under  the  head  of  the  constituent  forms  of  disease; 
and,  when  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  cause  of  any  particular 
complaint,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  department  of  special  jiatbology.  But 
there  are  various  morbific  agencies,  which  have  so  diversified  an  operation,  or 
involve  so  much  of  disquisition  in  relation  to  their  origin  and  nature,  that 
there  is  no  one  disease  under  which  they  can  be  appropriately  considered. 
These  it  will  be  moat  convenient  to  treat  of  in  the  present  place.  They  may 
be  ranked  under  the  sevcnd  heads  of  heat,  cold,  water  in  the  liquid  and  aeri- 
form states,  electricity,  light,  atmospheric  impurities,  miasmata,  epidemic  in- 
fluence, and  contagion. 

HeaL 

Heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  the 
functions.  In  excess,  it  becomes  morbidly  stimulant^  increasing  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  either  augmenting  the  organic  actions,  or  disturbing 
them  by  over-excitoment.  By  its  general  influence,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
a  febrile  condition,  and  locally  stimulates  into  inflammation.  Beyond  a  certain 
degree,  it  loses  it6  vital  in  its  chemical  agency,  and  produces  the  death  of  the 
part  upon  which  it  acts  by  coagulating  the  albumen,  and  causing  decomposition 
through  a  new  play  of  affinities.  It  appears  to  stimulate  certain  organs  more 
than  others,  and  especially  the  skin,  liver,  and  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
Irritation  and  inflammation  of  these  structures  are  srimetimes  the  direct  result 
of  heat.  Nature,  however,  baa  provided  the  means  of  relief,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  increase  of  secretion.  Heat  is  peculiarly  apt  to  induca  profuse 
perspiration,  which  not  only  unln^da  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  but,  by  the 
Yaporization  of  the  extravasated  licjuid,  occasions  an  absolute  reduction  of 
temperature  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  thus  protects  the  system  at  large. 
The  liver  also  is  frequently  relieved  by  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  the 
bowels  by  a  more  active  exhalation  from  their  lining  membrane.  Hence 
bilious  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  which  often  probably  prevent  attacks  of  hepa- 
titis, gastritis,  or  enteritis.  Oceasicnaily,  heat  also  acts  with  great  energy 
upon  the  brain,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  a  direct  application,  than  through 
any  especial  affinity  for  the  org^n.  Venous  and  even  fatal  cerebral  irritation 
and  congestion  sometimes  result  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  bead,  when  insuflleiontly  protected;  and  cooks  are  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  general  vascular  fulne.ss  of  the  head,  from  the  neces- 
sary exposure  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  the  fire*  Along  with  the  effects 
mentioned,  certain  other  functions  are  somewhat  differently  affected.  The 
kidneys  not  only  do  not  directl}^  feel  the  stimulus,  but  generally  secrete  much 
less  than  in  health.  The  urine,  however,  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  saline 
matters,  and  may  become  a  source  of  irritation  by  this  concentration,  or  by 
deposition  in  the  passages.  Urinary  diseases  have  been  noticed  among  the 
morbid  effects  of  sleeping  too  warmly  in  feather  beds.  The  circumstance  that 
lets  evolution  of  heat  is  required  in  the  system,  when  already  overheated, 
renders  the  oxidatlun  of  carbon  less  ncctsr<uryT  and  consequently  tends  to 
redticc  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  fuuctiun.    The  lungs,  therefore,  iire  lesa 
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exeited  than  other  organs,  and  hence  their  comparatiTe  freedom  from  disease 
in  hot  coontriea.  Though  the  sensations  and  emotions,  which  may  he  deemed 
punve  Amotions  of  the  nenroas  system,  do  not  seem  to  he  impaired  or  di- 
Dinished  hy  a  moderate  excess  of  temperature,  the  more  active  functions,  as 
those  of  mnscolar  motion,  and  of  intellect,  are  depressed;  as  evinced  by  the 
general  langnor,  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  The 
latter  efieots  are  aseribable  to  that  conservative  or  compensating  principle  of 
tke  system,  which  provides  that  those  actions  of  an  alreaidy  excited  part  which 
would  tend  to  increase  the  excitement,  should  be  rather  checked  than  aug- 
mented; as  a  muscle,  for  example,  refuises  to  contract  when  affected  by  rheu- 
matic irritation. 

In  consequence  of  the  refrigerating  effects  of  profhse  perspiration,  a  very 
Ugh  degree  of  temperature  may  be  borne  for  a  considerable  time.  Numerous 
imtances  are  on  record,  in  which  individuals  have  remained  for  several  min- 
stes,  with  perfect  impunity,  in  ovens  or  apartments  heated  over  the  tempera- 
tore  of  boiling  water.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Blagden  are 
well  known,  in  which  they  bore,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  without  much 
iooonvenience,  a  temperature  of  260^  F. ;  while  eggs  were  roasted  hard,  and 
beefsteaks  cooked,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  air  about  them.  Their  pulse  was 
much  excited,  but  the  interior  temperature  was  not  increased,  nor  was  the 
breathing  materially  affected.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Chabert  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  between  400^  and 
600° .  (  Carpenter^  s  Priiicip,  of  Hum,  Physiol. )  The  non-conducting  property  of 
dry  air  has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  the  impunity  in  such  experiments. 
There  are  other  secondary  effects  of  heat  which  merit  notice.  The  organs, 
excited  to  unusual  secretory  efforts,  become  afterwards  relaxed,  and  are,  in 
(his  state,  peculiarly  liable  to  sufier  from  the  influence  of  miasmata  and  cold. 
Moreover,  repeated  excitation  at  length  wears  out  the  excitability  of  the 
organs,  which  consequently  become,  in  some  degree,  insensible  to  the  ordi- 
nary healthy  excitants,  and  perform  their  proper  duties  less  efficiently;  while, 
from  the  constantly  renewed  irritation,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Hence  arise  dyspepsia,  portal  congestion,  constipation, 
chronic  hepatic  and  gastro-intestinal  inflammations,  and  various  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Heat  is  morbidly  applied  in  various  ways.  Its  local  effects  of  burning  and 
scalding  are  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  flame,  or  of  heated  solids  or 
liquids,  to  the  surface ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  received  into  the  trachea,  in  the 
form  of  flame,  with  fatal  results.  Its  general  effects  are  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  summer,  or  by  confinement  to  heated  rooms 
in  winter,  or  by  too  much  clothing,  or  sleeping  too  warmly,  at  all  seasons. 
Ihe  effect  of  heat  is  much  increased,  when  connected  with  water.  Honce, 
the  abuse  of  hot  baths,  and  vapour-baths,  may  lead  to  disease.  It  may  also 
act  by  means  of  hot  liquids  swallowed. 

Cold, 

In  relation  to  the  principles  upon  which  cold  acts,  something  has  been 
already  said  under  the  head  of  depresstouy  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In 
this  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of,  its  effects  as  a 
morbific  agent.  On  the  occa.sion  alluded  to,  cold  was  shown  to  be  necessarily 
sedative  or  depressing.  Under  the  local  influence  of  cold,  the  tissues  shrink, 
the  capillaries  circulate  the  blood  less  vigorously,  secretion  is  checked,  sensi- 
bility is  impaired,  and  the  part  becomes  pale  from  the  want  of  blood,  or  purp- 
lish from  its  stagnation.     Should  the  application  continue  with  intensity,  a 
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deadly  whitcnesB  eDSues^  circulation  ceases  entirely,  sensibility  is  lost,  and, 
t bough  vital  power  is  not  immediately  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  action,  local 
death  soon  followB,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  When  the  influencd  is 
general,  the  whole  surface  undergoes  the  change  above  described ;  while  the 
interior  functions  exhibit  a  similar  depression.  The  heart  acU  by  degrees 
more  and  more  feebly,  a  general  torpor  steals  over  the  senses,  the  movements 
become  tottering  from  muscular  weakness,  and  the  benumbing  infiucnce  ex- 
tends at  hist  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  drowst- 
nesB,  and  finally  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep.  Beath  speedily  follows, 
and  the  body  is  surrendered  to  physical  laws. 

But  there  are  other,  and  very  important  cflTceta  of  cold,  which  must  not  be 
left  out  of  view.  In  the  midst  of  it^  depressing  actioUi  as  above  described, 
it  produces  a  pecnliar  sensation^  which  we  denominate  the  feeling  of  cold,  and 
which  is  agreeable,  or,  othcrwis«,  according  to  it^  degree,  and  the  previous 
state  of  the  surface*  When  the  application  is  made  suddenly,  and  with  con- 
fiiderablc  intensity,  this  seDsation  amounts  to  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  rouses  up  the  energies  of  the  interior,  and  leads  to  important 
results,  Should  the  agency  continue  undiminished,  this  feeling  of  coldness 
is  sncceeded  by  positive  pain,  often  very  distressiog,  which  is  either  b>cnl  or 
more  or  less  general,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  i»  applied. 
There  is  often  also  greatly  increased  sensitiveneps  to  painful  impressions,  so 
that  a  slight  blow  upon  the  part  occasions  acute  suffering  ;  and  all  this  takes 
place,  while  the  circulatory  actions,  special  sensibility,  and  nervous  energy, 
are  greatly  impaired,  as  shown  by  the  shrinking,  pallor,  numbness,  and  dimi- 
nished power  of  motion.  This  peculiar,  painfnl  impression  upon  the  nerves, 
in  the  midiit  of  an  otherwise  universal  depression,  was  no  dotibt  intended  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  his  condition,  so  that  he  might  seek 
timely  means  of  relief;  while  the  sympathetic  connexion  of  the  sentient  sur- 
faces with  the  interior  sources  of  vital  action  is  such,  that  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  also  caUed  forth,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  obviate  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible*  With  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  however,  this  in- 
fluence ceases,  and  the  cold  is  completely  triumphant. 

Consequent  upon  the  strong  impression  just  alluded  to  ia  organic  reaction, 
which  may  be  entirely  local  when  the  cold  is  applied  to  a  limited  space,  but 
is  general  when  the  cause  is  general,  or  extensive  in  it.a  operation.  (Sec 
Dcprt^sston,)  This  reaction  is  often  healthful,  and  the  cold  then  proves  in- 
directly invigorating;  but  it  may  also  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  morbid. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  have,  from  the  local  reaction,  redness,  swelling,  and 
pain  in  the  part  impressed,  amounting  frequently  to  ioflammation  ;  and  from 
the  general  reaction,  accelerated  circulation,  increased  heat,  disordered  diges- 
tion, &c.,  amounting  often  to  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  only  the  part  to  wMch 
the  cold  is  directly  applied  that  undergoes  depression,  and  subsequent  reac- 
tion ;  but  various  other  parts,  also,  which  arc  connected  sympathetically  with 
the  first.  Thus,  cold  to  the  outer  surface  affects,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
skin,  which  receives  the  impression,  and  the  interior  mucous  surfaces  to  which 
it  is  conveyed  by  sympathy,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted  from  the  nervous  centres  that  receive  it  from  the  skin.  The  morbid 
effects  are,  indeed,  more  frequently  developed  internally  than  externally.  In 
order  that  the  effects  of  reaction  after  cold  may  be  experienced,  there  must 
be  a  certain  degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  and  the  agent  must  not  bo  too 
intensely,  or  too  continuously  applied.  In  a  system  previously  exhausted, 
reaction  may  never  take  place;  and,  when  the  cold  is  intense,  the  efforts  at 
reaction  arc  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  repressed^  and,  if  the  cold  continue, 
give  way  at  length  altogether- 
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Another  metliod  m  which  cold  m&y  become  a  source  of  diaeasej  is  by  the 
eoDoeDtratioii  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  in  the  interior  organs,  conse- 
qneDt  upon  their  retrocession  from  the  skin,  and  the  parts  which  sympathize 
with  the  skin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  diminbhed  in  the 
nperfidal  vessels.  It  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  increased  in  those 
within.  It  is  equally  certain  that  iiervous  action  is  depressed  upon  the  sur- 
Drae;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  also  is  concentrated  in  the  interior 
oxffJM.'  Excess  of  blood,  and  excess  of  nervous  energy  combined,  cannot 
but  frequently  eventuate  in  disease. 

Still  another,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  important  morbid  effects  of  cold, 
is  the  suppression  of  perspiration,  resulting  from  its  sedative  influence  upon 
tbe  8aper&$ial  capillaries.  Perspiration  is  usually  the  result  of  some  general 
excitement,  as  from  exercise,  heat,  &o.,  which  finds  a  safe  issue  by  the  skiq. 
If  this  be  closed,  the  excitation  is  necessarily  directed  to  some  one  of  the 
interior  organs,  and  proves  the  cause  of  inflammation.  Very  probably,  also, 
the  suppression  may  sometimes  be  injurious  by  preventing  the  escape  of  nox- 
ioos  matter  from  the  blood. 

The  power  of  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  is  in  proportion  to  the 
Tital  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  the  grade  of  its  actions  at  the  time.     A 
rigorous  person  resists  it  better  than  one  who  is  feeble ;  and  a  high  degree  of 
excitement  often  prevents  its  evil  consequences.     In  the  debility  of  conva- 
lescence, or  in  the  exhaustion  and  relaxation  which  follow  excessive  actions, 
eold  readily  occasions  morbid  results.     They  who  live  on  animal  food  can 
bear  it  better  than  others  whose  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable.     In  febrile 
disease,  with  the  pulse  frequent  and  the  skin  hot,  it  acts  often  most  happily 
in  allaying  excitement,  and,  instead  of  proving  a  morbid  agent,  is  remedial. 
Every  one  knows  that  cold  is  especially  injurious  when  the  skin  is  perspiring 
and  relaxed,  after  exercise  in  hot  weather.     But,  if  applied  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exercise,  the  stimulus  which  this  affords  counteracts  its  seda- 
tive influence,  and  very  often  no  evil  results.     Thus,  when  the  skin  is  heated 
by  a  hot  bath,  or  vapour-bath,  so  as  to  be  decidedly  above  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, even  though  perspiring,  cold  is  generally  innoxious ;  while  it  is  much 
otherwise  after  immersion  in  a  merely  tepid  bath,  which  relaxes  instead  of 
exciting  the  surface.     Persons  coming  out  of  a  hot  bath  sometimes  plunge 
into  the  snow  with  perfect  impunity;  but  the  act  would  be  very  hazardous 
for  one  just  out  of  a  merely  warm  bath.     Even  mental  preoccupation  is  pre- 
servative, in  a  considerable  degree,  against  the  morbid  effects  of  cold.     In  its 
sympathetic  operation,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  its  immediate  opera- 
tion, this  agent  acts  through  the  nervous  system;  and,  if  that  system  is  under 
powerful  impressions  of  other  kinds,  it  is  less  sensible  to  that  of  cold.    Hence, 
maniacs  often  bear  a  degree  of  exposure  which  would  prove  highly  dangerous 
to  the  same  persons  in  health.     We  seldom  hear  of  any  injury  from  the  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  baptism,  even  during  the  coldest  weather.     Habit 
ak)  has  great  influence  in  obviating  the  morbid  effects  of  this  agent.     They 
who  are  accustomed  to  cold  will  bear  a  degree  of  it  under  which  others  would 
Muk.     Sleep  usually  favours  the  morbid  action  of  cold  by  the  relaxation  of 
nHkce  and  general  diminution  of  action  which  attend  it.     Persons  very  fre- 
tuentiy  take  cold  by  exposure  to  the  cause  during  sleep. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  vicissitudes  of  cold  and 
ieat  are  more  injurious  than  a  steady  prevalence  of  cold  alone,  unless  in  great 
exjoeita  A  tendency  to  moderate  and  healthful  reaction  is  produced  in  the 
Wrca^  and  sustained  by  the  fresh  support  which  the  system  constantly 
wuer  *~|?  ^jj^b  the  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion.  In  the  former  case, 
yeeivcBf  pAfUcts  of  heat  are  sometimes  superadded  to  the  reaction  of  cold 
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before  this  bw  subrided,  and  thus  render  morbid  what  might  otherwise  hare 
remained  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  cold,  too,  operating  during  the 
relaxation  which  follows  heat,  has  a  mnch  greater  effect  than  if  there  had 
been  no  such  contrast. 

The  effects  of  cold  are  mnch  increased  by  currents  of  air.  The  atmosphere 
IS  a  slow  conductor,  and  the  body  cools  very  slowly  when  surrounded  by  the 
air  at  rest.  But,  when  it  is  in  motion,  a  fresh  portion  constantly  takes  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  warmed  by  the  surface,  and  thus  greatly  increases 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  abstracted.  It  is  a  common  obeenration, 
that  (fraw/hts  of  cold  air  are  highly  injurious.  So  also  is  the  partial  applica- 
tion of  cold,  especially  to  portions  of  the  body  unaccustomed  to  it.  Many 
persons  will  begin  to  sneeze,  or  be  sensible  of  a  sore-throat  almost  immediately, 
if  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  back  of  their  neck.  The  effects 
of  cold  air  are  much  increased  by  its  association  with  moisture,  in  consequence 
of  the  much  greater  conducting  power  of  the  latter. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  operation  of  cold,  the  reader 
will  find  principles  which  will  explain  at  least  most  of  its  efiects  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease.  By  its  direct,  local,  depressing  agency,  it  sometimes, 
when  intense,  destroys  the  life  of  the  part.,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  may  pro- 
duce fatal  prostration,  when  the  organ  upon  which  it  acts  has  a  wide  circle  of 
affinities.  Such  has  often  been  the  result  of  drinking  freely  of  very  cold 
water,  when  the  body  was  hot  and  perspiring.  Instances  are  not  uncommon 
of  persons  being  frozen  to  death,  by  exposure  to  the  general  influence  of  cold. 
The  fad  is,  that  the  body  is  not  really  frozen,  at  least  beyond  the  surface, 
before  death.  The  fatal  result  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  cold.  Such  instances  are  most  common  among  the  intemperate,  whose 
vital  resistance  is  less  than  in  health,  and  who  are  too  often  insensible  to  the 
danger,  and  therefore  can  take  no  means  to  obviate  it.  The  long  oontinued 
influence  of  a  more  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  powers  of 
reaction,  especially  when  aided  by  want  of  food,  and  other  sedative  agencies. 
A  state  of  system  is  thus  produced,  highly  favourable  to  typhous  and  scor- 
butic diseases;  and,  when  the  individual  may  be  attacked  with  another  dis- 
ease, even  though  inflammatory,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  asthenic,  or  typhoid 
character.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  strong  predisposition  may  thus  be  developed 
to  phthisis  or  scrofula,  or  an  existing  predisposition  to  these  affections  called 
into  action. 

By  the  reaction  which  generally  follows  cold,  it  often  gives  rise  to*  that 
troublesome  affection  commonly  called  chill-blain  or  frost-bite,  and  may  gene- 
rate various  other  forms  of  cutaneous  inflammation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  cases  of  internal  maeous  inflammations  arise  in  the  same  way.  The 
admission  of  very  cold  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  is  probably  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, upon  subsequent  exposure  to  heat,  by  a  reaction  amounting  to  bron- 
chitis. The  same  membrane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
affected  in  like  manner  by  its  sympathies  with  the  skin. 

Bat,  probably,  a  more  frequent  source  of  internal  diseases  from  cold  is  the 
irregular  direction  given  to  the  blood,  and  the  nervous  influence,  by  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  surface,  and  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration.  There 
IS  scarcely  any  form  of  internal  inflammation,  not  of  a  specific  character,  which 
may  not  have  its  origin  in  this  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  irritations  of 
all  grades,  with  congestion,  increased  secretion,  or  hemorrhage.  Even  specific 
diseases,  which  require  a  peculiar  diathesis  for  their  production,  are  often 
brought  ioto  positive  existence  through  this  action  of  cold.  Illustrative  ex- 
amples of  this  principle  of  action  we  have  in  the  phlegmasise  of  the  brain,  and 
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«f  the  thoracic  and  abdominAl  viscera,  the  active  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  cho- 
]en^  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  gout 

Cold,  as  a  morbific  agent,  most  frequently  affects  us  through  the  atmosphere, 
lioftoi  also  operates  through  the  instrumentality  of  water  applied  to  the  sur- 
iKe,  as  in  the  caae  of  wet  feet,  and  wet  or  damp  clothing.  Sometimes,  though 
feiy  rarely  in  eomparison,  its  primary  action  is  internal,  as  in  the  case  already 
Motioned  of  cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  perspiring 
from  heat  and  previous  exertion. 

Water. 

The  influence  of  water  upon  the  system,  when  in  cxcesii,  is  decidedly  seda- 
tive; and  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  cold,  that  its  depressing  efiects  have 
BO  apparent  tendency  to  produce  reaction.     Operating  probably  by  penetrat- 
ing the  tissues,  it  appears  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  living  mole- 
coles,  to  diminish  their  vital  cohesion,  and  thus  not  only  to  lessen  the  action 
of  the  part,  but  also  to  impair  its  powers.     This  result  happens,  no  matter 
to  what  suriface  the  water  is  applied,  or  by  what  avenue  it  enters  the  system, 
pro? ided  only  that  it  be  in  excess.     Hence  the  relaxing  effects  of  damp  warm 
wetther,  of  the  tepid  bath,  of  emollient  poultices,  and  of  warm  water  taken 
ioto  the  fltomach.     It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  frequent  or  habitual  ex- 
pomre  to  this  cause  of  depression  must  eventuate  in  diseases  of  debility,  or  at 
leMt  must  strongly  predispose  to  them.     The  system  is  placed  by  it  in  a  con- 
dition peculiarly  favourable  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  is,  therefore,  rendered 
iiible  to  inflammations ;  but  the  inflammatory  affection  partakes  of  the  per- 
viding  character  of  debility,  and  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  sub-acute,  or  scrofu- 
ioos,  and  sometimes  very  obstinate  form.     Taken  copiously  into  the  stomach, 
it  impaira  the  energy  of  that  organ,  while  it  interferes  with  the  process  of 
digestion  by  too  largely  diluting  the  food.     The  habit,  therefore,  of  drinking 
copiously  even  of  water  may  induce  dyspepsia. 

There  is  one  effect  of  water  apparently  stimulating;  an  increase,  namely,  of 
tke  secretions,  more  especially  of  the  urine  and  perspiration.  When  taken  into 
the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  where, 
if  in  excess,  it  distends  the  vessels,  and,  by  this  distension,  affords  the  stimulus 
leeeasary  to  secretion.  It  is,  however,  mechanically,  and  not  by  any  inherent 
stimulating  power,  that  it  produces  this  effect. 

But  water  is  seldom  so  employed  or  applied  as  to  produce  its  own  peculiar 
effects  without  modification.  The  condition  by  which  its  action  is  most  fre- 
quently modified  is  temperature.  It  much  oftener  acts  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
beat,  or  of  cold,  than  by  its  own  peculiar  powers.  In  order  that  the  effects 
of  water  alone  may  be  experienced,  it  must  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
impression  neither  of  heat  nor  of  coldness;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  as  nearly 
M  possible  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  externally,  that  is,  tepid  or  luke- 
warm.    It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  practice. 

When  the  vehicle  of  heat,  water  becomes  stimulant,  whether  used  exter- 
aally  or  internally.  It  is  true  that  its  own  peculiar  influence  must  be  exerted ; 
but  this  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  much  more  powerful  influence  of  the 
heat,  when  the  latter  is  at  all  considerable.  There  is,  however,  a  point  at 
which  the  two  very  nearly  balance  each  other;  and,  if  the  object  be  to  use 
the  water  merely  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  without  a  view  to  anv  impression 
whatever  on  the  system,  such  a  mean  should  be  aimed  at.  The  stimulant 
influence  of  the  hot  bath  is  exhibited  in  the  universal  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
idling  of  agreeable  cerebral  excitement,  and  an  accelerated  pulse.  Hot  water 
in  the  stomach  .excites  that  organ  to  increased  activity,  and  adds  much  to  the 
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effect  of  the  tea,  coffee,  &o.,  with  which  it  is  usoallj  administered.  la  both 
cases,  it  may  become  a  source  of  disease,  either  by  over-atimulatioii,  or  by 
impairing  the  excitability  of  the  system,  or  of  the  parts  more  especially  excited. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  use  of  hot  drinks  contributes  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  dyspepsia.  But  there  is  another  effect  of  heat  and  water  combined 
which  merits  notice.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  water  taken  freely  into 
the  stomach  promotes  secretion.  Hot  water  promotes  especially  the  perapir^ 
tory  function.  This  it  does,  probably,  in  couseauence  of  an  impresuon  of 
morbid  heat,  transmitted  to  the  scnsorium  from  the  stomach,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  reflected  from  the  nervous  centre  to  the  dcin.  The  end  ob- 
tained, through  this  sympathetic  influence,  is  the  elimination  of  the  excessivo 
boat,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  at  the  surface. 
Were  the  action  to  be  directed  to  the  kidneys,  no  effect  of  this  kind  would  be 
produced.  This  excess  of  perspiration  may  sometimes  be  a  cause  of  disease, 
though  practically  it  is  much  more  frequently  a  remedy. 

Water,  associated  with  cold,  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  that  acent,  partly 
by  superadding  its  own  sedative  influence,  but  probably  in  chief  by  its  con* 
ducting  power,  which  so  much  exceeds  that  of  air.  Hence,  a  cold  damp 
atmosphere  is  much  colder  to  the  senses  than  a  dry  one  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  is,  in  the  same  degree,  more  apt  to  produce  all  the  morbid  effects  of 
cold.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wet  clothing,  compared  with  dry.  Cod 
water,  as  a  bath,  is  less  relaxing  than  warm  water,  because  it  excites  to  reao- 
tion ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  this  reaction  ceases,  and  then  the  sedAtive 
effect  both  of  the  water  and  the  cold  is  experienced.  Hence,  in  bathinfl;,  eveD 
though  the  temperature  may  not  be  very  low,  the  vital  actions  often  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  the  individual  is  ultimately  exhausted.  In  very  cold 
water  the  effect  is  much  more  speed  v.  As  hot  water  gives  a  direction  of  secre- 
tory action  to  the  skin,  so  does  cola  to  the  kidneys.  Externally  applied,  the 
latter  checks  perspiration,  and  thus  throws  the  onus  of  unloading  the  blood- 
vessels upon  the  urinary  organs.  But,  whether  externally,  or  internally  used, 
it  probably  operates  on  the  kidneys  by  the  same  nervous  instrumentality  as 
that  which  directs  the  action  of  hot  water  to  the  skin;  the  end,  in  this. instance, 
probably  being,  that  the  ordinary  refrigerating  process  going  on  at  the  sorfiioe 
in  health  might  be  diminished,  so  as  to  husband  the  heat;  while,  in  order  to 
prevent  excess  of  liquid  in  the  circulation,  the  kidneys  are  stimulated  into 
extraordinary  action. 

A  morbid  influence  of  moisture  not  yet  mentioned  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
Through  its  affinity  for  miasmata,  it  is  apt  to  become  impregnated  with  that 
poison,  and  in  the  form  of  fogs,  or  mere  aerial  dampness,  may  produce  serious 
effects  on  those  who  breath  it. 

A  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  air  is  not  less  essential  to  life  than  water 
in  the  form  of  drink.  A  perfectly  dry  air  is  highly  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  absorbing  all  the  liquids  of  the  body  to  which  it  can  have  access. 
The  fatal  winds  of  the  African  desert  are  said  to  owe  their  deleterious  influ- 
ence to  this  cause.  The  skin  becomes  arid,  the  mouth  and  fauces  parched, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  themselves  dried  up,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
breathe,  and  speedily  perishes. 

Light. 

Though  so  important  to  our  comfort,  and  all  our  higher  interests  in  this 
vrorld,  light  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  powerful  pathological  agent.  It  has 
little  observable  influence  over  any  of  the  functions  or  organs,  except  the  one 
specially  formed  for  the  reception  of  its  impressions.    Upon  the  eye  it  acts  as 
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I  BtimulaSy  eafiable,  when  in  great  excess,  of  completely  paralyzing  the  sense 
ofTision,  by  exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  retina,  and,  more  moderately 
ippliedy  of  producing  various  degrees  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
(vgin.  Its  influence  may  even  extend  through  the  eye  into  the  sensorium, 
tad  injorionsly  excite  the  brain. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  light  influences  our  organic  functions,  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  its  action  upon  plants,  which  are  well  known  to  lose 
tbeir  colour,  and  to  have  but  a  feeble  growth  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  it  is 
obeerved  that  persons,  long  excluded  from  the  light,  become  very  pale,  and 
of  a  lax  and  feeble  habit  of  body,  which  disposes  them  strongly  to  scrofula 
uid  phthisis,  and  favours  the  production  of  scorbutic  and  dropsical  affections. 
Bit,  as  persons  thus  excluded  are  usually  shut  out  from  other  sources  of 
Itetlth,  as,  for  example,  from  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  it 
ii  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  result  is  ascribable  to  the  want  of 
light,  and  how  much  to  other  causes. 

Electric  iti/. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  this  principle,  the  almost  universality  of  its  inter- 
ference in  the  physical  processes  which  are  going  on  around  us,  and  the  pecu- 
litrity  of  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  upon  the  system,  justify 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent  in  the  generation  of  disease. 
When  its  nature  and  laws,  and  its  relations  to  the  system  come  to  be  better 
niderstood,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  at  least  of 
tiuise  mysterious  influences  which  so  often  disturb  the  vital  processes,  and 
ipread  havoc  among  organized  beings,  without  our  being  ^ble  to  discover 
whence  they  come,  or  whither  they  go,  or  where  they  dwell  when  apparently 
amongst  us.  The  sense  of  oppression,  languor,  and  general  uneasiness,  so 
often  experienced  before  a  thunder  stbrm,  and  so  completely  dissipated  with 
the  occasion  which  produced  it,  is  among  the  proofs  of  a  constant  operation 
of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  our  systems,  and  of  the  dependence  of  our 
health  upon  a  proper  equilibrium  of  that  principle.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  agency  of  electricity  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  capable  of  increasing  its  action, 
in  various  degrees,  and  even  of  completely  exhausting  and  prostrating  it  by 
one  powerful  shock,  so  as  to  produce  local  or  universal  palsy,  aqd  consequently 
immediate  death.  This  effect  of  electricity  is  experienced,  as  a  natural  result, 
only  from  lightning,  which  acts  also,  when  the  living  body  becomes  a  reci- 
pient of  its  current,  in  the  same  destructive  manner  as  upon  inorganic  bodies; 
namely,  by  a  mechanical  rupture  of  parts,  and  by  the  destructive  evolution 
of  caloric. 

Atmofipheric  Impurity, 

This  is  an  abundant  source  of  disease.  But  it  is  singular,  how  few  of  the 
numerous  exhalations  which  render  the  air  impure  are  definitely  known. 
Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  the  different  forms  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  almost  all  that  proceed  from 
natural  sources,  or  ordinary  artificial  processes,  in  quantities  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  health.  Others,  such  as  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  nitric  oxide 
or  nitrous  acid  vapour,  and  ammonia,  are  occasionally  evolved  in  the  labora- 
tory, or  for  purposes  of  fumigation,  and  prove  the  source  of  injury  in  some 
rare  cases.  But,  besides  these,  numerous  aeriform  products,  not  well  ascer- 
tained,  are  constantly  evolved  by  vegetable  and  animal  exhalation,  by  sponta^' 
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necius  deoam position  of  organic  or  mineral  Bubstauce^,  by  combustioBy  hj 
manufacturing  operations,  and  by  evaporation  of  every  liquid  on  the  hce  of 
the  eartb,  wbicli  tend  to  contamiuate  tbe  air,  and  render  it  more  or  less  nox- 
ious to  animal  life. 

The  morbid  effects  of  all  tbese  aeriform  products  may  be  embraced  under 
tbe  following  lieads.  In  thejirMf  place,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  tbey 
may  destroy  life  by  excluding  atiiwspheric  air  from  the  lung^,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing asphyxia.  This  tbey  may  do,  either  by  entering  the  luogSj  an<i  thus 
taking  tbo  place  of  pure  air,  or,  in  consequence  of  their  irritant  properties,  by 
eaus^ing  spasm  of  tbe  glottis.  J^^'cottt/i^^  tLey  may  be  sinipjy  irritant^  and  act 
by  producing  inflammation  of  the  air  pasftjiges,  ThinUt/^  they  may  he  ab- 
sorbed botb  through  the  lungi?,  and  tbrough  other  avenuesj  as  the  skin,  and 
the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  stoujach  wbich  they  may  reacb  along  witb  the 
saliva  ;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  circulation,  may  exerci^  a  poisonous  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  ay « tern.  A  few  remarkii  in  rela- 
tion to  the  several  gasea,  tbe  operation  of  which  baa  been  observed,  will  not 
be  irrelevant.* 

Ciirbonk  acid  la  poisonous  only  when  in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration. 
In  a  very  dilute  state,  it  is  always  present  in  tbe  luDgs.  Wben  pure,  it  pro- 
bably causes  a  spajiuiodie  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  produces  complete 
asphyxia.  Wbeu  so  mucb  diluted  as  to  be  allowed  an  entrance  mU)  the 
bronchia,  it  acts  eitber  by  preventing  tbe  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  or  by  being  absorlK-d  into  tbe  blood-  In  either  case,  the  result  id  tbe 
same  J  that  is,  an  undue  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  a  consequent  narcotic  action  upon  the  bmin;  while  tbe  respiratory  pro- 
c?e88  ceases,  from  tbe  want  of  action  in  tbe  pulmonary  capillaries.  Tbe  symp- 
toms, therefore,  are  tbose  of  asphyxia  and  cerebral  opprefision  combined. 
(See  AnphifimJ) 

In  tbe  quantities  ncceaBary  for  the  prt>duction  of  tbe  effects  just  mentioned, 
carbonic  acid  may  be  genera t-od  by  combustion,  respimtion,  fermentatioi^,  tbe 
preparation  of  lime,  and  various  cbemieal  processes  which  are  going  on  in 
nature.  The  most  frequent  source  of  danger  is  probably  the  burning  of  cbar- 
coal  or  antbracite  in  close  apartments.  Partial,  and,  in  some  few  instancet, 
fatal  effects,  have  resulted  from  the  conflnemcnt  of  many  persons  in  a  small 
;i[kirtment,  wilhout  ventilation.  Brewers*  vats  have  tiiometimes  proved  fatal 
to  (he  workmen  who  have  entered  tliem.  We  now  and  tlicn  bear  of  de^itba 
occasioned  by  persons  sleeping,  in  cold  weather,  for  the  sake  of  the  warmtb, 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  lime-kilos.  It  is  often  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  that  deatli  has  resulted  from  the  descent  into  old  mines,  pita, 
eaveSf  ka*  Tbe  weight  of  the  ga»  causes  it  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  its  poai^ 
tion  in  the^e  deptbs,  when  geDerated  tbere. 

Carhonie  oxifie  appears,  from  tbo  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Dublin, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic,  produciog  quickly,  wben  inhaled  in  a  pure  state,  a 
logs  of  sense  and  motion,  followed,  if  the  patient  revive,  by  headache,  drow- 
siness or  stupor,  giddiness,  blindness,  nausea,  and  a  quick  irregular  pulse; 
and  the  same  symptoms,  in  a  milder  degree,  are  produced  by  tbe  inbabiUoD 
of  the  diluted  gas.  It  is  said  that  tbia  gas  is  evolved  along  witb  carbonio 
acid  from  the  slow  combustion  of  charcoal;  and  we  may  thus,  perbups,  ae* 

*  It  haa  been  rendered  probable  by  8chonbeiii,  that  the  peculifir  atmoftpheric  ingrt- 
dicfit  ur  eonitition  wbich  be  Damea  Ozones  hua  the  pruj»erty  of  docninpotting  most  of  the 
U«!letcrii>ua  efliiivin  which  are  ooiidtiintlj  cucaping  into  the  air  by  deoxidizing  tbcm,.aud 
thiit  the  prest^nftttioti  of  the  piiritj  of  the  ntmof^phcre  is  the  iniportunt  runction,  in  tbe 
economy  of  nature,  for  which  this  extmardiUary  agent  was  destined. — Note  to  tlmfmrlh 
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eoant  for  the  asserted  &cty  that  the  gaseous  produots  of  boming  charcoal  are 
Bore  dangerous  than  pure  carbonic  acid. 

Carbwretied  hydrogen  can  scarcely  be  very  noxious,  at  least  the  form  of  it 
denominated  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  fire-damp;  as  it  is  constantly  in- 
baled  by  miners  with  impunity,  even  in  mixtures  which  are  iiighly  explosive, 
vhen  entered  with  an  unprotected  lamp.  In  a  certain  degree  of  concentVationi 
however,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects ;  and  symptoms  of  narcotic 
action,  with  great  depression,  have  been  observed  before  death,  and  in  cases 
of  recovery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  apparent  narcotism  is  anything 
aore  than  the  result  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  brain,  consequent  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Ifydrotu/phun'c  acid,  or  $ulphureiUd  hydrogeuy  is  undoubtedly  a  most  violent 
poison.  It  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  no  matter  by  what  avenue  it  may  enter 
the  system,  whether  by  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or  the  skin.  Ao- 
cording  to  Chaussier,  a  horse  was  killed  by  breathing  atmospheric  air  containing 
a  290tn  part  of  this  gas.  Nine  quarts  of  it,  injected  into  the  bowels  of  a  horse, 
'killed  the  animal  in  a  minute;  and  a  rabbit,  whose  body  was  surrounded  with 
the  gaSy  so  as  to  affect  only  the  skin,  died  in  ten  minutes.  (^CkriUison  onj^oi- 
SMS.)  Symptoms  of  great  nervous  derangement,  with  immense  prostratioui 
result  from  its  action.  In  minute  quantities,  it'dod^ons  nausea,  drowsiness, 
and  nervous  pains;  in  larger  quantities,  either  stlipi^.llbrQqiiivulsions,  with  a 
eold  skin,  and  feeble  irregular  pulse,  followed  often  by  total  insensibility  and 
death;  in  a  concentrated  state,  sudden  prostration  and  fatal  asphyxia.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  powerful  sedative  agent,  acting  especially  upon  the 
bmn  and  nervous  system.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable, 
when  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air,  iu  very  small  proportion,  of  inducing 
a  typhoid  state  of  fever,  or  at  least  of  strongly  predisposing  to  that  condition, 
when  fever  may  be  excited  by  any  other  cause.  Its  most  frequenl|||tf»rce  is 
in  privies,  whence  it  is  exhaled  with  ammonia  or  its  compounds,  and  poMh^ 
other  noxious  gases. 

Of  nUphuratu  cund,  as  a  morbific  agent,  little  more  is  known  than  that  it  is 
a  power&l  irritant.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  it  in  this  respect,  that  it  could 
aoaroely  enter  the  lungs  in  any  considerable  degree  of  concentration.  It  is 
product,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  latter  gas. 

Of  chlorine^  muriatic  acid  ga*y  nitroxu  acid  vapours^  and  ammonia^  it  is 
umeoessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  violently  irritant,  and  produce,  in 
a  certain  state  of  concentration,  speedy  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  air- 
ptnages,  so  far  as  they  can  penetrate. 

The  unknown  vapours,  or  gaseous  bodies,  which  deleteriously  impregnate  the 
atmosphere,  require  only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  generally  most  abundant 
where  men  are  most  collected  together,  and  where,  consequently,  most  abound 
tlie  aeriform  emanations  from  animal  excretions,  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
vision, the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  cooking  in  all  its  forms,  and  every 
Tiriety  of  chemical  process  which  the  wants  of  a  large  population  require. 
Hence,  the  air  of  large  cities  is  apt  to  be  impure,  and  to  a  certain  degree  un- 
kealtb V.  The  effects  of  the  air  must  be  so  varied  from  its  varied  composition, 
u  to  defy  analysis.  But,  generally,  the  energies  of  the  system  appear  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  vital  processes  are  carried  on  more  feebly  than  in  a  pure 
sir.  This  is  often  strikingly  seen  in  the  invigorating  influence  exerted  by  the 
tir  of  the  country  upon  invalids  from  cities.  It  is  probably  rather  as  a  pre- 
disposing than  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease,  that  this  impure  air  acts.  Its 
iafluence  is  visible  in  the  typhoid  tendency  often  given  to  the  fevers  during 
winter,  and  in  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  infantile  cholera  of  cities,  during 
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the  heat  of  smnmer.  Infants  suffer  more  from  this  canse  than  adalts,  whose 
systems  have  become  habituated  to  it;  and  young  men  from  the  country  often 
undergo  an  acclimating  attack  of  disease,  before  they  become  completely  natu- 
ralized. 

Animal  fj^wrwr.— Under  this  head  may,  without  any  great  Tiolenoe,  be 
arranged  the  effluvia  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalations 
and  excretions  of  individuals  of  filthy  habits,  or  crowded  together  in  confined 
apartments.  Allusion  is  not  had  to  those  morbid  emanations,  which  are  the 
immediate  result  of  a  secretory  process,  and  which  have  the  power  of  gene- 
rating the  same  disease  in  others  as  that  by  which  they  were  themselves  pro- 
duced. Such  effluvia  belong  to  the  category  of  contagions,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered under  J|igt^^d«  Tb«.|norbific  emanations  to  which  reference  is  now 
made,  are  the  refiiHtm^deoofii^eettion,  wbiehmay  have  originated  within  the 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feces,  bu^  more  frequently  does  not  commence 
until  the  secreted  or  excreted  matter  has  been  eliminated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  urine,  perspiration,  saliva,  and  breath.  Where  due  attention  is  paid  to . 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  such  decomposition  is  productive  of  no  evil;  for 
experience  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the  resulting  products  are  only  inju- 
rious when  in  a  certaii^|ffl||ftg£  jppficptration.  Even  when  most  copiously 
evolved,  i|||^du^4g|J||^HBHK  ^re  quickly 

diluted  ^yoliSNij^BIIHm^SHI|HRwitf^^  of  the  open  air;  and  their 
evil  effects,  therefore,  are  seldom  or  never  experienced  beyond  a  few  feet  from 
their  place  of  origin.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they  adhere,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  clothing  and  persons  of  individuals,  and  may  thus  be 
cnnvcyed  to  a  distance  from  their  source;  but  it  is  very  possible  that,  in  such 
^^  je^s  tbe  effluvia  themselves  that  are  conveyed,  than  the  materials 
^     ;thcy  al'SlMfll^ed,  which  remain  in  the  clothing  or  attached  to  the 

_^ ire  body. 

nature  of  these  effluvia  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  sul- 
^liui\;UL'd  hydrogen  is  one  of  their  ingredients.  They  generally  have  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which  often  strongly  recalls  that  of  malignant  typhus.  They 
are  generated  usually  in  the  hovels  and  cellars  of  the  poor,  in  which  many  per- 
sons ofc^n  dwell  iu  the  same  small  room,  and  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  per- 
Bonal  clpanliness,  or  to  proper  ventilation.  But  they  may  be  developed  in  any 
situation  in  which  numbers  are  crowded  together,  as  in  prisons,  infirmarieSi 
besieged  fortresses,  camps,  and  ships,  when  due  regard  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inmates  is  neglected.  The  winter  season  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  their  influence,  because  economy  in^J|ttion  to  fuel  induces  the  inmates  to 
close  every  access  to  the  exteniai  &ir;  sd^tliat  the  warmth  necessary  for  tha 
decpq^kf^ion  is  produced,  and  the  resulting  effluvia  are  accumulated  in  the 
grMpt  possible  degree.  They  are  sedative  or  depressing  in  their  action,  and| 
while  they  lower  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  probably  tend  also  to 
corrupt  the  blood.  Hence,  they  impress  on  all  the  diseases  which  result  from 
other  causes  a  low  or  typhoid  character,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated| 
ara  |)/Q^^nfrequently  of  themselves  competent  to  the  production  of  typhns 
?^'''ft^r.^''^(||||lg  the  effluvia  just  alluded  to,  are  not  included  those  which  resnlt 
from  the  putrefaction,  of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  or  portions  of  them.  Ex- 
perience haslvhown  that  these  are  not  apt  to  produce  disease,  in  any  degree  o£ 
concentration  in  which  they  are  at  all  tolerable  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Hence, 
butchers,  skin  dressers,  glue  manufacturers,  &c.,  who  are  much  exposed  to 
these  offensive  effluvia,  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  disease. 

There  are  certain  al^rial  depravations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  which,  from  their  great  importance  as  causes  of  disease,  require 
a  distinct  notice.     Such  are  the  emanations  usually  denominated  miasmata|| 
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or  malaria,  and  those  distemperatures  of  the  atmosphere  which  occasion  epi- 
demics.   These  I  shall  prooeed  to  consider. 

Ktasmata. — Malaria. — Marsh-miasmata. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  certain  regions  of  country  where  abundant 
fegeCable  decomposition  accompanies  an  occasional  overflow  of  the  soil,  and 
•I  the  season  when  this  decomposition  is  most  rife,  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
is  apt  to  prevail,  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  arise  from  irregularities, 
or  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  iji  tb^  atmosphere.     This  result  has  been 
isaally  ascribed  to  aSriform  exhalatiODS,  which  have,  received  the  name  of 
marsh-miasmata,  or  malaria,  the  former  intended  to  express  their  origiG|  and 
■atiire,  the  latter  simply  the  fact  that  they  render  the  air  unwhole8oi«||^;^!liiv- 
was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  of  New  York,  to  ^^is^^^JSMJL^' ' 
these  effluvia  from  such  as  have  their  source  in  personal  unclcanlinessVlIp,.!:. 
giving  to  the  former  the  title  of  koino-mianmatay  and  .to  the  latter  that  of  "' 
Idio^miatmata^  the  first  implying  a  common  or  general,  the  second  a  private  L 

or  peculiar  origin.     This  nomenclature  has  been  adopted  by  some  practical  ^ 

writers ;  but  there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  two  morbid  causes  as  to 
lender  their  association  in  one  category  desirable ;  and,  in  this  work,  the  term 
wuatmata  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  paludal  exhalations,  while  those 
from  the  person  are  noticed  simply  as  one  of  the  forms  of  atmospheric  im-         .o/»'s 
purity.  (See  Animal  effluvia ,  page  152.)  f*^, 

The  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  mias-  '» 

mata  are  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  d^om position.  The  peculiar  morbid 
effects  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  by  which  alone  its  existence  can  be  recog- 
niied,  seldom  originate  at  a  temperature  under  C0°  F.,  even  though  vegetablo 
decomposition  may  be  going  on.  At  80^  they  are  often  very  prevalent,  and 
ire  generalljichecked  by  the  occurrence  of  frost.  A  certain  continuance  of 
the  heat  is  not  less  necessary  than  a  certain  degree  of  it.  Hence,  mias- 
natic  diseases  seldom  prevail  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  latitude ;  because, 
though  many  days  in  summer  may  be  very  hot,  the  warm  season  is  short. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  equator,  the  more  violent,  as  a  general  rulCi  *  ' 

do  they  become,  implying  a  greater  intensity  of  the  causd.  Within  the 
ktitades  where  there  is  a  regular  change  of  the  seasons,  they  do  not  com- 
VH>nly  make  their  appearance  until  the  middle,  and  often  not  till  the  close  of 
iummer.  ^ 

Moisture  is  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  but  much  of  it  often         | 
serves  as  a  preventive.     I>uring  heavy  rains,  for  example,  their  morbid  effects        C 
•le  leas  felt  than  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  the  water  has  run  off  from  the      ^^  > 
Mrface  of  the  country,  or  been  partially  evaporated.     In  tropical  latitudes,  it 
is  after  the  cessation  of  the  raios,  that  the  ravages  of  the  malarious  fevers  com- 
Aence.    Surfaces,  deeply  covered  with  water,  evolve  less  of  the  noxious  effluvia 
than  those  which  are  but  partially  covered.     It  has  been  observed  that,  in  very      -^  • 
vet  seasons,  the  lower  grounds,  usually  most  unhealthy,  are  least  affected; 
while  the  higher,  which  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  disease,  become  sickly. 

Vegetable  decomposition  has  been  mentioned  among  the  requisites.  That 
it  is  so,  is  inferred  from  numerous  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  devolope- 
■ent  of  the  morbific  influence.  In  no  situations  is  this  so  powerful  as  in  the 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  streams,  which,  in  their  period  of 
food,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the  soil  loaded  with  vegetable  remains,  and, 
ipon  subsiding,  leave  them  recking  in  the  hot  sun.  It  is  also  peculiarly  de- 
Mruetive  when  grounds  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  are  overflowed,  so 
is  to  destroy  the  plants,  and  occasion  their  putrefaction.     HencOi  miasmatio 
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^WBiWl  ftre  apt  to  follow  die  suKtnerg^ng  of  uicadnws  in  order  to  iDereasc  iheir 
fertility,  the  forming  of  niill-ponds,  and  tbe  damming  of  streams  for  the  par- 
po^s  of  navigation.  Netgkbourbood^^  before  remarkably  exempt  from  disea^, 
nave  tbiis  become  very  utihealrhy,  and  bave  not  ceaaed  to  be  ao  until  the  ve- 
getable iri!itter»  tbus  deprived  of  its  lite,  baa  undergone  complete  dee^:>mposition. 
The  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  &e.,  is  often  followed  by  disease;  because  the 
organic  ni fitters,  previously  lying  quiescent  in  tbeir  beds,  are  brought  into  a 
jenewed  mu\*emcat  of  chemical  reaeltou  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  heat.  Hence, 
too,  the  increase  of  disease  which  often  follows  the  comraencement  of  cuUiva- 
tioD,  in  a  newly  settled  country,  in  conse(|iience  of  the  turning  up  of  the  soil, 
loaded  with  vegetable  reraiiins.  The  diggio'^  of  canals  has  often  btfen  noticed 
to  prfxluee  similar  effects,  and  probably  from  the  same  ciiuse.  The  prevaleuee 
of  miasmatic  tevers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  autumn,  may  be  aa* 
cribcd  in  piirt  to  the  cireumstanoe,  that  vegetable  life  baa  now  very  fret|acntlj 
run  its  cours^e,  and  plants  are  consequently  exposed  to  decay.  A  long  cod- 
tinuanee  of  dry  weather,  followed  by  warm  rains,  favours  the  evolution  of 
miasm  a  hi,  probiibly  because  the  plants,  which  perish  in  the  drought,  Bu6er 
speedy  deeomposititm  under  the  conjoined  influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that,  though  the  iirst  Htcps  of  civilization  in  a 
wild  malarious  region,  often  rather  increase  the  production  of  the  poisonoua 
agent,  yet,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  country  becomes  more  healthy 
even  than  it  was  originally,  in  eonBequence  partly  of  draining  and  embank- 
raents^  and  partly,  perhaps,  of  the  productive  growth  to  which  the  vegetable 
decay  is  made  tributary.  The  rotting  of  hemp  in  still  water,  and  the  sponta^ 
neoua  decomposition  of  the  indigo -pi  an  t«  in  the  preparation  of  that  dye-^tufff 
are  asserted  to  give  rise  to  miasmatic  fevers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cireumstancea  in  relation  to  miasmata  is  their 
apparent  affinity  for  moisture.  Water  appears  t^j  have  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing and  retaining  them,  whether  in  a  proper  liquid  state,  or  in  ihat  semi-liquid 
form  in  which  it  constitutes  fugs  and  mists.  Numerous  facts  may  be  explained 
upon  this  principle.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause,  that  heavy  and  con- 
tinued ruins  leaacn  the  miosniatic  influence.  They  wash  the  atmosphere  clean 
of  the  uoxioua  effluvia.  Hence,  too,  the  protective  influence  of  floods  and  of 
deep  water,  which  dissolve  the  miasm  as  it  is  generated,  and  prevent  its  cwape 
hy  retaining  it  in  solution.  The  greatest  danger  is  after  the  waters  have  80 
fiir  subsided,  or  been  so  far  evaporated,  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  dissolve  the 
proceeds  of  the  vegetable  putrefaction.  It  is  said  that,  in  tropical  latitudes, 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  is  nitber  promotive  of  disease,  partly,  perhaps, 
by  bringing  down  the  miasmata  frum  the  upper  air,  partly  by  favouring  the 
decornjKisitinn  of  the  dead  plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Ujmu  the 
principle  of  this  affinity,  may  also  beexplaiood  the  influence  of  running  water 
in  obviating  the  e fleets  of  marsh  effluvia.  Salt  marshes  are  thought  to  be  Lett 
unwholesome  than  fresh ;  and  some  suppose  that  a  meeting  of  salt  and  fr«ab 
water  is  peculiarly  iDJurioua.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  addui^e  any  es[>ecial 
influence  of  tlie  f^lt  in  these  instanees.  If  salt  marshea  are  less  matarioua 
than  fresh^  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  tidea,  by  means  of  whieh, 
in  the  former,  the  results  of  the  vegetable  decomposition  are  carried  off  by  the 
flood;  while  the  waters,  in  the  latter,  being  more  frequently  stagnant,  become 
antumted  with  the  poison^  and  permit  it  to  arise  with  the  exhalation  from  their 
atirfiice*  At  the  points  where  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  meet,  there  is  often 
more  stagnation  than  cither  above  or  kdow,  because  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides  are  less  than  in  the  latter  position,  and  the  steady  downward  current  of 
the  former  is  wanting.  Persons  on  boiird  of  ships,  and  those  on  the  aidiM  of 
likkea  opposite  to  the  source  of  the  exhalatioo^  are  much  less  expo^  to  i 
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than  those  at  an  eqoal  diatanoo  hy  land,  because  the  intervening  water  diBsolves 
the  miasmata  in  their  passage. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  affinity  between  miasmata  and  moisture,  rather 
ihaOy  as  some  have  supposed,  to  any  superior  specific  gravity  of  these  effluvia 
orer  the  air,  that  the  greatest  danger  generally  exists  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed  that  persons  in  low  grounds  are  more  exposed 
to  aiokneas  than  those  who  live  in  elevated  positions ;  and  instances  have  been 
recorded,  in  which  lodgers  upon  the  lower  floor  of  a  house  have  been  attacked, 
while  those  upon  the  upper  have  escaped.  Fogs,  in  which  the  poisonous  ez- 
hahtioQ  is  probably  dissolved,  are  well  known  to  affect  especially  the  surface 
of  streams,  and  the  low  lands  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  very  often  their 
upper  limits  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  soil. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  morning  and  evening  air  is  peculiarly  injurious ; 
80  much  so  that  persons  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only  during  the  day,  after 
the  fogs  have  dispersed  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  dews  descend  in  the 
evening,  are  apt  to  escape  altogether.  I  was  formerly  the  attending  physician 
of  a  publie  institution,  containing  more  than  a  hundr^  inmates,  among  whom, 
during  the  sickly  seasons  to  which  our  vicinity  was  subject,  autumnal  fever 
was  very  prevalent,  until  the  direction  was  given,  and  carried  into  effect,  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  or  after  tea.  The  miasmatic  efflu- 
vium appears  to  rise  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  be  so  dispersed  as  to  be- 
come innoxious,  but  to  acquire  a  dangerous  concentration  by  its  union  with 
the  moisture  which  forms  the  morning  and  evening  dews.  Exposure,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  is  equally  dangerous^  and  especially  during  sleep,  when 
the  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents  is  diminished.  Hence  the  peculiar 
danger  of  sleeping  in  tents,  in  sickly  regions.  The  season  at  which  miasmatic 
fevers  commence,  is  generally  that  at  which  the  greater  coolness  of  the  evening 
causes  the  formation  of  dews.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  conversant 
with  the  miasmatic  districts  of  our  country,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  rapids, 
there  is  much  more  danger  than  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  where  they 
flow  calmly.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  admits  of  the  ready  explanation,  that  the 
water,  loaded  with  the  miasmata  in  solution,  does  no  harm  while  confined 
within  the  banks,  but  becomes  highly  noxious,  when  driven  up,  in  foam  and 
spray,  into  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  the  neighbouring  residents. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  influence  of  winds  upon  miasmadc  exhalations. 
By  reference  to  this,  we  are  enabled  to  expliun  many  apparent  anomalies.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  low  district,  where  the  miasmata  are  extricated, 
is  less  unwholesome  than  a  neighbouring  elevation,  towards  which  a  prevalent 
wind  blows  over  the  source  of  production ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  one  side 
of  a  mountain  may  be  very  sickly,  while  the  opposite  side  is  remarkably 
healthy.  The  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  winds,  is 
sometimes  more  sickly  than  the  opposite  bank,  though  the  latter  may  be 
nearer  the  spot  where  the  cause  originates.  Violent  storms  sometimes  prove 
useful,  by  dispersing  miasmata  which  may  have  accumulated  in  consequence 
of  previous  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds  appear  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying miasmata,  either  enveloped  in  clouds  and  fogs  or  otherwise,  a  very  con- 
siderable distance;  according  to  McGuUough,  even  so  far  as  five  or  six  miles. 
In  this  way,  we  may  sometimes  account  for  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  spots, 
which  seem  to  offer  none  of  the  circumstances  ordinarily  considered  essential 
to  the  production  of  malaria.  Various  impediments  seem  capable  of  turning 
off  the  deleterious  current.  Thus,  hills  or  mountains  protect  the  regions  be- 
yond them,  partly  in  this  way,  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  affinity  for  fogs  and 
mists.  A  thick  wood  will  occasionally  divert  the  course  of  a  miasmatic  wind; 
and  thus  afford  protection  to  a  dwolliog  or  even  a  whole  neighbourhood.    Tho 
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Ifttc  Dr.  Joseph  Parrisb,  of  Pbiladelpiiia,  used  to  speak,  in  liis  practkiil  lec- 
tures, of  a  cuHC  that  fell  undor  hh  obBervatinn,  in  which  a  family,  previously 
in  good  beallh,  was  aftneked  with  a  violent  and  fjital  fever^  apparenlly  in  cou- 
fiequeQce  of  having  cut  an  avenue,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  extensive  view, 
throagh  ii  wood  which  intervened  between  them  and  a  large  tract  of  marsh. 
Occ^iftionallj,  a  region  of  ecu n try  ia  so  formed  that  a  Itiw  marshy  eipanse 
terroinnte^  in  a  comparatively  narrow  passage  throagh  high  grounds,  serving 
as  a  sort  of  funnel,  in  whicli  the  miaamata  are  concentrated  hy  prevalent  winds. 
In  such  inst43ncea,  the  sides  of  the  passage  referred  to  are  apt  to  be  very  sickly. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  low  miaeioiatic  source,  surrounded  on  all  eidos  by  high 
grounds,  must  be  exceedingly  dangeroua,  from  the  necessary  accEmulation  and 
concentration  of  the  poison. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  miasm,  which  produces  eucb  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  animal  system,  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  nourishment 
of  vegetables.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  bilious  fevers  prevail 
especially  in  autumn.  The  vegetation  of  spring  and  early  summer  is  vigorous, 
and  ade<|a»te  to  the  consumption  of  ali  the  products  of  the  organic  decompo- 
sition that  may  be  g^^ing  on  in  the  soil  Among  other  products,  the  iniaematio 
eihal:*tions  may  also  be  consumed.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
wbce  many  plants  have  run  their  course  and  begun  to  decline,  they  ceaae  to 
appropiiiite  this  as  well  as  other  fmwl,  which  is  therefore  exhaled,  if  it  do  not 
remain  in  the  srnl.  Thus,  forcf^ts  also  may,  in  temperate  latitudes,  cnntribute 
I  to  heakh.     Besides  prntccting  the  soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus 

I  niodcrating  the  temperature,  they  may  consume  miasmatic  exhalations,  either 

b  by  absorbing  them  through  their  leaves,  or  by  taking  up  by  their  roots  the 

I  rain  water  which  may  become  injpregnated  with  them  as  it  falls.      Heuoc,  the 

'  clearing  away  of  woods  is  often  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  prevalence 

|i  of  miasmatic  disease.     In  hot  climates,  however,  where  the  temperature,  even 

in  the  shade,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  copious  dcvelopement  of  these 
effluvia,  fiirests  are  thouglit  to  do  harm  by  the  material  they  supply  for  de- 
composition, the  dampness  which  they  promote,  and  the  impediment  tbey 
cfFer  to  the  diffusion  of  the  poison,  far  more  than  they  can  do  good  by  their 
consumtng  power.  The  green  coating  of  fungous  vegetation,  which  often 
covers  the  surface  of  shallow  and  stagnant  p^mdn  and  ditches,  in  hot  weather, 
serves  probably  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  by  appropriating  as  food  the  mias- 
mata developed  in  the  soil  beneath.  It  is,  therefore,  never  advisable  to  remove 
this  scum ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  violent  rain  may  sometimes  do  harm 
hy  breaking  it  up.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  ascribes  extraordinary  anti- 
miasmatic  properties  to  the  JuHstrua  grandijhnif  an  anuatio  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  the  Btiigtmnt  waters  of  the  southern  sections  of  Louisiana.  De 
founds  his  belief  ob  the  facts,  that  the  waters  wbteh  it  frcfjuents  are  perfectly 
aweefc  and  pure,  while  those  similarly  circumstimced,  in  other  respects,  are  foul, 
and  that  the  whole  region  of  country  inhabited  by  it  is  remarkably  exempt  from 
uiiasmatie  diseases,  though  marked  by  all  the  characters  which  arc  found  else- 
where to  be  most  conducive  to  those  affections.  The  plant  derives  its  sustenance 
not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  water,  and  thus  consumes  all  the  soluble  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  decomposition  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  (H«»/ieni  Joukh, 
of  Mtd,  and  Htinj.^  i.  4*2 H.) 

Diseases,  usmilly  the  result  of  miasmata,  sometimes  occur  epidemically,  with 
all  the  characters  of  the  cases  that  arc  obviously  of  local  origin.  Wliether,  in 
euch  instances,  the  cause  may  bo  the  same  as  that  of  the  identical  endemic 
affections,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  j  for  the  circumstances  in  relation  to 
temperature,  atmospherio  moisture,  and  the  charaeler  of  vegetation,  in  the 
different  seasons  during  which  the  epidemic  has  prevailed,  have  been  so  va* 
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riable  that  no  tolerably  certain  inference  can  be  deduced  from  them.  From 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  diseases  usually  appear  at  the  same  season,  as  well 
as  from  their  identity  of  nature,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  ascribing 
them  to  the  same  malariofus  influence.  But  the  peculiar  condition  of  things 
which  canaes  the  dcvelopemcnt  of  this  influence,  over  wide  regions  where  it 
had  been  before  little  known,  remains  quite  concealed. 

There  is  another  extraordinary,  and  very  important  fact,  in  relation  to  mias- 
mata, which  must  not  be  overlooked.  These  cflluvia  are  neutralized,  decom- 
posed, or  in  some  other  way  rendered  innoxious,  by  the  air  of  large  cities. 
Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city,  and  even  invade  the  out- 
akirta  where  the  dwellings  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they  are  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior;  and  individuals  who  never  leave  the  thickly  built 
parts  almost  always  escape.  This  fact  is  notorious  in  relation  to  the  city  of 
Kome;  and  we  have  seen  it  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  diseases  have  prevailed. 
What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is  thus  incompatible  with  malaria  is 
unknown ;  but  very  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  results  of  combustion ; 
for  the  fire  and  smoke  of  camps  are  asserted  to  have  had  the  same  eflect;  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  persons  inhabiting  miasmatic  districts  of  country,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the  poisonous  e£fect8  by 
maintaining  fires  in  their  houses  during  the  sickly  season. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  miasmata  nothing  certain  is  known.     Even  their 
existence  has  been  denied  by  some.     In  support  of  this  negative  opinion,  it  is 
averred  that  the  diseases,  usually  considered  as  miasmatic,  have  often  occurred 
where  there  were  no  evidences  whatever  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as,  for 
example,  in  argillaceous  and  dry  sandy  soils,  in  mountainous  districts,  in 
islands  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  &c.     For  what  can  be  said  upon  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  paper  by  JOr.  John  Bell,  in  the 
Pktladtljjhia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Fhywical  Sciences  (xi.  274),  and  to 
another  by  Dr.  William  Ferguson,  on  the  nature  and  hutory  of  the  manh 
poimn^  in  the  Edinburgh  Philo»ophical  Tranaacttans,   But  the  facts  adduced 
in  denial  of  vegetable  decomposition  cannot  in  their  nature  be  positive;  for, 
even  though  none  may  be  visible  to  the  observer,  yet  chemical  examination 
would  be  requisite  to  prove  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soils;  and 
then  the  fact,  that  the  effluvia  may  be  conveyed  by  winds  for  miles,  would 
render  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  negative  proposition,  not  only  that 
DO  organic  matter  should  exist  in  the  neighbouring  soil,  but  that  there  should 
be  no  source  of  miasmatic  exhalation  for  many  miles  around.    It  is  well  known 
that  most  soils,  even  when  to  the  eye  they  show  no  trace  of  vegetable  matter, 
jet  abound  in  seeds  of  various  plants,  often  even  at  great  depths;  and  peculiar 
eircumstances  may  lead  to  their  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  exhalation 
of  volatile  products,  though  no  such  result  may  be  obvious.    Indeed,  the  mi- 
croscope has  laid  open  an  otherwise  invisible  organic  world,  in  which  all  the 
changes  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  visible  may  take  place,  beyond  the 
Qogniiance  of  the  senses,  and  lead  to  aerial  contamination  inconsistent  with 
health.     In  the  few  instances,  therefore,  in  which  miasmatic  fevers  have  pre- 
'Vailed,  without  an  obvious  possible  source  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  we  may 
\re]\  infer  that  such  a  source  nevertheless  has  existed;  because,  in  the  great 
loukjority  of  instances,  these  diseases  can  be  traced  clearly  to  that  cause.     So 
strong,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  observers, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Lancisi,  have  agreed,  and  still  agree,  in  ascribing  the 
miasmatic  influence,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  to  organic,  and  especially 
vegetable  decomposition.     The  reader,  however,  will  please  to  notice  that  I 
do  not  place  yellow  fever  among  the  proper  miasmatic  diseases.     But,  even 
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admitting  that  fevers,  apparently  identical  with  those  called  miasmatic,  hare 
in  certain  cases  originated  without  regctablo  decomposition,  it  does  not  follow 
that  thej  are  not  in  general  dependent  upon  that  cause. 

Supposing  it  to  be  granted  that  miasmatic  influence  Is  the  result  of  some 
chemical  change  in  vegetable  products,  we  are  still  far  from  the  roludon  of 
the  question  in  regard  to  its  nature.  It  has  generally  been  considered  as  de- 
pendent on  gaseous  exhalation ;  but  chemists  have  never  succeeded  in  satis- 
factorily demonstrating  the  existence  of  any  noxious  gas  in  miasmatic  air,  to 
which  its  effects  could  be  ascribed.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  well  known 
product  of  marshes;  but  it  is  equally  well  known  to  be  wholly  incompetent 
to  the  production  of  miasmatic  fever.  Otherwise,  this  disease  would  be  most 
prevalent  in  mines,  where  the  gas  is  most  abundant.  Professor  Daniel  de- 
tected, in  1841,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  of  several  African  rivers, 
notorious  as  the  sources  of  miasmatic  effluvia;  and  it  was  inferred  that  this 
gas  might  be  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  mephitic  air  of  marshes.  But 
the  known  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (hydrosulphurie  acid)  upon  the 
system  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  marsh  miasmata;  and,  were  it  the  cause  of 
bilious  fever,  that  disease  ought  to  be  most  rife  in  cities,  where  the  gas  in 
question  is  most  copiously  generated.  M.  Boussingault  detected  organic 
matter  in  the  air  of  marshes,  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  {Arch,  Gin,^ 
2e  g^r.,  V.  641.)  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  support  to  the  theory  which 
ascribes  the  poisonous  influence  of  this  air  either  to  animalcules,  or  to  micro- 
scopic fungi,  which  are  supposed  to  find,  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  circum- 
stances favourabfe  to  their  generation  from  pre-existent  germs,  and,  by  entering 
into  our  systems,  and  there  propagating,  to  produce  the  diseases  ascribed  to 
miasmata.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis; 
but  it  is  yet  only  hypothesis,  and  can  never  be  established  until  the  existence 
of  such  organic  beings  shall  be  demonstrated,  and  experiment  shall  have 
proved  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  the  system  in  this  particular  manner. 
By  Sir  James  Murray  it  is  maintained  that  the  true  malarious  agents  are 
^*  electro-galvanic  atrrenU  and  accumulationSj"  which  produce  disease  by 
disturbing  the  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  body.  {Dublin  Med.  PretSy  Nov. 
27,  1844.)  But  the  simple  consideration,  that  such  a  disturbance  is  con- 
stantly produced,  under  other  circumstances,  without  giving  origin  to  disease 
of  the  miasmatic  character,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  hypothesis.  At 
present,  we  must  be  content  with  knowing  the  malarious  influence  only  by  its 
effects.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  result  of  exhalations,  effluvia,  &o. ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  necessarily  expressing,  by  these  terms,  gaseous 
or  aeriform  bodies.  I  merely  mean  by  them  an  emanation,  of  whatever  cha- 
racter it  may  be,  whether  gaseous  or  imponderable,  organic  or  inorganic, 
simple  or  complex,  which  proceeds,  under  certain  circumstances,  apparently 
from  vegetable  decomposition,  and  exercises  a  most  powerful  and  mopt  noxious 
influence  over  the  well-being  of  our  race.  That  this  influence  is  not  dependent 
on  any  state  or  combination  of  any  known  agents,  such  as  heat,  cold,  moisture, 
dryness,  electricity,  &c.,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  these  agents  are 
concerned,  combinations  altogether  similar  to  those  observed  in  malarious 
cases  frequently  occur  without  similar  effects. 

In  what  manner  miasmata  operate  in  producing  disease  cannot  be  known 
until  we  know  their  nature.  The  probability  is,  that  they  enter  the  circula- 
tion by  means  of  absorption,  and  that  the  chief  avenue  through  which  they 
enter  is  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  also 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  even  through  the  mucous  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  they  may  enter  with  the  saliva.  A  full  meal,  and  the  stimulant 
influence  of  ardent  spirit,  are  supposed  to  afford  some  protection  sgainst  them. 
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Absorption  is  probsblj  impeded  by  these  means,  and,  thus  far,  thcj  may  act 
as  preventives  of  the  malarious  influence;  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  pro* 
tecUon  which  ardent  spirit  or  other  stimulant  may  yield,  during  the  period 
of  eieitemeot,  will  be  the  greater  liability  to  attack  when  excitement  shall  be 
snooeeded  by  depression. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  are  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  bilious  fevers ;  but  they  are  believed  also  to  be  capable 
of  prodacing  diarrhoea,  cholera,  colic,  dysentery,  various  hepatic  and  gastric ' 
derangements,  and  neuralgia.  Inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  are  apt, 
even  when  labouring  under  no  well-marked  and  definite  complaint,  to  exhibit  • 
signs  of  feeble  health,  in  their  spare  habit  of  body,  sallowness  of  complexion, 
uncertain  appetite,  and  irregular  bowels ;  and  persons  are  not  unfrequently 
found  with  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  swollen  abdomen,  and  even  dropsical 
symptoms ;  but  how  far  these  are  the  direct  effects  of  miasmata,  and  how 
Ui  of  the  febrile  diseases  which  are  the  acknowledged  results  of  this  morbid 
agent,  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to  determine.  Writers  assert  that  the 
race  is  liable  to  degenerate,  under  their  long  continued  influence,  becoming 
smaller  and  weaker  in  their  bodies,  and  less  vigorous  in  their  intellect. 
(MeCuHoch,)  Even  the  inferior  animals  are  said  to  be  affected  by  them ; 
and  horses  and  cattle,  transferred  to  miasmatic  from  healthy  regions,  are  apt 
to  sicken  and  die.  The  system,  however^  becomes  habituated  to  them  in 
time ;  and  individuals  who  have  survived  until  the  middle  period  of  life  is 
passed  often  live  to  an  extreme  old  age.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  influ- 
ence becomes  at  length  essential  to  health,  and  that  old  persons,  who  have 
passed  their  life  in  miasmatic  districts,  are  apt  to  sicken  upon  removal.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  much  less  liable  to  malarious  diseases  than 
strangers,  who  are  almost  always  attacked  in  the  sickly  season.  But,  if  life 
is  spared  for  a  few  years,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poisonous  influence  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  individual  is  said  to  have  become  acclimated.* 

Epidemic  Influence, 

Occasionally,  diseases  prevail  temporarily  throughout  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  strikingly  different  either  in  their  character,  or  in  their 
modes  of  approach,  progress,  and  disappearance,  from  the  ordinary  complaints 
of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  To  these  diseases  the  name  of  epidemic 
is  applied,  expressive  by  its  etymology  of  the  idea,  that  they  come  upon  the 
community  (ik*  upon, and  6^mo{  people)  from  some  extraneous  source;  while 
the  ordinary  complaints  are  called  endemic  (jv  in  or  among,  and  6ijfioi\  be- 
cause dependent  on  causes  originating  among  the  inhabitants,  or  within  the 
coontry  itself.     The  distinction  is  not  very  precise;  and,  frequently,  it  might 

*  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  tongue  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of 
Erie,  Alabama,  which  he  considers  indicatiTe  of  malarious  influence  on  the  system,  and 
which  he  believes  to  precede  the  more  obrioas  effects  of  the  poison.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  this  condition,  which  he  denominates  the  malarial  margin,  **  It  is 
an  essential  departure  firom  the  normal  aspect  of  the  edge,  constituting  a  distinct  lateral 
boundary  of  the  tongue,  occupying  more  or  less  surface  according  to  the  charge  of  iofeo- 
tion  in  the  system.  Onlinarily,  the  colour  amounts  only  to  a  very  faint  bluiuh  tinge, 
which  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  merged  in  the  various  tints  imparted  to  the  tongue  by  yariuus 
di5eases.  The  most  fixed  condition  of  this  symptom  is  an  appearance  of  indentation 
transversely,  which  is  apparently  continued  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  while  the  superficial 
tegument  is  moist,  smooth,  and  transparent.  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  inferior  surface  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  greater 
as  we  approach  the  root  of  that  organ."  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Scu^  N.  S.,  xxii.  655,  from 
Wett.  Journ,  i^  Med,  and  Surg,^  Aug.  1851.)— aVo<<  to  the  third  edition. 
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be  difficult  to  determine  in  T?liieh  of  the  two  classes  any  particular  prevalent 
disease  should  be  ranked. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  epidemic,  as  above  defined,  may  proceed  from  any 
cause  of  disease  operating  extensively,  or  with  unusual  violence,  upon  a  whole 
community ;  as,  for  example,  from  extreme  vicissitudes  X)f  weather,  from  the 
long  continued  prevalence  of  cold  damp  winds,  or  of  heat  with  moisture,  and 
from  miasmatic  exhalations  when  unusually  abundant,  or  carried  in  unusual 
directions  by  steady  currents  of  air.  In  like  manner,  the  term  ia  often  ex- 
tended to  those  widely  prevalent  diseases,  which  add  their  acoarge  ta  the 
evils  of  famine  or  national  misfortune,  and  arise  from  the  combined  influence 
of  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  depressing  emotionsy  and  the  noxiona 
exhalations  of  crowded  dwellings. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  source  of  the  disease  is  obvious,  or  may  be  traced 
with  care.  But,  frequently,  diseases  of  unusual  character  become  prevalent, 
or  those  before  familiar  assume  a  new  aspect,  or  rage  with  unwonted  violence, 
without  any  discoverable  cause.  These  are  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,"  and  "  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  They  have  been 
observed  as  early  as  the  earliest  records  of  medicine;  and  were  natarally  attri* 
buted  by  the  multitude  to  the  anger  of  their  deities.  The  more  cultivated 
have  vainly  attempted  to  trace  their  cause.  Thus,  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of  tlie  cometa; 
to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  emitting  noxious  matters  into  the  air;  to  an 
altered  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  the  rapid  propagation 
and  migration  of  atmospheric  animalcules.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  each  of  these  hypotheses  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof.  Perhaps  the  moat 
plausible  is  the  animalculur  theory,  which  supposes  that  these  invisible  beingSi 
either  in  the  state  of  germs  or  fully  organized,  penetrate  into  the  sjatem, 
and  disturb  by  their  presence  the  vital  processes.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  raovcments  of  certain  epidemics,  and  those  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  animal  impulses  and  caprices,  in  migrating  swarms 
of  insects ;  for  example,  at  one  time,  directly  onwards  with  a  slow  regular 
inarch,  at  another,  halting,  as  if  for  rest;  now  in  a  compact  body,  with  a 
broad  sweeping  front,  then,  again,  in  detachments  diverging  from  the  main 
line ;  sometimes  leaving  no  blade  of  life  unvisited,  and  again  passing  over 
large  tracts  untouched,  and  settling  down  devouringly  on  some  distant  and 
isolated  spot.  This  theory  also  enables  us  to  explain  certain  anomalies  in 
the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  have  often  embarrassed  patho- . 
logists ;  huw,  for  instance,  with  strong  evidence  of  their  non-contagioUa  na- 
ture, they  should  sometimes  appear  to  be  spread  by  the  movements^  of  men, 
individually  or  in  bodies,  from  infected  neighbourhoods  to  others  before  un- 
touched. The  living  germs,  carried  in  clothing  or  merchandise,  may  find  a 
congenial  atmosphere  in  the  new  locality,  and,  propagating  with  the  rapidity 
characteristic  of  insect  life,  may  soon  infect  the  whole  vicinity.  Other  ana- 
logics  are  offered  in  the  receding  of  the  visitation,  often  as  rapid  as  its  ap- 
proach, the  occasional  lingering  of  deserted  fragments  of  the  moving  host  in 
isolated  neighbourhoods,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  and  relatively  feeble 
Revival  of  the  pestilence,  sometimes  observed,  as  though  organic  germs  had 
been  left  behind  to  struggle  into  a  short  course  of  activity  and  propagadon, 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  They  who  desire  to  prosecute  this  inquiry 
may  advantageously  consult  the  ^^  Medical  Notes  and  Reflect imis^*  of  Dr. 
Holland,  who  has  fully  considered,  and  seems  disposed  to  adopt  the  animal- 
cular  theory.  Like  the  other  explanations,  however,  of  the  cause  of  epidemics, 
it  must  be  looked  upon,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  purely 
hypothetical.     It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  unknown  influences,  atmo- 
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ipheric,  terrestrial,  or  both,  which  are  bs  easential  to  the  sound  state  of  our 
lital  functions  as  those  which  are  known,  and  the  perversion  of  which  must 
eooseqoently  occasion  disease.  Such  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  epidemics. 
The  recent  discoyery  of  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition,  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  presence  of  a  principle  called  ozone,  has  fi;iven  orijpn  to  various  conjectures 
as  to  its  morbific  agency ;  but  as  yet  they  are  nothing  but  conjectures.  It  is, 
indeed,  vain  to  speculate  upon  this  subject.  All  that  we  can  say,  with  ccrr 
tainty,is,  that  there  must  be  some  distempered  condition  of  the  circumstances 
iroond  us,  some  secret  power  that  is  operating  injuriouMy  upon  our  system; 
ind  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  epidemic  influence.  But,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  the  origin,  or  essential  nature  of  this  influence,  we  can  observe  and 
study  its  effects,  and  thus  deduce  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  its  opera- 
tiosf.  The  following  are  some  of  the  laws  alluded  to.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  eoDsider  as  epidemics  only  the  diseases  which  originate  in,  or  are  affected 
bj,tbe  inflaence- alluded  to;  and  the  observations  which  follow  may  be  re- 
eeived  with  this  limitation. 

1.  This  influence  frequently  gives  rise  to  diseases,  quite  independently  of 

iQj  other  known  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  the  influensa,  of  cholera,  and  of  the 

typhoos  epidemic  of  1812-13,  &c.     But  it  still  more  frequently  exhibits  itself 

in  giving  increased  energy  to  other  causes,  enabling  them  to  produce  particular 

diietfles,  under  circumstances  differing  from  those  in  which  they  are  ordinarily 

pndveed,  and  to  an  extent  not  attainable  without  its  aid.     Thus,  smallpox, 

^ctrktiiia,  and  other  contagiou#eruptive  affections,  sometimes  become  epidemic. 

Whether  the  epidemic  infl^e'nce  is  alone  suflicient  to  produce  them,  without 

&oo-operation  of  the  specif  contagion,  is  perhaps  questionable.     It  is  higiily 

pvobible  that  it  may  be  so;  as  these  diseases  occasionally  occur  epidemicsilly, 

^ithoot  any  known  communication  between  the  individuals  first  attacked,  and 

ptherB  previously  affected.     This  being  admitted ;  still,  the  epidemic  influence 

tt  ehiefly  felt  in  giving  to  the  system  a  stronger  predisposition  to  the  di:^af>e 

^*^  exists  onder  other  circumstances;  so  that,  though  persons  may  generally 

'^peby  carefully  avoiding  the  specific  cause,  yet  many  are  now  attacked  who 

'^J  have  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  contagion  on  former  occasions  with- 

^t  effect;  and  the  complaint  often  assumes  a  more  violent  character  than  be- 

^^^^^  to  it  in  ordinary  years.     Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  predisposes 

^  ^fMne  one  especially  of  the  exanthemata,  as  to  smallpox  on  one  occasion, 

^^^08  on  another,  &c. ;  sometimes,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  eruptive 

^'^^Qiaea  in  general,  so  that  all  the  exanthemata  are  more  rife  than  usual,  and 

^^^^Monally  new  and  anomalous  forms  of  eruption  appear."^ 

Ihe  same  remarks  are  true  of  typhus  fever.  Sometimes  true  typhoid  epi- 
r^vnics  occur  without  any  known  cause.  On  other  occasions,  the  epidemic 
^ftuSnee  co-operates  with  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  complaint,  giving  it  a 
^^der  extension  and  greater  malignity.  It  now  occurs  in  confined  and  crowded 
placet,  which  had  before  escaped.  Thus,  too,  the  typhus  resulting  from  a 
S^neitl  famine,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  national  calamity,  may  become 
^SRv^vated  by  an  epidemic  influence,  and  be  converted  into  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence. It  has  been  thought  that  the  same  cause  which  predisposes  to  this 
fox-m  0f  disease,  may  also  affect  the  crops  unfavourably,  so  as  to  occasion 
£ftiiiine;  and  the  coincidence  of  famine  and  pestilence  is  thus  further  accounted 

.^  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  statement  is  offered  in  the  furunculoid  fpidemic 
^■^h  has  recently  prevailed  both  in  Europe  nnd  this  country,  beginning  probably 
?^  •arly  m  1849,  reaching  its  greatest  height  in  1862,  and  still  continuing,  though 
"*  a  greatly  diminished  degree.  Every  practitioner  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
^^Wordinary  prevalence  in  1852  of  boils  or  furuncles,  carbuncles,  whitlows,  and  other 
^^"•tmliy  affections  of  the  outer  burface  of  the  body. — Sole  to  tJu  fourth  edition, 
VOL.  I.  11 
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for;  but  our  iafonuatiou  upoE  the  subject  is  too  vogue  to  justify  a  positive 
opinion. 

Miasmatic  diseases  may,  in  tbe  same  way,  become  truly  epidemic ;  not  that 
they  directly  result  from  this  concealed  influeoce;  but  that  the  predi imposition 
(to  them  is  greatly  increased  by  sorae  unknfiwn  causie;  so  that  un  amount  of 
f  miasmatic  exhalation,  more  or  leMj?  of  which  may  be  always  flouting  in  lh« 
'  air  in  vfinm  weather,  mny  now  produce  its  peculiar  effects,  which^  in  ordinary 
[§easoDS,  would  be  wholly  unfelt-     Hence,  probably,  the  late  preralence  of  in- 
^termittent  and  remittent  fevers,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  portions 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  in  which  these  diseases  were  formerly  almost 
unknown  ;  while  the  circumstances  of  tbei^  regions,  in  relation  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  miasmata,  remained,  so  far  as  could  he  discoTered^  the  Eame  sa  in  pre- 
ceding years. 

2.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  is  felt,  rather  in  giving  a  certain 
type  or  direction  to  existing  diseases  than  in  rendering  any  one  disease  espe- 
cially prevalent.  Thus,  at  one  period,  a  low  or  tjphoid  tendency  is  given  to 
most  diseases,  so  that  they  will  not  bear  depletion ;  at  another,  an  inflam- 
matory character  is  impressed  on  thero,  rcrjuiring  the  lancet*  Thus  alao^  a 
particular  direction  may  be  given  to  particular  organs;  for  example,  in  one 
season  to  the  head,  in  another  to  the  chest,  and  in  a  third  to  the  alimentaiy 
canal.  Hence  tbe  important  practical  inference,  that  the  physician  should 
not  allow  himself  to  became  wedded  to  any  one  plan  of  treatment,  in  diseaaai 
apparently  identical  j  because,  under  varying  circumstances,  they  may  put  on 
characters  demaudiug  very  different  and  even  opposite  modes  of  management. 

3.  (Joe  of  the  established  laws  of  epidemics  if,  that  they  give  more  or  lees 
of  their  own  character  to  all  other  diseases,  TIjub,  when  cholera  prevails, 
loo^Dess  of  the  bowels  is  very  apt  to  be  superadded  toother  affwtions  ;  when 
inflnenca,  all  other  complaints  become  complicated  with  catarrhal  disease* 
UDder  such  circumstances,  the  accidental  or  endemic  diseases  are  said  to  wear 
the  livery  of  the  epidemic.  The  result  is  nothing  njore  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  morbid  cause  is  universal,  and  operates  more  or  leas  upon 
all.  Many,  however,  while  in  perfect  health,  are  able  to  resist  it,  and  exhibit 
no  morbid  phenomena.  But,  if  attacked  with  disease  from  some  other  caiue, 
they  lose,  iu  some  degree,  this  power  of  reeistnnce,  and  yield  to  the  epidemie 
influence,  which,  without  superseding  the  existing  affectioD,  modifies  it  by 
superadding  its  own  peculiar  effects. 

4.  Tbe  epidemic  iuflueuee  is  gonietimes  confined  within  a  narrow  apace, 
aometimes  affects  extensive  regions,  and  sometimes  encircles  the  globe.  When 
it  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the  eartb,  it  is  never  present  everywhere  at  tbe 
same  time,  but  attacks  different  parts  successively;  in  some  instances  advanc- 

'  ing  regularly,  and  sweeping  all  before  it,  in  others,  irregular  and  discuraive 
ID  its  progress,  and  leaving  many  places  untouched;  occasionally  rapid  almost 
as  the  wind;  and  then  again  exceedingly  slow,  creeping,  as  it  were,  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  occupying  years  in  spreading  over  one  extensive  diatnoC 
Opposing  currents  of  wind  do  not  obstruct  its  course;  and  this  fact  has  been 
advanced  as  one  of  those  favourable  to  the  animalcular  theory. 

5.  It  often  gives  warning  of  its  approach  by  si^«me  change  in  the  chajracter 
of  prevailing  diseases,  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  a  case  analc^Oiis 
to  the  epidemie  disease,  or  by  a  geoenil  tendency  to  slight  afl^ectiona  of  a 
similar  characlrf?r.  Tbus^  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  is  often  preceded  by 
a  general  tendency  to  moderate  diarrha^a. 

tl  But  the  first  effects  of  the  cau.«e,  when  in  full  action,  are  usually  the 
most  violent*  At  least,  the  cases  which  first  occur,  though  comparatively 
few,  are  more  malignant  and  of  greater  proportionate  fatality  than  those  which 
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afvpeur  rabsequentlj.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  Buscepti- 
btlity  of  tho0e  first  attacked.  The  most  susceptible  are  of  course  the  first  to 
feel  the  morbific  influence,  and  might  be  expected  to  suffer  most  from  it. 
The  proporti0n  of  fatal  cases  diminishes  with  the  increased  preyalence  of  the 
disease;  until  at  length,  before  its  disappearance,  it  becomes  disarmed  of 
Bueh  of  its  malignancy,  and  is  often  converted  into  a  comparatively  mild 
aifeetioa. 

7.  The  epidemic  influence  sometimes  disappears  entirely  afi^  a  short  pre- 
▼alenee,  sometimes  continues,  with  irregular  intermissions,  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  six  years,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  Thus,  the  influenza 
often  vaniahes  entirely  after  a  continuance  of  some  weeks ;  but,  in  some  in- 
sUnoes,  returns  again  when  it  appeared  to  have  been  about  to  take  its  final 
lesTe,  and  rages  with  all  its  original  violence.  Cholera  often  visits  the  same 
plaoe  a  second  time,  in  the  next  or  some  subsequent  year ;  and  in  India,  after 
iti  epidemic  prevalence,  appears  to  have  taken  up  a  fixed  residence,  and  almost 
to  have  become  endemic.  The  miasmatic  epidemic  which  made  its  appear- 
•oee  in  the  year  1820,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  recurred 
annailly  for  many  years,  left  traces  behind  it  which  have  soarodly  yet  ceased 
to  he  visible. 

8.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  observation,  that  a  certain  epidemic 
tendency,  after  continuing  for  several  years,  will  be  followed  by  another  of 
a  diffn^ent  kind,  which  in  its  turn  will  give  way  to  the  former  tendency,  or  to 
a  thhti  different  from  either ;  a  short  period  of  unusual  exemption  firom  dis- 
ease intervening,  in  each  instance.     Thus,  from  the  year  1793  to  1807,  there 
vae  a  tendency  to  severe  bilious  or  miasmatic  diseases  in  this  vicinity ;  the 
jellow  fever  prevailing  occasionally  in  Philadelphia,  and  bilious  fever  in  the 
eoQQtry.     An  interval  of  comparative  health  followed.     In  the  winter  of 
1812-13,  the  typhous  epidemic  made  its  appearance ;  and  its  infiuence  upon 
the  character  of  diseases  continued  to  be  felt  as  late  as  1818  or  1819.     In 
the  summer  of  1820,  the  typhous  tendency  was  superseded  by  the  miasmatic, 
and  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and  bilious  intermittent  and 
lemittent  in  the  country,  marked  the  change.    Though  the  yellow  fever 
icareelj  recurred  after  that  season,  yet  the  miasmatic  fevers  of  the  country 
eoDtinned  to  prevail  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  1886,  that  typhus 
fever  again  prevailed'  among  us,  and  then  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
After  that  period,  we  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  having  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val of  oomparative  exemption ;  out  the  miasmatic  fevers  recurred,  and  have 
smce  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though,  during  the  year  1851  and 
subsequently,  they  appear  to  have  given  way  considerably  to  the  typhoid  fever, 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  this  district  of  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.     These  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  two  epidemic  constitutions 
especially  alluded  to.    Epidemic  tendencies  to  eruptive  affections  seem  to  run 
m  somewhat  similar,  though  not  coincident  cycles.     Thus,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination,  the  smallpox  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  almost 
entirely  subdued,  because  no  epidemic  influence  was  superadded  to  that  of 
eontagion.    We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the 
midat  of  an  epidemic  variolous  cycle;  and  the  disease  has  seldom  been  en- 
tirely absent  from  among  us.     From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  period  of  renewed  exemption,  when  vaccination 
will  again  assert  its  complete  supremacy. 

9.  The  lower  animals  appear  to  be  affected  by  epidemic  infiuences,  and 
Masons  of  unusual  fatality  among  them  have  coincided  with  those  in  which 
the  human  race  have  suffered ;  but  how  far  the  effects  are  the  same  as  upon 
man  has  not  yet  been  accuratdy  determined. 
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B?  tLIs  terra,  as  e^preseive  of  n  tnorbiiic  cause,  is  njcant  any  prcwluct  of  m 

*  peculiar  disease,  wliich  is  capable  of  producing  the  aame  disease  io  anather 

pereoD,  aod  of  tbun  propu;j^tU]g  itself^  and  tbe  couipluint  of  wbieb  it  is  at 

once  the  cause  and  the  effect,  through  any  number  of  unprotected  iiidividuali* 

The  disease  thus  propagated  \s  aaid  to  be  contagious.     The   terra  a   in/frfifm 

nod  itt/htitms  arc  generally  used  in  a  einiilar  eenae,  tiiough  perhaps  with  this 

difffreueCj  that  these  desiguations  are  limited  most  frequeutly  lo  the  casec*  in 

which  the  morbid  iuipreaaion  may  be  received  tbrou^^b  the  atmosphere  j  while 

contagion  and  contagious  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  these,  and  to  eaaes 

of  pr^ipagation  by  cont4iet.     Thus,  we  Bpeak  of  the  infeetiou  of  typhus  fever 

or  s^mallpLH,  and  call  these  iofectious  diseases ;  but  do  not  commonly  apply 

the  same  terms  to  syphilis  or  the  itch.     All  these  diseases,  however,  are  coo- 

tagious,  and  their  cause  contagion.     It  is  true  that  some  authors  employ 

infection  in  a  different  sense.     Thus,  Chomel  confines  it  to  the  action  of  the 

morbific  exhriliition  whi<4i  arises  from  the   person,  when  numbers,  either  in 

healih  or  sickness,  are  crowded  t-ogether;  and  the  re4^ulting  diseases  he  ctltfl 

infectious.     In  this  conluFiion  of  meaning,  it  la  best  to  abandon  the   terms 

.  inlectiim  and  infeciioua  altogether,  especially  as  we  can  express  «U   that  is 

[«8scntial  without  them.     The  participle  injWud^  however,  may  be  used,  in  a 

[general  sense,  to  Imply  the  condition  of  being  tainted,  or  injuriously  affected 

I  with  certain  C|ualitie»j  as  we  siiy  that  the  atmosphere  is  Infected  wben  it  is 

[loaded  with  the  cause  of  disease,  and  that  a  iocality,  or  district^  is  infectedi 

pin  which  such  an  atmosphere  prevails. 

Contagion  is  usually  the  product  of  secretion  or  exbaklion,  and  may  b« 
'either  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  at%iforra  state.  In  the  first  two  conditions,  it 
acts  either  by  simple  contact,  as  in  syphilis  and  gonorrbcea,  or  by  application 
to  a  wound  or  abraded  surface,  as  hx  hydrophobia  and  vaccination-  In  the 
t^rial  state,  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  utmosphere,  probably  for  the 
iDO§t  part  by  inhalation  into  the  lungs.  In  all  its  forms,  it  undoubtedly 
operates  through  absorption,  so  far  as  constitutional  effects  are  concerned. 
Id  certain  instiinces,  however,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  surfaee  af- 
fected, without  eontaniinating  the  system.  Such  is  the  case  in  pcyrrigo  and 
scabies.  Some  diseases  are  contagious  exclusively  by  means  of  contact  or 
insertion,  as  i^yphilis,  hydrophobia,  and  the  vaccine  disease ;  others  possibly 
through  the  air  alone,  as  hwpiug* cough,  scarlatina,  and  typhus  \  and  oUieim 
ttgain  in  both  modes^  as  smallpox,  c!iickenpox,  and,  as  some  assert,  mcaalfit. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  febrile  contagious  diseases 
might  not  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  were  we  acquainted  with  the  proper 
jnattcr  to  apply  in  each  case. 

The  contagious  mutter  may  be  the  product  of  local  action  in  the  diseastid 
^individual,  as  in  syphilis,  scabies,  and  porrigo,  or  may  bo  connected  with  a 
[lEeueral  contamination  of  the  system,  and  exhaled  from  all  the  free  surfaces 
fof  the  body,  as  in  smallpox,  scarktioa,  measles,  and  typhus.  It  has  uo  sen- 
^ijble  properties  by  which  its  poisonous  character  might  be  indicated,  nor  does 
it  yield  any  evidence  of  its  nature  to  eliemical  investigation.  In  some  dis- 
ktaaes,  as  in  smallpox  and  typhus  fever,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  disagree- 
( able  odour ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  the  matter  of  oontagion 
rltself  thafc  smells.  In  other  instances,  it  is  without  odours  as  in  measles  and 
hooping-cough. 

There  is  a  great  dilFerence  in  the  contagious  power  of  the  different  exhaU* 
lions.     In  some^  it  is  feeble,  and  attacks  few  comparatively  of  thoee  expoMd 
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to  it,  u  in  scarlatina ;  in  others^  very  active,  allowing  few  that  are  unpro- 
tected to  eraape,  as  in  smallpox.  Contagion  does  not  usually  act  at  a  great 
distanoe  from  its  source,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  also  in  this 
mpecL  Thus,  typhous  contagion  seldom  extends  beyond  a  few  feet  in  well 
Tentilated  apartments;  while  the  variolous  will  not  unfrequcntly  spread 
throQgh  all  parts  of  a  house  from  a  single  bed,  and  even  from  one  house  to 
another  in  the  near  vicinity. 

The  effluvia  are  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  attaching  themselves  to  cloth- 
ing, merchandise,  &e.,  and  may  thus  be  conveyed  to  great  distances.     It  very 
rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  mere  entrance  into  the  sick  room  is  sufficient 
10  fiv  to  impregnate  the  clothing,  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to  become  the 
ioitrament  of  8]»eading  the  disease.     Hence,  we  scarcely  ever  hear  of  a  phy- 
ndan  conveying  the  complaint  from  one  person  to  another.     Still,  it  would 
he  prudent,  in  a  practitioner  attending  upon  very  contagious  diseases,  such 
ai  bad  eases  of  smallpox,  to  change  his  dress  before  visiting  another  patient, 
lofltances  not  unfrequcntly  occur,  in  which  contagion  is  imparted  by  the 
clothes  or  bedding  of  a  patient,  or  of  persons  in  constant  and  close  attendance 
apon  him.    Disease  has  thus  been  carried  to  very  considerable  distances,  and 
caused  to  spread  in  places  before  uninfected.  Fabrics  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton, 
an  especially  liable  to  act  as  fomites ;  but  those  of  flax  and  hemp  are  not 
exempt.     Hair  may  also  serve  as  a  vehicle.     The  greatest  danger  is  when 
boxes,  containing  clothing  thus  infected,  are  first  opened.     Insects  have  been 
suspected  of  conveying  the  contagion  by  alighting  successively  on  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  on  that  of  a  susceptible  individual.     Fomites  will  often 
long  retain  the  poison,  though  it  is  weakened  and  at  length  destroyed  by 
tisM.     It  is  always  safest  to  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  period  of  its 
activity  is  indefinite,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  destroy  it  by  chemical 
agency. 

The  matter  of  contagion  is  said  to  be  rendered  inert  by  a  heat  of  120^  F., 
and  consequently  by  any  higher  degree.  Hence,  the  boiling  or  baking  of 
infected  clothing  should  render  it  harmless.  Intense  cold  is  thought  also  to 
impair  the  activity  of  the  contagious  matter.  Nevertheless,  diseases  of  this 
elaas  ooear  more  abundantly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  confinement  which  is  necessary,  in  the  former  season,  to  guard  against 
the  cold,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  the  morbific  agent.  Certain 
ehenaical  substances  have  the  power  of  completely  decomposing  contagious 
matter,  espeeially  chlorine,  which  is,  therefore,  much  used  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfection.  Its  activity  is  also  gradually  impaired  by  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  vinilenee  of  the  poison  is  diminished  by  transmission  through  numerous 
individaala;  and  one  contagious  affection  at  least,  namely  syphilis,  would 
appear  to  have  become  milder  by  time ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  general 
statement  may  well  be  disputed. 

The  time  at  which  a  contagious  principle  begins  to  show  its  effects  varies 
firora  two  or  three  days  to  several  weeks,  after  exposure.  The  resulting  dis- 
eases are  generally  febrile,  especially  when  the  contagion  is  of  the  kind  trans- 
missible through  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  certain  contagious  principles 
on  the  system  is  essentially  depressing,  as  that  of  typhus;  and,  in  general, 
their  direct  operation  is  rather  sedative  than  inflammatory ;  though  this  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  the  case.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads  is 
peculiar,  and  often  affords  the  re(]uisitc  criterion  of  its  contagious  nature. 
Thus,  it  does  not  at  once  seize  upon  great  numbers,  as  an  epidemic,  or  occtur 
in  several  separate  points  within  a  given  spac«  at  the  same  time,  like  an 
endemic ;  bnt  spreads  from  individual  to  individual,  or  from  house  to  house ; 
and,  when  new  cases  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  original  one,  they  can  often 
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be  traced  to  it  by  the  iDtervention  of  persons  or  fomites*  Instead  of  original] j 
geizing  a  whole  familj^  or  severul  members  of  it,  at  ODe  time,  it  geoenilly  first 
attacks  a  single  individual^  and,  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  or  throe  weeks 
afterwards,  severul  others  almoat  simultaooouely. 

The  febrile  contagious  diseases  generally  vim  a  certain  coursef  having 
linct  stages  at  certain  intervals^  and  term i Bating  in  a  given  number  of  di 
This  property  is  not  absolute ;  but  is  so  gc^neral  and  striking  as  to  be  chi 
teristic. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  same  set  of  diseases  iSf  that  one  attack  in  gene- 
ral secures  the  system  against  a  second.  This  rule»  however,  is  liable  to 
frequent  exceptions.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  complaints  imparted  exclu- 
sively by  contact.  Indeed,  one  attack  of  eyphilis  is  said  to  predi«pg«e  to  a 
ficcoud- 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  iu compatibility  between  the  several  contagicms 
febrile  complaints ;  so  that,  if  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to  the  causes 
of  two  of  them,  he  will  not  nsnally  he  affected  simultaneoualy  with  both  ;  but 
one  will  run  its  course,  and,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  the  other  will  appear; 
or  the  feebler  one,  if  it  have  precedence,  will  be  superseded  for  a  time  by 
the  more  powerful,  and  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  latter  has 
iubsided.  Such  is  the  case  with  meaf^les  and  smallpox.  Occasionally,  bow- 
ever,  we  see  two  of  these  complaints  apparently  existing  together,  and  modi- 
fying each  other,  as  in  the  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  feYer, 

A  common  character  of  all  contagions  disesises,  and,  iudeed,  the  one  that 
renders  them  such,  is  the  power  of  reprodncing  the  same  kind  of  matter  a^ 
that  by  which  they  were  brought  into  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  rule  is  not  absolutely  universal,  Thas,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  matter  of  hydrophobia  can  be  reproduced  in  the  human  subject. 
A  sufficient  answer  would  be,  that,  if  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  hydrophobia 
is  not  a  contagious  disease  so  far  as  man  is  concerned. 

Many,  perhups  all,  of  the  contugious  diseases  may  arise  from  other  causes 
than  their  own  peculiar  contagion,  sind  may  afterwards  propagate  themselves 
in  the  ordinary  mode.  This  is  very  eoniinonly  the  ciise  \?ith  t}'phu3  fever. 
There  is  often  an  epidemic  teudenoy  to  certain  contagious  discasee,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  may,  I  believe,  originate  without  other  influence. 
Such  a  tendency,  moreover,  greatly  increases  the  activity  of  the  contagious 
cause;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  during  its  prevalence,  that  persons 
before  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  protected  are  attacked  a  second  time. 

The  contagious  affections  of  intiirior  animals  are  sometimes  imparted  to 
man,  though  probably  somewhat  moditied.  The  vaccine  disease,  hydrophobia, 
the  glanders  of  horses,  and  perhapa  the  malignant  pustule,  are  examples  of 
thit>  kind. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  contagious  principles  are  poiata 
great  interest,  which  remain  yet  to  be  settled*  There  are  two  oircumstaiK  _ 
which  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  other  morbitic  agents,  and  which  esficd* 
ally  merit  notice.  These  are  their  power  of  reproduction  in  the  human  system, 
and  the  immunity  which  one  attack  generally  gives  against  their  future  in- 
iuence.  In  this  latter  circumstance,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
them;  for,  white  mmt  of  them  obey  the  general  law  just  stated,  othera,  such 
as  the  contagions  of  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  psora,  and  porrigo,  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  individual  as  often  as  they  may  be  brought  into  oootaci 
with  him. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  these  cauaes.  By 
one  they  are  considered  in  tlie  light  of  ferments,  which,  entering  the  Mood- 
yesselsj  occasion  chemical  ehangeSj  that  result  in  a  further  productioQ  of  simi- 
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lar  ooDtagions  matter ;  m  the  fermentation  of  beer  developes  an  additional 

quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  yeast,  by  the  presence  of  a  little  of  which  it  was 

excited.    This  explains  the  reproduction  of  the  morbific  agent.     An  attempt. 

bag  been  made  to  account  tor  the  fact  of  futnre  exemption  by  supposing  that, 

in  every  system,  there  exist,  as  consequences  of  the  organic  processes  of  growth, 

peculiar  matters,  each  one  of  which,  through  the  fermentation  excited  by  the 

ooDtagioos  cause,  is  itself  converted  into  contagion,  and  eliminated;  so  that, 

on  any  future  occasion,  though  the  poison  may  be  absorbed,  it  will  find  no 

malerial  to  aot  on,  and  will  therefore  be  harmless.     An  explanation  so  purely 

bjpothetical  scarcely  requires  criticism.     The  objection  naturally  suggests 

itself,  that  there  should  be  so  many  distinct  unnecessary  substances,  generated 

lod  retained  in  the  system,  as  if  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  await  the  action 

of  eertain  special  morbific  principles,  to  be  received  from  without.     A  more 

riaoiible  explanation  of  the  future  exemption  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Paget. 

Eich  organised  structure  has  the  property  of  assimilating  to  ita  own  nature, 

tk  material  presented  to  it  in  the  nutritive  process.     Thus  the  bony  tissue 

eooverta  the  organiaable  material  into  bone,  muscle  into  muscle,  &c.     The 

blood  itself  is  in  the  same  category,  beins  capable  of  assimilating  nutriment 

to  its  own  nature.     Should  a  structure  become  diseased,  it  assimilates  the 

Ottterialy  not  to  its  original,  but  to  its  altered  condition.    Tumours,  upon  this 

Drioeiple,  retain  their  character  as  they  increase  in  size.     In  like  manner  the 

blood,  which,  under  the  influence  of  absorbed  contagious  matter,  undergoes 

aome  modification  which  renders  it  no  longer  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 

the  contagion,  maintains  its  new  condition  and  of  course  a  continued  insus- 

eeptibility  by  the  principle  of  assimilation.  (Lect.  on  Surg.  Pathol.y  i.  51.) 

The  second  theory  considers  contagion  as  the  influence  of  certain  invisible 
oiganic  agents,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  which,  fully  developed,  or  in  the 
itate  of  germs,  enter  the  blood-vessels,  and  there  live  and  propagate  to  the  no 
little  disturbance  of  the  system,  which  is  at  length  excited  into  desperate  efforts, 
iod  throws  off  the  intruders  and  their  whole  brood,  or  perishes  in  the  attempt. 
In  support  of  this  view,  the  argument  has  been  advanced,  that,  in  certain  cuta- 
neous affections,  as  porrigo,  the  cause  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  microscopic 
fimgi,  the  sporules  or  seeds  of  which  become  the  medium  of  contagion  ;  and, 
IB  the  case  of  psora,  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  animalcules  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
neter,  which  propagate  in  the  skin.  But  the  fact  that,  in  these  affections,  no 
fiitare  exemption  is  secured,  shows  that  they  are  essentially  distinct  in  nature, 
and  probably  in  cause,  from  the  febrile  or  general  contagious  diseases;  and  there 
ii  nothing  in  the  animalcular  hypothesis,  which  affords  even  a  plausible  cxpla- 
Bition  of  the  immunity,  secured  by  one  attack  of  these  latter  complaints.'*' 

*  ZymoHe  Diteaset. — The  term  zymotky  applied  to  a  class  of  diseases,  and  sometimes 
to  their  cause  or  causes,  has  come  so  extensively  into  use  as  to  require  some  explana- 
tioD  in  a  general  treatise  like  the  present.  It  is  derived  fh)m  the  Greek  word  ^Cfjmy 
fcrment,  and  is  applied  to  a  certain  set  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  mor- 
bific agent,  entering  the  blood,  operates  upon  it  as  a  ferment,  as  yeast  for  example 
rates  upon  saccharine  joices.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  sets  on  foot  an  ac- 
in  the  blood,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  changed ;  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
proceed  from  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  fo- 
reign matter  admitted  into  the  circulation.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  thought  that  all 
those  causes  operate  which  are  included,  in  the  text,  under  the  names  of  animal  effluvia, 
miiumata,  epidemic  influenet,  and  contagion.  They  would  be  called,  under  this  theory, 
tfmotie  ogentM  ;  while  the  diseases  produced  by  them  are  called  zymotic  diseates.  Of 
eonrse,  under  tha  latter  title,  are  included  all  miasmatic  or  malarious  fevers,  all  epidemics, 
and  all  contagious  diseases  resulting  from  nn  absorbed  poison.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  this  view  of  the  operation  of  certain  onuses  of  disease  is  purely  hypothetical,  being 
founded  altogether  on  certain  analogies  which  in  themselves  are  not  complete,  and  un- 
sapportcd  by  chemical  or  microscopic  observation.     The  hypothesis  is  plausible,  and 
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Prcdifposilio7i8, 

Before  leaying  the  subject  of  etiology,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice 
certain  influences,  which,  though  not  always  strictly  causes,  have  yet  an  im- 
portant agency  in  the  production  of  disease.  I  have  already  spoken,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  distinction  between  predisposing  and  exciting  causes ;  and  have 
considered  somewhat  fully  such  as  seemed  to  require  particular  attention  in  a 
general  treatim.  At  present,  my  object  is  to  spieak  of  the  predispoaitions,  in 
other  words,  the  states  of  system  which  render  it  especially  liable  to  the  as- 
saults of  disease.  These  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  Jtnt  in- 
cludes certain  conditions  which  are  not  in  themselves  deviations  from  health, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  be  denominated,  after  Chomel,  aptUwieM.  To 
the  secmd  belong  those  states  of  system,  not  strictly  healthy,  which  predispoM 
to  no  one  peculiar  disease  exclusively,  but  rather  to  some  set  of  diseases, 
some  general  mode  of  derangement,  or  to  almost  any  disease,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  (hirtl  embraces  what  are  usually  denomi- 
nated dtathese$;  that  is,  tendencies  to  some  one  special  and  peculiar  disease, 
which  is  a{kt  to  appear  whenever  the  body  js  excited  or  disturbed,  no  matter  by 
what  cause,  and  will  occasionally  break  forth  without  any  apparent  cause  what- 
ever. These  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  some  instances  at  least,  rather  aa 
latent  conditions  of  the  peculiar  disease,  than  as  mere  predbpositions.  Sneh 
are  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  scrofulous  diatheses.  The  proper  place 
to  treat  of  these  is  obviously  in  connexion  with  the  several  affieotions  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  only  the  first  two  divisions  which  require  particular  notice 
in  this  place.     Among  the  aptitudesy  we  may  consider  ttrnperamenUf  idto^nr 

to  A  certain  extent  may  be  true,  but  has  not  been  proved,  and  shonld  not,  therefore, 
I  think,  be  made  the  bftHis  of  a  new  cla^sificiition  or  new  nomenclature  of  diseases. 
Tlie  effect  of  such  classification  and  nomencluture,  if  generally  adopted,  is  to  lead  tbe 
etuilent  to  reoeive  as  admitted  fact,  what  is  yet  simply  coigecture. 

In  the  text,  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  contagious 
diseases  upon  the  principle  here  referred  to.  Liebig  teaches  that  fermention  is  owing  ' 
to  a  movement  of  decomposition  excited  in  one  body  by  the  mere  presence  of  another 
body  undergoing  decomposition.  Yeast  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  in  this  oonditioo. 
Introduced  into  a  pure  saccharine  solution,  it  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  sugar,  without 
further  change ;  but,  if  along  with  the  sugar  and  water  there  be  a  nitrogenous  body, 
as  in  the  infusion  of  malt,  this  body  undergoes,  through  the  same  agency,  chemical 
'  changes  which  convert  it  into  a  substance  having  all  the  properties  of  t£e  yeast  origin- 
ally employed.  So  in  contagious  diseases,  a  little  of  the  lymotio  agent,  itself  in  a  state 
of  chemical  change,  entering  into  the  blood,*and  finding  there  some  material  susceptible 
of  its  influence,  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition  in  that  material  which  ends  in 
its  conversion  into  a  similar  lymotic  agent,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  ingeniou.<ily  extended  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  predis- 
positions to  the  epidemic  or  lymotic  diseases,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  apt  to  attack 
only  a  certain  number  of  the  individuals  exposed  to  their  influence,  while  many  escape. 
In  reference  to  cholera,  for  example,  it  is  those  who  have  lived  miserably,  in  confined 
places,  and  in  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  who  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  He  supposes 
that  in  these  persons  the  blood  has  become  contaminated  with  absorbed  or  generated 
nitrogenous  matters,  in  a  state  ready  to  enter  into  decomposition  with  great  facility 
upon  the  application  of  the  ferment.  In  these,  therefore,  the  absorbed  poison  excites 
the  movement  of  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena;  while  pure 
blood,  offering  no  such  material  for  the  action  of  the  poison,  undergoes  no  ch:inge,  and 
the  individual  escapes.  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  pu»h  this  inquiry  farther  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  on  the  preditpo^ing  rau»es  of  epidemics  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Mt' 
dico'ChiruTgieal  Review,  for  January,  18o3.  All  these  speculations,  however,  should  be 
looked  on  as  suggestive  merely,  prompting  to  positive  experimental  research,  and 
should  not  be  received  as  truths  until  estal:^Ahed  by  the  results  of  aaoh  reseaixsh. — 
Jiote  to  the  fourth  edUUm. 
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crafift,  mx^  and  age  ;  among  the  prediapositiona,  hereditary  fendenneSf  hahitj 
the  effeeta  of  climate,  and  the  reanlta  of  occupation  and  modes  of  life, 

1.  Temperaments, — Scarcely  an  individual,  probably,  can  be  found,  whose 
orgaDiadon  la  ao  well  conatituted,  and  ao  nicely  balanced,  aa  not  to  offer  an 
iptitade  to  aonie  particular  dieease  or  mode  of  derangement,  rather  than  to 
mother.  Almost  all  have  aonie  deficient  or  predominant  tisane  or  organ,  some 
veikeror  stronger  anaceptibility,  some  inequality  of  function,  or  some  pecn- 
liarity  of  sympathetic  relation,  which  &vour8  the  action,  or  gives  speciality 
to  the  direction  of  some  morbific  cause.  These  constitutional  peculiarities, 
when  they  are  such,  as  affect  classes  of  personsi  are  called  temperaments,  wheti 
coofined  to  individuals,  idiosyncrasies. 

The  general  rule,  in  relation  to  the  temperaments  as  predispositions  to  dis- 
eue,  i9,  that  a  predominance  either  of  developement  or  ninction,  in  any  struo- 
tore,  organ,  or  system  of  the  body,  is  apt  to  lead  to  disease  of  that  part.  Thus, 
the  taiitptine  temperament,  in  which  the  circulatory  system  predominates,  pre- 
diRpoMs  to  acute  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  f(pvers  of  a  sthenic  charac- 
ter; the  Ij/mphatie  temperament,  which  is  characterized  by  an  excess  of  the 
eoIoQfiesa  tissues,  and  deficiency  of  red  blood,  to  scrofulous  and  dropsical 
affections;  the  ne^nxms  temperament,  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  in 
exceas,  w  peculiarly  excitable,  to  neuralgia,  and  the  various  forms  of  nervous 
diwrder;  and  the  bilious  temperament,  the  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates 
its  thtracter,  to  hepatic  and  dyspeptic  diseases. 

2.  Idiorynrraties. — These  are  highly  important.    Many  persons  have  pecu- 
liarities, either  coofined  to  themselves,  or  participated  in  by  very  few,  which 
render  them  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions  from  causes,  which  in  general 
leither  produce  no  effect,  or  one  entirely  different.    These  are  not  indicated  by 
external  signs,  and  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  experience.     Thus,  certain 
Iliads  of  food,  usually  very  wholesome,  may  produce  violent  urticaria.    Exha- 
iatioDs;  which  are  quite  harmless  to  the  great  mass,  excite,  in  certain  indivip. 
duals,  excessive  irritation  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  respiratory  passages.    Some 
very  susceptible  persons  faint  at  the  perception  of  odours,  usually  agreeable  in 
their  effects.    So  frequent  are  these  peculiarities,  and  sometimes  so  important, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  medicines,  that  the  physician  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  every  new  patient,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  before  prescribing  for  him,  in  any  serious  case.     Inferences  as  to 
the  morbid  liabilities  of  individuals  may  sometimes  be  drawn  from  the  shape  or 
aixe  of  their  organs. 

3.  Sex. — ^This  has  great  influence  in  giving  peculiar  morbid  tendencies.  Of 
course,  each  sex  is  prone  to  the  diseases  l)elonging  to  its  own  organs  and  func- 
tions. But,  independently  of  these,  women,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
excitability  of  their  nervous  system,  are  ei^pecially  predisposed  to  nervous 
eomplaints;  and  causes,*  which  in  men  produce  inflammation,  will  in  them 
give  rise  to  mere  functional  disorder.  Thus,  gout  and  rheumatism,  instead  of 
assuming  a  frank  inflammatory  character,  are  apt  to  lurk  in  the  female  system, 
under  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  palpitations,  headache,  and  neuralgia  in  every 
shape.  From  the  same  cause,  women  are  especially  liable  to  spinal  disorder, 
mod  to  all  the  protean  forms  of  hysteria.  Their  sexual  peculiarities  also  im- 
press on  the  general  system  predispositions,  not  immediately  or  necessarily 
connected  with  the  several  organs.  Thus,  about  and  soon  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  they  are  strongly  prone  to  chlorosis  or  anaemia.  Child-bearing,  though 
liable  to  its  accidents,  is  probably  on  the  whole  favourable  to  health,  by  super- 
seding constitutional  morbid  tendencies.  But,  when  menstruation  has  perma- 
nently ceased,  these  tendencies  are  apt  to  display  themselves ;  and  this,  con- 
sequently, is  the  most  dangeroui^  period  in  the  life  of  woman.     It  is  noW| 
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especially,  that  cancerous  affections  occur.  But  if  she  escape  the  dangers  of 
this  period,  she  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  exemption  from  didease, 
and  to  live  on  to  a  good  old  age.  Much  of  the  peeialiarity,  ordinarily  observ- 
able in  the  female  predispositions,  is  owing  rather  to  their  habits  than  to 
any  natural  cause.  Hence,  probably,  in  part,  their  tendencies  to  spinal  de« 
formity,  pulmonary  consumption,  anemic  complaints,  and  dyspepsia. 

4.  Aye  — In  consequence  of  the  early  developement  of  the  brain,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  skin  to  a  new  and  unaccustomed  medium,  very  young  infants 
are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  cephalic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  body,  requiring  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  digestive  organs,  aflter^ 
wards  makes  these  also  a  centre  of  morbid  action.  The  process  of  dentition 
keeps  up,  during  its  continuance,  a  constant  irritation,  which,  through  the 
fresh  and  unimpaired  sympathies,  extends  to  the  various  functions,  especially 
those  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  brain,  giving  rise  to  frequent  diseases 
of  these  parts.  Vast  numbers  of  children  are  carried  off  by  complaints  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  du^^ig  the  period  of  teething.  The  almost  unremitted 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  from  the  source  of  irritatiotty 
or  as  the  instrument  of  all  the  sympathies,  renders  this  system  more  liable  to 
derangement  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  and  causes  which  are  ordinarily 
little  felt  now  frequently  produce  convulsions.  By  far  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  life  is  before  the  close  of  the  third  year.  There  is  another  source  of 
danger,  which  continues  in  operation  until  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
dentition.  In  the  inflammatory  affections  of  children,  at  this  age,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  false  membrane,  even  upon  the  mucous  surfictces.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  owing  to  a  predominance  of  nbrin  in  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the 
wants  of  the  nutritive  process ;  but  the  explanation  is  altogether  oonjecturaL 
It  is  this  disposition  which  renders  croup  so  fatal  at  the  age  referred  to.  After 
the  second  dentition,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  is  among  the  healthiest  periods 
of  life.  Children  are  now  scarcely  predisposed  to  any  other  occasional  affec- 
tion than  epistaxis.  They  are,  however,  often  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
aerial  contagions,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and  hooping-cough,  because  thsj 
are  old  enough  to  be  frequently  abroad,  and  have  not  yet  generally  acquired 
the  exemption  which  secures  them  in  later  life.  The  age  of  puberty  is  not 
peculiarly  liable  to  any  disorder  in  the  male ;  but,  in  the  female,  is  not  unfrc^ 
quently  accompanied  with  derangements  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  of  the 
general  health,  which  may  continue  for  years.  Chorea,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria, 
often  have  their  origin  at  this  period.  With  the  exception  alluded  to,  the 
healthfulness  that  succeeds  the  completion  of  the  second  dentition,  continues 
onward  until  near  the  age  at  which  rapid  growth  ceases.  At  the  latter  period 
is  another  dangerous  crisis.  There  is  now  a  strong  predisposition  to  hemor* 
rhages,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  dyspeptic  affections.  The  quantity  of 
blo^  furnished  by  the  digestive  process  has  not  yet  become  exactly  accom- 
modated to  the  diminished  wants  of  nutrition,  and  hence  is  apt  to  escape  by 
irregular  outlets.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  liability  to  phthisis  may  be  explained 
by  Uie  same  necessity  for  extravasation,  which,  in  persons  of  the  consumptive 
habit,  takes  the  form  of  tuberculous  deposit.  The  appetite,  or  at  least  the 
habit  of  eating,  has  not  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  the  moderated  powers  of 
digestion,  and  the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  overworked.  After  maturity,  when 
the  body  has  attained  its  full  expansion,  and  growth  has  ceased,  there  is  again 
a  period  of  comparative  exemption  from  morbid  tendencies,  which  continues, 
with  the  exception,  in  females,  of  a  few  years  about  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
until  life  begins  to  decline.  The  functions  are  now  all  well  balanced  in  the 
healthy  individual ;  no  organ  is  called  on  for  an  excess  of  duty ;  and  none, 
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therefore^  is  especially  liable  to  derangement.  But,  when  the  period  of  de- 
dine  has  arrived,  the  baltoce  is  again  disturbed,  one  organ  fails  too  rapidly, 
another  retains  a  disproportionate  activity,  and  the  general  hardening  of  the 
tiflBiies,  incident  to  age,  goes  on  with  an  unequal,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous 
speed.  Hence,  predispositions  to  various  organic  diseases  accrue ;  and  the 
hnin,  the  heart,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  are  especially  prone  to 
mSa.  In  the  degeneration  of  tissue  that  takes  place,  tho  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  ultimate  cells  are  sometimes  perverted  or  lost ;  new  laws  regu- 
late the  nutritive  process ;  and  thus  morbid  growths  are  apt  to  be  develof^, 
Mich  as  sdrrhus  or  cancer,  which,  though  not  exclusively,  is  especially  a  dis- 
ttee  of  advanced  life. 

5.  Hartditary  Tendency. — ^As  we  often  resemble  our  parents  in  external 
fcrm,  so  also  do  we  inherit  their  internal  peculiarities,  and  consequently  all  the 
Borlnd  tendencies  growing  out  of  them.     It  is  not  diseases,  genenlly  speaking, 
that  are  inherited.     It  is  only  the  peculiarities  of  structure  or  constitution, 
vkioh  serve  as  predispositions  to  disease.     We  are  not  bom  with  the  scrofula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  of  our  parents,  but  only  with  that  condition  of  system 
which  fiivours  the  developement  of  these  affections,  when  other  causes  operate. 
The  inherited  diathesis,  however,  is  often  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  ultimately 
to  the  disease,  without  other  cause.     We  see  this  fact  constantly  illustrated 
ui  eonsumption  and  gout.     Nay,  the  hereditary  disease  will  often  be  developed, 
iotwithstanding  the  most  determined  measures  to  prevent  it,  which  sagacity 
and  experience  can  suggest     The  inheritance  may  descend  from  either  parent 
or  both.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  mother  are 
Mre  apt  to  be  found  in  the  son,  and  those  of  the  father  in  the  daughter;  but 
the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  may  be  doubted.   When  only  one  parent  is  affected, 
it<rfien  happens  that  the  offspring  escape  entirely,  taking  after  the  healthy 
piient  exclusively.     But  when  both  are  diseased,  and  in  the  same  way,  the 
ehtnces  of  escape  on  the  part  of  the  children  are  greatly  diminished.     Hence 
the  danger  of  constant  intermarriages  between  near  connexions,  who  may  be 
loppoeed  to  have  the  same  defects  of  constitution.     The  morbid  tendencies 
thus  go  on  accumulating,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  families,  and 
tien  raoes,  beoome  extinct     Sometimes  the  hereditary  malady  passes  over  one 
feBermtioo,  to  fix  upon  the  next     The  child  escapes,  but  the  grandchild  is 
affected.     This  fact  admits  of  easy  expUnation.     It  is  only  the  tendency  that 
11  received. from  the  parent.     This  may  remain  latent,  from  the  absence  of 
euises  calculated  to  call  it  into  action ;  or  counteracting  circumstances  may 
exist  which  shall  prevent  its  developement.     The  tendency  is,  nevertheless, 
handed  down  to  the  next  generation,  which  may  be  less  fortunate  in  relation 
to  the  inflnenoee  that  bear  upon  it.     Occasionally,  we  observe,  fitmily  predis- 
positions to  disease,  which  have  no  prototype  in  the  immediate,  or  even  remote 
anceators.     One  child  after  another  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  disease,  from 
Some  inherent  vice  of  constitution ;  and  parents,  themselves  of  sound  health, 
may  thus  be  completely  stripped  of  their  offspring.     This  sometimes  happens 
from  a  vicious  system  of  physical  education,  and  is  much  more  frequent  among 
the  rich  than  the  poor.     But,  in  other  instances,  the  defect  is  received  from 
the  parent,  and  exists  from  birth.     In  such  cases,  however,  the  disease  cannot, 
in  strictness,  be  said  to  be  hereditary.     Complaints  dependent  on  inherited 
peculiarities  of  system,  are  apt  to  appear  earlier  in  life  than  similar  complaints 
of  m  different  origin. 

6.  Habit. — ^The  influence  of  this  principle  is  generally  salutary.  The  sys- 
tem, frequently  exposed  to  morbific  causes,  may  be  reconciled  to  them  in  the 
end,  and  cease  to  receive  further  injury.  Persons  thus  become  acclimated  in 
unhealthy  districts^  and  sometimes,  when  brought  up  in  such  districts  from 
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infancy,  are  f^radually  accustomed  to  the  noxious  influence,  and  appear  not  to 
suffer.  Occasionally,  however,  habit  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  disease. 
Thus,  when  the  pystem  has  adapted  itself  to  certain  influences,  ordinarily  in- 
jurious, they  may  become  necessary  to  health;  and  an  exposure  to  circam- 
stanccs,  incompatible  with  their  continuance,  may  lead  to  dinorder.  Hence  an 
important  practical  rule,  to  withdraw  individuals  cautiously,  and  by  degrees, 
from  a  long  accustomed  exposure  to  what  may  even  be  deemed  injurions 
agencies,  unless  immediate  danger  is  apprehended  from  them,  or  no  other  than 
a  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  dangerous  habit  can  be  effectual. 

7.  Effects  of  Climate. — These  frequently  constitute  predispositions  to  dia- 
easc.  In  hot  climates,  the  liver  and  its  appendages  are  kept  in  an  undue  state 
of  excitement,  both  from  the  direct  stimulant  influence  of  heat  upon  that 
organ,  and  from  the  additional  duty  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  elimination 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  A  certain  excess  of  carbon  is  introduced  with  the 
food,  which  is  thrown  off  partly  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  form  of  carbonie 
acid,  partly  by  the  liver  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter.  That  part  of  it  whieh 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  answers  the  additional  purpose  of  affording 
animal  heat;  but,  as  little  of  this  is  needed  in  hot  countries,  there  is  less  tff 
the  acid  formed,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon  must  consequently  escape 
by  the  liver.  This  organ  is,  therefore,  overburdened  with  duty,  while  the 
lungs  are  spared.  Hence  is  established  a  predisposition  to  biliary  and  gastro- 
intestinal diseases;  and  those  of  the  lungs  are  comparatively  rare.  In  cold 
climates,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  exactly  reversed.  Animal  temperature  is 
here  especially  wanted,  and  the  carbon  consequently  finds  its  chief  outlet 
through  the  pulmonary  organs;  the  liver  having  proportionably  less  duty  to 
perform.  Under  these  circumstances,  hepatic  affections  are  rare;  while  a 
strong  predisposition  exists  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  temperate  latitudea, 
there  is  less  exclusive  tendency  of  di^ase  to  any  one  organ ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  consequent  varying 
conditions  of  the  organs,  there  is  a  greater  general  tondency  to  inflammaUny 
affections.  The  vicissitudes  are  felt  more  strongly  when  the  climate  is  damp 
as  well  as  variable,  and  the  morbid  tendency  is  4ilso  consequently  stronger. 
Kheuniatism  and  catarrhal  affections  are  the  most  frequent  results.  In  warm 
moist  climates,  the  system  is  depressed  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the 
moisture,  and  a  predisposition  to  low  forms  of  disease  is  established.  A  hot 
dry  climate  is  said  to  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  Of  the  effects  of 
impure  air,  as  that  of  cities,  for  example,  enough  has  been  said  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

8.  Effects  of  Occtipationy  Modes  of  Lifej  dhc, — ^The  predispositions  which 
flow  from  these  causes  are  very  numerous.  It  is,  however,  impossible,  in  a 
general  view  like  the  present,  to  follow  them  in  all  their  ramifications.  They 
may  generally  be  estimated  by  a  reference  to  the  various  causes  of  disease 
already  enumerated,  and  ascertaining  their  bearing  in  each  particular  esse. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  diet,  dress,  and  employments,  whether  of 
business  or  pleasure,  will  close  this  essay. 

The  habitual  use  of  animal  food  in  excess  produces  a  superabundance  and 
richness  of  the  blood,  which  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammatory  diseases, 
especially  when  a  corresponding  amount  of  exercise  is  not  taken.  An  exclu- 
sive vegetable  diet  may,  on  tho  contrary,  impoverish  the  blood,  and  occasion 
a  general  debility,  predisposing  to  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  affections,  and 
various  nervous  derangements.  Scanty  and  unwholesome,  or  putrid  food, 
vitiates  at  once  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  and  predisposes  to  scurvy 
and  low  forms  of  fever.   StimuUting  drinks  and  condiments  favour  directly  the 
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cuueB  of  irritation,  and,  bj  the  relaxation  which  follows  their  use,  lay  the 
Byitem  open  to  the  aasaolta  of  morbific  causes  in  generaL 

The  lyredispositions  produoed  by  dress  resolve  themselves  into  those  resulting 
from  best,  cold,  and  pressure,  according  as  the  clothing  is  too  abundant,  too 
NUty,  or  too  tight. 

So&r  as  the  predispositions  resulting  from  occupations  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  ponmit  of  pleasure,  are  concerned,  there  are  two  prominent  considerations 
(0  be  kept  in  view;  first,  that  over-exercise  of  the  organs,  by  rendering  them 
the  eeatre  of  vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  strongly  disposes  them  to  in- 
flanmation  from  othjer  causes;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  over-exercise,  if 
eoDtimied  too  long,  may  exhaust  at  length  tlie  excitability  of  the  organs,  and 
thoB  impairing  their  powers,  may  expose  the  system  to  all  the  morbid  conse- 
qnenoeB  of  a  failure  of  their  functions,  as  well  as,  generally,  to  the  influence 
of  morbific  causes  through  the  resulting  debility. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  OR  SEMEIOLOOY. 

Stmptoms  are  those  effects  of  disease  which  are  either  sensible  to  the  pa- 
tient,  or  perceptible  by  the  observer.  Sifpu  are  the  evidences  by  which  dis- 
M  is  made  known.  All  symptoms  are  necessarily  signs;  but  there  may  be 
■gu  which  are  not  symptoms.  Thus,  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient  may  serve 
to  fix  the  character  of  some  particular  affection;  and  the  cause  of  a  disease, 
when  known  to  us,  often  determines  our  opinion  of  its  nature.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  signs;  but  they  cannot  bo  considered  as  symptoms. 

i^mplomatologjf,  or  Sewmologtf,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  symptoms 
•fid  signs  of  disease,  in  all  their  relations.  The  course  of  a  disease,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  observed,  is  the  peculiar  succession  of  its  symptoms;  the  diagnosis 
ii  the  Implication  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as 
to  its  nature;  the  prognosis  is  the  deduction  of  inferences  from  the  symptoms 
•8  to  its  future  progress  or  result.  The  course  of  disease,  therefore,  its  diag- 
nosis, and  prognosis,  come  within  the  province  of  symptomatology.  It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  n/mptonu  or  tif/ns;  then  of  the  cattrse, 
which  may  be  considered  as  including  the  duration  and  terminations  of  dis- 
tise;  next  of  the  diagnoiUj  under  which  will  be  included  the  methods  of 
exploring  disease;  and,  lastly,  of  the  prognosis. 


SBCnON  I. 

SYMPTOMS  OR  BIQNS  OF  DI81A8S. 

A  division  of  symptoms  has  recently  been  made  into  those  connected  essen- 
tially with  derangement  of  the  vital  properties,  and  those  which  consist  in 
changes  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the  system.  The  former  have  been 
varicrasly  denominated  general,  rational,  and  vital  symptoms;  .the  latter, 
fH^fsicdl  signs.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  distinction  is  not  very 
philosophical.  Many  of  the  general,  rational,  or  vital  symptoms  are  appre- 
ciable bj  the  senses.     Thus,  the  cries  of  pain  are  heard;  the  derangements 
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of  the  pulse  are  felt;  and  convtilBiTe  movements  are  seen.  On  the  other 
handy  many  of  the  signs  called  physical  are  clearly  symptoms  of  some  yital 
disturbance.  Thus,  the  increased  bulk  of  an  organ,  the  modification  of  its 
healthy  sounds,  and  alterations  in  its  colour,  are  often  immediate  signs  df 
changes  in  the  vital  actions.  In  these  general  remarks,  therefore,  Ishidl 
not  follow  the  division  alluded  to;  but,  in  the  description  of  individual  dis- 
eases, it  will  be  most  convenient,  in  many  instances,  to  separate  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  those  signs  which  are  elicited  by  certain  processes  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  as  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  which  have  beeft 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  physical  signs.  Such  a  discrimination  is 
called  for  by  the  considerations,  that  these  latter  require  a  pecidiar  training 
in  the  observer,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  that  they  have  not  yet 
received  the  universal  attention  which  they  merit,  and  that,  if  treated  of 
indiscriminately  with  those  better  known  and  underatood,  they  might  tend, 
with  many,  rather  to  confuse  than  to  aid  the  diagnosis. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  in  this  preliminary  essay,  to  treat  of  all  the 
symptoms  severally.  In  the  account  of  each  disease,  those  which  belong  to 
that  disease  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to;  and  to  describe  them  now 
would  be  to  render  repetition  unavoidable.  Indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  symptoms  of  disease,  under  otherSi 
are  themselves  diseases,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fully  discussed  in  the  de* 
partmcnt  of  special  pathology.  Our  attention  here  must  be  directed  more 
especially  to  those  phenomena,  which,  being  common  to  numerous  diseases, 
require  a  general  description  in  order  to  be  fiilly  understood,  and  of  which  a 
description  now  wUl  spare  the  necessity  of  much  repetition  hereafl^er.  It 
will  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  explain  the  nature  of  certain  symptoms, 
rhich,  not  entering  into  the  category  of  diseases,  might  otherwise  not  reoeive 
the  ppecial  notice  which  they  merit  The  reader,  however,  will  nnderstand 
that  our  notice  is  to  be  directed,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  the  symptoms 
themselves;  their  relation  with  the  several  diseases  which  they  indicate  being 
left  for  future  consideration.  In  the  following  remarks,  I  shall  pnrsne  the 
natural  order  of  the  functions,  beginning  with  digestion. 

1.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Digestiyb  Funotioh. — ^Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  tongue,  whidi 
are  here  described  more  fully,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  dinoasci 
in  which  they  afford  valuable  indications.  • 

Tongve.' — In  drawing  inferences  from  the  condition  of  this  organ,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  the  appearances  it  may  present  are  the  result  of 
local  disease  in  the  mouth,  or  of  the  sympathies  which  connect  it  with  other 
parts  of  the  system.  In  general,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  this  point;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  it.  The  following  remarks  have  reference  onlj 
to  the  general  indications  offered  by  the  tongue.  This  organ  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  an  index,  to  the  eye  as  w^l  as  to  the  ear,  of  the  state  of 
the  system ;  so  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  %iorbid  affections  which 
modify  its  healthy  appearance.  It  not  only  participates  in  all  general  de- 
rangements of  the  whole  system,  serving  as  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  a 
correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the  degree,  progress,  and  precise  stage  of  the 
disease;  but  especially  also  sympathizes  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
digestive  tube,  at  one  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  bulk  of  the  tongue  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Its  enlargement, 
when  not  so  considerable  as  to  be  very  obvious,  may  often  he  known  by  tiie 
appearance  of  indentations  on  its  sides,  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth. 
This  is  occasionally  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  mercurial  influence.    Its 
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eoBtnetion,  when  not  th^  mere  effect  of  dryness,  is  nsnallj  the  result  of  a 
dimiDbbed  sQpplj  of  blood,  and  indicates  either  a  general  deficiency  of  the 
drcokting  flaid,  or  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Like  every  other 
]>art  Datimlly  moist,  it  shrinks  by  drying;  and,  nnder  snch  circnmstanceSi 
DO  general  inference  can  be  deduced  from  its  mere  loss  of  volume. 

Ito  coltmr  is  often  greatly  and  significantly  modified.*  Morbid  floridness 
of  the  tongue  b  the  consequence  either  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of 
its  greater  abundance  in  the  organ.  In  the  former  case,  an  unduly  arterial- 
iied  state  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  indicated ;  in  the  latter,  either  over- 
ezdtement  of  the  circulation  generally,  or  phloffosis  of  the  stomach.  Redness 
of  the  tongue,  not  the  result  of  local  causes  Exclusively,  has  been  supposed  by 
nme  pathdogists  to  be  an  almost  certain  sign  of  gastric  inflammation  or 
irritation.  Bat  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  often  seen  when  no 
evidence  of  gastritis  is  presented,  either  by  the  symptoms  or  upon  dissection, 
ind  is  not  nnfrequently  absent  when  that  disease  exists.  Serious  practical 
injury  may  result  from  this  error.  The  red  tongue  can  be  considered  as 
biTing  special  reference  to  the  stomach,  only  when  other  Symptoms  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  and,  even  then,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  sign.  A  livid 
nit  purple  colour  of  the  tongue  is  usually  dependent  upon  an  insufficient  aera- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  is  a  valuable  sign,  in  connexion  with  the  same  colour 
of  the  Kps.  Not  unfreouently  the  tongue  is  morbidly  pale;  and  this  state 
is  a  sign  of  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  red  corpuscles  in 
pirticalar,  or  of  great  prostration  of  the  circulating  forces. 

Its  condition  as  to  dryneu  and  moisture,  is  often  highly  significant.     But 
omtion  is  necessary  not  to  mistake  dryness,  from  temporary  and  unimportant 
cinses,  for  that  which  results  from  general  disease.     In  persons  who  sleep 
hibitually  with  their  mouths  open,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  dry  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  same  cause  often  produces  the  same  effect  in  sickness.     On 
Tisiting  a  patient,  we  find  the  tongue  unexpectedly  dry,  and  begin  to  feel 
•one  apprenension,  until  we  learn  that  the  patient  has  been  breathing  for 
iome-time  through  the  mouth  alonei     A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  oflen  gives 
rise  to  this  phenomenon.    In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  request 
the  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  and  then  move  the  tongue  about  so  as  to 
aioisten  it.     If  he  succeed  satisfactorily,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dryness 
Was  accidentnl,  and  of  no  account.     Another  caution  is  requisite;  to  take 
eare,  namely,  that  a  really  dry  tongue  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  moist 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  having  recently  taken  a  liquid  into  his 
^outh.     Dryness  may  exist  in  different  degrees,  ftrom  mere  clamminess  to 
perfect  aridity.     It  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  or  of  mucus,  or  both, 
and  indicates  a  general  tendency  to  diminished  secretion.     It  not  unfre- 
<|aeDtly  occurs,  as  a  sympathetic  affection,  in  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the 
amall  intestine.     It  affords  sometimes  the  most  important  therapeutical  indi- 
eationSy  as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter.  (See  Enteric  Fever,) 

The  temperature  of  the  tongue  serves  as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  body  gene- 
rally.    When  cold,  it  evinces,  for  the  most  part,  great  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  life.     It  proves  that  the  process  of  calorification  is  failing  at  the 
^ery  fountain ;  for  the  breath  roust  be  cool,  before  the  tongue  can  become  so 
in  any  considerable  degree.     This  coldness  of  the  tongue  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.     But  we  must  take  care  not  to 
«onfound  coolness  from  local  causes,  as  from  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
patient  having  slept  long  with  the  mouth  open  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  with 
that  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  system.     Heat  of  the  tongue,  except 
when  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
a  general  elevation  of  temperature. 
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Bat  the  fondition  usiimlly  denominated  a  furrtd  tontjue  is,  perhaps*  the 
moat  valuable  diagnostic  sytnptom  afforded  by  that  very  important  little 
member.  In  this  state,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  morbid  crwitingi  which 
adheres  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  without  removing  a  portion  of 
the  surface  along  with  it.  Occasionally,  deposits  take  place  from  the  wiliva 
and  tbe  mucus  of  the  mouth;  hut  these  are  easily  removable,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  fur.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  seerotory 
process  of  the  tongue  itself,  and  seeme  to  be  incorporated  with  the  suprrficial 
layer  of  epithelium.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  surface »  where 
the  structure  of  the  membrane  is  papillary.  Though  very  generally  a  »ign  of 
disease,  it  is  not  always  so  Some  persons  have  a  furred  tongue  habitually, 
more  especially  upon  rising  in  the  morning;  and»  though  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  there  is  probably  some  chronio  disorder  of  digestion,  yet  in  others 
the  health  appears  to  be  perfect. 

A  furred  tongue  almost  always  accompanies  fever,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  cbaracteristics  of  that  ulFection,  Indeed,  when  considerable  in  degree, 
and  not  dependent  upon  &tiimiititi?i  of  any  kind,  it  may  very  generally  be 
regarded  as  a  febrile  symptom.  When  tbc  fur  is  if/M><%  thkki^i,  tokmUjf 
uniform^  and  nccorapanied  with  moisture,  it  usually  indicates  an  open,  active 
atato  of  fever,  in  which,  though  the  obvious  symptoms  may  possibly  be  vio- 
lent, there  is  not  apt  to  be  uny  lurking  mischief,  nor  any  maUgnaut  tendency. 
When  yfiorf,  very  fi<M^*4f/iJf*,  and  rath't  arftnf//,  permitting  the  redness  of  the 
tongue  to  appear  through  it,  and  attcTidcd  with  some  di imposition  to  dryness, 
it  is  often  u  sign  *if  a  protracted  and  obstinate  form  of  fever,  which  is  apt  to 
assuxQO  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  fortn.  A  r/rlhwi^It  fmr  of  the  fur  is  usually 
indicative  of  bilious  disorder,  being  produced  either  by  the  vomiting  of  bile, 
or,  what  is  probably  much  more  fre(|uent,  by  direct  secretion  from  the  tongue, 
consec|Ucnt  upon  deficient  secretion  by  the  liver,  or  an  excessive  produetion 
of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  Not  unfre<(uently,  this  colour  of  the  tongue 
is  accompanied  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  common  in  miasmatic  fevers,  and 
hepatic  diseases.  A  hrtmn  or  Uark  tavffiic  is  usuully  indicative  of  a  b>w 
State  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood.  It  is  owing  to 
the  secretion  of  a  dark  matter,  apparently  identical  with  that  which  etfllccla 
about  the  teeth  and  lips  in  typhous  fevers,  and  probably  consisting  of  blood 
modified  in  its  passage  out  of  the  vcHHels,  The  same  action  would  seem  to 
take  place  in  the  tongue  as  that  which »  in  the  stomueh  and  bowels,  nec*if»ioos 
the  blat'k  discharges  so  common  in  malignant  fevers.  It  may  depend  on  mn 
enfeebled  state  of  the  secreting  tissue,  or  a  dittcjised  state  of  the  bloody  or  on 
both  united.  Very  freijuently,  this  darkness  of  the  tongue  supervenes  upon 
a  previoui^ly  white  coating,  and  indicates  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  viIaI 
forces  and  probably  of  the  blood.  The  caution  sthould  be  observed,  not  to 
confound  this  discoloration  with  that  which  may  proceed  from  accidental 
causes,  as  from  the  chewing  of  liquorice,  tobacco,  burnt  coffee  grains^  Ac  In 
many  instances,  the  white  fur  of  the  tongue  is  modified  by  red  ftoittitty  nrhtcb 
are  the  tops  of  tbe  swollen  and  projecting  papiilm.  This  appearance  In  ool 
uncommon  in  eruptive  febrile  di^eas^^s,  especially  scarlet  fever  and  ni«iaal«fi* 
When  consci|Ueut  upon  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  the  fur  is  most 
(K>pious  in  the  mt>rning  before  brvakfast.  In  some  persons^  empliuess  of  iba 
Btomach  is  said  always  to  induce  this  state  of  tho  tongue. 

The  manner  in  which  a  furred  tongue  becnmcs  elean  affords  valuable  indi- 
cations. When  the  fur  8h*wly  recedes  from  the  tip  and  edges,  thinning  gra- 
doally  as  it  retires,  it  intimates  a  favourable  convalescence.  A  porliitu  of 
fur  ofu^n  lingers  near  the  roi>t  of  the  tongue,  hmg  after  the  disease  hswi  given 
way.     In  another  mode  of  cleanings  the  fur  loosens  and  separates  in  flakcst 
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often  beginning  at  tlie  middle  or  near  tbe  root,  sometimes  in  large  patcbes, 
or  over  almost  the  whole  tongue  at  once,  leaving  a  smooth,  red,  glossy  sur- 
ke,  as  though  the  papillary  structure  had  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  if  acute, 
ud  if  the  tongue  remains  moist,  convalescence  almost  always  takes  place, 
tkoagh  usually  tedious,  and  sometimes  very  lingering.  In  threatening  fevers, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  witness  this  phenomenon;  and,  as  it  is  often  preceded 
bj  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  fauces,  this  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs 
in  such  cases,  as  an  auspicious  circumstance.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
as  a  pn^nostic  symptom  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 
Sometimes  the  fur  recurs  once  and  again,  before  it  ultimately  disappears ; 
and  weeks  and  even  months  are  occasionally  consumed,  in  the  strugglmg  and 
apparently  uncertain  advance  of  the  system  towards  health.  In  less  favour- 
able cases,  the  tongue,  after  having  commenced  the  process  of  cleaning,  as 
JQst  described,  or  even  after  completing  it,  instead  of  continuing  moist,  be- 
comes as  dry  as  a  chip,  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  no  little 
increase  of  danger.  The  indication  is  still  more  unfavourable,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  dryness,  the  surface  becomes  gashed,  chapped,  or  fissured,  or  exhi- 
h'ts  a  rough,  scaly  appearance. 

This  smooth,  red,  and  glossy  state  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  with  moisture 
and  sometimes  with  dryness,  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
it  ia  generally  a  bad  sign,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  serious  organic  derange- 
Bent  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  A  still  worse  condition,  however, 
ii  an  aphthous  state  of  the  tongue,  which  is  apt  to  come  on  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  diseases,  and  is  generally  to  be  received,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  a  fatal  sign,  though  of  itself,  and  occurring  in  ordinary  health,  it 
is  in  no  degree  alarming. 

A  hsg  or  depravation  of  taste  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  generally  of  little 
eonsequence,  depending  upon  a  mere  derangement  of  the  surface  which  re- 
eeiTes  the  gustatory  impressions.  But,  when  of  a  paralytic  nature,  it  is  much 
Bore  serious,  as  it  generally  indicates  disease  within  the  encephalon. 

The  only  other  point  requiring  consideration  refers  to  the  movements  of  the 
tongue.  When,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  these  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
patient;  when,  upon  being  requested  to  protrude  the  tongue,  he  is  unable  to  do 
so,  or  when  the  organ  trembles  much  in  the  attempt,  the  symptom  is  exceed- 
ingly anfiaivourable,  indicating  either  great  prostration,  or  dangerous  cerebral 
diMase.  Of  similar  unfavourable  prognostication,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, 18  the  occurrence  of  a  difficult  and  hesitating  utterance,  like  stam- 
mering. The  inclination  of  the  tongue  towards  one  side,  when  protruded, 
QiDally  indicates  palsy,  and  is  one  of  the  common  attendants  upon  hemiplegia. 
Deglutition. — ^This  is  occaaionally  difficult,  or  impossible.     The  causes  are, 

1.  inability  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  process  to  contract  properly,  either 
from  a  general  prostration  or  derangement  of  the  nervous  power,  from  paraly- 
sis, or  from  inflammation  of  the  muscles  themselves  or  the  neighbouring  parts; 

2.  contraction  of  the  passage  by  stricture,  or  tumours  compressing  it  from 
without ;  8.  too  great  bulk  in  the  body  to  be  swallowed ;  and  4.  disease  of  the 
larynx,  preventing  an  accurate  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  consequently  ad- 
mitting the  food  or  drink  to  enter  that  aperture  upon  every  attempt  to  swal- 
low, as  when  the  epiglottis  is  ulcerated,  or  swollen  and  stiffened  by  inflamma- 
tion. From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  difficult  deglutition,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  symptom  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  care  is  requisite  not  to 
ainnterpret  it.  When  the  consequence  of  pure  functional  nervous  disorder, 
n  sometimes  happens  in  hysteria,  it  is  of  little  account ;  but,  when  arising 
firom  the  other  causes  mentioned,  it  often  affords  just  ground  for  great  solici- 
tide. 
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Appetite  and  Desire  for  Drink. — The  appetite  for  food  may  become  ex- 
cessive, deficient,  or  depraTed-  The  temporary  losa  of  it  is  one  of  the  moet 
commoD  reaults  of  di^ase,  especially  of  ftver,  and  its  return  one  of  the  surest 
evidences  of  convalescence.  So  much  is  this  the  casCi  that  hunger,  during 
the  exialence  of  fever^  is  considered  a  bad  sign,  indicating  great  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  d<^9  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite, that  the  stomuch  must  be  diseased.  The  sense  of  hunger,  though  referred 
to  the  stomachy  an<3  often  undoubtedly  originating  in  that  organ,  is  probably, 
in  general^  the  result  of  impressions  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts 
of  the  Fystem,  and  arising  from  th^  consumption  of  the  organized  tissoes 
everywhere,  in  the  performance  of  the  various  vital  functions.  In  disease, 
these  proeej?sea  may  cease,  and  the  sense  of  hunger  must  cease  along  with 
them.  Pood  would,  under  these  cir  cum  stances,  burthen  the  systeiu,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  called  for.  This  is  one  and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  I  Oils  of  jip  petite.  It  may  result  also  from  deningement  of  stomach,  with- 
out  any  disease  whatever  elsewhere,  Esccss  of  appetite,  or  houlimin^  as  the 
affection  is  technically  denomioatcd,  is  mucb  less  common  than  Its  deficiency. 
It  may  arise  from  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  of  stomach,  from  excessive 
consumption  of  the  living  tissues  or  of  the  blood,  or  from  mere  nervous  de- 
rangement. Ilenee  its  occurrence  in  certain  forma  of  dyspepsia,  in  diabetes^ 
and  hysteria.  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  substances  ordinarily  dis- 
gusting, or  wholly  uofit  fur  nutrition,  is  an  occasional  result  of  gastric  disease^ 
or  of  afections  in  which  the  nerves  arc  deranged,  as  in  hysteria  or  pregnancy. 
It  is,  however,  a  rare  symptom* 

The  desire  for  drink  is  morbidly  excessive,  even  more  frequently  than  the 
opposite  state  of  the  appetite  for  fucKjI.  It  is,  moreover,  very  often  in  excess 
in  those  ^^f^  cases  in  which  the  desire  for  food  is  lost,  as  in  febrile  disejises 
generally.  But  tldfsi  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  conditions,  which  it 
is  important  not  to  confound;  one,  a  condition  of  excitement,  and  the  other 
of  depression.  Like  hunger,  the  sensation  of  thirst  probably  arises  from  im- 
pressions truuEmittcd  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts  of  the  frame,  wherever 
the  blood  circulates.  That  it  is  reforred  to  the  fauces,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  it  originates  there  exclusively .  Whenever  the  blood  is  in  a  state  requir- 
ing dilution,  an  impression  is  received  from  it  by  all  the  tissues  which  it  sup- 
plies, which  impression,  conveyed  by^  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  occasions  the 
feeling  of  thirst.  Hence,  this  sensation  is  eiperioDced  when  the  blood  is  hot 
and  stimulating,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations;  and  when  it  has  become  too 
much  diminished  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  excessive  secretion  or  exhalation,  as 
in  cholera,  colli*]  native  aw  eats,  diabetes,  &c.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  tba 
thirst  of  fever.  That  of  the  opposite  condition  of  exhaustion  is  no  less  urgent. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind  \  and  tbat 
the  mere  existence  of  thirst  should  never  be  cousidered  as  a  sufiScient  evidenoe 
of  saDguineous  congestion  or  excitement.  Extreme  thirst  sometimes  attenda 
the  lowest  states  of  prostration  in  malignant  dijseases.  The  moat  pressing 
want,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  is  of  cold  water.  This  has  been  considered 
as  a  sign  that  the  blood  is  congested  in  the  interior  organs,  and  that  depletion 
is  requisite.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  &ign  that  the  capiUarics  are  everywhere 
nearly  empty,  and  are  making  an  urgent  call,  through  the  sensorium,  for 
liquid  to  fill  them. 

NiwutQ.  and  Vmiiting. — The.sc,  together  witb  various  other  derangementa 
of  stomach,  will  receive  spccuil  notice  hereafter.  Keferenee  is  here  made  lo 
them  only  to  observe  that,  when  natuea  and  vomiting  are  very  obstiDate, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  without,  for  example,  any  apparent  disease  of  the 
stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscu:?,  and  Without  spinal  tenderness,  there  ia 
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nisoD  to  fear  that  either  an  eruptive  affection  is  maturing  itself,  or  that  the 
bnm  IB  diaeaeed. 

De/ecaiion. — In  rektion  to  the  symptoms  afforded  by  this  process,  it  is  only 

AeeMnry  here  to  allude  to  their  great  importance,  and  to  urge  upon  tlie  stu- 

deot  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them.     This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  they 

ire  often  overlooked.    The  patient  states  that  his  bowels  are  regular,  and  the 

pkjrician  is  satiefied  with  the  information.     But  it  very  often  b^jpens  that  a 

■oit  erroneous  impression  is  conveyed.     The  patient^  it  is  true,  may  have 

U  an  evacuation  daily ;  but  it  may  have  been  scanty,  and  quite  insufficient 

to  prevent  large  fecal  accumulation.     Instances  even  occur,  in  which  there  is 

uparent  diarrhoea,  but  real  and  dangerous  constipation.      The  physician, 

Aerafore,  should  always  assure  himself  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.     But  the 

nistenoe,  or  non-existence  of  constipation  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  attended  to. 

Ibe  eoloar  of  the  stools,  their  consistence,  and  nature,  are  often  most  import- 

nt  guides  to  the  discovery  of  disease.     The  habit,  therefore,  of  inspectinic 

tke  evaooations  of  the  sick,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  is  indispensable 

t»  a  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  physician.     A  fklse  delicacy  may, 

Oder  other  oiroumstanoes,  lead  only  to  inconvenience ;  in  our  prolbssion,  it  is 

bsl  too  frequently  fatal. 

2.  Symptoms  bslonoinq  to  the  Kespiiiatort  Function.— The  absorbo 
m%  system  offers  no  symptoms  which  merit  notice  in  this  place.  The  same, 
kcnrever,  cannot  be  said  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  symptoms  presented 
W  the  latter  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  signs  not  only  of  diseases  of 
the  longs,  but  of  various  other  organs,  and  even  of  the  system  generally. 
Thus,  respiration  may  be  abnormally  frequent  or  dow,  rapid  or  prolong^, 
Jorcible  or  /eeble;  it  may  be  irregular,  wheezing,  stertoroui,  apwtmodic,  or 
txmvmUive;  it  may  also  be  peculiar  in  the  association  or  succession  of  its 
Movements,  or  by  attendant  phenomena,  as  in  meeziny,  coughing,  laughing, 
trjfingj  tabbing,  nghing,  gauming,  and  hiccough.  The  (emperaturt  and  odour 
of  the  expired  air  may  become  signs  of  disease.  The  breath  is  hot  in  fevers, 
uid  cool  in  certain  diseases  of  great  prostration,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
ind  the  last  stage  of  malignant  typhus.  A  sour  smell  of  the  breath  indicates 
leid  in  the  circulation ;  an  offensive  smell,  either  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  blood,  mercurial  action,  or  local  diseases  in  the  mouth, 
bnoesy  or  nostrils.  By  its  peculiar  odour,  poisonous  substances  which  have 
been  swallowed,  can  sometimes  be  detected,  as  alcohol,  and  prussic  acid.  The 
matter  of  eacpectoralion  affords  other  and  most  valuable  signs.  The  various 
physical  signs  made  evident  by  measurement,  percussion,  auscultation,  &c., 
an  of  inoakulable  importance.  Most  of  these,  however,  will  be  sufficiently 
eOQiidered  under  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  At  present  I  shall  only 
oftr  some  observations  upon  dyspnoea  and  cough. 

D^tpnoKL — This  literally  signifies  difficult  breathing.  The  term  may  be 
so  extended  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  increased  frequency  or  force  of  respira- 
lioB,  attended  with  obvious  effort,  and  all  others  in  which  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  are  painful,  whether  there  bo  augmented  movement  or  not.  A 
patient  may  be  unconscious  of  a  disturbance  which  is  very  obvious  to  others, 
sad  Teiy  painfully  conscious  of  a  difficulty  which  others  do  not  see.  The 
siKtion,  in  both  cases,  is  here  ranked  with  dyspnosa.     It  is  a  very  frequent 

rptom,  dependent  on  verv  different  pathological  conditions,  and  offering 
most  opposite  practical  indications.  In  all  its  varieties^  however,  there 
Boat  be  one  thing  constant ;  and  that  is,  an  impression  of  a  peculiar  kind 
upan  the  nervous  centre  which  presides  over  respiration.  This  may  be  trans* 
Butted  to  the  centre  from  the  various  parts  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
fancti<m|  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  disordered  action  originating  in  the 
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centre  itself.  In  its  higher  ^rades^  it  constitutes  or  rather  cwcosions,  tb<*  seD- 
satioii  of  irant  n/hrrttih;  ttml,  in  all  cases  in  whieh  the  efferent  nerves  are 
not  defective,  or  the  respiratorj  muscles  piiralyzcd,  it  jrives  rise  to  movements 
more  or  less  excited  of  the  organs  of  breathing.  The  remote  cauge  nf  dys- 
pnoea is  usually  a  want  nf  the  due  arterinlizatioii  of  the  blood,  Fronj  all  parts 
of  the  system  where  this  want  is  experienced,  and  especiaUj,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  pulmonary  air-eells  and  bronchia,  there  goes  up,  through  the  affe- 
rent  nerves,  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  an  impression,  which  occasions  the 
feeling  of  want  of  breath,  and  causes  to  be  transmitte<l  from  that  centre, 
th rough  the  efferent  nerves,  a  motor  impulse  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 
According  to  the  degree  of  the  want,  is  the  strength  of  the  sensation,  and 
the  energy  of  the  consequeDt  movements.  lu  bad  cases,  the  distress  of  the 
patient  for  want  of  breath  is  extreme  ;  he  ga^ps  for  air,  his  cheat  heaves  la- 
boriouely,  be  is  compelled  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  be  cannot  bear  the 
windows  or  doors  shut  even  in  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  leans  out  of  a 
window,  as  if  in  search  of  breath.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  tbe  erect 
position,  called  orthopnea,  is  owing  to  tbe  greater  freedom  in  tbe  expansion 
of  the  chest  in  this  position,  and  tbe  relief  it  affords  from  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  in  the  horizontal  posture,  upon  the  diaphragm.  In  the 
mildest  cases,  there  may  be  only  a  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  no  unea- 
siness at  all  J  and  the  only  apparent  morbid  result  is  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  respiration,  of  which  the  patient  himself  may  not  be  sendble. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  every  grade* 

Should  the  efferent  nerves,  or  tbe  muscles  of  respiration  be  paralyzed,  tbeo 
the  patient  may  exj-^erience  tbe  greatest  conceivable  anxiety  and  oppre^sidou, 
amounting  to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  without  any  or  with  little  violence  of 
respiratory  movement.  Again,  should  the  nervous  centre  lose  ita  macepti- 
bility  under  the  influence  of  badly  aerated  blood,  as  not  un frequently  happens, 
there  may  be  neither  sensation  nor  increased  movement;  and  asphyxia,  or  a 
state  approaching  to  it,  is  pri>duced.  It  may  happen,  moreover,  that  irrita^ 
tion  may  exist  in  the  nervous  centre,  independently  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
ai^ration  of  the  blood,  as  in  nervous  disease,  and  especially  in  hysteria ;  and 
this  irritation,  transmitted  to  the  muscles  of  tbe  chesty  may  produce  hurried 
breathing  or  dyspncBa. 

The  circumstances  under  which  tbe  main  condition  requisite  to  dyspno^ 
tbe  want  of  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  may  occur,  are  very  diversified,  TbaS| 
the  blood  may  be  in  a  state  of  disorganization  from  malignant  disease,  in 
wbich  it  is  unable  to  undergo  the  requisite  changes  in  the  Jungs ;  though,  in 
Sttcb  cases,  the  nervous  centre  is  also  apt  to  become  un  impressible,  and  respi- 
ration languishes  or  ceases,  instead  of  being  excited.  Another  condition  is 
that  in  which  the  blood,  from  various  causes,  becomes  congested  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  so  as  to  impede  tbe  entrance  of  air  into  tbe  cells,  and  at 
the  same  time  retard  the  pulmonary  circulation,  A  third  condition  is  afford- 
ed by  different  diseases  of  the  lungSj  which  produce  consolidation,  compres- 
sion, or  destruction  of  tbe  pulmonary  tissue,  or  fill  tbe  cells  with  liquid,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pulmonaiy 
hemorrhage,  pleuritic  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  pericardium,  tumours 
of  all  kinds  within  the  chest,  pulmonary  consumption,  &e.,  operate,  in  ex- 
cluding the  air  from  portions  of  th^  lungs,  in  one  of  the  modes  just  men- 
tioned. The  portion  to  which  the  air  has  access  is  insufficient  properly  to 
arterialize  the  blood;  tbe  condition  requisite  to  dyspuoca  is  produced;  and 
respiration  is  augmented,  in  order  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  lungs  may, 
by  performing  additional  duJy,  counterbalance^  the  loss  of  fUnotiou  in  the 
diseased  part,     A  fourth  condition  consists  in  the  conatricting  of  the  air 
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pttnges  by  spaflm^  tamoun,  &o.f  so  as  to  impede  the  free  access  of  air  to 

the  cells.    An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  spasmodic  asthma.     A  fifth 

eondition  is  that  of  disease  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  either  paralytic, 

rbeomatic,  or  inflammatory,  in  which  they  become  unable  to  contract, 

lod  thos  throw  their  duty  upon  the  other  muscles,  which  are  stimulated  to 

exeeadve  action.     Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  cannot  desoend,  the  ribe  move 

BQch  more  in  respiration  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.    Lastly,  the 

&Qlt  may  be  in  the  air,  which  may  be  too  much  rarefied,  or  its  place  supplied 

Ij  irrespirable  gases,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  become  duly  aerated.     From 

this  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  how  various  are  the  circumstances  under  which 

dfspiMDa  may  be  produced,  and  yet  how  important  to  discriminate  between 

ttem,  as  they  often  require  peculiar  plans  of  management     It  is  usually 

Mferest  in  acute  diseases,  in  which  the  cause  is  sudden,  and  the  sensibility 

rf  the  nervous  respiratory  oentres  is  yet  unimpaired. 

Cough. — This  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  expiration, 
pnoeded  by  a  temporary  closure  or  resistance  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  order 
to  give  additional  impulse  to  the  current  of  air.  It  is  genendly  succeeded  by 
a  fuller  than  ordinary  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
lar  in  the  lungs  b^  the  previous  act.  Occasionally,  the  rima  glottidis  is  made 
tense  during  the  mspiratton,  in  which  case,  this  also  is  attended  with  sound, 
tt  in  hooping-cough.  Cough,  like  dyspnoea,  depends  upon  an  impression 
reeeived  by  the  nervous  centre,  producing  a  sensation  of  tickling,  pressure, 
fiUness,  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  respiratory  passages,  especially  the  larynx 
md  trachea,  which  then  causes  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  from  the 
centre  to  the  muscles  concerned.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  process,  is 
obviously  the  removal  of  matters  in  the  air-tubes,  which  might  interfere  with 
respiration. 

The  source  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensorium  is  various.  Most 
frequently,  it  is  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  either 
consequent  upon  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  dust,  acrid  vapours, 
te.,  admitted  with  the  air,  upon  certain  qualities  of  the  air  itself,  as  coldness 
and  dampness,  which  operate  by  reaction,  or  upon  substances  extravasated 
into  the  passages,  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  &c.  Inflammation,  from  whatever 
fliuse,  acts  as  a  source  of  uneasiness,  both  by  producing  effusion,  and  by 
axaltiog  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane,  whereby  the  ordinary  healthful 
stimuli  are  converted  into  irritants;  the  air  itself  being  sometimes  sufficient, 
■nder  these  circumstances,  to  excite  cough.  Certain  parts  of  the  air-tubes 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  this  irritation  than  others.  The  glottis  is  espe- 
daUy  sensitive,  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  the  entrance  of  the 
tnbe  against  injurious  agents.  Another  source  of  the  sensorial  impression 
above  alluded  to,  is  some  disturbance  conducted  by  the  afferent  nerves  of 
nspiration,  from  parts  not  directly  connected  with  the  air-tubes,  as  the 
aaroiehyma  of  the  lungs,  the  pleursd,  the  pericardium,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  &c.  It  is  probably  through  branches  of 
the  par  vagnm,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  impressions  from  these  sources 
are  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  brain.  A  third  source  of 
the  impression  is  some  inappreciable  change  in  the  nervous  centre,  or  the  res« 
pratory  nerves  entering  it,  such  as  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  sometimes  in 
gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals,  producing  nervous  and  spasmodic  coughs, 
without  any  apparent  disease  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  cough,  which  has  received 
names  corresponding  with  its  peculiarities.  Thus,  we  have  the  dry  cough 
without,  and  the  moist  cough  with  expectoration ;  the  short,  hacking  cough, 
resulting  from  slight  irritation,  and  the  violerU,  spatmodiCf  and  convulsive 
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caiigli,  from  high  degrees,  or  peculiar  modificatioDS,  of  the  same  cause;  the 
OfTaaional,  the  incestant,  and  tlio  pnroxi/snial  coughy  from  the  mode  of  recnr- 
renco ;  the  hoarse ,  wheezing ^  harking,  and  tJiriU  coughs,  from  modifications 
in  the  tension  or  capacity  of  the  rima  glottidis,  or  other  portion  of  the  resin- 
ratory  tuhe ;  the  hollow  cough  from  its  resonance  in  the  enlarged  bronchia, 
or  pulmonary  excavations ;  and  finally,  the  laryngeal  or  guttural,  the  pec^ 
toralj  the  Jiepatic,  the  stomachic,  the  verminous,  &e.,  according  to  the  part 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  proceed,  or  the  cause  producing  it 

Expectoration, — Expectoration  is  the  act  of  discharging  the  secretions  or 
fluids  of  the  air-passages.  This  is  usually  effected  by  coughing.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  matter  in  the  bronchia  is  very  copious,  it  is  thrown  off  in 
a  full  stream,  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  expirationi 
without  any  resistance  whatever  at  the  glottis.  The  process  resembles  vomit- 
ing, and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  substances  dis- 
charged have  proceeded  from  the  lungs,  or  from  the  stomach.  Chomel  calls 
it  jwctoral  vomiting.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  blood  is  sometimes  expectorated 
in  violent  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  A  third  mode  of  expectoration  is  that  in 
which  the  liquid  rises  up  gradually,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  as  far  as  the  glottis  or  fauces,  when  it  is  removed  by  hawking.  The 
matters  expectorated  are  called  sputa.  These  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
special  diseases  in  which  they  are  severally  met  with. 

3.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Circuijitory  Function. — ^The  heart 
affords  by  its  action,  size,  or  position,  numerous  signs  very  important  in  diag- 
nosis. These  will  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  diseases  of  that  organ. 
Upon  the  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations,  as -that 
phenomenon  is  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work,  and  should  be  early 
understood. 

The  Pul^, — The  evidences  of  the  pulse  in  disease  are  probably,  on  the  wbole, 
the  most  important  that  we  can  attain ;  but  they  are  not  without  their  falla- 
cies, and  much  caution  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  wrong  inferences.  The 
pulse,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  beating  of  the  arteries. 
In  each  pulsation,  the  vessel  is  slightly  expanded,  and  sometimes  laterally  dis- 
placed, and  then  returns  to  its  original  size  and  position,  after  which  there  is 
an  interval  of  rest.  The  influences  concerned  in  its  production  and  peculiari- 
ties, are  those  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  themselves,  and  the  blood.  The  heart 
gives  the  impulse  by  which  the  expanding  wave  of  blood  is  carried  onward; 
and  the  vessel  contracts,  either  by  its  elasticity  alone,  or  by  some  additional 
vital  force.  It  is  obvious  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  their  succession,  must  depend  upon  the  heart.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  when  it  can  be  felt,  always  corresponds  with  the  systole  o( 
the  ventricles,  allowance  being  made  for  the  very  slight  interval  that  most 
elapse,  before  the  wave  reaches  so  distant  a  part.  To  the  heart's  action  most 
also  be  referred  most  of  the  other  healthy  characters  of  the  pulse ;  and  for  the 
source  of  its  peculiarities  in  disease,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  same  organ. 
But  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  not  without  its  influence.  These  vessels  an 
gifted,  like  all  other  living  and  movable  tissues,  with  a  certain  degree  of  vital 
contractilitv  or  tone,  upon  which  their  healthy  firmness  depends.  Without 
this  tone,  they  become  relaxed  and  flaccid,  yielding  readily  to  the  expanding 
force  of  the  blood,  and  not  rapidly  recovering  their  dimensions  when  the  im- 
pulse ceases.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  condition  of  the  vessels,  that  portion 
of  the  heart's  impulse  which  is  employed  in  dilating  the  arteries,  is  not  restored 
to  the  blood  duly  by  the  contraction  of  their  coats,  and  is,  therefore,  partially 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  extremities.  Hence,  the  pulse,  in  such  cases,  is  not 
a  proper  measuie  of  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  contraction.    The  latter  may 
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be  txcme,  while  the  former  is  comparatively  weak.     Again,  an  excessive  ten- 
ROD  of  toe  arterial  coats  may  occasion  a  resistance  to  the  finger,  which  might 
lead  to  improper  inferences  as  to  the  force  of  the  heart.     Happily,  however, 
there  is  a  general  correflpondence  between  the  arterial  and  cardiac  pulsations, 
tkicli  renders  the  former,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct 
measare  of  the  latter.     The  quantity  of  the  blood  also  has  undoubtedly  some 
jnfiueoce  upon  the  character  of  the  pulse.     When  it  is  in  excess,  the  pulse 
is  likely  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  when  deficient,  smaller.     The  rule,  however, 
if  Dot  absolute.     The  pulse  may  be  small,  even  in  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
fljstem,  if  some  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  exist,  causing  con- 
gestion in  the  lungs  and  venous  system,  and  preventing  a  due  supply  to  the 
left  ventricle.     It  is  hardly  probable  that  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
ein  act  upon  the  pulse  in  any  other  way,  than  as  it  may  affect  the  condition 
of  the  heart  or  the  vascular  coats.     After,  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  pulse, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  its  qualities.     These  may  be  included 
voder  the  heads  of  freauency,  quickness,  mutual  relation  of  the  pnlsations, 
folame,  tension,  strength,  and  subordinate  movements. 

Frequennf  of  the  pulse  has  relation  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given 
time.  This  varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  differs  greatly 
with  the  a^.  The  following  has  been  generally  considered  about  the  average 
frequency  m  health,  at  different  ages ;  viz,  from  130  to  140  in  a  minute  soon 
ifter  birth,  100  to  120  in  the  second  year,  90  in  the  eighth  year,  80  at  puberty, 
65  to  75  in  persons  of  middle  age,  and  55  to  65  in  the  old.  But  the  numbers 
ire  ^vcn  very  differently  by  authors;  and  the  most  opposite  assertions  have 
been  made  upon  the  .subject.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  pulse  of 
aew-bom  in&nts  is  often  as  slow  as  that  of  adults;  and  MM.  Leuret  and 
Hitivi^  state,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  pulse  of  the  old 
is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  young ;  the  mean  for  the  former  being  73, 
md  for  the  latter  65.  Dr.  Pcnnock,  of  Philadelphia,  found  the  average  pulse 
in  170  men,  of  the  mean  age  of  6409  years,  to  be  71*83  in  the  minute;  and  in 
203  women,  of  the  mean  age  of  70*57  years,  to  be  78*02.  {Am,  Journ,  of 
Med.  Sn'.j  N,  S.,  xiv.  70.)  Perhaps  the  pulse  of  the  old  has  hitherto  been 
thought  slower  than  it  really  is;  but,  judging  from  my  own  observations,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  statement  'first  made,  with  some  allowance  for 
too  low  an  estimate  in  this  respect,  is  not  far  from  the  truth;  the  individual 
being  supposed  to  be  sitting,  when  his  pulse  is  counted.  It  is  certain,  how- 
aver,  that  very  many  exceptions  will  be  found ;  for  there  are  few  points  in 
which  men  differ  more,  physiologically,  than  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
Thus,  young  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  having  a  pulse  below  60;  while 
b  old  men  it  is  sometimes  above  80;  and  constitutional  idiosyncrasies  have 
ooonrred,  in  which  it  has  habitually  exceeded  100,  or  fkllen  short  of  30  or 
40  without  apparent  disease. 

Sex  influences  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  women  it  is  said,  on  the  ave- 
nse,  to  be  ten  beats  in  the  minute  more  frequent  than  in  men.  There  is  cer- 
tamly  some  difference;  but  this,  I  think,  is  beyond  the  reality.  Temperament 
is  not  without  effect.  The  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  in  the  nervous  and 
sanguine,  than  in  the  bilious  and  phlegmatic.  It  is  often  more  so  in  thin  than 
in  fat  persons,  and,  as  it  is  ssud,  in  those  under,  than  in  those  over  the  middle  size. 
The  freaaency  is  usually  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  after 
a  full  meal  than  before  it,  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in 
the  sitting  than  the  lying.  Exercise  and  mental  excitement  generally  increase 
it,  and  in  some  persons  greatly.  The  effect  of  posture  referred  tomav  be  resolved 
into  that  of  muscular  exertion.  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  has  observed  that,  in  some 
instances  of  great  debility  of  the  heart,  the  rule  of  increased  frequency  in  the 
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erect  position  does  not  hold,  and  may  even  be  reversed.  {Ltmd.  Med.  Gaz,^ 
March,  1851,  p.  397.)  In  the  inverted  posture  of  the  bodj,  the  frequency  is 
diminished,  probably  from  pressure  on  the  brain.  During  sleep,  the  pnlsc  is 
usually  considerably  slower  than  in  the  waking  state.  In  health,  whatever 
exercise  of  function  calls  for  a  consumption  of  blood,  tends,  when  increased, 
to  excite  the  heart,  and  consequently  to  augment  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  all  diseases  of  excitement,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increased  frequency  of 
pulse ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  true.  In  diseases  of 
depression  and  debility,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural ;  but  very 
often  it  is  more  frequent.  This  generally  arises  from  the  existence  of  some 
source  of  irritation,  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  or  debility.  Indeed,  it  often 
happens  that  debility  is  one  cause  of  extreme  frequency  of  pulse.  A  certain 
supply  of  blood  is  demanded  by  the  functions,  and  the  heart,  being  too  feeble 
to  act  forcibly,  is  driven  to  excessive  frequency  of  contraction  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  its  vrant  of  strength.  It  is  obvious  that  an  irritant,  under  these 
circumstances,  must  be  felt  more  in  the  increased  frequency,  than  the  increased 
strength,  of  the  pulse.  Even  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  exhausting  secretionS| 
are  often  attended  with  frequency  of  pulse,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
muscular  or  mental  effort. 

Slowness  of  pulse  b  the  general  result  of  depressing  canses,  so  long  as  no 
source  of  e:(citation  exists  in  the  system.  Even  with  such  a  source,  it  will 
sometimes  occur  when  the  susceptibility  of  the  heart  has  become  exhausted; 
as  towards  the  close  of  a  fatal  affection,  and  when  the  nervous  centres,  which 
are  the  medium  through  which  stimulation  reaches  the  heart,  become  insensi- 
ble by  disease,  as  in  cerebritis  and  apoplexy. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  little  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system,  from  the  mere  frequency  or  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse,  unconnected  with  its  other  qualities.  It  may,  however,  be 
admitted  as  generally  true,  that  extreme  frequency  indicates  irritation  com- 
bined with  debility. 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  different  from  frequency.  The  latter  has  reference  to 
the  succession  of  the  pulsations,  the  former  to  each  one  separately.  A  frequent 
pulse  is  one  in  which  the  number  of  beats  is  greater  than  usual  in  a  given 
time;  a  quick  pulse,  one  in  which  each  beat^cupies  less  than  the  usual  time, 
though  tne  whole  number  may  not  be  increased.  This  quality  of  the  pulse  it 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  almost  always  indi- 
cates irritation  with  little  strength.  The  heart  makes  a  quick,  short,  angry 
contraction,  differing  much  from  the  somewhat  prolonged  and  forcible  con- 
traction of  real  energy  under  excitement.  The  former  is  usually  a  sign  of 
nervous  disorder,  the  latter  frequently  of  inflammation.  The  jerking  pulteiM^ 
a  modification  of  that  now  under  consideration.  It  is  characterised  by  a  quick, 
rather  forcible  beat,  followed  by  an  abrupt  cessation,  as  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  had  suddenly  changed.  Dr.  Hope  considers  this  pulse  as  evincing 
deficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  consequent  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle. 
Something  like  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  nervous  affections. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  pulsations  may  refer  to  their  successiofci,  their 
comparative  duration,  or  their  strength.  In  all  these  respects,  the  pulse  ia 
often  irregular.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  source  of  the  irregularity  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  heart.  Occasionally,  a  pulsation  is  altogether  omitt«d. 
This  constitutes  intermission  of  the  pulse.  The  intermission  may  be  regular, 
that  is,  may  occur  uniformly  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  pulsations ; 
but  much  more  frequently,  it'  is  irregular.  But  every  intermission  of  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  intermission  of  the  heart's  action ; 
for  thb  may  recur  regularly,  yet  at  times  may  be  so  feeble,  that  the  impulse 
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does  not  reach  the  extremities.  Hence,  intermisfflons  of  the  pulse  are  some- 
times obeenredy  when  the  palsations  are  regular  over  the  heart,  fiut  very  fre- 
qoentlj,  along  with  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  there  is  irregularity  in  other 
leipeels.  Several  beats  may  occur  rapidly  in  succession,  and  then  be  followed 
brothers  at  longer  intervals;  and  these  alternations  are  themselves  frequently 
altogether  irregular.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  duration  of 
tlte  several  palsations  is  also  not  unfrequent.  One  may  be  strong  and  another 
feeble,  one  quick,  another  prolonged;  and  often  several  run  on  successively  of 
006  character,  to  be  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the  other.  Sometimes  all  the 
miegalarities  mentioned,  or  most  of  them,  occur  in  the  same  pulse,  which  may 
then  be  called  hobbling.  Another,  but  comparatively  rare  incident,  is  the 
ioterpolation  of  an  additional  pulsation  between  two  others,  which  occur  at 
die  regular  interval. 

The  affeotions  of  the  pulse  above  described  are  very  common  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and,  though  they  often  indicate  nothing  more  than  functional  or  mere 
nervooa  disorder  of  that  organ,  yet,  when  constant  or  very  frequent,  are  suf- 
fidenl  to  justify  suspicion  of  something  worse,  and  should  lead  to  a  close  ex- 
amination. Irregularity  of  pulse  is  sometimes  observed  in  perfectly  healthy 
individuals,  who  live  to  old  age  without  any  resulting  inconvenience.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  mere  intermission,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  persons 
advanced  in  life.  Habitual  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  in  elderly  people,  some- 
tunes  disappear  during  acute  disease,  and  return  when  the  disease  is  passed. 

The  volume  of  the  pulse  may  be  greater  than  usual,  in  which  case  it  is  said 
to  heJuRjOr  it  mav  be  less  than  usual,  when  it  is  said  to  be  small  or  contracted. 
Fulness  of  the  pulse  may  depend  on  general  plethora,  on  a  prolonged  and 
forcible  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  to  a  certain  extent  on  relaxation  of  tho 
arterial  coats,  and  on  obstruction  in  the  capillaries,  without  diminished  power 
of  the  heart.  It  may  be  associated  with  strength,  or  with  feebleness  of  pulsa- 
tion. In  the  latter  case,  the  pulse  readily  yields  to  the  finger,  and,  in  its  ex- 
treme of  debility,  is  sometimes  called  a  gaseous  pulse.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in 
cases  of  waterv  or  impoverished  blood.  A  small  pulse  may  result  from  general 
deficiency  of  blood,  from  congestion  in  the  venous  system  or  larger  interior 
organs,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  from  great  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats, 
or  from  certain  constringing  agcntsfas  cold  and  astringents.  When  very  small, 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  thread-like.  It  mav  be  associated,  like  fulness,  with 
firmness  or  weakness.  In  the  former  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  corded.  It 
often  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  whether  the  pulse  shall 
be  large  or  small.  Supposing  the  amount  of  blood  circulated  to  be  the  same, 
the  poise  will  generally  be  small  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity,  and  large  in 
proportion  to  its  slowness. 

TensUm  is  that  property  of  the  pulse  by  which  it  resists  compression.  It 
may  be  considered  as  generally  synonymous  with  hardness.  There  is  one 
condition,  however,  in  which  the  pulse  may  be  hard  without  being  tense.  I 
allade  to  instances  in  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  become  cartilaginous, 
or  ossified.  This  often  happens  in  the  old,  and  the  practitioner  must  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  draw  false  inferences  from  it.  True  tension  of  the  pulse 
requires  a  union  of  considerable  strength  of  action  in  the  heart ,  with  tonio 
contraction  of  the  vascular  coats.  When  very  tense^  and  at  the  same  time 
small,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  called  wiry,  Su/tness  of  the  pulse  is  synony- 
mous with  compressibility.  It  is  usually  indicative  of  general  weakness,  and, 
when  connected  with  smallness,  is  often  a  sign  of  great  prostration. 

The  strength  of  the  pulse  depends  chiefly  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
ventricle  contracts^  but  in  some  measure  also  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  artery 
itself,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood.     Into  the  idea  of  a  strong  pulse  enter  not 
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ily  vigfiuc  of  impulfscj  bat  a  steady  resistance  to  pressure,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  fulnesF.     We  muy  have  a  sharp,  forcible  beatj  but,  if  not  gustaiaed 
by  a  certuin  amount  of  8ubsef|uont  firranega,  we  aliould  consider  tbe  pulse  aa 
indicating  rather  irritation  than  real  energy.     A  very  contracted  pulse,  how- 
ever tense,  and  however  Bharp  the  impulse,  can  Bcareely  be  called  a  strong 
one.     Force  or  momentum  is,  in  the  body  as  well  as  out  of  it,  the  product  of 
Telocity  and  mass.     The  more  voluminous  the  pulse,  the  velocity  being  the 
game,  the  greater  m  its  8trength.     Here  then   is  a  combination  of  all  Ihoae 
conditions  which  indicate  a  general  elevation  of  vital  powers  and  actions ;  force 
in  the  heart's  contracfiona,  a  high  degree  of  general  tonicity,  and  a  large 
amount  of  blood.     Hence,  a  stroog  pube  is  rightly  considered  us  a  sign  of  a 
Ptlieisie,  or  vigorous  state  of  system.     But  it  is  not  invariably  so.     Hypcr- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  give  strength  to  the  pulse,  even  though  the 
general  powers  may  be  failing.     In  some  persons  affected  with  that  disease, 
the  pulse  remains  strong  almost  to  tbe  very  close  of  life.     It  is  highly  im- 
portant, in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  system  from  the  pulse,  to  bear  Id 
mind  this  eifeet  of  hypertrophy.    Weakness  is  of  course  the  opposite  of  strength 
|of  pulse.     In  thie,  the  impulse  is  feeble^  the  tension  is  slight,  and  tbe  volume 
fbftcn  pmalL     But^  in  cases  of  superabundance  of  an  impoverished  blood,  or 
I  Very  slow  action  of  the  heart,  or  great  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  or  of  all 
I  these  conditions  combined,  there  may  be  a  full,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  a 
I  feeble  pulse*     It  i^i  important  not  to  confound  thii*  character  with  strength. 
[!rhe  feeble  pnlse  may  be  di^itinguisLed  by  tbe  weakness  of  the  impulse,  and 
[by  readily  yielding  to  slight  pressure.     As  strengrh  of  pulse  generally  indi- 
Jcates  vigour  nf  system,  so  weakness  indicates  debility.     But,  as  in  the  former 
^aae,  so  in  this,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.    Tbe  heart  may  from 
particular  causes  act  feebly,  while  tbe  energies  of  tbe  system  at  large  are  un- 
impaired.    Thus,  violent  pulmonary  congestion,  of  an  active  character,  may 
BO  for  impede  tbe  pa.ssoge  of  blood  through  the  lungs  that  it  cannot  reach  the 
beart  in  due  quantity,  and  the  pulse  will  be  necessarily  feeble.     A  mistake, 
in  such  a  case,  might  be  fatal.     Inflammation,  even  of  a  vigorous  character, 
in  the  nervous  centres  which  more  immediately  influence*  the  heart's  actions, 
may  so  far  reduce  tbem  as  to  give  weakness  to  the  puke,  and  a  semblance 
of  weakness  to  tbe  system,     IniammatioS  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  may 
hare  the  same  effect.     Excessive  and  continued  nausea  may,  for  a  time,  pros- 
trate tlie  circulatory  forces,  and  produee  the  same  phenomena  j  as  in  severe 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  peritoneum.    These  are  examples  of  depressioo 
of  certjtiu  vital  actions,  but  not  of  debility  j  depletion  may  be  demanded  instead 
of  stimulation;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  young  physician  should 
enter  upon  tbe  practice  of  his  profession,  properly  guarded  upon  this  point. 

By  the  suhordinnte  movemmU  of  the  pulse,  I  mean  modifications  of  the 
regular  impube,  other  than  mere  differences  in  force  or  duration.  Besides 
tbe  steady,  onward  motion  of  the  volume  of  blood,  there  arc  often  eubordinate 
emreots  within  the  stream,  which  make  themselves  sensible  by  eommuuieat- 
ing  a  vibrat-ory  thrill  to  the  coats.  Hence  the  thnllivg  pulse  of  aneurism, 
diseased  heart,  and  ansemia.  The  canso  of  this,  as  well  as  its  indications, 
will  be  explained  elsewhere.  The  in^mhltng  pulse  is  another  modification*  It 
probably  depends  upon  successive  efforts  of  the  heart,  in  accomplirthing  one 
systole,  and  would  indicate  debility  of  the  organ.  The  rt'boHtHh'mj  piilie^  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  energy,  inducing  a  second  and 
subordinate  eou traction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  it  may  be  more  completely 
emptied  than  by  the  regular  systole  alone. 

iSome  practical  rules  will  close  these  remarks  on  tbe  pulse.  The  pbysiciim 
Bbould  always  bear  In  mind  the  poasible  individual  varieties  of  the  pulso^  and 
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make  due  allowances.  Thus,  in  some  persons  tbe  arteries  are  lar^e,  in  others 
unail;  in  some  thin  and  distensible,  in  others  thick  and  rigid;  in  some 
igiin  saperficial,  in  others,  deep-seated.  All  these  pecaliarities  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  apparent  character  of  the  palse.  Occasionallj  the 
arteries  deviate  from  the  usual  course.  This  is  not  unfrequentlj  the  case 
wirh  the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  where  the  pulse  is  usually  examined. 
Instead  of  retaining  its  ordinary  position  in  front  of  the  wrist,  it  winds,  in 
tbese  cases,  round  upon  the  back;  and  there  might  sometimes  be  danger  of 
i^)po6ing  the  patient  to  be  pulseless.  A  still  more  probable  source  of  error, 
is  in  those  cases  in  which  the  artery  wiuds  around  to  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
bat  sends  otiward  a  very  small  branch,  which  occupies  the  ordinary  position 
of  (be  main  vessel.  I  have  known  the  pulse,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
be  considered  as  evincing  great  debility. 

Great  caution  should  be  observed,  while  examining  the  pulse  of  nervous, 
eieitabley  or  timid  persons,  to  do  so  quietly  and  without  any  display  of  hurry 
or  eagerness.  In  individuals  of  this  character,  the  heart  is  often  excited  to 
increased  frequency  of  action  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  it  is  impossiblei 
mider  soch  circumstances,  to  draw  any  correct  inferences  from  the  pulse.  It 
is  Dsually  best  to  wait  until  the  first  agitation  occasioned  by  the  visit  has  sub- 
sided,  before  attempting  to  examine  the  pulse;  and  the  physician  may  often 
veiy  advantageously  engage  his'  patient  in  conversation,  so  as  to  divert  the 
attention  away  from  disturbing  subjects  of  thought.  The  pulse  cannot  be 
relied  on  immediately  after  bodily  exercise,  or  mental  emotion  of  any  kind. 
The  patient  should  be  in  the  sitting  or  lying  position,  unless  it  be  desirable 
to  asoOTtain  especially  the  effect  of  standing. 

It  is  best  always,  in  a  new  case,  to  examine  both  wrists;  as  the  artery  of 
oae  side  b  sometimes  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  there  be  no  pressure  upon  the  artery  in  its  course,  as  by  the  clothes  in 
the  axilla,  by  very  tight  sleeves,  by  tumours,  &c.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
•pply  three  or  four  fingers  at  once  to  the  artery;  as  the  larger  the  surface  of 
MDtact,  the  more  accurate  is  the  impression  received.  The  fingers  should 
iltemately  press  upon  the  artery,  and  relax  the  pressure,  so  as  to  appreciate 
its  degree  of  resistance.  Where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  best  to  count 
hj  a  watch ;  and  the  physician  wilf  save  time,  and  secure  greater  precision, 
1^  using  an  instrument  with  a  second  hand  that  makes  four  circuits  in  a 
minute.  The  pulse  should  generally  be  felt  more  than  once  at  each  visit. 
The  physician  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  its  diversities,  and  will  often 
have  occasion  to  correct,  if  not  reverse,  upon  the  second  examination,  the 
eoDclnsiona  he  may  have  formed  from  the  first.  When  the  pulsations  are 
eicessiTely  rapid,  exceeding,  for  instance,  150  or  160,  so  as  with  difficulty 
to  be  ennmerated,  it  may  be  proper,  as  suggested  by  Chomel,  to  count  only 
is  high  as  ten,  aiid  then  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  instead  of  ad- 
vaocing  into  the  higher  numbers,  the  longer  names  of  which  occupy  more 
time  in  their  mental  repetition.  Should  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  from  any 
cause,  not  answer  the  desired  purpose,  it  may  be  exaniincd  in  the  arm,  in  the 
Deck,  or  at  the  temples.  By  examining  the  pul»e  while  the  arm  is  much 
elevated,  some  inforence  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  strength  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions, which  must  be  very  great  to  overcome  the  effect  of  gravitation,  and 
tnstain  a  full  strong  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

State  of  the  Capillaries, — The  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  cannot  always 
he  corrootly  inferred  from  that  of  the  circulation  generally,  and  sometimes  re- 
quires a  distinct  examination.  By  pressing  the  finger  upon  the  skin,  and  ob- 
serving the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  into  the  whitened  spot,  we 
may  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  current  through  the  capillaries.   The  colour  also 
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haa  much  yalue  as  a  symptom.  Wheo  these  vessels  are  Bluggi$k,  the  skm  Is 
apt  to  assume  a  dark-red  or  purplisb  hue,  which  is  sometimes  very  striking:;, 
and,  wheu  not  dependent  on  the  general  crmditiou  of  the  blcwid^  rnny  be  regarded, 
in  connexion  with  the  sign  before  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  debility.  A  florid 
colour,  on  the  eoutiTiry,  with  a  rapid  movement  of  the  bloocJ,  may  be  coosidered 
as  an  evidence  of  active  excitement  iu  the^e  vesseb.  These  signs  are  some- 
times of  conaidorabk  significance  in  cutaneouB  aflfections*  It  is  occasionally 
important  to  be  able  to  decide,  whetljer  redness  upon  the  furfaee  h  the  reault 
of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  simply  of  capillary  injection.  The  test  of  pressure 
will  generally  determine  this  point.  If  the  redness  remain  uaaffeeted  by  the 
pressure ,  while  the  circulation  is  going  on  elsewhere,  it  may  be  referred  to 
extravasation. 

Vtnon$  S^wpiomji, — The  only  sign  connected  with  the  veins,  which  require* 
notice  here,  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  venous  pnlse.  This  sometimes 
results  from  a  continuatioD  of  the  hearths  impulse  through  the  capillarieSi  and 
may  generally,  in  this  case,  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  excitement  of 
the  circulation.  In  other  instances,  it  is  owing  to  a  retrograde  current,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  indicates  an  inaccurate  closure  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.     This  venous  pulse  is  felt  especially  in  the  jugular. 

Stale  (//  iht'  BivOil. — This  should  aJways  be  examined  when  blood  ia  drawn. 
From  the  characters  which  it  offers  to  the  eye,  or  to  chemical  or  microscopical 
examination,  important  inferences  may  often  be  deduced  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  previous  diagnosis  confirmed  or  corrected.  Occasionally, 
too,  affections  which  had  before  been  lurking  unseen  are  thus  clearly  revealed. 
The  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  however,  and  their  indications  are  detailed 
elsewhere.  The  manner  in  which  the  blood  issues  from  the  opening  is  not 
without  ^me  value  as  a  sign.  An  unusually  forcible  jet,  and  rapidity  of  flow, 
may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  energy  in  the  circulatory  movement ;  while 
the  contrary  inference  may  be  drawn  from  an  escape  of  the  blood,  drop  by  drop, 
when  the  opening  into  the  vein  is  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai 
wiy  merely  temporary  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  the 
caiuse  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  current  gradually  increases,  and  at  last  flows  as  vigoron.sly  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  symptoms  presented  by  the  blood  must  be  observed 
incidentally  •  for  it  can  seldom  be  profier  to  bleed  for  this  purpose  alone. 

4.    SVMr^OMS  BELONGING  TO  THE  FUNCnONS  OF  NUTRITION  AND  SkCRE- 

I  J*IUN.— *In  relation  t<Q  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  former  function,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  stated  under  special  diseases.  The  most  prominent 
of  them  are  emaciation,  softness  and  fluccidity  of  the  tissues,  and  atrophy, 
indicating  a  deticicncy  of  the  proce^;  obesity  and  hypertrophy  indicating  itA 
excess,  and  various  organic  changes  of  tissue,  indicuting  its  perversion,  Tho 
symptoms  afforded  by  tho  secretions  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
should  always  be  most  carefully  investigated.  They  consist  in  an  increase, 
diminution,  or  perversion  of  the  function.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  defi* 
cienoy  of  all  the  secretions,  as  in  certain  cases  of  fever;  but  a  general  increase 
b  acarcely  possible.  31uch  more  frequently,  tho  deficiency,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease, is  confined  to  one  or  a  few  organs.  When  the  increase  is  so  great  aa 
to  be  exhausting,  the  affection  is  called  coUiquaiim.  Thus,  we  say  coUiqnati^^ 
ftceuUf  coUiquutu'c  iliarrhititj  and  voiUguativc  diurcjsis.  In  perversion  of  the 
secretory  function,  the  products  are  sometimes  wholly  different  in  character 
from  those  in  health ;  being  not  unfretjaently  excessively  irritant  instead  of 
bland,  and  sometimes  yielding  evidenco  to  chemicul  reagents  of  the  presence 
of  new  constituents.  In  some  instances,  one  secretory  organ  seems  to  perform 
the  of&ce  oi  another;  as  where  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  ts  thrown  out  by 
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tb«  kidneys,  when  the  liver  ceases  to  secrete.  The  indiyidaal  secretions  which 
DOrt  reqaire  attention  are  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  The 
synptoms  connected  with  disordered  hepatic  secretion,  are  exhibited  chiefly  in 
the  stools,  which  m  deep-yellow,  or  clay-coloured,  or  dark,  according  as  the 
NCKtion  is  too  copions,  deficient,  or  deranged.  Those  connected  with  the 
kidneys  are  seen  in  the  excess,  the  diminution  or  suppression,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  urine,  which  presents  a  great  diversity  of  quality  and  composition, 
indicitive  of  peculiar  and  very  serious  diseases.  Independently  of  its  variation 
io  quantity,  the  perspiration  also  sometimes  affords  valuable  signs  by  its  quality, 
Mwlien,  by  its  sour  smell,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  circulation,  and 
hj  its  offlenaivenees,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood.  All  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  fullv  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  diseases  they  represent;  and 
tkej  are  referred  to  here,  only  that  the  student  may  be  impressed  with  tha 
importance  of  making  a  close  examination  of  them,  in  all  serious  cases.     ' 

5.  Symptoms  bklonoino  to  thb  Calorific  Function. — ^Though  the 

kman  system  is  capable  of  supporting  great  extremes  of  temperature,  for  a 

ihcnt  time,  with  impunity,  yet  that  of  the  body  itself  is  never  very  greatly 

above  or  below  the  mean  standard  of  health,  until  vitality  has  ceas^,  or  has 

ken  so  far  Yeduced,  as  to  have  surrendered  the  body,  in  great  measure,  to  the 

aetion  of  physical  and  chemical  laws.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is 

about  100^  F.     Dr.  Davy  found  the  greatest  deviation  from  this  standard,  in 

the  cases  of  114  individuals  whom  he  examined,  to  be  in  the  downward  di- 

netion  96}^,  and  in  the  upward  102^.     But  in  disease,  especially  in  fevers, 

the  heat  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  rises  to  106^,  and  in  a  case  of  tetanus. 

Mentioned  by  Dr.  £dwards,  was  110f°  ;  while  in  cholera  it  has  been  reduced 

to  66^  in  some  rare  cases,  and  20°  below  the  average  has  not  been  uncommon. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  in  estimating  the  temperature  in  disease,  that 

in  health  it  is  higher  in  the  young  and  vigorous  than  in  the  old,  in  the  waking 

tban  in  the  sleeping  state,  near  the  heart  than  at  the  extremities,  within  the 

body  than  upon  the  surface,  and  that  it  may  be  somewhat  elevated  by  active 

BUMular  exertion,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.     To  determine  accu- 

lately  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  thermometer,  the 

balb  of  which  should  be  placed  under  the  tonguo;  but  for  all  ordinary  pur- 

foeea  the  hand  is  sufficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  patient,  are  very  different  things.  Generally, 
they  coincide  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  not  always.  Sometimes  the 
patient  experiences  chilly  sensations  when  his.  surface  feels  hot  to  a  bystander, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fever;  and  sometimes,  on 
the  other  huid,  he  suffers  greatly  with  a  feeling  of  heat,  when  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  really  cold.  These  deranged  sensations  must  be  ascribed  to  nervous 
disorder.  It  is  true  that  the  heat,  sometimes  complained  of  by  patients  in 
Malignant  diseases  when  the  skin  is  very  cold,  has  been  referred  to  sanguineous 
aongeation  of  the  internal  organs ;  but  the  sense  of  heat  is  not  confined  to  the 
interior,  in  these  cases.  I  have  known  complaints  to  be  made  also  of  heat  of 
the  sorfiice,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  perverted 
lenaation,  consequent  on  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  just  as  light 
iashes  sometimes  before  the  diseased  eye  in  darkness,  and  roaring  sounds  are 
heard  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  It  is,  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
a  very  nnfiivonrable  symptom. 

The  change  of  temperature  may  be  general  or  local;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  one  portion  of  the  body  is  affected  in  one  way,  and  another  in 
another.  Thus,  the  head  is  often  hot,  while  the  extremities  are  cold.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  designate,  by  particular  names,  different  modifioations  of 
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I  (the  sensations  of  beat  and  cold.  Tbu5,  wo  have  the  expreasions  on  I  be  one 
liand  of  cbilliue^s,  coldBess,  and  ri^orB  or  shivenog;  and  on  tbe  other  of 
J^iriirmtb,  heat,  burning,  acrid  beat,  pungent  or  biting  heat  {cahr  mrtrdi€anit\ 
&e.  The  ftliivering,  trembling,  and  shaking  which  oft^n  attend  tbe  feeling  and 
rcalitj  of  cold,  snmetimea  occnr  as  m^re  oervons  phenomena,  without  reference 
to  the  existing  tcrapcntturc  of  the  body. 

6,  SyMPTOMs  BELoNnisa  to  the  Sensorial  Functions, — These  arc  ex- 
ceedingly nQinerona.  They  embrace  all  derangements,  not  only  of  genertil  and 
special  pensation,  as  these  terma  are  usually  understood,  but  also  of  those  feel- 
ings which  proteed  from  the  interior  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  which  they 
make  their  wants  jind  their  sufifcrings  known^  such  as  nausea^  hunger^  thirst, 
brcarhlessnees,  &c.  But  the.sc  have  already  been  considered^  or  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  the 
expressions.  Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the  symptoms  af- 
forded by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  and  of  the  several  speeial  se.o£e8 
of  eight,  hearing,  &c.  General  sensation  is  deranged  in  two  ways.  Either  H 
16,  in  the  first  place,  defective  or  altogether  wanting,  or,  secondly,  it  is  dis* 
igreeably  altered,  constituting  various  kinds  of  uneasiness,  which,  for  con- 
Itenience  sake,  may  all  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of  pain.  It  is  only 
p.lhe  latter  that  ref|uire8  auy  general  remnrks. 

Pain, — This  feeling  ia  quite  uudefinable»  and  can  be  known  only  by  tboee 
L who  have  felt  it.  There  can  be  oo  doubt  that  it  resides  exclusively  in  the 
(liervonB  structnrt?.  It  has  various  sources.  Irritation  or  excessive  excitement 
lof  the  nervoua  function  may  produce  it,  either  with  our  without  vascular  dis* 
[tase.  It  is  a  very  frcr|ucnt  attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  is  ascribed  bj 
writers  generally  to  the  pressure  made  upon  the  nerves  in  this  affection.  But, 
Its  it  very  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  appearing  to  be  the  first  obviouA 
step  in  that  process,  and  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  healthy 
nerves  does  not  pnniuce  it,  the  probubility  is,  that  it  is  the  direct  re»altof  the 
irritant  cause  acting  on  the  nerves.  But  there  appears  also  to  be  a  modificii- 
tion  of  the  nerves,  in  which  their  sensibiliiy  is  exalted,  independently  of  any 
irritHint  agent,  rind  in  which  piiin  is  produced  by  ordinary  agents  which,  in  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  nerves,  excite  no  sensation.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  excitement,  which,  insufficient  of  itsellf 
tooocuion  uneasiness,  tmiy  amount  to  pain  when  very  slightly  increased.  8iiU, 
there  are  cases,  and  tho^^e  by  no  means  unfrec|ueut,  in  which  pain  is  attended 
with  no  appreciable  excitement  of  any  kind,  whether  nervous  or  vascular  j  but, 
on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  a  state  of  positive  depression  and  debility^  and  even 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  that  state.  Thus,  a  limb  benumbed  by  cold,  in  which 
special  sensation  i^  almost  lost,  and  vascular  action  is  greatly  diminished,  often 
experiences  extjuisite  pain;  palsy  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  same 
symptom;  and  neuralgia  is  a  common  result  of  general  debility.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  error  to  eonaider  pain  as  always  an  evidence  of  inflammaUon.  Il 
is,  indeed,  in  very  many  instances,  most  effectually  relieved  by  meina  calcu- 
lated most  strongly  to  aggravate  the  latter  affection.  Nor  is  infi&mmatioa 
always  attended  with  pain.  There  is  reason  to  l>elievc  that  pain  is  seated  ia 
nerves,  wholly  distinct  from  those  devoted  to  the  sf^ecial  sense  of  touch.  Hence 
the  sensation  of  pain  in  psirta  benumbed  by  cold;  and  hence,  too,  the  complete 
insensibility  to  painful  impressioiiB  in  some  instances  of  somnambulism,  or  the 
mesmeric  state,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  other 
speeial  senses,  are  acutely  alivo  to  impressions. 

Pain  dilfers  exceedingly  in  its  modes  of  recurrence,  degree,  and  character. 
Thus,  it  is  fugitive  or  persistent,  wandering  or  fixed,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued.     In  its  different  grades,  it  is  slight,  moderate,  severe,  violent,  in  • 
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tense,  eicrnciating,  or  agonizing.     In  cbaracter,  it  is  duU  or  obtuae^  sJiarp  or 

■•        ontej  aching^  nnarting^  £o.;  and,  in  its  different  varieties,  has  received  pecu- 

I        liaroames  from  certain  real  or  supposed  analogies,  as  lancinallny,  ciitting,  sfunj' 

uu/f  pungent,  boring,  tearing  or  rending,  gnawing,  &c,     Wben  attended  with 

i        a  beating  sensation,  consequent  upon  the  heart's  action,  it  is  called  pulsating  or 

'        tknfAing;  wben  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  iennvt;  when  with  weight,  heavjjf; 

when  with  heat,  burning.    There  are  also  peculiar  sensations,  which,  in  excess, 

become  positively  painful,  though  they  might  not  be  considered  so  in  their 

slighter  degrees,     ouch  are  itching ,  tii-kh'ng,  prickling,  tingling,  &c.     To  pain 

belongs  also  tend^meis,  or  that  property  by  which  a  part  becomes  positively,  and 

lometimes  acutely  painful,  by  motion  or  pressure.     Tenderness  is  considered 

by  some  as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  inflammation.    But,  though  it  very 

eommonly  accompanies  that  process,  it  often  exists  without  it.     Thus,  it  not 

nnfrequently  attends  neuralgia,  and  generally  follows  severe  spasm,  whether 

in  the  exterior  muscles,  or  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  fact  is  of  some  practical  importance;  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  spare 

many  a  patient  an  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injurious  loss  of  blood.     Under 

pain,  finally,  we  may  rank  those  general  and  indefinite  sensations  which  are 

vaguely  designated  by  the  terms  general  unecuinetu,  resdamneu  or  inquietude^ 

OHxief^f  and  oppreuian;  sensations  which  indicate  disorder  of  the  nervous 

■ystem,  and  are  often  useful  as  signs. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  pain  is  sometimes  wandering,  and  sometimes 
fixed.  Wandering  or  flying  pains  are  frequently  purely  nervous  or  neuralgic, 
and  fixed  pains  inflammatory ;  but  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  constant. 
This  character,  however,  may  often  be  employed  as  adiaguostic  symptom.  Thus, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  symptomatic  of  pleuritis  or 
pleurodynia.  If  fixed,  the  prefiumption  is  that  it  is  the  former ;  if  wandering 
mm  one  point  to  another,  that  it  is  the  ktter. 

Pain  is  different  in  the  different  tissues.  In  the  serous  and  synovial  mem« 
branes,  it  is  often  severe,  and  sharp  or  acute;  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
parenchyma  of  the  viscera,  dull  or  obtuse,  oppressive,  heavy,  &o. ;  in  the  skin, 
It  is  apt  to  be  burning,  itching,  tingling,  &c. 

It  is  not  always  that  pain  is  felt  in  the  spot  where  the  cause  of  it  exists. 
Thus,  in  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is  often  referred  to  the  forehead  and  eyes;  in 
hepatitis,  to  the  shoulder;  in  inflamed  hip-joint,  to  the  knee;  and  iu  disease 
along  the  course  of  any  passage,  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  as  in 
the  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  the  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  end  of 
■the  penis. 

In  judging  of  the  degree  of  pain  in  any  particular  case,  we  must  not  always 
he  determined  by  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Very  different  meanings  are 
often  attached  to  the  same  words  by  different  individuals ;  and  some  have  the 
habit  of  using  terms  of  exaggeration  for  all  their  feelings.  In  such  cases,  we 
mast  he  guided  more  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Toioe,  than  by  what  is  said.  If  a  person  tell  us,  with  perfectly  composed 
features,  and  a  calm  equable  tone  of  voice,  that  he  is  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  we  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  its  severity  greatly  Uilow  the  real 
value  of  the  term. 

Patients  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  feel  with  different 
degrees  of  acuteness.  Some  persons  are  little  sensitive  to  painful  impressions 
of  any  kind,  others  suffer  r^ly  and  greatly  from  slight  causes.  External 
cancer,  which,  in  most  individuals,  is  a  source  of  extreme  suffering,  appears  iu 
some  scarcely  to  produce  pain. 

Special  Sentatian, — ^The  several  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch,  are  liable,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  to  ^  morbidly  exalted, 
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Kdepressefl,  or  perverted.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  deranged,  Bot  only  by  direct 
[  naorbific  impressions^  but  also  by  irritiiting  impressions  proceeding  from  di?timt 
orgaTiP,  atid  reflected  upon  tbem  from  their  respective  nervous  centres.  Hence 
the  muscse  volilantesj  and  the  ffnniim  nttn'nm^  which  m  frequently  accom- 
pany derangement  of  stomach.  But  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  senses, 
will  be  mo»t  advantageously  treated  of  with  the  diseasea  of  the  organs  of 
the  senses  respectively. 

7.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Intellectual  and  Emotton^al  Func- 
tions.— These  are  very  numerous,  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  deranged 
intellect,  defective^  augmented^  or  perverted  memory,  emotional  excitement, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  depression  of  spirits,  depraved  dispositions  and 
tastes,  and  every  variety  of  faeiiil  expresision.  Those  forms  of  diminished, 
suspended,  or  disordered  cerebral  action,  denominated  heaviness,  drowsiness, 
somnolence,  stupnr^  lethargy,  coma,  vertigo,  giddiness,  dizziness,  faintnesa, 
wakefulness,  disturhed  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c.,  may  all  be  included  in  the 
Btme  csategory.  All  the  general  remarks  that  are  necessary  may  be  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  delirium  and  facial  expression.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  that  some  disea^^ea  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  produce 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  or  resignation  of  spirit,  as  phthisis;  while  others 
evince  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  mental  dejection  and  despondency,  e»- 
peeiiilly  the  gas  trie  and  hepatic  affections. 

DeUn'um. — This  is  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  inteUectnal  or 
perceptive  facnlties.  When  chronic,  it  becomes  insanity.  It  occurs  much 
more  readily  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  under  apparently  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  individuals  who  become  delirious  with  the  slightest 
fever;  while  there  are  others  who  scarcely  ever  evince  signs  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, in  the  severest  forms  of  febrile  disease.  The  jiffeetion  is  more  frequent 
in  the  youirg  than  the  old,  and  in  nervous  persons  than  in  those  of  a  different 
tempeniment.  It  arises  from  different  causes,  producing  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  especially  from 
causes  acting  he  the  hemispheres.  Those  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
more  apt  to  evince  themselves  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  or  of 
the  motive  power.  Meningeal  affections  are  usually  marked  by  delirium  of 
the  more  active  character,  because  the  influence  they  extend  into  the  cortical 
substance  is  sufficient  taocciisiou  irritation,  without  abolishing  function;  wbiie 
original  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  apt  to  produce  the  hitter  effect,  evinced, 
teeording  to  its  degree,  by  impaired  intellect^  lethargy,  coma,  &c.  Very  fre- 
quently, the  impressions  which  ascend  to  the  bruin  from  diseased  organs  m 
TariouH  parts  of  the  body,  eepecially  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  utems,  are 
sufficient  to  occasion  delirinm  ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  effect  of  such  causes 
than  the  abolition  of  function,  because  their  effects  are  generally  those  of  mere 
irritation,  and  stop  short  of  organic  disease,  A  want  of  due  energy  or  action 
in  the  brain  may  be  the  occasion  of  delirinm,  as  well  as  its  excess.  This  is 
usually  the  result  either  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  wonted  stimulus,  aa  in  de- 
lirium tremens;  of  the  languor  which  follows  excessive  excitement,  as  in  the 
idvanced  stage  of  active  delirium  ;  or  of  the  direct  action  of  a  sedative  agent, 
as  the  poison  of  typhus  fever,  or  the  depraved  blood  of  that  disease  and  of  the 
last  stages  of  cardiac  and  pectoral  affections.  Organic  cerebral  disease  may 
produce  one  or  the  other  condition  of  funetion,  according  to  its  degree  and 
extent.  If  moderate,  or  in  the  early  stage,  it  may  exaggerate  the  fnnetioDy 
eefieeiany  of  those  parts  not  directly  involved  in  the  disease;  if  extensive,  or 
in  the  advanced  stage,  it  tends  nither  to  impair  power  and  function  together. 

Delirium  may,  therefore,  be  active  or  passive.     The  active  differs  greatly 
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IB  degree,  being  sometimes  very  mild,  sometimes  violent,  arfarwun,  and  of  all 
iDterrening  grades.  The  milder  grades  are  usually  evinced  by  some  mental 
tberradon,  with  little  disposition  to  action ;  the  higher  grades  by  superadded 
TJolenee  of  gesture,  voice,  and  language.  In  the  passive  delirium,  the  brain 
Mts  wrongly,  because  it  cannot  elevate  itself  to  the  point  for  the  due  percep- 
tfoQ  of  impressions,  or  the  formation  of  judgments.  Of  this  kind  is  the  low 
nuiterintf  Miriwn  of  typhus.  It  often  happens,  in  passive  delirium,  that  an 
ioerease  of  the  proper  stimulus  restores  temporary  correctness  of  thought. 
Tbos,  though  the  patient  may  be  muttering  sentences  without  apparent  mean- 
tag;  yet,  if  roused,  and  spoken  to  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  he  ¥rill  often 
ttswer  coherently  and  correctly. 

Sometimes  in  delirium,  there  is  a  complete  derangement  of  mind.  The 
pitieot  recognises  neither  the  persons  nor  the  things  around  him.  He  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  to  insist  upon  returning  home. 
Ais  is  often  a  bad  sign.  In  other  instances,  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
are  correct,  but  the  judgment  is  perverted.  In  others,  again,  only  the  per- 
eeptions  are  wrong,  while  the  mind  acts  rightly  upon  the  perception  which  it 
Ibrms.  Thus,  the  patient  sees  objects  and  hears  sounds  which  do  not  exist, 
sad  acts  as  if  thoae  sights  and  sounds  were  real.  When  the  fallacy  of  the  per- 
ceptions or  sensations  is  recognized  by  the  patient  himself,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  delirious. 

Facial  Krpmsion, — ^This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  every  practitioner.  It  is  ocoaiiionally  almost  our  sole  depend- 
enee  in  diagnosis.  Through  it,  we  sometimes  recognise  the  existence  of  pain, 
mental  anxiety  or  depression,  insanity,  and  even,  in  a  general  way,  pectoral 
or  abdominal  disease,  when  other  signs  are  either  wanting,  obscure,  or  not 
available.  In  the  cases  of  children,  of  the  insane,  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  deceive  us,  it  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  resouroc.  Many  diseases 
are  attended  with  a  characteristic  aspect  of  countenance,  which  will  often  le 
recognixed  by  the  experienced,  so  far  at  least  as  to  suggest  the  disease  to  his 
mind.  By  a  glance,  we  can  often  ascertain  whether  our  patient  has  changed 
for  the  better  or  worse  in  our  absence.  But  it  is  only  by  experience,  and 
close  obMervation,  that  this  power  is  attained.  The  Uiodifications  and  com- 
binatioDS  of  feature  which  constitute  expression  are  too  numerous,  intricate, 
delicate,  and  evanescent,  to  admit  of  analysis,  at  least  of  profitable  descrip- 
tioii. 

There  are,  however,  certain  changes  in  the  face  of  a  more  tangible  charac- 
ter, connected  ratlier  with  the  organic  functions  than  the  action  of  mind, 
which  can  be  more  accurately  appreciated.  The  colour,  shape,  temperature, 
and  various  movements  independent  of  expression,  often  yield  important  iu- 
dieatioQS.  Thus,  a  bright-red  colour  signifies  one  thing,  a  dark-red,  purple, 
or  violet  colour  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  is  duly  arterializcd, 
and  probably  sent  up  vigorously  into  the  head;  in  the  latter,  it  is  unduly 
earbooaoeous,  and  probably  detained  in  the  head  by  some  obstruction  to  its 
return.  Paleness  also  has  its  significations,  as  of  anaemia,  debility,  nausea, 
&c.;  and  there  are  different, Jihuis  of  paleness  having  dififereut  meanings,  as 
that  of  scrofula  or  phtliisis,  and  that  of  cancer.  Yellowness  of  face  is  well 
known  to  point  to  disease  of.  the  liver.  The  colour  of  the  lips  is  peculiarly 
expresfiivc,  in  its  different  tints  of  crimson,  purple,  and  paleness.  The  fe«^ 
tures  may  be  full,  swollen,  turgid ;  or  they  may  be  shrunk,  contracted,  fallen; 
in  the  former  case  indicating  oedema,  or  congestion,  active  or  passive;  in  the 
latter,  exhaustion,  prostration,  general  collupse,  &c.  The  Ilipporratt*:  facty 
■0  named  because  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  as 
marking  the  near  approach  of  death.  It  is  characterized  by  a  general  con- 
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Bction  of  the  features.     The  DCwe  is  pinched,  the  temples  hollow,  the  ej 
fBunken,  the  ears  cold  and  shrank,  the  ski  a  of  the  forehead  tense,  the 
rparted  and  relaxed,  and  the  colour  of  the  face  pale  or  livid.     Coldness  of  ' 
ptBTB  and  tip  of  the  none  occasionally  indicfttcjHi  the  approach  or  presence  < 
rchill,  when  other  Bjmptoins  are  wanting  or  ambifriious ;  and,  in  infantile  cases, 
coolness  of  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  earB,  sometimes  enables  ns  to  decide  upon 
the  existence  of  a  degree  of  proBtration  re<:]uiring  support,  when  we  might  be 
enibarmSBed  withoiit  that  sign.     Certain  positions  or  movemcDt^i  of  the  fe»« 
tures  are  sometiTBea  also  highly  expressive.     Thus,  alternate  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  also  nasi  frequently  indicate  dyspnoea ;  irregular  motions  of 
the  eyes,  with  contracted  or  expanded  pupil,  disease  of  the  Lrain ;  and  a  fall- 
ing of  the  under  jaw,  the  last  agony. 

8,  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Motor  Function, — These  arise  from  a 
deficiency  or  complete  want  of  muscular  contraction,  as  in  dehilily^  pal«y,  or 
local  disease  of  the  muscles;  from  an  excess  of  contract  ion »  as  in  apajim,  con- 
vulsionj^i,  and  aubsultus  tendinum ;  or  from  irregular  or  perverted  contraction, 
in  which  the  muscles  act  under  the  will,  but  not  to  the  end  proposeil,  as  in 
chorea.  Under  this  head  ore  included  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  gestures, 
the  manner  of  walking,  running,  ^c. ;  the  positions,  as  standing,  sitting,  and 
lying;  and  all  the  symptoms  eoenected  with  the  voice,  and  speech,  as  sup* 
presj^ion  of  voice,  hoarseness,  shrillness,  dumbness,  staniniering,  &c. 

But  these  symptoms,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the  different  functions 
knot  here  noticed,  will  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  connexion  with  the 
^ieveral  diseases  in  which  they  are  found.  Oar  limits  do  not  permit  of  am- 
j  pter  details  in  this  part  of  the  work. 
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COTTRSE,  DURATION,  AN1>  TERMINATION  OF  DISEASE. 

By  the  course  of  disease  is  meant  the  succession  of  its  symptoms,  in  rela- 
tion both  to  order  and  rapidity.  When,  from  the  commencement  to  the  ter- 
mination, the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  abate,  or  when  they  regularly 
increase  in  violence  up  to  the  point  at  which  recovery  begins,  or  the  patient 
Binks,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  coniimted.  Neither  of  these  events,  however, 
often  happens,  unless  in  diseases  of  very  brief  duration.  More  commonly, 
the  symptoms^  after  a  shorter  or  longer  continuance,  abate  considerably,  with- 
out, however,  entirely  disappearing,  and,  having  remained  for  a  time  in  thia 
Btate  of  relaxation,  resume  their  original  violence,  again  to  abate  as  before; 
and  this  alternation  of  excitement  and  relaxation  continues  to  the  end.  The 
disease,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  reviif(*^}f,  the  period  of  abate* 
^^  ment  is  called  the  reniuf^mn,  and  that  of  excitement  the  exacerhation.     Fre- 

^^m  qnently,  all  the  symptoms  yield  entirely  for  a  time,  so  as  to  leave  regular 
^^"  interval  in  which  the  patient  is  apparently  free  from  disease.     The  complaint 

W  18  then  said  to  be  intermittent^  and  the  interval  is  called  the  intermu$ion  ; 

I  while  the  stage  of  excitement  is  designated  as  the  parojn/sm, 

I  The  period  at  which  the  remission  occurs  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 

I  morbid  condition,  and,  in  that  case,  5s  peculiar  in  each  disease ;  as  on  the  third 

i  or  fourth  day  in  smallpox,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day  in  yellow  fever. 

^^^^^1  It  may  also  depend  on  causes  unconnected  with  any  particular  disease,  and 
^^^^^p existing  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  or  in  the  influences  to  which 
^^^^^  it  18  Bubjected  from  without ;  and,  under  the  operation  of  these  causeB,  the 
^^P         remission  occurs,  in  most  diseases,  at  simifar  intervals,  usually  once  In 
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fbar  hoare.  It  is  a  law  of  oar  phyHical  as  well  as  moral  nature,  that  excito- 
ment,  even  under  the  constant  influence  of  stimulating  agencies,  cannot  be 
loDg  sustained  at  a  particular  point  of  elevation.  Wo  see  this  every  day  in 
beilth.  The  various  agents,  such  as  food,  drink,  heat,  light,  &c.,  which  are 
necessary  to  sustain  the  system  in  its  proper  condition,  may  be  present  in  an 
eqaal  degree  throughout  a  given  period ;  yet  the  excitement  produced  by  them 
iiigi  after  a  time,  and  sleep,  with  a  general  reduction  of  the  vital  actions, 
ocean.  So,  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  excitement,  the  action  flags 
for  a  time,  though  the  application  of  the  excitement  be  continued.  During 
this  fftate  of  comparative  rest  or  diminished  excitement,  the  system  acquires 
idditional  excitability,  which  renders  it  again  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  stimulating  agent;  and  the  temporary  reduction  is,  therefore,  followed 
by  a  renewed  elevation  of  the  diseased  process.  It  has  been  before  observed 
thtt  this  change  of  remission  and  exacerbation  usually  takes  place  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  habit 
of  the  system,  acquired  by  the  daily  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping.  The 
ezeitability  of  the  former  condition  being  regularly  diminished  in  the  latter, 
t  flax  and  reflux  is  established,  which,  in  cases  of  disease,  though  it  may 
occasionally  vary  in  the  precise  point  of  accession  or  decline,  is  still,  as  a 
general  rule,  experienced  within  the  habitual  limits. 

U|ton  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  bo  explained  the  dispo- 
ritioD  observable  in  intermittent  diseases  to  a  daily  return  of  the  paroxysm. 
TheeauM  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  first  paroxysm  at  that  period  of  the 
tvcnty-four  hours,  at  which,  in  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  excitability, 
the  system  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  its  action.     The  same  con- 
dition is  experienced  about  the  same  time  on  tha  following  day,  and  the  same 
result  necessarily  takes  place,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate.     That  the 
piroxysm  should  often  occur  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every  third  day, 
u  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  must  be  referred  to  some  unknown  mo- 
dification in  the  character  of  the  cause,  or  in  the  properties  of  the  system, 
whieh  prevents  the  equilibrium  of  health  from  being  disturbed  on  the  fir^t 
Avonrable  occasion,  and   enables  the  vital   resistance  to  triumph  over  the 
morbid  influence,  till,  weakened  by  continued  assault,  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  give  way. 

Disease  sometimes  runs  its  course  speedily,  and  sometimes  is  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  acti/e,  in  the  latter,  chronic.  These 
terms,  however,  are  not  definite.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  which 
•erre  in  every  case  to  distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  complaint;  and  the 
terms  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  express  difierent  stages  of  the  same 
affection  ;  the  disease  being  called  acute  in  its  earlier  course,  when  the  s^'mp- 
toma  are  most  severe,  and  chronic,  when  its  duration  has  become  protracted, 
and  its  violence  considerably  abated. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  diseases,  which  is  of  considerable 
practical  importance.  Some  appear  to  have  no  definite  course,  duration,  or 
«nd;  being  more  or  less  variable  in  the  succession  of  thefr  symptoms,  lasting 
m  less  or  greater  length  of  time,  and  terminating  favourably  or  otherwise, 
according  to  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  in  his  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the 
eonstitntion,  habits,  or  exposure  of  the  patient,  are  disposed  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain course,  and  in  a  given  time  to  end  in  recovery,  unless  fatal  disorganiza- 
tion arrests  their  progress,  or  derangements  of  structure  of  a  less  violent 
character,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  into  which  the  system  has  been 
thrown,  impede  their  march  towards  health.  A  third  set  of  diseases  are 
those  whieh  exhibit  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  which,  if  left  to 
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themselves,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  all  trcatmont^  po  on  gradually  ir- 
creaiiing  iu  intensity  till  they  ujiinjjttely  destroy  the  patient.  Exatupii»  of 
tlie  first  class  are  presented  in  rheumatic  mfianiniation  and  neuralgia,  o(  tlie 
second  in  suiallpox  imd  other  exanthemata,  and  of  the  third  in  cancer*  It  U 
ohvjous  that  our  treat tnent  must  be  very  much  iaflnenc^ed  hy  the^e  diflferenoes 
in  the  teudcneiea  of  di^^asc;  heing  directed  to  the  Bubversion  of  the  morbid 
action,  in  casea  which  admit  of  a  direct  cure,  and  to  the  prevention,  as  far  tt8 
possible,  of  dangerous  coDscquencea  in  tho^  which  run  a  fixed  eouri^;  while, 
in  thofifi  of  an  iuenrahle  nature^  we  mu^t  be  content  with  endeavours  to  alle* 
viate  the  suiferiugs  and  protract  the  life  of  the  p»itienf.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  hear  in  mind  the  dispositiim  of  mnuy, 
perhaps  we  might  aaj  of  most  diseases,  to  tenninate  favourably  after  having 
run  a  certain  course,  provided  fatal  organic  injury  can,  iu  the  mean  time,  be 
prevented.  With  this  conviction  ever  present  to  his  mind*  he  will  h^  leM 
disposed  to  w^iste  hin  own  efforts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  patient,  in  vain  tt- 
temptd  to  effect  an  immediate  cure;  and,  even  iu  cases  in  which  the  disease 
may  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  will  often  prefer  such  moderate 
tneasures  as  will  injure  ultimat'O  recovery,  in  the  natural  course  of  thinffs,  to 
the  ehancc  of  more  speedy  success  from  violent  remedies^  with  the  risk  of 
'  Bcrious  mischief. 

Crisis. — The  name  of  crish  m  usually  applied  to  the  tuniing  point  of  dis- 
^eaae ;  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  give  way,  if  its  end  is  to  be  favourable, 
^  or  to  become  decidedly  wnrac,  if  unfavourable^  This  peri  cm!  is  often  attended 
"with  certain  phenomena  which  mark  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  change^ 
and  are,  therefore,  denominated  rrituni  f^mptomn.  The  inojit  common  of 
these  are  augmented  secretions,  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  glandular 
8wellin|*8,  and  abscesses.  The  secretions  are  usually  from  the  skin,  boweU, 
and  kidney  B,  constituting  criitad  ntcifit9y  cn'liral  dmrrfurrt^  and  cr  if  teal  dtH- 
ret  1 9.  At  one  time,  great  importance  was  attachtnl  to  these  discharges*  It 
was  suppt)sed  that  they  carried  the  peculiar  peccant  matter  out  of  the  system, 
thus  proving  positively  curative;  and  any  interference  with  them  was  strongly 
deprecated.  Though  this  view  of  their  influence  is  no  longer  entertained  j 
yet  they  are  still  looked  on  by  many  as,  in  some  inBtanccs,  very  useful,  hj 
renin viug  irritation  or  congestion,  or»  when  of  an  inflammatory  character,  by 
calling  off  diseased  action  from  its  seat,  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion.  In 
most  cai^es  of  disease,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  strictly  be 
denominated  critical;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  bo  considered,  in 
general,  as  coming  under  one  i>f  the  three  following  heads.  They  are  either, 
Jifnt,  regular  results  of  the  pre-exiwting  morbid  conditions,  explicable  upaii 
ordinary  pathological  principles,  as  when  the  excited  vesi^els  of  the  skin  in 
fever  unload  themselves  by  pertspiratiou  ;  or,  6ftfmiflif/j  transfers  of  diseaiie 
from  one  organ  to  another,  under  various  accidental  influences,  as  when 
rheumatism  ends  in  diarrhom;  or,  (hinif^y  new  discuses  superveDiag  apoQ 
those  already  exi:^ting,  and  supttrsedtng  or  increasing  them,  as  the  case  nuij 
hQy  iji  when  an  attack  of  bleeding  piles,  occasioned  by  str&ining  at  stoolj  ro- 
Hevetj  an  existing  attack  of  i^plenitis  or  hepatitis. 

llippocnitcs  believed  that  disease^  in  general,  was  more  dispoi^d  to  chaBge 
at  certains  periods  than  at  others;  and  he  designated  the  7th,  14Ui,  20tb» 
27th,  34th,  and  40th  days,  as  couBtituting  the  periods  alluded  to,  which  be 
named  critkul  dit^i.  It  will  bo  perceived  that  the  intervals  between  tbe 
days  mentioned  are  very  nearly  a  week ;  and  Hippocrates  considered  tbe 
ensis  as  fstlling  on  the  last  day  of  each  septenary  period.  He  carried  the 
doctrine  furtlier,  and  supposed  that  there  were  certain  intermediate  days,  io 
whithj  though  the  tendency  to  chuDge  was  nut  so  strong  as  in  those  men* 
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tknedy  jet  that  it  eziBted  in  a  certain  degree ;  while  there  were  others  in 
which  the  disposition  was  still  less,  and  others  again  in  which  a  crisis  never 
oeearred.  These  notioqJB  of  the  ikther  of  medicine  certainly  do  not  apply, 
with  toy  great  accuracy,  to  diseases  as  they  now  exist ;  yet  there  appears  to 
be  some  vagne  relation  hetween  disease  and  weekly  periods  of  time ;  for  many 
complaints  show  a  disposition  to  end  in  ahout  seven  days,  more  or  less ;  and 
it  is  a  Bobject  of  constant  observation,  that  miasmatic  fevers,  when  they  re- 
turn after  being  checked,  are  apt  to  do  so  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or 
nme  other  septenary  period,  most  frequently  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
•eeond  week.  This  tendency  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  quite 
inexplicable. 

Termin<Mtum. — A  particular  disease  may  terminate  in  convalescence,  in 
mne  other  disease,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  death. 
C(mv(Ue9cfnce  is  sometimes  sudden.  There  is  an  immediate  transition  frovi 
disease  to  health.  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  nervous  afiections.  But 
BQch  more  frequently  the  change  is  gradual.  Among  the  first  symptoms  of 
eoDvaletcence  from  aeute  disease  are  generally  a  commencement  of  the  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue,  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  skin, 
if  before  dry,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  the  other  secretions  are  gradually  re- 
stored to  their  normal  condition,  and  all  the  functions  are  in  the  end  re-esta- 
Uished.  Emaciation,  however,  is  usually  more  striking  in  convalescence 
than  in  the  previous  illness.  This  may  possibly  be  in  part  merely  apparent, 
and  the  result  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  expects  healthy  looks  in 
returning  health ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  process  does  not  at 
first  keep  pace  with  the  vigour  of  absorption,  and  that  the  body  for  a  time  really 
loRB  more  than  it  gains.  Convalescence  often  goes  on  happily;  but  often 
also  it  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  interrupted  by  drawbacks, 
ooDseqaent  upon  the  irregular  action  of  the  debilitated  or  perverted  func- 
tions. Copious  night  sweats  are  frequent;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  feeble, 
and  requires  stimulation ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated ;  the  pulse 
often  remains  frequent ;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  various  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  extraordinary  dejection  of 
spirits,  or  fanciful  and  hypochondriacal  notions.  These,  however,  gradually 
disappear,  spontaneously,  or  under  appropriate  treatment ;  all  the  functions 
beeome  active ;  and  the  oscillation  not  unfrequently  extends  even  beyond  the 
original  standard  of  health.  The  appetite  becomes  voracious,  nutrition  ab- 
Bormaily  active,  and  the  body  swells  considerably  beyond  its  previous  dimen- 
skma.  The  various  sensibilities  have  been  as  it  were  regenerated,  everything 
is  for  a  time  enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  life  has  acquired  new  charms. 
Sometimes  the  increased  fleshiness  continues  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  body ; 
but  more  frequently  it  subsides  to  the  original  level,  and  the  individual  be- 
comes his  former  self  again,  with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  the  loss  of  some 
prerioos  morbid  tendency,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one.     The  hair  is  very 

2t  to  fell  after  severe  illness,  and  sometimes  does  not  return,  especially  in 
wanced  life ;  bat  generally  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  and  equally  luxu- 
riant crop.  It  is  thought  that  shaving  the  head  has  the  effect  of  favouring 
the  latter  result. 

Sometimes  convalesoence  is  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the  disease,  which  is 
then  said  to  have  relapsed,  and  the  new  attack  is  called  a  relapse.  Some  dis- 
eases seldom  if  ever  relapse.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which 
depend  on  a  specific  poison,  run  a  certain  course,  and  are  usually  taken  but  once, 
as  smallpox,  measles,  &c.  These  not  unfrequently  leave  unpleasant  sequelm 
behind  them ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  run  over  their  course  again.  Others 
are  very  prone  to  relapse,  as  the  miasmatic  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  the  phleg- 
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maaiflB  gcBerally.  In  relapsesj  the  patient  suffers  under  tlie  dis*advaDtoge  of 
tlie  debility  and  utirepairt^d  mischief  of  the  first  attack,  and,  therefore,  uofc 
unfrequetitly  sinks;  though  the  real  force  of  the  returning,  k  usually  less  th&a 
that  of  the  orij^inal  disease. 

CoDvaleiiceuce  Is  suuiotimea  imperfect,  and  the  health  is  not  completely 
re-estabUshed  for  months  or  years,  if  ever,  Sometimea  a  tendency  to  a  new 
disease  is  awakened.  Thus,  phthisis  and  scrofulu  frequently  follow  attacks  of 
the  exanthematoufl  fevers.  Sometimes,  an  organ  whit-h  hiis  suffered  io  the 
disease  cannot  recover  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  vigour  of  the  vital  func- 
tions is  permanently  impaired,  und  dropsy,  anaamia,  or  other  cachectic  coodi- 
tion  is  established. 

Not  unfrcquently,  an  acute  diseikdc  becomes  cliTOoic.  The  symptoms  sub- 
side without  disappearing.  The  result  here  is  not  a  new  dise^^iae  called  iuto 
iHjtJon  or  generated  by  the  old,  but  it  is  a  continusnce  of  the  latter,  with  its 
essential  characters,  thougli  much  modihed  in  degree,  and  sometimes  iu  the 
phenomena. 

The  termination  in  death  inny  take  place  either  by  a  general  exhaustion  of 
the  powers  of  the  system,  so  that  the  flame  of  life  lessens  and  lessens  until  it 
goes  out;  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  faoctions,  the 
integrity  of  which  is  nt?cej?fkiry  to  life.  The  latter  mode  of  death  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  frequent.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  vital  powers 
give  way  so  gradutilly  and  equally  throughout  the  system,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  one  pitrt  or  function  suffers  prominently,  and  becomes  the  inj- 
Biediate  avenue  by  which  life  encapos.  Iu  almost  all  cases,  whatever  may  he 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  death  approaches  through  one  of  three  vital  organs; 
Bamely,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  heart.  When  respiration  ceases,  the  blood 
can  no  longer  circulate  tbrnugh  the  lungs.  It  is  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of 
that  organ,  and  death  necessarily  follows,  unless  the  respiration  is  restored. 
The  heart  ceases  to  act,  and  all  other  organs  cease  to  act,  because  the  ueci^aarj 
support  of  their  functions  is  denied  to  them  by  the  stoppage  of  the  blood  in 
tbe  luDgs.  Death,  under  such  cireumstancesi,  takes  place  by  agphyxia,  or,  as 
it  may  be  more  appropriately  dcnornvnated,  apnxra,  The  brain  pre^iides,  aa 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  actions,  and  the  great  link  which  binds  the  funetiooa 
together,  over  all  the  vital  processes;  and  none  can  go  on  without  its  continued 
influence.  If  the  brain  become  powerless,  respiration  must  cea^,  the  circu- 
lation must  cease,  and  Hfe  of  course  along  with  them.  Death  may  now  be  said 
to  occur  by  coma.  But  both  the  lungs  and  the  brain  may  be  perfectly  soundf 
and  death  may  come  through  the  heart;  the  morbid  cause  acting  directlj  oo 
that  organ.     In  tliis  case,  death  is  8aid  to  take  place  by  gyncope. 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  death,  certain  symptoms  usually  appear 
which  mark  its  inevitable  approach.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  said  to  be  dying.  Sensation  and  consciousness  are  extremely  imperfect  or 
quite  lost;  the  features  are  collapsed  and  without  expression;  the  under  jaw 
is  often  fallen  ;  speech  and  deglutition  arc  difficult  or  impossible;  there  isofleo 
rattling  in  the  throat,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  expectorate;  respi- 
ration is  irregular,  at  first  sometimes  hurried,  but  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less  frequent,  with  intervals  gradually  lengthening  until  it  ceases;  the  pulse 
is  usually  small  and  feeble,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  quite  absent  at  the 
wrist  long  before  death;  the  extremities  are  cool;  the  skin  often  clammy, and 
the  colour  of  the  surface  pale  or  somewhat  livid ;  and  not  unfrequcntly  ft  cada- 
TCrous  odour  may  be  perceived  while  the  patient  still  lives.  Sometimes  deatk 
approaches  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  patient  passes  quietly  away  aa 
if  falling  into  a  breathless  sleep;  sometimes  nature  appears  to  VQUse  herself 
fur  a  kst  struggle,  and  life  ends  in  convulsious.     This  dying  st^te  is  called  the 
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igoDj,  though  Yerj  improperly;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  without  a  struggle,  and 
Teij  generally  without  pain  or  consciousness.  Its  duration  is  very  various, 
sometimeA  not  so  much  as  an  hour,  sometimes  several  hours;  and  instance 
occur  in  which  the  phenomena  continue  for  days  before  death. 


SECTION  III. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

This  term  is  employed  in  two  senses,  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  In 
tlie  one  sense,  it  signifies  the  act  of  determining  the  character  of  diseases,  and, 
ii  relation  to  any  particular  case,  of  ascertaining  what  disease  it  is  with  which 
Hbt  patient  may  be  affected;  in  the  other,  it  distinguishes  diseases  one  from 
iBOther  by  comparing  them,  and,  in  relation  to  particular  cases,  ascertains 
wiiat  the  disease  is  by  determining  what  it  is  not.  It  is  used  here  in  both 
lenses.  A  disease  is  sometimes  so  well  characteriEcd,  that  it  is  immediately 
known  as  soon  as  its  symptoms  are  seen.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  quite 
npererogatory  to  bring  under  examination  a  number  of  other  diseases,  in  order 
to  ahow  that,  though  their  symptoms  may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
the  case  before  us,  they  are  not  actually  the  disease  in  question.  But,  in  many 
iostanoes,  the  signs  of  very  different  diseases  are  so  much  alike,  that  without 
caation  they  might  be  readily  confounded.  In  such  instances,  it  is  advisable 
to  oompare  the  symptoms  carefully  with  those  of  all  the  diseases  about  which 
there  might  be  doubt,  and,  determining  which  must  be  excluded^  to  narrow 
down  the  circle  at  last  to  the  true  one. 

It  is  always  proper  to  look  beyond  the  symptoms  to  the  disease.  We  ought 
never  to  be  content  with  putting  certain  morbid  phenomena  together,  and 
ealling  tbem  a  disease ;  but  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  their  source. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  our  search  will  be  fruitless,  and  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  remain  content  with  the  mere  symptoms ;  but,  should  we  never  proceed 
finiher  than  these,  the  science  of  pathology  would  soon  ceas^  to  make  progress. 

Having  determined  the  character  of  a  disease,  we  should  next  direct  a  par- 
iievilar  attention  to  all  the  modifying  circumstances ;  such  as  the  peculiar  in- 
iaenoe  which  may  have  been  exerted  by  the  cause,  the  qualifying  effects  of 
vanooB  subordinate  agencies,  the  secondary  affections  which  may  have  sprung 
op,  and  all  incidental  complications. 

In  making  out  the  nature  of  a  disease,  when  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  oall  to  our  aid  every  kind  of  information  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  We  must  carefully  examine  all  the  symptoms,  must  inquire  into 
the  eanse,  and  must  take  into  view  all  controlling  influences,  as  age,  sex,  tem- 
Mrmmenty  constitutional  peculiarities  whether  original  or  acquired,  habits  of 
ue,  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  business,  climate,  residence,  &c.  Accidental  cir- 
iUDStaDoes  will  sometimes  aid  us  considerably,  when  the  patient  is  unable  or 
Uwilling  to  answer  our  questions.  Thus,  the  remains  of  food  in  or  about  the 
Mouthy  the  colour  imparted  by  substances  which  may  have  been  chewed  or 
•wallowed  to  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  the  colour  of  the  hands,  stains  upon 
the  face  and  clothing,  as  of  white  lead,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  may  lead 
to  valuable  inferences  as  to  what  the  patient  may  have  taken,  his  trade,  or  the 
aoddents  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed.  In  cases,  however,  which  are 
not  doubtful,  a  too  curious  prying  into  all  these  circumstances  should  be  avoided, 
as  often  vexatious  and  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  at  best  a  mere 
waste  of  time. 

Now  there  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  each  complaint^  by  which  ii 
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may  he  more  ccrtaiDlj  distinguished  than  hy  others,  and  which,  when  found 
together,  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  These  are  called  dta^otltc 
ftymptomK.  Those  belonging  to  the  several  diseases  should  be  fixed  in  the 
memory,  so  that  when  we  go  to  the  examination  of  any  case,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  one  of  these  characteristic  groups,  if  presented,  and  thus 
come  to  a  ppecdy  conclusion. 

Again,  there  arc  diseases  that  offer  some  one  peculiar  symptom,  found  in 
them,  and  under  similar  circumstances  in  no  others,  which  fixes  at  once,  when 
obrtorvcd,  the  character  of  the  affection.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  are  named 
pothMjnnmonic,  Thus,  an  eruption  of  red  spots  like  flea  bites,  preceded  by  a 
fever  of  three  or  four  days,  which  subsides  on  their  appearance,  is  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  smallpox.  But  such  symptoms  are  unfortunately  very  rare. 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  even  rarer  than,  at  first  thought, 
they  might  be  imagined  to  be;  for  there  is  almost  always  something  more  than 
the  bare  symptom  itself,  necessary  to  give  it  the  characteristic  certainty.  Thus, 
in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  red  spots  would  have  no  force,  unless  accom- 
panied with  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

Certain  rules  ought  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  diagnostic  examination. 
The  physician  should  guard  against  a  too  purely  scientific  or  professional  feeling. 
Ho  should  not  regard  his  patient  as  a  mere  subject  for  medical  analysis ;  but 
should  consult  his  feelings,  prejudices,  and  mental  peculiarities;  and  should 
endeavour,  while  attaining  his  own  conclusions,  to  do  so  with  as  little  that  it 
disagreeable,  and  as  much  that  is  agreeable  to  the  person  chiefly  interested  as 
possible.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  not  only  useful  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  physician,  by  producing  kindly  impressions,  but  greatly  promotes  his  im- 
mediate object,  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  patient,  and  the 
favourable  effects  of  confidence  in  his  medical  adviser. 

In  his  examinations,  the  physician  should  put  as  few  leading  questions  aa 
possible.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  he  feels  what  his  attendant 
may  suggest  as  possible  or  probable,  and  may,  therefore,  by  his  answers,  inno- 
cently occasion  or  confirm  an  error.  He  should,  at  first  at  least,  be  induced  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  symptoms;  the  ph3*sician  only  interfering  to  secure 
a  proper  order  to  his  remarks. 

It  occasionally  becomes  necessary,  in  persons  disposed,  from  false  modesty 
or  a  worse  cause,  to  conceal  their  symptoms,  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  cross- 
examination  ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  excite  un- 
kindness;  and  when,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  females,  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  mother  or  attendants,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  procure  it 
thu9«  at  second  hand,  than  to  extort  it  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  the  subject. 

In  examining  young  children,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exciting 
them.  Perfectly  correct  inferences  can  seldom  be  drawn  from  the  examination 
of  a  crying  and  struggling  infant.  Mothers  and  nurses  are  often  greatly  in 
fault  in  this  respect.  To  secure  tempiirary  obedience,  they  often  alarm  the 
child  by  threats  of  what  the  physician  will  do,  and  thus  render  his  medical 
attendant  an  object  of  terror.  There  is  n«^t  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
most  fatal  consequences  have  ensued  from  this  error  on  the  part  of  weak  or 
wicked  care>takers  of  the  young ;  and  every  physician  should  iuculcate  upon 
the  parents,  in  whose  families  he  may  attend,  the  importance  of  teaching  their 
children  rather  to  love  than  to  fear  him. 

In  pur»uiDg  his  investiisatious,  the  physician  should  observe  some  order.  Ho 
will  thus  save  time,  and  gain  clearer  notions  than  by  a  helter  skelter  exami* 
natiiMi.  which,  in  its  devious  course,  must  often  return  upon  itself.  In  general, 
when  the  organ  or  function  affected  is  obvious,  this  should  fir>t  engage  atten- 
lion.     Aftemrdty  or  originally  in  coses  of  any  degree  of  obacurity,  it  ia 
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pbibly  the  best  coarse,  first  to  take  a  survey  of  the  exterior,  and  then  to 
iotent^gate  the  seyeral  functions  suooessively,  beginning  with  the  digestivOy 
ind  following  with  the  others  in  their  natural  order,  as  observed  in  the  fore- 
gmng  genend  history  of  symptoms,  namely,  the  absorbent,  the  respiratory, 
tbe  circulatory,  the  nutritive,  the  secretory,  the  sensorial,  the  intellectual  and 
emotional,  the  motor,  and  the  reproductive.  One  accustomed  to  examinations 
of  this  kind  can  run  through  the  whole  routine  very  rapidly,  and  often  a  glance 
ai  the  function  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  sound  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  that  some  ac- 
eottot  should  be  given  of  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  implements  to  be 
employed.  The  exploratory  processes  which  require  distinct  notice  may  be 
included  under  the  heads  of  inspectumf  paipation  or  the  touch,  presture,  $iic- 
amitm,  pemuiionf  mevumrtment,  and  aiucuUation, 

1.  InMpection. — ^Very  many  symptoms  are  observed  by  simple  inspection. 
This  is  obviously  the  case  with  most  of  those  which  are  quite  external.  Such 
tre  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  patient,  the  general  form  of  his  body 
lad  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  emaciation  general  and 
local,  the  colour  and  other  appearances  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the  several 
features,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  all  the  other  physical  characteristics, 
•0  far  as  they  are  visible.  We  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  penetrate  by  our  vision 
into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Thus,  we  can  examine  tbe  mouth  and  fauces 
directly  by  the  eye.  In  the  inspection  of  the  fauces,  the  mouth  should  be 
opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue,  without  being  in  the  least  pro- 
traded,  should  be  depressed  by  the  handle  of  a  silver  tablespoon,  an  ivory 
folder,  or  wooden  spatula,  or  even  the  finger,  if  no  more  convenient  instrument 
should  be  at  hand.  Many  persons  have  the  faculty  of  so  opening  tbe  mouth 
as  to  exhibit  the  fauces  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  In  others,  the  object 
oan  be  accomplished  by  directing  them  to  open  the  mouth,  and  then  quickly 
make  a  short,  and  as  it  were  spasmodic  inspiration.  In  cases  of  infants,  who 
oannot  or  will  not  protrude  the  tongue,  the  mouth  can  often  be  sufficiently 
examined  by  allowing  them  to  cry.  Instruments,  called  speculumSy  have  been 
invented  for  the  inspection  of  internal  parts,  which  the  eye  cannot  reach.  By 
this  means,  the  state  of  the  uterus  can  often  be  very  advantageously  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  throat  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
examined  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Tuuch,^PaIpation, — In  this  process,  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fingers,  is  laid  gently,  and  without  pressure,  on  the  portion  of 
rarfiuse  to  be  examined.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hand  should  be  as  near  the  ordinary  healthy  medium  as  possible.  In  this 
way,  we  can  judge  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
perues  of  the  skin,  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  its  harshness,  roughness,  soft- 
ness, smoothness,  &c.,  and  of  certain  internal  movements,  which  are  commu- 
■ieatad  to  the  superficies  of  the  body.  One  of  these  movements  is  a  certain 
ivemitas,  thrill,  or  vibration,  produced  in  certain  morbid  states  by  coughing, 
respirBlion,  &o.  Another  is  pulsation,  whether  natural  or  morbid.  A  third 
ii  fluctuation)  which  is  felt  by  the  hand  applied  in  the  manner  above  directed, 
when  percussion  is  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  collection  of  liquid.  A  fourth  is  the  movement  of  tumours,  which  is 
sometimes  made  sensible  to  the  hand  by  a  change  of  position  in  the  body,  or 
by  pressure  with  the  other  hand.  In  performing  the  process,  the  hand  should 
be  applied  accurately  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  that  the 
ikin  should  be  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of  soft  linen  or  muslin. 

Another  mode  of  gaining  information  by  the  touch  is  by  introducing  the 
index  finger  into  the  fiuices  or  posterior  nares,  the  vagina,  or  the  rectum.   The 
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nttil  of  the  finger  sliould  always  be  cufr  ehort,  ia  order  to  avoid  wounding  or 
irritatiTig  the  mucous  luembranc^  and,  in  csnaiinutions  peranum  and  Taginam, 
it3  surfitre  should  be  well  covered  with  lard  or  olive  oil. 

3.  J^rtsmire. — This  may  be  niude  by  the  bulbima  ends  of  the  fingers,  or 
by  the  whole  pahn  of  the  band.  It  detects  tenderness  and  deficieat  seasi- 
brlity,  biirdness  and  softness,  firmness  atid  fliMJCidity,  ektatieity,  and  fluetuatioD, 
It  occasions  rrepihttimi  when  tbe  cellular  tissue  is  tilled  with  air,  and  pitting 
when  it  is  edematous.  It  enables  us  to  as^^rtain  the  existence  of  air  io  the 
Luwels  by  giving  rise  to  a  gur^^ling  sound.  By  means  of  it,  too,  we  discover 
the  ft>rce  of  the  pulse,  tbe  rapidity  of  circulation  in  tbe  capillaries,  and  whe- 
tber  a  red  Fpot  up<jn  the  skin  i»  the  result  of  extrava-sated  blood  or  of  inflam- 
miition.  Generally,  the  pressure  is  luade  equably,  wilb  a  force  proportionate 
to  the  depth  to  be  explored,  Occasionaliy,  bo  were  r,  advantage  may  accrue 
from  a  ttuick,  short,  pretty  strong  presaure  with  ibe  end«  of  the  fingerS|  in 
detecting  deep  seated  tumours,  e^ipecially  in  tbe  abdonien. 

4.  i^ucevmoH. — ^Tbis  term  is  applied  to  a  quick  shaking  motion,  communi- 
cated to  the  trunk  of  a  patient.  It  may  be  effected  by  placing  tbe  h^inds 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  patient,  and  moving  his  body  quickly  backward  and 
forward,  or  by  puttiDg  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  moving  it  in 
the  same  manner  laterally.  When  water  and  air  exist  together  in  a  eavily, 
a  sort  of  splash iiig  sound  may  thus  be  produced,  which  serves  to  detect  that 
particular  morbid  cfinditiou. 

5.  J^t'tTuuion, — This  process  consists  in  striking  upon  the  surface  with 
the  view  either  of  eliciting  sound,  by  tlic  nature  of  which  a  judgment  may 
be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  or  of  priH^uciog  fluctuuting  or 
vibratory  movements  in  liquidsi,  by  which  their  presence  may  be  detected. 

When  percussion  ia  made  over  a  considerable  ciivity  filled  with  air,  a  hollow, 
drum-like,  or  (i/mpnndw  sound  is  produced.  An  example  of  tbiis  sound  ia 
often  afforded  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
W^hen  the  part^  beneath  are  of  a  loose  texture,  consisting  of  small  cells  con- 
taining air,  the  sound  is  less  loud  and  hollow^  but  is  still  ckar.  Such  is  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussing  the  chest,  over  the  healthy  lungs.  When  the 
subjacent  aubstauee  is  solid  or  liquid,  the  sound  is  duU  or  fiat;  and  tbe  degree 
of  dullness  or  flatness  is  proportionatQ  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity. 
An  elastic  body,  like  cartilage,  is  much  more  resonant  than  a  soft,  inelastic 
body,  like  muscle  or  fat.  When  liquids  are  contained  in  the  same  general 
cavity  with  gases,  a  peculiar  tone  is  often  given  to  the  drum  like  sound.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  percussed  has  some  influence  upon  the  sound  elicited 
from  beneath.  Thus,  percussion  on  a  tense  elastic  surface  produces  a  greater 
resonance  than  upon  a  slack  inelastic  one;  because  it  is  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  surface  that  sonorous  movements  are  produced  in  tbe  structuro  or  madsea 
underneath  it. 

Percussion,  as  above  stated,  may  also  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  Uy  exciting  fiuctuatiun,  by  means  of  one  band,  in  this  manner,  in  a 
coOection  of  liquid,  the  movement  may  often  be  readily  perceived  by  the  flat 
of  the  other  band  laid  upon  the  surface.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
abdominaJ  dropsy,  in  which  the  liquid  is  readily  detected  by  placing  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  upon  one  side,  and  striking  quickly  with  the  fingers  oi  the 
right  hand  on  the  opposite  side.  Percussion  over  a  hydatid  tumour  produi 
in  it  a  vibnitory  movement,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  thi 
to  the  hand  upon  the  surf  nee,  as  obaerved  by  M.  Piorry. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  this  proce«8,  we  may  discover  tbe  abnormal  existea< 
of  solids  or  liquids  in  the  interior  where  air  should  be,  and,  on  the  contrary,' 
the  existence  of  air  where  there  should  be  none.     We  can  also  frequently 
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detect  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  morbid  change.  But  it  is  eqaallj  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  draw  any  just  inferences,  we  must  first  have  familiarized 
ourselves  with  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  parts  liable  to  examination  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds  by  which  pecu- 
liar changes  are  indicated.  Hence,  every  student  should  early  begin  to  edu- 
cate his  ear  in  reference  to  this  process,  by  frequent  practice  both  upon  the 
healthy  and  diseased  subject.  To  Avenbrugger,  who  published  his  obeierva- 
tioDS  in  1761,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  process  to  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  .the  chest;  but,  since  his  time,  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  means  of 
diagnosis,  not  only  in  thoracic,  but  also  in  abdominal  diseases. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  percussion  may  be  performed ;  to  wit,  im- 
mediately with  the  fingers  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  elastic  solid.  Practised  in  the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be 
immediate,  in  the  latter  mediate.  The  former  plan  was  employed  by  Aven- 
brugger, the  latter  was  invented  by  M.  Piorry,  who  gave  the  name  of  plex- 
imeter  (from  rXrfiii,  percussion,  ond  jucrpov,  measure),  to  the  intervening  body. 

In  immediate  percussion,  the  ends  of  the  four  fingers,  with  the  nails  pared, 
should  be  brought  together  at  the  same  level,  and  supported  by  the  thumb; 
and  the  impulse  should  be  given  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Another  mode, 
sometimes  very  convenient,  is  to  place  one  finger  upon  or  near  the  surface,  and 
to  cause  the  next  finger  previously  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first,  to  slip  ofi'  from 
it  with  some  force  upon  the  skin.  This  is  fiUiping,  Or,  when  only  a  slight 
impression  is  desired,  the  surface  may  be  tapped  lightly  by  the  flat  of  one  or 
more  fingers  near  their  tip.  To  prevent  the  clicking  sound  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  finger  with  the  skin,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  sound 
to  be  elicited  from  beneath,  it  is  advised  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  piece  of 
soft  and  thin,  close-fitting  muslin  or  linen.  But  this  mode  of  percussion  is 
often  painful  to  the  patient,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  surface 
percussed  causes  differences  in  the  sounds  produced,  which  it  is  difficult  always 
justly  to  discriminate.     Mediate  percussion  is,  therefore,  generally  preferable. 

The  instrument  employed  in  mediate  percussion  may  be  a  flat,  oval,  or  cir- 
ealar  piece  of  ivory,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  large  silver 
coin,  or  a  flat  piece  of  firm  caoutchouc,  which  is  preferable  to  the  others  as  it 
makes  less  sound  of  its  own  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  pleximcter,  is  the  left  index  or 
middle  finger  of  the  operator,  with  its  flat  surface  fitted  accurately  to  the  part 
to  be  examined.  Percussion  is  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  fingers,  the  ends 
being  placed  together,  and  brought  down  perpendicularly  upon  the  plcximeter. 
The  naila  should  be  short,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clicking  sound  produced  by  them. 
The  blow  should  be  quick,  and  made  exclusively  by  the  movement  of  the  wrist, 
and  never  by  that  of  the  elbow,  which  would  give  too  much  force  to  the  im- 
pobe.  Some  substitute  for  the  fingers  a  very  light  hammer,  the  head  of  which 
may  be  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  its  percussing  surface  protected  by  a  soft- 
ish,  somewhat  elastic  substance,  as  felt  or  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  lessen  the  force, 
and  prevent  interfering  sounds.  Caution,  however,  is  requisite,  in  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument,  to  avoid  too  heavy  a  blow.  The  force  of  the  stroke  must 
vary  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  percussed. 
When  it  is  desii^  to  elicit  the  sound  of  a  deep-lying  part,  the  force  must  be 
greater  than  when  one  more  superficial  is  to  be  examined.  Very  different 
sounds  are  produced  by  varying  the  degree  of  force,  when  bodies  of  unequal 
density  lie  at  different  depths. 

M.  Poirson,  of  Paris,  recommends  that  percussion  should  be  performed  by 
means  of  a  common  sewing  thimble,  placed  on  the  middle  or  fore-finger,  so  as 
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to  include  a  stnall  portion  of  air  between  t!ie  end  of  tbe  finger  and  that  of  the 
thimhle.  The  inten?*!! vof  the  sound  elicited  h  said  to  be  thxis  greatly  iDcreased. 
(LomL  3M.  Oaz.,  Jan.  1 850,  p.  1G3;) 

The  giurfiice  to  be  percussed  should  be  naked,  or  flight! j  covered.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  body  must  be  influenced  by  circumstances;  and  it  is  very  oft^n  dcs 
pimble  to  change  the  pof^tur^,  while  percussion  is  continued  upon  the  same  spot. 
In  this  way  the  motion  of  liquids,  or  of  air  in  the  body,  may  often  be  detected. 

A  new  nifxle  of  pcrou-ssion  has  been  propogeil  by  M.  Martin  Solon,  consult- 
inp  in  the  npplication  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  part  to  be  perctij?43d,  and 
striking  upon  the  back  of  it  with  the  closed  fi8t  of  the  other  band*  Pain  ift 
thu8  produced  in  a  diseased  organ  wlxieh  is  not  sennihle  to  mere  pressure;  and 
occasioualiy;  through  the  rmiftr  toftpj  an  organ  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
to  that  upon  which  the  blow  is  given  affords  evidence  of  disease  by  pain,  which 
i»  not,  elicited  by  direct  percussion.  TbaB,  painful  aensations  in  the  liver 
sometimes  follow  a  blow  over  the  region  of  the  gplcenj  which  an  equal  force 
applied  directly  to  the  hefmtic  region  fails  to  produce.  (Jmirn,  de  MaL  ct 
Chirurt],  Prai'tiqueSj  June,  1849.) 

By  a  judicious  combination  of  touch,  preagnre,  and  percussion,  mftny  im* 
porta nt  problems  in  diagnntiis  may  be  very  aatisfactonly  solved,  especially  in 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  cheat  and  abdomen. 

jl/f  a  Sit  remenf, — By  this  process  we  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  different  parts 
of  the  body  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  the  eye.  It  enables  us  to 
determine  whether  the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  is  enlarged  or  dimin* 
ished,  or  whether  the  duo  symmetry  may  have  been  lost  by  partial  change  of 
dimensions.  In  the  healthy  and  normal  state  of  the  frame,  the  two  sides  very 
nearly  correspond » the  right  being  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat  larger, 
in  consc(|ncnce  of  its  more  frequent  exercise.  By  discovering  any  considerable 
departure  fnnii  this  symmetry,  we  may  often  detect  the  existence  of  disease  J 
though  it  m  neoedsary  to  bear  in  mind  that  natural  deformities  in  this  respact 
are  not  uncommon,  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with  the  health.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  application  of  this  process  is  to  the  detection  of  any  increase 
or  diminution  of  bulk  in  a  given  time. 

The  ninst  convenient  instrument  for  measurement  ts  a  tape  of  linen,  or  other 
unexteusible  material,  about  two3'ards  in  length,  and  graduated  in  inches  md 
fjuarlcrs,  which  may  be  kept  wound  up  in  a  circular  box.  Another  instrument, 
by  which  the  diameter  of  a  part  may  be  measured,  is  a  large  pair  of  compasses, 
called  caliipers,  with  blunt  points^  and  a  graduated  scale,  which  serves  to 
measure  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  distance  between  the  pointa. 

In  applying  this  process,  caution  should  be  used  not  to  make  unequal  pres- 
sure; and,  when  the  measurement  is  to  bo  comparative,  to  take  care  that  it 
should  be  made  at  exactly  the  same,  or  at  corresponding  points,  in  the  same 
position  of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  state  of  the  function,  if  that  be  one  of 
Bcnaihie  motion.  Thus,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  chest,  we  should 
make  the  examination  at  the  same  period  of  inspiration  or  expiration.  In  mea- 
suring the  lengths  of  the  lower  limbs^  reference  should  always  be  bad  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis. 

Ait*niliaiiotK — This  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  signiies  the  act  of  listening 
to  the  sounds  devcloptnl  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  made  sensible  upon 
the  surface.  It  was  the  justly  celebrated  Laeuuec  who  first  applied  the  pnioess 
to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  His  discovery  has  been  of  iocalculable  importance 
to  medical  science.  It  was  like  a  new  sense  given  to  our  art,  and  bus  probably 
served  more  than  any  other  single  discovery,  in  the  present  century,  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge^  and  to  give  precision  to  what  was  before 
vaguely  known. 
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AuicalUtion  is  performed  either  dirootly  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  surface, 
or  indirectly  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope.  Performed  in 
the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be  immediate^  in  the  latter,  tneih'ate.    Laenneo 

CTerred  the  use  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  his  arguments  in  its  favour  have  not 
n  eoosidered  conclusive;  and  immediate  auscultation  is  now  generally  pre- 
ferred, unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ear  is  the  most  convenient 
instrumeni.  It  is  always  at  hand,  and,  by  the  fEusility  with  which  it  can  be 
applied,  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  pass  from  point  to  point,  saves 
much  time.  The  head  receives,  by  this  plan,  a  support  against  the  body  of 
the  patient ;  and  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  holding  it 
in  an  awkward  and  sometimes  painful  position.  The  sounds  are  not  confused 
by  the  noise  which  the  instrument  makes  with  every  movement  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  operator  is  spared  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  properly  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities. When  the  surface  is  uncleanly,  it  can  be  covered  with  a  clean  tuwel, 
sr,  if  necessary,  by  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin  oil-cloth.  There  are,  however, 
dreumstances  in  which  the  stethoscope  is  preferable.  In  the  cases  of  fe- 
males, it  must  often  be  so  upon  a  point  of  delicacy.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
estimate  sounds  in  a  very  narrow  space,  as  over  the  valves  of  the  heart,  for 
example,  the  instrument  is  almost  essential.  It  is  also  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  place  to  be  examined  cannot  be  readily  reached  by  the  ear;  as  in 
the  h<illow  which,  in  emaciated  patients,  often  exists  beneath  the  clavicle. 

The  stethoscope  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft  light  wood,  or  of  gutta  percha, 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  with  the  bore  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
hot,  towards  the  base,  enlarging  into  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  so  as  to  admit 
sovod  from  a  larger  surface.  The  diameter  of  the  owning  at  tike  lower  extre- 
mity should  be  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  The  upper  end  is  fitted  with  an  ear 
^eoe,  which  may  be  either  flat  or  slightly  convex,  and  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  nipple-shaped  projection  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  When  the  instrument 
is  employed  to  detect  sounds  within  very  narrow  limits,  its  larger  extremity 
should  be  fitted  with  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  having  a  bore  through  it  cor- 
responding with  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  equable  tube.  The  souud  is  then  conveyed  distinctly  to  the  ear 
only  from  the  portion  of  surface  corresponding  with  the  narrowed  opening  of 
the  instrument. 

A  flexible  tube  has  been  introduced  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wooden 
stethoscope,  by  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  who  found  it  especially  adapted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  It  is  made  like  the  flexible 
ear-trumpet,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  ivory  to  adapt  it  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  other  with  an  expanded  termi- 
nation for  application  to  the  chest.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  in  car- 
diac diseases  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  common  stethoscope,  convey  to  the 
car  the  impulse  along  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  applying  the  stethoscope,  care  must  be  taKen  that  it  be  accurately  adapted 
to  the  part  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  that,  though  held  firmly,  it  should  not 
he  prened  forcibly,  so  as  to  occasion  discomfort. 

Whether  immediate  or  mediate  auscultation  be  employed,  the  surface,  as  a 
general  rule,  shoukl  either  be  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  slight  and  closely 
fitting  material,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  rustle  with  movement.  Sometimes 
the  sounds  are  so  decided  that  they  can  be  heard  through  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  clothing ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  above  caution  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary.  But  there  is  always  danger  of  confusing  the  sounds  of  the  interior 
with  those  made  by  the  friction  of  two  layers  of  clothing  upon  the  surface. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  employing  this  process,  that  there  is  often  great 
danger  of  taking  cold  from  the  exposure  of  a  naked,  or  but  slightly  covered 
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iirface  to  the  cold  air..  Thf»  exterior  air,  therefore,  should  be  duly  warm,  and 
the  exposure  shnuld  continue  nu  longer  than  necessary.  I  have  no  deulit  that 
patienti^,  with  diseuse  of  the  ehest,  often  suiTer  greiitly  from  a  neglect  of  thia 
autinii„  It  has  h(>en  ascertained  that  the  muscjea  give  rise,  during  their  eon- 
Nraction,  to  a  gound  which  is  audible  in  auscultation.  When,  therefore,  the 
examination  is  made  in  reference  to  nn  internal  part,  the  mufiele  which  may 
he  beneath  the  ear  should  always  he  in  a  i^t^iteof  relaxation.  Wlien  stooping, 
as  often  h«ppens,  nffeetg  the  hearing,  and  confuses  the  perceptions  of  the 
operator,  he  should  perform  tlie  prnces^a  either  sitting,  or  liTieelin;;  bj  the  bed- 
side, lie  should  always  uko  avoid  constrained  positions,  which  must  tend  to 
distract  his  attention.  If  he  should  happen  to  hear  belter  with  one  ear  than  with 
the  other,  he  should  always  cm  ploy  the  most  delicate  preferably.  The  pounds 
observed  in  auscultation,  as  well  as  their  indications,  will  be  subjects  of  detail 
under  the  particular  diseascB  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  they  are  available. 

Auscultfition  and  percussion  may  sometimes  be  udvantageously  united,  as 
originally  hinted  by  Lrtennec,*  and  conclusively  shown  by  JJrsi.  P.  Cammann 
and  A.  Clark,  of  New  York.  (See  New  York  Jfjurn,  of  Me^h  and  Sttrtj,^  July, 
1H40.)  By  means  of  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
ear  will  sometimes  distinguish  sounds  produced  by  percussion,  which  are  quit** 
inappreciable  without  such  aid.  The  precise  limits  of  different  organs,  the 
existence  and  position  of  organic  changes,  and  the  continuity  or  separation  of 
contiguous  solid  bodies,  may  thus  be  more  certainly  detected  than  by  percus- 
iSion  alone. 

Chemiral  and  Microscopical  examinations  may  sometimes  be  employed  by 

the  practitioner  with  advantage  in  diagnosis.     Chemical  tests  are  indispensa- 

li)le  in  the  detection  of  certain  important  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  and  they 

liiave  been  suceessfully  applied  also  to  the  detection  of  bile,  and  to  the  nppro- 

"'ciation  of  the  condition  of  the  bloi>d.     The  niicro.*^copc  is  useful,  in  numeroiw 

instances,  in  detecting  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  and  the  aecrctioos,  aad 

in  distinguishing  one  morbid  product  from  another. 
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PROGNOSIS. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  future  courw  of  atiy  dtseaiie, 
including  its  changes  and  termination,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are  likely 
to  occur.  AVe  are  guided,  in  making  such  a  decision,  by  c^ur  knowledge  of 
the  course  which  the  same  disease  Las  ordinarily  pursued,  together  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  case  under  consideration.  In 
most  instances,  only  probable  opiniouBcan  be  formed  of  precise  results,  though 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  main  result  may  be  predicted,  with  great  con- 
fidence, iti  general  terms.  Thus,  certain  diseases  almost  always  end  in  recovery, 
others  with  a  more  than  enu:il  universality  have  a  fatal  termination.  But  we 
cannot  determine,  with  precision,  the  period  of  these  changes.  Some  com- 
plaints run  a  specific  course,  having  certain  stages,  and  ending,  as  a  general 
rule,  about  the  same  time.  In  relation  to  these,  we  may  ordiniirily  make  our 
predictions  with  some  confidence.  Others,  agiiin,  without  anything  specific  in 
their  nature,  are  apt  to  terminate  within  cerliiin  limits,  as  from  seven  to  ten 
days  J  and  these  too  occasionally  admit  of  a  tolerably  correct  prognosis.  But, 
even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  so  many  accidents  occur  to  change  the  accustomed 

*  See  LacuDeo  on  Mediate  Auicultfttion,  in  the  tliird  article  of  chA|».  it.,  on  Poen* 

motUorax. 
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coarse,  so  many  inappreciable  iDfluences  are  at  work  of  which  the  effects  can- 
not be  calculated,  that  predictions  should  almost  always  be  made  with  caution. 
A  physician  may  gain  some  reputation  by  a  happy  guess,  announced  with  an 
tppetrance  of  confidence;  but  the  habit  of  making  such  guesses  must  often  end 
io  discreditable  failure,  and,  at  all  events,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  proper 
ielf>re^ct. 

Io  cases  of  great  danger,  yet  not  incurable,  much  caution  is  requisite  in 
mtking  the  patient  acquainted  with  his  condition,  as  the  effect  on  his  mind 
might  insure  the  worst  issue  to  the  disease.  Yet  moral  considerations  should 
liave  some  weight;  and  a  conscientious  physician  may  well  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  withholding  information,  which  may  be  essential  to  higher  interests 
ereo  than  those  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that 
DO  eiclusive  course  can  be  pursued  with  propriety.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
prohably  best  that  the  patient  should  not  be  informed  of  his  danger;  but, 
ihoold  he  seriously  ask  for  information,  and  his  mind  appear  to  the  physician 
in  a  8tat«  capable  of  properly  using  it,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  with- 
held. My  own  practice  has  usually  been  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
of  his  danger,  and  leave  to  them,  who  better  understand  his  spiritual  wants 
than  the  physician  generally  can  do,  the  care  of  his  interests  in  that  respect, 
Biking  them,  however,  fully  understand  whatever  risk  may  be  incurred. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  can  have 
any  modifying  influence  over  the  disease,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  a  prognosis.  Age,  sex,  modes  of  life,  place  of  residence,  previous 
state  of  health,  &o.  &c.,  are  circumstances  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  It  not 
anfreqaently  happens  that  certain  diseases  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  under 
eertaiD  peculiar  influences;  while  there  are  influences  which  add  increased 
danger  to  diseases  of  all  kinds  which  may  be  exposed  to  them.  Extreme  old 
age,  the  puerperal  state,  habitual  intemperance,  long  continued  mental  dis- 
tren,  exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses,  and  debility  from  previous  disease, 
impoverished  diet,  or  impure  air,  usually  augment  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavourable.  Cases  of  disease 
at  the  commencement  of  epidemics  are  often  much  more  severe  than  those 
which  occur  near  their  close.  Youth,  previous  health,  temperance,  easy  cir- 
eomstanoes,  and  a  cheerful  temperament,  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on 
disease,  and  of  course  on  the  prognosis. 

Certain  symptoms,  or  conditions  of  system,  may  generally  be  considered  as 
extremely  unfavourable  signs.  Such  is  the  case,  in  chronic  diseases,  with 
dropsy  supervening  upon  organic  affection,  progressive  emaciation  without  an 
obvioos  canae,  and  the  appearance  of  aphthad  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Such, 
too,  in  the  latter  stage  of  disease,  are  the  hippocratic  countenance ;  involuntary 
feeal  evacuations;  a  tendency  to  slide  downward  in  bed;  delirium,  in  which 
the  patient  wishes  to  return  home  when  not  absent  from  homo,  or  in  which, 
though  greatly  enfeebled  by  disease,  he  is  yet  able  to  rise  out  of  bed  and 
walk  0ome  distance;  extreme  subsultus  tendinum ;  a  disposition,  alluded  to  by 
Chomel  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  approaching  death,  to  draw  the  arm  to- 
ward! the  body,  when  it  is  raised  in  order  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt;  diffi- 
ealty  or  impossibility  of  protruding  the  tongue,  or  trembling  in  that  organ 
when  it  is  protruded;  difficulty  of  deglutition  or  speech;  the  absence  of  pulse; 
great  coldness  of  the  extremities;  excessive  frequency  of  breathing;  hiccough ; 
hbck  vomit ;  and  a  purple  or  livid  appearance  of  existing  wounds  or  ulcers. 
Signs  of  a  favourable  issue  are,  the  occurrence  of  critical  symptoms  when  not 
extreme,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  indicated  by  cleaning 
of  the  tongae,  a  return  of  the  pulse  towards  its  healthy  state,  a  return  of  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  skin,  &c.     (See  CanvaleKencef  p.  197.) 
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It  is  a  que?Hon  of  great  importance,  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for  ihe  pb  j- 
iician  to  interfere  in  the  iiianageojeat  of  diseaien.  There  is  no  doubt  tb;it 
too  much  ma}*  be  and  often  ha:^  been  dooe^  and  tbat  aa  much  eril  m:jj  afcrue 
from  this  cause  aji  from  doin^  too  little.  The  jouiig  pmctitioner  abould  be 
stronj^li,'  imprejsiied  with  tlie  truth,  that,  in  tlie  preat  niajnritj  of  cnses,  difease 
will  end  in  rocovery,  whether  unrJer  treatment  or  not.  He  is  not  to  suppose 
that  ev<^ry  instance  of  recovery  nn^ler  liif  management  Is  a  cure.  The  preva- 
lence of  empiricism  is,  in  n  eonsidenibfe  degree,  agcribable  to  the  p<>pular 
error,  thfit  a  favourable  termimttiiin  of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  mcuna 
etn ployed.  Putient*  often  survive  improper  and  even  injariuus  treHtmenf, 
«nd,  believing  tlieraseives  ciire^l,  naturally  acquire  confidence  in  the  practi- 
tioner, or  in  the  suppoaed  remedy,  3Iedieid  men  may  do  much  towrtrdft  ff»b- 
viating  the  evil,  by  imbuing  the  populur  mind  with  aceumte  notions  in  this 
respect.  But  they  should  ej*pecially  guurd  tbems^elves  nttainjit  a  participation 
in  the  error.  An  iaiprcpsi*m  that  medicines  are  essential  or  important,  in  all 
cages,  will  often  lead  to  their  uanecosary,  and  even  to  their  injurious  employ- 
ment It  cannot  be  doubted  thnt  di!icusif\s,  which,  if  undisturbed,  would  have 
epontaneousiy  terminated  in  health,  have  often  received  an  unfavourable  turn 
ifrtmi  otficious  interference. 

liut  it  must  nut  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  intervention 
[of   the    pliysician    in    useless.      On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  cajes  irhich 
Mfould  end  favourably  if  trusted  to  nature  alone,  he  may  often  do  much  good 
►  ky  fthortening  the  duration  of  the  complaint^  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
tient,  and  preventing  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous  sequelae.     In  many 
»,  bis  aid  in  essential  to  the  preaervation  of  life.     While,  therefore,  we 
fguard  ourselves  against  the  evils  of  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  effic4icy 
^of  therapeutical  mea.^iurea,  we  should  equally  avoid  the  no  les»  injurious  influ- 
ence of  utter  scepticism,     8uch,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  art,  that  expe- 
rience or  observation  alone  can  give  the  necessary  acumen  f<*r  a  prf»per  deci- 
sion, as  to  the  greater  or  Ic^s  energy  of  the  means  rcquii*ed  in  m<isil  individunl 
c&sep.     The  most  thnt  precept  can  do  is  to  call  atteoiion  to  the  importance  of 
ft  juj*t  disicrimiuaticpn  in  this  re€>pect. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease^  we  should  endeavour  to  be  guided  bj  certain 
rules  or  principles,  and  not  surrender  ourselves  to  the  accidental  suggestions 
of  (he  moment.     The  attempt  should  alwtiy^  be  made,  by  a  careful  exaoji na- 
tion into  the  nature,  seat,  cau^e,  Ac,  of  the  di,seasc,  to  deduce  iudicatioDS  of 
treatment;  in  other  wordt^,  reus^ona  for  the  employment  of  certain  iufluenoea 
kcalcuiated  to  prove  remediHL     The  character  of  these  influences  being  known, 
jt  then  onl^*  remains  lo  fultil  the  indications  which  may  have  been  deduced. 
I Jt  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  present,  first,  certain  general  therapeu* 
meal  indications,  and,  secondly,  an   account  equally  general  of  the  remodial 
neasure^  that  may  be  employed  to  meet  them. 
It  often,  however*  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obscure  &9 
(to  offer  no  clear  indications  of  treat incnt*     Under  such  circumstances,  we  may 
obey  the  dictates  of  experience  alone,  and  employ  measures  which  huv«  re- 
peatedly succeeded  in  similar  cabes,  though  not  iiuggeated  by  any  rational  view 
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of  the  disease.  The  science  of  medicine  is  yet  very  imperfect ;  and  we  must 
oflen  content  ourselves  with  means  which  we  know  to  be  useful^  without  un- 
derstanding fully  their  modes  of  action. 

In  doubtful  cases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  fail  us,  the  best  rule  is 
to  adopt  the  expectant  plan  ;  that  is,  to  do  little  or,  nothing  which  can  strongly 
impress  the  system,  and  await  further  developements,  trusting  in  the  mean  time 
to  nature.  Measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much  more  likely  to  prove 
noxious  than  remedial. 


SECTION  I. 
GENERAL  INDICATIONS. 

IjTbe  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  is  among  the  most  important  therapeu- 
tical indications.     In  many  cases,  the  disease  is  sustained  soleJy  by  its  con- 
tboanoe,  and  yields  immediately  when  it  ceases  to  operate.     Thus,  nervous 
headaches  often  depend  upon  the  habitual  use  of  coffee,  dyspepsia  upon  indi- 
gestible food  with  want  of  exercise,  and  colic  upon  irritant  matters  in  the  bowels ; 
and  the  list  might  be  extended  through  a  long  catalogue  of  diseases.     In  all 
rach  instances^  little  more  is  required  of  the  physician  than  to  ascertain  and 
remove  the  cause.     In  other  cases,  though  the  disease  may  not  yield  imme- 
diately after  the  cause  has  ceased,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  its  continuance, 
and  often  cannot  be  cured  until  afler  its  removal.     Thus,  cholera  infantum 
frequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine,  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  air 
of  cities ;  and  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  can  be  cured,  in  many  in- 
ataiiees,  only  by  residence  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes.     Here,  attention  to 
the  indication  at  present  under  consideration  is  indispensable.    In  a  third  set 
of  cases,  the  cause  either  adds  nothing,  by  its  continuance,  to  the  violence  of 
the  disease  when  once  produced,  as  probably  in  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
ie.,  or  ceases  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  as  often  in  inflam- 
matory diseases  resulting  from  cold.     In  such  instances,  attention  to  thb  cause 
18  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  only  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  lead  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.     In  search- 
ing for  the  cause  of  disease,  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the  attention  must  be 
directed  not  only  to  exterior  agents,  but  to  those  also  which  may  exist  within 
the  system.     One  morbid  action  or  condition  is  very  frequently  the  result  of 
another;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  former  affection 
often  implies  the  cure  of  the  latter. 

2.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should 
next  inquire  into  its  precise  seat,  and  endeavoui;  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
this  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.  If  it  prove  to  be  so,  the  promi- 
nent indication  will  be  to  correct  the  state  of  that  fluid.  Much  time  is  often 
lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  I  have  known  cases  to  run  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  obstinately  resisting  various  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  appa- 
rently relieved  for  a  time,  quickly  relapsing  into  their  previous  condition, 
which  have  yielded,  immediately  and  permanently,  to  measures  calculated  to 
restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.  Of  these  measures,  attention  to 
the  diet  is  among  the  most  effectual;  though  medicines  and  other  remedial 
means  are  not  without  an  important  influence.  As  examples  of  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  mainly  concerned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  plethora,  anaemia, 
foaryy,  and  purpura. 

3.  Id  relation  to  diseases  affecting  the  solids,  which  include  the  vast  majority 
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of  morbid  affections,  an  obvioua  indication  is  to  restore  their  due  grade  to  the 
vital  actions,  whether  these  he  elevated  or  depressed,  and  whether  the  affection 
reside  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  S3'3tem.  Peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
the  elevation  or  depression,  or  mere  perversions  of  the  vital  actions,  without 
obvious  deviation  from  the  healthy  grade,  must  be  encountered  bj  means  which 
experience  may  have  pointed  out  as  best  fitted  to  answer  the  end  in  view, 

4.  The  course,  naturiil  tendency,  aud  natural  termination  of  the  disease 
afford  importiint  indications. 

The  practitioner  shouldj  in  the  beginning,  carefully  note  whether  the  diaeaae 
is  regularly  (ntermiUent  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  no  matter  what  may,  in 
other  respects,  be  the  nature  of  the  affection,  it  will  almost  always  yield  readily 
to  treatment.  Patients  have  often  been  unnecessarily  exposed  to  protracted 
suffering,  from  a  neglect  of  this  precantion  on  the  part  of  their  attending 
phj^sician.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  of  fever,  pain,  or  other  disordered 
action  or  sensation,  occurring  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other 
day,  and  going  off  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  with  perfect  freedom 
from  the  affection  in  the  interval,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  cure 
may  be  effected,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  an  energetic  employ- 
ment  of  the  remedies  denominated  an ti- periodic  or  anti-intermittent.  These 
remedies  will  be  detailed  iu  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  iutermitteut  fever. 

Should  the  disease  be  rvmktenty  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  it  into  the 
intermittent  form,  by  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  resolve  the  paroxysm ;  and 
this  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  watching  the  process  by  which  nature 
appears  disposed  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  assisting  her  by  appropriate 
measures.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  a  remittent  fever  may  sometimes  be  en- 
tirely resolved  by  favouring  the  natural  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  the  diseiiae 
converted  into  an  intermittent.  In  very  many  instances,  remilteEt  diseases, 
edp>ecially  when  the  remission  is  considerablo^  will  yield  entirely  ta  the  anti- 
periodic  treatment. 

Some  diseases  run  a  certain  course,  which  cannot  be  interrupted  unless  bj 
the  destruction,  or  at  the  risk  of  life.  Such  arc  most  of  the  exanthematoua 
fevers.  In  these,  when  fully  formed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt, 
by  violent  measures,  to  interrupt  their  progress.  The  practitioner  should  be 
content  with  watching  them  through  their  course,  removing  or  preventing 
injurioTM  influences,  moderating  their  violence,  correcting  as  far  as  possible 
any  tendency  to  fatal  disorganizatioD^,  and  conducting  them  to  a  favourable 
issue.  lie  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a  certain  term  which  cannot 
be  shortened;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  so  far  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  system  as  to  disable  it  from  holding 
out  to  the  end. 

Other  diseases  are  indefinite  in  their  course,  having  a  tendency  sooner  or 
later,  when  not  unusually  violent,  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  often  capable 
of  being  arrested  or  shortened.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  the  practitioner 
should  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  apparent  danger.  Should  they  be  very 
threatening,  he  would  be  justified  in  employing  energetic  measures  to  arrest 
them,  even  at  some  risk.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  moderate,  and 
likely  to  end  spontaneously  in  health,  he  should  be  more  cautious  in  the  use 
of  remedies,  lest  he  may  injuriously  interfere  with  the  processes  of  nature,  ntid 
put  at  hazard  what  might  otherwise  be  safe.  Remedies  should  always  bear  a 
relation  to  the  disease;  and  violence  in  therapeutics  is  never  justifiable  when 
moderation  is  adet^uate  to  the  same  good  end.  Another  important  rule,  is  not 
to  change  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  doing  well,  in  the  mere  hope  of  doing 
better.  ^'Let  well  enough  alone''  is  a  vulgar  maxim^  not  less  applicable  to 
thempeaties  than  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
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A  third  set  of  diseases,  though  not  iDcarable,  have  a  tendency  to  a  fatal 
termination,  unless  interrupted.  These  must  be  checked  at  all  events,  mild 
measures  being  employed  if  sufficient,  but  the  most  energetic  if  necessary. 

Lastly,  there  are  diseases  essentially  fatal  in  their  character,  for  which  at 
least  no  remedies  have  yet  been  discovered.  Here,  we  should  make  no  vain 
attempts  to  effect  cures  by  violent  remedies,  or  excessive  medication.  These 
only  tend  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  system. 
Palliation  and  alleviation  only  should  be  aimed  at.  By  preventing  all  aggra- 
vating influences,  and  employing  means  calculated  to  correct  excessive  action, 
or  support  failing  strength,  without  undue  exhaustion  in  the  former  case,  or 
undue  excitement  in  the  latter,  we  may  of^n  greatly  prolong  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  it  much  more  tolerable  to  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
18  important  not  to  wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system  by  excessive  stimu- 
lation, ns  not  to  exhaust  its  strength  directly  by  depleUon. 

5.  The  stage  of  the  disease  should  always  be  considered  in  the  application 
of  remedies.  In  the  forming  stage,  diseases  may  sometimes  be  arrested  at 
once  by  prompt  and  well-considered  measures,  which  would  be  useless  after 
they  have  been  completely  formed.  A  commencing  catarrh  may  often  be  set 
aside  by  a  dose  of  opium,  which  might  greatly  aggravate  it  when  established. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  diseases  almost  always  bear  depletory  measures  better 
than  in  the  advanced;  A  bleeding  which  would  be  beneficial  in  the  first  few 
days  of  a  fever  or  inflammation,  might  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
towards  the  close.  The  contrary  is  almost  always  the  case  with  stimulants, 
which  are  often  requisite  to  support  the  system  under  the  exhaustion  of  an 
tdvanced  disease,  though,  if  employed  in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  been 
highly  injurious.  Inflammation,  in  which  depletory  and  sedative  measures 
are  proper  in  the  early  stages,  often  calls  for  the  use  of  tonics,  or  more  power- 
ful stimulants,  to  obviate  the  cxhauAion  produced  by  the  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene with  which  it  closes.  • 

6.  The  supervention  of  another  disease  upon  the  original,  or  the  aggrava- 
tion of  an  attendant  symptom  into  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  the  primary 
afleetion,  are  circumstances  which  call  for  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  often  affords  new  indications 
of  treatment. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  ft/stem  at  the  time  of  attack  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  remedies,  and  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  same  disease 
requires  a  very  different  treatment  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution,  with  a 
plethoric  circulation,  and  healthy  blood,  from  that  which  would  be  suitable  in 
the  feeble,  the  anemic,  and  those  in  whom  the  blood  is  depraved  or  vitiated. 
An  amount  of  depletion  which  might  be  essential  in  the  former,  would  prove 
highly  dangerous  if  not  fettal  in  the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consiaeration  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  habitu- 
ally placed,  and  those  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

A^  is  not  without  its  influence.  Infancy  is  more  impressible  than  man- 
hood, and  therefore  requires  more  caution  in  the  use  of  remedies.  Though 
more  rapid  in  the  curative  processes,  it  is  yet  more  readily  depressed  below 
the  point  of  reaction.  The  nervous  system  at  this  age  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, and  frequent  calls  are  made  fbr  remedies  addressed  to  the  support  of  that 
system.  This  fiict  is  often  fatally  overlooked  in  the  advanced  stages  of  infantile 
diseases.  Oii  age  also  demands  caution.  Though  less  susceptible  than  middle 
life,  it  is  less  capable  of  supporting  excesses  of  any  kind,  and  should,  there- 
fbre,  as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  with  more  reserve.  As  the  blood  is  made 
less  rapidlji  it  should  be  more  sparingly  abstracted ;  and  greater  care  should 
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bo  observed  not  to  give  medicines  in  overdoses.  Eveo  stimulants  in  excess 
are  less  safe  than  in  earlier  life,  becauso  there  is  gcuerallj  some  frailty  in  the 
organization,  especially  in  the  brain,  which  may  cause  it  to  give  way  under 
any  considerable  ezooss  of  arterial  action. 

Sex  also  has  its  peculiarities.  Woman  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respeoti  more 
delicately  than  man.  During  menstruation,  peculiar  care  is  required,  in  the 
use  of  remedies,  not  to  interfere  with  that  process;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
unless  treatment  is  imperiously  required,  it  should  either  be  suspended  or 
moderated.  Pregnancy  also  calls  for  certain  oautions.  Though  it  usually 
tolerates  bleeding  well,  especially  when  advanced,  it  contraindicates  perturba- 
ting  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  violent  emetics  and  cathartics. 

The  sanguine  tcmperameaU  bears  depletion  better  than  the  phlegmatic  or 
nervous. 

ImUvidual  pccuUaritiet  or  nliofyncrasies  require  a  careful  attention.  The 
practitioner  should  listen  respectfully  to  the  representations  of  the  patient  as 
to  any  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  he  may  possess,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  representations,  should  himself  make  inquiries  upon  the  point.  He  will 
thus  be  spared  many  awkward,  and  some  serious  or  even  fatal  accidents.  Thus, 
death  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  which  mi|jht 
have  been  avoided  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  susceptibility 
of  the  patient  to  the  mercurial  impression,  llemedies  which  usually  produce 
no  unpleasant  effect  whatever,  act  with  great  violence  in  some  individuals. 
I  know  a  lady,  in  whom  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  pipsisscwa 
{Chimaphila  umUUata)  produces  excessive  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  with  a  fiery  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

IkredUary  (endencics  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  doubtful  ease,  the 
scale  may  often  with  great  proprictv  incline  towards  one  or  the  other  side, 
according  to  the  known  constitutional  hAits  of  the  parent.  The  son  of  scro- 
fulous parents  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  bo  treated  very  differently 
from  one  in  whom  no  morbid  hereditary  tendency  could  be  suspected. 

Clnnate  has  a  modifying  influence  over  the  effect  of  remedies.  Neither 
bleeding  nor  general  stimulation  is  so  well  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  as  by  those  of  temperate  or  cold  latitudes ;  while  the  influence  of 
ealoiuol  us  a  cathartic  is  porbups  in  general  better  borne,  in  consequence  of 
the  I088  susceptibility  of  the  liver. 

The  habits  of  the  patient  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  always 
bo  investigated.  Exhaustion  from  sensual  excess^;  debility  and  depravation 
of  the  blood  from  starvation,  or  from  bad  food  and  air;  repletion  from  glut- 
tonous indulgence  of  the  appetite;  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks; 
and  the  influence  of  occupation  and  trades,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
))rescribiug.  In  persons  accustomed  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  it  should 
1)0  recollected  that  vast  and  fatal  depression  often  follows  the  abstinence  eon* 
sctiuout  upon  attacks  of  illness,  aipiinst  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  praoti- 
tionor  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  such  instances,  particularly  in  those  of 
druukards,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  by 
the  continued  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  even  while  bleeding  may  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  an  acute  and  dangerous  attack  of  inflammation. 

IWi'iifus  disease  generally  leaves  a  debility  which  renders  the  patient  less 
a1)le  to  bear  depleting  or  dcpressinff  measures.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  in  which  this  influence  is  to  bo  considered.  Peculiar  diatheses,  such  as 
the  rLeuuiatie,  the  gouty,  the  tuberculous,  &c.,  often  have  a  wonderfully  modi- 
fying influence  upon  accidental  diseases,  upon  which  they  are  apt  to  impress 
more  ur  less  of  their  own  character.  No  practitioner  can  do  justice  to  his 
patieutS;  who  does  not  bear  this  fiiot  in  mind  in  prescribing. 
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8.  Qnncidmt  influences  often  greatly  modify  the  morbid  results  of  parti- 
cnkr  causes.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  important  are  the  micumntic  in- 
ftwfmxj  and  that  of  epidemics.  Without  attending  to  these,  the  practitioner 
most  be  liable  to  the  most  fatal  blunders.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  dis- 
eases of  miasmatic  regions  assume  a  character  morb  or  less  analogous  to  that 
of  the  peculiar  fevers  by  which  they  are  infested.  Fevers  arising  frAn  other 
causes,  and  even  the  ordinary  phlegmasiee,  occurring  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, exhibit  generally  the  remittent  aspect  of  the  proper  miasmatic  fever,  and, 
Uke  it,  require  less  depletion  than  in  other  situations,  and  often  yield  most 
happily  to  quinia.  Epidemics  are  notorious  for  their  quality  of  imparting 
something  of  their  own  nature  to  all  other  co-existing  diseases:  Now  some- 
times  the  epidemic  influence  conduces  to  ^  sthenic  or  vigorous  state  of  sys- 
tem, sometimes  to  an  asthenic,  feeble,  or  typhoid  condition.  In  the  former 
case,  diseases  ordinarily  of  a  feeble  character  assume  a  degree  of  energy  and 
elevation  which  requires  depletion  ]  in  the  latter,  inflammatory  complaints, 
which  usually  yield  most  readily  to  copious  bleeding,  sometimes  become  so 
prostrate  as  to  forbid  evacuation,  and  even  to  require  the  support  of  active 
stimulation.  This  latter  effiect  w^  frequently  witnessed  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  our  great  typhous  epidemic. 

9.  The  pointings  of  nature  should  be  watched  for,  and  regarded  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  even  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  the  deductions 
of  our  reason,  and  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  experience.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  progress  of  a  disea.se,  the  patient  expresses  a  wish  for  some  arti- 
cle of  food  or  drink,  some  medicine,  or  some  change  in  other  respects  in  his 
management,  which  seems  to  the  physician  altogether  improper.  As  similar 
wishes  are  often  the  mere  result  of  the  restlessness  and  caprice  of  disease,  it 
is  of  course  very  properly  denied  by  the  physician.  But  if  the  same  wish  is 
repeated  time  after  time,  resisting  alike  the  authority  of  the  physician,  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  patient  himself,  it  acquires  an  altogether  different 
value.  It  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  probably  a  real  want  of  the  system, 
an  indication  presented  by  nature,  which  ought  to  be  indulged.  At  first, 
however,  it  should  be  gratified  cautiously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
harm  could  result  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  mistake.  Should  apparent 
good  result  from  the  first  careful  trial,  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed ; 
and  the  practitioner  will  often  be  gratified  at  witnessing  a  rapid  recovery, 
dating  from  the  moment  of  his  judicious  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  to 
this  imperious  call  of  the  system. 

10.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  of  practice,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
disease  under  treatment,  to  fittend  to  the  state  of  the  functions,  and  to  correct 
any  disorder  in  them,  even  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  disease. 
The  bowels,  especially,  should  bo  kept  regular,  and  fecal  accumulation  sedu- 
lously guarded  against.  The  secretions  of  the  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys,  should 
be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state.  Irregularities  in  the 
circulation,  the  diffusion  of  temperature,  and  the  nervous  actions,  should  also 
receive  attention.  As  it  is  nqt  always  possible  to  determine  how  far  diseases 
are  mutually  dependent,  we  may  thus  occasionally  out  off,  unknowingly,  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  principal  affection,  and  render  its  cure  comparatively  easy. 

11.  There  are  various  effects  of  disease  which  require  treatment,  without 
reference  to  any  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  actions.  Such  are  certain 
liquid  accumulations,  as  in  different  iBorms  of  dropsy ;  organized  solid  pro- 
ducts of  deranged  secretion,  as  in  the  swelling  and  hardness  which  inflamnla- 
tion  often  leaves  behind  it ;  and  various  solid  deposits  from  the  fluid  secre- 
tions, as  urinary  and  biliary  calculi.  These,  however,  as  they  constitute 
special  diseases,  and  offer  special  indications,  do  not  call  for  particular  consi- 
deration in  this  place. 
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SECTION  II. 
GKNEBAL  THERAPtUTIO  PB0CE88S8. 

These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  1.  depletion ;  2.  repletion ;  3. 
dilution;  4.  stimulation;  5.  sedation;  6.  revulsion;  7.  supersession;  8. 
alteration;  9.  elimination;  10.  chemical  action ;  and  11.  mechanical  action. 

I.  Depletion. — By  this  term  it  is  intended  to  express  a  diminution  <rf 
the  bloody  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  mass,  or  to  some  one  or  more  of  ita 
solid  constituents.  When  a  porticm  of  the  blood  is  abstractedi  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  is  altered.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
diminution  in  the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels  is  increased  absorption ;  and, 
as  water  is  absorbed  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  solid  principles,  the 
consequence  is  that  the  blood  becomes  diluted.  It  is,  therefore,  less  stimu* 
lant,  and  less  capable  of  affording  the  due  support  to  the  functions,  almost  all 
of  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  it.  Depletion  consequently  tends,  by 
a  reduction  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  to  diminish  the 
vital  actions.  It  depresses  especially  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  whole 
circulatory  system.  It  diminishes  also  digestion,  respiration,  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, calorification,  and  the  functions  of  animal  life.  This  last  effect  is  ren« 
dered  obvious,  when  depletion  is  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  Lan« 
guor,  impaired  sensation,  deficient  emotional  and  intellectual  energy,  muscular 
weakness,  even  fiuntness,  and  positive  syncope,  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
due  influences  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain.  But  there  is  one  function,  thai 
of  absorption,  which  appears  to  be  promoted.  To  supply  the  loss  of  blood, 
the  liquids  and  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  taken  up  with  more  than  the 
Usual  rapidity,  and  water  is  copiously  absorbed  from  the  contents  of  the  ali« 
mentary  canal,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  external  air. 

Applications. — -The  therapeutical  applications  of  depletion  are  obvious. 
It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  excess  of  vascular  excitement, 
whether  that  excess  amount  to  irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  San* 
guineous  determination  and  congestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  se- 
cretion, and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are 
results  of  irritation,  are  to  be  combatted  by  means  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  it  is  invaluable ;  not  only  lessening  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  driven  into  the  inflamed  part,  but  impairing  those  qualities  of  the 
vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully  support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  upon  its  influence  over  the 
absorbent  process,  is  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions,  the  different  forms 
of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often  employed  with  great  efficacy, 
though  requiring  caution.  (See  Dropty,)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  may 
be  used  in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  place  (see  page*  66  and  67),  the  read- 
er is  prepared  to  understand  that  depletion  is  not  always  purely  sedative;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  therapeutical  fiact.  The  general  rule  may  be  considered 
as  holding  true,  whenever  the  blood  is  in  excess,  as  regards  its  aninudiaed  or 
vital  constituents.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  remedy  may  be 
employed  without  hesitation,  if  indicated  by  any  obvious  derangement.  The 
satne  is  true  also,  even  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  blood,  as  regards  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  depletion,  and  even  its  ultimate  effects,  when  inoderatelv 
used  and  properly  guarded.  But  copious  depletion,  when  mistakenly  usecl, 
may  act  as  an  excitant  instead  of  a  depressing  agent  to  certain  functions,  and 
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especiaDj  those  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system.  The  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem generally,  feeling  the  want  of  their  wonted  support,  make  this  want  sen- 
sible to  the  nervous  centres,  which  then  transmit  a  stimulant  impression  to 
the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  make  known  their  own  disturbance  by 
various  irregular  nervous  phenomena.  Under  no  circumstances,  is  the  heart 
thrown  into  more  violent  commotion  than,  sometimes,  through  an  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  blood.  Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct 
aod  powerful  kinds  of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states 
of  the  circulation,  even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations. 

Meaks  or  Depletion. — ^Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly,  by  tak- 
ing blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminishing  the  supplies 
through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are  repaired.  Beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  efficient  of  these  measures  is  the  immediate  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  either  quickly  through  one  large  opening  in  a  vein  or 
artery,  or  by  means  which  withdraw  it  slowly  and  through  numerous  small 
openings.     The  former  is  called  jen^ral,  the  latter  heal  Ueeding, 

Gaural  Bleeding. — ^When  blood  is  taken  directly  from  an  artery,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  arUriotomy;  when  from  a  vein,  venenection.  In  the  former,  the 
temporal  artery  is  almost  always  selected ;  but  the  operation  is  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  in  violent  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  is  probably  never  neces- 
sary even  then.  Venesection  is  almost  universally  preferred.  This  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  the  arm,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  and,  where  a  vein  suffi- 
ciently large  can  be  found  in  this  position,  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  another. 

The  general  effects  of  bleeding  are  those  already  detailed  as  the  result  of 
depletion.  Its  peculiar  effect  is,  at  first,  merely  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  mass  by  the  amount  abstracted,  afterwards  to  lessen  especially 
the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  amount  of  solid 
ingredients  in  relation  to  the  liquid  is  diminished;  but  the  albumen  and 
fibrin  suffer  less  than  the  coloured  constituent,  probably  because  they  are 
more  readily  supplied  from  the  tissues  and  food,  through  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion and  absorption.  Indeed,  in  inflammation,  the  proportion  of  fibrin, 
according  to  Andral,  even  increases  up  to  a  certain  period,  notwithstanding 
tiie  loss  of  blood.  But,  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  probably  the  most  stimu- 
lating ingredient,  the  effect  of  the  bleeding  is  greatly  to  diminish  the  excitant 
properUes  of  the  blood,  even  in  inflammation. 

The  loss  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  will  always  produce  syncope;  but 
the  amount  requisite  for  this  effect  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and 
io  different  diseases.  In  plethora  and  inflammation,  more  is  required  than 
in  health;  in  anmmia  and  asthenia,  or  typhous  affections,  less;  the  difference 

K)hably  depending  upon  the  more  or  less  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood. 
e  nature  also  of  the  tissue  inflamed  has  some  influence  upon  the  tolerance 
of  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  posture  has  great  effect  When 
Iving  down,  an  individual  will  bear  a  greater  loss  than  when  sitting,  and  in 
this  poaition  than  when  standing.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation, favouring  or  otherwise  the  pressure  upon  the  brain;  partly,  to  the 
greater  amount  of  blood  required  to  support  the  increased  muscular  action, 
m  the  two  latter  postures.  According  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  mean  loss 
of  blood  requisite  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  commencing  syncope,  in  the 
sitting  or  erect  posture,  is  in  health  15  ounces,  in  congestion  of  the  brain  from 
40  to  60  oonces,  in  inflammation  of  the  serous,  synovial,  or  fibrous  mem- 
branes, from  80  to  40  ounces,  in  parenchymatous  inflammations  30  ounees, 
in  mucous  and  cutaneous  inflammations  16  ounces;  while,  in  eruptive  fevers, 
it  is  only  12  to  14  ounces,  in  delirium  tremens  10  to  12,  in  accidents  before 
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iDflammation  has  taken  place,  8  to  10;  and  in  clilorosis  8,  But  these  are 
mere  approximations;  and  tho  numben  are  liiihle  to  very  ^reafc  diversities. 
Much  depends  wpon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  drawn.  When  it 
flows  in  a  full  stream,  thron|!fh  a  large  orifice,  fdntness  is  induced  by  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  when  it  is  taken  very  slowly,  or  by  small  and  repeated 
portions. 

The  fjuantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn,  in  any  particular  case,  mnat  yary  not 
only  with  the  tolerance  of  tbo  individual  or  the  disease,  but  with  the  particular 
object  to  he  accomplished,  When  strong  determinations  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
or  the  lungSj  threaten  death  from  cerebral  or  pulmonary  apoplexy;  or  when 
violent  inflammatory  spasm  puts  life  in  immediate?  danger,  as  in  some  cases  of 
laryngitis;  or  when  inflammation  of  extrnonlinary  violence  attacks  some  vital 
organ,  the  bleeding  may  often  proceed  till  symptoms  of  approacLing  syncope 
appear.  But,  in  ordinary  cases  of  vascular  irritation  or  iDflammatioD,  this  is 
seldom  necessary.  It  is  usually  sufficient,  in  these  cases,  to  prodnc^  a  sensi- 
ble diminution  in  the  force  of  the  pulse ;  and  it  is  safer  to  bleed  a  second  time, 
if  requisite,  than  to  abstract  too  much  at  once.  Bleeding  to  absolute  siyncope, 
in  flxed  affections,  is  injurious,  independently  of  the  mere  quantity  of  blood 
lost.  According  to  principles  sufficiently  developed  in  previous  parts  of  this 
work,  the  repose  of  all  the  organic,  during  the  state  of  fainting,  increases  their 
excitability;  and,  when  action  is  restored,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  into  extremes. 
Hence,  the  pul&e  becomes,  under  suck  circumstances,  not  nn frequently  more 
escitcd  and  tumultuous,  though  less  tcnsCj  than  before  the  bleeding. 

The  mode  of  taking  blood  varies  with  the  indication  to  be  fuiSUed*  If 
pyncope  or  an  approach  to  it  be  desirablCj  the  orifice  should  be  large ;  and  if 
it  be  wished,  as  may  not  nnfreqnently  happen,  to  produce  the  effect  with  as 
little  loss  of  blood  os  possible,  the  patient  should  be  bled  sitting  or  {Standing. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  deemed  important  to  take  away  a  large  amount  of  blood, 
without  inducing  syneope,  the  patient  should  be  in  a  lying  position,  the  orifice 
should  be  rather  small,  and  the  current  occasionally  stopped  for  a  time  by  the 
fioger,  so  as  to  allow  the  heart  and  brain  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
diminished  tension  of  their  vessels. 

In  doubtful  cases,  in  which  the  propriety  of  bleeding  may  be  unceriain, 
but  in  which  the  strength  of  inducement  may  be  somewhat  in  its  favour,  the 
patient  should  be  placed,  if  poBsible,  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  even  upon  his 
feet,  and  the  operation  should  cease  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  faintnens  appear. 
Local  Bleeding, — This  is  usually  effected  by  cupping  or  leechc?.  The  former 
is  generally  preferable,  when  the  surface  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  abstract 
blood  is  extensive,  and  not  tender  under  pressure.  It  also  adds  the  influence 
of  revulsion,  through  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  wounds,  to  that  of  de- 
pletion. Leeches  are  preferable  when  tlio  part  is  tender,  when  the  gurface  is 
irregular  or  of  very  loose  texture,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
application  within  a  very  small  space.  They  should  always  be  used,  prefer- 
ablyj  in  the  cases  of  infants.  In  this  work,  when  the  number  of  leeches  is 
mentioned,  reference  is  always  hud  to  those  of  American  growth,  unless  the 
fact  is  otherwise  expressly  stated.  European  leeches  draw  much  more  blood 
than  the  American,  and,  if  employed  in  the  number  directed  for  the  hitter^ 
might  produce  dangerous  exhaustion.  The  American  have  the  advantages  of 
being  more  readily  procured,  more  easily  regulated  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  they  draw,  and  leas  apt  to  be  followed  by  obstinate  hemorrhage- 
Local  bleeding  is  often  adequate,  of  itself,  to  the  cure  of  inflammation,  when 
this  is  moderate,  and  not  attended  with  general  excitement.  It  may  also  bo 
advantageously  employed  in  those  doubtful  eases,  in  which^  while  an  indication 
for  the  loss  of  blood  is  offered  by  the  existence  of  inflammationj  the  gentml 
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streDgtb  may  be  inadequate  to  support  bleeding  from  tbe  arm.  Bat^  most  fre^ 
quentljy  it  is  employed  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  general  bleeding.  Wbeii 
inflammation  is  accompanied  with  fever  and  a  sthenic  state  of  system^  cups  or 
leecbesi  employed  in  any  ordinary  measure,  are  quite  inadequate.  The  capilla- 
ries are,  in  such  cases,  rapidlt  refilled  through  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  little  impres- 
«on  is  made  on  the  disease.  But,  after  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued 
by  the  lancet,  or  general  bleeding  has  been  carried  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
consistent  with  the  strength  of  the  patient,  local  bleeding  may  often  be  resorted 
to,  with  great  advantage,  to  complete  the  cure.  In  infants,  however,  leeches 
will  frequently  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bleeding  from  the  arm. 

Local  bleeding  has  the  advantage,  over  general,  of  producing  a  greater  effect 
upon  the  local  disease,  with  less  loss  of  blood.  In  order  that  it  may  act  most 
effectively,  the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  but  not,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  inflamed  vessels  themselves ; 
as  the  irritation  of  the  wound  sometimes  increases  the  disease  which  the  de- 
pletion was  intended  to  relieve.  The  remedy  is  often  applied,  with  great 
advantage,  in  cases  of  internal  inflammation,,  to  the  outer  surface  directly  over 
the  part  affected.  Its  efficacy,  in  such  cases,  can  be  readily  understood,  when 
the  part  inflamed  has  a  direct  vascular  communication  with  the  exterior  sur- 
face, as  in  costal  pleurisy.  The  blood  may  be  conceived  to  proceed  immediately 
from  the  inflamed  vessels.  But  the  remedy  proves  scarcely  less  beneficial  in 
the  affections  of  organs  which  have  no  such  direct  connexion,  as  in  mucous 
gastritis  and  in  bronchitis.  Its  mode  of  operating,  under  these  circumstaDces, 
18  not  so  easily  explained.  Some  have  ascribed  the  result  to  derivation;  but 
they  do  not  inform  us  why  the  same  amount  of  blood,  drawn  in  another  place, 
would  not  answer  the  same  purpose ;  why,  for  example,  it  must  be  taken  from 
the  epigastrium  in  mucous  gastritis,  and  not  from  between  the  shoulders,  from 
the  breast,  or  some  other  part  quite  as  closely  connected  by  vessels  as  the 
epigastrium  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  I  know  no  better 
explanation  than  that  which  supposes  a  sympathy  to  exist  between  the  internal 
organs  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  outer  surface,  by  which  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  latter  is  propagated  to  the  former,  through  some  common 
nervous  centre.     This,  however,  is  purely  hypothetical. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  by  cups  or  leeches 
has  no  precise  limits.  It  may  not  bo  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  or  it  may 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  Generally,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  ounces 
will  be  sufficient.  Each  American  leech  may  be  estimated  to  draw  a  fluidrachm, 
or  a  little  more. 

Increased  Secretion. — ^This  is  another  very  useful  mode  of  depletion.  It 
not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases,  has  the  advan- 
tage over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the  diseased  vessels  themselves, 
and  thus  of  imitating  a  very  frequent  process  of  nature  in  the  relief  of  irritation 
and  inflammation.  Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous  enteritis,  expectorants 
bronchitis,  and  diuretics  nephritis.  It  is  not  merely  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its  animalized  constituents  also,  though  the 
red  corpuscles  seldom  pass.  Upon  the  whole,  this  mode  of  depletion  is  much 
less  efficacious  than  bleeding,  in  the  relief  of  plethora  and  vascular  excitement. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even 
more  efficacious ;  as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted 
from  the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretion  than  by  bleeding,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced.  Another  advantage  which 
it  possesses  is  the  elimination  of  noxious  matters  from  the  blood-vessels ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  good  is  often  effected  in  this  way. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to  depletion,  upon 
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this  prinoiploi  are  oatbartics,  dioretios,  and  dkphoretioa.  Bai  all  tbat  increaae 
secretion  are  oocasionallj  useful,  including  ezpectorantSy  emmenagogues,  siala- 
gogues,  errhines,  epispastics,  issues,  and  setons.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in 
part,  that  the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths  act  usefully  in  certain  inflammatoiy 
affections.  In  the  application  of  these  various  remedies,  there  is  much  room 
for  discrimination ;  some  being  better  adapted  to  one  oondition,  others  to  an- 
other, and  some  being  positively  injurious  where  others  are  highly  useful. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  their  properties ;  and  the  reader  is 
referred  for  information  to  works  on  the  materia  medica.  It  may  be  proper 
to  mention  here,  that  such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora  or 
inflammatory  excitement  should  be  destitute  of  general  stimulating  properties, 
and  that  the  most  efficient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedatftve  influence  over  the 
circulation  with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion.  Such  especially  are  the 
saline  cathartics,  and  the  antimonial  diaphoretics  and  expectorants.  A  general 
rule  applicable  to  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  in  cases  of  high  vascular  excite- 
ment, when  the  pulse  b  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is  otherwise  indicated, 
they  should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion  is  often  checked  by  excess 
of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  favoured  by  a  reduction  of  the  ex- 
citement. Besides,  medicines  are  not  easily  absorbed,  when  the  blood-vessels 
are  full  to  distension. 

Indirect  Depletion. — This  is  effected  by  whatever  prevents  the  usual  amount 
of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circulation.  Emetics  and  cathar- 
tics act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  the  partially  digested  food  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  before  it  has  entered  the  lacteals.  But  still  more  efficacious  is 
a  temporary  abstinence  from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
A  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  as  a  method  of  indirect  de- 
pletion, cannot  be  better  introduced  than  in  this  place. 

Low  Diet. — Antiphlogistic  Diet, — Abstinence. — Entire  abstinence  from  food, 
though  tolerated  for  a  time,  and  a  powerful  antiphlogistic  measure,  becomes 
very  injurious  if  too  long  persevered  in.  In  a  healthy  state  of  digestion,  it  is 
indeed  impracticable.  But,  even  when  the  patient  has  no  desire  for  food,  it 
is  very  possible  to  carry  abstinence  too  far.  If  the  blood-vessels  receive  no- 
tbing  from  the  alimentary  canal,  they  draw  upon  the  whole  system  for  a  sup- 
ply, and  the  detritus  of  the  tissues,  conveyed  into  the  circulation  by  the 
lymphatics,  becomes  a  substitute  for  food.  The  blood  is  thus  recruited  by  the 
most  highly  animalized  products,  and,  instead  of  acquiring  antiphlogistic  pro- 
perties, passes  into  the  state  most  calculated  to  excite  inflammation.  It  is 
always,  therefore,  safest,  where  the  stomach  will  receive  nutriment,  even  in 
cases  of  the  highest  excitement,  to  permit  entire  abstinence  only  for  one  or  two 
days,  and  then  to  give  food,  inversely  proportionate,  in  quality  and  quantity, 
to  the  grade  of  existing  action.  Three  conditions  are  requisite  in  the  sub- 
stances employed  as  diet  in  inflammatory  febrile  affections ;  one  that  they  should 
be  feebly  nutritive,  the  second  that  they  should  not  be  irritant  by  their  insolu- 
bility or  difficult  (Ugestion,  and  the  third  that  they  should  not  be  stimulant  to 
the  system.  In  relation  to  the  flrst  condition,  there  should  be  a  scale  rising 
with  the  declining  state  of  the  excitement;  in  relation  to  the  second,  some  re- 
laxation is  admissible  as  the  stomach  becomes  less  irritable;  but,  so  long 
as  a  depletoiy  course  is  called  for,  the  third  condition  should  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  The  following  is  a  hasty  view  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  which 
inay  enter  into  an  antiphlogistic  diet  The  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale  con- 
sists of  certun  organic  vegetable  principles,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  animal 
system,  and  must  consequently  undergo  changes  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
They  are  the  least  nutritive  of  all  articles  of  diet,  are  wholly  destitute  of  sti- 
mulant properties,  and,  being  readily  soluble,  are  least  apt  to  irritate  the 
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ftomach.  The^  are,  moreover,  easily  isolated  firom  otl^r  subetances^  and  may, 
Uierefore,  be  given  withoai  iDJurions  admixture.  They  answer  precisely  the 
leqoiaitions  for  the  diet  adapted  to  the  highest  degree  of  febrile  and  inflam- 
matoiy  excitement  Such  are  the  different  varieties  of  gum^  starchy  and  sugar. 
They  are  doeely  analogous  in  composition:  all  of  them  consisting  of  car^Ui 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  ingredients  being  in  exactly  neutralizing 
proporUons,  as  in  water.  There  is  some  difference  in  their  blandness,  gum 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  respect,  then  starch,  and  lastly  sugar.^ 
The  Uandest  of  course  are  best  adapted  to  the  highest  state  of  gastric  irritation, 
Oom  arabio,  infusion  of  slippery  elm  or  sassafras  pitl^  arrow-root,  sago,  ta- 
pioca, barley-water,  rice-water,  refined  sugar,  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  or 
Bolasaea,  are  examples  of  this  set  of  substances.  Vegetable  jelly  or  pedtin, 
existing  in.  the  juice  of  various  fruits  and  roots,  may  be  considered,  in  a  dietetic 
point  of  view,  as  identical  with  gum.  These  substances  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  state  of  solution,  which  may  be  more  or  less  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  nutrition  required,  but  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
used  for  drink.  They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined,  and  may  often, 
with  great  propriety,  be  flavoured  by  one  of  the  milder  vegetable  acids.  These 
acids  undergo  digestion,  and  are,  probably,  like  the  principles  inentioned, 
■lightly  nutritive;  while  the  possession  of  refrigerant  properties  admirably 
adapts  them  to  inflammatory  affections.  They  are  occasionally,  however, 
fomewhat  irritant  to  the  stomach.  They  exist  m  fruits,  and  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  infusion  of  these  fruits,  or  in  jellies 
or  synips  made  from  them ;  as  in  lemonade,  orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds, 
I4»(de-wat6r,  currant  jelly  or  blackberry  jelly  diffused  in  water,  &c.  Patients 
may  be  allowed  occasionally  to  suck  the  juice  of  sweet  oranges,  and  the  better 
sorts  of  grapes,  which  are  often  highly  grateful. 

The  second  kind  of  food  consists  of  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
supposed  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  certain  constituents  of  the  human 
body,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  entering  into  its  constitution  without  change. 
Th^  are  albumen,  gluten,  and  vegetable  fixed  oils.  They  are  highly  nutri- 
ti?e,  but  not  stimulant,  and  are,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the 
ijstem,  when  the  strength  begins  to  decline,  but  a  degree  of  excitement  re- 
nains,  requiring  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  They  are  never  used  in  an  isolated 
state,  but  as  they  exist  in  nature,  associated  with  the  principles  constituting 
the  first  class,  namely,  gum,  starch,  and  sugar.  They  are  found  thus  associated 
in  the  different  grains.  Gruel  made  of  oatmeal  or  Indian  com,  Indian  mush, 
boiled  nee,  wheat  bread  in  the  shape  of  panada,  toasted  wheat  broad,  water- 
crackers,  &c.,  are  forms  in  which  these  substances  may  be  used. 

In  nature,  the  two  sets  of  nutritious  substances  above  spoken  of  are  very 
frequently  mingled  with  an  indigestible  principle  called  lignin  or  woody  fibre, 
which  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  peristaltic  movement 
of  the  bowels,  and  thus  to  keep  them  regular.  This  frequently  gives  a  fibrous 
and  tenacious  character  to  the  substances  in  which  it  exists,  rendering  them 
difieult  of  solubility  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  therefore  disposed  to  irritate  a 
tender  stomach.  On  this  account,  these  articles  are  unfit  for  cases  of  febrile 
excitement  in  which  the  digestive  organs  are  feeble ;  but,  as  they  are  in  no 
degree  stimulant  to  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  used  in  ca^es  of  mild  or 
chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  system  does  not  sympathize,  and  in  which 
the  digestive  powers  are  not  impaired.  Such  are  the  edible  fruits,  and  the 
various  garden  vegetables. 

Another  kind  of  food  consbts  of  animal  principles  closely  analogous  with 
the  albumen  and  ffluten  of  vegetables,  and  like  them  ver^  nutritious,  with  but 
little  of  the  stimmant  power.    These  are  albumen,  fibrm^  and  casein,  which 
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arc  all  supposed  to  be  modifications  of  one  peculiar  nitrogenous  principle,  de- 
nominated protein,  from  which  they  are  thought  to  differ  merely  in  containing 
very  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  An  example  of  albumen 
is  the  white  of  egg;  but  it  exists,  also,  in  a  coagulated  state,  in  most  of  the 
varieties  of  solid  animal  food  brought  upon  the  table,  in  the  cooking  of  which 
it  becomes  insoluble.  Very  analogous  to  it  is  the  casein  or  coagulable  part  of 
milk.  Fibrin  is  the  basis  of  muscle,  and  therefore  exists  in  meats.  According 
to  the  chemists,  these  principles  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  similar  prin- 
ciples of  plants,  the  animal  albumen  with  the  vegetable,  animal  fibrin  with 
vegetable  gluten,  and  the  casein  of  milk  with  a  peculiar  coagulable  principle 
found  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and  therefore  called  legumin.  But 
an  observant  practitioner  must,  I  think,  hesitate  to  admit  this  entire  identity; 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see,  from  the  varieties  of  food  containing  the 
animal  principles  alluded  to,  different  effects  upon  the  system  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  vegetable.  To  me,  at  least,  milk  and  boiled  meats,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  these  principles,  have  always  seemed  more  supporting,  perhaps  I 
might  say  more  stimulant  to  the  system  than  bread,  or  other  food  prepared 
from  grains.  There  are  few  practitioners  who  would  venture  to  allow  a  patient, 
with  inflammation,  to  use  the  former  as  freely  as  the  latter.  But  animal  food, 
consisting  of  these  principles,  is  certainly  less  stimulating  than  other  kinds  of 
food  from  the  same  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  complaints.  They  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
the  most  nutritious  vegetable  and  a  full  animal  diet,  and  are  adapted  to  cases 
in  which  some  reduction  of  diet,  but  the  least  possible,  is  required.  Milk  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  kind  of  food.  The  oily  matter 
which  it  contains  bears  about  the  same  practical  relation  to  the  vegetable  oils 
as  its  casein  does  to  vegetable  albumen.  It  is  one  of  the  first  articles  of  food 
which  may  be  permitted,  in  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  diet. 
Thoroughly  boiled  meats,  from  which  the  principles  soluble  in  boiling  water 
have  been  removed,  while  the  fat  has  been  melted  out,  consist  almost  entirely 
of  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  may  be  placed  very  nearly  in  the  saine  grade.  Fish 
is  also  intermediate  between  vegetable  and  the  more  stimulating  varieties  of 
animal  food.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  to  secure  the  effects  of 
indirect  depletion  from  these  more  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  given  in  quantities  less  than  are  adapted  to  the  healthy  state. 

There  are  other  animal  principles  which  are  decidedly  stimulant  to  the 
system,  as  well  as  highly  nutritive,  and  therefore  unfit  constituents  of  a  diet 
intended  to  be  accessory  to  a  depletory  treatment.  These  will  be  alluded  to 
under  another  head. 

n.  Repletion. — ^By  this  term  is  here  meant  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  ingredients.  The  circum- 
stances of  disease  under  which  this  remedial  process  is  desirable  are  the  op- 
posite of  those  requiring  depletion ;  viz.,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood, 
and  a  condition  of  that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  suflicicnt, 
there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  the  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  may  be  accomplished  are  the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet, 
and  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  digestion  and  sanguification, 
such  as  moderate  exercise^  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  frictions,  the  cold 
lath,  &o. 

in.  Dilution. — By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water 
whereby  the  liquids  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.  The 
liquors  of  the  stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  consequenoe  of  the 
absorption  of  the  water,  and,  lastly,  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin 
and  kidneySy  in  oonsequence  of  its  passing  out  through  these  cmunctories. 
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The  thernpcutical  effect  is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surfaces 
TJth  which  the  dilated  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate  general  excite- 
ment  by  attenuating  the  blood. 

IV.  Stixnulation. — Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of 
aoj  or  all  of  the  vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
exist  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted  to.  The  subject 
in  all  its  details  is  exibeedingly  copious,  and  would  require,  for  its  full  develope- 
aeot,  much  more  space  than  can  be  allowed  to  it  in  this  work.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  general  view  of  it.  There  is  a  vast  diversity  in 
stimulation.  It  differs  in  direction,  degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps 
the  most  convenient  primary  division  of  it  is  into  general  and  local ;  the  former 
being  felt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ.  A  property  common  to  all  stimula- 
tion, which  may  therefore  be  mentioned  here,  is  that  it  is  followed^  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing  some  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  conditions  of  temporary  pros- 
tration, in  which  stimulation  may  put  the  system  in  the  power  of  resuming  its 
ordinary  grade  of  action,  without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not 
come  within  the  general  rule.  The  depression  is  consequent  upon  the  tem- 
pomry  diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  from  excessive  action.  If  the 
stimulant  influence  be  continued,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  diminished 
excitability,  that  more  of  the  stimulant  agent  must  be  employed  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  and  the  excitability  is  thus  still  farther  diminished;  until,  in 
the  end,  the  system  refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  ex- 
citants, and  morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  ever  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of  stimulant  measures. 
Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  production  of  inflammation  by  the 
excessive  or  repeated  excitation  to  which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system  is 
exposed.     These  two  cautions  are  applicable  to  every  kind  of  stimulation. 

1.  General  Siimulatwn, — It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation  should  be 
aleolutdy  universal.  In  whatever  degree  the  functions  generally  may  be 
excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more  that  remain  quiescent,  or 
become  depressed.  Stimulation  may  be  considered  general,  when  any  one  of 
the  vital  properties  or  functions  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as 
contractility,  or  nutrition ;  or  when  one  of  the  systems  which  pervade  the  whole 
body  is  excited  into  increased  action,  as  the  circulatory  or  nervous.  In  such 
cases,  the  excitement  is  felt  throughout  the^frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 
The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by  astringents, 
which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce  a  general  condensation 
or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.  Orifices  are  thus  contracted,  the  flesh  becomes 
firmer^  and  the  pulse  somewhat  more  tense.  Therapeutically,  excessive  dis- 
charges whether  secretory  or  hemorrhagic  are  checked,  relaxed  tissues  invigo- 
rated, and  the  general  strength  promoted.  But  caution  is  requisite  in  the 
plication  of  this  principle.  Discharges  are  often  intended  to  relieve  con- 
geations  or  inflammations,  which  would  be  fixed  by  their  suppression;  and  the 
coQtraotion  of  tissue  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  function  of 
a  part,  instead  of  adding  to  its  strength. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  stimulation  is  the  action  usually  denomi- 
nated tonio.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital  functions  generally, 
prodoeed  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  of  vast 
iaportanoe  in  the  treatment  of  moderate  or  chronic  debility,  when  excitability 
remains  but  little  impaired.  It  is  indicated  in  the  suppurative  and  gan- 
grenoQS  stages  of  infliunmation ;  in  the  advanced  periods  of  febrile  disease, 
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when  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  antl  support  is  required  to  Btistain  life  until 
the  affection  Bholl  have  run  its  course;  m  all  complaints  attended  with  feeble- 
nesa  of  the  vital  action?,  from  povertj,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  the 
depressing  nature,  either  of  the  cause,  or  of  coincident  morbid  influences ;  in 
the  weakness  fi^m  enfeebled  digestion  or  exhausting  discharges;  and,  finally, 
in  the  debility  of  convalescence.  Among  the  agents  by  which  tonic  stimula- 
tion is  effected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated  tonics,  which  may  act 
direetly  upon  the  whole  system,  or  especially  upon  the  digestive  function, 
thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making  that  fluid  the  immediate  excitant. 
Some  medicines  are  supposed  to  give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by  a  direct 
action  upon  that  fluid.  Such  are  the  chalybeateB.  There  are  other  important 
agents,  besides  medicines.  The  cold  bath,  or  a  temporary  exposure  to  cold 
air,  in  conBcf|ucnce  of  the  reaction  which  follows  its  first  depressing  effect  is 
highly  corroborant;  and  the  use  of  ice  internally,  taken  in  small  pieces,  and 
swallowed  very  slowly,  has  also  been  highly  recommended  in  low  diseases, 
with  the  same  view;  but  these  tigente  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  cases 
in  which  the  system  is  so  far  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to  react  efficiently, 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet,  succeeding  an  impoverished  one,  and  pure 
fresh  air  to  those  who  have  been  confined  to  a  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere, 
have  a  powerftil  tonic  influence.  So  also  has  moderate  physical  exercise, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  previous  deprivation.  Mental  influences,  more- 
over, have  great  effect.  No  tonic  is,  under  many  circumstances^  more  eflScient 
than  the  cheering  influences  of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a 
gentle  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  rapid  stimulation  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  diffusifJe.  It  usually  affects  more  or  less  the  functions  of  organic 
and  of  animal  life,  though,  as  proceeding  from  one  cause,  it  may  be  mare 
e^HScially  felt  in  the  circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  from  another,  in 
the  nervous  system.  Remedies  calculated  to  inerease  the  vigour  of  the  inr- 
cttlfltlon,  and  augment  animal  tcnaperature,  without  any  peculiar  or  direct 
influence  on  the  brain  or  nerves,  may  be  called  arterial  stlmttlanti.  They 
are  adapted  to  cases  of  considerable  debility,  in  which  active  Btimulation  is 
indicated;  and  are  peculiarly  applicable  when,  in  such  cases,  there  may  exist 
any  strong  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  as  iu  the  great 
prostration  which  sometimes  precedes  febrile  disease,  or  threatens  death  in 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

Stimulants  which  act  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  may  diffuse  an  ap- 
parently ccjuable  action  over  the  whole  of  that  system,  or  may  concentrate 
their  influence  especially  upon  the  brain.  The  former  may  be  called  nrrvmu 
sfimuIantSj  though  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  antttipamnodieM, 
The  latter  I  would  propose  to  denominate  cer^l/ral  elimuInntSy  in  preference 
to  the  name  of  ««rf'o/iW,  which  implies  simply  their  stupefying  property,  and 
belongs  also  to  medicines  of  very  different  powers.  The  nervous  stimulants 
are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  nervous  disorder  attended  with  debility;  such  as 
spasm,  wakefulness,  general  uneaainess,  jactitation,  mental  depression,  Ac, 
Their  mode  of  operation  in  restoring  the  nervous  functions  to  their  due  stato 
is  not  exactly  understood.  They  prove  efficient  not  only  in  cases  of  debil 
but  in  those,  also,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed  without  any 
preciation  of  the  genera!  strength,  provided  there  be  no  vascular  irritation  or 
inflammation  at  the  foundation  of  the  disturbance.  They  may  he  said  to  act 
by  equalizing  the  nervous  excitement;  but  this  explanation  is  too  vague  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory.  Among  the  most  efficient  of  them  are  mnsk,  assafe- 
^da,  and  valerian. 
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The  certhral  itimvlants,  operating  more  eztensively  and  powerfully  upon 
die  syBtem,  are  more  efficient  than  either  of  the  other  classes  in  cases  of  deep 
debility,  which  eall  for  all  the  resources  of  our  art  to  support  the  failing  strength, 
M8  m  the  low  states  of  typhous  disease.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  as  may  he 
complicated  with  great  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  that  they  are  con- 
traindicated.  Among  medicines  of  this  class,  I  rank  alcohol,  ether,  opium, 
and  camphor.  In  the  use  of  all  these  stimulants,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  system  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  debility,  when  in  fact  there  is 
m  general  sthenic  condition,  and  possibly  a  severe  inflammation  of  some  vital 
crgan ;  and  that  a  mistake,  under  these  circumstances,  might  prove  fatal.  In- 
st^ of  stimulation,  depletion  is  often  strongly  indicated.  Such  are  the  cases 
in  which  tke  circulation  &ils  in  consequence  of  overpowering  active  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs;  these  organs  being  incapacitated 
from  performing  their  functions,  and  the  dependent  functions  ceasing  of  course. 
The  excessive  nausea  which  sometimes  attends  acute  mucous  gastritb,  may 
liave  the  same  apparent  effect  by  prostrating  the  circulation. 

Heat  may  often  be  very  advantageously  resorted  to  in  reference  to  its  sti- 
mulating property.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  heated  substances,  such 
as  heated  bricks  wrapped  in  flannel,  bottles  of  hot  water,  bags  of  heated  sand, 
oats,  &o.,  or  more  generally  by  means  of  the  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  or  of  the 
hot-water  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  may  vary  from  98°  to  110®,  accord- 
mg  to  the  effect  to  be  produced.  In  the  use,  however,  of  this  agent,  the  tend- 
ency to  subsequent  depression,  both  by  exhausting  perspiration,  and  by  the 
relaxation  which  follows  excitement,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

A  quick  and  powerful,  but  transient  stimulation  is  often  indicated  in  cases 
of  great  and  sudden  depression.  The  object  is  momentarily  to  rouse  the  sys- 
tem, after  which,  its  own  unimpaired  energies  will  be  sufficient  for  its  support. 
A  longer  continued  impression  might  be  injurious,  by  adding  to  the  subsequent 
reaction.  Syncope  and  the  prostration  from  certain  poisons  are  examples  of 
this  kind;  and  the  efiect  may  often  be  advantageously  produced  by  the  sudden 
application  of  cold,  as,  for  example,  by  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  surface. 
The  shock  acts  as  a  powerful  temporary  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system.  (See 
page  144.)  Ammoniacal  remedies,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  act  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  the  excitement  of  strong  emotion,  when  consciousness  remains,  pro- 
daces  a  similar  effect.  Electro-magnetism  is  also  a  most  powerful  agent,  under 
these  circumstances. 

Certain  general  stimulants  have  a  determination  to  particular  functions. 
Thus,  mercury  and  iodine,  which  are  moderate  excitants  of  the  system  at  large, 
are  thought  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimulating  the  absorbents,  and 
hence  are  employed  for  the  resolution  of  chronic  and  indolent  swellings.  Nux 
vomica,  along  with  a  tonic  power,  has  the  property  of  stimulating  especially 
the  motor  nerves,  and  hence  answers  sometimes  admirably  as  a  remedy  in 
functional  palsy. 

Stimulating  Food,-^Thh  may  be  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  stimulating  food.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  most  nu- 
tritions substances  are  vegetable  and  animal  products  containing  albumen, 
gluten,  or  fibrin,  and  casein,  to  which  oil  may  be  added.  These  may  no  doubt 
prove  stimulant,  if  in  excess,  by  enriching  and  augmenting  the  blood ;  but,  if 
(rii  be  excepted,  they  are  not  directly  so,  or  at  least  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
Tet  many  animal  substances,  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  directly  and  even 
powerfully  stimulant.  All  persons  of  excitable  systems  have  experienced  this 
effect  after  eating  freely  of  beef,  pork,  &c.,  even  before  these  substances  could 
have  been  converted  into  blood.     They  appear  to  operate  by  a  primary  stimu- 
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lant  impression  upon  the  alimetitarj  canal.  But  tbcir  effect  is  contiDu^d  af^er 
di|;estioii,  probabl}*  from  the  more  biglily  stiQiulant  cLiiracter  they  iDipurt  to 
the  blotHJ.  Certain  substaoces  extracted  by  water  from  aDimiil  products  have 
this  cbiiracter.  Such  probably  is  osmazome^  or  nnimal  extractive*  Such,  more- 
over, may  be  gelatin,  though  its  claim  to  be  considered  stimulating  might  Ikj 
contested.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  roasted  or  broiled  meats 
are  more  sttmuLiting  than  the  boiled*  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  eoiue 
change  which  the  proximate  principles  undergo,  through  the  greater  heat  to 
which  the  former  are  exposed;  but  it  is  probably  ascribable,  in  chief,  to  the 
more  stimulant  character  of  tlic  principles  extracted  by  boiling.  This  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  highly  stimulating  property  of  the  preparation,  sometimes 
made  from  beef  and  mutton,  under  tb(3  name  of  essence.  The  muscle*  deprived 
of  fat,  is  cut  up  finely,  and  intrcduced,  without  water,  into  a  narrow-necked 
bottle,  which,  after  being  loosely  corked,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a 
boiling  heat  in  a  pot  of  watery  in  which  it  is  so  placed  that  the  top  of  the  bot- 
tle is  above  the  surface  of  tbe  lit|uid  in  the  pot.  At  the  end  of  the  proc^^s, 
the  li(|uor  which  may  have  formed  in  the  bottle  is  poured  off,  and  constitutes 
the  preparation  in  rjue^ticin.  It  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  soluble  princi- 
pleB  of  the  meat,  is  powerfully  stimulantj  and,  in  the  cjuantity  of  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablcspoonful,  repeated  tit  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or 
two  hours,  aids  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  syhtem  in  low  forms  of  disease. 
Animal  fat  appears  also  to  have  a  stimulant  character.  Hence,  fat  pork  is  aa 
excellent  diet  for  those  who  labour  severely,  and  appear  to  recjuire  a  strong 
impression  upon  their  digestive  orgjtns,  tiud  a  very  rich  blood.  Ilencc,  too^  the 
blubber  of  seals  is  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  Esquimiiux 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  latitudes.  The  kinds  of  food  in  ordinary 
use  to  which  the  stimulating  character  especially  belongs,  are  roasted,  broiled, 
or  fried  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  and,  among  poultry,  goose,  duck,  and  turkey. 
Tbe  dark  flesh  of  fowls  is  probably  more  stimulating  than  the  white  j  that  of 
tame  animals,  than  wild  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that  of  the  full-grown,  than  the 
young.  iMay  it  not  he,  that  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  animal  food  owe 
their  infiuenco,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  production  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  probably  the  most  excitant  portion  of  the  blood? 

Local  tSffmuhtion. — Local  stimulation  may  have  the  effect  of  merely  irri- 
tating or  inflaming  a  part,  or  of  exciting  it  to  an  increased  performunce  of  its 
peculiar  function.  In  the  former  case^  the  object  is  usually  to  act  revulaivclyi 
or  to  produce  general  atimulation  by  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  part 
affected.  Tbe  agents  employeil  for  either  puqmse,  so  far  as  the  external  surface 
is  concerned,  are  the  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  escbarotics.  Ocoasionallyy 
howeverj  the  object  is  entirely  local.  The  vessels  of  a  part  may  become  relaxed 
and  congested  with  blood,  ami,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  sort  of  inflammation 
may  be  sustained;  or  there  may  be  ulceration,  and  the  surface  too  feeble  to  take 
on  the  action  necessary  for  the  healing  process.  In  either  case,  local  stimu- 
lation sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  removing  the  evih 

But  still  more  frequently,  this  remedial  process  is  employed  for  the  increase 
of  function.  The  surface  may  be  pole,  dry,  and  inactive j  the  muscles  mnj  be 
enfeebled  to  paralysis;  the  senses  of  smell,  taat«,  and  touch  may  be  imperfect 
from  weakness  J  digestion  may  be  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive  from  deficient 
secretion,  or  want  of  due  peristaltic  movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
eeeretory  glands  may  be  inert.  The  means  used  to  restore  the  weakened  funo 
tiona  are  medicines  and  other  remedies  having  a  special  influence  over  the  func- 
tions severally.  Hence  the  use  of  friction  to  the  surface;  the  hot  bath;  the 
cold  bath  used  with  a  view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  crrhincs;  masticatories; 
gastric  stimulantS|  such  as  bitterS|  aromaticsj  and  the  mineral  acid«;  emetics; 
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cttlitrticB;  diuretics;  expectorants;  emmenago^es;  and  cholagogaes  to  excite 
the  liver,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatio  acid.  Hence  the  employment  of  ergot 
to  stimolate  the  nterns  to  contraction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  depression;  as 
m  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though  they  stimulate  the 
bowels,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  depletion  they  produce. 

V.  SedatioDi  or  Depression. — This  implies  a  dimination  of  action. 
Like  stimulation  it  may  be  general  or  local.  General  sedation  may  affect 
especially  either  the  circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous 
system.  The  agents  which  produce  the  former  effect,  I  denominate  arterial 
iedativn.  They  are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers,  as  they  reduce  tempera- 
tore  along  with  vascular  action.  They  are  indicated  in  excited  states  of  the 
circulation,  and  morbidly  increased  temperature,  especially  when  the  condition 
of  the  sjTstem  is  sthenic ;  though  some  of  the  milder  of  them  may  be  employed 
even  in  general  debility,  provided  there  is  a  frequent  pulse,  and  a  hot  dry  skin. 
The  moist  powerful  are  probably  the  antimonials,  which  are  ofteYi  very  efficient 
ia  inflammation  and  fever.  The  neutral  alkaline  salts,  such  as  nitre  and  citrate 
of  potassa,  and  the  vegetable  acids,  as  the  citric  and  tartaric,  have  in  some 
daf^e  the  same  effect.  Cold  internally  and  externally  is  also  powerfully 
sedative.  It  is  usually  employed  in  connexion  with  water  or  ice.  But  its 
strong  tendency  to  be  followed  by  reaction  should  never  be  forgotten  in  these 
cases.  Water  alone  is  also  powerfully  sedative.  It  has  this  effect  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  surface.  In  order  to  obtain  its  purely 
sedative  and  relaxing  effect,  when  externally  employed,  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  bath,  and  of  a  lukewarm  temperature,  in  other  words,  neither  so 
hot  nor  cold  as  to  add  the  effects  of  temperature  to  that  of  the  water.*  This 
has  the  advantage  over  the  cold  bath  that  it  does  not  produce  reaction.  Most 
defdetory  remedies  are  sedative ;  but  of  these  sufficient  has  been  said  already. 
The  agents  which  directly  reduce  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system  may  be 
ealled  nervous  sedatives.  They  may  act  in  two  modes ;  first,  by  a  direct  de- 
pressing influence  upon  the  whole  nervous  system,  and,  secondly,  by  so  affecting 
the  nervous  centres  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  duly  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting impressions.  Those  which  act  in  the  first  mode  are  directly  and  essen- 
tiallj  sedative ;  those  which  act  in  the  second  mode  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
even  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  by  the  very  excess  of  stimulation, 
may  incapacitate  that  centre  from  the  performance  of  its  duty.  Now  tliore  is 
a  great  practical  difference  in  the  application  of  these  agents.  While  the  direct 
sedatives  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  nervous  excitement,  with  little  reference 
to  any  supposed  tendency  to  cerebral  disease;  those  which  produce  their  effect 
through  excitement  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  brain,  are  the  last  reme- 
dies which  would  be  thought  of,  when  that  organ  may  be  deemed  in  danger. 
Thus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis,  tobacco,  and  acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed, 
where  it  might  not  be  safe  to  use  alcohol  or  opium. 

Local  sedation  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  a  part,  or  more  espe- 
cially the  nervous.  In  the  former  relation,  it  is  employed  to  repress  influm- 
mation,  or  vascular  irritation  as  shown  in  morbid  secretion,  hemorrhage,  or 
limply  congestion.  The  agents  are  chiefly  cold,  moisture,  and  the  preparations 
of  lead.  Cold,  to  produce  its  due  effect,  must  be  employed  steadily,  in  order 
to  prevent  reaction,  which  might  increase  the  disease.  It  is  usually  applied  by 
means  of  cold  water  or  ice;  though  the  evaporation  of  ether  or  officinal  alcohol 
has  in  some  degree  the  same  effect.     To  ootain  the  legitimate  relaxing  effect 

*  The  temperatore  of  the  toarm-bath  should  be  about  90^  or  Arom  that  to  95°.  Above 
the  Utter  de^e,  it  might  become  somewhat  stimulating  through  its  beat. 
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of  moisture,  it  must  be  neither  hot  nor  cold.  It  ia  best  applied  in  tbe  form 
of  emollieat  cataplasmi,  which  are  admirable  remedies  even  in  intcnaal  inflam- 
mat  ions,  wheu  made  to  cover  the  external  surface  corresponding  to  the  part 
affected.  As  in  the  case  of  leeches,  some  authors  ascribe  tho  antiphlogistic 
operuliou  of  cataplasm?,  under  these  circumstances,  to  revulsion  or  derivation, 
IIow  then  should  they  produce  the  same  effect  when  applied  directly  to  the 
inflamed  surface,  as  they  are  knowa  to  do?  May  not  sympathies,  connecting 
the  outer  with  the  correeponding  inner  portions  of  the  body,  have  somethiDg 
to  do  with  the  result?  The  preparations  of  lead  are  much  used  locally  as 
sedatives,  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  sulK?utaneous  cellular  tissue.  Thej 
are  best  employed  in  solution,  and,  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  solution, 
the  conjoint  effects  of  the  medicine  and  of  cold  may  be  obtained.  Local  nenrcnid 
sedation  is  very  useful  in  neuralgic  pains  and  spasms.  The  substances  em- 
ployed belong  to  the  narcotics.  Opium,  camphor,  belladonna,  stramoaium, 
iiyoscyamus,  conium,  and  tobacco  are  among  them.  There  is  also  another  set 
of  substances  which  have  considerable  effect  locally  in  obtuading  pain,  by  pro- 
ducing a  partial  paralysis  of  the  part,  Such  are  aconite  and  veratria^  to  which 
chloroform  may  be  added. 

VI.  Revulsion. — Derivation. — Counter- irritation* — Rctuhwn 
consists  in  the  diversion  of  disease  from  one  part  of  the  system,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation,  or  irritaticiiii  in  another  part.  The  term  dcrivafiaii^ 
may  extend  also  to  cases  in  which  the  diversion  is  effected  by  a  degree  of 
excitement,  which  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of  health.  Counter' irritat ion j 
strictly  de6ned|  applies  to  the  revulsive  impression,  rather  than  to  the  revul- 
sion itself  There  is,  in  the  human  system,  only  a  certain  capacity  of  nervous 
action,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blood.  When  either  the  former  or  the  latter 
is  strongly  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  ia  a  tendency  to 
its  diminution  elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the  blood,  and  it 
18  true  to  a  great  extent  in  relation  to  nervous  action.  Such  a  direction  is 
given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind.  Hence,  in  order  to  relieve 
inflammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vascular  irritation,  or  mere  nervous  disorder, 
as  indicated  by  pain  or  spasm,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  we  apply 
irritants,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  are  called  revulsives,  to  Bom« 
other  part.  This  principle  is  of  very  extensive  applicability  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  It  often  comes  into  play  as  an  auxiHary  force,  in  cases  in  which  the 
remedy  is  used  for  other  purposes*  Thus,  while  emetics  are  employed  to 
relieve  spasmodic  affections  of  the  air- passages,  in  consequence  of  the  rclaxa* 
tion  they  produce,  they  are  probably  also  useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  to- 
wards the  stomach.  Cathartics  act  very  powerfully  upon  this  principle  in 
the  relief  of  inflammations  and  congestions,  though  they  may  be  employed 
chiefly  in  reference  to  their  depleting  power.  There  is  no  remedy  whatever, 
allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies  usually  employed,  in 
especial  reference  to  this  principle  of  action,  are  external  irritants,  such  as 
hot  water,  rubefacients,  cpi^pastics,  ami  caustics.  Derivation  may  often  be 
advantageously  effected  by  exercise,  calling  off  undue  excitement  from  inter- 
nal organs  to  the  exterior,  or  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thus 
producing  an  e«|uilibrium  of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  diacrimination.  When 
the  local  affection  consists  ratlier  in  a  determination  of  blood  to  tbe  part 
affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  vertigo  threatening  apoplexy^ 
and  of  frequently  recurring  epistaxis  or  hwrnopiysis,  the  indication  is  to  divert 
the  general  current  of  excitement  and  of  the  blooil  to  the  most  distani  part 
of  the  body.     Hence  the  use  of  strongly  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  of  sina- 
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pisms  to  the  legs,  in  cases  of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character  just  alluded 
to.  Baty  when  the  disease  is  fixed  in  a  part  in  the  form  of  inflammation,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  revulsive  impression  into  nearer  contiguity  with  the 
diseased  part,  though  it  may  be  proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as  an 
adjuvant.  Hence,  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  contents 
of  the  great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantageously  applied 
over  the  outer  surface  of -^ the  parietes  of  these  cavities,  as  over  the  abdomen 
in  causes  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  cases  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
and  the  scalp  in  those  of  encephalic  inflammation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in  oases  of  me- 
tastasis, or  of  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to  assume  the  metastatic 
form.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  body 
towards  which  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  flow,  and 
in  which  it  would  be  safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet,  and,  in  cases  of 
retrocedent  eruption,  to  the  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  retrocession 
has  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is,  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritant  revulsive 
agent  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  disease.  A 
strong  impression  upon  the  surface  may  sometimes  prove  useiiil  in  a  com- 
mencing inflammation,  before  any  febrile  action  has  been  excited,  and  in  the 
declining  stages,  when  the  fever  has  in  some  measure  yielded  to  depletion,  or 
labsided  spontaneously.  But,  during  the  existence  of  high  constitutional 
excitement,  the  revulsive  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  unseat  the  inflammation, 
and,  if  of  itself  very  irritant,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  more  powerful  rube- 
hcieuts  and  of  blisters,  may  add  to  the  existing  excitement,  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  system  with  the  superficial  inflammation  they  produce.  But,  when  the 
revulsive  impression  is  conjoined  with  copious  depletion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
saline  hydragogue  cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion  towards  the  whole 
Kning  membrane  of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
vessels, it  may  be  resorted  to  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  inflammation. 
The  copious  secretion  prevents  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  bowels,  sufficient 
to  bring  the  constitution  into  sympathy.^ 

When  the  local  affection  to  be  remedied  is  a  mere  nervous  irritation,  such 
u  spasm  or  neuralgic  pain,  it  is  generally  best  to  produce  a  quick,  powerful, 
and  transient  revulsion;  when  inflammatory,  especially  when  the  inflammation 
is  severe,  to  sustain  a  more  moderate  impression  for  a  longer  time.  Hence, 
the  more  active  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard  and  ammonia,  are  applicable  in 
the  former  case,  and  epispastics  in  the  latter. 

VH.  SupersessioxLf — By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  pre- 
vention of  one  affection  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It 
is  a  general,  though  by  no  means  universal  pathological  law,  that  two  powerful 
diieases  cannot  exist  in  the  whole  system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  same 
time.  If,  therefore,  we  can  produce  a  now  disease,  in  the  exact  position  of 
one  that  may  be  existing  or  expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter ; 
and,  if  the  new  disease  subside  spontaneously  without  injury,  we  cure  our 
patient.     The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agents  is  explained  in  this  way. 

*  Of  course,  hi  the  cases  here  referred  to,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
inflammation  or  undue  excitement  in  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  as,  under  such  cir- 
eamstances,  any  counter-irritant  or  reTulsive  impression  made  upon  the.  stomach  and 
bowels  would  be  contraindicated. 

f  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  employ  this  word,  because  he  oonld  not  find 
another  exactly  expressive  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  the  same  excuse  must  serre  him 
for  having  Tentured  to  gi^e  a  new  meaning  to  the  term  repletion^  employed  in  a  preced- 
iagpage. 
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It  IB  thus,  for  instancep  that  mercury  is  supposed  to  cure  Bjphilis,  But  we 
b&ve  better  eiamples  in  the  powerful  influence  of  certain  anti-periodic  reme- 
dies, such  as  quiiiia  and  arsenic,  in  the  cure  of  iutertnittent  diseases.  They 
estnblish  their  own  morbid  inipreHj^irm,  In  tbe  ubsence  of  the  puroxysim;  and 
the  system,  being  thus  occupied  at  the  tuomeut  when  the  disease  was  to  re- 
turn, is  incapable  of  admitting  it.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the 
effects  of  blisters^  opiates^  emctits,  or,  indeed,  any^^'loleot  impreesiou  from 
any  source,  in  the  cure  of  paroxysmal  diseases,  if  caused  to  be  in  full  action 
at  the  time  f6r  ihe  expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  superseding  not  only 
of  intermit tL'ut  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also,  when  of  a  merely 
functional  character.  The  excitement  attendant  on  any  strong  emotion  may 
have  this  effect  j  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  nervous  system  resulting  from 
a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a  wonderful  infioenee. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield,  upon  this  principle  of  superseaaion, 
to  certain  applications  made  to  them  directly,  or,  in  the  ease  of  urinary  dis- 
eases, through  the  route  of  the  circulation, 

VIH.  Alteration.— This  nam»?  niuy  be  given  to  that  operation  of  me- 
dicines by  which  they  chauf^e  existing  morbid  actions  or  states^  without 
any  observable  effect  upon  the  system.  The  medicines  are  usually  called 
alteratives.  They  may  produce  their  effects  by  changing  the  character  of  the 
blood,  or  the  condition  of  the  solids.  Tlicir  precise  mode  of  action  is  un- 
known, or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  term  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  classifying  ccrtuin  unintelligible  re- 
sults, which  depend  altogether  for  their  acceptance  upnn  the  evidence  of  ob- 
servation. In  certain  states  of  disease,  we  administer  certain  remedies  with- 
out other  observable  effect  than  a  cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  sucb 
casCxH,  to  decide  whether  the  result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has 
happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  bighl}^  probable 
tliat  a  great  many  medidines  have  acquired  a  credit  aa  alteratives  which  wa» 
due  exclusively  to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medicines  is  that 
of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  inflammation.  After  due  depletion,  or  when  deple- 
tion 18  not  indicated^  no  remedy  has  so  powerful  an  a nli  phlogistic  influence 
la  mercury,  urged  to  the  point  of  affecting  the  system.  Usually,  its  action  is 
evinced  by  soreness  of  the  gums  and  some  excitement  of  the  circulation ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  have  uothing  to  do  with  the  therapeutic 
result,  which  indeed  often  takes  place  when  they  are  not  observed.  The 
action  of  the  remedy  is  thercfbre  alterative.  Other  exam  plea  are  afforded 
by  iodine  in  scrofula,  sarsaparilla  iu  venereal  disease,  colchicum  in  rheuma- 
tism ^  &c. 

It  is  apparent  that  superaessiou  and  alteration  may  of^cn  lay  claim  to  the 
same  results.  Thus,  does  mercury  care  syphiliij  and  inflammation  by  the 
substitution  of  its  own  transitory  morbid  efleets  for  the  existing  disease,  or 
does  it  merely  alter  the  morbid  into  healthy  actions?  Upon  the  solution  of 
this  question  it  depends;  whether  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  iuper- 
sedent  or  an  alterative, 

IX,  Miniinatloil.—It  is  now  generally  if  not  universally  admitted  that 
noxious  substances  sometimes  exist  in  the  blood,  or  hi  the  tissues,  or  both, 
which  cause,  sustain,  or  aggravate  disease.  To  separate  these  from  the  sys- 
tem is  an  important  indication ;  and  the  process  of  elimination  by  which  this 
end  is  effected  must  rank  among,  the  methods  of  treatment.     The  agents  of 
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this  process  are  either  such  as,  by  stimulating  the  secretions,  cause  the  sepa- 
ntion  from  the  blood  of  the  offending  matter,  or  such  as  exert  an  influence 
on  noxious  substances  deposited  in  or  incorporated  with  the  tissues,  so  far 
changing  their  condition  as  to,  enable  them  to  be  carried  into  the  blood  and 
thrown  off  by  the  different  emunctories.  ^he  former  agents  have  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  depletion.  They  are  the  cathartics,  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  &c.  The  latter  are  included  among  those  which  operate 
chemically,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  next  division.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  a  distinct  principle  of  therapeutics. 

X.  Chexnioal  Influenoe. — Substances  may  be  employed  therapeu- 
tieally,  in  reference  to  their  chemical  influence,  for  three  purposes ;  first,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  as  in  the  formation  of  issues,  the  removal  of 
morbid  ulcerated  surfaces,  &c. ;  secondly,  for  the  neutralisation  of  substances 
contained  within  the  body,  but  not  forming  an  essential  part  of  itj  as  of  an 
excess  of  acid  in  the  primao  visD,  the  blood,  or  the  urinary  secretion;  and, 
thirdly,  for  the  production  of  such  a  change  in  noxious  bodies  existing  in  the 
tissues,  and  not  removable  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  system,  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  unseated,  and  discharged,  as  when  iodide  of  potassium  causes  the 
elimination  of  lead  and  possibly  of  mercury  from  the  system.  It  is  not  im- 
passible that  certain  substances,  taken  internally,  may  produce  curative  effects 
through  chemical  reactions  with  the  vital  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  the 
^tissues;  but  too  little  is  known  of  the  subject  to  justify  any  positive  state- 
ments. It  is  well  known  that  nitrate  of  silver  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
mbduing  inflammation,  whether  of  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfaces,  when 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  inflamed  part.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  between  it  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied.    But  how  far  these  two  facts  are  connected  has  not  been  determined. 

XI.  Meohanioal  Influenoe. — This  is  often  very  important  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  Position  may  be  made  either  to  favour  or  counteract, 
through  the  agency  of  gravitation,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  a  part.  Thus, 
when  fainting  is  threatened  from  a  want  of  the  due  pressure  of  the  blood 
upon  the  brain,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  posture,  the  pressure 
is  favoured,  and  the  apprehended  result  prevented.  Much  more  frequently, 
however,  the  object  is  to  diminish  congestion  or  inflammation  in  a  part,  by 
diminishing  the  access  of  blood ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  elevating  the 
part  affected  above  its  usual  position.  Thus,  in  an  inflamed  limb,  the  ex- 
tremity should  be  raised,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its  ordinary  de- 
pendent position  of  health. 

Compre$sion  is  another  useful  mechanical  process,  which  may  be  made  to  ■ 
diminisn  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Thus,  the  access  of  blood  to  a  part  may  be  lessened  or  cut  off  by  pressure 
upon  the  arterial  trunks  which  supply  it ;  or  the  capillaries  themselves  may 
be  emptied  by  direct  and  equable  pressure  made  upon  them.  In  the  latter 
mode,  especially,  much  good  is  often  done  in  chronic  inflammation  and  pas- 
sive congestion.  An  accumulation  of  blood  may  be  produced  by  pressing 
upon  the  veins  and  not  upon  the  arteries,  as  when  the  tourniquet  is  applied 
not  very  tightly.  This  process  may  sometimes  be  useful  by  abstracting  tem- 
porarily a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  general  circulation,  without  ultimately 
losing  it.  Other  advantageous  effects  of  compression  are  to  promote  absorp- 
tion, and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  relaxed  parts,  as  in  varicose  veins 
of  the  legs,  and  to  the  abdomen  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Dimension  sometimes  acts  usefully  by  stimulating  a  part  to  increased 
action,  as  when  large  fluid  injections  are  thrown  up  the  bowels.     It  may, 
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however,  be  carried  so  &r  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  mnscular  fibre,  and 
thus  prevent  all  contraction.    This  is  an  important  therapeutical  fact. 

Friction  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  remedy.  It  acts  partly  by 
compressing  the  parts,  partly  by  stimulating  them.  Employed  for  the  latter 
e£fect,  it  is  often  a  useful  asent  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  system  in 
low  disease,  and  in  exciting  the  part  itself  when  enfeebled ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  and  beneficially  employed  for  its  effect  in  producing  revulsion  from 
within  outwardly. 

The  covering  of  surfaces,  so  as  to  protect  tjbem  against  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  another  useful  mechanical  process. 
Thus,  demulcents  protect  inflamed  mucous  surfaces;  and  collodion,  cata- 
plasms, plasters,  and  cerates  are  applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  skin. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  part  of  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodine, 
in  subverting  superficial  inflammations,  may  be  owing  to  a  chemical  change 
in  the  epidermis,  rendering  it  less  pervious  to  the  air. 
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PART  II. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Prefatory  RemarJca. 

Tbe  object  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  treat  of  diseases  individually;  and 
etch  will  be  considered  separately  in  all  its  relations. 

Diseases  are  certain  associations  or  groups  of  morbid  states  or  phenomena, 
offered  by  nature  to  the  notice  of  the  observer.  If  examined  carefully,  they 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  different  sets;  one,  embracing  all  cases  in  which 
the  true  pathological  condition  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  the  other,  those 
m  which  certain  prominent  effects  or  phenomena  are  considered  as  the  disease; 
the  real  morbid  condition  being  kept  in  the  back  ground.  As  examples  of 
the  former  may  be  adduced  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  gastritis,  or  inflamma- 
tion severally  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach;  of  the  latter,  diarrhoea,  dropsy, 
tnd  the  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  title  is  derived  from  the  secretion  or  effu- 
sion, in  other  words,  from  a  mere  effect  of  the  proper  pathological  condition, 
from  which  the  secretion  or  efiusion  proceeds.  Some  may  object  to  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  the  latter  group  into  the  list  of  diseases ;  but,  as  it  is  upon 
tbe  dfects  alluded  to  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  fixed,  while  the  true  patho- 
logical state  may  not  be  obvious,  and  may  even  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  comply  with  the  general  custom  ;  especially  as,  to  the 
Qoinstructed,  these  phenomena  will  always  constitute  the  several  diseases,  and 
ntmes  expressive  of  them  will  always  hold  their  place  in  the  common  language. 
To  the  physician,  however,  it  is  important  to  look  beyond  the  phenomena  to 
their  causes^  and  to  fix  his  attention  upon  these  as  the  true  objects  of  hip 
eoQoem. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  and  industry  has  been  expended  in  the  formation 
of  systems  of  nosology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  discuss  their 
merits.  Imperfect  they  all  necessarily  are  ;  because  diseases  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  permit  us,  in  all  instances,  to  see  clearly  their  mutual 
relations;  and  systems  founded  upon  this  basis  must  be  constantly  changing 
with  new  discoveries,  and  the  adoption  of  new  views.  In  this  uncertainty, 
that  plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  best,  which  is  most 
convenient,  and  which  may  tend  to  direct  the  attention  rather  to  what  is  posi- 
tively known,  than  to  tbe  conjectures  and  peculiar  opinions  of  authors.  Such 
a  plan  is  the  one  based  upon  the  scat  of  the  disease,  and  this  it  is  hero  proposed 
to  adopt. 
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DififiUBes  will  be  placed  together  whicli  are  situated  m  the  same  parts ;  and 
QO  other  attendon,  io  the  uierc  arraDgcment,  will  he  paid  to  their  mutnsil 

ilatioos,  than  to  forin  distinct  groups,  in  each  division,  of  such  as  maj  have 
the  closest  analogy.  Upon  comparing  diseases,  we  find  occasion  to  divide 
them  into  three  great  classes,  having  reference  to  their  seat.  The  firwt  class 
includes  those  d meases  which  occupy  the  whole  system  ut  the  same  time,  and 
in  which  all  the  functions  are  simuttaneonsly  deranged.  To  the  Mt*ond^  he- 
loDg  constitutional  affections  which  may  display  thems^^ves  in  local  disease  in 
any  part  or  several  parts  of  the  system,  hut  not  in  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
third  class  enihrace»  all  the  proper  local  diseases,  or  those  which  es&entiallj 
affect  some  particular  structure  or  function,  and  in  which  any  general  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  presented  are  only  secondary.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will,  accordingly,  be  distributed  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  with  the 
classes  mentioned. 

CLASS  I. 

GENEUAL  DISEASES. 

The  only  diseases  which  belong  strictly  to  this  division  are  fevers,  ^o 
olher  acute  affections  involve,  like  these,  all  the  functions  of  the  body ;  and 
if,  in  certain  chronic  affeetions,  the  system  may  become  in  some  instAnees 
univcrsaUy  diseased,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced  Btage:§;  and  this  universolitj 
is  not,  as  in  fevers,  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution. 

It  will  he  recollected  that,  in  the  csyuy  upon  fever,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  the  distinction  between  the  essential  or  idiopathic  fevers,  and  the  symp- 
tomatic was  fully  recognized.  It  is  ouly  of  the  former  that  I  propose  to  treat 
in  this  place.  Symptomatic  fever  is  dependent  solely  on  the  local  affection, 
owes  all  its  importance  to  that  affection^  and  ceases  along  with  it.  In  fact  it 
is  the  infltimmation  that  conn  tit utes  the  disease.  The  phlegmasiie,  therefore, 
I  -fts  those  diseases  are  called  which  consist  of  iuflammation  and  consequent  fever, 
are  ranked  along  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  sevemlly 
seated. 

Idiopathic  fevers  have  been  variously  divided  and  subdivided,  and  have 
received  a  great  diversity  of  names,  according  to  the  views  of  different  writ- 
ers. Thus  we  have  mtenniitentf  remittenij  and  miUinucd  fevers ;  $jfnvcha,  or 
iftjiammatort/  /ever  ;  typhous^  asthenic ,  or  adynamic /ever  ^  and  synoeliout 
or  mixed  fever,  beginning  as  i^ynocha  and  ending  as  typhous.  To  these,  ctm^ 
festive /ever  has  been  recently  added*  But  these  diversities  have  reference 
merely  to  difference  of  form,  grade,  or  type,  and  any  one  fever,  that  is,  any 
febrile  disease  distinguished  from  others  by  the  nsiture  of  lU  cause,  may  have 
all  these  different  djaracters.  Thus,  the  samo  fever,  prcKlneed  by  the  sHuoe 
cause,  may  be  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individuiil  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  either  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued,  inflammutury, 
typhous,  synochous,  or  congestive.  Again,  many  distinct  fevers  have  been 
made  out  of  accidental  complications ;  such  as  gastrie^  gastro-tnlfri^^  hcputicj 
and  cerebral  fevers,  so  called  in  conticquence  of  the  predominance  of  disease 
in  the  several  organs  which  gave  origin  to  the  names.  Tbis  uomenelature, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  idiopathic  fevers  generally,  is  incorrect;  as  it 
would  seem  to  imply  some  essential  difference  between  the  diseases  thus  dis- 
tinguished, whereas  they  may  be  absolutely  the  game  disease,  merely  diversi- 
fied by  the  occurrence  of  iuflammation  or  irritation  in  one  organ  rath<ir  than 
in  another.  But,  in  very  many  instances,  the  dii^casefl  nanied  as  above  have 
been  nothing  more  than  cases  of  phlegmasiie,  and  would  havo  been  more 
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properly  entitled  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  encephalitis.     It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  fevers,  we  should  endeavour  to  find 
out  some  essential  difference  between  them,  something  which  characterizes 
them  as  distinct  diseases,  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  nature,  and  inca- 
pable of  beins  converted  into  one  another.     Now  such  a  basis  of  arrangement 
is  offered  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  cause.     Upon  examining  the  various  fevers 
conudered  essential  or  idiopathic,  we  find  that,  as  a  generd  rule,  certain  indi- 
V'idaals  are  produced  by  one  cause,  others  by  another,  others  again  by  a  third, 
And  80  on  tnrongh  almost  the  whole  list;  and  we  find,  further,  that  those 
prodneed  by  one  of  these  causes  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  each  set  re- 
<]uiring  its  own  particular  cause.     Here,  then,  is  an  excellent,  and,  as  it 
Appears  to  me,  quite  unobjectionable  ground  of  association.     The  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  may  very  properly  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
8«me  disease;  and  any  incidental  peculiarities  of  form,  type,  &c.,  should  s^rve 
Only  as  the  groond  of  varieties.     These  different  diseases  have  only  one  thing 
io  common;  namely,  that  all  are  attended  with  that  proximate  constituent  of 
disease,  called  abstractly  fever,  or  febrile  movement.    There  is  only  one  among 
^bcm,  in  the  arrangement  of  which,  upon  this  plan,  any  great  difficulty  exists; 
^.nd  the  difficulty,  in  this  instance,  arises  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause. 
-^Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  that  particular  affection,  there  is  so  much  to  iden- 
tify it  in  its  phenomena,  course,  circumstances  of  occurrence,  and  anatomical 
characters,  that  we  can  scarcely  deny  its  claims  to  individuality,  though  its 
oanae  is  hidden,  or  at  best  obscure.     The  disease  alluded  to  is  that  dcnomi- 
Elated  variouslyi  continued  fever,,  nervous  fever,  slow  or  protracted  remittent, 
^jphmd  fever,  typhus  mitioTf  dothinenteritisj  &c.,  and  which  I  propose  to  de- 
xiominate  enteric  fever.     It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  I  place  in  one  category  all 
the  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  causes,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  act  only 
at  simpla  irritants. 

Prooeeding  upon  the  plan  above  laid  down,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following 
fevers,  as  distinct  diseases,  viz. : — 


1.  Irritative  fever. 

8. 

Vaccine  disease,  or  vaccina. 

2.  Miasmatic,  or  bilious  fever. 

9. 

Chickcnpox,  or  varicella. 

3.  Yellow  fever, 

10. 

Measles,  or  rubeola. 

4.  Enteric,  or  typhoid  fever, 

11. 

Scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina. 

5.  Typhus  fever, 

12. 

Erysipelas, 

6.  Plague, 

13. 

Glanders,  or  equinia,  and 

7.  Smallpox,  or  variola. 

14. 

Dengue. 

Of  several  of  these  there  are  varieties  which  require  distinct  notice,  and 
some  of  them  distinct  designations.  Thus,  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever  is  dis- 
tinsnished  into  intermittent  and  remittent,  each  of  which  may  be  mild  or 
maSgnant,  or  to  use  a  phraseology  now  in  vogue,  inflammatory  or  congestive. 
Of  the  fevers  above  mentioned  some  have  circumstances  in  common  which 
might  serve  to  associate  them  in  distinct  subdivisions.  Thus,  some  are  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  and  are  hence  called  contagious  fevers;  some  have  the 
property,  in  common,  that  they  are  attended  with  an  eruptive  affection,  and 
are  denominated  eruptive  or  exanthematotis  fevers.  Now  it  happens  that  these 
are  in  many  instances  interchangeable  terms;  most  contagious  fevers  being 
exanthematous,  and  most  of  the  exanthemata  contagious.  But  this  is  not 
universally  the  case.  The  contagious  and  exanthematous  fevers  are  entirely 
distinct  individually;  for  though  they  have  certain  points  of  similarity,  each 
has  its  own  peculiar  traits,  and  its  own  peculiar  cause. 
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Aftide  L 

IRRITATIYE  FEVEH. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  cases  of  idiopathic  ferer  rcBulling  from 
causes  of  irriUttion,  having  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. The  cauae  may  or  may  not  he  sufficient  to  pro*iuce  inflammation.  AM 
that  is  necessary  in  its  action  is,  that  it  should  induce  an  over-excitement  of 
one  or  more  of  the  functions,  which,  heing  propagated  by  nerTons  communi- 
cation or  otherwise  to  different  parte  of  the  system,  may  throw  all  the  func- 
tionB  into  a  state  of  derangementj  capable  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  longer  or 
ehorter  time^  after  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  shall  have  ceased.  The  fever, 
then,  does  not  depend,  like  the  phlcgmasiae,  upon  the  continuance  of  any  local 
disease;  but,  having  been  once  excited,  goes  on  by  an  independent  action  to 
its  regular  termination.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  pre-existing  dis- 
position in  the  system  to  the  febrile  movement,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thus 
independently  sustained;  seeing  that  a  proper  symptomatic  fever,  even  though 
the  local  affection  be  much  more  violent  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  the 

feneration  of  idiopathic  irritative  fever,  subsides  immediately  with  the  subai* 
enoe  of  the  inflammation. 
Symptoms, — Trntative  fever  begins  with  feelings  of  languor,  wearinees,  4c., 
succeeded  by  a  chill  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  which  gives  way  to  febrile 
reaction  J  as  described  under  the  bead  of  fever  in  general.  Sometimes  it  begins 
abruptly  with  the  chill,  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms j  and  some- 
times  even  the  chill  is  dispensed  with,  though  this  event  is  comparatively  rai  ~ 
The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  exceedingly  various.  It  may  be  so  slight 
scarcely  to  attract  notice,  or  it  may  have  all  the  violence  of  which  the  system 
is  susceptible.  There  are  usually  a  hot  dry  skin,  frequent  pulse,  quickened 
breathing,  furred  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite^  thirst,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions  generally.  The  puliic 
is  sometimes  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  even  more  so  than  in  most 
other  fevers.  It  is  often  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes  mounts 
to  130,  140,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  even  to  150  or  IGO.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  is  con.«iidembly  below  the  least  of  the  numbers  stated.  It  differs 
not  less  in  strength  and  fulness  than  in  frequency.  Sometimes  it  is  strong, 
full,  and  moderately  accelerated,  sometimes  small  and  feeble;  and  the  latter 
is  moat  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  frequency  is  greatest.  The  blood,  when 
drawn,  is  nstially  florid |  coagulates  rather  speedily,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
the  inflammatory  crust.  This  is  a  point  in  which  the  aifection  differs  strikingly 
from  the  phlegmasise,  in  which  the  buffy  coat  is  generally  found.  There  is 
occasionally  slight  inflammation  associated  with  the  fever,  most  fre<|uently  m 
the  fauces,  or  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  or  pulmonary  mucous  membnuic| 
but  this  is  wholly  insuflGicicnt  to  account  fur  the  sj^mptoms,  and  is  often  wanting 
entirely.  When  present,  it  probably  depends  up<:m  the  same  cause  as  the  fever. 
The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  not  more  than  a  day.  In  this  case  it  is 
called  fphtmera.  But  it  frequently  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  aud 
sometimes  it  may  run  on  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day.  When  thus  prolooged^ 
it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  remittent,  relaxing  in  the  morning,  and  midcr- 
going  exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  duration  is  altog^thef 
uncertain,  and  cannot  be  previously  calculated.  I  have,  in  the  evening,  soeo 
patients  affected  with  violent  fever,  which  had  every  appearance  of  a  long 
contlDuance,  and,  upon  repeating  my  visit  in  the  morning^  have  found  theni 
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almost  or  quite  free  from  disease.  Under  proper  treatment,  tbe  fever  seldom 
]ii^  more  than  four  or  iSve  days.  If  it  run  on  beyond  this  period,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  associated  with  some  inflammation  which  sustains  it^ 
The  decline  of  the  fever  is  frequently  attended  with  increase  of  the  secre- 
tioDS.  Perspiration  is  most  common,  and  serves  to  mark  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 
eue,  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  urine  which  is  passed  at  this  period  is 
tpl  to  let  fall  a  reddish  sediment  upon  cooling.  Occasionally  the  fever  is  ear- 
ned off  by  a  diarrhoea. 

Tbe  grade  of  the  disease  is  generally  inflammatory ;  and  the  fever  may 
often  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  si/nocha^  or  pure  inflammatory  fever 
of  Cullen.  But  occasionally  the  general  actions  of  the  system,  though  ex- 
cited, have  the  tainit  of  feebleness.  A  low  fever  somewhat  of  the  typhous 
character  is  developed,  though  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  the  genuine 
tjphos.  The  previously  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient,  a  depraved  state 
cf  his  blood  from  bad  living,  or  exposure  for  some  time  to  depressing  influ- 
ences, as  of  certain  epidemics,  exhalations  from  privies,  &o.,  may  account  for 
this  adynamic  character. 

In  sonie  instances,  the  disease  appears  to  assume  the  intermittent  form. 
At  least,  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  those  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  situations  beyond  any  suspicion 
of  miasmata,  and  in  individuals  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  never 
been  exposed  to  their  influ^ce.     Other  diseases,  as  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  &c.,  sometimes  assume -a  regular  periodical  form,  and  why  may  not 
mer?     If  we  suppose  the  constant  operation  of  some  irritant  cause  sufficient 
to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  the  system,  in  the  course  of  its  diurnal 
ehanges,  is  in  a  condition  favourable  for  its  action,  but  insufficient  to  resist  the 
Batural  tendencies  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  all  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  production  of  an  intermittent  fever.     The  disease,  however, 
in  this  form,  does  not  materially  differ,  in  its  symptoms  or  therapeutic  indica- 
tions, from  the  miasmatic  intermittent,  to  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  re- 
fared.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  irritative  inter- 
auttent  is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  bilious  disorder  than  the  miasmatic, 
iiid,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  is  more  apt  to  ter- 
fiiinate  ^)ontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms. 

The  infantile  remittent  of  authors,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is  an 
example  of  simple  irritative  fever.  Under  that  name,  however,  have  been 
described  several  different  diseases,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  febrile 
and  remittent  character,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  occurring  in  children. 
Qastritis,  enteritis,  mesenteric  adenitis,  hepatitis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
longs  and  bowels,  and  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  vague  title  of  infantile  remittent.  I  believe  that  all  the 
protracted  or  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  above  affections,  or  some  other  of  a  umilar  character. 
Tet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  remittent  irritative  fever,  corre- 
qHmding  with  the  definition  given,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  frequently 
occur  in  young  children.  The  causes  of  its  greater  frequency  with  them,  than 
with  others,  are  probably  the  greater  impressibility  of  their  systems,  and  the 
more  persistent  character  of  the  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  such  as 
teething,  wcMins,  and  crudities  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is 
not  to  he  understood  that  childhood  gives  anything  peculiar  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  fever  may  be  and  often  is  ephemeral,  with  children  as  with 
older  persons;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  persistent  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  continue  on  for  several  days  in  the  remittent  form.  In  this  case^ 
it  exhibits  usually  more  or  less  of  the  following  character. 
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Children  from  two  to  eiglit  years  old  are  most  subject  to  the  complaint. 
SoEiietimea  the  fever  approaches  gradually,  somefcimea  occurs  quite  abruptly  in 
the  midst  of  apparently  excollent  Lealth.  Indeed,  the  child  is  not  unlre^ 
qnently  attac^ked  after  some  uniisnal  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  It  js  seldom 
that  any  other  symptom  of  a  chiil  is  observed  than  some  remaining  coldnesa 
of  the  extremities,  after  the  Furfaee  generally  has  become  hot  This  is  per- 
haps owiDg  to  the  circumstani-e^  that  the  dit^ease  is  not  usually  noticed  until 
the  fever  has  becorae  established.  When  first  visited,  the  child  has  a  hot 
skiD;  a  frequent  pulse^  sometimes  amounttug  to  140  or  even  1  GO  in  a  minute, 
a  furred  and  dryish  tongue,  quickened  breathings  thirst,  aversion  for  food, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
There  is  also  obvious  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  If  able  to  express  him- 
Belft  the  child  often  compliiiDs  of  pjiin  in  the  headj  hut  otherwise,  is  restless 
and  fretful,  or  if  quiet,  is  heavy  and  disposed  to  sleep*  Starting  in  sleep, 
and  twitchings  of  the  tendons  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  the  onset  of 
the  fever  is  accompanied  with  convulsions.  After  a  few  hours,  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  abates  J  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  child  is  found 
with  a  cooler  skin,  a  less  frequent  pulse,  a  moJSt^r  mouth,  less  nervous  disturb- 
anoe,  and  a  brighter  and  more  lively  expression.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
ferer  ag^iin  rises  with  similar  symptoms  as  at  first;  and  thus  the  disease  con- 
tinues, with  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations,  till  its  close.  In  some  eases, 
however,  the  remission  is  much  less  decided  than  in  others;  and  occasionally 
it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  in  the  twenty- four  hours  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  most  violent.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tend- 
ency to  coustipatioD  genenilly  continues;  iiud  the  passages,  when  procured, 
are  apt  to  have  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  odour,  being  clay- coloured, 
black,  or  greenish,  with  undigested  food  often  intermingled,  and  very  offensive. 
Occasionally  there  arc  large  fecal  accumulations  in  the  bowels*  The  urine  is 
scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed.  The  breath  is  often  sour, 
and  of  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  cburacteristic  of  febrile  disease  in  children* 
Delirium  is  not  unfrequent;  but  still  more  frequently  there  is  drowsiness, 
amounting  sometimes  even  to  stupor  or  coma,  which  is  usually  most  striking 
during  the  exaeerbations.  Occasionalty  the  child  picks  its  nostrils  and  lips, 
60  as  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  picks  also  at  his 
clothing,  or  the  bedclothes,  or  at  whatever  other  object  is  near  him,  even  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air;  but  thi«  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  this  form 
of  fever,  nor  to  children,  though  much  more  eommonj  and  a  much  less  dan- 
gerous sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  runs  on  variously  from  ^\q  to  ten  doys,  or  even  two  woeka ; 
but,  in  the  protracted  cases,  there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  tho  existence 
of  positive  inflammation,  generally  within  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  com- 
plaiui  owes  its  continuance  and  danger.  Unless  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation,  which  places  the  disease  among  the  phlegmasia),  it 
almost  always  ends  in  recovery.  The  paroxysms  generally  become  shurter 
and  milder;  purgative  medicines  operate  more  readily,  and  bring  away  more 
healthy  discharges;  the  uTioe  becomes  more  copious j  the  heat  of  &kin  and 
fr©t|ueucy  of  pulse  abate ;  the  txDngne  begins  to  clean,  and  the  appetite  t^  re- 
turn; and  health  is  gradually  re-ehtahliHhed. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  true  infantile  remittent  fkim  the 
phlegma^siaa  of  the  bowels*  The  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  of  dyscDterio 
[  itonlfl,  with  a  tumid  abdomen  and  persistent  tendemeas  upon  pressure  ID 
certain  parts,  and  less  decided  remissions  in  the  fever,  arc  the  most  promi* 
nent  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  latter  affections.  Some  authors  have  at- 
tempted to  distinguish  between  this  and  the  worm  fever.     I  believe  that  thej 
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are  identical;  worms  being  capable  of  exciting  the  fever  in  those  prcdi.sposcd 
to  ity  as  well  as  any  other  irritant.  The  diagnosis  between  the  infaiitilo  re- 
mittent and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  will  be  better  understood  when  the  lat- 
ter complaint  has  been  studied.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  thir^  place, 
that,  in  the  enteric  fever,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  constipation,  there  is 
usually  cither  diarrhoea,  or  a  great  facility  of  being  acted  on  by  cat  hart  ic<^,  so 
that  the  least  dose  will  often  operate.  There  is,  besides,  more  mctcori&tn  of 
the  abdomen,  a  more  regular  march  of  the  fever,  and  altogether  a  severer 
grade  of  disease  than  in  the  infantile  remittent.  The  drowsiness  or  stupor 
which  often  attends  the  latter  complaint  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  cerebral  disease ;  but  the  absence  of  violent  screams  and  uncontrollable 
Tomiting,  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  that  the  stupor 
incTeaaes  and  diminishes  with  the  fever,  that  the  patient  can  be  roused  without 
much  difficulty,  and  that  there  is  no  CTcat  derangement  of  the  pupil,  no  stra- 
bismus, and  no  paralysis,  will  generally  prove  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

CciiiaM. — ^Thesc  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
irritation  in  one  or  more  of  ^the  important  organs  of  the  body  may  give  rise 
to  this  kind  of  fever.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  probably  exposure  to  cold. 
Persons  who  have  been  caught  in  a  cold  rain,  and  remain  for  some  time  with 
their  damp  clothes  upon  them,  are  apt  to  be  attacked.  General  exposure 
seems  more  apt  to  induce  irritative  fever,  partial  exposure  infhimmatiou.  In 
the  former  case,  the  disturbing  influence  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  invilvcs 
m  greater  number  of  functions,  in  the  latter  is  more  local.  The  moisture  acts 
omy  by  conveying  away  the  heat  more  rapidly,  and  thus  favouring  the  action 
of  cold.  This  caose  is  always  more  efficient  when  it  has  been  preceded  by 
warmth,  especially  if  attended  with  perspiration.  Exposure  to  intense  beat, 
or  over-exertion  in  hot  weather,  may  have  the  same  effect.  P]rrors  of  diet 
ftre  freqnent  causes  of  irritative  fever,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  its 
gretier  frequency  among  the  young.  Teething  and  worms  may  be  ranked 
among  the  causes.  I  have  often  witnessed  fevers  of  this  kind,  lasting  from 
one  to  four  days,  during  the  prevalence  of  febrile  epidemics,  as  if  the  epi- 
demic eanae  has  been  able  to  act  as  an  irritant,  though,  from  the  previous 
protection  of  the  individual,  unable  to  produce  its  specific  effects  upon  the 
•jstem. .  Such  was  the  case  especially  during  the  variolous  epidemic  which 
picrailed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1845-6. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  predisposition.  In  what  the  predisposition  consists  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  It  is  probably  connected  with  an  altered 
itate  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the  red  corpuseles, 
or  be  otherwise  rendered  more  than  usually  stimulating.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  condition  alone  may,  in  some  instances,  be  sufficient  to  induce 
in  attack  of  fiaver,  without  the  aid  of  any  exciting  cause  whatever. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  The  young  are  more  liable  to  the 
tflif^i^ait  than  the  old,  and  persons  below  the  age  of  maturity  than  those  above. 
"When  blood  is  rapidly  ehiborated  to  supply  the  calls  of  a  vigorous  nutrition, 
anything  which  interrupts  its  regular  expenditure  may  lead  to  plethora,  and 
coiuequently  to  fever.  In  the  old,  moreover,  irritability  is  much  dim i nibbed, 
flmd  irritant  causes  therefore  less  efficient. 

T\naimene. — In  ordinary  cases,  this  is  very  simple.     In  some  instances, 

•^then  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  colour  of  the  surface  heightened,  and 

^^^och  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  or  other  signs  of  active  cerebral  congestion 

^p,j»peir,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from 

'^  ^alt :  but  this  remedy  is  seldom  necessary.     Generally,  an  efficient  ca- 

foUowed  by  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  proper 
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attention  to  regimen,  to  effect  a  cure.  In  the  choice  of  the  cathartic,  the 
phvsician  should  he  guided  hy  circumstances.  If  he  find  nothing  hut  fc« 
brilc  exciteuient,  with  or  without  a  little  redness  of  the  fuuc<;s,  he  i*hould 
prcsciibe  siilplmte  of  magnewa,  or  a  combination  of  this  with  infu8if>n  of 
senna.  Should  symptoms  of  acid  in  ttie  stoma eli  be  conjoined  with  the  others, 
niafrncsia  may  be  added  to  tho  saline  cathartic.  Should  sallowucss  of  the 
skin,  yellowness  of  the  tongue,  or  want  of  colour  in  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  with  oppression  about  the  epigastrium,  iadicute  hepatic  congostiou, 
and  deficiency  of  hepatic  secretion,  the  indication  would  be  offered  for  some 
cathartic  conihination  containing  calomel ;  as  three  or  four  of  the  compound 
cathartic  pills,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  calomel  and  eompttund  extract 
of  eolopynth*  The  neutral  mixture  or  effervcacing  draught,  with  or  without 
small  duscs  of  tartar  emetic,  is  usually  tbe  best  diaphoretic,  when  the  skin  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  excited.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  action 
is  of  a  feeble  typhus-like  character,  or  when  a  good  deal  of  general  soreness, 
aa  occasionally  happens,  is  associated  with  the  fever,  ten  grains  of  the  pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  given  at  bcdtimf!,  will  prove  highly  useful. 
Should  the  fever  continue,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  open  by  the 
saline  cathartics,  and  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned  given  in  the  interval. 
Best  should  be  enjoined,  all  causes  of  excitement  avoided,  the  diet  should  be 
exclusively  vegetable,  and  no  stimulating  drinks  whatever  allowed. 

Should  inflammation  in  any  important  organ  be  developed,  sufficient  to 
affect  the  system^  the  case  must  be  treated  exactly  as  an  ordinary  phlegmasia 
of  that  organ. 

In  the  mfnntih  cqms,  especially  in  the  infantile  remiUcnf,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  treatment  is  retjuifeiite.  Some  recommend  an  emetic  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  This  may  be  useful  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  undigested  food  ;  but,  as  a  gcoeral  rule,  is  not  advisable.  Perhaps  the 
most  effectual  remedy  in  the  early  stage  is  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel. 
This  cathartic  appears  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  disease.  It  is 
certainly  more  efficient  than  other  me^licines  belonging  to  the  same  class,  which 
operate  on  the  bowels  no  less  powerfully.  I  have  often  seen  the  disease  yield 
immediately  to  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  after  having  been  ineffeetuaUy  treated 
with  miignesia,  castor  oil,  salts,  kc.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  I  hava 
habitually  used  this  medicine  in  tho  irritative  fever  of  children,  Lave  nevef 
seen  it  do  harm,  and  have  very  frequently  found  it  to  put  an  immediute  end  to 
the  diseiise.  I  believe  that,  if  given  early,  it  will  generally  produce  thiu  effect, 
and  thus  prevent  the  protraction  of  the  fever  in  the  remittent  form,  Ilow  it 
operates  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  may  do  good  by  its  puworful 
influence  upon  the  liver,  promoting  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  unloading  the 
portal  circulation.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  peculiar  alterative  effect.  But  the 
fact  of  its  utility  rests  not  upon  theory,  but  experience-  In  order  to  avoid 
the  sore  month  which,  in  some  fever  cases  of  children,  it  is  liable  to  produce 
when  long  retained  in  the  bowels,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  administer 
some  other  cathartic,  if  it  fail  to  operate  freely  in  six  or  eight  hours.  From 
two  to  six  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  three  or  four 
graiiia  being  the  proper  dose  for  a  child  during  the  third  and  fourth  year, 
znay  be  given  in  syrup  or  moht^Kes,  and  followed^  if  necessary,  in  the  time 
above  mentioned,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Should 
the  bowels  not  bo  well  evacuated  in  this  way,  the  operation  of  the  cathartic 
fthould  be  promoted  by  enemata.  In  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  moderate 
dosee  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna,  fennel  seed,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  hoursj  will  be  found  very  effectual.  After  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  should  the  fever  continue;  it  may  be  treated 
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witb  the  neutral  mixture,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  Id  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  fiuidrachms,  or,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  by  a  dose  of  the  effervescing 
draught  at  the  same  interval.  Along  with  the  neutral  mixture,  when  there 
IS  no  sickness  of  stomach,  small  doses  of  aatimonial  wine,  or  of  tartar  emetic 
in  aqueous  solution  may  be  used,  the  quantity  being  so  regulated  as  not  to 
induce  vomiting  or  severe  nausea.  The  spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  also  an  admi- 
rable adjuvant,  when  there  is  much  starting  or  twitching  of  the  tendons. 
The  warm  bath  is  useful  under  similar  circumstances.  This  treatment  is 
(specially  applicable  to  the  febrile  paroxysm ;  but  it  may  also  be  employed, 
with  Fmaller  doses,  or  longer  intervals  between  them,  during  the  remission. 

Should  convulsions  have  occurred  or  be  threatened,  in  addition  to  the  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  and  the  warm  bath,  as  above  recommended,  poultices  made 
with  bruised  garlic  and  flaxseed  meal  or  bread  and  milk  should  be  applied 
around  the  feet,  and  the  back  should  be  bathed,  along  the  spine,  with  brandy 
boated  with  garlic.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm, 
or  by  leeches  from  the  temples,  and  to  mako  cold  applications  to  the  head ; 
but  these  arc  by  no  means  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  practitioner  must  be 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  arterial  action,  and  the  evidences  of  sanguineous 
determination  to  the  head.  Convulsions  in  children  are  often  the  result  of 
mere  nervous  disturbance,  and  do  not  require  the  lancet.  When,  however, 
they  continue  beyond  a  few  minutes,  or  show  a  disposition  to  return,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  spasm  in  the  intestines,  it  will  be  safest 
to  take  blood. 

Throughout  the  disease,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  daily  opened.  Mag- 
nesia, alone,  or  combined  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  will  often  be 
useful,  not  only  as  a  laxative,  but  also  as  an  antacid.  Should  the  patient  be 
feeble,  it  may  be  given  with  rhubarb.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat 
the  calomel,  though  in  smaller  doses  than  at  first.  It  would  be  especially 
indicated  by  whiteness  or  blackness  of  the  stools.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, if  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  delicate,  blue  mass  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  calomel. 

AVhen  the  breath  is  sour,  small  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  should  be  given,  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water 
or  carbonic  acid  water.  The  latter  salt  should  be  preferred  when  the  urine 
is  very  scanty,  in  consequence  of  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds of  potassa. 

Should  the  abdomen  be  painful  or  tender,  it  should  bo  covered  with  an 
emollient  cataplasm ;  and  sometimes  leeches  and  blistering  may  be  uecei^Hary. 
]ji  eiaes  accompanied  with  vomiting,  teaspoonful  doses  of  lime-water  and  milk, 
fgiuA'm  equal  quantities,. and  given  every  hour,  are  often  very  serviceable. 
^^  tlie  same  cases,  aromatic  poultices,  or  weak  sinapisms  should  be  applied 
^<er  the  stomach;  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  an  anodyne  enema. 

There  is  usually  so  much  aversion  to  food  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  induce  the 

#^jld  to  take  nourishment  of  any  kind.     This  is  an  indication  of  nature 

^^^ieh  should  not  be  slighted.     In  the  early  stages,  very  little  food  is  re- 

'^^ired,  and  that  of  the  lightest  character.     Solution  of  gum  arabic,  in  the 

jf^^portioQ  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  generally  sufficiently  nutritive  for  the 

'^0fS  ^•AJ  or  two,  while  the  fever  is  high ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  that,  hav- 

f^^  Jittle  taste,  the  child  will  take  it  freely  for  drink,  especially  if  it  be  made 

^^   ^ritb  a  little  ice.     Barley,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  &o.,  may  be  given  in 

^X^^^^'^/orm,  when  something  rather  more  nutritious  is  required;  and  ren- 

^^iMGy  la  a  good  article  of  diet  under  similar  circumstances.     Milk  and 

^^^^    tro^ther  with  farinaceous  substances,  may  be  employed  in  small  quan- 
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tides  as  the  disease  advance^i  and  at  bist^  it  may  become  ueccssarj  to  sapport 
tbe  strength  bj  animal  broth  or  jellies.  €ar<?,  however^  should  alwaya  he 
taken  to  give  nothing  that  can  irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Cold  water 
Bhoukl  be  given  freriuently  throQghout  the  fever,  and  nothing  is  more  grate- 
ful to  the  patient. 

During  convalescence,  the  bowels,  if  disposed  to  constipation,  ebonld  be 
kept  open  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  or  by  enemata;  and  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  diet,  not  to  allow  indigestible  articlea 
of  food,  nor  to  permit  too  great  an  indulgence  of  the  now  sharpened  appetite. 
Od  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  left  feeble  and  without  desire  for  food, 
and  especially  if  he  sweat  copiouslj^  at  night,  it  may  be  proper  to  administer 
the  mineral  acids,  or  simple  bitters* 
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Under  thia  name  are  included  all  the  forms  of  fever  resulting  from  the  influ- 
ence of  marsh  miasmata.  For  an  account  of  tbe  nature  of  this  agent,  as  far 
as  known,  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  tbe  situations  in  which  its  effeets 
are  experienced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  disease  in  general.     (See  patje  153,) 

Of  I  be  different  cases  of  fever  which  originate  in  this  cause,  some  are  infer' 
mt(fen(j  some  mnilkitf,  and  v^ome  so  little  variable  in  their  course  that  they 
might,  with  as  much  propriety  us  almost  any  other  inst&noea  of  febrile  disease, 
be  considered  as  rmttinuid.  But  it  is  not  in  type  or  form  only  that  these 
fevers  differ.  Some  are  characterized  by  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  grade  of  action, 
such  as  is  usually  denominated  injlammatori/  ;  others  have  a  low  or  typhoid 
tendency,  especially  towards  their  close  j  and  others  again  are  from  the  com- 
mencement decidedly  mfi/namic^  asfhenie,  or  maUgnant  In  the  last  section 
are  included  the  ca^es  now  frequently  denominated  congestive.  But  all  these 
varieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  modified  by  the  degree  of  intensity 
in  the  cause,  by  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  patient,  or  by  some  pre- 
vious or  coexisting  morbid  influence.  Tbey  are  in  fact  as  much  one  dla 
as  fire  the  different  varieties  of  smallpox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever. 

TIk7  exhibit  this  identity  of  nature,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  intertyhang^ 
able  character.  The  intermittent,  for  example,  sometimes  becomes  remittent^ 
the  remittent  often  ends  in  the  intermittent,  and  those  cases  which  may  be 
considered  as  continued  always,  if  of  sufficient  duration,  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  remit,  and  in  the  end  sometimes  to  intermit.  Indeed,  the  paroxysm  J 
form  appears  to  He  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them ;  and,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  concealed  by  superadded  phenomena,  generally  becomes  evident 
upon  a  careful  examination.  Even  the  different  grades  show  a  disposition  to 
run  into  one  another.  The  inflammatory  may  become  typhoid;  and  the 
lowest  and  most  malignant  cases  often  leave  behind  them  a  tendency,  which, 
after  the  system  has  regained  ita  energies,  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Again,  in  all  the  forms 
of  miasmatic  fever,  there  is  a  disposition  to  affect  especially  particular  organs, 
as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  stomach.  All  of  them,  moreover,  oecur  at  the  eamfi 
aeftflon,  in  the  same  situations,  and  even  in  the  same  family ;  one  individual 
being  affectal,  perhaps,  with  one  form,  a  second  with  another  form, 
third  with  stiE  another.     Thus^  in  the  aamc  family,  there  may  be,  in 
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nme  season,  a  case  of  ordinary  intermittent,  one  of  remittent,  and  one  of 
mtlignant  or  eongestive  fever. 

I  shall  treat  of  tbem  under  the  divisions  of  1.  intermittent /ever  ;  2.  remit- 
tent feveTf  and  3.  pemiciouSf  malignant,  or  congestive  /ever,  which  may  be 
either  intermittent  or  remittent.  As  the  cases  which  might  deserve  to  be 
died  continaed  exhibit,  as  before  stated,  during  their  course,  if  sufficiently 
protracted,  a  tendency  to  the  remittent  form,  they  may  without  impropriety 
be  ranked  in  the  second  section.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  include 
yellow  fever  among  the  miasmatic  fevers.  If  resulting  from  a  miasm  at  all, 
(his  disease  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  marsh  miasms. 

All  the  varieties  of  miasmatic  fever  occur  most  frequently,  and,  as  original 
affections,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn. 
When  they  appear  in  the  winter  or  spring,  it  is  generally  as  returns  of  former 
attacks.  Still,  there  are  occasional  oases  of  bilious  fever,  in  its  different 
forms,  occurring  in  the  latter  seasons,  without  previous  disease.  In  these,  the 
tendency  may  be  supposed  to  have  lurked  in  the  system,  derived  from  ex- 
posure to  the  miasm  during  summer  or  autumn,  and  to  become  evident  upon 
the  application  of  some  exciting  cause ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  the  heat  may  sometinoes  be  sufficiently  great,  and 
lofficiently  protracted,  to  cause  the  evolution  of  miasmata  in  a  dilute,  and  com- 
paratively inefficient  form. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Syn. — Fever  and  Ague. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  febrile  paroxysms,  recurring  at  stated  times, 
tad  by  the  absence  of  fever  between  the  paroxysms.  The  intervening  period, 
from  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  is  called  the 
ktermianon  or  apyrexia ;  the  whole  period  occupied  by  one  paroxysm,  and 
the  sQooeeding  intermission,  is  called  the  interval. 

The  type  of  the  fever  has  reference  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  There 
ire  three  ordinary  types )  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan.  In  the  mio- 
lidioMf  the  paroxysm  recurs  every  day,  with  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four 
hoon ;  in  the  tertian,  every  other  day,  with  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
and  in  the  quartan,  every  third  day,  with  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hours. 
The  inventors  of  the  two  latter  names  considered  the  two  nearest  paroxysmal 
days  with  the  intervening  day  or  days,  as  constituting  one  period,  and  thus 
eonnted  every  paroxysmal  day  twice  in  the  succession.  Other  types  are  men- 
tioiied  by  authors ;  such  as  the  quintan,  sextan,  septan,  and  octan,  the  last 
ooonniDg  at  intervals  of  a  week ;  but  they  are  all  very  rare ;  and  there  are 
probably  few  physicians  who  have  seen  any  one  of  them. 

The  regular  types  above  mentioned  are  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  The 
qmtidian  ii  sometimes  dmMe,  having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  There  is  a 
double  tertian^  with  a  daily  paroxysm,  out  occurring  at  different  periods,  or  with 
different  eharaoters,  on  successive  days;  the  paroxysms  of  alternate  days 
eiaetly  corresponding  with  each  other.  Thus,  on  the  first  and  third  day,  the 
paroxysms  may  take  place  in  the  morning,  and  correspond  with  each  other  in 
grade  and  character ;  while  on  the  second  and  fourth  day,  they  shall  occur  in 
tM  aftcmo^m,  and  in  like  manner  correspond  with  each  other,  but  differ  from 
those  of  the  two  other  days.  It  thus  appears  that  two  tertians  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  but  at  different  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  puroxysma  in  one  day,  and  none  in  the  next.  This  variety  is  dis- 
tingoisbed  by  the  name  of  duplica/t«d  or  doubled  tertian.  The  triple  tertian 
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has  two  parozyBms  every  other  dsy^  and  one  in  tlie  intcrveniDg  daj  ;  that  Is, 
three  iBstead  of  one  in  forty-eight  bomrs.  The  doMe  quartan  is  the  variety  in 
which,  out  of  three  days,  two  have  each  one  paroxysm  and  the  other  none; 
the  triple  quart a^i^  that  in  which  tbere  is  a  paroxysm  every  day,  but  the  three 
successive  paroxyaras  differ  from  each  other,  whiJe  they  correspond  respec- 
tively with  the  three  which  follow.  Other  varieties  are  mentioned  by  writers, 
as  the  tripkd  and  quadnipk  tertian ^  the  doubled  and  tripled  quartan^  &o,  &e.  ; 
but  these  distinctions  are  mere  refinements,  of  no  practical  value,  and  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  nature,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  other  foundation  than  in  the 
imagination  of  observers.  Of  all  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  the  double 
tertian  is  the  only  one  which  often  occurs.  It  is  said  that  cases  have  been 
noticed,  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  altogether  irregular.  These  are  distia- 
guished  by  the  title  of  erratic  intermit  tents, 

SV5IPT0MS. — Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  when  quit*  regular  and 
fully  formed,  consists  of  three  stages ;  viz,,  the  cold^  the  hot,  and  the  stcetUing 
stage,  whicJi  usually  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  mentioned.  Very  often, 
the  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  the  ordinary  preliminary  symptoms  of  fever, 
such  as  feelings  of  languor  or  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  stretching,  yawn- 
ing, &c.  {see  piffje  87);  and  occasionally  these  feelings,  with  perhaps  some 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  impaired  appetite,  and  a  scarcely  observable 
degree  of  febrile  excitement,  constitute  the  whole  apparent  disease  for  seve- 
ral successive  paroxysms,  A  person  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  or 
something  like  them,  which  after  a  few  hours  pass  off,  almost  without  notice, 
and  are  perhaps  quite  forgotten,  until  upon  their  recurrence  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  aftcr^  or  upon  a  third  occasion  at  the  same  interval,  and  each  time 
with  iDcrcaaed  severity,  the  patient  is  reminded  of  the  preceding  attacks,  a4id 
finds  himself,  or  is  informed  by  hie  physician  that  he  is  labouring  under  in- 
termittent fever.  Attention  to  these  imperfectly  formed  preliminary  parox* 
ysms  18  important;  as  the  disease  may  be  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  at  this  early  stage,  and  much  subsequent  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
spared  tbe  patient,  iSomctimes,  however,  the  first  regular  paroxysm  seises 
the  patient  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  and  without  warning. 

Cold  Stage. — After  some  yawning,  stretching,  ^c,  the  patient  experiences 
sensations  of  chilli oess,  esp^jcially  in  the  limbs<  These  increase,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  body,  becoming  oft^n  severe  and  distressing^  Not  un- 
frequontly,  the  chilliness  seems  to  run  in  longitudinal  lines,  as  if  little  stream- 
lets of  ice  cold  water  were  trickling  down  the  trunk.  Along  with  this,  the 
patient  experiences  shivering  or  trembling  \  rapid  and  successive  shudders  run 
through  the  frame ;  the  teeth  often  chatter,  sometimes  loudly ;  and  the  bed- 
stead is  oec!lisioDaily  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the  involuntary  movements. 
These  tremors,  in  connexion  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  are  teehuically  deno* 
minated  rigors.  The  body  often  feels  cold  to  an  observer,  especially  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  ears,  and  cheek  ]  but  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  hotter  than  in  health,  even  when  the  patient  experi- 
ences a  feeling  of  severe  cold. 

In  connexion  with  the  sensation  of  coldness,  the  snr&oe  is  pale  and  eon- 
tracted,  and  not  unfrequently  presents  the  rough  appearance  known  under 
the  name  of  goose-fiesh,  which  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  sebaoeons 
and  capillary  foliicles,  while  the  proper  tissue  of  the  skin  shrinks.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  hair  sometimes  bristles,  as  in  fright.  The  hands  are  shrunken, 
the  features  contracted,  the  countenance  pale,  and  tho  lips  and  ends  of  the 
fingers  often  purplish,  or  somewhat  livid. 

Though  the  tongue  is  pale  and  moist,  there  is  often  thirst ;  all  disposition 
for  food  is  lost;  and  occasionally  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  food,  mucus,  or 
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hilioiis  matter,  are  experienced.  The  breathing  is  irre^lar,  and  often  har- 
ried; and  the  patient  has  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium 
or  chest,  which  causes  him  to  sigh  deeply.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  short, 
dry  cough.  The  pulse  is  small,  in  some  instances  quickened,  even  very 
ouch  so,  in  others  slow,  often  irregular  and  feeble.  The  secretions  are  gene- 
nlly  scanty ;  but  the  urine  is  usually  pale,  limpid,  and  copious. 

The  nervous  system  is  much  disordered.  Independently  of  the  tremors 
tlready  alluded  to,  there  is  oflen  severe  pain,  of  a  neuralgic  character,  in 
the  back,  loins,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes  in  the  head.  The  temper 
is  not  unfrequently  irritable,  and  the  mind  confused,  dejected,  and  sometimes 
even  wandering.  Occasionally  there  is  drowsiness,  which,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances deepens  into  stupor,  coma,  and  even  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  minutes,  sometimes  extends  to  three  or  four  hours  or  more.  On 
the  average,  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  at  about  an  hour. 

Hot  Stage, — P^9xia, — The  passage  from  the  chill  to  the  hot  stage  is  not 
abrupt.  Rigors  for  a  time  alternate  with  flushes  of  heat.  The  first  sensa- 
tions of  warmth  are  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  A  glow  is  felt  about 
the  face  and  temples,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  increased  heat  of  breath. 
Gradually  the  whole  surface  becomes  hot;  but  even  now,  if  a  limb  be  moved 
into  a  cool  part  of  the  bed,  sudden  chills  are  felt,  vibrating  disagreeably 
through  the  frame.  At  length  all  traces  of  the  cold  stage  disappear,  and  the 
patient  is  affected  with  a  universal  burning  heat.  The  cheeks  are  flushed, 
the  eyes  sparkle,  the  surface  is  everywhere  reddened,  and  the  skin  distended 
with  blood.  The  evidence  of  increased  heat  is  not  confined  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  positively  increased.  For- 
djoe  found  it  to  be  105^  by  the  thermometer,  and  Mackintosh  states  that  he 
has  known  it  to  bo  as  high  as  110°  in  Great  Britain,  and  112°  in  warm  cli- 
mates. The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  usually  furred ;  and  the 
patient  generally  complains  of  great  thirst,  though  this  is  not  invariable. 
There  is  an  utter  disinclination  for  food,  and  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. The  respiration  is  more  regular  than  in  the  chill,  but  is  still  accele- 
rated. The  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  is  usually  full  and 
strong.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  state  of  system  is  adynamic,  it 
IB  al  once  frequent  and  feeble.  All  the  secretions  are  diminished ;  the  skin 
being  dry  as  well  as  hot,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  often  high-coloured.  The 
head  is  almost  always  painful,  sometimes  very  much  so ;  and  the  suffering 
from  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  general  violence  of  the  febrile  reaction,  is  often 
li^reater  than  is  usual  in  remittent  or  continued  fever.  The  pain  is  frequently 
throbbing,  with  a  feeling  of  distension  in  the  temples,  and  seems  to  be  deep 
in  the  head,  unlike  that  of  the  chill,  which  is  generally  superficial.  There 
is  frequently  also  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Convulsions  are  not  uncom- 
nnoD  in  children,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  stage.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  moderate  delirium ;  but  this  is  not  common.  In  some  instances,  a  rash- 
like,  or  a  petechial  eruption  appears  and  disappears  with  the  fever.  The 
dnratioii  of  the  hot  stage  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  hours  or  more,  before  it 
begins  to  abate. 

Sweating  Stage, — ^Perspiration  generally  appears  first  upon  the  face  and 
breast,  and  gradually  spreads  over  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  but 
generally  cq)iou8;  and  occasionally  very  profuse.  Upon  its  first  appearance, 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  some  relief;  and  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually 
abate  as  it  advances.  The  skin  becomes  cool,  the  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion subsides,  the  mouth  is  moistened,  the  headache  disappears,  and  the  pa- 
tient freqaently  falls  into  a  calm  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  free  from  fever. 
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The  kidneys  now  resume  their  fimction,  and  the?  urine  wlikh  is  discharged 
very  often  deposits  a  laleritioua  sediment  upon  cooling. 

It  has  heeu  stated  by  writers  that  each  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  sabscqucnl 
to  the  chill,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  preceding  stage,  in  other  words, 
that  the  cold  stage  produces  the  hot,  and  the  hot  the  sweating.  But  this  ii 
scarcely  probable,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  which  bear 
no  proportion  to  each  other ;  a  protracted  and  severe  chill  being  frequently 
followed  by  less  fever  than  a  very  slight  one,  and  the  fever  sometimes  oc- 
curring without  any  preceding  chili  whatever.  The  probability  is,  that, 
while  the  depression  of  the  cold  stage  is  naturally  followed  by  some  degree  of 
ftibrile  reaction,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  morbific  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  capable  of  producing  the  hot  stage  by  a  direct  influence. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  greatly.  In  many  instances, 
it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours ;  while  in  others  it  runs  on  to  within  m 
very  short  time  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm,  lasting  sometimes  in  a  quotidian 
eighteen  hours,  in  a  tertian  thirty-six,  and  in  a  quartan  tixty.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  paroxj^sm  is  longer  in  a  quotidian  than  a  tertian,  and  in 
this  than  a  quartan.  The  average  duration  in  the  quotidian  may  perhaps 
be  stated  at  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  the  tertian  at  eight  or  ten,  and  in  the 
quartan  at  five  or  six.  But  the  paroxysnis  generally  shorten,  as  the  disease 
becomes  of  longer  continuance* 

The  paroxysm  is  liable  to  other  diversities.  Sometimes  the  cold  stage  is 
very  Blight,  and  exhibits  few  of  its  eharacteristio  symptoms.  Cases  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  the  only  discoverable  signs  are  some  blueness  about  the 
nails,  and  a  little  coolness  of  the  nos«,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  This  is  espe- 
cially the  ease  with  young  children.  Occasionally,  even  these  symptoms  are 
wan  tin  gi  and  the  paroxysm  begins  at  once  with  the  hot  stage,  without  any 
preceding  chill  whatever.  This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  called  by  the 
vulgar  dumb  a*juej  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  form,  which  i$ 
ch\]cd  shakin/j  iifine.  Sometimes  the  sweating  stage  is  wanting;  the  fever 
cither  gradually  subsiding  without  any  discharge,  or  the  place  of  the  per^i- 
ration  being  supplied  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  The  idea  haa 
been  advanced,  and  it  seems  plausible,  that  the  dropsicid  effusion  which  occtr 
sionully  attends  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  may  be  vicarious  to  the  per- 
spiration. It  is  asserted  that  the  cold  stage  has,  in  some  instances,  parsed 
int-o  the  sweating,  without  the  intervention  of  febrile  reaction  ;  and  that,  in 
others,  the  whole  paroxysm  has  consisted  of  perspiration  without  either  chili 
or  fever.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  disease,  though  it  may  be  intermittent,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  merit  the  name  of  int<?rniittent  fever.  In  the  double  ter- 
tian, it  sometimes  happens  that,  of  the  two  paroxysms,  which  serve  as  the 
prototypes  of  all  the  others,  one  may  be  regular  in  all  its  stages,  while  the 
other  is  destitute  of  chill,  or  in  some  other  way  peculiar. 

Among  the  vagaries  of  the  paroxysm,  a  very  singular  one  has  been  notiood 
in  which  the  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  limb,  which  passes  through  the 
several  stages  regularly,  the  remainder  of  the  system  being  apparently  undis- 
turi:>ed*  Various  affections,  occurring  at  regular  intervals,  without  any  other 
resemblance  to  intermittent  fever  than  their  paroxysmal  character,  have  been 
.  considered  as  ma^ced  cases  of  the  disease  (fehri^  intermitteiu  larvata). 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
hiocQugh,  petechial  eruptions,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  all  of  which  occasion- 
ally appear  in  the  intermittent  form,  occurring  daily  or  every  other  day  at 
the  same  hour,  with  intervals  of  apparent  health.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  as  Mttle  claim  to  be  considered  intermittent  fever,  as  the  sa] 
affections,  in  their  continuous  fortOj  would  have  to  be  considered  continq 
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fever.  V  they  could  be  sliown  to  be  unifonnly  the  result  of  miasmatic  infla- 
cnee,  ^ere  midit  be  some  foundation  for  this  view  of  their  nature ;  but  the 
hct  iBy  that  they  sometimes  occur  under  circumstances  in  which  miasmata 
oould  by  no  possibility  have  been  the  cause. 

IfUermtmony  or  Apyrezia.— -Alter  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  the  patient, 
though  wi^out  fever,  is  not  usually  quite  free  from  signs  of  disease.  General 
languor,  fiicility  of  fiaitigue,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  head  and  epigastrium,  with  some  fur  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  feeble  appe- 
tite, are  not  unfr^uently  left  behind,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  patient, 
moreover,  is  apt  to  have  a  pale  or  somewhat  sallow  complexion,  and  a  sickly 
look.  These,  or  analogous  symptoms,  are  most  common  after  the  early  pa- 
roxysms. Sometimes  they  are  very  slight,  sometimes  so  considerable  as,  in 
oonnezion  with  some  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pulse,  to  render  the  inter- 
mission imperfect  They  generally  diminish  with  the  continuance  of  the 
disease ;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes  apparently  quite  well  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  attacks ;  having,  not  unfrequently,  the  appetite,  the  digestion, 
and  the  general  vigour,  though  not  perhaps  fully  the  aspect  of  health.  To  the 
above  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Oases  occur  in  which  the  patient, 
even  at  the  commencement,  is  as  free  from  all  signs  of  disease  during  the  in- 
termission, as  in  his  most  perfect  health. 

Course,  Termination,  &c. — It  has  been  stated  that,  in  the  several  types 
of  intermittent  fever,  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 
There  is,  however,  often  some  variation  in  this  respect.  The  commencement 
of  a  paroxysm,  instead  of  being  precisely  at  the  same  time  of  day  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  may  be  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  or  an  hour  or  two  later ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  if  a  little  before  the  time  upon  one  day,  it  is 
a  little  after  it  on  the  next,  so  that  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  diverg- 
ence is  the  regular  hour.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  thus  fluctuating  backwards 
and  forwards,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  occurs  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
its  predecessor,  so  that  the  length  of  the  intermission  is  regularly  diminished. 
In  other  cases,  it  occurs  an  hour  or  two  later,  so  as  regularly  to  lengthen  the 
intermission.  In  the  former,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  an  anticipatingy  in  the 
latter,  a  retarding  intermittent  One  type  may  in  this  manner  be  converted 
into  another.  Thus,  an  anticipating  quartan  may  become  a  tertian,  and  an 
anticipating  tertian  a  quotidian ;  while  a  retarding  quotidian  is  changed  into 
a  tertian,  and  a  retarding  tertian  into  a  quartan.  It  is  obvious  that  an  an- 
ticipating quotidian  may  pass  from  the  intermittent  to  the  remittent  form. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paroxysms  seldom  occur  during  the  night. 
Perhaps  sleep  may  in  some  way  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  attack.  The  rule 
is  not  universally,  but  generally  true.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  time 
of  attack  is  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  anticipating  and  retarding 
eases,  when  the  receding  or  advancing  paroxysm  reaches  the  period  of  dark- 
ness, it  is  apt  either  to  oe  arrested  in  its  course,  or  to  leap  over  the  night, 
backward  into  the  evening,  or  forward  into  the  morning.  Thus,  the  paroxysm 
of  an  anticipating  tertian,  occurring  first  at  noon,  and  recurring  afterwards 
successively  at  the  hours  of  ten,  eight,  and  six,  will,  after  attaining  the  last 
mentioned  hour,  either  continue  to  recur  at  the  same,  or  will  return  next 
time  at  about  six  or  eight  in  the  evening  preceding  the  regular  period.  A 
retarding  tertian,  on  the  contrary,  after  reaching  the  confines  of  night  makes 
its  next  attack  in  the  morning,  subsequent  to  the  regular  day  of  return. 
i^Fordyce,) 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that,  the  shorter  the  intermission,  the  earlier 
if  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  paroxysm  is  diqposed  to  appear.    Thus, 
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tbe  quotidian  moat  frequeotlj  makes  its  attack  in  the  morning,  tbe  tertian 
about  noon,  and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  tnia  that  there  are  very 
frequent  exceptions  to  tbia  rule.  Thus,  tlie  quotidian  and  tertian  may  change 
places,  or  maj  either  of  them  occur  in  the  afternoon ;  but  tbe  paroxysm  of 
tlie  quartan  very  rarely  appears  in  the  morning.  Another  result  of  obserra- 
tion  is,  that  tbe  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  later  in  the  day  arc 
usually  the  returns.  Hence,  in  old  oases  of  intermittontSj  the  paroxysms 
should  occur  in  the  afternoon. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tbe  change  of  one  type  into  another  in  tbe 
course  of  an  anticipating  or  retarding  intermittent,  \But  the  same  conversion 
jgometimes  takes  place  abruptly.  The  most  common  is  from  a  type  with  fre- 
quent paroxj^sms,  to  another  in  whicb  they  are  lesa  frequent.  Hence,  a  quoti- 
dian is  more  apt  to  become  tertian,  and  a  tertian  quartan,  than  the  reverse, 

lotermittents,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  in  general  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  milder  cases  not  nnfrequently  terminate  spontaneously  ^witb  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  and  sometimes  so  early  even  as  tbe  fourth  or  fifth  paroxysm.  ^lore 
tban  one-half  of  tbe  tertian  fevers  which  occurred  in  the  infirmaries  of  the 
SiilpP-trt^re  of  Paris,  in  tbe  autumn  of  tbe  sixth  year  of  the  Republic,  termi- 
nated with  tbe  ninth  paroxysm,  or  proviously^  Tbe  treatment  employed  was 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  calculated  to  have  little  effect  upon  tbe  coorae  of 
tbe  disease.  {Diet  th  MdtL,  xvi,  589,)  According  to  Fbrdyce,  quotidians 
usually  end  spontaneously  in  about  ten  weeks,  tertians  in  about  four  months, 
and  quartans  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  But  occasionally,  those  dis- 
eases continue  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  not  interrupted. 

When  an  intermittent  has  been  checked  by  any  means  whatever,  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  return,  so  that  very  slight  causes  will  often  provoke  a 
fresh  att^ick,  and  not  unfrequently  a  rccnrrenco  will  take  place  without  any 
appreciable  cause.  Quartans  are  said  to  be  most  apt  to  relapse  ;  but  all  Urn 
types  are  subject  to  the  law.  In  these  returns,  there  is  a  singular  tendency 
to  observo  tbe  septenary  period.  It  has  been  said  that  quotidians  are  most 
apt  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  week,  tertians  of  two  weeks,  and  quartans  of 
three.  I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  several  ^pes ;  but  of  the 
general  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  most  instances,  according  to  mj  own 
observation,  the  relapse  takes  place  upon  tbe  fourteenth  day  from  tbe  occur- 
rence of  tbe  last  paroxysm  j  and,  if  this  day  be  passed,  then  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  third  week,  or  at  some  future  weekly  period.  An  autumnal  attack  of 
intermittent  is  very  frequently  succeeded  by  another,  at  the  opening  of  the 
warm  weather,  in  the  sul^equent  spring.  The  liability  to  the  recurrence  of 
tbe  disease  continues  for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  much  bmger.  In 
general,  the  subsequent  attacks,  without  a  fresb  exposure  to  tbe  cause,  are 
milder  tban  the  original. 

Grades  and  Complications, — Intermittent  fever  may  be  of  a  stbeniQ 
character,  with  a  vigorous  reaction,  a  full  strong  puli^e,  a  florid  surfaco,  and 
a  pure  rich  blood  ;  it  may  be  asthenic,  with  unusual  depression  in  tljc  chill, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  reaction,  a  feeble  though  frequent  pulse,  a  dusky  or 
purplish  hue  of  the  skin,  and  a  depraved,  impoverished,  or  scanty  blood ;  or 
it  may  he  of  any  grade  between  those  two  extremes.  In  the  first  mentioned 
form,  it  is  sometimes  though  erroneously  said  to  bo  infiammaUwy ;  for  tbe 
condition  may  exist  altogether  independently  of  inflammation.  In  the  second 
form,  it  may  be  called  dmply  fceLky  when  tbe  blood  is  not  depraved,  and 
tbe  general  energies  not  greatly  depressed;  tt/phoid^  when  along  with  tbe 
debility  there  is  a  peculiar  contamination  or  depravation  of  the  circulating 
fluid  ;  and  malignant^  pcrmcmim^  or  congeiitivey  when  the  powers  of  tbe  ay*- 
tern  arc  so  much  prostrated  as  to  endanger  a  very  speedy  and  fi^tal 
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IbeBe  differences  depend,  not  on  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  miasmatic 
OMise,  bat  upon  the  prerioos  condition  of  the  patient,  or  the  influence  of 
olher  eaoses  acting  conjointly  with  the  miasmata.  Most  cases  occurring  in 
temperate  latitudes  have  more  or  leas  of  the  sthenic  grade;  and  the  charac- 
tsre  of  this  grade  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  general  description  of 
fever.  The  merely  feeble  cases  are  known  by  a  general  deficiency  of  energy 
in  the  reaodon,  and  the  marks  of  debility  in  the  intermission,  without  peculiar 
ijmptoms  of  derangement,  or  any  very  alarming  signs  of  prostration.  They 
He  not  uncommon  among  individuals  reduced  by  previous  indisposition.  The 
typhoid  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  greater  depression  of  the  chill,  the 
psngent  heat  of  the  skin  during  the  reaction,  the  very  frequent  but  oompara- 
trrely  small  and  feeble  pulse,  the  more  than  ordinary  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
the  brown  colour  of  the  tongue,  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  sordes  about 
the  teeth,  the  dusky  hue  of  the  sur&ce,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  nervous 
ijmptoms,  as  subsultus  tendinum,  jactitation,  and  low  deliriiim.  They  are 
Bet  with  chiefly  among  persons  previously  exposed  to  the  want  of  proper 
nstenance,  fresh  air,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  or  at  periods  when  an 
epidemic  typhoid  influence  prevails  in  miasmatic  districts.  Of  the  malignant 
or  pernicious  intermittent  I  shall  treat  separately ;  as  it  diflers  from  the  other 
forms  strikingly  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  and  requires  that  especial  attention 
diould  be  called  to  it,  in  consequence  of  its  terrible  fatality  when  mistaken, 
ud  inefficiently  treated. 

Intermittent  fever  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  an 
oigan  or  or^ns  of  the  body,  and,  in  this  state,  has  often  been  confounded 
with  the  higher  grades  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  under  the 
name  of  inflammatory  intermittent;  the  local  affection  having  been  ovcr- 
hmked  or  disregarded.  The  distinguishing  general  character  of  these  com- 
plicated cases  is  the  appearance  of  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood  upon  coagula- 
tion. Except  in  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  anemic  cases,  which  arc  in 
general  readily  recognized,  this  sign  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  of  the 
existence  of  inflammation.  When  this  attends  the  sthenic  state  of  the  fovcr, 
a  peculiar  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  superadded  to  its  strength  of  impulse. 
Bat  the  inflammation  may  also  be  coincident  with  the  typhoid  character  of 
the  disease,  in  which  case  this  hardness  may  be  wanting. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  or  its  investing  membranes.  To  enumerate  here  all 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  phlegmasia  of  these  structures,  would  be 
to  anticipate  what  must  be  stated  fully  hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  a  few  prominent  symptoms,  which  may  serve  to  fix  attention  upon  the 
inflammation  when  it  shall  exist.  When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  there  arc 
usually  burning  pain  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  a 
craving  for  ice  or  cold  drinks,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  nausea 
wad  vomiting;  substances  which  are  ordinarily  acceptable  to  the  stomacii, 
being  often  promptly  rejected.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  manifested  by 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  tenderness  over  some  particular 
part  of  its  surface,  and  diarrhoea,  or  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  liver  may 
oe  considered  as  the  seat  of  inflammation,  when  there  are  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  right  hypochondrium,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  pain  in 
the  right  shoulder,  nausea  and  vomiting,  discoloured  evacuations  from -the 
bowels,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  conjunctivae,  or  tongue,  and  a  deep-brown 
colour  of  the  urine.  These  inflammations  are  most  frequent  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  symptoms  of  thoracic  inflammation  are  different,  accord- 
ing as  the  bronchial  membrane,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura, 
is  affected.     In  the  first  case,  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms  are  presented; 
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in  the  second,  cough  with  a  scanty,  TiMsiJ,  and  rusij  expectoration,  and  an 

obtuse  pain  in  the  cheat  i  in  the  third,  acute  p^iln  at  some  one  point  in  the 

side.     This  contplication  is  most  frefjuent  in  \dnter  and  spring,     Inflamma- 

lion  of  the  encephalon  may  be  suspected,  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe, 

'he  patient  is  painfully  sensitive  to  light  or  sound,  the  pupil  is  contracted, 

fane]  delirium  or  convulsions  are  conjoined  with  the  other  sjnaptoms.     All 

[these  inflammatory  complications  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  young  and 

ITigorous.     They  are  proportionably  more  frerjuent  m  the  quotidian  than  the 

t  tertian,  and  in  the  tertian  than  the  quartan.     Old  persuni*  are  most  subject 

I  to  attacks  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

The  inflammation  may  be  no  severe  as  to  keep  up  some  febrile  excitement, 
lifter  the  intermittent  paroxysm  has  subsided.  In  this  case  a  complete  intcr- 
rtaission  is  prCTented.  The  disease  at  first  presents  the  character  of  a  remit- 
[tent;  but,  as  the  inflammation  diminishes,  the  inter-paroxysmal  fever  ceases, 
^»nd  the  true  character  of  the  alfection  becomes  manifest.  When  the  inflam- 
i  mation  is  not  of  a  grade  or  extent  to  sustain  a  symptomatic  fever,  the  inter- 
KHiission  may  be  complete  so  far  as  regards  frequency  of  puke  and  homt  of 
I  ekin  ;  but  a  close  examination  will  often  detect  gigns  of  the  local  aSection  in 
tenderness  of  the  organ  affected,  a  furred  tongue,  defective  appetite,  and  a 
]  eerrain  degree  of  hardness  or  resistance  in  the  pulse,  not  ordinarily  observed 
in  the  apyrexia. 

The  inflammatian  which  thus  occasionally  attends  intermittent  fever  may 

have  previously  existed,  or  been  called  into  action  by  the  influence  of  tlie 

p fever  upon  a  predisposition,  or  may  be  coincident  with  the  fever,  and  like  it 

I  dependent  immcdiutely  upon   the  miasmatic  cause,  or,  inally,  may  be  the 

I  result  of  exposure  to  some  accidtintaii  cause  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

Authors  Bometimes  speak  of  gastric  intcrmUtenlHf  and  cerehral  tntermk- 

\itnU;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  distinctions.     It  is  true  that  the 

'  Btomach  and  brain  are  severally  much  more  irritated  in  some  cases  than  in 

^olhvrs;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  organs;  and  thns  we 

Id  have  subdivisions  of  the  disease  as  numerous  as  the  functions.     The 

3,  denominated  as  above,  generally  owe  whatever  peculiarity  they  may 

evince  to  complications  of  the  intermittent  fever  with  gastro-hepatic  inflam« 

mation,  in  the  one  case,  and  with  some  form  of  eneephaiitis  in  the  other 

EprECTS. — If  an  intermittent  be  speedily  checked,  it  will  leave  no  other 
L  unpleasant  consequence  behind  it  than  a  disposition  to  return.   But,  if  allowed 
to  run  on  indefinitely,  or  if  frequently  provoked  to  return  by  a  continued  ex- 
I  posure  to  the  cause,  it  sometimes  produces  very  disagreeable  effects.     The 
most  common  of  these  is  enlaryement  of  the  spleen.     Miasmata  appear  capa- 
'  tie  of  producing  disease  in  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.,  by  an  immediate  influence; 
ftud  it  is  possible  that  affections  of  this  kind,  accompanying  intcrmittents, 
may  sometimea  be  tho  result  of  the  same  cause  that  gives  rise  to  the  fever ; 
hut  it  is  very  eertain  that  they  are  frequently,  and  highly  probable  thai  they 
are  much  the  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the   intermittent  paroxysms. 
Indeed,  the  spleen  can  often  be  perceived  to  be  enlarged  during  the  cold  stage. 
The  blood  which  leaves  the  capillaries  becomes  congested  In  the  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  spleen,  which  is  probably  intended  as  a  diverticulum,  to  pre- 
I  Tent  injury  from  such  irregularities  of  the  circulation  to  more  important  or- 
igans.    The  enlargement  subsides  somewhat  in  the  apyrexia,  but,  returning 
again  in  greater  degree  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  becomes  at  length,  in 
aome  instances,  excessive ;  so  that  the  spleen  may  be  perceived  extending  far 
[into  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the 
r cavity.     It  is  generuUy  also  more  or  less  indurated.     In  this  state,  it  is  coiu- 
j  snonly  called  agu€  cakc^  and  is  a  well-known  affection  in  miasmatic  districts 
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It  is  Mid  to  be  most  common  in  the  quartan,  and  least  so  in  the  quotidian. 
The  more  obstinate  and  long  continued  the  diseasCi  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  this  affection  of  the  spleen^ 

In  like  manner,  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  indurated;  and, 
eren  when  not  sensibly  increased  in  bulk,  is  often  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flftmmation,  or  derangement  of  function,  giving  rise  to  jaundice,  dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea,  Ac 

The  appearance  of  a  patient  labouring  under  chronic  intermittent  is  cha- 
racteristic. His  countenance  has  a  sallow  paleness,  with  frequently  a  sad  or 
dejeeted  expression,  indicative  of  habitual  depression  of  spirits.  Feelings  of 
langoor,  muscular  weakness,  and  liability  to  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  are 
Tciy  common.  The  tongue  is  often  furred,  the  appetite  feeble,  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  day-coloured  or  otherwise  deranged,  and  the  urine  occasion- 
ally daik-brown  as  in  jaundice.  Sometimes  the  body  is  emaciated,  sometimes 
rather  full  as  if  bloated. 

A  very  frequent  result  of  protracted  intermittent  is  dropsy.  This  affection 
aomelimes  occurs  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  a  vicarious  secretion  into  the  cellular  tissue  and 
aerons  cavities.  But  it  is  more  frequent  after  the  intermittent  has  been  inter- 
rupted. Even  in  such  cases,  it  may  possibly  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  serous  discharge  for  the  perspiration  to  which  the  system  was 
accustomed,  and  to  which  the  process  of  sanguification  had  become»accommo- 
dated;  and  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy.  {Nordamerik.  Moratshericht,  &c.,  i.  27.)  I  have  often 
found  the  urine  to  be  albuminous,  and  sometimes  highly  so.  Yet  the  dropsy 
is  generally  curable.  Hence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kidneys  are,  as 
has  been  supposed,  organically  diseased.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  albuminous 
in  intermittent  fever,  without  any  dropsical  symptoms.  {Archives  GirUrale$y 
ie  Ur.j  XV.  509.)  The  probability  is,  that  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood 
so  often  an  attendant  or  result  of  intermittents,  is  the  main  source  of  the  effu- 
Bon  in  these  cases.  Another  source  of  dropsy  in  intermittents,  is  organic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
sometimes  of  all  that  portion  of  the  system  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
ascending  vena  cava,  become  congested,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  relieve  themselves  by  effusion.  This  form  of  dropsy  is 
olien  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable;  for,  though  relieved  by  remedies,  it 
is  apt  to  return  so  Ions  as  the  cause  continues.  Yet,  when  the  result  of  inter- 
mittents, it  is  much  less  hopeless  than  when  springing  from  independent 
disease  of  the  viscera;  for  there  is  always  some  prospect  of  removing  it  by 
eradicating  the  original  affection. 

An  attfusk  of  insanity  has  been  known  occasionally  to  follow  the  cure  of  an 
intermittent.  The  latter  disease  is  thought  also  to  have  been  sometimes  in- 
jurious by  suspending  menstruation,  the  lochial  discharge,  and  the  secretion 
of  milk  in  women,  and  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharges  in  men. 

But,  while  thus  fruitful  in  mischief,  intermittents  have  the  credit,  probably 
in  some  measure  deserved,  of  being  occasionally  useful,  by  superseding  other 
diseases,  and  removing  morbid  tendencies  which  had  before  resisted  treatment. 
They  act  in  this  way  like  medicines  which  substitute  a  safe  and  temporary, 
for  an  unenfe  or  obstinate  affection.  It  is  more  especially,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, nervous  diseases  that  are  thus  remedied.  Among  them  are  neuralgic 
affections,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  various 
cutaneous  diseases.  Even  mania  is  said  to  have  been  superseded  by  in- 
termittent fever,  and  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption  has  been 
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tbouglit,  though  probably  on  insafficient  grounds^  to  be  roatcriallj  counteracted 
bj  it,* 

Anatomical  Chaeactees.^ — The  proper  anatomical  character  of  intermit- 
t-ent  fever  hag  Bcarc^ly  been  ascertained.  The  leaiona  which  have  genenllj 
proved  fatal,  and  which  are  thofie  obBcrved  upon  dissection,  arc  not  enentifllly 
parts  of  the  fever,  being  sometimes  purely  incidental,  and  sometimes  effi 
which  might  have  been  absent  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  disei 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes,  cerebral  congestion  and 
sion,  gastritii,  gastro-enteritis,  pulmonary  inflammation  and  congestion,  and 
yarioua  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  among  the  aiTections  wbtcb  have 
been  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  have  died  while  labouring  under 
intermittent  fever.  The  liver  has  usually  been  found  congested  with  bloody 
and  of  a  dark  purple  or  black  colour.  Enlargement  with  or  without  change 
of  structure,  increased  density,  softoning^  and  suppuration ,  are  the  lej?ions  most 
frequently  observed  in  that  organ.  The  spleen  has  generally  been  found  en* 
larged,  and  altered  in  texture,  Bonietimes  broken  down  and  softened,  so  a«  «ven 
to  resemble  coagulated  blcM>d  enveloped  in  a  membranous  covering.  Occusion- 
ally  it  has  been  raptured,  and  dark  or  gmmoug  blood  has  been  met  with  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum.     Suppuration  of  the  viscus  has  also  been  noticed. 

Causes. — Of  the  intermittent  fever  here  treated  of,  miasmata  are  the  esaen* 
tial  cause.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have  the 
same  origin.  Experience,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.  We  every  now 
and  then  meet  with  instances  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  traced  to  mias- 
mata. Indeed,  cases  sometimes  occur  which  proceed  obviously  from  some 
temporary  irritation,  such  aa  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  urethra, 
indigestible  food  in  the  stomach,  worms  in  the  bowels,  &c.  The  case  of  M, 
Braehot  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  that  habit  may  have  the  same  effect. 
31.  Brachet  for  seven  successive  nights,  at  midnight,  bathed  in  the  river  Saone, 
towardfi  the  close  of  October,  when  the  water  was  cold.  Retiring  to  bed  after 
each  bath,  and  covering  himself  warmly,  he  was  affected  with  considerable 
reaction,  which  terminated  in  perspiration.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  be 
omitted  the  practice,  but  was  nevertheleBS  nightly,  about  the  same  hour, 
attacked  with  a  regular  intermittent  paroxysm,  consbting  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweat! Dg  stages,  which  returned  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased  spontaneoualj 
upon  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  kept  him  out  of  his  bed  at  the  houT, 
and  induced  him  to  take  a  nde  on  horseback,  which  excited  and  wanned  him. 
But  cases  of  pure  irritative  intermittent  are  probably  rare;  and  the  presumption, 
when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  ague  and  fever,  is  that  it  is  miasmatic. 

Intermittent,  being  the  mildest  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  is  that  which 
ordinarily  occurs  in  situations,  and  at  periods,  when  the  miasmatic  influence 
IS  least  intense,  and  in  persons  who  from  habit,  or  any  other  cause^  are  lea^t 
susceptible  to  injury  from  it.  Though  this  particular  cause  may  be  esaenti&l, 
yet  there  are  others  which  very  much  assist  its  action.  The  poison  seems  to 
find  a  more  ready  entrance  into  the  system,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  or 
hunger,  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  mental  depression,  and  during  deep. 
It  often  lurks  in  the  system  without  obvious  effect,  for  a  loogotr  or  akorMv 
period  of  time,  causing  rather  a  predisposition  to  the  diaeaie  than  th«  dis^MM 

'"'  It  ii  proper  to  »tate  that,  \n  a  review  of  the  fimt  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  Kew 
OrleftOfl  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonm&l  for  May,  1848,  it  U  declared  bj  the  writer,  who 
appears  to  h&ve  hsd  an  extensive  experieDCe  in  mtJi§mat!c  dbcaiii^s,  tlmt  he  hss  **  never 
seen  a  case  in  wliich  the  occurrence  of  nn  intermittent,  during  the  progre«!»  of  another 
diseajip,  .acemed  of  itaclf  to  have  pro?ed  beneficial  to  ttrnt  disease;"  hut,  on  the  conOnry, 
had  goneraUy  obaerved  a  prejudicial  influence  of  the  new  upon  tbe  original  maJady.^ 
JVb/**  to  tfif  itcvnd  edition. 
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Hselt  Under  these  circumstanoes,  any  exciting  canse  may  call  the  fever  intoi 
aetkm;  and  sometimes  an  attack  is  produced,  which  might  otherwise  have 
heen  aToided.  Ezposnre  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  cold  hath,  excessive  exer- 
tum,  mental  excitement,  even  a  dose  of  pnrgative  medicine,  may  thus  give 
rise  to  a  paroxysm.  The  contrast  between  the  cold  of  the  mornings  and 
erenings  and  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  fEtvonrs  the  developement  of 
tbe  diseaae  in  the  latter  part  of  snmmer,  and  the  beginning  of  antnmn.  Per- 
10118  remoTing  from  a  miasmatic  region  to  a  healthy  one  are  often  attacked, 
in  eonseqaence  probably  of  the  new  and  excitant  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  latter  half  of  summer,  and  in  autumn 
before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  occur  epidemi- 
cally, making  its  appearance  in  situations  where  it  was  before  almost  unknown, 
attd  spreading  over  considerable  districts ;  but  still  showing  itself  at  the  same 
■etson  of  the  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  water  and  vegetation,  except 
in  certain  mountainous  regions,  and  through  the  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  Europe  its  northern  limit  is  stated  to 
be  the  60th  or  61st  degree  of  north  latitude.  {Arch.  G6i.,  Mai,  1853,  p.  516.) 
It  ooeurs  occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm. 

The  time  at  which  the  disease  attacks,  after  exposure  to  the  miasmatic 
eaose,  is  altogether  indefinite.  It  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  weeks, 
or  months.  There  is  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  cause  may  remain  latent 
Cor  a  year  or  more,  until  called  into  action  by  favouring  circumstances. 

In&nts  and  old  people  are  less  frequentlv  affected  than  those  of  interme- 
diate ages,  and  women  less  than  men,  probably  because  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  cause.  Children  are  certainly  liable  to  it  at  the  tenderest  age,  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  attacked  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  as  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odical trembling  in  the  uterus,  of  which  the  mother,  when  herself  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  has  been  sensible  in  the  interval  of  her  own  paroxysms.  Ne- 
groes are  much  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  whites. 

DiAairosis. — ^The  only  diseases  with  which  intermittent  fever  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  hectic  and  remittent  fever.  Hectic  fever,  however,  may 
in  general  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  its 
paroxysm,  the  comparative  absence  of  headache,  the  excessive  and  prolonged 
iweata  at  night,  the  clearer  complexion  and  brighter  eye,  the  frequent  want 
of  gastric  derangement  and  fur  on  the  tongue,  the  continued  frequency  of 
doIm  throughout  the  interval,  and  the  serious  organic  diseases  of  which  the 
nectic  is  nsually  a  mere  symptom.  Bemittent  fever  is  distinguishable  only 
by  the  continuance  of  fever  during  the  whole  interval ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  case  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other 
variety. 

Pboomosis. — ^In  the  uncomplicated  form  of  intermittent  fever,  without 
malignant  tendency,  the  prognosis  is  almost  always  favourable.  I  have  never 
nen  such  a  case  eventuate  &tally.  It  is  possible  that,  when  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  cerebral  disease,  with  the  brain  perhaps  already  softened,  fatal 
apoplexy  may  be  induced  in  the  paroxysm,  either  from  the  venous  congestion 
of  the  cold  stage,  or  the  strong  determination  of  blood  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 
TLere  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  result  does  sometimes  occur,  especially 
m  the  old,  and  in  the  intemperate.  Inflammation  of  any  of  the  vital  organs 
may  of  course  give  rise  to  danger.  Instances  of  fatal  effects  from  congestion 
and  rupture  of  the  spleen  have  occurred.  But  the  chief  danger  of  o^inary 
intermittent  is  from  those  secondary  affections  which  result  from  its  neglect ; 
inch  as  chronic  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and 
dropsy.    Even  in  these  cases^  however,  the  prognosb  is  more  &vourable  than 
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in  similar  affections  proooediDg  from  other  causes.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
006  CEfles  of  tlie  cachexy  of  intcrmittents,  with  disease  of  the  liver,  jaundice, 
I  -dropsy,  &c.,  of  apparently  the  most  unpromising  character,  give  way  to  ap- 
propriate treatment. 

The  more  complete  is  the  apyrexia,  the  more  readily  will  the  disease  gene- 
rally yield.  The  postponement  of  the  paroxysm  by  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  at  each  recurrence  ia  a  favourable  sign*  So  also  is  the  appearance  of  an 
herpetic  eruption  about  the  lips  and  the  alse  nasi.  Relapses  usually  yield 
more  readily  than  the  original  disease;  and  the  vernal  cases  than  the  autumnal. 
Of  the  'different  types,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quartan  is  the  most  difficult  of 
cnre^  and  the  tertian  the  easiest. 

Treatment. — ^The  question  was  formerly  much  agitated,  whether  it  was 
best  to  attempt  to  arrest  intermittent  fever,  or  to  allow  it  to  run  its  natural 
eourse.  In  favour  of  the  latter  plan  it  was  urged,  that  a  morbid  matter 
exists  in  the  system  which  the  paroxysms  tended  to  eliminate  f  that  the 
disease  acted  favourably  in  preventing  or  removing  other  diaeaseSi  when  per- 
mitted to  have  its  full  and  unimpeded  influence;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  much 
less  liable  to  return,  when  not  interrupted.  But  this  reasoning  is  fallacious. 
There  is  no  proof  that  a  morbid  matter  exists  iu  the  system,  which  is  thrown 
off  by  the  disease ;  if  other  complaints  might  sometimes  be  eradicated  by  its 
long  continuance,  the  remedy  would  in  general  be  worse  than  the  evil;  and 
obwrvation  has  shown  that  the  longer  the  disease  has  continued,  the  more 
liable  does  the  system  become  to  it,  and  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  be  eradicated. 
Besides,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  there  is  constant  danger  of  those  secondary  dis- 
eases, more  serious  even  than  the  original^  which  not  nnfTec|uently  result 
from  it.  The  inference  is,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  if  it  c*n 
be  arrested ;  and  the  sooner  It  can  be  checked  the  better.  Happily,  it  is 
almost  always  in  our  power  to  arrest  it  very  speedily. 

In  (he  I^ox^sm* — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysm  recjuires 
little  treatment j  and,  even  if  it  be  left  to  nature,  no  serious  harm  will  be 
likely  to  ensue.  But  there  arc  some  instances  in  which  remedies  are  im- 
portant; and,  in  almost  all,  the  symptoms  maybe  more  or  less  aHeviated. 
Daring  the  chill,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  be  covered  warmly.  Hot 
drinks  may  be  given,  such  as  lemonade,  toast- water,  or  infusion  of  balm;  and 
heat  applied  eitemally,  by  means  of  hot  pediluvia,  or  of  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles of  hot  water,  bags  filled  with  hot  sand  or  bran,  &c,,  placed  near  the  feet 
and  along  the  body.  When  the  chill  is  severe  and  protracted,  the  hot  vapour 
bath  may  be  employed,  by  raising  the  bed- clothes  over  the  patient  by  means 
of  crossed  half  hoops,  and  then  placing  hot  moistened  bricks  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel near  the  body,  or  introducing  a  current  of  hot  air  and  vapour  through  a 
large  conical  curved  tin  tube,  within  the  broad  exterior  end  of  which  a  cup  of 
alcohol  is  burning,  as  in  Jenuing^s  vapour  bath. 

Another  excellent  remedy,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  especially 
when  there  is  much  pain  or  nervous  disorder,  is  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equi- 
valent dose  of  one  of  its  preparations.  This  often  affords  great  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  shortens  the  chill,  and  moderates  the  subsequent 
fever.  Should  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  anodyne  may  be  given  by  the 
rectum.  In  this  case,  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  admini^ 
tered  in  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch,  or  flaxseed  mucilage. 

When  there  is  great  and  threatening  prostration  of  strength,  as  indicated 
by  fuintness,  and  a  very  feeble  or  almost  absent  pulse,  it  is  neoesaary  to 
stimulate  the  patient ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the 
oil  of  turpentine  internally,  and  active  rubefacients  externally,  are  prefefable 
to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  because  leas  likely  to  affect  the  head  injorioualj, 
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when  reacticm  shall  have  taken  place.  Nevertheleaa,  it  may  become  ncces- 
nry  to  haye  reoonne  to  wine,  or  even  to  brandy,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
dnukards.  Ether  is  sometimes  applicable,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
and  brevity  of  its  action.  The  rube&cients  will  be  most  effective  in  these 
cases,  when  accompanied  with  heat.  Cayenne  pepper  heated  in  brandy,  and 
hot  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities ;  and  mustard  cataplasms,  previously  warmed,  may  be  applied  to 
%ihe  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  over  the  epigastrium. 

When  the  chill  is  attended  with  much  oppression  of  stomach,  nausea,  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  ;  or, 
if  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  very  feeble,  a  teospoonful  of  powdered  mus- 
tard difinsed  in  warm  water.  Irritability  of  stomach  should  be  treated,  first, 
if  the  diachaiges  are  acrid,  sour,  or  bilious,  with  a  copious  draug|;it  of  warm 
water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  afterwards,  if  not  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  with  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an  anodyne  enema. 

In  comatose  cases,  reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  upon  revulsion  by  ex- 
ternal Btimnlasts ;  but,  should  the  symptoms  be  apoplectic ;  should  there  be 
stertor,  for  example,  with  a  suffused  face,  and  a  slow  laboured  pulse,  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  addition,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  from 
the  temples  or  Iwck  of  the  neck ;  the  head  being  kept  in  an  elevated  position. 

Besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  others  have  been  recommended. 
One  of  these  is  the  tourniquet  applied  to  the  thigh.  This  cannot  act,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  throwing  more  blood  upon  the  vital  organs ;  for,  if  made 
80  tieht  as  to  arrest  circulation  altogether,  it  leaves  the  same  proportion  of 
blood  in  the  remainder  of  the  system  as  before ;  if  applied  so  as  to  cheek  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  only,  it  accumulates  blood  in  the  limb,  and  thus 
ibedracta  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  system.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  cir- 
enlation  is  concerned,  it  can  act  only  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  forces  concerned ;  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  very  doubtful 
beoefit.  From  the  testimony,  however,  in  relation  to  its  effects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  remedy  serves  occasionally  to  shorten  the  paroxysm.  But 
10  will  anything  else  which  strongly  excites  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
patient,  espedally  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  attended  with  disagreeable 
Knsation.  A  few  strokes  with  a  lash  would  probably  be  as  effectual  as  the 
lemedj  in  question.         * 

Bleedinff  in  the  cold  stage  has  been  strongly  advised,  especially  by  Dr. 
Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Twining.  The  former  author  asserts  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases,  it  will  cut  short  the  cold  stage,  will  rarely  fail  in  stopping 
the  paroxTsm,  and  will  often  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  the 
requisite  loss  of  blood  is  very  uncertain,  varying,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The 
tremors  eease  dnring  the  operation,  the  breathing  becomes  regular,  the  pains 
in  the  head  and  back  vanish,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  and  a 

Sntle  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  body.  The  measure  of 
e  quantity  taken  must  be  the  production  of  these  effects ;  but,  should  the 
pdse  £ul  under  the  operation,  the  wound  in  the  arm  must  of  course  be  closed 
immediately.  Mr.  Twining  speaks  with  scarcely  leeis  positiveness  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedy;  but  he  requires  that  it  should  be4)receded  by  purging, 
that  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  as  soon  as  the  cold  stage 
is  fidrly  formed,  with  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Other  practi- 
tioners have  employed  the  remedy  with  various  success.  The  general  result 
of  the  testimony  appears  to  be,  tlutt  the  cold  stage  is  often  shortened,  and  the 
hot  stage  sometimes  moderated ;  but  that  no  such  amount  of  benefit  is  expe- 
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rienceil  as  to  counterbalance  tlie  obTious  objections  to  tlie  measure.     It  hai 
always  appeared  to  me  to  bo  opposed  to  &  sound  patliologj.     The  oongcstion 
'^tlie  oold  stiigG  is  the  result  of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
fin  whicb  the  beart  and  pulmonary  capillaries  participate.     Tbc  blood,  imper- 
fectly transmitted  through  the  vesiscls  of  the  lungs,  and  imperfectly  forwarded 
by  the  heart,  aceuoiulates  necessarily  in  the  venous  system  behind  these  points 
^of  obstruction.     It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  blood  that  produces  the  pros- 
,  tratioUj  but  this  that  causes  the  accumulation.     How  then  can  the  abstraction  W 
of  blood  lessen  the  difficulty?     If  the  heart  and  lungs  acted  feebly  because 
,  they  were  overloaded,  then  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  burthen  might  be 
useful ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  they  are  overloaded  because  they  4W5t 
I  feebly.     How  then  can  the  asserted  effects  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  st^ige  be 
\  tocounted  fyr  ?     Partly,  I  believe,  by  the  influence  upon  the  imagination  of 
^  (be  patlout.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  tying  of  his  arm,  as  p  the  ap- 
i  plication  of  the  tourniquet,  would  Lave  in  a  considerable  degree  the  same 
*  effect.     The  loss  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  is  said  sometimeB  to  have  pro- 
» duced  a  complete  solution  of  tho  paroxys^m.     Is  it  possible  to  conoerve  that 
i  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  interior  viscera,,  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
,  by  having  in  them  ono  or  two  ounces  of  blood  beyond  their  proper  capacity ; 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  solution  would  have  equally  taken  place,  if, 
with  the  same  amount  of  preparation,  and  an  equal  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
I  jMitient  that  everything  was  going  on   favourably,  no  blood  whatever  had 
I  lowed?     Besides,  a  chill  very  often  changes  spontaneously,  within  the  time 
I  that  is  occupied  in  the  preliminaries  and  the  operation  of  venesection.     May 
j  it  not  be  that,  in  many  of  the  reported  cases,  the  same  result  would  have 
p ^happened  without  the  bleeding?     I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  modified 
state  of  tbc  impression  of  the  blood  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  impressing  agent,  may  not  sometimes  hasten  re- 
action when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  towards  it;  just  as  the  impression  of 
sudden  cold  upon  the  surface,  already  chilled,  will  sometimes  have  the  same 
\  effect.     But,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  there  are  other  means  of  ob- 
taining thu  result  when  desirable,  which  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
The  losB  of  blood,  when  not  necessary,  should  always  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  its  debilitating  effects.     Unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  have 
already  been  noticed,  it  is  never  indispensable  in  Intermittents.     There  are 
cases  in  which  it  might  reduce  a  prostration,  but  just  within  the  control  of 
remedies,  below  the  point  of  reaction.     Why  then  resort  to  it? 

In  the  Jwl  »taf/e^  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  refrigerant  treatment, 
[  He  should  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  oppre.ss  the 
Latomach.    The  effervescing  drdught,  given  every  hour  or  two,  is  an  admirable 
fieitiedyin  these  cases.     It  soothes  the  stomach,  diminishes  fever,  promotes 
,  perspiration,  and  favours  a  solution  of  the  paroatysm.     It  is  also,  when  pro- 
'perly  prepared,  usually  very  grateful   to  the  patient      Its  effects  will  he 
pncreased  by  the  addition  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  when  thiTc  is  no 
[aicknej3S   of  stomach.     The  antimoniul,  however,  is  seldom  necest^ry,  and 
lahould  never  be  given  in  quantities  sufhcient  to  produce  naiiseai     Should  rhe 
|>iiiaterials  for  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  draught  not  be  at  eommaodt 
^twenty  grains  of  thetcitrato  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water  or  carbonic  acid 
water,  may  be  substituted.     The  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  Vte  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose;  but  it  is  much  more  disagreeable,  and,  uccorditig 
to  my  experience,  not  nearly  so  effectual. 

In  very  few  cases  will  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  remedies.  When 
the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  hard,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  io 
any  other  part,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper 
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to  take  Bom%  blood.  Should  the  evidence  of  inflammation  be  unequivocal, 
tbe  remedy  should  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  unless  the  case  present 
eonallj  strong  evidence  of  debility.  In  the  latter  event,  blood  may  often  be 
advantageously  taken^  by  cups  or  leeches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part 
affected. 

When  the  system  is  feeble,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
typhoid  condition  of  the  fever,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  (Dover's 
powder),  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  any  case  in  which  the  patient  suffers  with  nervous  pains  during  the 
paroxysm,  unless  there  are  evidences  of  active  cerebral  determination  or  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Lind  recommends  opium  generally  in  the  febrile  stage, 
having  found  it  almost  always  to  abate  the  violence,  and  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysm.  I  have*not  employed  it  except  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  mode  mentioned  above,  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  authoritative 
opinion  of  its  use  in  ordinary  cases;  though  I  must  confess  it  would  be  opposed 
to  my  views  of  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  brain,  to  administer  it  in  cases 
of  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  that  organ. 

Irritability  of  stomach  is  generally  best  allayed  by  the  effervescing  draught, 
or  cold  carbonic  acid  water.  Should  these  &il,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
measures  recommended  for  the  same  symptom  in  the  cold  stage. 

Some  have  recommended  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  no 
doubt  relieves  the  febrile  heat,  and  conduces  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm. 
It  should  not  be  employed  when  there  is  the  least  moisture  upon  the  skin. 
It  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  sponging.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 
recommends  the  cold  bath,  but  avoids  it  in  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  those 
labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  or  diarrhoea.  (^Essays  on  Pathol,  and 
Tkerap,,  i.  274.) 

/»  the  sweating  itagej  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  take  care  that  the 
patient  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  so  as  prematurely  to  check  the  discharge. 

In  tike  .fii/tfrmisnbn.— This  is  the  period  for  the  effective  treatment  of  inter- 
milteDts.  The  course  to  be  pursued  is  happily  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual. 
Firsts  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  then  sulphate  of  quinia 
should  be  given  freely.  Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  administer  an  emetic; 
but  this  practice  is  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  and 
has  gone  out  of  use.  The  only  condition  in  which  vomiting  is  clearly  indi- 
cated is  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested  food,  or  oppressed  and 
imtated  by  acrid  accumulations.  For  the  cathartic  effect,  calomel,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  is  preferable  to  all  other  articles  of  the  class.  It  not  only  evacuates 
the  bowels,  but  unloads  the  congested  liver.  It  should  generally  be  combined 
fer  adults  with  some  other  purgative  to  insure  its  action.  Three  or  four  of 
the  compound  cathartic  pills  may  be  employed,  or  from  %^q  to  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  scammouy,  or 
compound  extract  of  colocynth;  or  the  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given  alone, 
and  followed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil. 
When  the  apyrexia  is  very  short,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  action  of  a 
purgative,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  quinia,  the  calomel  may  be 
given  during  the  paroxysm.  In  mild  cases  of  ague,  with  no  signs  of  biliary 
disorder  or  hepatic  congestion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
thoroughly  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  saline  cathartics,  or 
by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  it  will  be  proper 
to  commence  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  one  of  its  preparations.  Of  these,  the 
most  valuable  is  sulphate  of  quinia.  Formerly,  the  bark  in  substance  was 
much  used;  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  bulk^  and  of  the  nauseating  property 
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of  8ome  of  its  ingredients,  it  was  found  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  ad- 
minister it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  its  full  effects;  and  henoe  it  often 
happened  that  cures  were  greatly  protracted,  and  sometimes  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  other  remedies.  At  present,  it  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
quinia,  which  appears  to  possess  its  antiperiodic  property  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, if  not  completely ;  and  may  be  given  in  oases  in  which  the  bark  in 
substance  would  not  be  borne.  Moreover,  by  increasing  the  dose  of  quinia 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  stomach  would  support  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
bark,  we  may  obtain  effects  from  the  former,  which  could  not  be  obtuned 
from  the  latter.  Various  salts  of  quinia  have  been  recommended ;  but  no 
one  I  believe  is  superior  in  efficacy,  or  in  any  other  valuable  property,  to  the 
officinal  sulphate.  That  medicine  comes  as  near  to  the  character  of  a  specific 
in  intermittent  fever  as  possible.  I  have  employed  it  extensively  both  in 
public  and  private  practice,  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  use ;  and, 
except  in  two  instances,  have  never  failed  in  arresting  the  paroxysm  in  regu- 
lar uncomplicated  intermittents;  and,  even  in  those  instances,  which  occurred 
early  in  my  practice,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  proved  effectual  had  it  been 
administered  in  the  quantities  in  which  we  now  give  it  in  obstinate  cases.  It 
will  often  arrest  the  disease  immediately,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  have 
another  paroxysm,  especially  in  the  tertian  and  quartan,  in  which  time  is 
allowed,  during  the  intermission,  for  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  getting  down 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  medicine.  K  it  fail  with  the  first,  it  will  gene- 
rally succeed  with  the  second  paroxysm ;  and  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which 
a  third  will  occur,  supposing  the  intermission  to  be  complete,  and  the  proper 
previous  preparation  to  have  been  made.  When  the  first  and  second  parox- 
ysms return  after  its  use,  they  are  generally  milder,  and  often  postponed.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  its  mode  of  action  is,  that,  by  its  impression  on  the  system, 
and  especially,  in  all  probability,  on  the  brain  or  nervous  system  generally, 
it  supersedes  the  paroxysm,  on  the  principle,  that,  as  our  frame  is  oonstitutedy 
there  is  a  strong  indisposition  in  it  to  support  two  morbid  actions  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  part.  The  regular  return  of  the  intermittent  paroxysms 
appears  to  depend  upon  a  concatenation  of  actions,  which,  if  broken  in  any 
one  link,  is  either  dropped  altogether,  or  resumed  only  at  a  more  distant 
period. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  point, 
whether  quinia  should  be  given,  in  a  complicated  intermittent,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  inflammation  which  may  be  associated  with  it.  On  the  one 
side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  quinia  must,  by  its  stimulating  properties, 
aggravate  the  inflammation ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation 
which  this  sustains  in  the  system,  it  will  fail  to  subdue  the  paroxysmal  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  side,  it  is  answered,  that  quinia  is  capable,  as  proved  by 
the  result  of  innumerable  trials,  of  arresting  the  intermittent  paroxysms  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned ',  that  the  stimulus  of  the  paroxysmal  pyrexia 
is  infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  likely  to  support  and  aggravate  the 
inflammation,  than  that  of  the  quinia;  and  that,  consequently,  thd  sooner 
this  medicine  is  administered  the  better.  According  to  the  former  opinion, 
the  inflammation  should  be  first  subdued  by  the  lancet,  cupping,  &c.,  after 
which  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  antiperiodic  remedy ;  according  to  the  lat* 
ter,  the  paroxysmal  disease  should  be  immediately  arrested,  and  then,  if  the 
inflammation  shall  not  cease  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  There  is  a  simple  rule  which,  I  think,  will  serve  the  practitioner  as 
a  sufficient  guide  in  relation  to  this  disputed  point.  Whenever  the  intermis- 
sion is  complete,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  quite  exempt  from  fever,  quinia 
may  be  given  without  hesitatioui  if  the  stomach  will  support  it.     If  any  ex- 
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istiDg  inflammation  is  of  so  low  a  grade  as  not  to  induce  ^mptomatic  fever, 
it  wiU  scarcely  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  andperiodic  action  of  quinia,  and 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  yield  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased.  Indeed, 
SQch  inflammation  is  probably  often  supported  by,  if  it  do  not  originate  in, 
the  £ever  of  the  paroxysm.  When  the  inflammation  is  so  extensive  or  severe 
as  to  induce  fever,  though  the  disease  may  have  the  paroxysmal  form,  yet  it 
will  present  rather  the  aspect  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent,  as  there 
will  be  fever  steadily  throughout  the  interval.  In  such  cases,  the  use  of 
quinia  should  be  preceded  by  depletion,  and  other  measures  calculated  to 
.  redoce  the  inflammation ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  distinct  intermission  has  been 
obtained,  there  should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in  resorting  to  the  antiperiodic 
remedy.  When  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  a 
low  state  of  system,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  this  country,  especially  in  .  the  winter,  when  typhoid  pneumonia 
mipervenes  upon,  or  becomes  complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  will  be 
proper  not  to  wait  for  a  distinct  intermission ;  but  to  administer  the  quinia 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  clearly  ascertained.  I  have  seen  the 
happiest  effects  result  from  this  treatment ;  and  have  been  informed  by  physi- 
cians, residing  in  miasmatic  regions,  that  they  habitually  employ  it  with  great 
advantage.  Not  only  is  the  intermittent  interrupted,  but  the  inflammation 
itself  puts  on  a  more  favourable  character  under  its  influence. 

From  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be 
given  between  the  paroxysms,  and  continued  in  this  quantity  until  the  dis- 
ease is  arrested.  The  amount  r^uired  is  very  different  in  diflcrent  iudivi- 
doals.  Some  are  very  easily  aflected  by  the  medicine,  as  shown  by  the  buzz- 
ing or  roaring  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  which  they  experience,  after 
having  taken  but  a  small  quantity ;  while  in  others,  very  large  quantities  are 
requisite  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  cerebral  sensations  produced  by 
the  medicine  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  its  action  on  the  system ;  and, 
when  they  are  experienced,  it  is  usuaUy  unnecessary  to  push  the  quinia  fur- 
ther than  may  be  requisite  to  sustain  them  in  a  moderate  degree.  Should 
they  be  severe,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended  until  they  subside.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  less  than  twelve  grains,  in  each  intermission,  can  be 
relied  on.  I  have  repeatedly  known  cases,  treated  for  a  considerable  time 
with  smaller  doses  without  effect,  to  yield  immediately  to  the  medicine  in 
larger  quantities.  When,  therefore,  the  disease  is  not  interrupted  at  the 
■eoond  paroxysm  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  with  quinia,  the 
medicine  should  be  increased  to  any  amount  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce its  peculiar  effiscts  upon  the  brain,  whether  that  amount  be  the  larger 
quantity  above  mentioned,  or  much  more. 

Some  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  very  large  quantities  of  the 
ndphatey  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  From  thirty  to  sixty^  or  even  one 
hundred  grains,  have  been  given  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  amounts 
may  be  required  in  certain  malignant  cases,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  dis- 
ease as  it  ordinarily  occurs.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  more 
than  twenty-four  grains,  in  that  period  of  time,  necessary.  These  enormous 
doies  are  not  without  risk.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  permanent  deaf- 
ness has  retnlted  from  them.  One  such  case  has  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  at  least  the  affection  was  ascribed  to  that  cause  by  the  attending 
physician.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  inflammation,  it  would  be 
very  liJi;ely  to  be  developed  by  larse  doses  of  quinia ;  and  cases  of  this  kind 
are  upon  reooid.  Beskhs,  to  employ  the  quinia  so  profusely  in  ordmary  cases, 
is  to  make  great  waste  of  a  most  valuable  and  a  costly  medicine,  and  thus 
unnecesearily  to  enhance  die  price. 
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TTpou  the  wbolo,  I  prefer  the  plao  of  a^miDisterinf^  the  medicine  in  small 
'^doses  frequeDtly  repeated,  and  of  distributiTig  it  equally  through  the  apjrexia, 
hthe  tinio  of  sleep  being  aa  a  general  mle  omitted*  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Lrest  of  the  patient  abomld  not  be  broken^  if  it  can  be  avoided,  Small  dose§, 
lit  short  intervals,  are  preferable  to  large  ones  at  long  intervals,  because  they 
1  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  There  can  be 
'little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  entering  into  the  circulation  ;  aa  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests.  Another  advantage  of  the  small 
J  doses  is,  that  they  are  less  likely  to  oppress  or  irritate  the  stomach.  Some 
■♦give  the  whole  quantity  rc<]uisite  for  a  single  intermission  at  one  dose,  which, 
)  according  to  one  party,  should  be  administered  imraed lately  after  the  p&roi- 
^.ysm,  according  to  another,  but  a  short  time  before  it.  There  are  circumstances 
^  which  render  such  a  course  advisable;  as,  for  example,  when  the  period  of  the 
'  ftpyrexia  is  very  brief,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  quotidian  ;  when  it  is  of 
[the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  paroxysm,  and  there  is  but  a  short 
Ptime  to  do  it  in  ;  and  when  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  interrupt  sleep,  and 
•  the  period  of  the  intermission  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  rest.  In  such 
\  cases,  the  medicine  should,  if  possible,  always  bo  given  some  hours  before  the 
expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that  time  may  be  allowed  for  its 
tbsorption.     Its  operation  should  be  in  full  vigour  at  that  time. 

The  medicine  should  not  be  given  during  the  pyrexia,  in  ordinary  cases. 
i  There  is  some  danger  that  it  may  aggravate  the  fever  and  the  ccrebnil  affec- 
jlion,  while  there  is  almost  always  time  sufficient  in  the  interval.     It  should 
ralways  be  persevered  with,  as  long  as  the  least  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  remains* 
r  Should  the  physician  suppose  that  he  has  conquered  the  disease,  when  he  has 
t  reduced  the  violent  ague  and  fever  to  a  few  disagreeable  sensations  at  the 
[regular  period,  and,  under  this  supposition,  omit  the  medicine,  he  will  fre- 
quently be  diatippointed  to  find  the  paroxysms  returning,  and  gradually  resum- 
ing their  original  violence.     When  the  paroxyBm  of  a  quotidian  has  been 
;. interrupted,  it  is  proper  always  to  continue  the  medicine  for  another  day, 
I  until  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  disposed  to  assume 
the  tertian  type;  and,  if  the  physician  wish  positive  security,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  (»rry  the  patient  through  the  day  when  the  paroxysm  would 
return,  were  the  disease  to  become  quartan.     This,  however,  is  very  rarely 
neoessary* 

One  or  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be  given,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stanoeSy  every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  admin- 
istered. It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  I 
have  found  the  two  forms  equally  effeetuaL  The  pill  is  generally  dissolved 
with  the  utmost  facility  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an 
acid  there.  It  should,  however,  be  freshly  made,  when  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  act  promptly.  The  solution  is  generally  preferable  in  the  cases  of 
very  young  children;  and  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot,  or  who  think 
that  they  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  the  medicine 
in  the  liquid  form.  Besides,  when  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
act  promptly,  aa  there  may  possibly  be  no  ncid  in  the  stomach,  we  may  per- 
haps rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  solution  than  the  pill.  The  solution  is 
made  by  acidulating  the  water  employed.  For  this  purpose,  tlie  aromadc 
sulphuric  acid  or  elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  most  elegant  addition;  and,  for  every 
grain  of  the  sulphate,  one  and  a  half  minims  of  that  preparation  may  be  used.^ 

*  B-— Q«iini»  TOlphat.  gr.  xri;  Acid,  sulphuric,  aronmt  tpM;  Aquas  flnvtal.,  t^ 
Aq.  m«iith.  pip.,  vd  Aq.  camphono,  f  lij»  A  teaspoonful  ejetj  Hoar  or  two.  Liquorio* 
may  he  added  io  the  proportion  of  By,  in  order  to  oofw  the  taste,  when  the  modicinc 
Is  intended  for  ohildrvn. 
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Shodd  the  emlphate  irritate  the  bowels,  a  few  drops  of  laudantunj^  or  a  flui- 
draohm  of  paregoric  elixir  may  be  given  occasionally.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended,  in  cases  attended  with  constipation,  to  administer  rhubarb  with  the 
qunia  or  bark.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  tends  to  carry  the 
medicine  too  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  absorbents.  It  would  be  better 
to  administer  the  cathartic  separately,  and  at  a  time  when  the  quinia  is  not 
to  be  continued,  as  at  bed-time. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  quinia  by  the  stomach,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  it  may  be  given  with  good  effect  by 
enema.  A  mixture  containing  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  flaxseed  mucilage, 
with  or  without  enough  acetic  acid  to  eflect  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  may 
be  thrown  up  the  rectum  every  six  or  eight  hours.  This  mode  of  adminis- 
tration may  also  be  resorted  to  when  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that 
the  medicine  should  be  introduced  by  every  avenue.  It  is  sometimes  also 
empbyed  endermically,  the  sulphate  being  sprinkled  upon  a  surface  pre- 
rionsly  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  df  a  blister.  It  is  said  to  have  acted 
effideftUy  in  this  way;  but  it  is  very  apt  t(^  irritate  the  sur&ce,  and  I  have 
known  considerable  sloughing  produced  by  it.  When  thus  employed,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  gum  arabic,  and  applied  in  the  same  quantity  as  by 
the  rectum,  at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Advantage  sometimes  results  from  combining  the  sulphate  of  quinia  with 
other  medicines.  Opium  probably  adds  to  its  antipcriodic  power,  and,  when 
othenrise  indicated,  may  be  employed  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  quantity  of 
from  one  to  three  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  accompanied  with 
great  insensibility  of  stomach,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  absoroent  power, 
some  gastric  stimulant  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  sulphate.  Of 
this  nature  are  capsicum  and  black  pepper.  These  are  especially  applicable 
to  the  cases  of  intemperate  persons,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free  use 
of  stimulating  condiments;  and  are  probably  more  suitable  to  hot  than  ta 
temperate  latitudes.  Some  physiciaiis  employ  piperin;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  more  efficacious  than  the  black  pepper  itself  from  which  it  is 
derived.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatoryf  Article  Piper.) 

Various  cheaper  preparations  of  bark  have  sometimes  been  substituted  for 
golphate  of  quinia.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  probably  e(|ually  effectual  in 
somewhat  larger  doses,  and  has  recently  been  much  employed  with  the  best 
effects.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  larger 
than  those  of  the  salts  of  quinia.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  also  to 
the  sulphate  of  quinidia.  An  impure  preparation,  consisting  of  the  sulphates 
of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  regular  or  amorphous,  with  some  colouring  matter, 
and  often  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  quinidia,  being  the  residue  procured  by 
evaporating  the  mother  liquor  left  in  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  sulphate^ 
has  frequently  been  sold  under  the  name  of  extract  of  hark,  impure  sulphate 
of  gvmMi,  dkc.  In  double  the  dose,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  the  sulphate; 
hit  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  its  purity.  The  alkaline  matter,  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  mother-water  above  referred  to  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  has  also  been  much  used  under  the  names  of  quinoidine,  amorphom 
quiniaf  and  precipitated  extract  of  hark.  When  pure,  it  is  equally  effectual 
with  unaltered  quinia,  but  is  liable  to  the  objection  that,  from  its  uncrystal- 
lixable  character,  it  is  more  exposed  to  adulteration.  (See  U,  8.  Ditpemaloryj 
10th  ed.,  p.  1171.) 

If  quinia  should  happen  to  &il  in  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  Peruvian  bark  in  substance.  The  officinal  yellow  (Calisaya), 
or  the  best  red  bark  should  be  preferred.    From  one  to  two  ounces  should 
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bo  given  (lurinii;  the  intcrmisHion,  in  doficH  of  a  drachm  or  two  at  a  tiino.  A 
good  method  of  adniiniMtratioD  is  to  introdueo  tho  whole  quantity  of  bark  to 
bo  taken  during  tho  day  into  a  bottle,  containing  as  many  winoglawfulfl  of 
water  aft  there  are  to  bo  doMOH;  then  to  shako  tho  bottlo  well,  and  pour  out  a 
wineglaHHful  for  a  doso.  Five  drops  of  aromatio  sulphurio  aoid  may  bo  added 
to  the  niixturoy  for  every  doso  that  it  contains.  Homotimos  opium  is  a  vary 
useful  addition;  and,  in  debilitated  caseHf  port  wino  may  constitute  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  tho  vehicle.  (Sec  U,  S.  I)U}>en»a(orv.)  Tho  preparations 
of  iron  aro  often  very  advantageously  assooiatod  with  sulphate  of  quinia, 
especially  in  obstinate  cases  of  tho  disease,  o()nnecto<l  with  an  anomio  atato  of 
the  circulation,  and  much  disposed  to  relapso.  1  prefer  for  this  purpoao  the 
pill  of  carhonntt  of  iron  of  the  II.  H.  Phorniaoopeeia. 

An  elegant  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  probably  containing  all  ita  vir- 
tues,  is  the  compound  infusion  of  the  II.  H.  Pharmacopoeia,  made  with  the 
addition  of  elixir  of  vitriol.  From  one  to  two  pints  of  this,  between  tho 
parozyHuiH,  will  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  intormittonts.  One  of  tho  tinc- 
tures of  bark  may  bo  added  to  this  preparation,  or  to  tho  sulphate  of  quinia, 
in  cuH(*H  of  great  debility,  or  in  those  of  drunkards;  from  f  5j  to  f  Jsa  being 
given  with  each  dose.  0*he  uso  of  bark  in  tho  form  of  jackets,  oataplasms, 
and  butliH,  has  l>een  entirely  superseded  by  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Various  obvious  inducements  have  led  to  an  industrious  search,  at  different 
times,  for  sulmtitutos  for  Peruvian  bark,  or  its  active  prmciples,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Many  of  those  luivo  bjoon  introduced  to  tho  notice  of 
tho  profession,  with  tho  highest  commendation;  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
ranked,  in  the  partial  estimate  of  their  reeommonderS|  aa  e<iual  if  not  Buporic»r 
to  the  Peruvian  tonic.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  stood  tho  tost  of  trial; 
and  not  one  has  yet  satisiied  tho  profession  generally  of  its  elaims  to  super- 
sede the  sulphate  of  quinla.  In  judging  of  tho  value  of  tho  strong  testimony 
whi(!li  is  every  itow  and  then  adduced  in  favour  of  some  now  remedy  in  inter- 
mittctits,  it  must  bo  recollected  that  this  disease  not  unfrcquontly  ceases 
H])ontaneouHly,  and  that  it  may  very  often  bo  interrupted  by  anything  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  inipression  on  the  mind  of  tho  patient.  Thus,  amulets 
and  cli.'irniH  have  frerjuently  been  supposed  to  cure  tho  disease.  Hence,  too, 
the  credit  acquired  by  certain  disgusting  remedies,  which  produce  a  shudder 
when  tli(7  are  swallowed.  The  expedient  of  putting  forward  tho  hour  band 
of  a  clock,  HO  as  to  make  the  patient  believe  that  tlio  timo  for  his  chill  has 
passed,  is  said  to  have  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  occurroDCe. 
(y(!rtaiii  uidividuals  are  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  possess  a  supernatural  in- 
f1uenc(>  over  the  ague,  which  disapjMiars  ut  their  command.  I  have  known  of 
two  individuals  who  were  believed  to  possess  this  power,  and  who  frequently 
eun^d  the  diKcaso  by  assuring  the  patient  that  ho  would  miss  his  chill  at  a 
certain  time,  ilere  is  tho  elTeet  of  faith.  It  may  thus  be  cosily  understood 
how  various  substances,  having  no  real  influence  over  the  disease,  should 
hiive  ac({uired  the  credit  of  cures  in  the  complaint.  I^hysicians  may  legiti- 
niaU^ly  iii>ike  use  of  this  principle  of  faith.  ])y  strong  assurances  that  the 
put  lent  will  miss  his  paroxysm,  if  properly  obodiont  to  directions,  the  efficacy 
of  tlu;  Hulpliate  of  (juinia  itsolf  mav  sometimes  bo  increased. 

Hut  there  are  certain  remedies  which  really  possess  somoantiporiodioDOwer, 
and  an^  (*apable  of  effecting  iHmitive  cures  of  tuo  ague  and  fever,  tbougn  none 
conqmrabhi  with  (juinia.  The  one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  it  in  cffi- 
ca(^y  Ih  probably  arsenic.  In  the  form  of  solution  of  arscnito  of  potassa  or 
Fowler's  solution,  this  was  much  used  before  the  discovory  of  quinia.  It  had 
the  advantage  over  tho  bark  of  being  tasteless,  or  nearly  so,  and  therefore  more 
readily  administered  to  children,  and  persons  of  delicate  stomachs.    Even  at 
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preseoty  we  may  sometimes  perhaps  advantageoaslj  recur  to  it  in  infantile 
cases,  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  is  obstinately  rejected  on  account 
of  its  taste,  and  sufficient  influence  cannot  be  found  to  control  the  will  of  the 
patient  It  may  also  be  used  sometimes  beneficially,  when  the  apjrexia.is 
illcompletey^and  we  may  fear  to  administer  quinia  in  consequence  of  some 
existing  phlegmasia.  Some  think  that  the  disease  is  less  apt  to  return,  after 
being  alrested  by  arsenic,  than  after  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  bark.  The 
dose  of  Fowler's  solution  is  ten  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  ipay  be  continued 
until  the  disease  is  arrested,  or  until  some  oedema  of  the  face,  oppression  of 
stomach,  general  tremours,  or  feelings  of  muscular  weakness,  evince  the  action 
of  the  medicine.  It  must  then  be  suspended,  lest  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
arsenio  should  be  produced.  I  have  known  a  case  of  universal  anasarca  appa- 
rently arise  from  its  use  in  a  child.  It  cannot,  in  general,  be  continued  with 
^opriety  much  beyond  a  week.  For  infants,  the  dose  must  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  age.  To  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  a  drop  or  two  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day. 

The  salts  of  various  other  metals  have,  in  some  measure,  the  saijne  antipe- 
riodic  power.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  among  the  most  efficient.  It  may  be 
used  in  connexion  with  quinia,  in  the  dose  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  #*  Sul- 
pkaie  of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  and  different  sa^ts  of  iron  have 
had  some  reputation.  Ferrocyanuretof  ironj  or  Prussian  hlue^  has  been  much 
praised.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Zollick(#er,  of  Maryland, 
who  considered  it  even  superior  to  Peruvian  bark.  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  for- 
merly of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  employed  it  with  great  success,  though 
he  did  not  find  it  equal  to  the  bark.  Out  of  two  hundred  cases  in  which  it 
was  given  by  him,  it  fiiiled  to  produce  an  immediate  suspension  of  the  parox- 
ysm only  in  a  fifdi  ojr  sixth  of  the  cases,  and  in  most  of  these  proved  successful 
in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  interval.  Dr.  Zollickoffer  gave  about  six  grains 
twice  or  three  times  a  day ;  Dr.  Jackson  one  or  two  drachms  during  the  in- 
tetnl.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.y  ii.  335.)  I  used  the  medicine,  when  it 
ffirst  came  into  notice,  in  a  few  cases ;  but,  though  it  was  attended  with  some 
success,  the  bark  proved  so  much  more  certainly  efficacious,  that  I  quickly  aban- 
doned it.  The  persesqninitrate  of  iron  has  been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  William 
Kerr,  in  West  Canada.  {Month,  Joum,  of  Med.,  Sci,,  Oct.  1851,  p.  336.) 
Fordyce  states  that  tartar  emetic  or  tpecacuanhaf  given  every  four,  five,  or 
six  hours,  in  doses,  as  large  as  can  be  borne  without  nauseating,  will  often  carry 
off  the  disease.  Stdphur  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  an  antipenodic.  Dr. 
Chapman  gives  a  favourable  opinion  of  it;  and  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  con- 
siders it  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  various  intermittent  diseases,  and  especially 
applicable  to  intermittent  fever  when  the  apyrexia  is  incomplete.  Alttm  has 
long  enjoyed  some  reputation.  Tincture  of  iodine^  in  doses  of  thirty  drops, 
repeated  three  times  during  the  apyrexia,  and  increased,  if  necessary,  to  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  drops,  has  been  highly  recommended  in  very  obstinate  cases. 
{Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci,y  N.  S.,  xiv.  223.)  Sal  ammoniac  has  long  been 
occasionally  used;  and  Dr.  Aran  found  it  successful,  in  the  whole  of  thirteen 
cases  in  which  he  tried  it,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  taken  in  two  doses, 
with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  in  the  apyrexia.  {Archives  Gin,^  4e  s<^r., 
xxvii.  351.)  Dr.  Montdezert,  of  France,  has  recently  called  attention  to  com- 
mon salt  as  a  powerful  antipmodic ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  attested  by  M. 
Piorry,  and  by  Drs.  Lattimore  and  Hutchison  in  this  country.  By  the  last  men- 
tioned practitioner  it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  quinia.    Among  its  asserted 

*  K. — Capri  sulphat  gr.  j ;  Opii  palv.  gr.  j ;  Qttlmn  solphat.  gr.  yi\j ;  Acacied  pair., 
Syrap,  la  q.  a.    Misce  et  fiant  piL  no.  It.     S.  One  four  times  a  day. 
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effects,  besides  a  solution  of  the  paroxysn],  is  a  remarkable  diminntioD  in  the 
bulk  of  the  spleen.  The  dose  is  about  a  dracbtn,  given  at  interrals  en  as  to 
amount  to  half  an  onnce  or  an  ounce  in  the  apyrexia,  dissolved  in  coffee,  in- 
fusion of  slippery  elm,  or  otber  comrenicnt  vehicle »  (See  Archives  Gin.,  4e 
B^T.y  xxToii.  343 }  Am,  Jaitrn.  of  Mah  iSri.,  N.  8.,  xxiv.  101  ;  A^.  K  Joum. 
o/Mfil,}f,  S.,  xii.  159.) 

Almost  all  the  vegetable  tonics  and  afitrin|i;ent8  have  been  employed  in  tiie 
treatment  of  intermittcntg.  From  the  strong  testimony  in  its  favour,  there 
13  reason  to  think  that  our  Chrmts  Florida^  or  doijwood  hark^  is  not  without 
efficacy.  The  barks  of  the  wlki  cherry  and  tuUp  tree  of  this  country,  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  wUhw^  of  the  horsechestnui^  of  the  oala^  of  the  mahogany 
and  its  congener  Swielaiia  febrifnga  ;  a  1  It  he  simple  bitter  t,  as  quassia^  gen- 
tiaUf  &c  J  Wfjrmwoody  chamomile^  ikml  evpatorinm  or  honeiet ;  the  ieavv»  of 
the  olive  tree;  kino  with  nutmeg;  pepper  or  piperin^  '(^{/^}  coffee ^  and  a  host 
of  others  of  the  same  classes,  have  been  ennmeraied  among  an ti periodic  reme- 
dies. Much  was  said  at  one  time  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  so/ilcm,  or , 
the  active  principle  of  the  willow;  and  it  is  probably  not  without  power, 
though  greatly  overpraised.  Nux  vomica  had  formerly  some  reputation  as  a 
febrifuge,  and  the  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in  the  form  of  strychnia.  SiU' 
phale  of  hibeerin  has  been  used  with  great  asserted  succesfl ;  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm  being  given  in  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  two.  grains  each- 
A^arcotina  has  he«ii  brought  into  uot ice  by  Br.  0*Shaughnc«sy,  of  Calcutta; 
and  numerous  cases  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  He  gave  it 
in  the  dr>»e  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  connexion  with  muriatic  acid. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  suspicion,  that,  as  employed  in 
India,  it  contained  a  portion  of  morphia.  Charcoal^  though  greatly  praised, 
is  probably  inert.  The  same  may  be  very  confidently  said  of  gdutiiiy  though 
this  also  has  had  its  advocates.  Spider  $  wcby  in  the  doso  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  originally  employed  by  Dr.  Gillespie, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  afterwards  used  successfully  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Condie  and  others  in  this  country  [Nvtt^  to  Watmtk^ 
Practice^  Am.  ed.),  and  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  Chloroform  hi 
recently  been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  All  the  above  substances  have  been  ei 
ployed  in  reference  to  a  supposed  antiperiodio  property.  Many  of  them  ha' 
undoubtedly  cured  intermittents ;  but  all  of  them  are  liable  to  failure ;  and 
no  one  has  yet  approached  the  reputation  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Thero  is  another  mode  of  treating  intermittents  which  is  often  effectual, 
and  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  consists  in  making 
upon  the  system  a  strong  and  obvious  impression,  in  immediate  anticipation 
of  th*3  paroxysm,  so  as  completely  to  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  thus  preclude 
the  entrance  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  of  this  kind 
is  the  employment  of  an  emetic ^  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  moment 
when  the  paroxysm  is  expected.  In  this  way,  the  decoction  of  boneset  (£i*- 
patorium  per/oliatum),  taken  warm  in  the  quantity  of  a  small  bowlful!,  the 
patient  being  covered  in  bed,  will  often  prove  effectual.  It  opera ti?3  as  an 
emetic,  throws  the  patient  moreover  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  sets  aside 
the  paroxysm,  which  generally  does  not  return.  This  plan  of  treatment  is 
admirably  adapted  to  oaaes  in  which  there  is  a  slight  fever  throughout  the  in^ 
terval.  I  have  repeatedly  employed  cmetios,  under  these  drcumatancesi  with 
great  benefit. 

Opium  given  in  a  full  dose,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  operates 
in  the  same  way,  and  more  agreeably,  though  perhaps  less  effectually.  Any 
other  stimulant  will  occasionally  have  a  similar  effect.  Brandy,  mmk^  and 
eihcr  have  been  employed*     But  the  risk  from  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  if 


ihe^ 
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thej  do  not  arrest  the  paroxy9m,  they  may  aggrayate  the  feveri  and  endanger 
inflammation  of  the  brain^  should  any  tendency  to  that  affection  exist. 

Large  UiMten  upon  the  extremitiesi  applied  bo  as  to  be  in  fall  operation  at 
the  time  for  the  paroxysm^  sometimea  prevent  its  return.  But  they  are  appli- 
cable rather  to  remittents  than  to  intermittents.  Powerful  rubefisMsients,  such 
as  muMlardy  ammonioj  or  oil  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  qnne,  may  be  occa* 
Bonally  efEbctoal  in  the  same  manner. 

Wiu  this  set  of  remedies  may  also  be  ranked  the  plan,  said  to  have  proved 
e&otoal  in  one  very  obstinate  case,  of  pushing  the  patient  without  warning 
into  deep  water,  and  thus  making  a  powerful  impression  at  oi^ce  upon  his  mind 
and  body.  Of  analogous  effect  is  the  affusion  o/cdd  water,  employed  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  in  the  form"  of  a  general  shower  bath,  and  of  a 
local  douche  to  the  region  of  thQ  spleen. 

When  the  return  of  one  paroxysm  has  been  prevented  by  any  of  the  means 
above  detailed,  the  disease  is  generally  arrested  for  a  time,  and  often  perma- 
nently. But  not  unfrequently  some  functional  disorder  of  the  chylopoietio 
viscera  zemains,  which  reauires  attention;  and  advantage  will  often  accrue 
from  the  tise  of  a  mercurial  pill,  every  night  or  every  other  night,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  It  may  also  be 
niefuly  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  administer  one  of  the  simple  bitters. 
Nitromnriatie  acid  is  an  excellent  remedy  under  these  circumstances;  but 
it  shoold  npt  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  mercurial.  In  anemic  cases  the 
ehalybeatea  should  be  given. 

It  has  been  stated  that  relapses  are  frequent  in  this  disease.  They  are 
indeed  among  the  circumstances  which  give  the  practitioner  most  trouble.  I 
have  found,  however,  by  ascertaining  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  dis- 
posed to  return,  which  is  generally  remarkably  regular  in  each  case,  that  the 
recorrenoe  may  almost  always  be  prevented,  and  the  disease  finally  eradicated, 
by  a  persevering  system  of  anticipation.  In  most  cases,  the  first  recurring 
paroxysm  shows  itself  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  laat  chill.  AU 
that  is  necessary  is,  two  days  before  this  period  of  expected  relapse,  to  give  as 
much  snlphate  of  quinia  as  might  be  requisite  to  arres^  the  disease  if  formed; 
namely,  from  six  to  twelve  grains  each  day.  This  plan  should  afterwards  be 
eontinned  weekly  for  a  month  or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  period,  the 
^spoeition  is  generally  very  much  subdued,  though  perhaps  not  fully  eradi- 
cated; as  exciting  causes  may  afterwards  induce  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
This,  when  it  takes  place,  should  immediately  be  met  with  quinia,  no  matter 
how  slight  or  imperfect  the  first  recurring  paroxysm  may  be,  and  the  same 
plan  of  anticipation  pursued  as  before. 

Sometimes,  these  relapsing  cases  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  placing 
the  patient  upon  the  steady  use  of  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
daily  for  two  or  three  months.  I  have  found  also  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry 
bark,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  four  times  a  day,  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, apparently  effectual.  Wormwood  has  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 
prevendve  of  relapses.  It  is  used  in  tincture  or  infusion,  and  given  twice 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  manganese  may  be 
usefully  employed  where  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  connected  with  anaemia. 
In  some  instances,  however,  this  tendency  is  so  adhesive  as  to  resist  everything 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  that  can  be  employed.  It  may  be  corrected  for  a 
time,  but  is  apt  to  show  itself  when  the  patient  is  off  his  guard,  sometimes 
after  it  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  In  these  cases, 
however,  by  arresting  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears,  mischief  is  prevented, 
and  ultimately,  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or'  three  years,  the  morbid  tendency 
appears  to  exhaust  itself.    Great  advantage  often  accrues  by  changing  com- 


pletely  the  oirciimstanceg  in  wLi*:!li  the  patient  maj  be  placed,  aiM  bringing  i 
new  B&t  of  inflnences  to  bear  upon  liira.  A  voyage  to  sea,  foreign  travel,  long 
jouriioys  on  lioraeback,  &c.,  often  completely  eradicate  the  tendency. 

The  dieff  daring  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  should  be  light,  digestible,^ 
nutritious,  and  unstiniulatiDg,  For  the  first  day  or  two,  the  patient  should 
generally  aYoid  animal  food,  and  afterwards  use  the  lighter  kinds,  such  as  milk, 
butter,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  boiled  meat^H,  in  connexion  with  farinaeeoua  sub- 
stances and  easily  digested  vegetables.  Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  used. 
He  should  avoid  eating  a  full  meal  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  expected 
paroxysm;  as  the  food  does  not  digest  during  the  fever,  and  aometimeH  servefl 
ftfl  a  source  of  injurious  irritation.  When  the  intermission  is  complete,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  confine  himself  to  the  house;  though  he 
should  avoid  fatigue.  In  some  old  cases,  violent  exercise  on  horseback  between 
the  paroxysms  has  proved  remedial, 

PREVENTIO^". — Miasmatic  regions  should  be  avoided  from  the  first  of  Julj 
to  the  occurrence  of  black  frost  in  tbe  autumn.  They  who  are  compelled  to 
reside  in,  or  pass  through  them,  at  this  season,  should  especially  avoid  the 
morning  and  evening  air,  and  should  never  sleep  out  at  nights.  If  neceseariljr 
exposed  at  these  times,  it  should  not  be  with  the  stomach  empty,  nor  after 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  of  any  kind.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against,  and  all  kinds  of  excess  should 
be  ficnipulously  shunned.  Individuals  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  cold  when  heated,  and  never  to  remain  long  in  wet  clothes.  Great 
alternations  of  temperature  are  very  apt  to  induce  the  disease.  The  use  of  a 
fine  gauze  veil,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  has  been  recommended,  under 
the  impression  that  it  might  exclude  the  miasmata*  A  much  more  effectual 
measure  is  to  keep  the  system  steadily  under  the  modenite  influence  of  quinia 
or  Peruvian  bark.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  JWservatioH  of  the  Ilcahh  of  Seamen  (2d  ed.  p.  58),  and  haa  been  amce 
frer|uently  put  in  practice  with  great  success. 

Perhaps  the  uae  of  certain  articles  of  diet  may  tend  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  malaria.  Frazer,  in  his  travels  in  Persia  (p.  16),  states  that  in  Mazanderan, 
a  low,  wooded,  very  moist,  and  very  siclily  district  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  garlic  freely,  asserting  that 
it  protects  them  against  the  complaiDts  of  the  climate. 


KEMITTENT  FEYER, 

Sf/n. — Bilious  Fever. — Bilioaa  Remittent  Fever. 

Besides  the  disease  last  treated  of,  two  distinct  fevers  are  endemto  in  the 
.United  States;  one,  the  variety  of  miasmatic  fever  usually  called  remittent^ 

fhich  prevails  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn ;  the  other,  the 
I  complaint  known  by  the  names  of  common  continued  fever ^  typhoid  fevfr^ 
.dofhuienicriti^j  &c.,  which  occurs  most  frequently  during  cold  weather,  80 
[peculiarly  are  they  diseases  respectively  of  the  seasons  mentioned,  that  the 

former  may  be  considered  as  the  autumnal,  the  latter  as  the  winter  endemic 
i  of  our  eountry.  Either  of  them,  however,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  tbe 
[year;  and  the  two  not  unfrequently  exist  at  the  same  time.  As  they  aften 
toear  no  inconsiderable  resemhhince  to  each  other,  and  yet  require,  in  some 
-respects,  very  different  treatment,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should 

be  distinguished;  and  the  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  them  in  this 

placej  in  order  that  he  may  have  his  mind  especially  directed  to  their  diagnostic 
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characters.    This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  two  diseases  have  been,  and 
still  are  not  unfreqaently  confounded  by  practitioners. 

Remittent  or  bilions  feyer  occurs  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  lying  between  the  Northern  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  hut 
is  mnoh  more  frequent  in  the  middle  andsouthem.sections  than  in  the  northern. 
In  some  parts  *of  New  England,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unknown ;  the  com- 
mon endemic  fever  of  those  regions  being  probably  the  winter  fever  above 
alluded  to.  It  is  rare  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  districts  of  our  country, 
except  where  there  are  large  streams  or  standing  water;  also,  in  the  dry  sandy 
regions  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the  middle  of  cities.  Hence,  these 
are  frequently  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  during  the 
■ekly  season.  The  situations  in  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  are  the 
vallevs  of  streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  or  ponds,  the  neighbourhood  of 
maiahes,  and  the  rich  prairies  of  our  Western  States.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as 
a  kind  of  epidemic  in  regions  usually  healthy,  and  occasionally  rages  in  them 
with  great  violence.  It  is  in  general  a  much  more  serious  disease,  in  the 
■oathem  and  south-western  sections  of  the  United  States,  than  in  those  por- 
tums  of  the  North  which  are  still  within  the  limits  of  its  prevalence.  Dut 
ike  disease  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  It  is  endemic  almost  everywhere 
in  hot  climates,  and  especially  where  heat,  moisture,  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  act  conjointly.  (See  Miamiatay  p.  153.)  Comparatively  mild  in  tern- 
'  perate  latitudes,  it  becomes  extremely  fatal  in  many  places  within  the  tropics. 
it  is  the  disease  of  whose  ravages  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  South  America,  we  have  heard  so  much ;  which  has  depopulated  the 
Campagnaof  Rome,  and  rendered  intertropical  Africa  uninhabitaole  by  whites. 
It  was  probably  this  fever  that  was  best  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
fidans,  and  upon  which  the  descriptions  of  ancient  medical  writers  were  chiefly 
Ibanded.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  quite  a 
distinct  afiection. 

The  disease  has  received  numerous  names,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  objec- 
tioD.  It  is  undoubtedly  remittent;  but  there  are  other  fevers  which  are  more 
or  less  remittent,  and  cases  of  this  fever  sometimes  occur  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  decided  remission.  It  is  often  hiHous;  but  so  also  is  yellow 
fever  in  at  least  an  equal  degree;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  one  which  we 
tre  considering  does  not  show  any  special  disorder  of  the  hepatic  function. 
It  has  frequently  received  names  from  the  localities  where  it  prevails.  Thus, 
we  hear  of  the  African  fever,  the  Bengal  fever j  the  Mediterranean  fever j  the 
Walcherenfeverj  &c.  &c.  The  complaint,  as  it  prevails  on  the  borders  of  our 
inland  seas,  is  called  lake  fever;  the  people  of  cities  which  are  exempt  from 
it,  while  the  surrounding  districts  are  afifected,  often  name  it  country/  fever; 
aad  the  inhabitants  of  healthy  uplands  are  apt  to  designate  it  river  fever  or 
marAfeveTf  from  some  stream  or  marsh  in  their  vicinity,  the  borders  of  which 
are.  infested  by  it  All  these  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  im- 
properly named.  If  its  exclusive  miasmatic  origin  be  admitted,  the  title  of 
miasnuUic  remittent  would  perhaps  be  the  least  objectionable  of  any  hitherto 
given  to  it  I  diall,  however,  call  it  indiflerently  remittent  and  bilious  fever; 
and,  when  these  terms  are  employed  without  qualification,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  disease  in  question. 

T^fpeM.'-'lt  has  already  been  stated  that  miasmatic  remittent  fever  is  essen- 
tially the  same  disease  as  the  intermittent.  The  two  affections  sometimes 
^yproach  each  other  so  closely  in  form,  that  it  may  be  impossible,  in  relation 
to  a  particular  case,  to  decide  to  which  of  them  it  belongs.  In  intcrmit- 
tents  there  is  often  some  degree  of  morbid  action  between  the  paroxysms,  and 
in  remittanta  often  very  little;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine, 
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whether  the  morhid  action  that  exists  does  or  does  not  amomii  to  feTer.   If  it 

be  pranounced  not  to  be  fever,  the  disease  must  be  considered  intermittent; 

|if  fever,  remittent.     In  tho  latter  affection  there  is  every  grade,  from  the 

[doubtful  form  just  alluded  to,  np  to  an  almost  uniform  continuous  fever, 

_f     la  many  cases,  the  paroxyams  of  remittent  occur  at  regn]ar stated  intervals, 

*  like  those  of  iotermittent,  and,  like  tbem,  consist  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 

Btagcfi,  tliough  in  general  less  distinct  and  decided.     In  other  cases,  with  the 

same  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  there  is  no  cold  stage 

after  that  of  the  accession  of  the  disease,  and  the  sweating  stage  is  either  slight 

^  or  wanting.   In  others^  ^g^i^i  the  fever  merely  fluctuates  in  ita  course,  at  one 

rlime  rising  into  a  moderate  exacerbation,  at  another  falling  into  a  moderate 

premission,  without  forming  well  defined  paroxysms.     Instances,  moreover,  do 

[  occur,  though  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  always  short,  in  which  the  fever 

[pursues  a  uniform  couFse,  without  disooverable  relaxation,  and  sometimes  with 

regular  increase,  to  the  crisis. 

All  the  above  conditions  may  occur  in  the  same  oaae*  At  the  commencement, 
I  there  may  be  two  or  more  regular  paroxysms  as  in  the  intermittent  j  afterwards 
[the  paroxysms  may  recur  regukrly  without  the  chill  or  the  perspiration  j  and 
I  At  length  the  fever  may  assume  the  continued  form^  and  thus  run  on  to  itB 
ilennination.  Or,  the  disease  may  commence  us  continued  fever,  may  after  a 
rtime  become  paroxysmal  or  remittent,  and  may  finally  end  in  intermittent. 
I  Hemitteni  fever  has  the  same  types  as  the  intermittent.  The  most  frequent 
Kis  the  quotidian,  with  a  paroxysm  occurring  at  about  the  same  hour  every  day, 
[Tho  tertian,  with  its  every  other  day  paroxysm,  is  not  uncommon.  The  quartan 
I  is  very  rare.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  quotidian  is  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
[daily  paroxysm,  but  that  of  one  day  differing  from  that  of  the  next,  and  the 
[  alternate  paroxysms  resembling  each  other  both  in  character  and  time  of  oc- 
currence. Thus,  the  paroxysm  may  occur  one  day  in  the  morning,  and  the 
next  in  the  evening ;  and  all  the  morning  paroxysms  shall  be  regular,  while 
those  of  tho  evening  shall  be  in  some  manner  modified,  either  very  light  and 
short,  or  without  chiD  or  perspiration,  or  attended  with  nausea,  while  those  of 
^the  morning  are  attended  with  headache.  A  remittent  may  always  be  con- 
ladered  of  the  double  tertian  type,  when,  having  an  exacerbation  every  day,  it 
Ih  yet  much  worse  on  ulternate  days.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  in 
I  one  day,  and  only  one  in  the  next ;  and  cases  are  occasionally  met  with,  m 
I  trhich  the  principle  of  association  between  the  exacerbations  cannot  be  traced; 
[  aa  they  every  now  and  then  make  their  appearanoe  irregularly,  and  when  least 
i  expected. 

Some  difierence  exists  among  writers  as  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  pa* 
roxysms  of  remittent  fever  are  most  apt  to  commence.    The  first  onset  of  tb^^H 
disease  appears  to  take  place  indiMerentty  at  any  hour  of  the  day;  somotimi^^^ 


in  the  forenoon,  sometimes  in  the  afternooD,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  nighty 
[and  the  tendency  is  afterwards  for  the  paroxysms  to  return  about  the  9iime 
rbour.  But,  when  the  disease  approaches  the  continued  form,  and  the  com* 
[  inencement  and  termination  of  the  exacerbations  are  not  precisely  marked,  the 
[disposition  generally  is  to  an  increase  of  the  febrile  action  in  the  evening,  and 
a  decline  in  the  morning* 

Grmiat.^^ThGTC  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which  we  may  estimate  the  grade 
of  the  fever;  first,  in  reference  to  its  greater  or  less  violence;  and,  secondly, 
in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  system  which  attends  it.  In  huth 
lespects,  bilious  fever  varies  greatly.  As  regards  the  violence  of  the  diaeaaa^ 
it  naay  be  of  all  conceivable  grades,  from  a  mildness  which  BCarcely  eau^nea^lw 
,  patient,  or  requires  the  interposition  of  remedies,  to  a  severity  which  ddmailda 
I  the  promptest  treatment  to  preserve  life^  and  against  which  all  the  } 


i 
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of  aaime  Mid  art  ooeasionallj  fi^l.  Tha  degree  too  of  the  energy  of  system 
may  be  yery  dififerenti  and  may  give  rise  to  marked  varietieB  of  the  disease. 
He  state  of  system  may  be  sthenic,  with  the  blood  rioh  and  abundant,  and  all 
Ae  vital  fimotions  fall  of  vigour;  or  it  may  be  feeble,  asthenic,  or  adynamic, 
with  the  vital  forces  exhausted  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  or  other  de* 
bOitatiiiff  cause.  In  these  two  conoutioiks,  the  resulting  febrile  action  partekes 
of  tbe  doaraoter  of  the  vital  fanctions;  being  in  the  former  generally  open, 
wdl  developed,  energetic,  or,  to  use  an  epithet  very  comnionly  employed  by 
writefs,  inflammatory;  in  the  latter,  often  feeble  with  deficient  reaction,  and 
a  tendoiey  to  prostration,  and,  when  Uie  blood  is  at  the  same  time  depraved, 
with  the  addition  of  symptoms  usually  denominated  typhous.  The  term  in- 
Ifwnatory,  as  above  used,  is  not  entirely  correct;  for  it  is  not  intended  to 
iaiply  the  existence  of  any  positive  inflammation.  It^only  means  that  there 
is  real  strength  or  energy  as  well  as  excitement  in  the  vital  functions.  Nay, 
jiflammation  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  contrary  state;  for  we  often 
observe  it  in  cases  of  the  asthenic,  adynamic,  or  typhous  form  of  the  disease. 
It  is  neeessaty  constantly  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of 
bilious  fever;  remedies  being  well  borne  and  even  required  in  the  one  case, 
which  mi£^t  prove  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  m  the  other.  In  very 
Bsnj  cases,  it  happens  that  the  strength  of  system  is  in  an  intermediate  state, 
being  neither  materially  elevated  above,  nor  prostrated  below,  the  medium 
stmdard  of  health.  The  symptoms  detailed  immediately  below  are  those  of 
cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  not  materially  depressed. 

Slj^mptoms. — For  one  or  two  days  or  more  before  Uie  commencement  of  the 
fever,  tne  patient  is  very  often  affected  more  or  less  with  feelings  of  general 
disoooifort,  weariness,  or  languor,  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  indescribable 
isiness  at  the  epigastrium,  deficiency  of  appetite,  disordered  taste,  slight 
or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  especially  over  the  brow,  and  fugitive  pains  or 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  tongue  is  examined,  it  may 
appear  slightly  furred  near  the  root,  perhaps  the  pulse  may  be  a  little  excited, 
aad  the  complexion  somewhat  dingy  or  sallow.  These  symptoms,  however, 
exist  in  various  degrees  in  different  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
wanting.  Sometimes  they  are  felt,  with  or  without  alternating  sensations  of 
chilliness  and  warmth,  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
intervals  of  healthful  feeling,  until  at  length  thev  deepen  into  regular  parox- 
ysms. During  this  preliminary  period,  the  patient  is  going  about,  and  en- 
figed,  though  languidly,  in  his  ordinary  avocations.  In  many  cases,  no  such 
premonitory  symptoms  are  observable,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  good  health. 

llie  disease  usually  commences  with  sensations  of  chilliness,  amounting  often 
to  rigors ;  and  a.slignt  coolness  of  the  extremities  is  generally  sensible  to  the 
observer.  The  face  is  usually  pale,  and  the  lips  purplish.  The  pulse  is  small, 
depressed,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular.  Occasionally,  there  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities.  The  duration  of 
the  chill  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more ;  but  it  is  seldom  so 
severe  or  long  continued  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Not  unfrequently,  the  only 
sign  of  this  staffs  is  a  sense  of  chilliness  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat;  while, 
to  the  by-stander,  the  surface  feels  uniformly  warmer  than  in  health.  For 
some  hours  after  reaction,  the  patient  is  frequentlv  liable  to  this  chilly  sensa- 
tion, upon  every  change  of  posture  which  brings  his  skin  into  contact  with  a 
eooler  portion  of  the  bed.  When  febrile  reaction  has  been  established,  the 
patient  feels  uncomfortably  hot,  the  skin  is  hot  and  parched,  the  surface  gene- 
rally somewhat  reddened  and  expanded,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the  pulse 
increased  in  frequency  and  fidn^ss,  and  often  also  in  force.    At  this  stage  of 
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the  complaint,  howe.yer,  the  pulse  is  in  ordinary  cases  not  very  frequent;  being 
sometimes  as  low  as  90  in  the  minute,  and  not  often  ezoeeding  116  or  120. 
It  is  uFually  open,  well-developed,  and  sufficiently  forcible,  bat  not  commonly 
very  hard  or  tense.  The  tongue  is  almost  always  somewhat  coated,  but  the 
fur  is  generally  thin  at  this  early  period.  There  is  a  complete  loss  of  appe- 
tite, amounting  even  to  a  feeling  of  loathing  for  food ;  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Thirst  is  a  very  firequent,  though  n'ofc 
constant  symptom.  The  face  is  usually  flushed,  and  the  eyes  sufiused ;  and 
the  patient  almost  always  complains  of  headache,  which  is  often  severe^  ten- 
sive, or  throbbing,  and  is  in  most  instances  the  source  of  greater  Buffering  than 
any  other  cause.  There  are  also  frequently  pains  more  or  less  severe  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  extremities.  Though  seldom  delirious,  the  patient  is  restless 
and  wakeful.  When  not  delirious,  he  is  always  sensible  of  great  musoalar 
weakness,  and  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  his  bed. 

These  symptoms  continue  without  abatement,  for  a  considerable  time,  uaii- 
ally  from  six  to  eighteen  hours,  after  which  they  be^n  to  relax,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  moisture  about  the  neck  and  face.     This  gradually  increases,  until 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  gentle  perspiration ;  and  the  patient  now 
experiences  so  much  relief  that  he  often  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which 
he  awakens  refreshed,  and  apparently  much  improved.     The  headache,  thirst, 
and  nausea  have  greatly  abated,  or  quite  disappeared ;  the  pulse  has  become 
almost  natural ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  soft ;  the  tongue  often  shows  a  dtspon- 
tion  to  clean ;  and  food  is  sometimes  received,  if  not  with  relish,  at  least  with- 
out disgust.     This  is  the  remission.     It  is  frequently  less  complete  than  above 
described  ;  but,  in  almost  all  cases  of  ordinary  bilious  fever,  occurs  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.     It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  duration,  in  some  cases  lastiBg 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  in  others  a  whole  day ;  being  shorter  or 
longer  according  as  the  type  of  the  fever  may  be  quotidian  or  tertian.    An- 
other paroxysm  of  fever  then  takes  place,  sometimes,  like  the  first,  begiDning 
with  a  chill  and  subsiding  with  perspiration,  but  frequently  also  without  either 
the  one  or  the  other.     This  ends  in  due  time  in  another  remission ;  and  thru 
the  alternation  continues,  each  successive  exacerbation  becoming,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  more  severe  and  protracted,  and  each  remission  less  decided  and  shorter, 
until  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  of  severity ;  when,  though  in  maay  io- 
stanccs  the  remissions  are  still  distinct,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  qnite 
otherwise,  and  that  the  only  evidence  of  fluctuation  in  the  course  of  the  rever 
is,  that  the  pulse  .beats  a  few  strokes  less  frequently,  the  skin  is  somewhat 
cooler,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  somewhat  less,  in  the  morning  than  m 
the  evening.     In  this  stage,  the  following  symptoms  are  presented ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  repeat,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  starts  into  ex- 
istence in  this  comparatively  continuous  form,  and  presents  the  syniptODB 
alluded  to  almost  from  the  outset. 

The  p7/7^'e  is  usually  more  frequent  than  at  first,  and  occasionally  maeh 
more  so,  being  sometimes  above  120  in  the  minute.  «  It  has  also  not  unfre- 
qucntly  acquired  increased  tension  and  force,  by  the  developement  of  ixiflamma- 
tioD  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs.     The  Jieat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  have  also 
been  augmented.     The  tongue  is  now  thickly  and  uniformly  covered  with  ft 
whitish  or  yellowish-white  coating,  which,  as  the  disease  advances,  often  be- 
comes brown  or  blackish,  especially  in  the  centre.     In  moderate  oases,  the 
tongue  is  usually  rather  moist  throughout  the  disease;  but,  in  those  of  a  hidier 
grade,  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  dry  or  dryish,  and  sometimes  chappM  or 
fissured  upon  the  surface.     It  is  occasionally  disposed  to  be  diy  in  the  parox- 
ysm, and  to  become  moist  in  the  remission.     At  the  sides,  where  not  covered 
with  fur,  it  is  usuaUy  red,  and  not  unfrequently  indented  by  the  teeth,  in  con- 
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•eqnenoe  of  being  somewhat  swollen.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
imeasj  sensations  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongae,  or  in  the  fauces,  which  cause 
an  almost  constant  hawking,  with  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus.  The  author 
well  remembers  that,  in  a  severe  attack  of  this  kind,  one  of  his  most  uncom- 
brtable  sensations,  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  was  a  feeling  as  if  there 
were  a  loose  hair  in  the  fauces.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more 
«r  less  taidemess  ujx^n  pressure  in  the  epigastrium.  Sometimes  this  is  exces- 
BTe,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  with  equanimity  even  the  touch  of  the 
fingers.  There  is  very  frequently  also  a  feeling  of  toeight  or  oppression  in  the 
leg^  of  the  stomach ;  and  occasionally  also  a  burning  pain,  which  is  in  some 
instances  almost  intolerable.  The  epigastric  tenderness  and  pain  are  not  in 
general  experieuced,  in  any  considerable  degree,  before  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
md  are  apt  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  disease;  They  are  among  its 
Bost  striking  characters.  With  these  symptoms,  there  is  very  often  an  irri- 
ttble,  sometimes  an  excessively  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Nausea  and 
wmiting  are  very  frequent  attendants  upon  bilious  fever.  Though  occasion- 
lUy  present  at  the  beginning,  they  are  more  troublesome,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.  The  matter  ejected  is  usually  of  a  yellow- 
idi,  greenish,  grass-green,  bluish,  or  brownish  colour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste; 
lometimes  a  glairy  mucus;  and,  in  many  cases,  whatever  is  swallowed.  It  is 
not  nnfrequently  difficult  to  induce  the  stomach  to  retain  either  medicine  or 
drink.  The  nausea  is  often  so  great  as  to  produce  some  temporary  weakness 
of  pulse,  and  damp  relaxation  of  the  skin;  and,  when  it  is  severe,  the  head- 
aeke  is  diminished,  and  delirium,  if  previously  existing,  often  calmed.  It  must 
Aoty  however,  be  understood  that  nausea  and  vomiting  arc  constant  attendants 
OD  bilious  fever.  Many  mild  cases  run  their  whole  course  without  these 
phenomena ;  and,  in  some  very  severe  cases  in  which  disease  seems  to  be  con- 
eentrated  in  the  brain,  the  stomach  apparently  escapes.  The  hovcels  are  usu- 
ally constipated,  especially  in  the  early  stages ;  and  it  is  said  that  purgatives 
sometimes  act  with  great  difficulty.  This,  however,  does  not  correspond  with 
my  own  observation.  I  have  seldom  found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  free 
alvine  evacuations ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bowels  are  much 
less  readily  operated  on  by  medicines  than  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
T\m  stools  are  generally  disordered,  sometimes  dark-colored  and  offensive,  some- 
times showing  a  deficiency  of  bile,  but  more  commonly  bilious,  with  some 
shade  of  yellow,  green,  or  black.  At  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the 
complaint,  a  bilious  diarrhoea  not  nnfrequently  sets  in,  and  dysenteric  symp- 
toms sometimes  make  their  appearance.  ^  In  some  instances,  looseness  of  the 
bowels  exists  from  the  commencement ;  and,  as  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  present 
at  the  same  time,  the  complaint  is  ushered  in  with  a  kmd  of  cholera  morbus. 
If  worms  exist  in  the  bowels,  they  are  generally  discharged. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  yellowish-brown,  or  reddish  and  turbid,  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  Early  in  the  disease, 
and  in  all  stages  when  the  paroxysmal  form  is  very  distinct,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  more  copious  in  the  remissions,  and,  though  clear  upon  being  dis- 
charged, to  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  disease,  though  not  present 
in  all  cases,  is  a  yeUowxsk  hue  of  (he  skin  and  of  the  white  of  the  eyes.  This 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning,  but  more  frequently  not 
till  about  the  third  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  uniform  over  the 
whole  body,  and  before  the  close  is  sometimes  very  intense.  In  some  bad 
eases,  it  assumes  a  dark  or  bronzed  hue.  Occasionally  the  yellow  matter  is 
thrown  off  upon  the  surf&ce,  so  as  to  stain  yellow  a  white  handkerchief  when 
robbed  upon  the  skin.    It  is  aaid  to  be  less  intensoi  as  a  general  rule,  in  those 
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cases  in  wbich  there  is  a  copious  bilious  diartliCDa,     Under  the  same  cinjum* 
stances,  the  urine  is  usually  of  a  very  dark  yellowish-brown  colour. 

The  nervo^ts  system  also  participates  strongly  in  the  disease.  No  symptom 
is  more  common  or  constaDt  thae  headache.  Very  frequently  it  begins  with 
the  fever,  and,  though  moderated  in  the  remissions,  does  not  wholly  leave  the 
patient  during  its  continuance,  unless  removed  by  remedies.  Along  with  the 
headache  there  is  frequently  vertigo,  with  singing  or  roaring  in  the  ears;  and 
occasionally  intolerance  of  light  or  sound,  beating  of  the  carotids,  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  flushing  of  the  face,  &c.,  indicating  a  strong  vascular  deter- 
mination to  the  brain,  if  not  positive  meningitis.  The  throbbing  headache  of 
the  first  paroxysms  generally  settles  into  uniform  doll  sensation  as  the  disease 
advances ;  and  the  violent  pdns  in  the  back  and  limbs  become  more  mode- 
rate, or  cease.  Deliriumy  though  not  very  frequent  at  the  commencement  as 
the  disease  ordinarily  appears,  is  now  apt  to  set  in^-  generally,  however,  not 
with  severity,  showing  itself  rather  by  a  confusion  of  thought,  especially  wh«ii^ 
the  patient  wakes  from  sleep,  than  by  any  violence  of  action  or  speech.  Some-* 
times  there  is  drowsiness  or  stupor,  sometimes  apoplectic  or  paralytic  symp- 
toms, tmd  sometimes  also  tet^&nic  spasms  \  but  the  two  latter  sets  of  symptoms 
are  rare,  I  have  seen  a  case  of  decided  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body,  which 
yielded  immediately  to  a  copious  bleeding.  Another  not  unfrequent  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  is  obstinate  wakefolness,  with  restleseness  and  jactita- 
tion ;  and  these  may  occur  even  in  moderate  forms  of  the  disease.  Hiceougb 
u  an  occasional  and  very  troublesome  symptom,  sometimes  appearing  early, 
but  in  genera!  not  till  near  the  close. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  bilious  fever  when  fully  formed,  and 
in  the  middle  Or  somewhat  advanced  periods  of  its  course.  The  student  must 
bear  in  mind  th&t  they  are  not  all  present  in  the  same  case ;  indeed,  some  of 
them  ore  mutually  incompatible,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  together ;  but  all 
of  them  arc  so  often  to  be  met  with  that  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  an 
account  of  the  complaint.  Various  other  incidental  phenomena  occur,  whicii 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  as  they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar,  and  may  take 
place  in  almost  any  febrile  disease. 

If  the  disease  retain  a  distinct  paroxysmal  character,  it  generally  runs  on, 
when  not  interrupted,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  terminating  at  laai 
either  by  spontaneous  solution  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  paroxysms,  whieh 
goes  off  usually  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  perspiration,  or  in  a 
regular  intermittent,  or  in  a  kind  of  low  typhoid  affection  such  as  I  shall 
describe  directly. 

If,  as  is  more  common  in  the  somewhat  severe  cases,  it  approach  the  con- 
tinued form,  it  generally  advances,  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  symptom*  abo?t 
enumerated,  to  some  point  of  time  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  daySf 
when  it  either  declines,  or  ends  fatally,  or  takes  on  a  new  character.  When 
it  is  to  terminate  favourably,  it  eitlicr  declines  slowly  from  the  culminating 
point,  with  a  gradual  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms;  or  ends  abruptly  with 
a  profuse  perspiration,  or  with  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  diureflis;  or 
changes  into  the  intermittent  form.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  moded  of 
termination  are,  perhaps,  the  most  freqaent.  The  first  signs  of  a  fiiTOurable 
change  are  usually  a  steady  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  pulse ;  a  retorn  of 
moisture  to  the  tongue,  with  an  obvious  disposition  in  the  fur  to  withdraw 
from  the  tip  and  edges;  and  a  softer,  moister,  and  cooler  state  of  the  skin. 
The  one  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  probably  the  gradual  cleaning  of  the  tongue 
from  its  end  and  borders.  Along  with  these  signs  of  amendment^  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  disease  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  enters  into  a 
coDvalesoeiice  which  is  apt  to  be  permanent.    When  the  disease  goe«  off  with 
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a  pfofnse  penmration,  it  has  been  obaerred  that  this  is  sometimes  offensive  to 
the  smeU.  The  diarrhoea,  whioh  occasionally  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the 
penpiratioii,  is  osoallj  biUoos.  Copious  black  tar-like  discharges  sometimes 
oocor  towtfds  the  close  of  severe  bibons  fever,  and  are  consider^  as  a  favour- 
able sign,  especially  in  cases  which  have  been  attended  with  congestion  and 
torpidity  of  the  liver.  A  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lips  is  apt  to  occur 
•boat  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  is  also  regarded  as  favourable. 

In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  bilious  fever,  recoveiy  takes  place  in 
one  of  the  above  modes,  but,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  following  excess 
of  excitement,  or  of  disorganization  produced  by  inflammation,  or  possibly 
from  a  loss  or  depravation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  death  fre- 

ritly  ensues  in  bad,  and  badly  managed  cases  of  the  disease.  Instead  of 
fiivourable  symptoms  above  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  convalescence, 
others  of  an  alarming  character  make  their  appearance.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  moro  feeble,  till  at  len^h  it 
can  scarcely  lie  felt,  and  sometimes  ceases  entirely  at  the  wrist  some  hours 
before  death;  coldness,  beginning  in  the  hands  and  feet,  gradually  extends 
upwards  through  the  limbs,  and  even  invades  the  trunk;  the  skin  assumes  a 
iosky,  livid,  or  purplish  hue,  or,  if  yellow  previously,  becomes  of  a  dark 
ibnoet  bronzed  appearance;  the  extremities  aro  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat; 
the  tongue  is  dark-brown,  clammy  or  dry,  and  sometimes  chapped;  hiccough 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  sometimes  with  eructation  of  dark  matter  from  the 
stomach;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic;  black  liquid  matters,  or  dark 
blood,  or  a  reddish  serum  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  aro  discharged,  often 
involuntarily,  from  the  bowels;  the  urine  is  dark-brown,  fetid,  and  scanty,  or 
quite  Buppreffled;  the  features  aro  collapsed,  and  the  eyes  often  of  a  turbid 
or  muddy  appearance;  low  delirium,  followed  by  stupor  or  coma,  takes  place; 
and  the  patient  passes,  usually  without  consciousness,  into  the  dying  state. 
Death,  under  these  circumstances,  generally  occurs  between  the  seventh  and 
CMirteenth  days  of  the  disease. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  instead  of  following  either  of  the  courses  above 
indicated,  the  disease,  somewhero  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  takes  on 
a  new  character,  very  much  resembling  that  so  frequently  met  with  in  enteric 
fever.  All  rogularity  in  the  rocurronce  of  the  paroxysms  now  generally 
eesses.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  often  rising  to  120  in  the  minute, 
and  sometimes  reaching  or  even  exceeding  140,  while  it  is  small  and  rather 
feeble.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  either  universally  hot,  or  cold  in  some  places 
aad  hot  in  others.  The  tongue  is  dry  or  dryish,  often  contracted,  and  of  a 
brown  or  blackish  colour.  I^rdes  often  collect  about  the  teeth,  tongue,  and 
Upe.  The  sufierings  from  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache,  diminish,  or  cease. 
The  bowels,  thoughin  some  cases  costive,  aro  in  others  loose,  with  unhealthy 
discharges,  dark,  bloody,  or  dysenteric.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
or  is  rotained,  producing  sometimes  great  distension  of  the  bladder.  Stupor 
or  low  delirium,  with  stubsultus  tendinum,  picking  of  the  bed  clothes,  slipping 
down  in  the  bed,  &c.,  supersedes  the  former  cephalic  symptoms.  Not  unfre- 
quentlv  the  patient  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and,  insisting  upon 
returning  home,  sometimes  rises  from  his  bed,  and  sinks  exhausted  upon  the 
floor.  At  length,  if  rolief  is  not  obtained,  profound  coma  sets  in,  the  pulse 
siidcs  to  nothing,  the  sur&oe  becomes  cold,  the  countenance  assumes  the  hip- 
poeratio  expression,  and  death  speedily  follows.  When  the  fever  takes  on  the 
character  here  described,  it  ib  often  much  protracted;  sometimes  running  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  But,  even  in  this  form,  it  is  very 
frequently  curable.  When  it  is  about  to  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  tongue 
bMomes  somewhat  moist,  and  often,  instead  of  cleaning  from  Uie  edges  and 
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tip,  tbrows  oflf  its  fur  in  flakes  first  from  the  middle,  or  indifferently  from  any 
portioD  of  the  surface,  which  is  left  red  and  smooth,  as  if  deprived  of  ito 
papillary  strueture.  Under  theac  circumatunees,  convalescence  may  be  ex- 
pected, though  it  ia  always  rather  slow.  In  other  cases,  the  tongue  cleans  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  more  rapid  recovery.  Other 
favourable  symptoms  are  the  subsidence  of  delirium,  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness, and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  various  secretions.  But  the  pulse 
often  remains  frequent  for  a  considerable  time  after  convalesc-encc  has  com- 
menced j  febrile  exacerbations  occasionally  take  place;  and  the  patient  sweats 
much  during  sleep.  Gradually,  bowever,  the  system  regains  strength,  the 
misc^hicf  ^ouQ  to  the  various  organs  ia  repaired,  and  health  is  at  length  firmly 
ro-eat^blishcd.  Even  this  form  of  the  fever  sometimes  ends  in  intt?rmlttent, 
and  thus  proves  that  it  was  Dot,  what  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be^  a 
pure  case  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

Modifications, — The  above  description  applies  to  bilious  fever  in  it«  ordi- 
nary forma.  But  few  diseases  are  more  protean  in  their  character  than  this. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to 
detail  the  various  appearances  described'  by  authors,  as  exhibited  by  the  dis- 
ease  in  different  places,  and  under  different  circumstances.  1  shall  briefly 
aJlude  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  varieties;  merely  premising  that  in  m 
of  them  there  arc  evident,  in  some  of  the  cases,  certain  signs,  either  full  blown, 
or  as  it  were  tn  the  bud,  which  mark  the  disease  as  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever; 
more  especially  gastric  irritation,  yellowness  of  the  skin^  and  a  tendency  to 
the  regular  paroxysmal  form. 

Sometimes  the  disease  starts  at  once  into  exiatenoe  with  alarming  violence. 
After  a  slight  chilly  or  without  any  chill  whatever,  the  patient  may  be  seized 
with  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  a  feeliug  of  stricture 
acrofls  the  chest,  exquisite  suffering  in  the  epigastrium,  incessant  and  enor- 
moos  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  by  which  the  head  is  somewhat  relieved, 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  quickly  supervening  yeOowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes;  the  pulse  being  either  frequent  or  slow,  and  the  skin  hot  or  cool,  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  case*  Persons  similarly  exposed 
with  those  attacked  as  above,  are  occasionally  seized  with  violent  delirium  at 
the  very  outset,  rendering  them  dangerous  toothers  and  to  themsclvcSt  Sea- 
men on  board  ship  endeavour  to  jump  overboard,  though  this  may  possiUj 
be  lesa  from  a  disposition  to  self-destruction,  than  from  an  instinctive  ten* 
dency  to  seek  relief  in  the  water.  Sometimes  the  delirium  is  followed  and 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  already  mentioned.  After 
an  uncertain  duration,  the  violence  of  the  attack  subsides,  and  a  remisaion 
follows,  which  gives  way  in  its  turn  to  a  second  paroxysm,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  the  access,  tbe  disease  frequently 
yields  to  remedies  with  great  facility. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  above  referred  to,  though  there  ia  great  face- 
tionaj  disorder  in  the  encephalon,  the  stomach  and  liver  appear  to  be  the  real 
centre  of  attack.  In  another  form,  it  expends  almost  its  whole  force  opon 
the  brain.  The  patient  is  seized  with  coma,  resembling  almost  precist^ly  an 
apoplectic  attack,  though  without  paralysis.  The  face  is  red  and  turgid,  the 
carotids  throb,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  without  being  very  frequent,  the 
respiration  is  slow  and  sometimes  stertoroua,  and  the  pupils  usually  dilated. 
All  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
After  a  certain  continuance,  a  remission  takes  plitce,  and  the  patient  recovers 
hiB  connciousness,  to  full  again  at  the  regular  period  into  the  comatose  condi- 
tion. It  is  generally  by  the  remission  alone  tbat  the  nature  of  the  diaetM 
aan  be  ascertained.     Sometimes  death  ensues  from  disorganization  of  the 
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bffmhi.  Sometimes  a  collapse  takes  place,  with  symptoms  such  as  those 
already  enumerated  in  fatal  capes  of  bilious  fever.  The  disease,  however, 
often  yields  to  enerffetio  treatment.  Occasionally  there  is  paroxysmal  stupor 
iloney  without  apoplectic  symptoms. 

Another  and  most  frightful  form  of  bilious  fever  is  the  collapsed  condition, 
ienerally  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  congestive  fever,  which  will 
be  treated  of  under  a  different  head.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  an  ordinary  attack  of  bilious  fever  may,  without  warning, 
tike  on  the  form  called  congestive;  and,  unless  the  practitioner  is  prepared 
ftw  the  event,  will  almost  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  great  danger  is,  that, 
iriien  the  patient  is  raised,  perhaps  with  great  effort,  out  of  the  paroxysm  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  the  practitioner  may  consider  the  amendment  as  the  be- 
ginning of  convalescence,  and  thus  omit  the  measures  necessary  to  ward  off 
the  death  which  is  approaching  with  the  subsequent  paroxysm.  The  fact  is 
Bientioned  here,  in  order  that  the  young  practitioner  may  be  put  upon  his 
goard.  Whenever,  in  bilious  fever,  a  paroxysm  occurs,  of  peculiar  severity 
and  danger,  it  should  always  be  looked  upon,  \^hen  receding,  as  doing  so  only 
in  order  to  return  with  increased  and  perhaps  fatal  violence.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  necessarily  must  return  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  always  safest 
thus  to  regard  it. 

Bilious  fever  is  often  greatly  modified  by  accompanying  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  important  organs.  Perhaps  the  stomach  is  the  one  most 
frequently  attacked.  It  is  rare  that  a  fatal  case  of  bilious  fever  occurs,  with- 
out some  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  The  most  striking  evidences  of  such 
a  eondition,  during  life,  are  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on 
pesBure,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Inflammation  of  the  hoiceh  is  not  uncom- 
non.  It  occurs  most  jfrequently  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  is  indicated  by 
diarrhoea,  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and,  when  the  sensibility  of 
die  patient  is  unimpaired,  by  colicky  pains,  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Dysentery  is,  in  some  seasons,  frequently  associated  with  remittent  fever. 
Hie  liveTf  though  always  functionally  deranged,  is  not  often  inflamed.  Hence, 
there  is  seldom  pain  upon  pi-cssure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  though  this 
does  occur  in  some  cases.  The  spken  is  occasionally  painful  and  considerably 
nrollen,  as  shown  by  the  dulness  on  percussion  below  the  margin  of  the  left 
diort  ribs.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  not  common  in  autumnal  fevers ; 
ktt  the  pneumonia  which  follows  these  fevers  in  the  winter  is  very  apt  to  be 
wmplicated  with  symptoms  of  miasmatic  origin.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
BOme  at  least  of  these  cases,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  pneumonia  and  bilious 
b?er.  The  encephalon  is  often  inflamed  in  some  one  of  its  parts.  Most  fre- 
quently the  membranes  are  affected;  and  then  we  have  severe  headache, 
tetive  delirium,  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
and  often  contracted  pupils,  ending,  if  not  relieved,  in  coma,  and  at  length  in 
great  and  fatal  prostration.  Occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely,  the 
mbstance  of  the  brain  is  separately  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  may  be 
mspectedy  when  there  is  original  and  persistent  stupor  or  coma,  without  ty- 
phoid symptoms.  Sometimes  severe  rheumatic  pains  are  coincident  with 
tilioas  fever.  I  have  known  a  patient  with  this  disease  to  be  confined  for 
aaiiy  days  to  one  position  upon  his  back,  without  the  possibility  of  moving 
his  hody,  in  consequence  of  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Under 
lach  circumstances,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  suspected  to  be  in  fault. 

Bilious  fever  is  sometimes  of  a  low,  adynamic,  or  typhous  character  from 
the  commencement.     This  may  be  the  result  of  a  previous  exposure  to  causes 
odculatcd  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  to  deprave  the  blood ;  but  it  pro- 
bably most  frequently  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  a  typhoid  epidemic 
VOL.  I.  18 
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influence  wUli  miasmata.  In  such  cases,  connected  witli  more  or  fewer  of 
the  cliaracteristic  Bjinptoms  of  bilious  fever  before  ermmeratedj  are,  at  a  ooin- 
paratively  early  period  in  the  disease,  a  dark  and  dryish  tongue,  with  sordes 
aboiit  tbe  gums  and  teetli;  dark  alvine  evacuationj^,  becoming  in  the  end  in- 
voluntary j  fliitulent  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  irregularity  of  respiration;  a 
puUe  either  fre<]uent  or  slow,  slender  or  full,  regular  or  irregular,  but  always 
feeble  and  readily  compressible,  and  sometimes  almos«t  fluttering;  a  strong 
tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  as  shown  bj  oozing  of  bIof:>d  from  the  gums, 
discharges  of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  petechias  and  vibices  upon  the 
skin  J  a  du.«ky ,  livid,  or  purplish  hue  of  the  surface,  often  combined  with  the 
yellow  of  the  bilious  diseaj^e ;  irregular  distribution  of  heat  over  the  body; 
and  the  early  occurrence  of  low  delirium,  stupw,  or  coma,  or,  in  their  ab- 
!  sence,  of  great  restlessneas,  jactitation,  anxiety^  and  mental  depression. 

Authors  have  made  varieties  of  bilious  fever  founded  on  the  predominance 
of  certain  local  symptoms,  as  the  gastric^  when  the  stomach  is  especially  in- 
!  volved,  and  the  hipufk  when  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be  prominently  aflFected  ; 

hut  upon  the  same  basis  we  might  erect  many  other  varieties,  as  the  c«rebralj 
the  pulmonary,  the  intestinal,  itc.     This  is  a  quite  unnecessary  complication 
of  nomenchiturCj  and  might  lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  there  was 
'  something  essentially  diflerent  in  the  character  of  the  nffectious, 

Dh ration. ^ThQ  average  dnrafion  of  bilious  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  may  be 
I  stated  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  daye.     It  sometimes  ends  as  early  as  the 

fifth  or  seventh,  often  about  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day ;  and  is  sometimes 
I  greatly  protract^,  even  to  four  weeks  or  more.     In  raaUgnant  cases,  it  some- 

■  times  destroys  life  as  early  as  the  third  day  or  even  earlier;  but  such  in- 

'  stances  are  eomparatively  rare.     Under  appropriate  treatment,   it  is  often 

much  shortened. 

Con ra/escence.^-ln  mild  cases,  the  convalescence  is  often  rjipid  and  in  all 
respects  favourable.     But  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  cousideniblc  organic 
J  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  system,  or  the  vital  functions  have  been 

greatly  perverted  or  prostrated,  the  return  to  health  is  not  unfrer|Qcntly 
•  through  a  course  of  varied,  and  sometimes  of  very  protracted  suffering.     The 

,  pulse  remains  frequent,  the  tongue  more  or  less  furred,  espeoially  about  the 

I  root,  the  appetite  languid,  the  digestion  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  disposed  to 

t  constipation  or  looseness*     Copious  sweats  at  night  annoy  the  patient,  and 

I  serve  to  maintain  the  weakness  in  which  they  originate.     The  nervous  system 

is  oft^n  deranged,  as  evinced  by  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  hypochon- 
j  driacal  notions,  depressed  spirits,  neuralgic  pains,  &o*     Sometimes  enlarged 

spleen,  and  diseased  liver  are  left  behind,  giving  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
jaundice,  dropsy,  and  various  bowel  disorder.  When  the  appetite  returns  it 
is  very  often  voracious,  and  much  caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  over- 
tasking the  yet  feeble  organs  of  digestion,     Kelapses  are  not  uncommon. 

Anntomical  Characters. — ^As  might  bo  anticipated  frc^m  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  various  organs  arc  often  found,  in  different  cases,  to  present  signs 
I  of  inflammation  after  death.     Mucous  gastritis  is  probably  the  most  frequent 

lesion,  and  is  discovered,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  of  the  coses 
examined.  But  it  is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  wanting,  and  frequently  ao 
moderate  in  degree,  as  to  be  altogether  insu^cient  to  account  for  the  pheno> 
mena  of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  also  often  inQamcd.  Dr.  Steward* 
Bon  observed  that  the  mucous  glands  of  Brunncr,  in  the  duodenum,  were  de* 
velopcd  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  but  this  is  not  a  uniform  lesion,  Ulcerar 
tion  in  the  track  of  the  bowels  h:u^  also  been  noticed  ;  but,  of  the  numerous 
oases  examined  by  Dra.  Gerhard,  Stewardson,  and  Swett,  not  one  was  found 
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to  exhibit  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  Pejer's 
^nds,  such  as  characterise  the  enteric  or  tjphoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  this 
lesion  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  others ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  seen 
ire  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  authoritative.  It  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  proper  judgment,  that  the  course  and  symptoms  of  the  case  examined 
should  be  minutely  recorded,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  decide 
opon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  enteric  fever 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  bilious  or  remittent  fever,  and  lesions  be- 
longing to  the  former,  placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter. 

Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain^  and  of  congestion  of 
that  organ,  have  been  not  unfrequently  noticed.  Sometimes  also  the  lungs 
have  been  found  inflamed,  and  still  more  frequently  congested.  The  heart  is, 
sometimes  softened  and  flaccid.  But  there  is  nodiing  peculiar  to  remittent 
fever  in  these  phenomena. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  generally  more  or  less  softened ;  but  un- 
equivocal marks  of  inflammation  are  seldom  found.  The  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon revealed  by  dissection  is  a  loss  of  its  natural  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  bronze  or  slate  colour,  or  of  both  variously  mingled, 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  organ,  and  of  a  uniform  olive  or  light  bronze 
upon  its  cut  surfaces.  The  distinction  between 'the  lighter  and  deeper  colours 
m  the  interior  structure  of  the  organ,  existing  in  health,  is  no  longer  obscrv- 
ihle,  or  at  least  is  much  diminished.  This  alteration  of  colour  was  first  dis- 
tinctly described  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1841  (N.  S.,  i.  289)  ; 
and  has  since  been  noticed  by.  other  observers,  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  Dr.  Swett,  of  the  New  York  Hospital  (Ibid.,  ix.  29),  and 
Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick,  of  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary  i^Ibid.y  xi. 
S12).  It  was  found  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever  examined  by  these 
physicians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
It  may  possibly  depend,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Stills  (Ibid.,  p.  323),  upon  a  dis- 
tension of  the  biliary  ducts  with  bile,  and  of  the  venous  ramifications  with 
blood  ;  and  this  congestion  will  account  also  for  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
the  organ.  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
denies  having  met  with  this  change  of  colour,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined  of  fatal  bilious  fever,  occurring  in  his  vicinity.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  "the  organ  was  entirely  healthy;" 
and,  when  otherwise,  it  was  only  the  concave  surface  that  had  changed  colour, 
this  being  of  a  "  uniform  bluish-slate  colour  extending  to  about  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch/'  with  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  separating  it 
from  the  unaltered  part.  {Ibid.,  xii.  53.)  Dr.  Boling  gives  no  detail  of  the 
symptoms,  during  life,  of  the  particular  cases  of  which  he  made  post-mortem 
examinations.  In  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  noted,  it  was  found  full  of  a  dark,  sometimes  almost  black,  viscid 
bile,  not  unlike  molasses  in  colour  and  consistence. 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  often  to  four  or  five  times  its  healthy 
dimensions,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  generally  softened,  so  much  so,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  be  pultaceous,  and  to  resemble  loosely  clotted  blood.  Some- 
times its  colour  is  black,  sometimes  reddish,  like  the  lees  of  red  wine. 

The  blood  in  bilious  fever,  as  drawn  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
generally  coagulates  without  presenting  the  huffy  coat.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  however,  it  often  becomes  huffy,  and  even  cupped,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  developement  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found 
the  fibrin  above  the  average  of  health  in  four  out  of  five  cases  examined  by  him, 
and  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  increased  in  ail  but  one.     {Am.  Joum,  of  Med. 
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Sci,f  N.  S.,  XV.  30.)  Meli  discovered,  in  the  blood  of  bilions  fever,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  colouring  and  fatty  principles  of  the  bile.  {Diet  de 
M^l,  XV.  284.)  In  violent  cases,  it  has  been  found  partially  disorganized, 
the  colouring  matter  being  diffused  through  the  serum,  and  not  separable  by 
filtration.  In  malignant  and  typhous  cases,  it  has  sometimes  be^n  found  black, 
and  either  wholly  or  pattially  uncoagulable. 

Causes. — The  essential  cause  of  bilious  remittent  is  probably  the  miasms 
which  proceeds  from  marshes,  &c.  Many  believe  that,  while  produced  by  thii 
cause,  it  may  also  proceed  from  others,  especially  a  high  degree  of  heat  com- 
bined with  moisture.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  should  wo  not  see  it  origi- 
nating in  the  midst  of  our  cities,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  and  moisture  often 
abundant?  Why  does  it  not  occur  constantly  among  seamen,  navigating  equa- 
torial seas,  whether  long  from  port  or  not  ?  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the 
crews  of  ships  within  the  tropics  remain  free  from  the  disease,  so  long  as  they 
keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore.  They  may  be  affected  with  scurvy, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  various  phlegmasise;  but  they  escape  bilious  fever. 
Let  them,  however,  approach  a  miasmatic  coast,  and  it  often  happens  that 
almost  the  whole  crew  are  seized  with  the  disease.  They  are  also  often  af- 
fected with  it  after  leaving  port,  until  the  period  during  which  the  cause  maj 
be  latent  in  the  system  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  instances  arq  on  record,  in 
which  the  disease  is  asserted  to  have  raged  fearfully  in  barren  islands,  with 
little  vegetation  upon  their  surface,  and  offering  no  obvious  source  of  these 
poisonous  effluvia.  But  our  information  on  these  points  is  generally  too  vagie 
to  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  know  whether  some  lurking  source  of  miasmata 
may  not  exist,  and  have  escaped  a  careless  search.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
bo  certain  that  the  diseases  alluded  to  were,  in  all  instances,  really  bilions 
fever.  They  may  have  possibly  in  some  instances  been  yellow  fever,  which 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  bilious;  they  may  have  been  in  others 
merely  gastro-hepatic  or  cerebral  inflammations,  or  these  mingled  w^th  a  disp 
eased  condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  impure  and  confined  air,  or  other 
causes  such  as  occasionally  produce  typhus  fever."*"  It  so  frequently  happens 
that  communities  escape  bilious  fever,  though  long  exposed  to  excessive  heat^ 
if  unattended  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  so  seldom  escape  it  entirely, 
when  the  latter  cause  is  to  any  great  extent  conjoined  with  the  former,  that 
the  few  instances  which  have  been  adduced  in  contravention  of  the  rule  cannot 
but  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion;  at  least  the  inference  is.  justifiable, 

♦  Coses  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1821.  The  dia- 
ease  was  confined  to  the  black  population  of  one  of  the  filthiest  portions  of  the  city,  and 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  severe  heats.  It  was  of  a  most  malignant  charae- 
ter,  and  often  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Along  with  the  chill  and 
subsequent  reaction^  common  to  all  febrile  diseases,  there  was  a  severe  burning  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  with  great  tenderness  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  and  the  signa 
of  gastric  disorder  were  usually  prominent  throughout.  But,  along  with,  this,  were  great, 
depression  of  system,  and  the  ordinary  typhous  symptoms  of  a  dark  tongue,  low  delirium, 
subsultu^  tendinum,  coma,  &c.  Bilious  vomiting  and  purging  were  very  frequent ;  an^* 
a  jellow  or  muddy  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  not  uncommon.  A  vomiting  of  black 
matter  sometimes  preceded  death.  Dissection  revealed  inflammation  of  the  stomachy 
duodenum,  and  bowels ;  and  the  blood  was  in  one.  instance  completely  disorganiied,  and 
incapable  of  coagulation.  That  this  was  not  bilious  fever,  though  attended  with  yellow 
eyes  and  bilious  evacuations,  and  though  the  fever  usually  remitted  somewhat  in  the 
first  24  hours,  is  evinced  by  the  considerations,  that  it  occuixed  in  the  beginning  instead 
of  the  close  of  summer,  among  the  blacks  instead  of  the  whites,  and  was  in  no  case  fol* 
lowed  by  an  intermittent.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  affections  as  the  above,  occni^ 
ring  in  crowded  garrisons,  in  hot  climates,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  malignant  bilioat 
fever.  See  an  account  of  the  epidemic  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  in  the  PhUad,  Joum.  of  tki. 
Med,  and  Phyt,  Sciencea,  iii.  103. 
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that  they  might  probahly  be  reconciled  to  the  rule,  were  all  the  circumstances 
iccarately  known. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  remittent  fever  results  from  the  same  cause 
as  the  intermittent.  The  former  probably  occurs  preferably  to  the  latter, 
when  the  cause  is  highly  concenti^ted  and  powerful,  or  the  system  of  the 
patient  peculiarly  susceptible.  Hence,  intermittcnts  are  more  common,  rela- 
tively, in  the  cooler  latitudes,  at  the  commencement  or  noar  the  close  of  the 
sickly  season,  in  sittiations  least  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  poison,  or  when 
its  source  has  begun  to  fail,  and  in  persons  who,  from  residence  in  miasmatic 
regions,  are  in  some  measure  protected  against  it.  Remittents,  on  the  con- 
trary, prevail  most  in  hot  climates,  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  in  places 
where  the  exhalations  are  most  abundant  and  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
act,  and  among  individuals  least  protected  by  habit  against  their  influence. 
(See  MioMnata,  page  153.) 

Remittents  sometimes  appear  to  prevail  epidemically,  spreading  over  wide 
districts  of  country,  which  had  previously  been  exempt.  But,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  eftsential  cause  is  the  same.  Cer- 
tain seasons  appear  to  favour  the  developcment  of  miasmata ;  and  a  strong 
proof  that,  even  in  apparent  epidemics,  it  is  really  these  emanations  that  act 
is,  that  the  disease  still  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn. We  do  not  hear  of  epidemics  of  remittent  fever  in  the  winter.  It 
has  been  observed  that  seasons  in  which  long-continued  drought,  sufficient  to 
destroy  vegetation,  is  followed  by  great  heat  and  rains,  and  those  in  which 
long-continued  rains  are  followed  by  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  are  favourable 
to  the  prevalence  of  remittent  fever. 

There  is  no  dOubt  that,  as  in  intermittcnts,  various  causes  may  excite  the 
disease  sooner  than  it  would  have  occurred  under  the  influence  of  the  miasmata 
alone,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  certain  other  causes,  miasmata  will  often  pro- 
duce the  disease,  when  without  such  aid  they  might  have  failed ;  but,  in  all 
eases,  the  miasmatic  influence  is  necessary.  In  relation  to  these  co-operating 
eauses,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said  under 
intermittent  fever.     They  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  affections. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  tbe  negro,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  mias- 
matic  fever,  is  much  less  liable  to  it,  and,  when  attacked,  suffers  less  from  it, 
IS  K  general  rule,  than  the  white.  Hence,  tbe  coar^t  of  Africa,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  persons  of  our  colour,  is  favourable  to  the  ncp*o ;  and  the  latter  lives 
and  works  in  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina,  at  seasons  when  a  single  night  spent 
among  them  would  be  death  to  his  master.  Persons  who  dwell  in  miasmatic 
districts  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  strangers  who  incident- 
ally visit  them ;  and,  after  complete  recovery  from  one  attack  of  remittent 
fever,  the  visitor  acquires,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  same  comparative  insus- 
eeptibility,  or,  in  otber  words,  becomes  in  some  measure  acclimated. 

The  period  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  is  very 
different  in  different  cases.  Instances  are  said  to  have  happened,  in  which 
tbe  poison  has  been  so  concentrated  and  powerful  as  to  produce  its  effects 
immediately.  Generally,  however,  it  lies  apparently  dormant  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  no  un- 
eommoa  event  for  persons,  coming  into  our  nortbern  cities  from  miasmatic 
regions,  to  be  attacked  with  remittent  in  tbe  winter,  though  they  may  have 
escaped  during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed such  cases  among  the  students  of  medicine,  who  attend  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  in  the  winter. 

Nature, — The  opinion  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  bilious  fever  to 
gastritis  scarcely  requires  to  be  combated,  now  that  it  no  longer  meets  with 
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supporters.  Another  and  more  plausible  view  is  tbat  wbkli  considers  the 
disicase  as  tbe  supcraddilion,  to  interurittent  fever,  of  acute  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  orgnns,  espceiallj  the  stoiimehi  liver,  or  brain.  A  constimt 
syniptomutic  fever  ia  siistiiiued  by  the  iuflammntion,  which  is  conjoined  with 
that  of  the  intcTmitteot  disease  during  the  paroxjpm,  but  exists  alone  in  the 
remit^sion.  It  is  highly  probable  that  eiiscs  of  this  kind  do  oceasionstlly 
occur  ;  that  an  intermittent  does  sometimes  assume  the  nppeurance  oft  remit- 
tentj  by  the  intermixture  of  one  of  the  phlegniasia?.  But  that  remittenta 
generaliy  are  not  of  this  charucter  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  many 
instanees  no  inflammation  whatever  can  be  i^hoirn  to  exist  early  in  tbe  dis- 
ease, even  wben  the  fever  is  moat  continuous;  and  that,  when  gastritis  or 
encephaHtis  oeeur^,  it  is  almost  always  as  a  secondary  diseiuse,  niwking  its 
appearance  f?evend  days  after  the  commencement  of  tbe  attack.  Not  unfre- 
fjueutly,  indeed,  mild  capes  run  their  whole  course,  without  si^a  of  any  local 
afiectiun  sufBeient  to  induce  fever. 

Rennttcnt  fever  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  the  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  coneeive  bow  this  opinion  can  be  enter- 
tained by  pert^ons  familijir  with  the  Bymptonis  and  course  of  the  two  affections. 
In  their  marked  and  ebaracteriatic  forms,  they  are  strikingly  different;  as 
will  bo  shown  when  I  lie  latter  diseaj^c  is  especially  treated  of.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  cases  of  remittent  fever,  which,  nt  certain  periods  of  tbcir  progress, 
are  not  readily  di8tin**ui.*^hable  from  the  enteric.  Such,  especially,  are  those 
in  which  bilious  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  form  in  its  advanced  stages.  But 
it  is  not  impossible,  and,  as  appears  to  me^  not  improbable,  that  the  two  dis- 
eases sometimes  coexist.  The  cjiusos  of  both,  operuiinf!:  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  readily  supposed  to  pr*xlui'e  a  smrt  of  mixed  *tr  nion|ircl  affection  ;  and 
this  may  be  the  cjit^e  with  the  form  of  bilious  fever  just  referred  to. 

i^lia.smatic  fever  differs  from  other  forms  of  fever,  in  conse<|uenco  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  tbe  operation  of  its  cause.  What  this  peculiarity  is  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  inforina- 
tioii  derived  from  post-mortem  examination  does  not  greatly  aid  us.  Tbe 
lesions  iire  the  same  as  those  frecjuently  met  with  in  other  febrile  difl<eaa«fl. 
Inflammations  of  the  stomach,  tbe  bijwcls,  the  brain,  &c,,  are  common  attend- 
auts  on  fevers.  N*>r  is  the  softening  of  tissue,  f%%  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  heart,  the  liver,  aud  the  spleen,  which  has  been  noticed  in  fatal 
cases  of  bilious  fever,  peculiar  to  that  diseo^^e.  It  is  found  wherever  the  blood 
has  become  so  depraved  as  to  be  unable  prnjierly  to  support  the  nutrition  of 
the  organs.  Tbe  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  discovered  is  the  colour  of 
the  liver.  How  far  this  may  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
pathology  of  tbe  disease,  it  would  not  be  ea^iy  to  determine.  It  is  probubly 
tbe  result  of  an  over-production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  system ;  and  tbi*^ 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  direct  and  peculiar  efli^cts  of  the  caui-e.  It  i| 
not  in  bilious  fever,  as  in  jauridice,  that  the  liver  does  not  act,  and  that  tM 
biliary  principles  being  thus  prevented  from  escaping  by  their  usual  outlet, 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  are  then  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  t  lie  re  may  bo  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  congested  beyond  the 
power  of  secrclion,  yet,  in  the  great  majority,  that  organ  acts  even  moff^^ 
vigiirously  than  in  health,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bilious  vomiting,  bilious  stooMBi 
and  abundance  of  bile  found  in  tho  gall-bladder  after  death.  Whence  tbe^^^ 
proceeds  the  yellow  colour  of  the  surface,  and  the  jaundiced  condition  of  the 
urine?  Uodoubt-edly,  from  an  excessive  production  of  the  biliary  principles 
in  the  bltfod*  These  principles  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  cbemieiil 
examination.  They  are  produced  in  it  probubly  through  the  agency  of  the 
caajBCj  aud|  being  injurluus  iu  tbia  excess,  seek  an  escape  through  all  tbe 
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emnnctories,  not  the  liver  only,  but  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  possibly  also  the 
mucous  membranes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  at  least  results  from  a  change  effected  by  this  agency  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles 'y  and  hence  the  striking  deficiency  of  that  ingredient  of  the  blood  in 
protracted  cases  of  miasmatic  fever.  Still,  this  excess  of  bilious  matter  in 
the  circulation  is  only  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be 
the  only  one ;  for  such  an  excess  frequently  exists  without  producing  remit- 
tent fever.  Can  its  elimination  from  the  blood  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
core  or  prevention  of  the  disease  ?  Can  it  be  in  this  way  that  calomel  acts  ? 
Very  often  an  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  epigastric 
uneasiness,  which  indicate  portal  congestion.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  %  spontaneous  attack  of  cholera  morbus  at  this  period,  or  the  somewhat 
iimiliur  operation  of  a  full  dose  of  calopel,  occasionally  prevents  the  devclope- 
ment  of  the  fever.  Can  it  be  by  carrying  out  of  the  system  the  excess  of  the 
biliary  principles,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood,  and  which 
nay  have  been  stimulating  the  liver  for  a  time  beyond  the  secreting  point, 
"Ihat  the  agents  alluded  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them  ?  Perhaps,  in 
thus  turning  our  attention  to  the  blood,  we  are  entering  upon  a  track  which 
may  at  length  lead  us  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  to  assume  the  regular  paroxysmal  form  re- 
mains to  be  explained.  Nothing  at  present  known  yields  us  the  least  aid 
BDon  this  point  We  may  consider,  as  the  source  of  periodicity,  the  diurnal 
caanges  in  our  system  consecfuent  upon  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing ;  but  we  can  give  no  reason  why  miasmata  should  elicit  the  effect  more 
than  any  other  cause. 

JMagnodu, — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  subject  here.  The  disea.ses  with 
which  bilious  fever  may  be  most  readily  confounded  will  bo  treated  of  here- 
after; and  the  means  of  diagnosis  will  be  better  understood,  after  the  reader 
has  become  acquainted  with  their  symptoms.  Besides  intermittent,  of  which 
enough  has  been  already  said,  the  complaints  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
eoofounded  with  bilious  fever  are  the  enteric  and  yellow  fevers.  To  these 
the  reader  is  referred.  But  there  are  certain  pblegmasiae  with  which  the 
disease  might,  without  care,  be  similarly  confounded.     Such  especially  are 

Kritis  and  duodenitis,  when  connected,  as  they  often  are,  particularly  the 
)r,  with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  Uere  the  paroxysmal  form 
of  bilious  fever  comes  to  our  aid,  and  very  frequently  of  itself  enables  us  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion.  The  following  may  be  considered,  in  a  general  way, 
as  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  remittent  fever: — 1.  the  regular 
paroxysmal  character,  and  disposition  to  begin  and  to  end  in  intermittent 
ferer;  2.  the  epigastric  uneasiness  and  irritability  of  stomach,  so  prominent 
in  many  instances  throughout  the  complaint ;  3.  the  almost  constant  symptom 
of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head ;  and  4.  the  evidences  of  excess  of  bilious 
Jiroduction,  exhibited  in  the  vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  the  yellow  skin 
anfl  eyes,  and  the  jaundiced  urine.  But  the  student  must  be  upon  his  guard 
not  to  expect  all  these  symptoms  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  Other  circum- 
stances, which  will  materially  aid  the  diagnosis,  are  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  place  where  the  disease  may  have  been  contracted,  the  exposure  of  the 

Kient,  and  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  exposure. 
OS,  if  the  fever  appear  in  August  or  Septximber,  originate  in  a  miasmatic 
district,  and  make  its  appearance  from  one  to  three  weeks  aft«r  the  patient 
has  been  obviously  exposed  to  miasmatic  influence,  the  inference  would  be 
Tery  much  in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  bilious  remittent. 

PfognoiU, — This  is  generally  favourable.  The  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
almost  always  end  in  recovery  unless  mismanaged,  and  the  severest  often  yield 
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to  prompt  and  suitable  treatmeut.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease,  in  which  the 
resources  of  our  profession  are  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  worst 
forms  of  bilious  fever.  Fearfully  fatal  under  neglect  or  mismanagement,  they 
may  very  often  be  conducted  by  proper  treatment  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Simple  cases  arc  usually  less  dangerous  than  suoh  as  are  complicated  with 
iniiammation;  those  distinctly  paroxysmal  than  the  more  continuous;  and 
those  attended  with  a  vigorous  or  sthenic  stat^  of  system,  than  the  low, 
typhous,  or  malignant.  In  acclimated  persons,  the  danger  may  generally  be 
considered  less,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  than  in  the  unaccli mated; 
in  the  negro  than  in  the  white;  in  the  temperate  than  in  the  intemperate; 
in  those  previously  healthy,  than  in  the  diseased  and  debilitnted.  Signs  of 
an  approaching  favourable  change  are  a  short  or  postponed  paroxysm,  a  greater 
or  longer  remission,  the  occurrence  of  perspiration  as  the  fever  subsides,  a 
disposition  in  the  tongue  to  clean,  and  a  general  diminution  of  the  other 
symptoms,  as  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and  gastric  irri- 
tation. The  opposites  of  these  signs  are  of  course  unfavourable,  but  do  not  by 
any  means  uniformly  indicate  great  danger.  Among  the  really  alarming  and 
often  fatal  symptoms  are  great  frequency  of  pulse,  permanent  coldness  of  the 
surface,  low  delirium  or  coma  in  the  advanced  stage,  excessive  subsuUns, 
hiccough  with  eructation  of  black  matter,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  invo- 
luntary evacuations,  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  hippocratie  countenance. 

Treatment. — It  does  not  often  happen  that  we  see  the  patient  in  the  cold 
stage;  which^  moreover,  is  in  general  too  brief,  and  in  other  respects  incon- 
siderable, to  require  treatmeut.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  unusually  pro- 
longed, and  the  system  unusually  depressed,  so  that  the  inter\'ention  of  reme- 
dies becomes  desirable.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  may  be  treated 
in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents. 

After  reaction,  attention  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  first  directed  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  At  one  time,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  begin  the 
treatment  with  an  emetic;  and  some  still  adhere  to  the  practice.  But,  though 
in  some  instances  this  class  of  medicines  appears  to  exercise  a  favourable  in- 
fluence upon  the  fever,  moderating  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  beat  of  skin, 
and  calming  cerebral  excitement,  yet,  in  others,  it  aggravates  existing  irrita- 
tion of  stomach,  and  perhaps  determines  t^e  supervention  of  gastritis.  .  This 
danger  is  generally  thought  to  outweigh  the  probable  advantage,  and  emetics 
have,  therefore,  fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  There  is,  however,  one  con- 
dition, early  in  the  disease,  which  occasionally  justifies  and  even  demands 
their  employment.  Allusion  is  had  to  the  presence  of  irritating  substances 
in  the  stomach.  These  produce  all  the  evil  effects  of  emetics,  and  more  con- 
tinuously. The  indication,  therefore,  for  their  evacuation  is  obvious.  The 
offending  matters  are  undigested  substances  that  may  have  been  swallowed,  or 
acrid  accumulations  in  the  stomach  from  chemical  change,  perverted  secretion, 
or  regurgitation.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  exist  when  the  attack  has 
come  on  very  shortly  after  a  full  meal,  or  after  indulgence  in  unwholesome 
food  or  drink.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  jepigas- 
tric  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  frequent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit; 
the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a  mouthful  of  very  sour  or  sharp  coloa^ 
less  fiuid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile.  In  either  case,  a  gentle  emetic  is  of  great 
use,  sometimes  putting  an  end  at  onoe  to  the  oppression,  sickness  of  stomach 
and  retching,  and  either  preventing  gastric  inflammation,  or  causing  it  to  be 
less  severe.*   Ipecacuanha  is  generally  preferable,  for  this  purpose,  to  tartar 

*  I  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  these  remarks 
apply  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
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emetic,  as  it  accomplishes  the  same  object  with  less  irritation.  The  emetic 
sboold  be  assisted  by  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  which 
serve  more  effectually  to  cleanse  the  stomach.  But,  should  the  signs  be  those 
of  existing  gastritis,  as  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  teuderness  on  pres- 
sure, and  the  discharge  merely  of  drinks  that  may  be  swallowed,  an  emetic 
eould  do  nothing  but  harm.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  safely, 
and  perhaps  advantageously  dispensed  with. 

An  active  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.  Either  the  portal  circula- 
tion, including  that  of  the  liver,  is  congested,  or  the  bowels  are  loaded  with 
fecal  and  bilious  accumulations,  which  act  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  discomfort.  Depletion,  and  derivation  from  the  brain,  are  also  desirable  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  full  dose 
of  purgative  medicine.  Calomel  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  adapted  to 
the  case.  It  remains  better  than  most  others  upon  the  stomac)i,  and  has  a 
special  tendency  to  act  upon  the  liver,  the  secretory  function  of  which  it  pro- 
motes, and  thereby  unloads  the  portal  circle,  while  it  also  tends  to  free  the 
blood  from  the  biliary  matter  which  may  have  become  redundant  in  that  fluid. 
Experience,  moreover,  has  almost  universally  pronounced  in  its  favour.  From 
five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  it  may  be  given  alone,  and  followed,  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  by  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other 
nline  cathartic;  or  it  may  be  administered  in  combination  with  some  other 
purgative,  as  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  compound  extract  of  colocynth;  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  each  being  given  for  a  dose.  Three  or  four  of  the  compound  cathartic 
pills  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopooia,  will  also  answer  admirably  well  in  many 
cases.  Should  the  bowels  not  yield  to  these  medicines,  and  especially  if  the 
stomach  should  be  at  the  same  time  irritable,  I  know  nothing  better  than  the 
infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  cardamom  or  fennel  seed,  of 
which  a  small  wineglassful  may  be  administered  every  two  hours  till  it  ope- 
rates.* Sometimes,  when  the  bowels  are  extraordinarily  obstinate,  or  the  sto- 
mach very  irritable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  purgative  ene- 
mata.  (See  Colic.) 

The  cathartic  should  be  given,  whether  the  patient  be  seen  first  during  the 
paroxysm,  or  the  remission.  It  will  sometimes  be  better  received  by  the  sto- 
mach, and  operate  more  kindly,  in  the  latter  state  than  in  the  former.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  take  calomel,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of 
an  idiosyncrasy  which  causes  this  medicine  to  occasion  excessive  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  combined  with  extract  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  &c. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  a 
general  rule,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint,  to  keep  them  open  once 
or  twice  daily.  This  is  often  effected  by  the  medicines  which  are  given  for 
other  purposes.  If  not,  half  an  ounce  or  less  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  other  saline  purgative,  four  fluidounces 
of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  or 
three  or  four  fluidrachms  of  castor  oil,  may  be  given  as  circumstances  seem 
to  require.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more  convenient,  and  answer  equally  well, 
to  effect  the  object  by  melons  of  enemata. 

Another  remedy,  sometimes  of  great  importance  in  the  early  stage  of  bilious 
fever,  is  bleeding.  There  arc,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is  altogether 
unoecessary,  and  many  in  which  it  is  positively  hurtful.  When  the  powers  of 
life  are  feeble,  or  the  system  depressed  by  the  co-operation  of  sedative  agents 

*  R. — 8eiiiUB,^8B;  Manoie  opt.,  Magnesire  sulphat  &&5J  ;  Cardamomi,  vtl  focniculi, 
contus.  pi ;  AciU»  bullient.  Oj.  flat  infusum. 
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mih  the  main  cause  of  the  disease,  it  may  e?eii  prostrate  below  the  point  of 
reaction.  Thia  is  especially  the  ca?e  in  tropical  climate;?^  where  the  continued 
influence  of  heat  produee^  habitual  rehixation,  and  fatal  collapse  in  bilions 
fevers  is  not  uneonimon.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  with  persons  debili- 
tated by  previous  tlihCase^  or  by  intemperance^  and  in  whom  a  typhous  influ- 
ence is  operating,  conjointly  with  the  miasmatic.  Bleeding^  therefore,  must 
not  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to.  It  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradication, 
or  even  in  the  control  of  the  febrile  movement.  The  force  of  the  pulse  may 
be  reduced,  and  the  strength  of  the  body  exhausted,  and  yet  the  fever  shall 
not  have  abated  an  iota  of  its  violenccj  or  its  duration.  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  venesection,  in  remittent  fever,  is  the  prevention  of  grganic  injury 
from  iiiflanvmation,  or  local  determinations  of  blood.  But,  as  these  are  fre- 
quently' the  iramctliate  cause  of  deatli,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able 
to  control  tbcm;  and  bleeding  is  among  our  most  efficii?nt  means  for  this  pur- 
pdse.  Hence,  the  indication  for  this  remedy  ib  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  some  active  js^uguiTicous  congestion.  But,  thougli  these  constitute 
indications^  there  may  be  others  which  more  than  counterbalance  them,  and 
bleeding  is  not  always  admisssiblc  even  in  cases  of  inflrimmation.  This  may 
exist  in  connexion  with  an  asthenic,  as  well  as  a  .sthenic  state  of  systoni;  and 
it  is  very  possible,  in  the  former  case,  that,  in  attempting  t^  reduce  the  kx*al 
disease,  we  may  exhaust  the  little  remuining  strength,  and  thus  disable  the 
system  from  supporting  the  course  of  morbid  actions,  rcfjuisite  to  the  rewtora* 
tion  of  lieaith.  There  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  in  Summation,  or  threaten- 
ing  active  congestion,  or  a  reuBouable  fear  of  them )  but  also  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  system  through  the  disease,  afrer  the  blood  has  been  lost. 

Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  iti  patients  previously  healthy  and  of 
vigorous  eciostitution,  when  the  pube  is  full,  strong,  and  tense,  the  face  flushed, 
and  the  pain  in  the  head  considerable;  and  especially  when  these  sympttuns 
persist  after  the  free  operation  of  a  purgati\*6.  When  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound,  active  delirium,  coma,  or  hemiplegia  is  superadded  to  the  above  syrap* 
toras,  the  indication  is  still  stronger;  and  no  time  sh(mld  be  lost  in  having 
recourse  to  the  remedy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cases  in  which  the  signs 
of  iotlaramation  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  lungs,  are  conjoined  with  a  strong 
excited  pulse*  Great  relief  is  sometimes  speedily  afforded  to  these  local  rsymp- 
toms  by  the  loss  of  blood.  From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  may  be  taken  at 
once ;  the  caution  being  idways  observed  to  stop  the  flow  as  sood  b»  a  decided 
impression  is  made  on  the  pulse,  or  tiny  marks  of  faintness  appear. 

There  are  two  conditions,  sometimes  occurring  in  remittent  fever,  which 
demand  the  loss  of  blood,  though  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  contra- 
indicated.  Ouc  of  these  is  the  complication  of  acute  gastritis  with  exoesaiva 
nausea,  which,  by  repressing  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  producing  coolness 
and  relaxation  of  the  surface,  suggest  the  idea  of  great  prostration,  when>  in 
fact,  the  vital  energies  are  unimpaired,  and  the  apparent  depression  is  the 
effect  of  excessive  irritation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs^  It  is  highly  important^ 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  real  state  of  tho  disease 
through  the  mask  of  debility.  If  such  a  condition  occur  early  in  the  ctim,  if, 
upon  tho  occasional  subsidence  of  the  nausea,  the  pulse  resume  \is  force,  and 
the  skin  its  febrile  temperature,  if  bumini;  pain  or  great  tenderness  in  tho 
epigastrium  clearly  reveal  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  if,  finally,  t* 
colour  of  the  surface  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  depraved  blood,  ai 
malignant  or  typhoid  debility,  it  m^y  he  taken  for  granted  that  bleeding  is 
called  for,  and  there  shouhl  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  lancet.  Not 
unfre<|ucutly  the  nausea  will  be  found  to  diminish,  and  the  pulse  to  riso,  as 
the  blood  flows.    The  latter  event  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  thai  th« 
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remedy  was  indicated.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  cautiously, 
stopping  the  orifice  after  taking  a  few  ounces  to  ascertain  the  effect,  and,  if  the 
pulse  be  found  to  flag,  and  the  apparent  prostration  to  increase,  then  to  aban- 
don the  measure  altogether;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  to  resume  it, 
and  continue  till  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  lost. 

The  second  condition  is  associated  with  inlflammation  of  the  brain.  Some- 
times, in  connexion  with  oerebritis,  the  general  organic  actions  of  the  system 
lag,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  functions  of  the 
great  nervous  centre,  which  exercises  in  health  a  controlling  and  supporting 
influence  over  most  of  the  vital  operations.  Besides  the  stupor  or  coma  which 
marks  the  cerebral  disease,  there  is  a  small,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse,  with 
an  uncertain  temperature  of  the  surface,  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  of 
debility,  were  the  practitioner  not  upon  his  guard.  As  in  the  last  mentioned 
ease,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  general  signs  which  indicate  the  state 
of  the  blood,  may  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  apparent  debility  is  nothing 
more  than  a  depression  produced  by  the  local  inflammatory  affection.  Here 
Ueeding  should  be  tried  with  the  same  caution  as  in  the  preceding  case,  being 
abandoned  if  the  pulse  should  flag  further,  and  persevered  in,  if  found  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

In  either  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  proper  by  sinapisms  to 
the  epigastrium  or  extremities,  hot  pediluvia,  or  rubefacient  frictions,  to  call 
off  excitement  from  the  diseased  organ,  and  rouse  the  circulation,  both  cardiao 
and  capillary,  before  resorting  to  the  lancet,  or  in  conjunction  with  it.  Not 
only  may  the  nature  of  the  case  be  thus  more  clearly  developed;  but  the  vital 
actions  may  be  supported  under  the  loss  of  blood,  until  time  shall  be  allowed 
for  tbe  oppressed  organ  to  resume  its  function,  after  the  removal  of  its  load. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  those  cases  of  depression  dependent  on  or  connected 
with  nausea,  opium  may  be  employed  to  relieve  this  condition,  preparatory  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet. 

It  is  usually  not  in  the  very  onset  of  the  disease  that  the  indications  for 
bleeding  are  most  strongly  presented.  The  first  paroxysm  is  often  less  violent 
than  those  which  follow;  and,  when  inflammation  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
two  ox  three  days,  or  even  longer,  before  unequivocal  signs  of  it  are  presented. 
Whenever  they  are  met  with,  whether  in  the  first  or  in  subsequent  paroxysms, 
iloDg  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse  referred  to,  then  it  is  that  bleeding 
should  be  employed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
the  system  has  often  become  so  exhausted  that  even  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  all  such 
instances,  the  requisite  depletion  may  be  more  safely  effected  by  leeches  or 
cups  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected ;  and  the  subversion  of  the  disease 
must  be  left  to  other  means  than  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  full  bleeding  is  required  in  bilious  fever. 
A  moderate  tentative  bleeding,  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously repeated;  but,  after  the  loss  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  ounces  of 
blood,  or,  it  may  be,  in  robust  and  plethoric  men,  as  much  as  thirty  ounces, 
whatever  more  is  done  in  this  way  should  be  accomplished  by  local  depletion. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  pritnaa  visa,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet,  if  that 
may  have  been  considered  advisable,  diaphoretics  come  m  with  great  advan- 
tage. Some  authors  speak  slightingly  of  these  remedies.  But,  when  we 
consider  that  nature  very  often  brings  about  a  partial  or  complete  solution  of 
the  paroxysm  of  fever  by  sweating,  the  inference  appears  very  reasonable, 
that  we  shall  favour  this  result  by  promoting  her  own  favourite  process.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  experience  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion  of  the  judgment.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  diaphoresis,  brought  about  by  proper  means^ 
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the  dase  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  in  place 
of  the  draught;  though  much  less  agreeable,  and  less  calculated  to  correct 
nausea. 

Solu(io7i  of  acetate  of  ammonia^  or  the  spirit  of  mindcrerus, .  is  much 
esteemed  hy  some  practitioners ;  but,  after  frequent  trials  with  it,  I  have  found 
it  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  preparations  of  citrate  of  potassa. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  or  in  asthenic  cases,  and  especially 
in  those  associated  with  rheumatism,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium 
(Dover's  powder),  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hoors,  is  often  an  excellent  remedy,  operating  most  happily  at  once  as  a  dia- 
phoretic, anodyne,  and  gentle  stimulant. 

The  warm  hath  is  sometimes  serviceable,  in  connexion  with  diaphoretics, 
in  inducing  relaxation  of  the  sur&ce.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cases  of 
ehildren. 

'  The  external  application  of  cold  water  is  also  highly  beneficial,  in  the 
febrile  exacerbations.  Much  comfort  will  be  afforded  by  simply  sponging  the 
•nns,  feet,  and  face ;  but  a  more  efficient  method  of  application,  in  reference 
to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  that  of  affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie 
of  Liverpool.  Dr.  Dickson,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  this  remedy, 
oonsidcTS  it  as  an  efficient  and  safe  substitute  for  the  lancet,  and  recommends 
it  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  he  says :  '*  Seat 
Toor  patient  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  pour  over  his  head  and  naked 
Dody  from  some  elevation  a  large  stream  of  cold  water ;  continue  this  until  he 
li  pale  or  his  pulse  loses  its  fulness,  or  his  skin  becomes  corrugated  and  he 
ahiTers.''  He  is  then  to  be  dried  and  replaced  in  bed.  The  surface  is  then 
eompletely  relaxed,  and  a  copious  perspiration  often  follows.  The  remedy 
ihoald  be  employed  only  when  the  surface  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  without 
ray  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  applicable,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dickson,  to  patients  of  "feeble  habit  of  body,  much  advanced  in 
age,  or  much  exhausted  or  enfeebled  at  the  time,''  nor  to  cases  attended  with 
oppressed  or  inflamed  lungs,  or  with  diarrhoea.  Should  it  occasion  protracted 
chilliness  and  rigors,  with  continued  discomfort  to  the  patient,  it  should  not 
be  repeated.  (Essays  on  Patholo<jy  and  TherapeuticB,  i.  302.) 

In  mild  cases  of  remittent  fever,  few  other  remedies  will  be  required  besides 
those  above  detailed.  When  the  remissions  are  very  distinct,  and  approach 
the  character  of  intermissions,  the  cure  may  often  be  greatly  hastened  by  the 
ue  of  quinia,  as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  page.  But  violent 
and  threatening  cases  demand  additional  treatment. 

Mercury  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  and  merited  reputation  in  this  disease. 
It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  few  patients  die  of  bilious  fever,  whoso 
tjstcms  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy.  The  reply, 
indeed,  has  been  made  to  this  argument  in  its  favour,  that  those  cases  only 
are  susceptible  to  the  action  of  mercury  which  can  be  cured  by  other  means, 
or  would  get  well  spontaneously.  But  this  is  obviously  assumption.  Nor  is 
the  statement  true.  In  cases  which  run  their  course  in  a  few  days,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  affect  the  mouth ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
dangerous  cases,  nor  indeed  the  majority  of  them.  In  most  instances  the 
disease  advances  to  the  ninth  day,  or  beyond  it,  before  proving  fatal.  Of 
•ach  eases,  there  are  very  few  in  which  the  mercurial  influence  cannot  be  es- 
tablished; and  the  inference  is,  that,  were  proper  attempts  made  to  establish 
il^  very  few  would  end  fatally.  Another  argument  against  the  use  of  mercury 
ia  its  liability  to  produce  serious  and  even  dangerous  disease  of  the  mouth. 
This  very  rarely  happens  when  the  remedy  is  properly  managed.  I  have 
never,  in  my  public  or  private  practice,  witnessed  a  case  of  deformity  or  death 
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from  this  oausc.  It  is  true  that,  from  idiosjncrasies,  pcitieDts  ure  sometimes 
.  violeutly  affected  by  the  iiicdiciue,  however  carefullj  employed.  But  this  is 
no  reiison  for  abfindoning  its  use  altogether.  There  ia  no  efficient  remedy  of 
which  the  same  may  not  he  said.  l>eath  has  oft<jn  resulted  from  erysipelas 
following  wouods;  but  patientB  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  knife  of  the  snrgcon. 

Mercury  is,  after  the  lancet^  infinitely  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic 
remedy  in  our  possession.  Now  most  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever  probably 
become  so,  in  cunsec|aence  of  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  inflammationa 
that  attend  them.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  system,  that  bleeding  very 
frequently  cEinnot  be  safely  pushed  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  eradication 
of  these  inflammations.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  under  these  circumstuneea, 
our  only  refuge.  But  it  probably  does  good  in  other  ways.  By  stimulating 
the  liver,  it  aids  the  system  in  throwing  off  the  biliary  matter  which  may 
offend  it.  The  supposition  is  highly  probable,  that  it  otherwise  alters  the 
blood  80  as  to  render  it  less  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  functions. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action ^  the  fact  of  its  beneficial 
influence  rests  upon  experience.  I  will  only  adduce  a  single  fact,  out  of 
thousands  which  might  be  advanced  in  its  favour.  In  the  year  1804,  the 
crew  of  the  Centurion,  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay, 
were  attacked  in  great  numbers  with  a  very  violent  form  of  bilious  fever. 
The  disease  came  on  either  with  great  distress  in  the  epigastrium,  and  violent 
bilious  vomiting,  or  with  severe  cepbalic  symptoms,  amounting  sometimes  to 
furious  delirium.  Bleeding  was  not  employed  tn  a  single  case;  but  calomel 
was  given  freely,  and  general iy  with  the  effect  of  inducing  ptyalism.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  not  one  was  lost.  (Dke.  de  J/cr/.,  v.  279.) 

It  18  not  necessary  to  give  mercury  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The  great 
majority  will  do  well  without  it.  But,  when  the  disease  is  violent  from  the 
outset,  and  docs  not  soon  show  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  remediea  em- 
ployed, or  when  it  assume.4  a  dangerous  aspect  in  its  course,  there  will  always 
be  a  propriety  in  administering  it  in  reference  to  its  constitutional  effects. 
The  existence  of  considentbie  inflammation,  whether  in  the  stomach,  brain, 
lungs,  liver,  or  spleen,  which  cannot  lie  speedily  con(|ncred  by  direct  deple- 
tion, always  affords  an  indication  for  its  use.  In  the  low  or  typhous  forms 
of  the  coiuplaint,  when  the  lancet  is  inadmissible,  it  is  a  most  valuable  re- 
source. The  large  quantities  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  are 
altogether  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  it  can  find  access  into 
tho  system  from  the  alinieutary  canal,  and  all  the  rest  is  either  inert,  or 
only  a  source  of  irritation.  It  is  not  neccssnry  to  interrupt  the  treatment 
already  detailed.  Calomel,  or  the  mcrcurinl  pill,  may  be  given  in  alternation, 
or  conjointly,  with  the  other  remedies.  The  former  preparation  is  best 
adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grmins 
may  be  given  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  known  suseeptibility  of  the  patient.  Let  not  persons 
accustomed  to  enormous  doses  of  this  medicine  smile  at  those  here  mentioned. 
Let  them  first  try  even  tho  smallest  dose,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  and 
determine,  from  the  results  of  their  experience,  whether  it  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  doses  of  only  one-sixth  of  a  grain, 
given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  and  persevered  in,  will  often  have  a  more  decided 
oonstitutiuual  effect,  than  tifty  times  the  quantity.  The  inflnenoe  of  these 
small  doses,  in  calming  bilious  vomiting,  is  often  most  delightful.  Should  the 
bowels  be  very  irritable*,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  combine  the  calomel 
with  opium,  and  especially  in  the  advan(>cil  Mages.  The  medicine  should  be 
given  regularly  through  the  day ;  but  should  be  omitted  during  six  or  eight 
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hoars  at  night,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  patient  may  be  as  little  disturbed  as 
possible.  It  is  often  proper  to  administer  a  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary 
dose  at  bedtime,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  and  the  same  quantity  of  ipe- 
CMoanha,  if  these  be  not  contraindicated,  the  former  by  the  state  of  the  brain, 
and  the  latter  by  irritation  of  stomach.  The  refreshing  effects  of  sleep  are 
thus  obtained,  and  the  patient  frequently  awakens  in  a  fine  perspiration  in 
the  morning. 

Calomel  has  been  frequently  administered  in  combination  with  tartar  emetic 
and  nitre,  in  the  form  of  the  nitrous  powders.  This  is  no  doubt  often  an 
efficient  remedy;  but  all  its  effects  may  be  obtained  more  agreeably,  and  less 
ofiensively  to  the  stomach,  by  the  mercurial  alternating  with  the  effervescing 
dranght,  as  before  recommended.  When  the  system  obstinately  resists  the 
mercurial  impression,  or  the  case  is  very  urgent,  recourse  should  be  had  also 
to  the  external  use  of  the  remedy,  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
which  may  be  applied  by  friction,  or  to  blistered  surfaces. 

The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  gums  should  be  watched  for  with  great 
eir»;  and,  as  soon  as  any  evidence  of  its  action  is  afforded,  the  remedy  should 
mther  be  diminished  or  suspended,  unless  in  cases  of  an  almost  desperate 
eharacter. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  is  another  all-important  remedy,  in  the  treatment  of 
oertain  cases  of  bilious  fever.  It  has  before  been  stated  that,  in  ordinary 
oues,  it  will  often  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease,  if  given  in  the  remis- 
MD,  after  this  has  become  decided,  so  as  to  approach  an  intermission. 
Should  no  signs  of  cerebral  or  gastric  inflammation  be  present,  and  the  acti- 
Tity  of  the  circulation  have  subsided  or  been  subdued,  this  medicine  may  be 
fentured  upon  whenever  the  remission  has  the  character  above  mentioned. 
From  twelve  to  eighteen  grains,  given  in  divided  doses  during  the  remission, 
will  often  be  suflScient  to  prevent  the  paroxysm ;  and  if  not,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  amount  in  the  next  interval  will  rarely  fail.  There  are  some  who 
adTise  this  treatment,  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever,  whether  with  very  obvious 
remissions  or  not.  Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  medicine  may 
be  given  without  any  reference  to  exacerbation  or  remission,  being  as  little 
hijorious  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  But,  though  I  believe  that  there 
bea  been  much  of  prejudice  in  the  disinclination  of  medical  men  to  use  quinia 
vnder  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  complete  intermission,  a  preju- 
dice probably  derived  from  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  the  powdered 
bttrk  when  given  during  the  existence  of  fever,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to 
relinquish  the  old  opinions  as  to  the  tonic  and  excitant  properties  of  this 
medicine,  and  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  do  much  harm,  if  administered 
under  circumstances  of  high  arterial  excitement,  especially  when  attended 
with  inflammatory  tendencies  of  the  brain.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  it, 
in  the  large  doses  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  in  remittents,  give  rise 
to  serious  injury  by  fixing  inflammation ;  and  one  fatal  case  of  this  kind 
eame  under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  is  the  brain,  in 
which  most  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse  of  quinia;  because  it  is 
upon  that  organ  that  it  operates  most  powerfully.  That  it  should  occasion- 
ally diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  febrile  cases,  is  no  proof  of  its 
eseential  sedative  nature.  Whatever  cramps  the  fonctions  of  the  brain, 
whether  by  over-stimulation  or  by  depression,  will  have  this  effect.  Opium 
in  large  doses  often  produces  it.  Yet  opium  is  the  last  remedy  we  should 
wink  of  employing,  in  inflammatory  or  active  congestive  tendencies  of  the 
D«^in ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  should  avoid  quinia  under  similar  circum- 
■^"ices,  unless  there  were  some  danger  to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  it,  greater 
**•*!  that  of  the  apprehended  cerebral  disease. 
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But  there  are  circumstances  in  bilious  remittent  fever  which  render  quinia 
of  the  utmost  value.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  violence  has  occuVred,  from 
which  the  patient  has  been  saved  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  prove  fatal,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  remission,  however  imperfect 
or  short  it  may  be.  When  the  fever  has  hitherto  shown  little  or  no  tendency 
to  remit,  and  the  grade  of  violence  is  such  that  fatal  results  appear  imminent, 
should  the  slightest  remission  show  it«elf,  and  the  symptoms  not  be  those  of 
cerebral  inflammation  or  strong  determination,  the  quinia  should  be  poured 
in  without  stint.  The  more  nearly  a  case  approaches  to  the  above  extremes, 
the  stronger  is  the  indication  for  the  use  of  the  antiperiodic  medicine.  I  am 
entirely  confident  that  I  have  seen  lives  saved  by  this  treatment,  which  must 
have  been  inevitably  lost  under  any  other.  The  quantity  of  quinia,  given  in 
the  remission,  must  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  under'  the  influence  of 
the  medicine,  if  possible,  before  the  period  for  the  next  paroxysm.  So  far  aa 
my  observation  has  gone,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  grains  are  sufficient, 
in  any  case  not  falling  under  the  title  of  malignant  or  pernicious ;  and  often 
less  will  answer.  The  doses  must  bo  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  remis- 
sion. If  this  be  short,  they  must  be  very  large,  and  if  of  a  few  hours'  dura- 
tion only,  the  whole  quantity  must  be  taken  in  two  or  three  doses.  If  the 
remission  be  long,  the  medicine  should  be  equally  distributed  through  it,  care 
being  taken  that  the  whole  shall  have  been  administered  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  expected  paroxysm.  The  reader  must  not  be  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing,  that  the  dangerous  paroxysms  above  alluded  to  are  characterized 
by  excessive  febrile  excitement.  Oa  the  contrary,  there  is  often  no  remark- 
able degree  of  heat  of  skin,  headache,  or  strength  of  pulse.  The  condition  is 
rather  marked  by  an  extreme  general  distress,  which  the  patient  finds  it  im- 
possible to  describe,  incessant  jactitation,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  while  the 
extremities  may  be  cool  to  the  observer,  incessant  vomiting,  great  frequency 
of  pulse,  &c.  When  these  subside  into  a  comparative  calm,  then  is  the 
moment  for  the  administration  of  the  quinia.'*' 

Nor  should  we  be  content  with  preventing  a  single  paroxysm.  The  disease 
may  be  of  the  double  tertian  type,  or  may  have  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the 
quotidian  into  the  tertian.  The  remedy  should,  therefore,  be  continued  until 
two  daily  paroxysms  have  been  prevented ;  after  which  the  patient  may  be 
oonsidered  safe. 

In  the  more  regular  paroxysmal  forms  of  remittent  fever,  should  quinia 
&il;  or  its  use  not  be  deemed  advisable,  the  succession  may  often  be  effectually 

*  The  question  has  been  asked,  why,  if  qninia  is  thus  recommended  in  the  violent 
cases  as  the  most  efficient  remedy,  it  should  not  be  employed  also  in  the  milder,  in 
which  it  would  probably  proTO  still  more  effectual.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that 
many  mild  cases  would  yield  to  the  remedy,  employed  even  in  the  early  stages,  and 
without  reference  to  remission  or  exacerbation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  refuse  credence  to 
the  many  statements  to  this  effect  which  have  proceeded  from  highly  respectable 
sources.  But,  though  it  may  often  prove  useful,  it  sometimes  confesscKlly  fails,  and 
sometimes,  I  belieTc,  produces  evil  effects  by  fixini^,  if  not  determining  some  inflam- 
matory affection,  especially  in  the  brain,  upon  which  it  often  acts  so  powerfully.  Sndi 
a  risk  may  very  properly  be  incurred  in  cases  of  great  danger  from  other  sources; 
though  it  might  be  improper  to  incur  it  in  mild  cases,  which  may  almost  always  be 
carried  to  a  favourable  issue  without  it.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  influence 
of  a  warm  climate  upon  the  system  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  tolerant  of  quinia, 
under  circumstances  which  have  been  generally  supposed  to  contraindicate  its  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  similar  influence  may  be  exerted  by  epidemic  constitutions  within  par- 
ticular limits ;  so  that  testimony  in  its  favour  should  not  be  disregarded,  even  though 
contrary  to  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  even  to  our  particular  experience.  (Xole  to 
ike  second  edition.) 
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broken  by  an  emetic,  administered  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of 
Hie  expected  paroxysm.  For  this  purpose,  tartar  emetic  would  probably  be 
■ore  effiootual  than  ipecacuanha,  though  I  have  seen  the  latter  entirely  suo- 
eessfnly  in  several  instances,  when  combined  with  six  or  eight  grains  of  calo- 
Bel.  A  pair  of  hlisier%  tipon  the  legs  or  arms,  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full 
action  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  will  often  have  the  same  effect.  This 
icmedy  waa  very  much  employed  before  the  introduction  of  quinia  into  use. 
SinapisfM  operate  in  the  same  way.  A  full  dose  of  opium,  also,  given  in 
anticipation  of  the  paroxysm,  will  occasionally  prevent  it.  When  employed 
Iv  this  pnrpose,  it  should  be  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  ipecacuanha. 

When  the  disease  has  originally  a  typhous  character,  or  sinks  into  that 
lltie  in  its  course,  the  same  remedies  must  be  employed  as  in  the  proper 
tjpfana.  (See  Typhus  F^ver.) 

It  was  stated,  in  the  description  of  the  disease,  .that,  if  a  favourable  change 
did  not  take  place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it  was  apt  to  alter  its 
brm,  and  assume  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  eommon  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  (See^a^^  271.)  In  such  cases, 
tke  tongue  being  dry,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  deficient,  it 
is  advisable,  if  the  patient  has  not  already  been  salivated,  to  give  the  mercurial 
pill,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  or  two  through  the  day,  until  the 
fjKOXB  begin  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  its  effect  Should  diarrhoea  exist  at  the 
lame  time,  as  often  happens,  about  a  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  with  each  pill.  Should 
ny  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form  be  observed,  sulphate  of  quinia  should 
be  administered ;  and  the  same  remedy  is  sometimes  indicated,  and  very  use- 
finlly  employed  as  a  tonic.  For  convenience  sake,  the  mercurial  pill  with  its 
adjuvants,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given  together.  After  the  mer- 
einial  influence  has  become  evident,  should  no  amendment  be  observed,  oil  of 
inrpentine  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  efficient,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  every  two  hours.  This  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  inflamed, 
and  probably  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  given  in 
emulsion  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
kndanum,  and  of  sulphate  of  quinia  should  that  still  be  indicated.  Nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  used  as  an  alterative  under  the  same  circumstances.  Should 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  detect  a  tender  spot,  a  few  leeches  may  sometimes 
be  employed  advantageously ;  and  in  all  cases,  when  there  are  diarrhoea  and 
a  tympanitic  abdomen,  this  should  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  large 
emollient  cataplasm,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be  added,  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  slight  feeling  of  warmth.  Not  unfrequently,  the  system  sinks,  in  this 
fcrm  of  the  disease,  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  requiring  stimulants  of  a 
■ore  or  less  powerful  character  to  sustain  life,  until  the  course  of  the  disease 
la  run.  Infusion  of  serpentaria  is  a  mild  stimulant,  well  adapted  to  the  least 
delnlitated  of  these  cases.  If  stronger  stimulation  is  required,  in  addition  to 
the  quinia  and  oil  of  turpentine  already  mentioned,  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
vine  whey,  mulled  wine,  brandy,  milk  punch,  &c.,  may  be  used,  according 
to  the  degree  of  prostration,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient;  and 
external  stimulation  by  means  of  the  hot  bath,  sinapisms,  Cayenne  pepper, 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  resorted  to.  Ilcgular  doses  of 
opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  will  often  be  useful  by  maintaining  a  gentle 
oxeitcment,  and  quieting  nervous  disturbance.  The  practitioner  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  never  despair ;  for  recoveries  sometimes  take  pUoe  horn 
the  lowest  condition,  short  of  the  last  agony. 

Various  incidental  disorders  require  attention;  and  their  treatment  is  often 
not  less  important  than  that  of  the  main  disease. 
VOL.  I.  19 
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Gasfrtr  Duor^i^r. — Wlicti  tliere  is  frequent  retchins,  with  discharge  occ»- 
sioDnllj  of  li  ninuttifui  of  bile  or  Dtber  aerid  liquor,  indicatiDg  that  Lheri 
offemliDg  matter  in  the  stomach,  effectual  relief  will  often  be  afforded 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea,  or  even,  in  some  instaDt-cvy^ 
by  a  very  mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  Irritatian  Existing  in  the  coiit«  of  the 
etomacb  itself,  and  independeotly  of  its  contents,  should  be  treated  by  cata- 
plasms made  with  powdered  spices,  or  by  sinapisms,  or  finally,  if  these  rail,  by 
a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  while  an  opiate  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  in- 
ternally, or  in  a  full  dose  by  enema.  It  oft^n  happens  that  the  end  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  opiate  to  the  medicine  which  may  be 
given  for  other  purposes,  as  to  calomel,  sulphate  of  qui n in,  &c.  The  efferves- 
cing drau<Tht  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  allaying  vomiting,  80  aUo 
have  Buiall  draughts  of  ice-eold  carbonic  acid  water,  which  is  moreover  in 
general  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  the  somewhat  advanced 
stages,  iimewater  and  milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportionB,  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  wineglassful,  every  half  honr  or  hour,  with  very  great  advan* 
tage ;  not  only  allajiog  tbe  gastric  irritation,  but  yielding  nutriment  to  the 
gj»tem  in  the  most  suitable  form.  Br.  Coudie  hua  repeatedly  seen  Tomiting 
promptly  relieved  by  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every  hour  or  two.  (Am.  td, 
of  Wutson'i  Practice.^  Should  other  mcan^  fail,  a  portion  of  the  surface 
over  the  epigastrium  may  be  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  blister, 
and  sprinkled  with  half  a  grain  of  pnwdered  acetat-e  of  morphia,  tSometimcs 
irritants  applied  to  the  spine,  nr  a  tew  Iceehes  or  cups  over  ecjme  tender  point 
of  that  column,  will  arrest  the  vomiting,  when  measures  directed  more  im- 
mediatfl^ly  to  tbe  stomach  have  proved  unavailing. 

Should  the  stomach  be  iufliimed,  leeches  or  cups  should  he  appli^  to  the 
epigastrium.  The  greatest  relict"  may  often  be  afforded  to  the  patient  in  this 
way.  After  bleeding,  they  sometimes  act  like  a  charm,  not  only  in  affording 
comfort  to  the  patient,  but  in  anridiorating  tbe  general  character  of  the  oom- 
plaintt  From  fuur  to  six  or  eight  ounces  o£  bloivd  may  be  abstracted.  Afier- 
ward.*<,  an  etnollieiit  cataplasm  should  he  applied,  and  kept  for  some  time  over 
tbe  stomach,  to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  blister. 

^Hccphalic  Dimnhr. — In  the  early  stages  of  tbe  disease,  when  the  head  13 
hot  and  very  painful,  much  ease  may  often  be  obti^ned  by  applying  ice  in 
bladders,  or  towels  wet  with  ice-cold  water,  or  placing  the  patient*s  head  over 
a  basin  without  the  beil,  and  pouring  over  it  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a 
pitcher  at  a  considerable  height.  While  cold  is  thus  applied  to  the  head,  re- 
vulsion may  bo  effected  towards  the  lower  extremities  by  pediluvia  of  hot 
water,  or  mustard  and  water,  especirdly  when  the  feet  and  legs,  aa  not  unfro- 
quently  happens,  are  cool,  C'i/p«  or  keches  to  the  temples,  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  are  most  valuable  adjuvants  in  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  disease,  affording 
sometimes  the  most  entire  relief,  after  bleeding  has  been  employed  ineffectu- 
ally. When  there  is  delirium  or  coma,  besides  the  remedies  just  mentioned, 
the  head  may  be  shaved,  and,  if  depletion  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far 
without  effect,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  covered  with  a  blister.  This  is 
much  more  effectual  than  a  blister  to  tbe  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  ofteft 
recommended.  I  have  frequently  applied  the  latter,  but  with  no  very  decided 
impression  j  while  the  former  has  repeatedly  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  pre- 
Berving  life.  But  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long.  The  main  cause  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  blisters  to  the  sc^lp  have  fallen,  is  probably  the  laid 
period  to  which  it  has  been  customary  to  postpone  their  application. 

It  IB  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to  the  inflammation  of  other  organs; 
88  it  is  to  be  treated  in  tbe  same  manner  as  original  iniammation  of  these 
ports. 
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Nervous  Disorder. — ^Restlessness^  wakefalness,  general  uneasiness,  &c.,  may 
often  be  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  nervous  stimulant^s,  as  compound  spirit 
of  Bolpburic  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  spirit  of  nitric  ether  (sweet  spirit 
of  nitre),  camphor  water,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  infusion  of  valerian, 
ie.  These  may  be  given  pro  re  natny  and  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
connected  with  other  medicines.  Thus,  camphor  water  may  be  used  as  a 
vdiicle,^  80  that  a  tablespoonful  shall  be  given  for  a  dose  every  hour  or  two. 
Qcntle  and  steady  friction  with  the  hand  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  has  some- 
iunes  a  most  happy  composing  effect.  Garlic  poultices  to  the  feet  are  also 
Mofbly  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Sometimes  great  advantage  is 
obtained  from  a  pair  of  blisters  to  the  arms  or  legs.  Sleep  may  be  procured 
k  this  way  when  opiates  are  oontraindicat^d ;  as  when  the  brain  is  over- 
ticiied,  while  the  extremities  are  cool.  Should  opium  not  be  oontraindi- 
Oiled,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  effectual  means  for  obviating  morbid  watch- 
lUneflS.  Sometimes,  hyoscyamus,  or  lactucarium  may  produce  the  desired 
Adf  when  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient.  Great  advantage  is  often  ob- 
inned  from  varying  the  preparations  of  opium,  one  answering  a  good  purpose 
where  another  acts  unkindly,  and  vice  versd.  Thus,  a  salt  of  morphia  will 
oeeuionally  put  to  sleep  when  opium  will  not ;  and  the  changes  may  be  rung 
ipon  solid  opium,  Dover's  powder,  extract  of  opium,  laudanimi,  paregoric, 
bkck  drop,  the  acctated  tincture,  and  the  different  salts  of  morphia. 

Hiccough  J  which  is-  occasionally  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  may  be 
treated  with  camphor,  assafctida,  opium,  valerian,  chloroform,  &c. ;  but  the 
Bost  effectual  remedy,  by  far,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  musk. 

OonvuUions  in  children  require  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms  to  the  extrcmi- 
tiesy  garlic  poultices  to  the  feet,  friction  with  garlic  and  brandy  to  the  spine, 
Ab.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  preventives  when  they  depend  on 
ny  other  cause  than  inflammation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  Should 
they  occnr  paroxysmal ly,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  employed. 

keginien. — No  drink  is  so  agreeable,  and  none  on  the  whole  more  suitable, 
during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  than  ioc-cold  water.  It  should  be  taken  in 
■Ball  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  swallows  at  a  time,  and  fre- 
qoently.  The  patient  also  derives  great  comfort  from  small  pieces  of  ice  held 
in  his  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  The  drink  may  be  varied  by 
nbetituting,  now  and  then,  for  pure  water,  orangeade  or  lemonade,  apple- 
vater,  tamarind-water,  or  water  flavoured  with  currant-jelly,  blackberry -jolly, 
■olasBCS,  or  freshly  toasted  bread.     I  have  often  found  very  acceptable  to 

eents,  in  fever,  a  beverage  consisting  of  weak  molasses  and  water,  with  a 
e  lemon-juice,  and  a  piece  of  toast,  and  kept  cool  by  ice. 
The  liquids  above  mentioned  contain  sufficient  nutritive  matter  for  the  first 
diy  or  two  of  tlie  fever;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  something  a  little 
More  noori:;hing  may  be  given,  as  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portian  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  flavoured,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  sugar, 
Mnnon-juice,  &c.,  barley-water,  rice-water,  or  any  other  pure  and  weak  fari- 
naceous drink.  The  patient  may  also  suck  the  juice  of  oranges,  or  swallow 
that  of  sweet  grapes,  discarding  the  skin,  pulp,  and  seeds. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  especially  in  the  remissions,  and  at  all 
times  in  the  remission  if  it  be  distinct,  the  patient  may  take  a  cup  of  black 
tea,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  morning  and  evening;  or  his  strength  may  be 
mpported  by  panada,  by  gruel  of  oatmeal,  ground  rice,  or  Indian-meal,  to 
which  a  little  milk  may  often  bo  added,  or  by  preparations  of  sago,  tapioca, 
or  arrow-root  suitably  flavoured.     Ho  may  also  be  allowed  a  little  well-roasted 

ado,  or  stewed  fruit,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  hard  or  peculiarly  diffi- 
t  of  digestion  be  admitted  into  the  stomach.     It  is  necessary  that  the 
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pby.sicijin  should  be  provided  witb  a  diYersity  of  articles  of  drink  and  food, 
in  urder  to  raeet  the  incei^ant  demands,  t!ie  squeiimisli  appetite,  and  the  ever 

>  TaryiDg  caprices  of  the  sick.  Happily,  there  is  usually,  during  the  fever,  & 
disgu8t  for  food,  which  prevents  the  paticot  froni  taking  it  in  iojurious  quan- 
tities, provided  the  injudicious  interference  of  friends  and  nurses  be  guarded 

\  against. 

gliould  the  failing  strength  require  further  support,  as  often  happens  in 
protracted  and  in  typhoid  caries,  a  little  milk  may  be  allowed,  or  animal 
troths  or  jellies;  and  eometimes  it  becomeB  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  stimulating  food*  us  essence  of  beef  or  mutton  (see  ptufc  224),  miik- 
piinch,  egg  and  wine,  &c. 

In  convalescence,  it  is  very  important  to  regulate  the  diet,  both  as  to  cjo*- 
lity  and  quantity.  Bre^d  and  butter,  buttered  toast,  or  milk-toast,  boiied 
rice,  mealy  potat^ies,  weak  broths,  soft-boiJcd  or  poached  eggs,  oysters,  boiled 
flesh  of  poultry,  the  broiled  breast  of  birds  or  chickens,  and  tinally  the  rnqre 
easily  digested  meats  in  general,  may  be  used  in  the  order  suggested*  begin- 
ning with  the  lighter,  and  gradually  risiDg  to  the  more  nutritious  substances. 
When  the  appetite  is  somewhat  languid,  I  have  found  that  it  is  often  suffi- 
eientlj  stimulated  by  a  little  crisp  broiled  lean  of  ham,  or  frizzled  dried  beef. 
When  it  is  excessive,  as  often  happens,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  ob- 
served against  over-indulgence.  ^ 

Ihiring  the  whole  course  oF  the  disease,  the  patient's  chamber  should  be 

'  well  Mred,  and  light  and  noise  excluded*  The  covering  should  be  just  so 
much  as  is  calculated  to  make  the  patient  most  comfV^rtable.     The  bed  and 

,  body  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  all  excrementitious  matter  c|uickly 
removed,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  sweetened  and  rendered  refreshing  bj 
burning  sugar  after  each  fecal  evacuation,  or  by  sprinkling  the  apartment  with 
lavender-water,  aromatic  vinegar,  or  something  of  the  kind.     No  persona 

,  should  enter  the  room  except  the  attendants»  and  all  conversation  upon  buai- 
©esi,  or  exciting  subjects,  should  be  as  much  a^  possible  avoided.  When 
convalescence  has  commenced,  all  that  c^in  recall  unpleasant  associations 
should  be  removed  from  the  apartment,  light  should  be  gradually  admitted, 
the  society  of  friends  cautiously  restored,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  resume, 
by  degrees,  his  ordinary  habits. 

Vfmvakicence. — ^This  state,  when  imperfect,  often  requires  continued  medi- 
eal  supervision.     The  languid  appotite  must  sometimes  be  encouraged,  the 

f general  laxity  of  system  counteracted,  night  sweats  corrected,  and  various 
nervous  disorders  removed  or  quieted.  The  mineral  acids  often  very  happily 
meet  the  first  three  indications.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (elixir  of  vitriol)  is 
generally  preferred;  but  the  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  may  also  be  used;  and 
the  one  last  mentioned  should  be  preferably  employed,  when  the  hepatic  func- 
tion requires  moderate  stimulation.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  simple  bit- 
ters, and  the  chalybeates  are  often  advantageous  as  tonics ;  the  last,  especinlly, 
when  the  system  is  left  anemic.  Sometimes  a  little  porter,  ale,  or  wine  will 
be  found  useful* 

Wakefidness  and  othex  nervous  symptoms  generally  yield  as  the  paticnl 
regains  strength.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  occasionally  to  admin- 
ister one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  their  prepam* 
tions,  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  procure  sleep,  care  being  taken  to  with- 
draw them  gradually,  when  no  longer  required.  Hops,  in  the  form  of  infusion 
or  tincture,  sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose  under  these  circumstances. 

Constipation  should  be  overcome  by  a  laxative  diet,  if  possible;  if  not,  by  the 
mildest  medicines,  such  as  the  confection  of  senna,  magnesia  when  there  is  ex* 
oess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  rhubarbj,  a  little  trustor  oil,  a  Seidlitic  powder,  4c, 
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Active  paring  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  endangers  a  relapse.  Diar- 
liioea  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  gentle  astringents.  If  the  stools  arc  claj- 
ooloured,  or  in  any  other  way  indicate  hepatic  disorder,  a  mercurial  pill,  or  a 
grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  till  the  symp- 
tom disappears,  the  caution  being  observed  not  to  give  nitro-muriatic  acid  at 
the  same  time.  For  the  treatment  required  by  any  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
or  spleen  that  may  be  left  behind,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  upon 
^Useases  of  those  organs  respectively.  The  patient  must  be  guarded  against  a 
too  early  exposure  to  fatigue.  Some  are  anxious  to  regain  strength  by  exer- 
cise beyond  the  powers  of  their  system.  They  should  be  taught  Siat  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  than  this  to  cause  a  return  of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  prophylactic  measures  in  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  intermittent  fever.  I  will  merely  add  that  many  attacks  of  bilious  fever 
mighty  in  my  opinion,  be  avoided  by  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  when  the 
peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness  which  so  often  precedes  the  disease  is  expe- 
rienced, and  afterwards  following  the  purgative  with  quinia  in  the  quantity 
which  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  paroxysm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
nme  measure  which  is  capable  of  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  when  formed, 
ia  also  capable,  if  properly  timed^  of  preventing  the  first  paroxysm. 


PERNICIOUS  FEVER. 

Ssft^ — Congefltive  Fever. — Pernicious  Intermittent — Pernicious  Remittent. 

I  prefer  the  epithet  pemicioxis^  employed  by  the  European  coiitinental  writers 
to  denote  this  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  to  malignant  or  congestive;  because, 
BOt  having  been  generally  applied  to  other  diseases,  it  may  be  conventionally 
received  as  designative  of  a  particiAar  morbid  state  of  great  danger,  to  the  ex- 
dosion  of  others  which  may  be  equally  dangerous,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
term  malignant  is  either  employed,  in  a  general  manner,  to  express  extreme 
danger  or  fatality,  or  is  appropriated  to  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  become 
greatly  depraved,  giving  rise  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena,  as  in  malignant 
^hns.  If  that  epithet  were  applied  to  the  affection  in  question,  we  could  not 
teftise  to  embrace  under  it  all  extremely  fatal  varieties  of  bilious  fever,  or  at 
kut  those  which  exhibit  violent  typhous  symptoms.  The  term  congestive  is 
still  more  exceptionable ;  because,  besides  belonging  to  a  vast  number  of  other 
affections,  of  all  possible  degrees,  and  of  wholly  distinct  characters,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  cases  of  arterial  or  active,  as  well  as  venous  or  pa.ssive  congestion, 
it  is,  moreover,  calculated  to  lead  into  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  use  of  this  epithet,  that  the  congestion 
which  certainly  exists, in  this  affection  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  it — the 
condition  in'which  all  the  other  symptoms  have  their  origin,  and  from  which 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended ;  whereas,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter,  it 
JB  a  mere  incidental  phenomenon,  and  has  little  comparatively  to  do  with  the 
result. 

■  Jt  is  not  to  all  dangerous  cases  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  that  the 
0|nthet  pernicious,  as  here  employed,  belongs.  These  affections  may  prove 
jittal,  as  before  explained,  by  the  supervention  of  various  inflammations,  by 
li'eiDorrhagic  effusion  from  ordinary  causes  within  the  cranium,  chest,  &c.,  by 
g^  tjrphous  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
Mowers  through  the  excessive  disturbance  of  the  functions.  None  of  these 
^g^0eB  are  neoessarily  included  under  the  present  heading.  I  propose  to  restrict 
J^e  nAmc  to  an  aftection,  in  which  there  is  great  and  sudden  prostration  or 


epravation  of  the  nervous  power,  or,  to  use  a  customary  pliraae,  in  which  the 
inncrvatum  is  extremolj,  and  most  rlangeruii^ly,  tlefective  or  deranged. 

It  may  be  askt^,  why  make  a  distiuct  affection  of  what  is  nothiDg  more  than 
a  modilieiiKon  of  im  ordinary  disease  ?  Tlie  answer  simply  is,  that  its  crtremc 
danger,  and  yet  *>fteii  easy  eumbility  when  early  recognized,  render  itdesirnhle 
that  the  pnvctltioner  should  have  a  vivid  impression  of  its  character  and  im- 
portance, which  may  be  best  given  by  treatiDg  of  it  distinctly;  while  the 
danger  of  fabe  pathological  views  may  be  readily  guarded  against  by  due  ex* 
plu  nation. 

This  modifieation  of  miasmatic  fever  maybe  iutemiittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinued. But  it  is  only  when  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  that  it  cbu  be  said 
to  be  of  the  last  meDtioDcd  form  j  for,  if  the  patient  survive  thii*  period,  and 
the  disease  persist,  it  will  almost  certainly  become  parojysmaL  Most  fre- 
quently, it  is  either  intenniiteiit,  or  exhibits  a  close  approximation  to  that 
form;  and  happily,  thouj^h  often  quotidian,  its  un^re  onmmon  type  is  tertiim. 
SvMFTiiMs,  Course,  kc. — The  disease  exhibits  different  phenomena,  aooord* 
in^  to  the  direction  of  the  morbid  inuervatiou.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  organic 
functions  are  especially  affected,  in  others  the  animaL  lu  the  former,  the 
evidences  of  disease  are  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation,  calorificalinn,  and  seeretion  ;  in  the  latter,  most  prominently  in  tbo 
brain.  There  are  differences  aliio  in  the  disease,  as  it  is  evinced  most  strih- 
inirly  in  one  of  the  organic  functions  rather  than  in  another,  though  most  of 
them  are  simultaneously  affected-  Thus,  the  force  of  the  morbific  cause  appears 
to  fall,  in  some  instances,  directly  and  especially  upon  the  heart,  in  others 
[upon  the  alimentary  canal,  in  others  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  either 
'in  its  function  of  secretion  or  calorification. 

The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  day,  or  in  the  night.     Sometimes 
M-it  comes  on  at  once,  with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  More  commonly,  however, 
tthe  first  symptoms  nve  those  of  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  or  at  most  equivocal. 
^  Thus,  the  patient  may  have  been  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  differing  apparentlv 
in  nothing  from  that  of  a  regular  iotermittent ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  second, 
I -or  perhaps  even  in  the  third  paroxysm,  that  the  peiiiicious  phenomena  are 
f  exhibited.     Or,  the  first  symptoms  may  be  chilliness,  severe  pains  in  the  back, 
'  limbs,  and  head,  frequency  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  flashes  of  heat  alternat- 
ing with  slight  pei-spi rations,  &c.,  as  if  a  remittent  were  endeavouring  to  form 
»  itself;  when  gmdually  or  suddenly,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  alarming  change 
"  "becomes  obvious,  and  the  patient  is  seen  to  be  in  tlie  midst  of  the  greatcet 
I  danger.     Again,  a  remittent  may  have  existed  for  several  days,  without  show- 
ing any  peculiar  symptoms;  and  then,  with  or  without  warning,  may  assume 
the  pernicious  character. 

Dmtise  m  the  Organic  Funrtum^, — When  the  disoaae  is  fully  formed,  and 
exists  primarily  in  the  organic  funetious,  the  following  symptoms  are  presented, 
ihough  not  all  of  them  necessarily  in  every  ease.  There  is  sometlnng  strikingly 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  axe  of 
a  livid  paleness;  the  features  shrunk  and  impassive,  or  singularly  expressive 
of  an  amazement  or  alarm  which  the  patient  does  not  feel ;  the  eyes  often  sunk 
in  their  sockets,  though  still  clear  and  even  bright ;  the  skin  contracted,  and 
[".the  fingers  shrivelled  as  if  long  soaked,  like  those  of  a  washerwoman,  in  $Okn 

hand  water;  the  extremities  and  Bometimes  even  the  trunk    Iv  cold, 

though  not  sensibly  so  to  the  patient ;  the  surface  either  par;  >tcned 

with  a  clammy  perspiration,  etiinding  sometimes  in  large  isolat^^d  di'ops  like 

bullas  upon  the  face  and  breast,  or  universally  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat. 

^'In  some  cases,  the  surface  of  the  cbost  and  abdomen  b  morbidly  hot,  while 

r  the  extremities  are  cold. 
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The  toDgae  is  sometimes  pale  and  cold,  sometimes  dry,  and  aometimes 
again  little  altered  from  its  previous  state.  There  is  almost  always  a  feeling 
of  epigastric  weight  or  oppression,  with  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure;  and 
often  of  intense  internal  heat,  with  excessive  and  unquenchable  thirst.  This 
sense  of  burning  heat  and  thirst  is  among  the  most  striking  symptoms,  when 
teken  in  connexion  with  the  positive  reduction  of  temperature  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  even  within,  as  indicated  by  the  tongue 
and  breath.  The  patient  calls  incessantly  for  cold  drinks,  and  can  never  be 
ntisfied.  ''Oh  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river!''  ''Oh  that  I  could  have  a 
stream  of  cold  water  to  flow  through  me!"  are  his  frequent  exclamations. 
(Pkrry,  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  &'L,  N.  S.,  vi.  29.)  But  whatever  he  drinks  is 
viially  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  Incessant  vomiting  is  one  of 
die  most  ^qnent  symptoms.  Sometimes  bile  may  be  discharged;  but  gene- 
lilly  the  matter  thrown  up  is  cither  what  may  have  been  swallowed,  or  a 
Buco-seroos  fluid,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  oases,  there  is 
only  extreme  retching,  with  little  discharge.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  con- 
fii^,  but  oftener  the  reverse;  the  dejections  being  exceedingly  copious  and 
frbqnent,  in  many  instances  not  less  than  several  times  an  hour.  The  dis- 
charges sometimes  consist  of  a  bloody  serum,  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  some- 
times of  blood  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  either  dark-coloured  and  uncoagula- 
Ue,  or  partially  in  clots.  Several  ounces  of  blood  are  not  unfrequently  lost 
with  each  evacuation.  Torti,  an  Italian  writer  upon  this  disease,  considers 
imong  the  oases  of  pernicious  intermittents  those  attended  with  copious  bilious 
fomiting  and  purging,  or  dysenteric  discbarges  with  severe  abdominal  pains. 
But  as  tnese  are  incomparably  less  fatal  than  the  others,  and  depend  rather 
l^Km  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  organs  affected  than  upon 
Bwrbid  innervation,  they  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  disease  as 
bore  given.  Indeed,  the  occurrence,  of  bilious  discharges  may,  in  cases  of 
pernicious  miasmatic  fever,  as  in  those  of  epidemic  cholera,  be  looked  upon 
IS  a  favourable  sign.  In  some  cases,  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic;  but  this  is 
■ot  a  common  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  respiration  is  often  highly  characteristic.  The  breathing 
nems  like  a  succession  of  deep  sighs,  ^and  occasionally  each  inspiration  is 
iBterrupted  in  its  progress,  and  eflbcted  as  if  by  a  double  efibrt.  This  last  is 
eooBidered  by  Dr.  Parry  as  a  fatal  symptom,  (^llnd.j  p.  29.)  Occasionally, 
however,  the  respiration  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  panting.  The  patient  fre- 
quently complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  breath,  and  desires  to  be  fanned,  or 
bogs  for  the  external  air. 

The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  sometimes  corded,  but  often  feeble,  and  even 
fluttering.  Occasionally  it  is  intermittent.  It  is  almost  always  very  fre- 
quent, amounting  to  ll20,  and  sometimes  to  IGO  in  the  minute.  Not  unfre- 
quently, it  is  quite  absent  at  the  wrist,  though  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
eurotids.  According  to  Dr.  Boling,  the  action  of  the  "  heart  is  loud,  strong, 
and  tumultuous.''  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xi.  309.)  This,  of  course, 
must  have  been  so,  in  the  cases  observed  by  that  writer.  It  is  possible  that 
the  heart  may  have  its  natural  share,  and  even  more  than  its  share  of  nervous 
energy,  whilst  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  arteries  and  capillaries  may  be 
defective.  But  the  remark  does  not  correspond  with  my.  own  observation. 
Gbnerally,  the  heart,  though  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  (see  Pui»e,  page 
184)  contracting  very  frequently,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  feeble,  rather 
than  energetic  in  its  action. 

Along  with  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  there  are  often  great  rest- 
lessness, general  uneasiness,  and  jactitation.  The  patient,  not  aware  of  his 
extreme  Bulger,  and  sometimes  wondering  at  the  anxiety  exhibited  by  his 
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attcDdants,  often  attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  walk 
to  the  window  or  door  of  the  apartment.  The  direct  cerebral  functions,  in- 
cluding the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles,  are  singularly  undisturbed, 
in  the  midist  of  the  wreck  of  the  organic  life.  The  patient  will  sometimes 
walk  about  his  room,  hours  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at  his  wrist 
Oocasionally,  as  in  cholera,  there  is  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, especially  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Indeed,  the  analogy  between 
many  of  the  symptoms  above  described,  and  those  of  epidemic  cholera  is  very 
striking. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  is  various.  Sometimeo 
they  continue  as  above  described,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reaction,  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  three  days 3  when,  unless  relieved  by  remedial  measures,  they  terminate  in 
death.  The  coldness  increases,  invading  sometimes  the  whole  body,  except 
a  small  portion  near  the  heart;  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and  more 
sighing^  with  lengthening  intervals  between  the  acts;  the  pulse  gradually 
sinks,  and  often  quite  ceases  in  the  extremities  for  several  hours  before  death; 
the  cerebral  functions  at  last  fail ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratio 
expression;  and  the  patient  usually  dies  tranquilly,  as  if  falling  into  sleep. 

But  much  more  frequently,  after  continuing  for  three  or  four  hours,  eyi- 
deuces  begin  to  show  themselves  of  a  disposition  to  reaction.  The  skin  be- 
comes gradually  warmer,  the  pulse  fuller  and  stronger;  and  something  like 
a  febrile  exacerbation  usually  takes  place,  though  in  no  degree  proportionate 
to  the  preceding  prostration.  Not  unfrcquently,  repeated  partial  efforts  of 
this^  kind  are  made,  before  reaction  is  accomplished;  and  sometimes  the 
l^mptoms  abate  without  the  occurrence  of  a  real  access  of  fever.  The  warmth 
may  be  perceived  gradually,  but  often  very  slowly,  diffusing  itself  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  extremities,  the  sur&ce  at  the  same 
time  losing  its  disagreeably  clammy  feel;  the  death-like  hue  and  ghastly 
expression  of  the  countenance  disappear;  the  vomiting  and  purging,  if  before 
existing,  diminish  greatly  if  they  do  not  cease;  the  pulse  resumes  its  ordinaiy 
fiilness  and  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  frequent;  and  the 
patient  seems  as  if  about  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Sometimes  a  degree  of  frequency  of  pulse  remains,  with  uneasiness  of  sto* 
mach,  some  general  languor  or  distress,  and  more  or  less  of  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  only  a  remission  that  has  taken  place.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  appears  almost  free  from  disease,  with  a  natural  pulse, 
a  natural  surface,  some  return  even  of  appetite,  and  only  a  certain  feeling  of 
languor,  and  perhaps  of  epigastric  uneasiness  remaining.  This  is  an  inter- 
mission. So  far  as  concerns  the  treatment,  the  distinction  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; for  the  same  measures  are  necessary  in  either  case.  Perhaps  the 
chance  of  a  favourable  issue  may  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  intermission. 

If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  by  artificial  means,  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms sets  in  at  the  corresponding  hour  of  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after 
that,  and  usually  with  increased  violence.  This  paroxysm  often  proves  fatal; 
but  often  also  the  apparently  overwhelming  flood  of  disease  ebbs  once  more, 
and  affords  to  the  patient  another  chance  of  safety.  If  this  is  lost,  the  third 
paroxysm  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  inevitably  fatal.  The  symptoms 
preceding  death  are  those  already  described,  as  sometimes  occurring  without 
any  remission,  within  one,  two,  or  three  days  of  the  first  attack.  It  is  not, 
however,  every  case  of  pernicious  miasmatic  fever  that  ends  unfavourably, 
even  without  treatment.  Sometimes  nature  proves  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  disease;   each  succeeding  paroxysm  becomes  milder  and 
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nflder;  and  at  length  nothing  but  an  ordinary  intermittent  is  left.  In  other 
instances,  the  disease  runs  on  with  remissions,  and  either  subsides  into  an 
ordinary  bilious  fever,  terminating  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  assumes  a  malig- 
sant  typhoid  character  of  various  duration  and  issue.  It  is  usually  deemed 
m  &Tourable  incident,  when  copious  alvine  evacuations  of  a  dark  tar-like 
liquid  take  place  from  the  bowels ;  as  they  indicate  a  restoration  of  the  sus- 
pended action  of  the  liver. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  diversities  in  the 
Tanety  of  the  disease  above  described;  that,  namely,  in  which  the  organic 
functions  are  chiefly  concerned.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  disease  appears 
to  be  directed^especially  to  the  heart,  and  the  prominent  phenomena  arc  those 
of  excessive  prostration  of  the  circulation.  The  patient  is  extremely  weak, 
and  becomes  faint  upon  the  least  exertion,  with  excessive  feebleness  of  pulse, 
odd  sweats,  &c. ;  but  without  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  or  abdominal  dis- 
tress of  any  kind.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  forms,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
remissions  or  intermissions;  but,  unless  saved  by  remedies,  the  patient  dies 
at  last  of  pure  syncope. 

In  other  cases,  the  coldness  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  gradually 
deepening  as  the  paroxysm  advances,  and  at  length  occupying  almost  the 
whole  sur&ce,  without  auy  primary  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  pulse,  and 
without  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions.  The  heart  at  length  gives  way, 
aod  the  patient  perishes  in  the  first  or  the  second  paroxysm. 

Again,  instances  frequently  occur,  in  which  more  or  less  febrile  action 
tlternates  or  mingles  with  the  signs  of  depression.  Severe  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  flushes  of  heat  followed  by  partial  perspirations,  a  certain 
degree  of  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and  hurried  and  oppressed  breathing, 
mark  these  vain  efforts  of  the  system.  They  are  the  mere  flashes  of  the 
expiring  taper;  and  finally  give  way  before  the  force  of  the  depressing  causes. 
Sometimes,  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  runs  its  usual  course;  but 
the  perspiration  with  which  it  ends  becomes  exhaustingly  profuse,  and  the 
pernicious  symptoms  appear. 

Dilate  in  the  Animal  Functions. — An  equal  diversity  does  not  exist,  in 
the  cases  of  defective  or  deranged  cerebral  action,  as  in  those  in  which  the 
organic  functions  are  primarily  affected.  In  the  former,  the  paroxysms  are 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor.  Usually,  they  begin  with 
simple  drowsiness,  the  patient  forgets  quickly  what  he  may  have  done,  said, 
or  desired ;  stops,  when  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  uses  one 
word  for  another;  and  often  stammers.  This  dulness  gradually  increases 
into  deep  coma,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  respiration 
is  somewhat  noisy,  and  stertorous  as  in  apoplexy.  The  pulse  is  full,  and, 
though  generally  somewhat  accelerated,  it  is  much  less  so  than  in  other  cases, 
and  occasionally  is  even  slower  than  in  health.  It  often,  too,  has  considera- 
ble strength.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws;  and,  when 
they  are  forced  open,  and  liquid  introduced  into  the  mouth,  there  is  found  to 
be  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  deglutition.  Maillot,  who  treats  of 
the  disease  as  it  occurred  at  Algiers,  speaks  of  epileptic  convulsions,  with 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  lips,  as  having  been  sometimes 
observed.  In  some  cases,  the  comatose  symptoms  occur  in  the  first  paroxysm ; 
but  more  frequently  they  are  not  completely  established  until  the  second; 
the  first  having  differed  from  an  ordinary  paroxysm  only  in  being  attended 
with  drowsiness,  and  a  degree  of  slowness  or  hesitation  in  speech.  If  the 
comatose  paroxysm  do  not  end  fatally,  after  a  variable  duration,  some  per- 
spiration takes  pkce,  sensation  gradually  returns,  and  the  patient  may  have 
no  symptom  of  the  disease  remaining;  though,  more  frequently,  ^e  oontinuet 
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somewhat  soporose  iw  the  interval.  The  next  paroxyam  usually  proves  fatal, 
like  Ku  apoplectic  attack,  unless  arrested.  In  some  caaes,  the  comatoae  sjmp- 
toms  are  preceded  by  delirium. 

Dr.  BoJing,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  noticed  cases  of  remittent  fever 
in  which  the  morbid  innervation  took  the  character  of  tetanic  spasms.  After 
a  few  febrile  exacerbations,  the  approach  of  the  paroxy^^m  was  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  spasmodic  phenomena,  exactly  resembling  those  of  an  attack  of 
tetanofl,  which  afterwarda  continaed,  inereasing  and  diminishing  in  general 
with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  fever,  until  the  close.  In  soma 
instances,  there  was  complete  stupor  or  coma  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
disease;  in  others,  only  during  the  paroxysms;  and  in  moat,  some  degree  of 
intelligence  remained.  In  no  case  did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  fifth 
day  after  the  supervention  of  spasm ;  and  generally,  if  not  arrested,  it  ended 
fatally  at  an  earlier  period.  The  result  was  generally  unfavonrabk.  (iV.  Or^ 
kam  Med.  and  Snrf/.  Joum.j  iii.  733.) 

Diajpiosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever  j  because  the  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  which  aro  not 
deemed  necessary  in  other  cases.  When  fully  formed,  the  affection  can 
scarce ly  be  mistaken,  if  the  practitioner  be  upon  his  guard.  Its  posf»iblo 
occurrence  in  any  instance  of  bilious  fever,  should  bo  borne  in  mind.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  death  freijueutly  arises  from  a  want  of  thia  caution. 
Cases  of  the  kind  have  indeed  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  In  the 
course  of  a  bilious  remittent,  symptoms  of  a  pernicious  character  appear,  and 
yield  perhapa  after  a  time,  either  to  the  remedies  employed,  or  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  disease.  The  amendment  is  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  the 
commencement  of  convaleacence,  and  no  extraordinary  measures  of  safety  are 
resorted  to.  But  the  apparent  retreat  of  the  disease  is  only  the  preparation 
for  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and,  when  the  onset  comc3|  in  an  uuguarded  atato 
of  the  defences,  it  is  irresistible. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  the  intermittent  form  of  the  disease,  the  first  fKtoxjam 
offers  nothing  te  akrm  the  pbyBician  ;  and,  not  apprehending  anything  scnoua 
in  the  second,  he  neglects  a  most  important  opportunity  for  the  use  of  reme- 
dies. It  isj  therefore,  highly  desirable  to  know  whether  there  are  any  symp- 
toms in  the  preliminary  paroxysm  which  prognosticate  danger.  Often  there 
are  such  symptoms,  wliich  the  physician  sliould  always  be  prepared  to  appr<>- 
ciate.  An  unusual  palenes.n  or  lividness  of  the  foGe;  an  absence  of  rigon  or 
sense  of  chilliness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat,  while  the  extTcmitjes  are  really  coH> 
and  a  want  of  uniform  heat  after  reaction;  a  disposition  to  copious  or  fre- 
qacnt  vomiting  and  purging,  with  a  sense  of  unusual  weight  or  oppression 
at  the  epigastrium;  an  extrti ordinary  frequency,  feebleness,  or  irreguliirity  of 
the  pulse  ^  much  anxiety,  restlessness,  or  tossing  about  of  the  limbs,  or  a  dis- 
position to  faintness ;  0{:)nsiderable  delirium  or  drowsiness  j  a  prolungution  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  a  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement  than  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and  the  continuance  in  the  apyrexia  of  some  mental  eonfusion^ 
aleepine^s,  faintness,  or  unusual  anxiety  and  unea^ness;  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  practitioner,  not  to  d&lay  for 
a  moment  the  measures  requisite  for  interrupting  the  paroxysms. 

ANATomcAL  Characters. — M.  Maillot  found  in  the  cases  which  ho 
mined,  amounting  to  thirteen  in  number,  injection  and  opacity  or  opateso6Qi 
of  the  arachnoid,  injection  of  tho  pia  mater,  increased  density  and  iojeotk 
of  the  brain,  deepened  colour  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  limpid  or  bloody 
effusion  in  the  ventricles,     i^imilar  mai*ks  of  congestion  in  the  spinal  marrow 
were  observed.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  &tomjich  was  very  often  so 
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much  softened;  that  it  might  be  scraped  oif  in  the  form  of  palp,  sometimes 
thickened,  in  some  in.stances  bright  red  or  blackish,  and  in  others  porfoctly 
vhite.  The  duodenum,  and  portions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  were  similarly 
affected.  Sometimes  a  great  number  of  the  isolated  follicles  were  enlarged, 
without  surrounding  redness,  sometimes  punctuated  patches  of  redness  were 
observed.  The  colour  was  in  some  instances  healthy,  in  others  presented  a 
blackish  hue,  with  softness,  and  enlarged  follicles.  The  liver  was  variously 
affectcdy  being  either  red  and  soft  like  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  enlarged, 
yellowish,  dry,  and  brittle ;  or  of  enormous  size  and  engorged  with  blood  ;  or 
eoftened  to  the  consistence  of  paste;  or,  finally,  quite  healthy.  Of  these 
alteratioDs  some  were  no  doubt  pre-existent.  The  spleen  was  always  enlarged, 
generally  much  congested  with  blood,  and  either  firm,  or  softened  so  as  to 
resemble  the  lees  of  red  wine,  or  of  a  pasty  consistence  and  chocolate  colour, 
and  in  one  instance  ruptured.  The  contents  of  the  chest  were  generally 
healthy. 

Cause. — The  essential  cause  of  this  affection  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  mia.smatic  fever.  What  it  is  that  gives  rise  to 
its  ^peculiar  characters  is  unknown.  We  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it 
18  probably  a  more  intense  action  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  or  an  unusual  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  infiucuco.  Dr.  Parry  tells  us  that  in  Indiana,  while  ordinary 
bilious  fever  occupies  the  table  lands,  the  pernicious  form  has  been  ob.served 
to  prevail  especially  in  the  low  grounds  skirting  the  rivers.  According  to 
Dr.  Lavender,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  intermittents  and  remittents  arc  common 
in  certain  seasons  when  there  is  little  or  no  pernicious  fever.  (.(;;}.  Jtmni, 
of  Meth  Sri.f  N.  S.,  xvi.  44.)  The  latter  is  rare  in  the  miasmatie  districts 
of  the  middle  and  ea.stern  section  of  the  Union.  I  have  seldom  seen  tho 
complaint  in  Philadelphia  or  the  neighbourhood,  except  in  the  hospital  among 
sailors  recently  from  the  southern  coast,  or  among  medical  students  from  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  Jjatitude,  moreover,  appeal's  to  have 
some  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  disease ;  for,  while  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  Ohio  it  generally  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  in  the  State  of 
Hissiasippi,  according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  this  disposition  is  much  less  obvious. 
The  weakness  of  old  age,  or  previous  disease,  does  not  appear  to  con.stitute  a 
predisposition;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  greater  number  of  fatal  cases 
28  between  25  and  35,  and  among  the  plethoric  and  robust  {Am.  J.  of  Mnl. 
Sci,f  y.  S.,  vi.  28);  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  persons  between  "JO  and 
SO  are  most  subject  to  thc-disease  (7/>/V/.,  vii.  «-i30).  The  former  of  these 
observers  never  saw  a  ease  in  an  individual  under  20 ;  the  latter  states  that 
the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  under  10.  A  singular  fact  menticmed  by 
Dr.  Parry  is,  that,  while  ncw-comera  in  the  miasmatic  districts  arc  much 
more  subject  to  common  bilious  fever  than  the  old  residents,  the  lattor  are 
equally  liable  to  the  afiection  under  consideration.  M.  Bricheteau,  physician 
to  the  Hospital  Neckcr,  has  published  several  cases,  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  intermittents,  occurring  in  old  persons,  and  especially  those  debi- 
litated by  chronic  disease,  arc  apt  to  take  on  the  pernicious  character,  and  to 
prove  exceedingly  fatal.  (Archives  Gin.y  4e  8(?r.,  xiv.  184.) 

Nature. — What  is  it  that  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the  pernicious 
fever  ?  Can  it  be  inflammation  t  Is  it  possible  that  this  process  can  be  ex- 
tinguished and  relighted,  extinguished  and  relighted  again,  so  suddenly '(  It 
bos  been  suggested  that,  the  general  excitability  being  exhaustefl  by  tho  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysm,  the  inflammation  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  interval, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  But  who  can  con- 
eeive  of  an  acute  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  .sto- 
mach, with  considerable  appetite^  or  of  tho  brain,  with  a  perfectly  sound  iutcl- 
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loot,  and  without  beadaohe  or  atber  cephalic  uneaaiocB?  ?  InflamiDation,  in  a 
certain  degree,  may  co-exist  with  the  other  phenomena;  but  it  constitutes?,  in 
most  oases,  no  portion  of  the  danger;  for  ji!1  the  difFerenee  between  di-*3ith, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  henlth,  lies  in  a  few  grains  of  <|uinia.  Who  has 
ever  adminii*tered  qninia,  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  menin- 
gitis, With  similar  results  ? 

Ifl  congestion  the  source  of  dan^T  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  confessedly 
venous  congestion  that  is  present  in  these  cases.  We  con  stun  tly  meet  with 
this  condition  in  other  complaints  with  no  mch  results.  We  see  it  jn  syn- 
oope,  when  all  the  hiood  deserts  the  capillaries^  and  becomes  concentrated  in 
the  veins  and  great  organs*  We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  oocasion- 
ally  in  no  less  degree  than  in  pernicious  fever.  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of 
violent  shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  prostrating  the  power  of  that  system, 
and  conscc|ucnt!y  of  the  heart,  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent 
injuries.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  congestion,  but  the  ncrvouB 
prostration  that  we  fear.  Let  the  latter  he  relieved,  and  the  former  ceases  of 
course.*  Congestion  may  occasiooaliy  do  fatal  mischief;  as  in  cases  of  rup- 
ture of  the  spleen ;  hut  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  consist  in  a 
universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary,  while  defective 
in  rehitiiui  to  certain  functions,  it  mny  be  unimpaired  in  others.  Let  us  apply 
this  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic  functions  arc  especially  con- 
cerned. This  is  prominently  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  cupil- 
larie^  and  extreme  arteries.  8ome  suppo.«?e  that  these  vessels  are  spasm o^li- 
cally  contracted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
spasm.  They  collapse  simply  because  tliey  contain  no  blood,  just  as  they 
collapse  in  death.  All  parts  of  the  organism  receive  a  c-ertain  supply  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  which  is  esscDtial  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  extreme  vessels  are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other 
l^arts.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  abundantly  supplied  Ijy  physiology.  In  the 
pernicious  fever,  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessiils  fails,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  perform  their  part  effectively  in  the  eireulation.  The  blood  enters 
them  with  difficulty,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is  carried  through  them 
very  slowly,  llenue  the  paleness;  and  hence  also  the  lividncss  of  the  surluce, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  From  the  same  approach  to  nervous 
death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  oo«e 
through  them,  almost  as  through  dt^ad  membrane.  Hence  the  profuse  swcatfl. 
The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  1  Pinguid  circulation,  and  deficient  change 
of  blood.  This  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  coexist  with  considerable  power 
in  the  heart;  for  the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  the  whole 
circulation.  Nay,  the  heart  may  be  excited  to  tumultuous  action  by  the  calls 
upon  it  of  the  empty  capillaries  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  sometimes 
the  deficieocy  is  experienced  first  and  specially  by  the  heart.  In  sueh  cas«6, 
Byncope  or  a  tendency  to  it  is  the  prominent  sympt^^m. 

The  function  of  respiration  sometimes  suffers  from  the  same  deficiency  of 
innervation.  The  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  carry  forward  the  blood  with 
the  usual  rapidity^  and  the  due  aeration  does  not  take  place.  Hence  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  of  chest  and  want  of  breath,  the  deep  sighing,  &c.  Some 
writen  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  congestion  of  the  lungs.     They  af«  the 

*  For  an  iatireidng  pap«r  on  this  sul^e^t  by  Dr.  Isaac  ParrtAh,  of  Philntlelpbift,  thtt 
nader  la  referred  to  the  American  Journal  0/  the  Mtdkal  Sctencct^  N.  8,,  ix.  '2'Jd, 
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consequence  of  a  want  of  proper  dccarbonization  or  oxidation  of  the  blood,  not 
of  mere  congestion.  In  the  cases  of  Maillot,  the  lungs  were  found  remarkably 
free  from  disease  after  death. 

But  how  account  for  the  oppression  of  stomach,  and  the  copious  vomiting 
and  purging?  Upon  the  same  principles  exactly.  There  is  no  feeling  of  the 
stomach,  unless  it  may  be  excessive  spasm,  which  is  more  insupportable  than 
that  uriaing  from  deficient  innervation.  This  can  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  have  experienced  the  distressing  sensations  of  a  half  paralyzed  limb. 
The  bloody  serum,  or  pure  blood,  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
escapes  through  the  coats  of  tho  vessels,  exactly  as  blood  percolates  through 
the  tissues  after  death;  with  this  exception,  that,  as  the  vis  a  tergo  still  con- 
tinues in  some  degree,  it  adds  a  vital  expelling  force  to  that  of  mere  physical 
transudation.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  said  to  sweat,  like  the  external 
sorfiice.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  discoloration,  softening,  &c.,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  evidence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  occasional  existence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation,  in  this 
membrane.  But  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  tho  symptoms.  We  do 
not  witness  the  same  poenomena  in  other  cases  of  much  more  extensive  in- 
flammation. Besides,  much  of  the  softening  of  the  tissue  may  be  ascribed  to 
depressed  vitality,  and  much  of  the  discoloration  to  the  stagnation  of  bloody 
like  the  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  skin. 

But  the  thirst  and  sense  of  internal  heat ;  are  they  not  signs  of  congestion 
or  inflammation  ?  By  no  means.  Thirst  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
oonditions  of  diseajse  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  of  their  blood,  and 
aach  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  it  here.  (Sec  Thirsty  page  178.)  Tho  heat 
ean  be  referred  only  to  morbid  nervous  influence.  That  there  is  no  real  in- 
crease of  temperature  within,  is  inferred  from  the  coolness  of  the  tongue.  Be- 
sides, the  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  internal  parts.  I  have  known 
patients  to  complain,  under  these  circumstances,  of  distressing  heat  of  surface, 
when  their  skin  was  positively  much  below  tho  healthy  temperature.  This  is 
merely  another  example  of  morbid  innervation.  It  appears,  then,  that  this 
defect  or  derangement  of  innervation  lies  at  tho  basis  of  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  the  organic  functions.  The  congestion  necessarily  follows  the  pros- 
tiation  of  the  active  circulating  forces.  The  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  heart, 
and  the  systemio  capillaries  are  all  enfeebled;  the  blood,  therefore,  collects  in 
the  yeina  and  in  the  great  internal  organs,  especially  in  those  connected  with 
the  portal  circulation.  Hence  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  When 
the  circuktoty  movements  return  with  their  wonted  activity,  under  the  restored 
innervation,  Uie  congestion  is  speedily  dissipated. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  the  deranged  innervation  is  experienced  primarily  and 
chiefly  in  the  lobes  of  tho  brain.  The  organic  functions  are  at  first  compara- 
tively unafifocted,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  energy,  and  the  surface 
to  retain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible.  That  the  aficction 
is  chiefly  nervous,  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodicity.  There  may  often 
he  congestion;  there  may  sometimes  be  inflammation  of  the  brain.  But  the 
presence  pf  an  excess  of  blood  is  probably  due  less  to  increased  determination 
tlian  to  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  The  colour  of  the  cortical  portion  is  de- 
icribed  by  M.  Maillot  as  a|^roaching  to  black.  The  brain  differs  from  other 
oigans  in  the  circumstance  of  occupying  a  closed  cavity,  into  which  atmospheric 
pressuro  alone  would  force  the  blood,  so  that  feebleness  of  the  capillaries  can- 
^t  here  be  followed  by  paleness  as  upon  the  surface.  The  vessels  must  always 
'^  full,  or  the  vacuity  must  be  compensated  by  eff^usion.  lledness,  therefore, 
%tul  serum  in  the  ventricles  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  over-excitement.  But 
-C   am  not  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  cerebnil  affection^  in  these  cases,  is  cer- 
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tainly  tbe  result  of  diniinislied  scDBorial  act  ion.  It  may  be  ao;  or  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  some  other  derangcmeDt  of  tbat  action.  All  that  I  would  maintain 
►  ia,  that  the  affection  Is  essentially  nerFous;  and  that  upou  llii«  the  daoger  de* 
pends.  The  patient  dies,  not  because  he  has  too  much  blocxl  in  his  brain,  but 
because  the  brain  becomes  incapable,  from  the  direct  iufluenco  of  tbe  morbid 
cause,  of  performing  the  functions  essential  to  life.  This  question  is  not  merely 
Bpeculative.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  practical;  and  its  decision,  oneway 
or  the  other,  may  greatly  influence  the  treatment.  If  the  disease  be  considerad 
in  the  light  of  apoplexy  or  cerebritis,  copious  bleeding  would  suggest  itself  as 
the  appropriate  remedy ;  if  it  be  nervonaj  we  must  look  for  safety  to  some  i 
capable  of  strongly  iuipress^ing  the  nervous  system. 

pROONogis. — This  is  exceedingly  uofiivourable  in  all  cases,  either  nntt 

at  all  or  treated  inefficiently.  According  to  Dr.  Parry,  three-fourths  of  the  i    

without  treatment,  or  with  the  usual  treatment  for  bilious  fevers,  end  fatally. 
Under  proper  management  the  result  varies  greatly  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  physician.  If  the  disease  be  intermittent,  and  seen  so  that  remedies  can 
be  applied  during  the  whole  intermission,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  almost' 
aJways  be  saved.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroxysms,  the  dangers 
of  these  may  often  be  averted,  and  many  recover.  Few  comparatively  can  be 
eiiyed  from  the  third  pernicious  paroxy5>m.  In  the  remittent  or  continued 
form,  the  danger,  one  would  suppose,  must  be  greater;  yet,  out  of  18G  oases  of 
all  kinds,  Maillot  had  38  deaths,  or  1  in  about  5;  while  f*9  remittent  or  con- 
tinued cases,  gave  only  10  deaths,  or  very  nearly  the  same  proportion,  (TVaft. 
d€9  JiH^res^  &c.^  p,  277,)  This  was  under  the  quinia  treatment,  Bailly  gives 
the  result  of  886  cases  in  the  hospitals  at  Rome,  in  1 818  and  1819,  at  545 
cures  and  H41  deaths^  or  one  out  of  2.(>,  {Tratt.  Afiaffmiiro-pathof,<l^sJt€vrm 
intermit  Appemi.^p.  10.)  Dr.  Parry  gives  the  general  result  of  special  tr«^H 
ment  at  1  death  in  8  crises,  (Am.  J.  o/Mrd.  Sa\,  N,  8,,  vi.  ii8.)  Dr,  WhoraB 
states  that  the  disease  does  not  provo  fatal  in  more  t^lan  1  case  out  of  12  ot 
15,  "under  proper  treatment  timely  administered,"  (/^>iV/,,  idi,  339*)  0( 
course,  the  general  average  of  deatbs  must  be  greater  than  thisj  for  all  caaea 
cannot  be  seen  in  time. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  eeen  first  in  the  paroxysm,  the  urgent  indi- 
cation is  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  about  reaction.  Not  long  since,  under 
the  notion  that  congestion  was  the  evil  to  be  encountered,  copious  bleedings 
and  large  doses  of  calomel,  were  the  remedies  most  relied  on  by  many  practi- 
tioners. Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  frequent  inefficiency  and  even 
danger  of  this  practice  j  and  the  profession  have,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned 
it.  In  some  of  the  cerebral  cases,  with  a  full  and  tolerably  strong  pnlse,  it  ia 
proper  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  and  also  ti>  take  it  locally  from 
temples;  but  in  all  others,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  useless.  While 
whole  organic  actions  of  the  system  are  prostrate  under  the  vast  nervous  deprti^ 
aion,  and  life  is  running  out  with  the  serous  discharges  from  the  skin,  and  the 
scro-sanguineous  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canat^  to  open  another  outlet 
in  the  arm  seems  as  contrary  to  sound  pathological  principles,  as  it  is  apposed 
by  multiplied  experience.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  porsned. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
restore  the  organic  actions;  wliilo  further  exhaustion  is  prevented  by  cbeoking 
the  profuse  exhalation  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial  heat  Heated  bricks,  bottles 
filled  with  hot  water,  heated  flat-irons,  &c,,  may  be  placed  along  the  limba, 
without  being  in  contact  with  them;  the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hoi  water  or 
mustard-water ;  or  the  whole  body  may  he  immersed,  if  convenient,  in  a 
hot  bath  of  105°  Fahr,     Sinapisms  may  be   applied  to  the  extrtimiti«% 
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md  over  the  whole  abdbmen,  or  along  the  spine ;  or  frictions  may  be  made 
with  heated  Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  re- 
•OBinend  very  strongly,  as  tho  most  efficacious  external  remedy,  especially 
when  the  perspiration  is  profuse,  dry  friction  over  the  whole  body  with  Cayenne 
pepper  or  mnstard ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  Besides  the  mea- 
tares  mentioned,  a  strong  ammoniacal  liniment  may  be  applied  along  the  spine, 
ao  as  to  excite  redness  over  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  strongly 
reooBimends  dry  cupping  over  the  spine.  (iV.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surt/.  Joum.j 
It.  172.)  To  sustain  a  more  steady  excitement,  blisters  may  be  applied  to 
the  inaides  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

Nor  should  internal  remedies  be  neglected.  Opium  is  strongly  indicated 
for  ito  stimulant  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for  its  influence  in  arresting 
alvine  discharges.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  advantageously  used  in  sub- 
■tanee.  When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  laudanum  may  be  preferable  from  its 
aomewhat  quicker  action ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  rejected  than  opium.  When 
the  latter  offends  the  stomach,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  substituted 
in  ao  eqaivAlent  dose.  The  only  circumstance  which  would  strongly  contrfr- 
indicate  the  use  of  opium  is  the  existence  of  obvious  disease  of  the  brain,  as 
ahown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  astringent  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  case,  and  may  be  given,  with  great  propriety,  when  the  evacua- 
tioDB  are  copious,  and  especially  when  they  are  hemorrhagic.  Kino,  if  borne 
by  the  stomach,  may  be  added.  As  stimulants,  the  best  are  probably  oil  of 
turpentine  and  Cayenne  pepper.  But  should  these  fail,  recourse  may  be  had, 
•qieeially  in  the  cases  of  syncope,  to  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  or  ether.  It  is 
better,  however,  if  possible,  to  get  the  patient  through  without  alcoholic  stimu- 
late which  may  possibly  prove  injurious  in  the  subsequent  reaction.  Camphor 
if  a  ftvourite  remedy  with  many  practitioners ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it  in 
dieae  cases;  and,  in  the  existing  irritability  of  stomach,  it  is  best  not  too  much 
to  complicate  prescriptions.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, even  in  the  paroxysm,  before  reaction.  It  is  indicated  for  its  excitant 
influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  is  all  important  in  reference  to  the 
next  paroxysm.  It  may  be  given  in  any  prostrate  case,  in  which  it  can  be 
borne  by  the  stomach.  Another  remedy,  which  is  decidedly  called  for,  is 
odomel.  The  complete  inactivity  of  the  liver  which  exists  in  most  cases  de- 
■andii  interference,  and,  when  the  case  approaches  the  continued  form,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  establish  the  mercurial  influence.  The  proper  com- 
bination of  these  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dose  and  time  of  ad- 
■intstration,  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  remedies  themselves.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  the  head  is  not  affected,  and  the  discharges  are  copious, 
opina  should  be  added  to  all  the  other  medicines. 

In  the  worst  cases,  medicine  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  half  hour 
mtil  some  excitement  is  evinced.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  made  into  one  or  two  pills,  ac* 
eording  to  the  patient's  ability  to  swallow,  which,  along  with  one  or  two  other 
pills  containing  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  given  every  hour;  while, 
at  the  intervening  half  hour,  the  patient,  in  cases  attended  with  profuse  alvine 
discharges,  may  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  grains  of  kino,  and  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  or  three  pills.  When  time  is  of  the  utmost 
ooDsequence,  the  above  dose  may  be  increased ;  when  there  is  more  time  to 
■pare,  the  interval  may  be  lengthened.  Of  course  the  proportions  must  vary 
to  suit  circumstances.  So  also  must  the  articles  employed.  If  the  Cayenne 
pepper  should  not  agree  with  tho  stomach,  or  appear  insufficiently  excitant, 
twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  substituted;  and  even 
eoosiderably  larger  doees  are  sometimes  well  borne ;  but  the  tendency  of  this 
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medicme  in  large  dosts  to  purge  imi8t  Le  remembered.  Sbould  the  kino  offend 
the  fitcJinach,  it  may  he  nmittetl.  Of  course,  neither  tliis  nor  the  acetate  of 
lead  is  to  be  employed,  when  there  is  no  considenible  diarrhooa,  or  bemorrLagB 
from  the  bowels.  The  calomel  maybe  suspended  when  the  patient  hm  tnkea 
from  t^i^u  to  twenty  grains,  and  at  any  time,  if  the  least  soreness  of  tiie  goios 
ahould  he  perceived. 

It  is  sometimes  long  before  reaction  appears,  but  the  practitioner  should  not 
be  discoura^d  while  life  remains.  The  remedies  above  mentioned  bhould  be 
persevered  in^  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  wine  or  brandy,  unrii  heat 
begins  to  be  restored  to  the  surface,  and  the  pulse  to  acquire  incrcJised  fuin*»a8» 
They  may  then  be  gradually  relaxed;  ami,  after  reaction  has  been  fairly  cfita- 
blishofij  should  be  cautiously  omitted.  At  this  point  the  patient  may  be  con- 
sidered comparatively  safe. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  that  other  means  of  producing  reaction 
have  been  highly  recommended.  Some  practitioners  in  the  west  Jind  »otith* 
west  habitually  employ  cold  aflfuaioni  or  the  cold  bath.  Pr,  Gustincj  of  Nfttche% 
informt'd  the  author  that  he  had  once  immersed  a  patient,  while  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm,  with  a  cold  akin,  ttud  nearly  or  quite  pulseleM, 
but  cnmphiining  bitterly  of  the  burning  he^t  which  was  consuming  him,  in  a 
bath  of  cold  water,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  remedy  waa  agreeable  to  the 
patient;  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  he  began  to  feel  somewhat  chilly, 
when  he  was  rcmovedj  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  bed.  Reaction  came  on  de- 
lightfulJy,  and  his  life  was  Bavcd.  Dr.  Richmond,  an  old  and  experienced 
practitioner  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  the  habit  of  causing  his  patient  to  lie  naked 
at  full  length,  and  of  pouring  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  him  from  head  to 
foot,  until  he  begins  to  shiver,  when  he  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  plied  with 
stimulants  diligently,  internally  and  externally.  1  waa  assured  that  this  mea- 
sure had  proved  effectual  in  several  apparently  desperate  cases.  Dr.  Bmbouri 
of  St.  Lonis,  Missouri,  esteems  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  above  all  other  means 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  {Ohserv.  on  InL,  Re7}ut,yaml  LhtH/est,  Fever^ 
^t.  Louh,  1847,  p.  20.)  The  remedy  is  certainly  one  not  to  be  hajstily  re- 
jeeied.  Kature  seems  to  point  it  out  by  the  burning  heat  of  which  the  patient 
complains^  and  the  great  comfort  he  derives  from  the  remedy.  Nor  is  it  irra- 
tionaL  The  nervous  s^'^stem  is  ehiefiy  in  fault  in  these  cases,  A  strong  im- 
pression is  made  on  that  system  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 
If  there  be  any  power  of  reaction  left,  it  is  apt  to  be  awakened  by  this  shock. 
But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  the  production  of  a 
chilly  sensation,  or  slight  shi  veriug.  This  is  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  oUiU, 
and  it  is  wanting  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever.  Perhaps  the  best  mode 
of  reducing  the  latter  to  the  former  may  he  the  employment  of  a  measure 
calculated  to  produce  the  sensation  of  chillineBs* 

Another  remedy  employed  by  some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  south,  in 
the  pernicious  paroxysm,  is  an  emetic.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  may 
sometimes  roui?0  the  system,  and  bring  about  reaction,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  already  irritable.  The  remedy  has  long  been  employed  in  the  protracted 
chill  of  ordinary  iuterikiltents,  as  one  mode  of  exciting  reaction,  though  now 
generally  superseded  by  less  disagreeable  remedies.  Dr.  Geo.  G.  BankSy  of 
Clinton,  IVIississippi,  uses  for  this  purpose  powdered  mustard,  of  which  lie 
gives  a  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeats  the  dose  in  a  abort 
time  if  the  first  docs  not  operate;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  practice 
is  very  sucoessfuL     He  follows  the  emetic  with  morphm. 

When  the  paroxysm  of  pernicious  fever  is  marked  by  coma,  blood,  as  before 
observed,  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  and  temples,  when  the  pulse  is  strong. 
In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  rely  upon  cups  alone.     Towels  wei 
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with  ioe-cold  water  should  be  placed  aroand  the  head,  or  a  bladder  filled  with 
poonded  ice  applied  to  it;  while  action  is  invited  to  the  lower  extremities  by 
hot  foot-baths,  sinapisms,  ^o.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  dose  of  calomel 
shoold  be  given,  followed  bj  some  other  cathartic  or  an  enema;  but  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  the  remission  or  intermission. 

After  reaction  has  been  produced,  if  the  case  do  not  eventuate  in  a  decided 
remittent  or  intermittent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  bilious  fever ;  care 
being  taken  to  watch  it  vigilantly,  and  guard  against  any  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  prostrate  state,  which  is  not  uncommon.  If  the  bowels  have  been 
previously  confined,  the  calomel  which  was  given  in  the  cold  stage,  should 
now  be  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  a  mixture  of  that  medicine 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  strongly  recom- 
■lended  by  Dr.  Wharton.  Its  operation  may  sometimes  be  much  facilitated, 
aoecvding  to  the  same  authority,  oy  a  hot  bath.  Dr.  Wharton  does  not  oon- 
lider  his  patient  safe,  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  until  he  has  obtained 
oopiouB  black  tarry  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

As  Boon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  been  obtained,  there  is  but  one 
oourse  of  treatment,  and  that  is  all  important.  There  should  be  no  delay  for 
previous  treatment ;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  relief  firom  this,  that,  or 
the  other  symptom.  Such  dallymg  has  been  but  too  oft«n  fatal.  No  matter 
whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  or  not, 
no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  provided  it  be  a  remission;  no  matter  at 
what  period  of  the  interval  the  practitioner  may  have  been  called,  his  first, 
Uf  last,  almost  his  only  thought,  should  be  sulphate  of  auinia.  This  is  the 
rsmedy  for  the  disease,  and  only  this.  At  least  none  other  approaches  to  it 
in  efficacy;  sulphate  of  quinia  being  considered  merely  as  the  representative 
of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark.  From  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  this  salt 
should  be  given,  from  the  c(Hnmencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the 
next  If  none  has  been  given  or  retained,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  whole 
should  be  administered  in  the  remission  or  intermission.  The  dose  must  be 
legulated  by  ciroamstanoes.  When  the  disease  is  quotidian,  with  a  short 
ipyrexia,  the  doses  must  be  large;  when'  tertian,  they  may  be  smaller.  They 
iooold  be  administered  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  got  down  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  From  two 
gruna  up  to  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the  whole  interval  may  be  given 
al  onoe.  Nothing  should  deter  from  the  administration  of  this  remedy. 
Even  exoessive  irritability  of  stomach  is  no  sufficient  contraindication.  If 
the  quinia  be  rejected  alone,  it  should  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphia ; 
if  still  rejected,  it  should  nevertheless  be  administered  in  the  hope  that  a  por- 
tion at  Irast  may  be  retained;  and  reeourse  should  be  had  to  enemata,  and 
to  the  endermio  application.  If  administered  by  injection,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  laudanum  or  morphia,  and  with  a  litde  acid  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
pliate,  and  should  be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  quantity  that  might  be 
BficeBsary  by  the  mouth.  If  applied  externally,  a  larse  blistered  surface 
ilioiild  be  noiade  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  salt  applied  very  much  diluted, 
ill  order  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  consequent  interference  with  absorption. 
It  hat  even  been  proposed  to  inject  it  into  the  veins;  but  it  is  only  in  other- 
inae  desperate  cases  that  this  method  of  administration  would  be  justifiable, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  and,  should  it  be  resorted  to,  care 
inist  be  taken  that  the  salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 

The  paroxysm  is  almost  always  prevented,  or,  if  not,  is  rendered  much 

lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.    But  the  sulphate  of  quinia 

shcmld  be  continued,  in  quotidian  oases,  without  abatement|  unless  in  oon- 

MentioQ  of  its  efbete  upon  the  head,  until  the  period  far  the  seoond  paroxysm 
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13  pasecd.  The  disease  is  tLen  subdued;  or  at  least  all  of  it  wbieh  belongs 
to  the  peroicious  fever.  The  remaioiDg  treatment^  if  any  la  re(|uisjite,  must 
bo  conducted  as  in  ordinary  cuses. 


Artiek  III 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

j5yn,_Typlma  loterodea  {Cii//<n)*— Balam  Fever  {Fsfm). — Vomito  Negro,  Yomitu 

prteto  {Span,). 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  prevailing  only  within  limited  districts,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  temperature  of  70°  or  80°  F.,  con- 
tinued for  two  or  throe  months,  appears  neccsisary  for  its  production.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  disease  of  hot  weather  and  irarm  climates.  The  season  at  which 
it  usually  appears  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn ; 
and  it  always  oeaaea  with  the  occurrence  of  frost.  It  is  very  seldom  met  with 
north  of  40'^,  because,  though  the  summer  heats  may  he  very  greatj  they  ajre 
not  sufficiently  long  continued.  Nor  is  it  diffused  uniformly  within  its  recoj^- 
nized  limits.  A  singular  and  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  disease  is, 
that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns,  or  other  situations  where 
human  beings  congregate,  as  to  garrisoned  forts,  or  ships.  It  is  chiefly, 
moreover,  in  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streams  croptyiog  into  the 
ocean  that  it  is  mot  with.  It  seldom  shows  itself,  as  a  prevailing  disease,  in 
a  scattered  population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable  rivers*  Another  inte- 
resting fact  is,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  circumstances 
apparently  favourable  to  its  production  exist  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus, 
while  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  intertropical  America, 
and  not  unfref|ucnt  in  those  of  south-western  Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown 
in  those  of  Asia,  eastern  Africa,  and  south-eastern  Europe,  Wo  never  hear 
of  it  in  Canton,  Calcutta^  Alexandria^  ^^rayma,  or  Constantinople;  whiJe 
every  one  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  New  Orleans, 
Gibraltar,  and  Barcelona.  The  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  its 
different  sites  bears  some  proportion  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  hot 
season.  Thus,  in  many  cities  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Mexican  coast, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year;  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mobfle,  and  Charleston,  though  exemptiou  can  never  be  counted  on, 
yet  the  disease  does  not  prevail  every  summer;  and  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  at  diat^mt  intervals.  In 
the  more  southern  latitudes  it  may  be  considered  as  endemic,  in  the  northern 
as  in  BOTOo  measure  epidemic. 

Yellow  fever  exhibita  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena.  Epidemics  of  it, 
occurring  in  different  places,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  to 
have  been  marked  by  very  different  characters.  ^Miasmatic  exhalations  have 
impressed  upon  it,  in  some  institnces,  a  close  analogy  in  its  symptoms  and 
course  with  ordinary  bilious  fever.  The  effluvia  generated  among  the  filth 
of  congregated  masses  of  people,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  occasion- 
ally given  it  a  typhous  form.  The  scorbutic  tendency  of  system,  generated 
in  garrisons  and  ships,  must  have  often  modified  tte  symptoms*  To  describe 
minutely  all  the  varieties  arising  from  these,  and  other  aitnilar  eauBea,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  with  the  morbid  effects 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  the  obvious  influences  to  which 
[  the  patient  may  be  exposed,  will  geoeraily  enable  the  practitioner  to  detect 
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and  discriminate  its  Tarious  complications.  As  in  most  other  fevers,  the 
state  of  system  may  in  this  be^  sthenic  or  asthenic,  inflammatory  or  typhous. 
Owing  to  the  different  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  and  the  variable  inten- 
sity of  the  cause,  there  is  every  grade  of  violence,  from  a  mildness  in  no  way 
alarming,  to  the  most  fat«l  malignancy.  Curious  and  inexplicable  anomalies 
also  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  defy  tslassification.  I  shall  first  describe 
the  disease  as  it  most  commonly  appears,  and  then  refer  briefly  to  its  diver- 
sities. 

St/mptomsj  Gourde,  dhc, — ^The  attack  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  usual 
preliminary  symptoms  of  fever  (see  paae  88),  but  perhaps  quite  as  frequently 
comes  on  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.  It  is  said  to  occur  very 
frequently  in  the  night.  There  is  usually  some  chilliness  at  the  commence- 
ment, seldom,  however,  amounting  to  rigors  or  shivering;  and  this  aymptom 
is  of^n  altogether  wanting.  Among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  incipient  stage  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  After  febrile 
action  has  become  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent,  the 
respiration  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The 
tong^  is  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  throat  occasion- 
ally sore,  so  as  to  render  deglutition  difficult.  Nausea  or  other  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  not  unfrequently  attends  the  disease 
from  the  commencement;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gastric  symptoms 
are  not  fully  developed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  perhaps  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  become  very  prominent.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  or  tension,  or  a  vague 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium ;  pressure  upon  this  region  generally 
oooaaions  severe  pain;  and  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irritable,  often  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  swallowed,  and  throwing  up  its  own  morbid  contents 
when  undisturbed.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  often  violent,  with  retching,  and 
much  distress  from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  stomach.  Flatulence  is 
also  occasionally  a  troublesome  symptom.  The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  usu- 
ally extreme ;  and  ice,  held  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  is  very  grate- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  intense  gastric  heat.  The  bowele  are  ordinarily 
costive,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so;  and,  when  discharges  are  obtained, 
they  are  generally  unhealthy  in  appearance  and  offensive.  But  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  probably  those  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most.  There  is 
almost  always  headache,  generally  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  one  side.  This  b  often  exceedingly  violent,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  period  of  febrile  excitement.  The 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  also,  which  often  usher  in  the  disease,  continue 
after  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  and  are  sometimes  insupportably  se- 
vere, extorting  groans  and  even  screams  from  the  patient.  The  mind  is 
usually  much  disturbed  in  this  stage.  The  patient  is  apprehensive,  anxious, 
and  exceedingly  restless ;  and  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked  with  the 
expression  or  these  feelings.  Delirium  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  and 
shows  itself  in  various  degrees,  from  slight  mental  confrision  to  maniacal 
violence,  with  a  wild  fiery  look,  and  uncontrollable  movements.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  when  short  of  coma, 
the  signs  of  distress  show  ^mselves  as  through  a  veil. 

These  febrile  symptoms  continue,  usually  with  little  or  no  remission,  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 
The  dnimtion  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  eases,  and  longer  in  the  mild;  and 
in  the  latter  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  days,  with  a  greater  tend- 
enej  to  remission.  Having  run  its  course,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great 
apparent  amelioration  of  the  disease  is  experienced.    The  skin  becomes  cooler 
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tnd  softer,  the  pulse  nearly  or  r|uite  uatunil,  the  respiratian  ealiu,  and  the 
stomach  com  para  tively  quiei.  The  headache,  and  the  excniciutiDg  paius  m 
the  back,  if  not  previotiBly  relieved,  dlj^appear;  and  the  patieDt,  freed  from 
the  distress  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  comparatively  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
mnd  nut  unfrcquently  confident  of  recovery.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him 
aitiiog  up,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  told  by  him  that  he  is  quite 
well.  l|ut  tliis  h  a  delusive  calm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence  dates 
from  the  sabsidence  of  the  fever,  in  mild  cases j  but  generally  the  great  strug- 
gle is  yet  to  come.  This  apparent  amelioration  is  not,  in  any  respect,  com- 
parable to  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever.  The  dlaette 
still  continues  unabated.  It  is  only  that  the  febrile  phenomena  have  dinfH 
peared  under  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.  The  struggle  against  the 
'  noxious  influence  haa  ceased  for  a  time.  The  continuance  of  the  fever  would 
be  a  favourable  rather  than  an  unfaronralile  sign;  as  it  would  evince  a  greater 
ability  of  the  system  to  cope  with  its  ferocious  adversiiry. 

There  are  phenomena,  even  duriDg  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince  the 
existence  of  undiminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  oft^n  found  to  be  greater  even  than 
before.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the  face  may  be 
gone;  but  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  which  gnida- 
ally  extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chest, 
and  ultimately,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body.  The  urine 
also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which,  even  though  the  discharge  may  appear  in 
mass  of  a  dark*brown  colour,  may  be  detected  when  ii  is  in  thin  layers.  The 
pul^  is  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  h^is  been  known  to  descend 
to  40  in  the  minute.  In  bad  cases,  there  la  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  or 
stnpor.  This  period  of  apparent  abatement  may  oontinue  hut  a  few  hours, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensue  j  those,  namely,  of  debility  or 
prostration.  In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme.  The  pulse  m  quick, 
irregular,  and  feeble  j  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed  aspect  5  the 
blood  appears  often  to  be  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  so  thai,  when 
removed  by  pressure  with  the  finger  from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  ooloor 
returns  very  slowy;  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  and  back,  become  of  a  dark  purplish  hue.  The  loogue 
k  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  chapped; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collect  about  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  stomach  re- 
sames  all  its  former  irritability;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again; 
and  a  new  matter  is  ejected,  consisting  of  brown  or  blaokish  flakes  or  parti- 
cles diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tinged  by 
them,  but  ultimately  becomes  black  and  opaque.  In  very  malignant  caaes, 
the  condition  of  system  above  described  may  come  on  even  so  early  as  the 
first  day;  and  occasionally,  the  extreme  capillary  prostration,  with  the  pur- 
plish skiti,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  ensues,  while  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuomsly.  The  urine,  often 
scanty  and  high-colonred  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  natural, 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely^  re- 
tained. At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Blood  oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and  the 
nostrils.  It  is  sometimes  also  vomited,  or  discharg^  by  stool,  or  with  the 
urine;  and  petechias  and  vibices,  arising  from  its  extravasation,  appear  upon 
the  skin.  The  irritability  and  extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  stage  are  now 
jeplaced  by  an  extraordinary  apathy;  and  the  countenance  expresses  a  quiet 
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rangoation,  or  gloomy  indifference.  The  pulse  at  length  almost  ceases;  the 
leapiration  becomes  slow,  sighing,  and  occasionally  interrupted  by  hiccough ; 
the  skin  assumes  a  cold  and  clammy  feel;  the  bowels  often  give  way,  and 
dbeharge  large  quantities  of  black  matter,  similar  to  that  ejected  by  the 
fltomach;  low  delirium  sets  in;  an  offensive  odour  sometimes  exhales  from 
the  whole  body;  the  eyes  become  sunken,  and  the  countenance  collapsed ; 
and  death  takes  place,  often  quietly,  but  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  convul- 
flODB.  Black  vomit,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  hemorrhage,  have  been 
mentioned  as  attendants  upon  this  last  stage ;  but  patients  often  die  without 
them. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  fatal  course,  the  system  very  often  reacts  after  the 
period  of  abatement,  and  a  secondary  fever  sets  in,  which  may  be  of  various 
grades  of  violence,  but  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  efibrt  of  nature, 
or  at  least  as  a  sign  that  the  vital  energies  are  not  yet  exhausted.  This 
febrile  affection  continues,  without  any  special  or  peculiar  symptoms,  a  vari- 
able length  of  time ;  sometimes  speedily  terminating  in  health,  with  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  convalescence,  sometimes  ending  in  fatal  exhaustion,  and  occa- 
aoiudly  running  into  a  typhoid  form,  which  may  last,  with  variable  results, 
tor  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

When  convalescence  takea  place  from  severe  cases  of  yellow  fever,  it  is 
eommonly  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  repair  which  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  dilapidated  organs;  and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded,  in- 
the  course  of  it,  by  obstioate  and  unhealthy  sores  or  abscesses  in  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

X  Firom  a  review  of  the  course  of  yellow  fever,  as  above  described,  it  will 
qipear  that  it  has  usually  three  distinct  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  pri- 
■arj  febrile  action,  which  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  on  the 
afenge,  perhaps,  ft^om  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.  The  second  is  that  of  sub- 
ndence  or  abatement,  in  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  leaves  the 
system  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  and  which  may  continue,  in  a  greater 
or  lees  degree,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  third  stage  is  that  of 
seeondary  fever,  or  collapse,  according  as  the  system  has  or  has  not  the 
atrangth  to  rally  under  the  depressing  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In 
htal  eases,  death  takes  place  most  frequently  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
day,  though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
mnth  or  even  the  eleventh.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  which  the  disease 
nna  into  a  protracted  typhoid  form,  it  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversity. 
Meet  frequently  the  action  in  the  first  stage  is  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  with 
a  fiill,  strong,  and  sometimes  tense  pulse.  In  other  instances,  the  state  of 
system  is  asthenic  from  the  commencement ;  the  pulse  being  very  frequent 
and  feeble  during  the  febrile  excitement,  or  the  general  strength  being  inade- 

Site  to  rally  from  beneath  the  first  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  symptoms  at 
beginning  being  those  of  great  prostration,  especially  of  the  whole  capil- 
hiy  system.  In  the  fashionable  language  of  the  day,  these  cases  are  denomi- 
nated oongestive.  Universal  weakness,  with  obscure,  and  as  it  were  paralytic 
ndna  in  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stupefaction 
m  the  head ;  the  skin  dry,  unctuous,  or  perspiring,  without  tone,  and  without 
heaty  unless  near  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  sometimes  frequent,  and 
aometimes  fall,  but  often  slow,  always  feeble,  and  occasionally  almost  wanting 
at  the  wriat,  while  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing  tumultuously ; 
the  face  pale  or  purplish,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  either  stolid  and 
apathetic,  or  sulkn,  or  such  as  usually  indicates  a  feeling  of  horror  or  intense 
agcmy;  Uieae  aie  some  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  most  malignant 
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oaees.  Occasionally  the  system  evinces  a  disposition  to  rally,  and  signs  of 
febrile  action  are  exhiljited ;  but  tbese  for  the  most  part  quickly  giTO  way, 
and  complete  colbpse  ensues.  Copioua  black  vomit,  occasional  heiuoirba^ 
and  petechia^;  a  dark  mabogany  or  bronzed  colour  of  the  surfacei  and  an 
almost  entire  annibilatioti  of  sensibility,  precede  death,  which  ofteii  takee 
place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Botuetiines  the  patient  is  struck  down  fiuddenly  with  stupor  or  ooma,  and 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions,  Sometimea  the  most  prominent  symptomsi 
are  those  of  overwhelming  precordial  oppression,  with  a  alow  bbourcd  respi- 
ration, and  deep  si^hs  and  groans.  Occasional Ij  the  force  of  tlio  disease 
appears  to  be  expended  upon  the  stomach,  producing  incessant  vomiting,  with 
intense  epigastric  distress.  In  other  instances,  the  animal  functions  eeem  to 
be  at  first  almost  untouched.  The  patient  may  be  walking  in  the  streets, 
and  nothing  call  attention  to  his  ea»e,  unless,  it  may  bi*,  an  unuHual  expres* 
sion  of  countenance*  Upon  his  pulse  being  eKaminedt  it  is  found  to  be  ex* 
ceedingly  feeble,  if  not  quite  abiient  at  the  wrist*  Black  vomit  and  death 
speedily  ensue.  These  have  been  called  wafkinf/  cases.  Again,  there  toe 
instances  in  which  the  pulse  is  nearly  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  even  the 
stomach  calm,  from  the  commenceraent^  but  great  anxiety  and  distress,  with 
excessive  restlessness,  give  occasion  for  alarm ;  and  the  worst  apprehensions 
are  soon  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit  and  fatal  prostration. 
Dr,  Rush  used  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the  natural  tongue,  and  the  natural 
pulse  in  yellow  fever. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  terrible  eases  arc  not  unfre* 
rjnent  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence,  there  are  others  also  in  which 
the  disease  puts  on  a  very  mild  form,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mode- 
rate febrile  excitement,  which  subside  in  tliree,  four,  or  ^ve  days,  very  often 
with  perspiration,  leaving  the  patient  quite  convalescent;  and  that  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  every  possible  diversity  of  grade  * 

In  some  epidemics,  an  eruptive  affection,  of  the  character  of  a  rash  or 
papulus,  has  been  noticed,  during  the  first  stage,  upon  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  C.  IL  Stone,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
which  prevailed  at  Natchez  in  1848,  states  that  the  breath  was  generally 
offensive.  (>V.  Orletms  Mat  and  Sur*/.  Journ.^  v.  5tiO.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  closing  an  account  of  the  symptoms,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  tliera  severally. 

The  m//*tf  is  usually,  in  the  inflammatory  cases,  and  in  the  febrile  stasre, 
from  100  to  120,  with  considerable  force,  and  sometimes  tense.  Occasionally 
it  is  jerking  and  even  bounding.  In  the  more  feeble  cases  it  is  often  very 
frequent,  from  120  to  140,  for  example;  but  at  the  same  time  small  and 
weak.  In  the  same  kind  of  cases,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  full,  and  tnaj 
readily  deceive  a  careless  ob-server;  but  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by 
yielding  with  great  facility  under  the  finger,  as  if  filled  with  air.  In  the  second 
stage,  it  becomes  slower,  sometimes  more  so  than  in  health,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  nearly  or  quite  natural.  In  the  last  stage,  it  again  increases  in  fre- 
quency, but  is  almost  always  rather  feeble,  and,  in  the  prostrate  condition,  is 
small,  extremely  weak,  often  irregukr,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  abeeat 
for  some  time  before  death.  In  the  asthenic  cases,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
reaction,  it  may  have  this  latter  character  from  the  commencement. 

The  countenance  is  peculiar  in  this  disease.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  its  expression  in  different  stages.  But  there  is  one  characteristic 
condition  which  requires  a  more  detailed  notice,  I  allude  to  the  colour  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that  of  the  face.  Even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
diaeasey  the  white  of  the  eye  is  often  reddened  and  turbid^  and  in  bad  caAes 
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•ppears  sometiines  almost  as  if  bloodshot.  At  i;he  same  time  the  forehead 
and  upper  part  of  the  face  have  a  reddish  colour,  inclining  somewhat  to  pur- 
ple. I  haye  never  observed  these  phenomena  so  strikingly  in  the  early  stage 
of  any  other  idiopathic  fever  as  in  this.  They  are,  however,  not  always  pre- 
aent.  As  before  stated,  this  redness  yields,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  to  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour. 

Hie  ffdlowneu  of  thin  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  ordinary  name,  though 
a  eommon,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom.  It  begins  usually  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  often  with  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage. 
Appearing -first  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  extends  successively  to  the  forehead, 
&oe,  neck,  and  chest,  and  sometimes  affects  the  whole  surface.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  more  intense  and  universal  after  death  than  before  it.  The 
tinge  varies  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
from  a  deep  lemon-yellow  to  an  orange  colour,  or  even  the  hue  of  bronze; 
the  latter  being  ascribable  to  its  admixture  with  the  dark-red  colour  of  the 
ftagnant  blood.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  imparted  to  the  perspiration,  and 
tinges  »  handkerchief  yellow.  Different  opinions  tiave  been  entertained  as 
to  its  origin.  It  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  blood,  giving 
rise  to  ui  excessive  production  of  the  same  colouring  principle  that  imparts 
yeUowness  to  the  bile.  It  often  affects  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue,  as  well 
•a  the  skin,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  bones.  The  same  colouring  matter 
it  thrown  out  with  the  urine.  In  bad  cases,  the  surface  is  often  covered  with 
petechias  before  death.  In  those  of  a  milder  character,  Dr.  Magruder  noticed, 
in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Yicksburg  in  1847,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  a  liehenous  or  exanthematous  eruption,  which  was  the  precursor  of  conva- 
leaoence.  (iV.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  iv.  691.) 

The  black  vomit,  so  striking  a  symptom  in  this  disease,  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  until  in  the  second  or  third  stage.  The  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  are  at  first  such  as  have  been  swallowed,  and  afterwards 
moally  a  little  bile,  probably  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  vitiated  secretions 
of  the  stomach  itself.  These  are  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  exco- 
riate Uie  oesophagus  and  fauces.  The  black  vomit  appears  often  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  sometimes  as  if  not  fully  formed,  the  flakes  being  less 
intensMy  black  than  they  afterwards  become.  At  least  I  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon, during  the  fever  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia.  It  afterwards  increases, 
and  the  quantity  discharged  is  often  enormous.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
thrown  up  differs  from  ordinary  vomiting.  It  appears  to  gush  forth,  as  if 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  almost  without  his 
consciousness;  being  not  unfrequently  discharged  upon  the  bedclothes. 
Sometimes  it  is  ejected  by  mouthfuls,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation,  and  por- 
tions of  it  come  up  occasionally  with  hiccough.  There  are  cases  in  which, 
ihongh  this  matter  may  exist  in  the  stomach,  very  little  is  discharged,  in 
eonsequence  of  an  utter  loss  of  power,  or  of  sensibility  in  the  gastric  coats. 
In  snch  cases,  a  loud  gurgling  sound  can  often  be  heard  upon  every  move- 
ment of  the  patient's  body,  owing  to  the  presence  of  idr  and  liquid  together 
in  the  stomach;  and  there  is  often  considerable  fulness  or  distension  of  the 
epigastrium. 

Slack  vomit  is  either  nearly  tasteless,  or  sour;  and  to  chemical  tests  is  in 
general  deeidedly  acid.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  to  be  black  bile.  Dr.  Phy- 
•ick  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  supposed 
thai  it  was  thrown  out  in  order  to  relieve  the  inflamed  vessels*  At  present, 
it  18  believed  to  be  blood  somewhat  altered,  either  by  a  feeble  secretory  action 
of  the  membrane,  or  by  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  'opinioui  that  the  blood  undergoes  some  modification  either  in  the 
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capillary  Te&Mils,  or  in  its  exit  from  them  tlirough  the  epitheliuiD.  Were  the 
cliaracter  of  the  black  vomit  de|>eiident  on  the  reaction  of  gaatric  acids,  as  it 
supposed  by  some,  it  i^houldlie  changed  for  that  of  unaUered  blood  upon  the 
free  exhibition  of  magnef^ta,  instead  of  remaining  unaffect^^d,  as  it  actually 
does.  Black  vomit,  though  apparently  homogeneous  when  discharged,  sepi- 
rates  upon  standing  into  two  parts;  an  insoluble  black  iaky  matter,  like  coffee- 
grounds  or  soot,  which  subsidcii,  and  a  clear  viscid  liquid,  which  occnpicB  the 
upper  part  of  the  vesseL  The  insoluble  matter  ia  probably  the  altered  solid 
and  coagulable  matter  of  the  blood,  the  clear  liquid  its  serum.  iJr,  Rhees, 
of  Philadelphiay  discovered  innumerable  animalcules  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope.  *'  When  the  matters  fresh  thrown  from  the  stomach  were 
esamined^  the  animalcule  were  alive,  and  in  constant  motion;  but  if  taken 
from  the  dead  subject,  or  inspected  after  standing  some  time,  they  were 
always  dead  and  quiescent.  Comparative  examlnationij  were  made  of  the 
discharges  from  the  stomachs  of  patients  ill  with  autumnal  bilious  and 
remittent  fevers,  but  no  similar  appearances  were  discovered.''  (S.  Jackson, 
Fhit  Journ.  of  Med,  and  I^h^s.  Sciences^  ii,  23,)  In  a  oommunicatioo 
to  the  London  Lancet  (see  Am,  ed.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  192),  Dr.  Manly  states 
that  he  has  repeatedly  noticed  animalcules  in  black  vomit,  belongiDg  to  the 
genus  Acarod,  but  of  unknown  species;  but  other  observers  have  &iled  to 
find  the  appearances  noticed  by  Dr.  Rhees;  and  the  presence  of  animalcules 
certainly  canoot  be  cod  side  red  as  in  any  degree  characteristic.  Black  vomit 
has  recently  been  submitted  to  careful  microscopic  examination  by  several 
observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  L.  Kiddell  of  New  Orleans, 
Dr.  H.  Michel  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Prof.  A.  Clurk  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hasaall 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Lcidy  of  Philadelphia,  with  results  confirmatory  of  the 
views  above  given  as  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid  product.*  Besides  the 
different  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  found  in  different 
etftges  of  developement  and  disintegration,  the  most  prominent  constituent* 
a^  blood  corpuscles  variously  altered,  and  a  black  gmnnlar  or  amorphooa 
matter,  probably  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  ingredients  of 
the  blood.  Microscopic  fungi  have  also  been  noticed;  but  they  were  not 
uniformly  present,  and  were  probably  developed  by  changes  in  the  black 
vomit  after  its  production.  Specimens  examined  chemically  by  Prof.  H.  E, 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jja  Rocho,  were  found  to  contdiin, 
besides  free  muriatic  acid,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  especially 
albumen  and  iron.  (^'Im.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.^  N.  S»,  xxvii,  308.)  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bkck  vomit  of  yellow  fever  is  essen* 
tially  disintegrated  blood. 

Anatomical  Cliaravters.'^Th^  blood  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  almost  always  coagulable,  and  sometimes  sizy;  but  the  clot  is  usually 
softer  than  in  health,  and  the  buSy  coat^  when  it  occurs,  is  often  of  a  gelati* 
nous  consistence.  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  malignant  cases,  the  blood 
loses  in  great  measure  its  vitality,  becoming  dark-eoloured  and  di^olved. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  coagulability  of 
that  fluid  is  impaired.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it  is  often  observed 
in  a  liquid  state,  distending  the  veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the 

^  Bee,  for  the  results  of  Br.  HiddoU's  obserratioQB,  the  N.  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jourm, 
(ix.  420) :  for  those  of  Dr.  Michel,  the  Chnrkfton  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev.  (Tiii.  333) ;  for 
those  of  Prof.  Clurk,  the  N.  F,  Med.  TTbi^  (ii.  230) ;  for  tho&e  of  Dr.  Hassall,  Ui«  Lon- 
don LitncH  for  February,  1858;  and  for  those  of  Pr^  Leiffy,  the.4ni.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sti,, 
K.  S.  (xxTii.  812).  The  reader  ii  aUo  referred  to  an  elnbomt^  and  excellent  pmpetr  hj 
Dr.  R.  L&  Roche  oa  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  contakiefl  ia  Ihe  last  menUoocd 
journal  (toI  xxni,  pp.  13  and  21>5). 
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porUl  system;  bnt  Dr.  HewsoD  found  that  this  bloody  when  removod  from 
the  body,  coagulated  upon  standing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  {PhiL  Journ,  of 
MeJ.andPhif$.Sci.,ii.22.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  observed  afler 
death  in  all  the  organs.  As  in  other  febrile  diseases,  signs  of  congestion  or 
inilammatioQ  are  occasionally  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  arc  often  injected,  and  serum  effused  into  the 
ventricles.  The  lungs,  though  generally  healthy,  sometimes  show  signs  of 
sancuineous  engorgement.  Traces  of  inflammation  are  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  liver  is  variously  affected,  being  sometimes 
engorged  with  blood;  sometimes  dry,  anemic,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  rarely 
inflamed.  The  spleen  is  not  materially  affected,  though  occasionally  engorged 
with  blood.  The  chief  force  of  the  disease  obviously  falls  on  the  alimentary 
canaly  especially  on  the  stomach.  The  oesophagus  is  sometimes  found  in- 
flamedy  and  deprived  of  epithelium,  probably  from  the  acrid  matter  vomited. 

The  stomach  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  the  matter  denominated  black 
Tomit,  even  in  cases  in  which  none  was  discharged  during  life.  Sometimes  it 
is  distended  with  this  fluid.  Occasionally  it  contains  blood  in  different  stages 
of  alteration.  According  to  Gillkrest,  there  is  sometimes  to  be  seen,  adhering 
in  large  quantities  to  the  mucous  coat,  a  deep-blaek  homogeneous  substance, 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  The  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  are  usually 
sound  ;  but  the  mucous  coat  is  in  general  partially  or  universally  reddened, 
sometimes  thickened  and  softened,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  eroded.  The 
oardiac  portion  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  pyloric.  Sometimes  the  mem- 
bnne  b  wholly  free  from  any  signs  of  inflammation,  or  other  appreciable  lesion. 
(Harrison,  N.  Orleans  Med,  &  Sury.  Journ,,  Sept.  1845.)  Dr.  Nott  found 
this  to  be  the  fact  in  four  out  of  eight  cases  examined  by  him  at  Mobile,  in 
1843.  (.Am.  J,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ix.  279.)  The  bowels  often  contain  the 
characteristic  black  matter  of  the  disease,  though  less  liquid  than  that  of  the 
stomach ;  and  their  mucous  membrane  generally  exhibits  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion here  and  there  in  patches.  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  seldom  materially 
altered.  The  veins  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  usually  distended  with 
^oid  blood. 

Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
aeqaence  of  the  observations  made  by  Louis  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  1828.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  that  celebrated  pathologist, 
the  liver  was  found  in  a  peculiar  friable,  dry,  anemic  condition,  paler  than 
usually  in  health,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  case  examined  by  him  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  (^Am,  J,  of  Med,  Sci,,  Jan.  1842.)  It  was  supposed  that 
this  state  of  the  liver  might  be  characteristic  of  the  disease.  But  examina- 
tioos,  made  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  those  of  M.  Louis,  prove  that 
the  lesion  is  by  no  means  universal.  Thus,  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia, 
CcNuid  the  liver  sometimes  gorged  with  blood,  sometimes  quite  anemic.  {Fliil, 
J.  o/Med.  and  Phy»,  Sci,^  ii.  21.)  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  who  ascribes  the  pale  yellow  colour  sometimes 
obflerred  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  blood.  (iV.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  ii. 
188.)  Dr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  observed  the  dry,  brittle,  straw-coloured 
liver,  in  most  cases  which  had  been  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhagic  dis- 
eharges.  (^Ihid.,  iv.  161.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  the  liver 
presents  bo  constant  appearances,  being  in  some  instances  engorged  with  blood, 
m  others  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  in  others  again  natural,  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge.  (Essa^/  an  PcUhol.  and  Therap.,  i.  857.)  Dr.  Nott  found  the 
yellow  anemic  condition  present  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.   (^Am. 
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Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  April,  1845.)  Recent  microscopic  observations  by  Prof 
Clark,  of  New  York,  and  Drs.  T.  H,  Bache,  Khoads,  Darrach,  and  Green, 
resident  pliysicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  have  shown 
that  a  great  excess  of  oil  generally  exists  in  the  liver,  both  free  and  within 
the  proper  hepatic  cells,  in  which  they  frequently  replace  the  nnclens;  so  that 
fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
ledons  in  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever.* 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  observed,  espe- 
cially in  the  cavities,  and  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

Cause. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  peculiar 
and  specific,  as  much  so  as  that  of  amallpox  or  Bc^irlatina.  But  great  diver- 
sities of  opiuion  have  existed  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  these  it  wUl  be  pro- 
per to  examine  in  this  place, 

A  very  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been,  that  the  causes  of  yellow  and  bilioua 
fevers  are  identical  j  in  other  words  that  the  former  disease,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  proceeds  from  marsh  miasmata.  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
notion  are,  that  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  at  the  same 
eeason  of  the  year ;  that  when  tho  yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic,  the  bilious 
fever  is  also  apt  to  be  peculiarly  rifo  j  that  acclimated  individuals  are  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  both  than  the  unacclimated j  and,  finally,  that  no  essential 
difference  exists  between  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases.  But 
these  arguments  will  not  bear  examination. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  fevers  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  weather* 
So  do  cholera,  dysentery^  and  hepatitis ;  yet  no  one  considers  these  as  identi- 
cal with  yellow  fever.  But,  though  heat  is  essential  to  both^  their  localities, 
and  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  their  prevalence,  are  very  different. 
Bilious  fever  occurs  abundantly,  and  even  malignantly,  in  many  situations 
where  yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Thus,  the  former  disease  is  not  leas  preva- 
lent, nor  less  fatal,  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  eastern  Africa,  where  the 
latter  id  seldom  heard  of,  than  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  is  very  common.  Bilious  fever  is  quite  as  prevalent,  and 
quite  as  violent,  in  the  interior  of  miasmatic  countries  as  near  the  sea ;  yellow 
fever  seldom  occurs  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  or  the 
borders  of  navigable  streams.  The  latter  disease  is  almost  always  confined 
to  a  dense  population,  as  for  example  to  cities  and  garrisons ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  former  is,  that  its  cause  appears  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  Thus,  Rome  is  healthy,  while  the 
plains  about  it  are  devastated  by  mitismats. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  in  cities,  the  ktter  in  the  country.  But  this  is  ^ 
always  the  case.  Dr.  Dickson  states  that,  at  Charleston,  tho  yellow  fever 
often  raged  violently  in  the  city,  when  the  surrounding  country  was  either  not 
more  sickly  than  usual,  or  remarkably  exempt  from  disease. 

Though  acclimated  persons  are  less  liable  to  both  diseases  than  strangers, 
yet  this  difference  of  susceptibility  is  infiaitely  greater  in  the  yellow  than  the 
bilious  fever.  The  former  very  seldom  attacks  an  adult  native  in  plaoea  where 
it  is  endemic,  however  fatally  it  may  rage  among  strangers  ;  white  no  part  c^f 
the  population  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  latter  in  its  localities. 


♦  See  Prof,  Oark's  paper  in  the  N.  F.  Med.  7\m«  fii.  234),  nnd  a,  paper  bj  Dr.  T.  II. 
Bachc  in  the  Am.  jQum.  of  Med.  ScL,  N,  S.  (xxviii.  124).  The  latter  coinmunicihtiuo  it 
p^onliarlj  interesting^  giving  ttie  rcisults  of  tbo  microscopic  eKaminatioo  of  the  liver  la 
fourteen  c^ses  which  proved  fatal  in  the  summer  of  1853  In  the  Peon,  Ho$pit«l,  in  ill 
of  wliicU.  ns  ircU  hs  in  ao^eral  others  in  -which  tlie  liver  was  aent  to  the  Hospital  for  ex- 
amination, this  fatt^  degeneration  woS  miirormljr  noticod.  * 
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It  is  not  trae  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  the  same,  at  least 
in  th«r  wdl  developed  forms.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  strikingly  differ- 
ent. Though  perfectly  &miliar  with  bilious  fever,  when  I  first  saw  a  case  of 
yellow  fever,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  latter  as  something  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  The  febrile  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continuous,  like  that 
of  smallpox  or  measles,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  ceases;  while 
bilious  fciver  has  a  tendency  to  remission  or  intermission  evei^  day,  or  every 
other  day,  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
usually  increased,  in  the  former  diminished.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
turbid  conjunctiva,  and  purplish  flush  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  so  com- 
mon in  yellow  fever,  may  occur  in  some  cases  of  the  bilious,  they  are  uncom- 
mon in  the  latter,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  an  equal  deglree.  Gastric 
inflammation,  though  common  to  the  two  diseases,  is  much  more  striking,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  yellow  fever.  The  black  vomit  of  this  disease  is  entirely 
different  firom  the  black  discharges  of  bilious  fever,  which  are  homogeneous, 
and  consist  of  altered  bile,  not  altered  blood.  Uncomplicated  yellow  fever 
never  ends.in  regular  intermittent ;  while  this  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  termi* 
nation  of  bilious  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  yellow  fever  is  an  aggravated 
form  of  the  bilious;  but  this  is  not  so.  Many  cases  of  the  former  are  as  mild 
as  the  mildest  of  the  latter ;  and  bilious  fever  is  sometimes  quite  as  malignant 
as  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow ;  yet,  in  bpth  instances,  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference of  symptoms  is  observable. 

An  autumnal  attack  of  bilious  fever,  so  &r  from  giving  any  future  exemp- 
tion, is  well  known  to  dispose  to  a  second  attack  in  the  following  spring. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  yellow  fever.  This  disease  rarely  occurs 
Bore  than  once  in  the  same  person.  It  is  true  that  this  fact  is  denied  by 
tome ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  testimony 
ipon  the  subject,  and  refuse  credence  to  the  statement.  Second  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  are  probably  not  more  frequent  than  second  attacks  of  smallpox; 
•nd,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  light.^ 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  causes  of  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  may 
aometimeB  co-operate,  and  thus  produce  modified  cases.  A  patient  may  be 
attacked  with  yellow  fever,  while  labouring  under  a  remittent  or  intermittent, 
which  will  thus  assume  the  characters  of  the  former;  or  a  predisposition  to 
iotermittent  may  exist  which  will  exhibit  itself  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Hiore  violent  disease.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  and  lent 
some  countenance  to  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers. 

IXflsection  presents  somewhat  different  phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers.  The  stomach  is  inflamed  in  both,  but  in  the  latter  seldom  if  ever 
eontains  the  true  black  vomit.  The  liver  in  yellow  fever  is  often  bright  yel- 
low, dry,  and  anemic;  in  the  bilious,  it  presents  wholly  different  phenomena. 
(See  Bilious /ever.)  The  gall  bladder  in  the  latter  is  usually  distended  with 
blaek  bilci  in  the  former  is  seldom  distended,  and  often  contains  less  than  in 
health.  The  spleen,  in  bilious  fever  is  almost  always  enlarged  and  softened, 
in  the  yellow  it  is  often  little  if  at  all  changed. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  these  two  diseases 
are  quite  distinct,  and  arise  from  wholly  distinct  causes.  What,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  the  cause  in  yellow  fever?  Is  it,  as  many  have  supposed,  a  pecu- 
liar contagion?  Few  questions  in  pathology  have  been  more  largely,  and  more 
warmly  discussed  than  this,  which,  therefore,  requires  a  particular  notice  here. 

The  contagious  nature  of  yellow  fever  has  been  maintained  upon  the 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  second  attacks  of  smallpox,  in  a  modified  form,  are  not 
very  uncomBion  doling  epidemic  visitations  of  that  disease. 
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grounds,  1.  that  it  almost  always  occurs  near  wharves  where  yessels  arrive 
&om  abroad  and  unload;  2.  that  it  has  thus  been  carried  to  isolated  spots, 
where  the  disease  had  never  been  known  to  prevail  before;  8.  that-  individuals, 
going  from  an  infected  neighbourhood  into  a  healthy  one,  have  become  the 
centres  of  a  new  infection;  and  4.  that,  like  contagioas  diiaeaaes  in  general, 
it  cannot  be  taken  a  second  time. 

But  these  arguments  are  met  by  powerfully  opposing  fiicts.  Thus,  in  hos- 
pitals situated  in  healthy  districts,  Uiough  crowded  wi£  yellow  fever  patients, 
the  disease  is  never  imparted  to  the  nurses  and  other  attendants.  From  ves- 
sels arriving  in  healthy  ports  yellow  fever  patients  are  often  landled,  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  without  propagating  the  disease.^  In  cities 
where  the  disease  prevails  within  limited  districts^  only  those  persons  are 
attacked  who  reside  in  or  visit  the  infected  spot;  and  patients,  seised  in  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure,  and  carried  into  healthy  parts  of  the  city,  do  not 
impart  the  disease  to  those  about  them.  Hundreds  of  instances  'occur,  in 
extensive  epidemics,  in  which  patients  originally  seised  in  cities  are  scattered 
through  the  country;  and  yet  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  in  which  it 
is  even  pretended  that  the  disease  is  thus  communicate.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions of  those  afifected,  but  without  success ;  and  even  the  black  vomit  has  been 
swallowed  with  impunity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  argument  drawn  from  ^e 
exemption  afforded  by  one  attack  of  the  disease  is  only  analogical,  and  is  de- 
serving of  no  weight  unless  supported  by  positive  facts. 

For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  great  majority  of  physicians  who 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  yellow  fever,  altogether  deny  its  conta- 
gious nature.  This  fact  is  rendered  incontestable  by  the  industry  of  the  late 
Dr.  Chervin,  who  personally  collected  the  written  opinions  of  almost  all  the 
practitioners  who  had  seen  yellow  fever  in  portions  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  number  was  very  small  <tf 
those  who  expressed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  contagions  cause.  It  must 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  this  number  has  lately  somewhat  increased. 
The  contagionists  meet  the  opposing  facts  above  stated  by  admitting  that  the 
disease  is  seldom  imparted  from  one  individual  to  another  in  a  pure  and  per- 
fectly healthy  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  requires  a  certain  corrupted  condition 
of  the  air,  in  order  that  the  personal  effluvia  may  produce  their  effect.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  other  admitted  contagious  diseases. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  imparted,  in  the  purest  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  contiguity  be  sufficiently  close.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  term,  is  quite  untenable. 

Can  it  be  that  the  cause  is  a  peculiar  miasm,  ilistinot  from  that  which  pro- 
duces bilious  fever,  but  resembling  it  in  being  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substances  ?  Marsh  miasm  is  supposed  to  result  from  vegetable 
putrefaction.  That  which  produces  yellow  fever,  if  it  be  a  miaam,  most  in 
some  way  be  connected  with  animal  matter;  for  it  is  generated^  or  at  least  is 

*  See  letters  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Tack,  of  Memphis,  TenxL,.  in  the 
N.  0.  Med,  and  Sur^.  Joum.  (x.  662.)  It  is  here  stated  that  in  the  year  1858,  when 
yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically  with  great  violence  in  New  OrkAns,  and  vmrioua 
other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river  helow  Memphis,  it  did  not  reaeh  the  last  mentioned 
town,  nor  any  point  above  it,  in  the  epidemic  form.  It  happened,  however,  that  sixty- 
two  cases  of  the  disease  were  landed  at  Memphis  from  the  towns  below,  and  earned 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  open  vehicles  for  a  mile  to  the  hospital;  yet  in  no 
instance,  either  within  the  hospital  where  they  were  distribated  indiiicriminately 
among  the  patients,  or  in  the  city  at  large,  was  the  disease  oommuidcated. 
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dfective  only  irhere  men  congregate.  Hentse  its  oriein  in  cities,  garrisons, 
and  ocoaaoiudly  in  ships.  In  aU  these  situations  we  have  animal  effluvia,  or 
laimal  excrement,  often  mingled  with  vegetable  matter  in  decay.  Along 
wharves,  and  in  docks  into  which  the  common  sewers  empty,  we  have  these 
eeoditions  in  an  eminent  degree,  ready  to  be  called  into  operation  when  a  high 
and  long-continued  temperature  shall  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  set  the  fermentation  into  movement;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these 
aie  the  parts  of  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  is  most  apt  to  break  out.  We 
hear  nothing  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Spanish  encampments  on  the  Mexican 
eeasts,  during  the  conquest.  It  was  only  after  cities  sprang  up  that  it  made 
its  appearance.  In  favour  of  the  supposition  of  a  miasm  thus  generated,  are 
Ae  hiets  that,  as  in  ordinary  remittents  and  intermittents,  the  cause  is  most 
enei^getio  in  the  night,  or  in  the  evening  and  morning,  while  the  ground  and 
adjoining  water  are  covered  with  fog  or  mist;  that  it  seldom  in  temperate 
ladtodes  begins  to  exert  its  influence  before  the  season  when  dew  forms  at 
night;  and  that  it  often  gnldually  diffiises  itself  in  all  durections  from  some 
central  spot.  But,  if  the  cause  be  a  miasm,  as  supposed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  is  not  generated  wherever  the  conditions  above  mentioned  exist  ? 
Why,  for  example,  is  it  not  produced  in  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Rome,  &c.,  as  well 
as  ai  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  Gibraltar?  Why  is  it  occa- 
mmaUy  developed  in  isolated  spots,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship, 
though  never  known  to  exist  in  these  spots  before  ?  Why  is  it  sometimes 
communicated  from  one  ship  to  another?  We  can  easily  understand  that  a 
teasel,  with  foul  bilgewater  in  her  hold,  and  a  crowded  crew,  in  a  hot  cli- 
aate,  may  generate  a  febrific  miasm ;  or  that  another  vessel  sailing  from  an 
infected  port  may  carry  the  poison  shut  up  with  the  air  under  its  hatches. 
We  can  abo  understand  that  either  of  these  vessels,  arriving  in  a  port,  may 

Kthe  disease  to  those  who  may  visit  it,  and  breathe  its  foul  air.  But 
explain  that  the  disease  shall  then  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  and 
frevail  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 
or  removed,  and  the  air  proceeding  from  her  thoroughly  dissipated? 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced,  either  of  which  will  explain  these  apparent 
momalies,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  further  proof  is  requisite  before 
either  can  be  received.  According  to  one  of  them,  a  peculiar  product  is  gene- 
rated under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  ferment  when  it  finds  the  proper  materials  to  act  upon,  and  of  reproducing 
itaelf,  or  a  substance  identical  with  it  out  of  these  materials,  as  yeast  is  gene- 
tated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  which  yeast  has  set  in  motion.  The  other 
theory  supposes  the  cause  to  be  a  living,  organized,  microscopic  being,  either 
'  animal  or  vegetable,  which,  produced  out  of  pre-existing  germs,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  indefinitely  when  these 
eireomstances  exist.  According  to  either  of  these  views,  the  ferment,  or  the 
developed  germ,  may  be  conveyed  in  ships,  or  even  in  the  clothing  of  indi- 
vidnals,  from  one  spot  to  another ;  and,  if  it  find  the  proper  material  to  act 
opon,  or  the  proper  food  to  support  it,  with  the  temperature  essential  to  its 
activity,  may  spread  itself  indefinitely,  and,  though  perhaps  originally  little 
Bore  than  a  mere  point,  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  city.  Thus  is 
explained  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  medium  of  contagion.  That  it  is  not  more  frequently 
propagated  to  interior  cities,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  likelihood  of  the  con- 
veyanoe  of  the  poison  in  the  dothinff  of  an  individual  than  in  the  confined  air 
of  ships,  where  it  may  possibly  be  l^ept  in  existence  by  the  same  power  of 
propagation.  In  &vour  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  disease  to  organic 
germs,  is  the  beif  that  it  is  end^jmic  or  original  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
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portion  of  those  regions  of  the  world,  where  all  the  exterior  oiroamstances  would 
appear  equally  to  favour  its  production.  Organic  germs  have  been  planted  bj 
the  Creator  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  Siai  of  the  oaose  of  yellow 
fever,  supposing  it  to  be  organic,  may  have  been  originally  limited,  by  the  same 
fiat  which  produced  it,  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  Ameriea.  Tha^  it  lias  reached 
Philadelphia  apd  New  York,  upon  this  continent,  and  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona 
upon  the  old,  rather  than  the  more  distant  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
East  Indies,  may  be  owine  to  the  less  mercantile  communication  of  the  latter 
with  the  places  of  its  production,  or  simply  to  their  greater  distance. 

But,  whatever  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  may  be,  it  appears  to  be 
aided,  in  many  instances,  by  a  kind  of  epidemic  influence,  which  prevails  some- 
times in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  years  together,  sometimes  only  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  locality,  or  may  spread  over  ex- 
tensive regions.  Thus,  from  the  year  1762,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  same  city  until  1793,  after  which  it 
appeared  occasionally  until  1805.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  until  1819, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  exemption.  In  1819  and  1820,  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  most  of  our  large  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Charleston  to 
Boston ;  and  in  1853  again  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  which  had 
in  the  meantime  been  nearly  exempt.  This  epidemic  constitution  only  gives 
efficiency  to  the  specific  cause,  and  therefore  never  produces  the  disease  when 
that  cause  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  a  long  continued  elevation  of  temperature 
may  contribute  to  this  epidemic  influence ;  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient,  for  there 
have  been  years  of  exemption,  hotter  than  those  in  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

Certain  conditions  appear  to  act  as  predispositions  to  the  disease,  and 
others  to  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  it.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  strangers,  in  situations  where  the  disease  b  endemic,  or  prevails  veiy 
frequently,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  natives  or  old  residents.  AmoQg  the 
natives,  children  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  than  adults,  who  enjoy  an 
almost  entire  exemption.  Eesidents  in  places  only  occasionally  attacked,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  are  not  more  exempt  than  strangers.  Females  are  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  males;  probably,  however,  because  less  ex- 
posed to  the  cause.  Negroes  are  certainly  much  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
morbific  cause  than  the  whites.  They  are  not  only  less  frequently  attadsed, 
but  are  also  more  mildly  affected  when  attacked.  The  comparative  exemption 
of  adult  natives,  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  may  be  ascribed  in  some 
instances,  to  their  having  once  had  the  complaint,  which  seldom  occurs  twice 
in  the  same  individual ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  probably,  to  a 
gradual  action  of  the  cause  from  infancy,  which  has  worn  out  the  susceptibility 
to  its  influence,  without  having  ever  absolutely  produced  the  disease. 

Various  circumstances  operate  as  exciting  causes,  calling  into  action  the  effi-' 
cient  and  specific  «ause,  which  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  system.  Any- 
thing which  considerably  disturbs  the  condition  of  the  system  may  have  tins 
effect.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or 
to  the  night  dews,  fatigue,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 
The  influence  of  a  sudden  secession  of  cold  weather  in  favouring  the  attack  of 
the  disease  has  been  often  noticed.  Thus,  though  frost  puts  at  once  an  end  to 
the  cause,  yet  it  augments  for  a  time  the  number  of  cases,  by  developing  the 
disease  in  those  upon  whopi  the  cause  has  already  acted. 

Nature. — ^The  reasons  have  been  before  given,  why  this  disease  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  variety  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Physick,  whose  post-mortem 
investigations  established  the  very  frequent  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  was  disposed  to  regard  gastritis  as  the  essential  part  of  the  o(mi{^nt 
But  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  clearly  show  that  it  is  a  mere  at- 
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tendant  PraoiitioDers  are  eyerywhere  fiuniliar  with  gastritis ;  but  yellow  fever 
as  seen  only  witliin  comparatively  restricted  limits.  Besides,  dissections  have 
shown  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  though  very  generidly,  is  not  univer^ 
sally  present^  at  least  not  in  a  degree  at  all  adequate  to  the  results  produced. 
There  qan,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  yellow  fever  is  an  entirely  peculiar  and 
distinct  disease.  What  are  the  precise  pathological  conditions  essential  to  it 
are  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  blood  is  prominently  in  fault, 
being  deranged  by  the  immediate^  action  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Diagrums. — ^The  initial  stage  of  most  fevers  has  so  many  symptoms  in  com- 
mon,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between 
them  in  the  outset.  Yellow  fever,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is  not  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Nevertheless,  there  are  often  symptoms  which  may  lead  to  a 
very  probable  inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  severe  pains  in  the 
loins  and  lower  extremities,  the  turbid  conjunctiva,  and  the  darkii^-red  suffu- 
sion of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  are  such  symptoms.  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach  and  extrei^e  epigastric  tenderness; 
the  regular  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  its  subsidence  after  a  duration  of 
one,  two,  or  three  days;  the  supervention  of  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  Bkin, 
when  the  fever  subsides;  the  great  prostration,  or  the  febrile  reaction  which 
follows  the  subsidence,  and  finally  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  are  the  most 
important  diagnostic  signs.  In  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  any 
doubtful  case,  reference  must  also  be  bad  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
oecurs;  whether,  for  example,  the  disease  is  prevalent  or  not,  whether  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  production  are  present,  and  whether  the  patient  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere. 

IVognons. — ^Yellow  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  being  scarcely  exceeded,  in 
this  respect,  by  any  other  acute  febrile  affection.  It  varies  greatly  in  violence, 
at  different  periods  and  places  of  its  occurrence.  Sometimes  it  is  so  virulent, 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  affected  perish;  in  other  instances, it  is  mild, 
and  few  comparatively  die.  When  it  occurs  epidemically,  the  first  cases  are 
generally  the  most  severe,  and  sometimes  almost  all  end  &tally.  Afterwards, 
Uie  disease  becomes  milder,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  epdemic,  it  some- 
times happens  that  almost  all  recover.  Even  within  the  same  city,  the  violence 
of  the  disease  may  vary  greatly  in  different  spots.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1820,  out  of  twelve  reported  cases  in  one  vicinity,  there  was  onlv  a  single  re- 
covery, of  seventy  in  another  thirty  recovered,  and  of  four  in  a  third  three  re- 
covered. Perhaps  the  general  average  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  prevailing 
epidemically,  may  be  stated  at  one-third.  Dr.  Fenner  calculates  that  about 
one-eighUi  of  those  attacked  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  epidemic  of  1847,  which 
was,  however,  of  a  relatively  mild  character.  (iV.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surt/, 
Jornm.,  V.  206.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  in 
Charleston  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  The  great  experience  of 
that  distinguished  practitioner  gives  weight  to  the  following  quotation  from 
his  work  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  ''The  attack  is  apt  to  be  violent, 
and  its  jvogress  hasty,  in  the  sanguineous  and  plethoric.  For  the  intemperate 
there  is  almost  no  hope.  Nationid  habits  and  modes  of  life  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence. The  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch  afford  us  the  worst  cases;  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmem,  are  very  apt  to  recover.  Mid?Fay  stand  the  English- 
man, the  northerner,  and  the  mountaineer,  or  inhabitant  of  our  interior  country. 
Generally,  speaking,  the  more  recently  a  stranger  has  come  here  [Charleston, 
S.  C],  the  more  severe  his  attack.  Among  Uie.  young  children  assailed,  the 
ravages  of  tins  pestilence  are  very  great."  Q^age  353.) 

In  individual  eases,  unfavourable  symptoms  are  excruciating  pains  in  the 
fcMrehead,  back,  and  Umbs;  great  firequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a 
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gaseous  state  of  it^  or  h&  entire  absence  at  the  wrist ;  a  bIcKxi'fihot  appearance 
of  tbe  conjunctiva^  and  a  bronze  or  mahogany  colour  of  the  skin  ;  a  short  and 
violeot  febrile  st^e;  coma  or  convulsions;  a  slow  respiration  with  deep 
sighs ;  hkcough  j  excessive  reatlessness,  and  a  diapoBition  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  wulk ;  an  unnatural  apath}-,  or  an  expression  of  dogged  indifference  in 
ibe  advanced  stages;  a  voracious  appetite;  suppreBsion  of  urine;  a  universal 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  with  petechia ;  and,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  black 
vomit.  This  last  syxupfom  is  regarded  its  ulmost  necessarily  fatal ;  bat  oeca^ 
aional  recoveries  are  mentioned  by  authors  as  having  taken  place  after  its 
appearunee.  Dr.  Feuner  estimates  the  chances  of  recovery  at  about  one  in  a 
buntlred  cases,  {IIi»t.  of  tlw  TtUow  Ftt-er  (it  Nero  Orkans  in  1858,  p.  53.) 
A  total  suppression  of  urine  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainly  fata!  symptom  in 
adulta. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  favoar- 
able.  A  prolongation  of  the  primary  fever  beyond  the  accustomed  period, 
the  occurrence  of  a  moderate  ficcondary  fever,  and  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  at  any  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  are  also  favour- 
able signs*  The  production  of  strangury  by  blisters,  and  of  salivation  by 
mercury,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  The  occurrence  of  dark  bilious 
evacuations  is  sometimes  a  precursor  of  convalescence.  The  gradual  cleaning 
of  the  tongue  from  the  edgea,  along  with  a  subsidence  of  vomiting,  and 
diminution  of  tlie  epigastric  tenderness,  is  highly  favourable. 

Tnahnmt. — There  are  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  which  treatment 
be  of  no  avail.  The  patient  has  received  his  death  blow  at  the  beginnii 
There  are  others,  ag^iu,  so  mild  that  they  get  well  spontaneously,  under 
kind  of  management,  unle:*8  positively  destructive.  Ilence  the  great  uncer- 
tamty,  in  relation  to  the  iDfluence  of  remedies  in  this  complaint.  Under 
every  kind  of  treatment,  there  are  many  deaths  and  many  recoveries ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  treatment  has  had  any  inflnenoe 
upon  either  result.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that,  ij 
difiereut  epidemics,  and  at  different  periods  or  in  different  localities  of  ^ 
same  epidemie,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  violence  of  the  disease ; 
that  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  at  one  time  apparootly  very  successful,  may 
be  very  unsuccessful  at  another.  But  there  are  miuy  cases  of  intermediate 
grades  of  violence,  in  which  the  chances  may  be  nearly  equal  between  life 
and  death,  and  in  which  appropriate  measures  may  i  ucline  the  balance  favonr- 
ably.  Treatment,  therefore,  may  be  very  important  in  yellow  fever.  It  may 
rescue  the  intermediate  cases^  and  often  perhups  prev  Dnt  the  mild  from  assum- 
ing a  dangerous  form.  In  the  conflict  of  sentimeiat  between  tbe  different 
therapeutical  plans,  the  judicious  physician  will  aclec  %  that  which  best  accords 
with  his  pathological  views ;  and,  at  all  events,  will  shun  hazardous  measures 
unless  very  clearly  indicated.  The  following  method  is  that  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me  most  appropriate. 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  while  there  is  yet  no  great  gastric  irritability, 
and  no  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  emetio  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  esses  in  which  there  may  bo  reason  to  suspect  a  loaded  slate 
of  the  stomach.  The  slight  and  temporary  irritationL  of  the  emetic  will  be 
much  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  prese  ice  of  undigested  ffjod 
or  acrid  secretions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  is  appli* 
cable  only  to  the  earhest  stage,  and  under  the  oircumstances  mentioned* 
Should  there  be,  at  this  stago,  frequent  attempt.8  to  vom  it,  ^  ith  the  discharge 
of  only  a  little  acrid  matter,  it  would  be  proper  to  favour  the  efforta  of  the 
atomach  by  the  administration  of  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea. 

The  question  must  be  decided,  at  an  early  period,  whet  Jier  it  will  be  itt^ui- 
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Ate  to  use  the  lancet.  Od  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that,  to  be  efficient,  this 
Bust  not  be  postponed ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  haztfrdons  remedy 
tiler  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  days.  Bloedpg  will  not  cure  the  disease ;  nor 
BhoQld  it  be  employed  vaguely  with  this  view.  The  only  legitimate  indica- 
tion for  the  use  of  it  i&  to  diminish  the  danger  of  disorganization  from  the 
violence  of  inflammatory  excitement.  If  carried  too  far,  it  may  do  immense 
hirm  by  increasing  the  prostration  of  the  second  stage.  It  should  be  .resorted 
te  only  when  the  pulse  is  tense  and  strong.  When  this  is  very  frequent, 
or  readily  oompressible,  the  lancet  should  not  be  employed.  The  enormous 
Ueedings  which  have  been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  are,  in  my 
aiHuioDy  too  hazardous  to  be  justifiable  in  any  case.  Not  more  blood  should 
He  taken  than  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  pulse ;  and  this' 
addom  exceeds  fifteen,  twenty,  or  at  most  thirty  ounces  in  a  vigorous  adult. 
Less  than  the  lowest  quantity  mentioned  will  often  be  sufficient.  In  the 
gnat  majority  of  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  all. 

A  mercnrial  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.  The  constipation  of  the 
bowels^  and  hebetude  of  the  liver  call  for  this  remedy.  From  ten  to  twenty 
gruns  of  calomel  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  followed  in  the  course 
ef  a  few  hours  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic.  In 
lOAe  instances,  where  it  may  happen  to  accord  better  with  the  stomach  and 
tute  of  the  patient,  castor  oil  may  be  substituted.  Should  the  constipation 
be  obstinate,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  infusion  of  senna  in  connexion  with 
Epsom,  Glauber's,  or  Rochelle  salt,  or  to  croton  oil.  The  last  hais  been 
strongly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  two  drops.  Should  the  stomach  be  too 
irritable  to  retain  any  of  these  cathartics,  purgative  cnemata  should  be  sub- 
ititDtedy  while  the  calomel  is  repeated,  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  intervals, 
If  eircamstances  may  seem  to  require.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated)  they  should  be  kept  open,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint, 
\ff  moderate  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  magnesia,  the  Seidlitz  powders,  or 
enema ta.  Bhubarb  and  inagnesia  are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages ;  the 
hrmer  being  indicated  by  its  tonic,  the  latter  by  its  antacid  property. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  decide,  at .  a  very  early 
period,  whether  he  will  have  recourse. to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.     So  far  as  danger  in  yellow  fever  may  depend  upon  inflammation, 
the  mercurial  impression  upon  the  system,  as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
•Dtiphlogistic  means,  is  strongly  indicated.     Experience,  too,  would  seem  to 
pronounce  in  its  favour^  for  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  patients  almost 
always  recover,  if  salivation  can  be  effected  in  the  early  stage.     But  it  is  often 
difficult,  and  indeed  quite  impossible  to  bring  about  this  result.     Mercury 
aeems  incapable  of  taking  hold  of  the  more  violent  cases,  however  energetic- 
ally it  may  be  employed.     Besides,  in  many  cases,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
10  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  remedy  to  act,  before  fatal  symptoms 
mppear.     Hence,  many  practitioners  exclude  mercury  from  their  plans  of 
treatment.     They  assert  that  it  will  not  act  in  fatal  cases,  and  that  those  in 
^ich  salivation  can  be  effected  would  get  well  without  it.     But  this  reasoning 
doesniot  seem  to  me  to  be  sound.     It  cannot  be  known,  certainly,  that  the 
instances  in  which  salivation  occurs  would  end  in  recovery,  under  other  mea- 
sures.    The  circumstance,  that,  when  the  influence  of  mercury  is  experienced, 
the  patient  gets  well,  proves,  at  least,  that  the  remedy  can  do  no  great  harm. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  indicated  upon  general  therapeutical  principles,  if  it  is  not 
injurious,  and  if  its  influence  when  experienced  is  always  followed  by  fkvoura- 
bk  results,  whether  as  mere  consequences,  or  as  effects,  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety, and,  as  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  strong  propriety  in  employing  it. 
But  there  mnst  be  no  delay.     The  plan  mmit  be  commenced  immediately;  and 
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persevered  in  to  tlie  end.     la  tbiB  rapid  disease,  the  rule  wliich  is  applicable 

to  chronic  cases,  of  suspending  the  remedy  for  n  time  when  the  gutne  are 

touciicii,  must  not  be  obeyed.     Relaxation,  under  such  circtim&tances,  would 

j.be  often  to  let  the  enemy  escape  in  the  nioineiit  of  probable  victory.     The 

[.'tocrcury  sliould  be  persevered  in  until  the  symptoms,  of  the  disease  show  a 

I  decided  abatement.     The  best  meauB  of  obtaining  the  impression  is,  after  the 

,  td  mini  at  rati  on  of  the  purgative  dose  of  calomel  as  above  mentioned,  to  give 

ft  pill  of  two  grains  every  hour  or  two  without  interruption,  until  the  effect  is 

(produced.     In  ver}^  urgent  cases,  the  quantity  may  be  increased;  in  very 

^Hiild  ones  diminished.     Small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  are  more  efficient 

towards  affecting  the  system  than  the  same  quantity  in  larger  doses,  and  at 

longer  intervals.     Calomel  is  usually  well  borne  by  the  fifcomach.     It  may 

'even  compose  irritation  of  that  organ.     Should  it  too  much  disturb  the  bowels, 

it  may  be  combined  with  opium.     Recourse  may  be  had  also,  if  necessary, 

to  mercurial  frictions  and  mercurial  dressings  to  blistered  surfaces^  at  the 

eommenccmcnt  of  the  second  stage.     It  will  be  necessaj-y  to  be  more  cautious 

with  the  use  of  mercury  in  infantile  cases. 

But,  whether  the  mercurial  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  will  be  proper  to 
employ  febrifuge  remedies  duriug  the  existence  of  the  fever.  Nothing 
more  effectual  in  diminishing  the  heat,  and  composing  the  restlessness  of  t' 
\  itage,  than  the  external  application  of  cold  water,  Tbis  application  may 
I  made  by  eponging  the  patient  over  the  whole  body,  or  by  affusion.  The  Utter 
mode  is  most  effectual,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  cases  of  robust  individuals, 
Hot  too  far  advanced  in  life.  The  patient  being  seated  naked  over  a  proper 
.  recipient,  cold  water  should  be  poured  upon  him  unti!  the  skin  becomes  cool, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  palae  abates,  or  until  he  betrins  to  feel  slightly  chilly, 
•when  he  should  be  wiped  dry  and  placed  in  bed.  The  application  may  bo  re- 
peatedj  when  the  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  and  retJtlessness  return.  It  is  scarecly 
necessary  to  caution  the  practitioner  against  employing  this  measure,  in  any 
case  io  which  the  s^kin  is  not  universally  heated,  and  quite  destitute  of  moisture. 
Where  the  constitution  is  feeble,  and  the  grade  of  excitement  lower,  sponging 
with  warm  water,  or  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  would  be  preferable.  Should 
the  state  of  the  system  be  positively  asthenic,  spirit  mjiy  he  substituted  for 
water  as  a  lotion,  and  the  hot  vapoor  bath,  for  the  warm  or  cold  batb. 

Internally,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be  Employed  in  tbis  stage* 
Of  these  none  is  so  exactly  suited  to  the  case  as  the  effervescing  draught  (see 
F«Cr.  S.  IHspcnsatory)^  whieh^  besides  its  diaphoretic  operation,  has  the  effect 
of  frequently  composing  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach.  A  dose  of  it 
luay  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  during  the  height  of  the  fever*  Nitre  and 
the  antimooials  are  less  appropriate,  because  more  apt  to  produce  gastric  irri- 
tatiun.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  rather  feeble,  the  Dover's  powd^ 
may  often  be  used  advanfageously,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral  dii  "" 
In  similar  cases,  infusion  of  serpen taria  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether  are  api 
priate  remedies.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water  frequently 
and  in  small  quantities,  or  to  chew  aod  swallow  small  piec4^  of  ioe,  which  IS 
usually  very  grateful,  by  allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  fitomacb.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  not  i^  allow  so  large  a  quantity  of  ice  to  enter  th« 
fltomaoh  undissolved,  as  to  endanger  matcri?it  depression.  Iced  carbonic  acid 
water,  in  small  draughts  of  about  a  wine^lassful,  is  also  very  gr&tofol,  and 
useful  in  allaying  gastric  irritation. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  head  and  the  fitomacb.  For  the  pain  of  ika 
former,  leeches  or  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck; 
the  hair  should  be  thiuned  or  cut  off;  towels  wet  with  cold  water,  or  bladdert 
filkd  with  pounded  ice,  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  ficalp;  aady  (xaca* 
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Booally,  when  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  pain  severe,  cold  water  may  be 
ponied  from  a  moderate  height  upon  the  head,  held  over  a  basin.  At  the 
Mme  time,  hot  and  stimulating  pedilnvia  may  be  employed  as  revulsives.  For 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  best  remedies  are  those  already  mentioned ; 
f]i.i  the  effervescing  draught,  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  or  small  portions  of 
kse.  Small  doses  of  one  oif  the  salts  of  morphia  are  sometimes  useful,  in 
eoDnezion  with  the  draught,  or  with  other  medicines.  When  pressure  over 
the  stomach  occasions  much  pain,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
ioDowed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  unless  the  weight  of 
these  should  render  them  too  uncomfortable  to  the  patient.  Sinapisms  are 
sometimes  useful  in  the  early  stage. 

When  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and  the  second  stage  commences,  febri- 
fbge  and  depleting  remedies  must  be  abandoned,  and,  unless  symptoms  of 
eoDTmlescence  are  obvious,  without  suspending  the  mercurial  treatment,  mea- 
lues  should  be  employed  for  counteracting  the  inflammation  of  stomach,  and 
iBpporting  the  strength  of  the  patient.     For  the  former  purpose,  I  know 
nothing  better  than  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Ir- 
tine,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (^Eclectic  Repertoryy  x.  519.)     This  remedy  is  not 
^ypropriate  to  the  febrile  stag^,  nor  was  it  employed  in  that  «tage  by  Dr. 
Irvine.     The  period  for  beginning  with  its  use  is  wnen  the  heat  of  skin  and 
ficqoency  of  pulse  abate ;  while  a  yellow  hue  begins  to  show  itself  in  the 
conjunctiva  or  face,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  indicates  continued  or 
increasing  inflammation  of  the  stomach.     One  or  two  grains  should  be  given 
^^ery  hour  or  two,  and  the  remedy  continued  until  from  thirty  to  forty  grains 
liave  been  taken.     I  have  employed  it  in  some  bad  cases,  with  the  happiest 
JKwnlta.     In  one  of  them,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  had  begun  to 
9«ame  the  flaky  character  of  black  vomit ;  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.    I 
^ymfess,  however,  that  mj  experience  with  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  ample 
"to  justify  a  positive  recommendation,  upon  that  ground  alone.     We  employ 
"tlie  remedy,  with  great  advantage,  as  a  local  application  to  mucous  inflamma- 
turn,  as  in  that  of  the  rectum  and  urethra,  when  not  attended  with  high  vas- 
^olar  excitement;  and  this  is  the  exact  condition  presented  by  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever.     Besides,  the  astrin- 
gent properties  of  the  preparation  may  render  it  useful  in  preventing  the 
Usck  vomit,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  hemorrhage. 

But  the  case  should  not  be  trusted  to  this  remedy  alone.  The  epigastrium 
should  be  covered  by  a  large  blister,  and  the  same  application  may  be  made 
to  the  extremities,  in  order  to  support  the  system,  and  to  direct  excitement  to 
the  sur&ce.  Powdered  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered  sur- 
&oe,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  allaying  gastric 
irritability.  The  strength  must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutriment.  The  farina- 
oeous  drinks  and  weak  animal  broths,  or  a  little  milk  and  water,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from  the  use  of 
lime-water  and  milk,  in  the  quantity  of  a  tablespoon ful  of  each  every  hour. 

Should  the  system  show  signs  of  sinking,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
tODics  and  stimulants,  with  a  nutritious  diet.  Sulphate  of  quinia  or  the 
compound  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  capsicum,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  egg-nog,  milk-punch, 
strong  animal  broths  or  essences,  are  the  chief  means  to  be  used ;  and  from 
these  selections  and  combinations  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree of  prostration.  None  of  them  are  specific.  All  that  they  can  do  is  to 
npport  the  strength  of  the  system,  until  the  disease  shall  spontaneously  ter- 
minate. It  is  possible  that  the  capsicum  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  useful 
ai  alteratives  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    Should  any  one  of 
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these  remedies  occasion  burniog  pain  in  the  epigastriam,  it  must  he  omitted. 
Opium  should  he  freely  used^  aod  may  be  combined  with  any  one  of  them. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  with  budanum,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  is  a 
combinatitm  sometimes  especially  liseful.  Of  the  oil  from  twenty  drops  to 
half  a  fluidraehm  may  be  given  at  once,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of 
gum  arable,  and  repeated  every  hour.  Stimulatiug  frictions  should  also  be 
iU0d  in  very  prostrate  eases.  Should  hemorrhuge  from  the  atomach  or  bowels 
occur,  it  may  be  met  with  aeetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  kino,  and  pare 
tannic  acid,  severally  or  in  combination ;  and  opium  should  be  added  to 
whichever  of  these  remedies  may  be  employed. 

In  the  secondary  fever,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  febrile  diseases;  reference  being  always  hod  to  the 
strength  of  the  ays  tern. 

In  cases  of  a  low  form  at  the  beginning,  where  reaction  is  deficient  or  alto- 
gether wanting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ubo  the  means  which  are  recommended 
in  the  last  stages  of  ordinary  cases.  Kxtemal  stimulation  by  means  of  the 
hot  bath  and  powerful  rubefacients,  tonics  and  stimulants  by  the  stomach, 
and  stimulatiog  eDemntu  of  oil  of  lurpeutiuc,  brandy,  laudanum,  &e.,  must 
be  employed.  I  should  generally  prefer  for  internal  use,  in  such  cases,  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  latter  remedy  may  be  given  in 
large  doses,  as  much  even  as  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  houra, 
until  some  effect  may  oppear  to  have  been  produced.  Caaes  of  this  kiod, 
however,  too  frequently  bid  defiance  to  medicine. 

In  New  Orleans »  the  practice  of  giving  large  doses  of  qui  ma,  very  early  m 
the  disease,  is  asserted  by  some  tu  havo  been  attended  with  great  suece^. 
According  to  Dr  Fenner,  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  epidemic  of  1J^41  by 
assistant  surgeon  Charles  McCormick  and  Dr,  A,  J.  Wedderburn ;  and  baa 
been  eince  extensively  employed.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  sulphato 
of  f[uinia  are  given  at  onec,  sometimes  uncombined,  sometimes  in  connexion 
with  opium  or  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  both,  and  with  various  accessory 
treatment,  according  to  the  particular  views  of  ijie  practitioner.  Sooictimei 
the  quinia  is  repeated^  in  the  same  or  smaller  doses.  The  febrile  action  ia 
said  to  subside  very  speedily,  and  the  patient  frequently  to  enter  almost  im- 
mediately into  convalescence  j  but,  in  other  instances,  though  the  primary 
fever  may  be  apparently  cut  short,  and  the  secondary  fever  prevented,  yet  tba 
disease  marches  steadity  onward  to  black  vomit  and  a  fatal  issue,  a^  in  violent 
cases  treated  in  the  ordinary  mode.  {JS\  0.  J/tJ.  <t  Surg.  Joym.^  t.  208.) 
In  the  comparatively  mild  epidemtc  of  1847^  the  quinia  practice  was  found  iO 
Batiisfaetory  as  to  have  been  very  extensively  adopted  in  New  Orleans ;  but  in 
the  very  severe  one  of  1853  it  was  less  successful;  and  the  late  Dr.  Ilestar, 
editor  of  the  N^  0,  Med.  it*  *SVn/.  Jmtni.f  stated  in  the  last  number  of  tiuA 
journal  put  forth  under  his  supervision  (vol.  x.  p,  404),  that  it  had  not  proved 
satifafactory^  to  those  who  employed  it  in  the  latter  epidemic.  In  the  preceding 
number  (x.  27li),  he  made  the  foDowing  statement.  "In  the  commencement 
of  the  present  epidemic,  the  advcK:ates  of  large  doses  of  quinia  soon  found 
that  this  article  when  given  in  sedative  doses,  failed  to  accomplish  a  i 
although  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually  gave  way  to  its  use/' 

Dr.  II.  R,  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  found  the  chlorate  of  pot 
excellent  remedy  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease.  After  having 
evacuated  the  bowels,  he  gives  the  chlorate  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
drachms  in  divided  doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  employing  at  the 
the  same  time,  when  necessary,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  iced-water  to  tlia 
head.  {^CharluUm  Med.  Journ.  and  Ret.,  viii.  li*2.) 

Throughout  the  treatment,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tho- 
rough ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  personal  ck 
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finess  by  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  of  the  bedclothes.  All  excremcnti- 
tioas  matter  should  be  immediately  removed. 

It  18  proper  to  state,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever,  that  some  practitioners,  especially  in  the  French  West  Indies,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  mildest  measures ;  trusting  rather  to 
ika  resources  of  the  system,  aided  by  the  removal  of  noxious  influences,  than 
to  any  strong  remedial  impressions.  In  the  first  stage,  demulcent  beverages, 
diicken  water  with  a  little  nitre,  or  other  weak  ptisans,  perhaps  a  small 
Ueeding  when  the  excitement  is  great,  a  little  magnesia  now  and  then,  foment- 
ations or  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
the  warm  bath ;  in  the  latter  stages,  preparations  of  bark,  mineral  acids, 
CMnphor  injections,  &c.,  constitute  the  routine  of  the  treatment;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  success  of  the  plan  is  little  if  at  all  short  of  that  of  the 
■ore  energetic  methods  usually  employed. 

-  The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  even  more  important  than  its  treatment. 
In  relation  to  individuals,  when  circumstances  prevent  their  leaving  the  place 
in  which  the  disease  prevails,  they  should  select  a  residence  in  the  highest 
nd  healthiest  spots;  should  sleep  preferably  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house; 
fhoald  avoid  the  night  air ;  should  abstain  from  fatiguing  exercise,  exposure 
to  alternations  of  temperature,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  should  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  cheerful  and  confident  temper;  should  use  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  but  not  stimulating  diet ;  and,  if  compelled  to  enter  any  spot  in 
wbich  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  infected,  should  take  care  not  to  do  so 
iriben  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  body  exhausted  by  perspiration  or  fatigue. 
Attempts  to  guard  against  the  di8case  by  low  diet,  bleeding  and  purging,  or 
tlye  use  of  mercury,  arc  futile,  and  even  worse  than  futile.  The  feebler  the 
lyatem,  the  less  is  it  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  or  its  influence 
men  absorbed. 

The  public  also  have  important  duties  in  this  complaint.  Jjetting  alone 
ike  Tezed  question  of  quarantine,  we  may  insist  on  the  itecessity  of  estab- 
lUiing  hospitals  in  healthy  situations,  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  all 
aonrces  of  noxious  eflSuvia,  of  correcting  such  eflluvia  where  known  to  exist 
hf  fumigations  with  chlorine,  and  finally,  in  our  northern  cities,  where  the 
Emitfl  of  the  infected  neighbourhoods  are  often  well  defined,  of  removing  the 
inhabitants  from  within  these  limits,  and  excluding  the  entrance  of  others  by 
the  temporary  erection  of  fences  across  the  streets  or  avenues.  In  places 
where  the  residents  have  become  exempt  from  the  disease  by  habitual  exposure 
to  the  cause,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  and  exclude  strangers  and  children 
from  the  infected  districts. 


Article  IK 

ENTERIC  FEVER. 

^fn, — Typhoid  Fever. — Typhus  mitior. — NerrouB  Fever. — Abdominiil  Typhus. — Com- 
jBon  Continued  Fever. — £ntero-meseuteric  Fever. — Dotliincntcritis. — Follicular  £u- 
tftritis. 

This  is  a  common  febrile  affection,  presenting  a  considerable  diversity  of 
fl^mptoms,  yet  having  in  general  a  certain  recognizable  character,  and  pro- 
liably  constituting,  in  all  its  forms,  one  and  the  same  disease.  It  is  the 
ordinary  endemic  fever  of  Europe,  and  of  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  miasmatic  or  bilious  fevers  do  not  prevail,  and  is  more  or  less 
mingled  with  the  latter  within  their  own  special  limits.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
Ulitj  is  that  it  bebngs  to  the  whole  human  fiunily,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all 
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inbabited  Tegions*  Though  long  known  in  its  different  forms,  it«  identity  in 
these  forms  was  not  clearly  perceived  until  after  iIk?  researches  of  Louis, 
which,  by  determining  its  anatoraieal,  in  coimexion  with  its  exterior  charac- 
ter^ gave  118  the  means  of  recogniKing  it  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  disease  is  unsettled  and  perplexing.  By  some 
writers  it  is  dcTjomiriated  €onihiu€d  or  rommtm  vonfinnrd  /ever ;  but  this 
term  is  not  suffieiently  distinctive  j  as  other  fevcra,  equally  common  in  many 
situations,  are  equally  continued ;  and,  in  fact,  English  authors  generally 
confound  under  the  title  two  afTcctinaa^  which  arc  probably  quite  di.stinct; 
namely,  the  disease  unde/ con !^i deration  and  proper  typhus  fever.  The  name 
of  f^phoid  /evf^r,  applied  to  the  di^sease  by  LouL^,  and  now  much  in  use,  is,  I 
think,  Btill  more  unfortuaate.  Independently  of  the  fact,  that  the  complaint 
k  not  essentially  typhoid,  and  that  it  very  often  runs  its  whole  course  with- 
out any  symptom  analogous  to  those  which  characterize  typhus  fever,  there 
is  the  strong  objection,  that  any  other  febrile  affection  may  equally  assume 
the  typhoid  formj  so  that  a  mere  epithet,  applicable  to  a  common  condition 
of  disease,  is  thus  appropriated  to  a  distinct  complaint,  and  roust  inciitably 
lead  to  frequent  niis^eonceptions.  Bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  the 
different  exanthematous  fevers,  and  all  the  phlegmasiae  may  become  typhoid, 
as  well,  though  not,  it  is  trae»  m  frequently  as  the  one  in  question*  It  is 
highly  desirable,  therefore*  that  the  name  should  be  abandoned,  though  there 
is  reason  t^  apprehend  that  it  has  already  taken  root  too  de^^ply  to  be  easily 
eradicated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection,  denominated  tt/phm 
mitior  by  the  older  writers,  was  very  often  that  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing; but  the  name  is  objectionable,  as  implying  ooly  a  difference  in  degree 
between  this  and  true  malignant  typhus.  Nt^rmun  fevtr  is  less  inappropriate 
than  either  of  the  preceding  titles;  as  the  disease  is  pre*eminently  marked 
by  nervous  disorder,  and  the  cases  to  which  the  name  has  been  applied  have 
probably  in  general  Itelonged  to  it.  But  almost  all  fevers,  indeed  we  may 
say  without  qualiticatinii,  all  fevers  are  attended  with  some  degree  of  ncrvoua 
disorder  J  for  this  enters  into  the  very  definition  of  the  terra  fever;  and  the 
title,  theref[ire,  is  not  sutfioiently  distinctive.  Dofhuiententig  (from  2o9ti^^ 
pustule,  and  httpou,  intestine)  was  a  name  conferred  on  the  complaint  by 
Bretonneau^  and  was  intended  to  express  the  eruptive  character  of  the  intes^ 
tinal  affection  which  distinguishes  iL  DJfiridar  mferUis  had  the  fiame  ori- 
gin. Both  are  objectionable  upin  the  score,  that  they  consider  as  eesentiallj 
the  disease  what  is  a  mere  attendant,  ttmugh  a  very  common  one.  I  propose 
the  tide  of  Enter Iv  ffvcr  with  some  diffidence.  It  has  the  same  basis  a5  the 
Enterrt-mtsadcn'r  Jevrr  of  M.  Petit,  but  has  the  ndvantage  over  it  of  greater 
simplicity.  It  is  merely  intentlcd  to  express  the  fact,  that  this  fever  is  dis- 
tinguished from  ail  other  idiopathic  fevers  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
intestinal  di.sca.^e.  Other  fevers  are  attended  occa?*ionally  with  disease  of  the 
bowels;  this  almnpt  always,  if  not  essentially.  The  intestinal  affection  is  as 
characteristic  of  this  disciise  as  the  eruption  is  of  smallpox. 

S^mphmtSf  t Wr*ff ,  <t'r.— The  disejise  sometimes  begins  abruptly  by  a  chill, 
followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever  j  hut,  as  it  occurs  in  this  country, 
it  more  frequently  comes  on  insidiously,  and  increases  gradually,  so  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  point  of  commencement.  The  patient  is 
unoomfortable,  and  complains,  perhaps,  of  wearines*!,  general  uneasiness,  sore- 
DSBS  or  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  often  of  a  little  headache;  the  skin  is 
somewhat  heated,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  accelerated;  the  tongue,  if 
examined,  is  found  to  be  very  sliglitly  coated  with  a  thin  whitish  fur;  the 
appetite  is  impaired  though  not  quite  extinguiished;  and  these  symptoms  con- 
tinue, with  a  slowly  increasing  intensity,  but  with  a  tendency  to  daily  lemi^ 
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rion,  for  eeveral  days,  sometimes  even  for  a  week,  before  the  patient  feels 
himself  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  his  bed.  Frequently,  during  this  period, 
alight  chilliness  alternates  with  febrile  sensations ;  though  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  complains  of  no  chill  whatever,  and  distinct  rigors  or 
shivering  are  rare.  When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  the  chilliness 
oeascs,  and  does  not  return,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the  commencement  of  some 
incidental  inflammation.  There  is  also  not  unfirequently,  during  this  inehoa- 
ftiYe  stage,  some  looseness  of  bowels,  amounting  often  to  diarrhoea;  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  generally  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the 
lotion  of  cathartic  medicine,  which  operates  in  much  smaller  doses  than  usual, 
or,  if  given  in  the  full  dose,  produces  more  than  the  usual  effect. 

The  disease,  being  now  fairly  under  way,  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  fever;  such  as  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  flushed  face, 
puDA  in  the  head,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  great  general  weak- 
ness. But  the  symptoms  are  also  somewhat  peculiar.  The  pulse,  though 
sometimes  but  moderately  accelerated,  not  exceeding  90  or  100  in  the  minute, 
and  of  considerable  fulness  and  strength,  is  in  other  instances,  and  especially 
ID  females,  very  frequent,  small,  and  compressible,  often  amounting  to  from 
110  to  120  or  more.  The  flush  in  the  face  is  of  a  somewhat  more  purple 
tint  than  in  most  other  cases  of  fever;  and,  when  it  is  absent,  there  is  not 
Uifrequently  a  dusky  hue  of  the  complexion,  with  a  certain  heaviness  or  dul- 
Bess  of  expression,  which  may  bo  very  slight  in  some  cases,  but  is  very 
•triking  in  others.  Headache,  in  some  degree,  is  very  seldom  absent;  and 
BOt  nnfrequently  it  is  the  chief  subject  of  complaint.  The  patient  also  often 
ozperieuces  pains  in  the  back  or  limbs,  and  sometimes  has  a  feeling  of  uni- 
veraal  soreness,  as  if  bruised,  or  greatly  fatigued.  Sometimes  there  is  much 
natlessness,  with  want  of  sleep.  A  characteristic  symptom  is,  in  many  in- 
iUnoeSy  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which,  however,  is  generally 
alight,  and  no  otherwise  important  than  as  a  sign.  In  very  many  cases,  a 
tendency  is  observed  in  the  febrile  symptoms  to  remission,  sometimes  daily, 
•ometimes  twice  a  day;  and  occasionally  the  exacerbations  subside  with  slight 
perspiration;  though  this  is  much  less  frequent  and  more  sparing  in  enteric, 
than  in  bilious  or  miasmatic  fevers. 

These  symptoms  continue  with  little  other  change  than  a  gradual  increase, 
tn  several  days.  The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  less  strong;  the 
aikin  acquires  a  heat  and  aridity  which  are  often  described  as  acrid  or  pun- 

Snt ;  the  obtuseness  of  countenance  and  duskiness  of  complexion  deepen ; 
e  tongue  remains  slightly  covered,  or  coats  itself  with  a  thicker  fur,  in 
either  case  showing  a  tendency  to  dryness  or  clamminess,  and  often  appear- 
ing red  at  the  tip  and  borders;  the  stomach,  though  often  retentive,  is  some- 
times irritable;  diarrhoea  is  not  unfrequent;  transient  pains  are  often  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  and 
A  slight  degree  of  tympanitic  distension  in  the  bowels  is  discovered  upon  per- 
enssion,  with  a  gurgling  sound  upon  pressure  by  the  hand.  A  cough  fre- 
quently sets  in,  either  dry,  or  accompanied  with  a  slight  mucous  expectora- 
tion; and  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  are  detected  by  the  stethoscope. 
The  urine  is  sometimes  little  changed,  sometimes  sc;inty,  high-coloured,  and 
oflTensive.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease,  until  about  the  seventh  or  ninth 
day  from  the  time  of  complete  formation. 

Other  symptoms  are  now  superadded.  The  tongue,  previously  moist  or 
dammy,  often  becomes  quite  dry,  and  assumes  a  brownish  colour.  Deglutition 
is  sometimes  painful  or  difficult.  The  abdomen  is  obviously  distended,  so  us  fre- 
quently to  present  a  convex  outline  from  the  cnsiform  cartilage  to  the  pubcs, 
when  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and  upon  percussion,  sounds  hollow  or  ty  mpa- 
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jiitic.  If  the  surface  be  carefully  examineti,  red  spnta  like  flea-bites  will  show 
themselves,  usually  appeariug  at  firBt  ia  small  numbers  upon  tbe  abdorucu,  but 
sfierw^rda  iucrcasing,  and  soractiinesi  extending  to  the  chest,  aod  eveo  to  the 
limb^  aod  face.  At  the  sauic  tiiuc^  a  close  inspection  will  often  detect  an 
enipiion  of  small  vesi tries,  called  Rudiimlua,  upon  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  and  occiisionally  also  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  nervoiiB 
»ymptoms  become  more  decided.  Delirium  or  stupor  often  takes  the  pkee  of 
tlic  hesiditche  with  which  the  patient  had  been  tormented.  Ringing  or  bua- 
2\n(f  in  the  ears  is  followed  by  hardness  of  hearing,  amounting  eometinies  to 
deafness.  Tlie  ejes  are  often  injected.  The  tongue  ia  protruded  with  diffi- 
cn by,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  tremble  in  the  effort. 

If  the  disca^ic  continue^  a  completely  typhous  eondition  i»at  length  developed. 

rThc  tongue  is  often  incrusted  with  a  brown  or  black  coating,  or  is  dry,  pa^hed, 

Lind  sore  ;  while  dark  sordes  collect  upnn  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips     The  piilsQ 

becomes  exceedingly  frrNjUent  and  fcchlc.     The  surtuce  la  either  univcrsallj 

kol  and  dry,  or  hot  in  some  parts  while  it  is  cool  in  others ;  and  a  pecniimr 

pleasant  odour  often  exhales  from  the  body  ;  stibsinltus  tendinum,  twitching 

fjCff  the  facial  rauscles^  and  even  epileptiform  spasms  sometimes  make  their  np- 

earanoe.     The  patient  ia  very  feeble,  lying  on  his  back,  and  often  slipping 

[involuntarily  down  in  the  bed.     lie  picks  at  the  bedclothes,  or  at  icnnpiij- 

Vftry  objects  in  the  air;  mutters  haJf-formed,  delirious  sentences,  or  exhibits 

a  profound  coma;  and  souietimes,  under  the  influence  of  a  potent  dcliriuro, 

I^ttlempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  unless  guarded,  reaches  the  door  of  hia 

J  chit 01  her,  and  perhaps  falls  exhuusted*     Other  oocasional  symptoms  are  io- 

•  voluntary  feeal  evacuations,  retention  of  unne,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowela 

or  nostrils,  and  petechia?  and  vibiccs  upim  the  skin.     Vitality  is  so  feeble  in 

the  ^kin,  that  blistered  surfaces  often  slnugh,  and  gangrenous  eschars  are  pro- 

kduced  in  parts  exposed  to  continued  pressure^as  over  the  sacrum,  or  upon  the 

hips. 

Finally,  if  the  ease  is  to  end  nnfavoarably,  the  pulse  gives  way,  and  becomM 
i  either  excessively  frei|nent  and  fiutteringy  or  slow  and  acaroely  perceptible ; 
the  extremities  become  cool  and  chimmy,  or  the  whole  surfaee  is  bathed  in  ft 
clarauiy  sweat ;  the  abdomen  is  often  enormously  distended  ;  hiccough  some- 
times occurs ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippoiTatic  a^tpect ;  and  life  is 
fluietly  and  almost  inseosibly  extinguished.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
i  fatal  issue  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  death  is  preceded  by  apparently 
painful  struggles  or  convulsions. 

When  a  favourable  termination  is  to  take  place,  the  tongue  becomea  moisl| 

Lind  begins  to  clean  itself  gradually  at  the  tip  and  edges;  the  pulse  lessenA  ia 

I  frequency  and  acfiuires  greater  fulness  ;  the  skin  relaxes,  becoming  cooler  and 

•less  dry  j  the  stupor  or  delirium  subsides  ;  the  patient  pays  more  attention  to 

things  around  him,  and  exhibita  more  sniicitude  for  himself;  the  abdominal 

distension  diminishes,  and  some  inclination  for  food  returns,  or  at  least  leal 

I  ^version  for  it  is  displayed.    Convalescence,  under  these  eirenmstances,  speedily 

[takes  place;  and  not  un  frequently  the  emaciation  becomes  more  evident  at  this 

moment  tlian  it  was  before. 

In  other  instances,  especially  in  severe  and  more  protraoted  caaefi,  the  confso 
18  somewhat  different.  Instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges,  the  tongne 
throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes,  generally  at  first  from  the  centre  or  towards  the 
btse,  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  red,  and  somewhat  shining,  as  if  the  papillarj 
structure  had  been  partially  destroyed.  This  state  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  soreness  of  the  fauces;  and  the  velum  pendulum  and  half  arches 
will,  if  examined,  be  found  covered  with  an  exudation,  which  they  are  begin- 
ning to  part  with.     This  is  usually  a  sign  of  an  approaching  amelioration  of 
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the  symptoms.  If  tbe  tongue,  when  thns  cleaned,  remain  moist,  eonyaleseenoe 
may  be  pretty  confidently  expected,  though  it  is  always  tedious.  In  some  in-  ' 
stances,  the  tongue  coats  itself  over  again,  and  again  becomes  clean ;  and  this 
change  may  take  place  more  than  once.  Occasionally,  too,  a  thmsh-like  exu- 
dation appears  upon  its  surface.  But  still,  if  the  moisture  continue,  the  prog- 
BOfis  is  ultimately  favourable. 

If,  however,  at  any  time  during  the  above  cleaning  process,  or  even  after  it 
has  been  completed,  the  tongue  should  become  permanently  dry,  tbe  Bvmp- 
toms  are  again  aggravated,  and  the  patient  again  thrown  into  danger.  I  have 
ascribed  this  result  to  an  increase  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  is  a  promi- 
■ent  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  have  found  it  to  yield  most  happily  to  treat- 
ment addressed  to  that  afifection. 

But,  as  before  obmrved,  the  convalescence  after  this  mode  of  cleaning  of  the 
lODgue  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  and  often  very  much  so.  It  implies  a  de- 
gree of  mischief  to  the  organization  which  time  only  can  repair.  Sometimes 
months  elapse  before  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health.  The  pulse  remains 
long  frequent,  a  febrile  paroxysm  somewhat  resembling  hectic  occasionally  ap- 
pears every  day,  there  are  copious  and  debilitating  sweats  at  night,  the  appe- 
tite is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  are  disturbed  by  slight  causes.  Troublesome 
nervous  symptoms  also  frec|uently  occur ;  such  as  wakefulness,  depression  of 
spirits,  weakened  memory,  childish  fretfulness,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  im- 
perfect delirium  or  insanity,  though  this  is  rare.  The  lower  extremities  some- 
times become  painful  and  edematous.  Troublesome  and  tedious  abscesses  oc- 
casionally break  out,  especially  near  the  parotid ;  and  boils  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  At  length,  these  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  the  appe- 
tite returns,  and  even  becomes  insatiable,  and  the  patient  rapidly  acquires 
strength  and  flesh.  Not  unfrequently,  the  premature  or  excessive  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  causes  disagreeable  intestinal  symptoms ;  and  I  have  known  it 
apparently  to  be  tbe  cause  of  a  fatal  relapse.  The  patient  generally  loses  his 
hair,  which,  however,  grows  again  ;  and  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  is  apt  to  desquamate. 

There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  termination  of  this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
neter,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  with- 
<mt  any  premonition  of  danger,  perhaps  even  in  the  midst  of  convalescence, 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  exceedingly  tender  to  the 
touch.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pain ;  but  only  tenderness.  The  knees  are 
drawn  up,  and  the  face  assumes  an  anxious  and  even  ghastly  expression. 
Rigors,  an  exceedingly  frequent  and  contracted  pulse,  obstinate  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  are  also  frequent  symptoms.  A  collapse  of  the  circulation  and 
of  the  surface  precedes  death,  which  takes  place  usually  within  a  day  or  two, 
though  life  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  a  week.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms 
is  a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  escape  of  its  liquid  contents,  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  more  frequently  the  mild  than  the 
aggravated  cases  of  the  disease,  that  are  liable  to  this  serious  accident.  It 
oocnra  at  variable  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  having  been  noticed 
at  early  as  the  twelfth  day,  and  as  late  as  the  fortieth. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  uncertain,  but  usually  protracted.  Death 
may  take  place  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day ;  but  so  early  a  termination  is 
▼ery  rare.  Glenerally  it  occurs  in  the  couvse  of  the  second  or  third  week,  and 
aometimes  not  till  tbe  end  of  six  weeks,  or  even  later.  The  period  of  conva- 
lescence is  equally  variable.  It  sometimes  begins  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
bat  very  rarely  before  the  third  week.  £ven  tho  mildest  oases  run  on  to  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ;  those  of  a  severer  character  seldom  become  con- 
valescent before  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  not  unfrequently 
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we  witness  recoveries  even  after  the  sixth  week.  The  average  duration  of 
cases  may  be  stated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  The  disease  seldom  lasts 
lon^r  than  sixty  days,  though  it  has  no  fixed  limits. 

Certain  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  so  important| 
in  reference  to  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  as  to  require  separate  consideration. 

Diarrhoea^  according  to  Louis,  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom,  having  been 
absent  in  only  three  of  the  cases  examined  by  him.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  occurrence  of  liquid  stools  constitutes  diarrhoea  in  the  esti- 
mation of  that  author,  though  there  may  be  only  one  daily.'  But  even  with 
this  limitation,  the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
this  country ;  at  least  as  it  has  occurred  within  my  own  observation.  Diar- 
rhoea is  undoubtedly  frequent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  considered 
among  the  diagnostic  symptoms ;  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  wanting.  J 
have  noticed,  however,  that,  even  when  there  is  apparent  constipation,  the 
bowels  are  acted  on  by  purgative  medicine  much  more  readily  and  abundantly 
than  in  most  other  febrile  diseases.  So  nrach  is  this  the  fact,  that  in  a  doubt- 
ful case  of  fever,  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  effect  from  purgative  medicine 
should  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  diarrhoea  sometimes  precedes  the  fever;  but'more  frequently  com- 
mences during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  is  occasionally 
postponed  to  a  much  later  period.  The  stools  may  be  only  one  or  two  dfuly, 
or  more  frequent,  up  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more.  They  are  generally  yellowish  or 
brownish,  and  apparently  healthy  except  in  consistence.  This  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  disease.  While  in  other  severe  fevers  the  discharges 
are  almost  always  greatly  altered,  in  this,  they  often  remain  nearly  natural  with 
the  exception  alluded  to,  throughout  the  complaint.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
are  black  or  bloody,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages ;  and,  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  oases,  they  are  dysenteric.  The  diarrhoea  undoubtedly  de- 
pends upon  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  has 
not  been  found  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  characteristic  disease  of  the 
aggregated  intestinal  glands.  It  is  generally  attended  with  pains  in  the  alh 
domen,  which,  though  not  usually  very  severe,  are  often  troublesome.  WTien 
wanting,  they  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  pressure.  They  may  be  present 
also  when  there  is  no  diarrhoea. 

Tympanites^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  of 
enteric  fever.  I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  a  case  without  some  degree  of  it 
It  does  not  begin  with  the  disease ;  coming  on  usually  about  the  seventh  day, 
though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third.  At  first  it  is  not  very  obvious.  There 
may  be  a  slight  increase  of  tension  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but  percussion 
is  necessary  to  the  certain  detection  of  the  symptom.  It  increases  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  and  soon  becomes  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  general  it  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  being  moderate  in  mild  cases,  and 
greater  in  the  severe.  Sometimes  it  is  very  great,  causing  an  enormous  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration  by  pressure  upon 
the  diaphragm.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occasions  great  distress  to  tlie 
patient.  It  is  also  injurious  by  distending  the  bowels,  so  that  they  cannot  aet 
pn  their  contents.  This  morbid  collection  of  air  is  chiefly  in  the  colon ;  the 
small  intestines  being  comparatively  little  affected. 

The  rose-coloured  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
enteric  fever.  This  consists  of  small  red  spots,  usually  roundish,  and  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  though  sometimes  larger,  often  slightly  prominent,  and  dis- 
appearing under  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  return  upon  the  removal  of  the 
pressure.  They  are  nsver  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but 
generally  first  make  their  appearance  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  days^ 
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and  occasionally  later.  They  occur  in  general  first  and  most  numerously  on 
the  abdomen,  extending  afterwards  to  the  breast,  and  occasionally  also  to  the 
extremities,  and  even  to  the  back  and  faee,  though  very  rare  in  the  last  men- 
tioned position.  I  have  seen  them  abundant  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thighs,  and  confined  to  that  place.  Their  number  varies  greatly,  some- 
times, not  exceeding  two  or  three,  sometimes  being  almost  countless.  They 
appear  in  successive  crops,  each  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  then  gradually 
iiding;  and  the  whole  period  of  the  eruption  varies,  according  to  Louis,  from 
three  to  fifteen  days.  Though  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  some 
period  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  they  are  not  so  in  all.  Out  of  seventy 
cases  referred  to  by  Ghomel  and  G^nest,  they  were  absent  in  sixteen,  or  about 
oiie-<|uarter.  As  the  disease  has  occurred  to  my  own  observation,  they  are  very 
aeldom  absent ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  &om  their  small  number,  faint- 
ness,  and  fugitive  character  in  many  cases,  they  are  often  only  overlooked 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

These  spots  must  not  be  confounded  with  petechise,  which  also  appear  in 
this  disease,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  considered 
strictly  as  an  eruption;  consisting  merely  of  blood  extravasated  in  the  skin. 
They  are  distinguishable  usually  by  their  more  livid  colour,  by  never  project- 
ing above  the  surface,  and  by  not  disappearing  upon  pressure.  They  occur 
much  leas  frequently  than  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  and  are  more  common 
in  genuine  typhus  fever  than  in  the  enteric.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhagic 
effusion  is  more  extensive,  consisting  of  patches  or  vibices. 

Suffamina  arc  minute  vesicles,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head,  but  sometimes  larger,  either  circular  or  oval,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness  and  transparency,  often  requiring  to  be  viewed  obliquely  in 
order  to  be  seen.  They  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the  touch.  They 
oocur  usually  on  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  especially  towards  the 
•boulders,  or  near  the  axilla  or  groin;  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  upon  the 
trunk  and  limbs;  and  I  have  known  them  to  cover  thickly  almost  the  whole 
body,  except  the  face.  The  period  of  their  eruption  is  generally  later  than 
that  of  the  red  spots,  being  rarely  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  day.  They 
ire  also  less  constant,  and  less  characteristic,  occurring  in  other  febrile  affec- 
tions as  well  as  in  that  under  consideration. 

Cough  and  the  bronchial  rales  are  very  common  in  this  complaint.  The 
cough  is  either  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  with  very 
little  or  no  soreness  or  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The  dry  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales  may  be  heard  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  thorax,  and 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oppression  or  dyspnoea  than 
in  ordinary  catarrhal  affections.  They  thus  afford  an  important  diagnostic 
aign.  They  are  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  they  begin 
with  the  disease;  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  lapse  of  about  a  week. 
Occasionally,  they  give  place  to  a  crepitant  or  sub-crcpitant  rale,  indicating 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

The  pulse  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  full  and 
strong,  sometimes  even  from  the  commencement  rather  feeble,  and  almost 
always  becoming  so  as  the  disease  advances.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
in  different  cases.  I  have  known  it  not  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and 
differing  from  the  natural  state  only  by  its  weakness.  This,  however,  is 
exceedingly  rare.  A  moderate  degree  of  acceleration,  with  some  fulness  and 
strength,  is  not  uncommon  in  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  tdose 
which  are  more  severe.  But  if  there  be  any  one  condition  of  pulse  more 
characteristic  than  another,  it  is  that  of  frequency,  smallness,  and  want  of 
strength.     Such  is  often  its  condition  at  the  outset ;  and,  when  this  is  not 
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the  case,  there  is  a  very  general  tcTidencj  to  it  m  tho  progress  of  the  dJseiM, 
The  ouuiber  of  piilmlioos  is  oft^^n  at  first  from  110  to  1'20,  and  eometitnes 
inLTejxaes  to  IJiO^  140,  mid  even  to  160»  before  the  clofse.  In  the  last  stage, 
the  pulse,  along  with  its  frequency  and  feeblenej*8,  is  oceastoniilly  irregulftr 
and  ioiennittent;  and  Lc>uis  has  found  this  condition,  in  most  cases,  asso- 
ciated with  goftening  of  the  htart.  Instead  of  increasing  in  frequency  in  the 
prostrate  state  of  system,  it  soiuetimea  becomes  even  shjwer  thivn  in  health, 
and  exceedingly  feeble,  iDdicatin^  an  absence  f»f  irritating  influences,  or  an 
extniordinury  insensibility  to  their  action.  In  the  former  caae,  this  condition 
of  the  pulse  is  faYonrable,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Ufmorrhdffe  is  not  an  unfrecjuent  symptom  of  enteric  fever.  In  the  eaflj 
stage,  it  takes  place  from  the  nostrils,  and  is  highly  characteristic.  The  epi** 
taxis  m  usually  very  moderate,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  drops,  and  very 
seldom  in  any  deg^e  alarming.  In  some  rare  c^sea,  however,  it  is  more 
copious,  cppecially  at  a  late  period^  and  demands  the  interference  of  remedies. 
But,  in  relation  to  \is  effects,  kernnrrhaf/r  from  fh^  /w>*rc/x,  which  occaFionaHj 
takes  place  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  much  more  important.  This  is  oflen, 
at  the  same  time,  a  bad  sign,  and  injurious  by  the  exhaustion  it  producer. 
It  requires  the  careful  attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  stools  should 
always  be  examined  in  reference  to  it  lu  amnc  instances,  the  blcwd  is  red 
and  but  little  changed,  in  others  it  is  blackish  and  disintegrated.  Oeen-^ion- 
ally  bleeding  takes  place  from  other  mucous  surfaces;  and  peteehiae  are  nc*thing 
more  than  examples  of  an  interstitial  hemorrhage. 

The  jtrrvouji  ^mpfornfi  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  enteric  fever.  IL^ad' 
arhe  has  been  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  common  and  troublesnme 
gyinptoms.  It  is  seldom  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  case.  In  general, 
it  ia  heavy  and  dull  rather  than  acute,  mo.^^t  frequently  occupying  the  forehend 
and  eyes,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  aonictimea 
affecting  the  whole  head.  The  eyes  are  occasionally  sore  to  the  touch,  or 
upon  motion.  Not  ud frequently »  also,  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders, 
and  in  the  loins  and  extremities;  but  this  generally  soon  ceases. 

The  headache  usually  continues  for  a  week,  after  which  it  oft^n  gives  way 
to  stupor  or  delirium,  and  does  not  return  when  these  arc  dissipated. 

Dninem  or  hrbrtuife  of  mind  is  one  of  fbo  njnst  common  symptoms,  often 
appearing  early  in  the  disease,  and  showing  itself  in  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  is  apt  to  be  blank,  apathetic,  or  dejected.  There  ia  often  an 
indisposition  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  patient  answers  questions  reluctantly, 
or  shortly,  as  if  vexed.  This  heaviness  usually  increases  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, till  it  amounts  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma  ;  but  this  is  seldom 
BO  profound  that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  by  spcMiking  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice.  The  stupefaction  does  not  yield  the  comfort  of  sleep ;  for  the  patient 
often  complains,  in  the  midst  of  it,  of  a  want  of  rest.  Instead  of  it,  there  is 
sometimes  morbid  vigilance,  with  great  restlessness  and  jactitation. 

Delirium  often  appears  after  several  days,  but  usually  not  in  any  eon- 
siderable  degree  until  the  seventh  day  or  later  In  general  it  ia  mild,  indi- 
cating rather  want  of  power  in  the  brain  than  iiTitation.  If  the  attention  is 
strongly  fixed,  the  mind  often  acts  correctly;  and  it  becomes  wandering  only 
when  left  to  itself  Thi.s  wandering  is  especially  observable  upon  waking 
from  sleep,  and  in  the  night.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  deUrium  is 
violent  and  even  furious,  so  that  the  patient  screams  loudly,  and  require 
force  to  restrain  him.     Occasionally  it  is  fantastic,  and  somewh.i'  !  'ral^ 

inducing  the  strangest  and  most  whimsical  notions,  and  correspon  ^ria. 

Thus,  I  have  known  a  patient  to  have  the  idea  that  he  was  taking  a  vvitlk. 
And  to  imitate  with  the  arms  and  legs^  while  lying  in  bed,  the  motioutt  of 
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that  kind  of  exercise.  A  not  unfrequent  notion  is,  that  he  is  absent  from 
home.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  the  delirium  is  apt  to  become  low 
and  mattering ;  the  patient  lying  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  mttering,  in  a 
low  or  whispering  voice,  brd^en  sentences,  haying  only  a  yagne  connexion. 
OoeasioDally,  however,  even  in  this  stage,  it  is  violent;  and  the  patient,  un- 
less restrained,  will  rise  from  his  bed,  and  even  leave  his  chamber.  The 
■tnppr  and  delirium  sometimes  alternate,  and  are  not  unfrequently  combined. 
The  latler  is  usually  later  in  appearing  than  the  former. 

Uardneu  of  hearimj  is  another  highly  characteristic  symptom,  which  I 
IttTe  not  observed  so  strikingly  or  frequently  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 
Sometimes  it  is  slight,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  deafness. 
It  does  not  usually  occur  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  tinnitus  aurium. 

A  tendenqf  to  sloughing  of  the  skin  is  much  more  striking  in  the  advanced 

than  the  early  stages.     It  shows  itself  particularly  when  the  surface  has  been 

inflamed,  as  by  blisters  or  sinapisms,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and 

friction,  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  body  in  one  position.     Blisters 

i^re  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  this  e£Fect,  when  applied  furthest  from  the 

Oftntre  of  circulation.     The  insensibility,  more  or  less  complete,  which  is  so 

^ommon  in  this  disease,  favours  the  production  of  eschars  from  pressure^ 

Ite  patient  is  not  sensible  of  the  mischief,  and  does  not  therefore  change  his 

SKMtion.     The  first  effect  is  to  produce  a  deep  redness,  which  is  followed  by 

^^  separation  of  the  cuticle,  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  an  ulcer, 

^^hen  the  case  is  sufficiently  protracted.     The  feeble  capillary  circulation,  and 

^^iminished  vitality  of  the  surface,  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  mischief. 

^>One  other  symptom  deserves  particular  notice.     I  allude  to  the  retention 
^^/  urinCf  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  advanced  stage.     In  consequence  of 
^^fective  sensibility,  urine  accumulates  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  produce  con« 
^iderable  distension  before  the  want  of  micturition  is  felt;  and  then  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder  has  been  put  so  much  upon  the  stretch  as  to  have 
^ost  its  power  of  contraction,  and  the  accumulation  goes  on  increasing.     Enor- 
^aons  distension  is  thus  sometimes  induced,  endangering  inflammation  or 
>iptare  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder.     When  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility 
Remains,  great  uneasiness  is  produced,  which  is  in  some  cases  referred  to  its 
1>ioper  position  by  the  patient,  but  in  others  only  occasions  restlessness  and 
ttioaaing.     In  complete  insensibility,  no  consciousness  of  inconvenience  is 
evinoed.     The  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  led  ipto  error  by  the  fact,  that  a 
flUgbt  involuntary  stillicidium  of  urine  is  apt  to  take  place  in  these  cases^ 
which  is,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent  continued  accumulation.     In  all 
eases  of  enteric  fever,  the  physician  should  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
tUs  accident  in  the  latter  stages.     Though  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the 
eoexistenoe  of  tympanites,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  may  be  usually  de- 
tected at  onoe  by  the  dulness  which  it  yields  on  percussion  over  the  pubes. 

H.  Martin  Solon  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine  in  this 
disease.  He  has  found  it  to  be  more  scanty,  higher  coloured,  and  denser  than 
in  health,  eaually  acid  if  not  more  so,  much  more  abundant  in  urea,  and  oo- 
casionallj  alouminous,  especially  in  severe  cases,  in  which  this  character  of 
the  secretion  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  (^Archives  Ghiirale^^ 
ie  i^.,  zv.  545.)  Br.  J.  W.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  found  it  frequently 
ilbuminous  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  has  noticed  that  in  the  fiital  cases  this 
iapregnation  continues  until  death,  while,  in  those  which  recover,  it  sometimes 
diiappears  when  convalescence  is  completed,  and  sometimes  persists  for  an 
ittdefinite  period  afterwards.  (^Ed,  Month.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Oct.  1852,  p. 
384.)    Mr.  0.  W.  Edwards  has  found  the  urine  in  the  early  stages  invariably 
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destitute  of  albumen,  but  heavier  tbaa  in  health  in  consequence  of  the  CTceea 
of  urates.  He  tbinks  that  albumen  appeara  only  when  the  crisis  ia  past, 
(i^*W.,  Sept,  1853,  p,  236.) 

Vai'it'liea  iifid  Campfieations, — Though  the  description  above  given  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in  not  a  few 
which  require  notice. 

In  some  inatancegf  the  di^ase  presents  no  other  symptoms  than  tho«e  of  a 
moderate  fever,  with  the  cbarftcteristic  pbeuomemi  of  a  slight  diarrhoea  or 
tendency  towards  it|  some  meteorism  of  the  abdomen,  and  perhaps  a  few  rose- 
coloured  spots.  The  tongue  remains  soft,  moiatj  and  whitish  throagh<iutj 
there  is  no  vomiting,  no  considerable  nervous  disorder,  no  great  prostration, 
in  fine,  none  of  those  peculiar  fiymptoras  usualJj  denominated  typhous.  Tiie 
disease  runs  its  course  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  even  in  less  time»  and 
then  subsides  spontaneously,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effects.  Such  cases  are 
often  mist4iken  for  miasmatic  remittent,  especially  as  they  not  uufrequcnlly 
liave  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tomj  80  much  eo  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  upon  a  superficial  examination, 
that  the  disease  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  mucous  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.    There  are  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  a  slightly  furred  tongue,  and 
perhaps  some  restlessness,  mental  depresfiion  or  disquietude,  or  other  slight 
nervous  symptom;  but  little  or  no  headache  or  other  sign  of  cerebral  diaorder, 
little  heat  of  akin,  no  groat  prostration,  and  no  typhous  phenomena.     The 
disease  may  thus  run  on  for  several  weeks,  exciting  little  solicitude,  except  by 
its  obstioacy.     I  have  been  repeatedly  called  in  consultation,  in  such  ci 
and  have  been  able  to  detect  their  true  nature  by  an  examination  of  the 
domen,  which  is  always  somewhat  tympauiticj  and  often  exhibits  the 
coloured  spots.    If  not  arrested^  tijo  Q^se  at  length  assumes  a  more  characterisl 
form.    The  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  skin  arid,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  aud 
the  abdomen  prominently  tympanitic;  stupor  or  delirium  sets  in  j   and  the        : 
other  symptoms,  already  enumerated  as  marking  the  laat  stage,  make  their 
appearance  in  greater  or  less  severity.  I 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  more  rapid  and  violent  in  their  character,        I 
in  which  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  gastrio  or  hepatic  di^jorder,  or        ' 
of  both.     Along  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  we  have 
much  nausea  and  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  matter,  tenderness  of  the  epigM^^J 
trium,  and  not  unfrei^uently  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  skin.    ^^^^H 
cases  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  bilious  fever     They  are  apt  to  run  their 
oourae  rapidly,  and  sometimes  terminate  fatally  before  the  rose-coloured  erup- 
tion has  appeared.    I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  consultation,  which  was 
considered  by  a  skilful  and  experienced  physician  as  bilious  fever,  but  which       j 
I  suspected  to  be  enteric  fever  from  the  state  of  the  bowels,  connected  with^^H 
commeocing  meteorism,  and  the  character  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.     TH^^^ 
patient  died  in  about  a  week,  and  the  glandular  patches  of  Payer  were  found       * 
enormously  enlarged. 

Soniedmea  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  most  prominent.    Instend  of  the  ordi- 
nary dry  or  mucous  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  with  little  or  no  oppres^iion,       | 
we  have  a  tenacious  or  bloody  expectoration,  shortness  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
iog,  sometimes  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  physical  signs  of  crepitatioQ  and       | 
dulctcsa,  indicating  the  supervention  of  pneumonia.  j 

In  other  cases,  the  brain  is  especially  involved*  Pclirium  and  stupor,  one 
or  both,  and  in  various  modifications,  are  the  features  which  moat  attract 
attention.  /These  may  he  contiected  with  iufiammation  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes,  or  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head;  or  they  may  be  the 
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ooDsequence  of  deficient  action  in  the  brain,  dependent  either  on  a  direct  loss 
of  power,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  When  occurring  in  the  earlier  stages^ 
without  the  signs  of  general  prostration,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  former 
eause;  under  contrary  circumstances,  though  they  may  also  sometimes  depend 
upon  positive  excitement  in  the  brain,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  safer  to 
refer  them  to  the  latter.  Now  and  then  cases  occur  in  which  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  precisely  those  of  meningitis,  but  in  which  after  death  no  me- 
ninceal  inflammation  is  detected,  but  much  intestinal  disease.  The  probability 
is  that,  in  such  cases,  the  cerebral  disorder  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the 
floteric  affection  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  cases,  in  which  the  typhous  element  seems  to 
predominate.  From  the  beginning,  there  is  an  obvious  deficiency  of  general 
power.  The  feeble,  though  perhaps  frequent  pulse,  the  obvious  sensorial  de^ 
nlity,  the  tendency  to  black  sordes  upon  the  tongue  and  teeth,  the  petechial 
and  hemorrhagic  disposition,  the  dark  stools,  the  peculiar  typhous  odour,  and 
the  speedy  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  are  evidences  of  this  condition  of 
system. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  varieties  above  alluded  to  are  more  or  less 
oombined  in  the  same  case ;  and  a  still  greater  diversity  may  arise  from  the 
oeearrence  of  inflammation  in  parts  not  particularly  mentioned,  as  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  in  the  skin  constituting  erysipelas,  in  the  jpints  imitating 
rikeumatism,  and  in  the  spinal  marrow  giving  rise  to  palsy.  Lastly,  there  are 
oocasionally  cases,  called  latent  by  Louis,  in  which  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  entirely  wanting,  and  nothing  calls  attention  to  their  true  nature, 
mtil,  perhaps,  perforation  of  th£  bowels  takes  place,  or  death  from  some  other 
eanae  reveals  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  int^tinal  affection. 

Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Beau  has  described  a  species  of  acute  paralysis,  characterised 
ly  intense  subsultus  tendinum  or  muscular  trembling,  with  difficult  articula- 
tion, fever,  and  low  delirium  soon  terminating  in  coma,  which  he  has  noticed 
is  occurring  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever.     The  affection  always 
ends  fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six  days.    The  most  constant  of 
tlie  lesions  found  after  death  is  softening  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
%ttended  sometimes  with  cerebral  congestion,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia-mater.    The  same  affection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  fever, 
%iid  has  been  noticed  in  the  convalescence  from  other  diseases,  but  never  as 
%D  originaL  affection.     He  proposes  to  call  it  yeneral  acute  paUy,  (Archiva 
GiniraleSf  4e  s^r.,  xxviii.  5.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  scarcely  a  single  organ  of  the  body,  in 
>rli]ch  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  sometimes  found  after  death  from  enteric 
ferer;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  affection,  or  possibly  of  the  febrile 
SM>vement,  which  in  this  affection  is  of  unusual  duration,  to  develope  local 
diaeane  of  an  inflammatory  nature.     But  there  are  certain  anatomical  changes 
^hich  are  especially  characteristic  of  enteric  fever,  and  which  are  so  seldom 
^ranting  that  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  essential.     Such  is  the  affeo* 
tion  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  those  peculiar  minute  bodies  in  the  ileum, 
^nominated  the  glands  of  Peyer.     This  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  as  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  is  of  smallpox.     It  has,  in 
fact,  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary  post-mortem  test  of  the  exist- 
caee  of  the  di.^eHse.    The  affection  had  been  observed  by  various  pathologists, 
IS  by  Stark,  Petit,  and  Bretonneau;  but  it  is  to  Louis  that  the  credit  is  espe- 
cially due  of  fixing  its  precise  relation  to  this  form  of  fever.    The  facts  ascer- 
tuned  by  the  last  mentioned  pathologist,  in  relation  to  the  enteric  fever  of 
Europe,  have  Ik  en  amply  proved  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  disease,  as 
it  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
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Tbe  crpportunitj  is  seldom  offere^i  of  ascertaimnj^  the  condition  of  ilie  iflnndM 
of  Feyer  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease-  They  have  Wn  examined,  how- 
ever»at  all  stages  after  the  sixth  duy.  At  first  the  patches  are  observed  tn  be 
thickened,  and  their  surface  elevated  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  mucous  meiubrane.  The  largest  are  from  two  to  three  iucfaee 
long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  the  longest  diameter 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine.  Some  are  smiiUer  and  more  cireular. 
Their  edges  are  in  general  clearly  defined,  smooth,  and  regular,  but  eooietimei 
irregular  and  nifiged.  Some  of  them  are  dark  red,  some  pale,  aod  others  of 
an  intermediate  hue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  distinguii^hcd  by  l^mis 
by  the  names  of  hard  and  mft.  The  former  are  hard  to  the  toueh,  and,  when 
dissected,  are  found  to  contain,  beneatli  the  mucous  membrane,  and  resting 
upon  the  muscular  coat,  a  layer  of  white  or  yellowish,  firm,  hrittle  matter,  the 
cut  surface  of  which  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  latter  are  softer,  less  elevated, 
and  destitute  of  the  whitish  layer  above  mentioned  ;  their  elevation,  when  ft! 
all  observable^  being  caused  by  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  mucou» 
membrane  covering  the  patches,  and  of  the  submucous  ciillular  tissue.  In  the«e| 
the  mucous  sur^ioe  appears  at  first  granular  or  finely  mammillatcd,  with  inno- 
merahlc  small  orifiocs,  which  give  it  a  reticulated  appearoncG  ;  a  condition 
which  is  ascribed  by  Louis  to  an  enlargement  of  the  several  folliclca.  Thia 
eharactcr  is  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  j  the  surface  becoming  uniform, 
imooth,  and  still  softer.  Sometimes  the  same  elliptical  patch  exhibita  both 
the  forms  just  described,  one  in  one  part  of  it,  the  other  in  another  ;  and  often 
gome  of  both  varieties  are  found  in  the  same  case.  The  patches  vary  in  num- 
ber  from  one  up  to  thirty,  averaging  perhaps  ten  or  twelve.  They  appear  upoa 
the  surface  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the  mesentery.  They  do  not  all  origi* 
nat43  at  once,  but  in  genei"al  come  Sjuccessively^  those  near  the  ileo-c«ccal  valve 
first  appearing^  and  afterwards  those  higher  up,  even  into  the  jejunum.  The 
consequence  of  this  successive  appearance  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their 
developement,  the  oldest  being  most  advanced.  Those  highest  in  the  intestine 
are  sometimea  but  just  visible,  while  tne  lowest  are  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

The  hard  patches  may  undergo  resolution  or  ulceration ;  the  ^oft  always 
idcerate.  In  the  former,  the  matter  deposited  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
first  softens,  and  separates  from  its  connexions,  so  as  to  be  thrown  off  wbea 
the  mucous  coat  above  it  is  removed.  The  surfuc^  is  found  in  various  etagei 
of  ulceration ;  hut,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  whole  patch  constitutes 
one  ulcer,  which  sometimes  remains  of  the  original  sise,  sometimes  sprcnids, 
and  is  occasionally  stained  yellow  by  the  bile.  In  some  instaneea,  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  the  muscular  coat ;  in  others,  in  conaef  [uence  of  the  destruction 
of  that  tissue,  it  is  the  peritoneal  coat ;  and  this  oceaaionally  is  found  pene- 
trated, so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Out 
of  fifty-five  cases  which  he  examined,  Louis  found  eight  of  perforation.  Some- 
times there  was  only  one  orifice,  sometimes  two  or  three.  The  opening  wu 
in  the  centre  of  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (:»• 
cum.  The  perforation  is  produced  either  by  the  progress  of  ulceratioti,  bj 
mortification  of  the  uncovered  peritoneal  membrane,  or  by  its  rupture  fitraa 
force  applied  within  the  bowel. 

The  ulcers  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  dissection  has  afforded 
abundant  proof  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  heal.  In  the  proee^,  the  ele- 
vated border  is  depressed,  the  cavity  is  filled  by  granulations,  and  the  surface 
lA  ultimately  covered  with  a  new  mucous  membrane,  which,  though  at  first 
gmootb,  more  glossy,  and  more  tender  than  the  healthy  membrane,  in  tlie  end 
aiBDot  be  distinguished  from  it. 

H31.  Hillitit  tmd  Barthcz  state,  as  tbe  result  of  tbeir  obeervatioD,  that,  in 
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Ibe  cases  of  clifldren,  the  diseased  palohes  are  almost  always  of  the  soft  variety, 
that  the  submnoons  cellnlar  tissue  is  rarely  affected,  that  ulceration  is  slower 
in  occurring  than  in  adults,  that  the  ulcer  cicatrizes  more  rapidly,  and  that,  in 
soma  instances,  the  inflamed  patches,  instead  of  ulcerating,  undergo  resolution. 
(^Vat^^  de$  Maladies  de»  Efi/ants,  ii.  858.) 

The  minitte  tolttary  closed  glands  of  the  ileum,  frcouently  though  erroneously 
denominated  the  glands  of  Brunner,  from  which  they  differ  anatomically  as 
well  as  in  position,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner  being  provided  with  excretory 
dnctSy  and  situated  in  the  duodenum,  are  usually  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  glands  of  Peyer ;  being  enlajgod  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible,  and  either 
hard  or  soft,  ulcerated,  &c.  These  diseased  bodies  are  scattered,  in  larger  or 
imaller  numbers,  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  and  are  sometimes  found  also  in  the  colon.  Occasionally  the  elliptical 
patches  are  alone  affected ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  some  rare  instances,  the 
lolitaiy  glands  have  been  diseased  without  any  affection  of  the  patches  ;  but, 
in  general,  they  are  both  more  or  less  diseased.  The  aggregated  glands  are 
more  frequently  ulcerated  than  the  solitary. 

The  muoous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  between  the  affected  glands,  generally 
exhibits  signs  of  disease,  being  sometimes  thickened  by  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion, sometimes  softened,  and  sometimes  of  a  white  or  grayish  colour,  though 
more  generally  reddened. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  as  constantly  diseased  as  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Those  corresponding  with  the  morbid  patches  are  most  affected, 
Vut  not  exclusively  so.  The  glands  are  reddened,  enlarged,  and  softened,  and 
mnetimes  exhibit  traces  of  pus,  though  very  rarely  in  such  quantities  as  to 
fcrm  an  abscess.  As  they  become  diseased  with  the  patches,  so  do  they  also 
ntom  along  with  these  to  the  healthy  state.  The  lymphatic  glands  elsewhere 
an  also  sometimes  enlarged  and  reddened,  but  less  frequently,  and  in  less 
degree,  than  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  gknds  of  Peyer. "*" 

*  Certain  German  pathologista,  among  whom  are  Rokltanski  and  Englc,  have  put 
forth  an  opinion,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  typhus  fever,  dis- 
pofling  it  to  t}ie  deposition  of  a  peculiar  typhous  matter,  which  bears  to  the  general 
state  of  system  the  same  relation  that  tubercle  does  to  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  The 
deposit  may  take  place  in  various  organs,  as  the  spleen,  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
braae,  mesenteric  glands,  &c.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  colour,  at 
irst  of  a  rather  firm  consistence,  but  ultimately  softening,  and  in  the  end  either  ab- 
sorbed, or  discharged  by  ulceration,  &c.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  applicable  to 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  between  which  and  phthisis  some  analogy  has  long  since  been 
BOtieed,  allowance  being  made  for  the  acute  character  of  the  former,  and  the  chronic 
ehancter  of  the  latter.  As  the  typhus  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  fact  the  enteric 
ferer,  or  typhoid  of  Louis,  it  is  to  this  affection,  and  not  to  the  proper  or  British  typhus, 
that  the  remarks  of  Rokitanski  must  be  considered  as  applicable.  Prof.  Heuuet,  of 
Edinburgh,  noticed  the  deposit  referred  to  in  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  city  in 
1846-7.  Oat  of  63  cases  examined  by  him,  10  presented  the  deposit  in  the  spleen, 
16  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  lungs,  and  19  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as 
dcwribed  by  Louis,  &c.  (Ed.  Monthly  Joum,  of  Mtd.  Sci.j  Oct.  1847.)  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  these  were  causes  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  has  noticed 
in  this  disease  a  deposit  similar  to  tliat  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
in  the  spleen,  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  {Loud.  Med. 
Thmet  and  Gmz.y  vi.  287.)  The  substance  thus  deposited  appears  to  be  an  exudation 
possessed  of  feeble  powers  of  organization,  in  consequence  of  which  it  soon  loses  its 
TitaKty,  and  passes  under  the  influence  of  chemical  laws,  being  thereby  softened,  and 
partially  at  least  converte<l  into  a  puruloid  liijuid,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
discuksed  mesenteric  glands  of  enteric  fever.  Dr.  Jenner  suggests  that  the  change  may 
be  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  very  probable.  In  the  intestines,  this 
softened  matter  is  thrown  off  by  ulceration;  in  the  mesenteric  glamls  and  spleen  it  is 
probably  absorbed.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  the  typhoid  matter,  like  the 
tabereulous  and  cancerous,  might  have  peculiar  characteristic  cells ;  but  none  such,  I 
beliere,  have  been  observed  under  the  microscope.  {Note  to  the  second  and  fourth  tditiont.) 
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Tbe  lesiona  abo^e  described  ore  tbose  charaQteristic  of  the  disease*  Tbere 
are  oumcrous  others,  wbicti,  being  tncidental,  retjuire  only  a  brief  notice. 

Other  parts  of  the  alimentan/  canal,  besides  those  meDtiotied,  are  ohtn 
diseaeed.  The  phtirj/ux  was  found  by  Louss^  in  one-sixtk  of  the  cu-  '  r- 
ated,  coated  with  false  membrane,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.     The  >>  s 

was  ulcerated  about  as  fre<|uently,  the  ulcers  being  genentlly  email,  and  soUie- 
tiejcsi  numerous.  The  f/asfn'c  mn*xfu»  mcmbntttr  was  more  frequently  quitd 
natural  than  in  Bubjetts  who  had  died  of  auy  other  acute  difiease  ;  but  it  wa* 
never  theleifs  often  morbid,  beiog  softened,  reddened,  tWnned,  mam  mi  Hated, 
ulcerated^  «fc«.  The  softening,  which  is  the  most  f re (|UCBt  lesion,  though  eome- 
timea  inflammatory,  is  thought  not  to  be  so  in  most  instances.  The  drnxfenum 
is  nut  often  much  aifccted.  Its  lepions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  stonoju-li. 
The  €oiori  is  almost  always  distended  with  air,  sometimcfi  enormously  so.  Oc- 
casionally isolated  closed  glands  are  found  diseased  like  those  of  the  small 
intestines;  and  a  few  small  round  patches,  similar  to  tho$e  of  the  ileum,  have 
been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.  Tbe  mueous  membrane  sometimes  shows 
signs  of  inflammation,  such  a?  redness,  softness,  and  ulceration* 

The  spkcn  is  in  almost  all  cases  more  or  less  altered,  being  generally 
larged  and  softened,  and  sometimes  very  mueli  go.     In  some  instances,  it 
four  or  five  times  the  usual  aixe,  and  softened  to  the  condition  of  a  blood; 
pulp,  through  which  the  finger  will  pass  readily  in  any  direction. 

The  liver  is  also  frerjuentiy  softened,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  othej 
wise  variously  altered,  but  without  aoy  const  nut  or  chEiracteriBtie  lesion.  The 
some  may  be  said,  in  a  ^till  less  degree,  of  the  /♦nW/iryjc.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  urinary  passages  have  been  found  infl*imed,  in  a  very  few  instances. 
The  /teart  is  sometimes  softened,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  tinged  red 
with  blood,  probably  from  imbibition.  In  relation  to  the  re^iTtitortf  ortfanM, 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  sometimes,  though  rarely  ulcerated,  or  coated 
with  inHammatory  exudation  j  the  bronchial  membrane  is  often  reddened; 
and  signs  «f  congestion,  inflammation,  or  apoplectic  sanguineous  effusion,  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  The  hrain  exhibits 
fewer  evidences  of  disease  than  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  symptoms*  ^ 
In  a  large  proportion  of  eases  it  is  quite  healthy.  Sometimes  the  membrani 
appear  congested  or  inflamed ;  serous  effusion  has  been  observed  ;  and  thi 
substance  of  the  brain  has  exhibited  red  points  when  cut*  Hut  no  satisfac- 
tory connexion  has  bee'n  traced  between  these  lesions  and  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disorder  evinced  during  life. 

The  blood  drawn  during  life  often  does  not  apparently  differ  from  its  oOQ- 
dition  in  health.  It  coagulates  firmly,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  attended 
with  some  accessory  inflammation,  exhibits  no  huffy  coat.  But  if  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism  be  superadded,  the  inflammatory  crust  appears, 
though  nsually  soft,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  Sometimes,  in  low  typhous 
cases,  the  bhwd  is  cither  but  partially  coagulable,  or  wholly  uncoognlable. 
It  has  been  found  in  both  states  after  death.  When  uncoagulated,  it  is  som^ 
times  mingled  with  air.  It  generally  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  fibfill 
than  healthy  blood- 
Many  of  the  above  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
connexion  with  the  fever ;  but  the  softness  which  has  been  noticed  in  so  many 
organs  is  thought  b}^  the  best  pathologist  not  tt>  be  inflammatory,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  direct  loss  of  vital  cobe^ion  in  the  organs,  eitlicr  from  debilitji 
or  the  state  of  the  blood. 

Cmtsf» — Nothing  preeieely  is  known  of  the  cause  of  enteric  fever.  The 
circumstances  of  its  production  are  very  diversified.  It  is  certainly  oftOB 
generated  in  tfituations  where  human  beings  arc  crowded  together^  with  to- 
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infficient  or  unwbolesome  food,  and  a  confined  and  vitiated  air.  Hence,  it 
appears  to  originate  especially  in  prisons,  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  large 
eities,  oamps,  and  ships.  Many  of  the  patients,  brought  every  year  with  this 
disease  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  arc  poor  emigrants  from  on  board  ships. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  young  men,  sen'ing  as  resi- 
dent physicians  in  hospitals.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  young  persons, 
coming  from  the  country  into  large  cities  to  reside,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked 
iritb  it.  This  has  been  observed  in  Paris.  I  have  often  noticed  it  in  Phila- 
delphia.    The  older  residents  are  less  liable  to  be  affected. 

From  the  above  facts,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
effluvia  from  the  human  body,  or  human  excretions  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
But  it  also  not  unfrequently  originates  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  I  have 
Eiet  with  it  in  the  healthiest  regions  of  our  middle  states^  even  among  the 
mountains. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  contagious.  Many  strong  facts  have 
>  been  adduced,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Thus,  an  individual  coming  into  a  healthy  vicinity,  from  some 
place  where  th^  disease  prevails,  is  taken  ill  with  it ;  and  several  days  after- 
ward, others  residing  in  the  same  house  are  seized,  and  the  complaint  spreads 
among  th»  neighbouring  population.  Such  instances  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  x.  21),  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  Penn.  {IhuL^  x.  849), 
by  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Connecticut  {Bartlett  on  Ti/phoid  Fever,  p. 
80),  and  by  several  French  authors.  But  against  the  opinion  of  its  ordinary 
eootagioasness  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  constantly  springing  up  in  isolated  cases, 
Without  any  possible  communication,  and  that,  in  such  instances,  it  is  very 
seldom  if  ever  imparted  to  others.  Though  I  have  seen  much  of  the  disease 
IB  private  and  public  practice,  I  never  knew  an  instance,  in  which  it  could 
be  clearly  shown  to  be  the  result  of  contagion.  If  contagious  at  all,  it  must 
be  80  only  feebly,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  ia  very  apt  to  prevail  epidemically  in  country  places;  and  one  of  its 

Ealiar  characters,  when  thus  originating,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to 
ited  districts,  in  this  respect  very  much  resembling  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
British  Islands,  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  associated  with  the  typhous  epi- 
demics to  which  those  regions  are  subject. 

Certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to  it  than  others.  Age  has 
a  mat  influence  over  this  predisposition.  It  rarely  attacks  persons  beyond 
thirty  yean  of  age,  still  more  rarely  those  beyond  forty,  and  very  seldom  in- 
deed those  beyond  fifty.  Of  255  cases  observed  by  Louis  and  by  Chomel, 
78  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty;  95,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five;  54,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty ;  22,  from  thirty  to  forty ;  5,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  and  only 
1  above  fifty.  I  have  attended  a  female  patient  who  died  of  the  disease  in 
ber  fifty-fifth  year.  From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  not  to  occur 
in  children  below  puberty.  But  the  cases  referred  to  were  in  hospitals,  where' 
I  presume  children  are  not  admitted.  The  fact,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  dis- 
Sise  does  occur,  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  very  early  life.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  children  under  ten. 

It  is  generally  admitted  not  to  occur  twice  in  the  same  person.  This  fact 
will  ezptain  its  comparative  unfrequency  in  the  aged.  Those  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  tho  disease  will  be  likely  to  have  it  before  they  have  attained 
middle  life.  Tho  same  fact  has  been  adduced  as  an  analogical  argument  in 
fiiTonr  of  its  contagiousness. 

It  may  occur  at  any  season,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  the  autumn 
nd  winter.  Such  at  least  has  been  my  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hoepital. 
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Fatigtio,  exposure  to  the  sun,  vicifisitudefl  of  weather,  and  mental  disturb- 
ance i  appear  sometitnea  to  have  iictcd  as  exciting  causes. 

On  the  whole,  the  mt>at  rational  view  of  the  etiology  of  enteric  ferer,  m 
the  prescDt  stpite  of  oar  knowledge,  seems  to  be^  that  an  inherent  predispogi- 
tion  tn  tliia  diseas^e  exists  in  many  perdons,  analogoas,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
tuberculous,  the  gouty,  and  tho  rheumatic  prcdi^poflition,  which  is  liable  to  be 
called  into  action  by  various  exciting  causes,  perhaps  by  almost  any  caoM 
capable  of  considerably  disturbing  the  vital  functions ;  but  that  all  persons  da 
not  have  the  predisposition,  and  that  it  is  generally  exhausted  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease.  Hence  its  oecurreoce  after  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat  and  cold, 
mental  anxiety,  &.c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effluvia  engendered  by  de- 
conjposing  animal  excrctionst  the  cont-agious  miasm  of  typhus  itself^  epidemic 
influence,  and  even  marsh  miasmata,  may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease 
ID  the  predisposed.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
clue  to  the  varieties  of  character  which  it  assumes.  If  the  exciting  cause 
have  nothing  of  a  depressing  nature  in  it,  we  may  have  an  open  inflammatory 
or  sthenic  case*  If  it  be  depressing^  as  the  contagion,  animal  exhalation,  or 
epidemic  influence  which  produces  typhus,  we  shall  have  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhous  case;  in  other  words,  there  may  be  typhus  superadded  to  ent-erio 
fever.  So»  also,  marsh  miasm,  in  calling  the  predisposition  into  action,  may 
produce  that  sort  of  complication,  which  we  c>ecasiooally  witness,  of  the  r^ 
mitten t  or  bilious  and  enteric  fevers.  Even  the  «>ccaaionRl  apparent  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle.  8up[:i05iDg 
the  true  typhus  to  be  superadded  to  the  enteric  fever,  the  contagion  generated 
by  the  former  may  he  sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  in  other  individuals  who 
may  have  the  predisposition.  Indeed  the  typhous  state,  in  whatever  disease 
it  occurs,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  generating  a  miasm,  which  shall  produce 
the  feanie  state  in  other  personSj  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  action  other 
disorders  to  which  the  system  may  be  predisposed  from  inherent  causes,  or 
from  external,  such  as  epidemic  influence.  Heuee,  perhaps,  the  seeming  eon- 
tiigiousnees,  sometimes,  of  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c, 

Nftture. — This  disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  gastro-enteritis. 
But  iullammation  of  the  stomach  is  often  wanting;  and  the  coarse  of  the 
aymptoms  is  in  general  wholly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mucous  ente- 
ritis. Dissection,  moreover,  has  proved  a  distinction  between  the  two  affec- 
.  tions  by  making  knowrn  the  dif^eased  state  of  t!ie  glands  of  Peyer.  Another 
optnioii  considers  the  disease,  though  diflfering  from  ordinary  enteritis,  as  con- 
Biating  essentially  in  the  peculiar  state  of  these  glands  j  all  the  other  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  this  aflection,  just  as  the  fever  in  pleurisy  result*  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  But  this  is  scarcely  more  tenable  than  the 
former.  The  general  symptoms  bear  no  certain  relation  in  intensity  to  the 
degree  of  the  local  affection.  It  has,  indeed,  never  been  proved  that  this 
begins  with  the  disease ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cajes  li 
least,  it  may  not  commence  till  some  days  after  the  fever.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  intestinal  affection  and 
various  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  fTe<|uent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  at  the 
commencement,  the  great  tendency  to  stupor,  the  frequent  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, the  peculiar  condition  of  the  spleen,  the  rose -coloured  eruption,  &c. 
The  great  probability  is,  that  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  a  sort  of 
internal  eruption,  like  that  of  smallpox  upon  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  merely  a 
ehanicteristio  attendant  upon  the  complaint.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that 
this  glandular  aflection  is  absolutely  essential.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
fever,  we  are  in  the  dark,  as  we  are,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  all  the  essential 
fevers.     It  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  exauthematoos  fevenk  oot 
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only  by  the  intestinal  affection,  which,  as  before  stated,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  internal  eruption,  but  also  by  the  rose-coloured  spots,  which  are  so 
eommonly  present  at  some  stage  of  the  disease.  How  it  happens  that  the 
complaint  should  be  sometimes  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  typhous,  has 
been  already  explained.  Its  tendency,  even  when  inflammatory  in  the  bcdn- 
ning,  to  assume  a  low  form  analogous  to  typhus  in  the  end,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  general  loss  of  power  incident  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  fever,  and 
especially  to  the  depravation  of  the  blood,  arising  from  disease  of  the  struc- 
tures through  which  nutriment  reaches  the  circulation,  namely,  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  mesenteric  glands. 

DiagnoM, — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  the  fre- 
quently slow  and  insidious  mode  of  attack,  the  diarrhoea  at  the  beginning  or 
soon  aherwards,  the  dull  or  heavy  expression  of  countenance,  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  fkce,  the  tendency  to  epistaxis,  the  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  and, 
after  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  the  dryness  of  tbe  tongue  and  general  diminu- 
tion of  the  secretions,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  the  sudamina,  the  tympa- 
nitio  abdomen,  the  deafness,  the  stupor  or  delirium,  and  the  various  signs 
indicative  of  the  typhous  state.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  either  sensi- 
ble to  the  touch  or  discoverable  by  percussion,  may  have  some  weight  in  the 
diagnosis..  The  duration  of  the  disease,  exceeding  generally  that  of  other 
feverSy  is  also  an  important  diagnostic  character.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  that  all  these  symptoms  are  necessarily  present  in  every  case. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  very  certain,  though  many  of  them  should  be  absent. 

One  of  the  diseases  with  which  enteric  fever  is  most  frequently  confounded 
is  th6  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  The  latter,  however,  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  more  regular  and  decided  remissions,  by  the  bilious  vomit- 
ing and  yellowness  of  skin  which  frequently  attend  it,  by  its  shorter  duration 
and  its  tendency  to  end  in  intermittent,  and  by  the  absence  or  comparative 
nrity  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  diarrhoea,  epis- 
taxis, dingy  complexion,  hebetude  of  expression,  stupor,  tympanites,  and  rose- 
eoloared  spots.  Typhous  symptoms  are  much  less  common  in  bilious  than  in 
enteric  fever.  Dissection  confirms  the  diagnosis.  While  in  bilious  fever  the 
stomach  is  more  frequently  inflamed,  and  the  liver  discoloured  than  in  the 
enteric ;  the  spleen  is  less  diseased,  and  there  is  a  total  absence,  of  the  affec- 
tioQ  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  characterLstic  of 
the  latter  complaint.  Sometimes,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult, 
especially  when  the  bilious  fever  assumes  the  protracted  typhoid  form.  I 
believe  that,  occasionally,  the  two  complaints  are  commingled,  in  consequence 
of  the  eo-pperation  of  their  causes.  Thus,  cases  having  all  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  enteric  fever  occasionally  end  in  intermittent;  and  bilious  fevers,  or 
•fieetioDS  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them,  sometimes  show  the  signs 
ef  enteric  fever  during  their  progress. 

The  diagnosis  between  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  is  reserved  until  we  come 
to  the  latter  of  these  affections. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  case,  to  enteric  fever.  But  a  close 
attention  to  the  diagnostic  characters  above  enumerated  will  generally  enable 
the  practitioner  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  The  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  and 
heaviness  without  delirium  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  tympanites,  sudamina, 
and  roee-ooloured  eruption  of  the  second  stage,  are  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant symptoms  in  this  relation. 

The  different  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  in  children,  are 
flometimea  difficult  to  diagnosticate  from  enteric  fever,  which  they  often  very 
ciowlj  resemfble  in  their  symptoms  and  course.    Whether  the  tuberculization 
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affects  t!io  ifk^to  bra  tics  of  tfio  brain,  the  langs,  or  the  peritonenm,  there  are 
often  many  points  of  resemblance;  but^  with  attention  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  more  chaniot eristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever — the 
epistaxis,  tbe  dulness  of  coinitenance,  the  dlarrhccu  with  the  generally  healthy 
looking  Btoolg,  the  tympiitiitcs,  and  o?pceialIy  the  rose-coloured  sp)tA,  there 
cnn  in  general  be  nn  great  uncerUiu ty  io  the  diagnosis  after  a  doe  peH^iKl  of 
observation.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  deserves  credit  for  calling  attentioD  to  ihia 
subject.  (See  Ltrnd,  Mefl  Times  d^  Cqz.,  May,  1S53,  p,  4G4,) 

I  have  before  mcntionetl  that  cases  of  enteric  fever  are  sometimes  TOisfcaken 
for  mucous  enteritis.  Bat,  thou^^h  the  d ij*c ri in i nation  may  not  always  be 
easy  at  all  stages  of  the  two  complainta^  yet  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
when  they  are  c»refully  observed  thiougliout  their  course. 

The  practitioner  should  generally  avoid  a  hasty  decision  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  compkitit.  Many  fevers  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the 
beginning  J  and,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  enteric  fever,  it  k  often 
impossible  to  decide  with  certaiuty  upou  its  character. 

Pt'fHjmmh. — In  this  couotry,  and  as  it  has  happened  to  fall  under  my 
observation,  enteric  fever,  though  a  serious,  is  yet  not  a  very  fat^il  disease.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  those  complaints  which  put  on  very  different  degi-ees  of 
violence,  under  different  eircumstancet*.  From  statistical  reports,  it  is  eertain 
that,  on  some  occaaions,  it  is  exceedingly  fatal.  In  boi»pit4»ls  it  may  be  ex- 
peeted  to  be  more  so  tlian  in  private  practice.  Out  of  140  cases  observed  by 
Loui?,  52,  or  more  thun  one-third,  termioated  fatally ;  while  in  134  trtjated 
by  M.  PitH^aguei,  there  were  only  19  deaths^  or  nbout  one-seventh.  (Diet,  dc 
JM/.,  X.  480.)  In  the  Maspachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  deaths,  id  the 
year  1830,  were  one  in  lliree  and  a  hulfj  in  1831,  one  in  fourteen  and  a 
half;  and  in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  November,  1S36,  to  November, 
183H,  there  were  fifty -five  cases,  without  one  death,  {BfiviUtton  Tf/plmid  and 
Ttfjthm  fnnry  p.  100-1.)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  great  difference  in 
the  result  could  he  referred  to  any  difference  in  the  treatment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  thitt,  while  certain  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  are  very  mild, 
others  are  very  fatal ;  and  that  the  grade  of  ita  severity  as  am  endemic  differs 
greatly  in  different  years.* 

Nevertheless,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  my  own  observation  hitherto,  there 
re  few  serious  diseaaes  which  exhibit  more  happily  the  controlUog  influeuet 
[of  tresitment  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  complaint  cannot  be  suddenly 
interrupted  in  its  progress;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  may  often  be  mate- 
rially i*hoTtened,  and  still  more  frecjuently  eouducted  to  a  favourablo  Mtmie, 
when,  if  without  treatment,  it  would  end  in  death.  No  case  should  be  looked 
upou  as  absolutely  dcf^p^rate.  There  is  no  condition  so  low,  no  symptom  so 
fatal ^  that  death  should  be  considered  qs  inevitable.  It  is  only  iu  articulQ 
mnrlis  that  the  ease  should  be  given  up.  The  most  desperate  state  is  pro- 
bably that  connected  with  intestinal  perforation.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
some  slight  chance  of  safety*.  The  effused  contents  of  the  bowels  may  be 
^«ioufiDed  by  extravasated  fibrio,  and  the  intestinal  opening  may  be  closed  \  or 

♦  Ont  of  twenty-f>no  cases  of  llie  fever,  treated  by  myself  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hoa- 

►ital  during  tho  term  of  my  nttenilance  in  the  winter  of  18*'><Mjl,  but  c*up  proved  fWtoL 

the  ifttno  proportion  of  deriths  ucciirred  in  tho  following  winter.     In  the  winter  of 

Iil852'-S,  tho  number  of  cases  was  thirteen,  and  of  deaths  two,  or  one  to  six  and  %  half. 

\Xn  the  winter  of  1853-4,  the  uuiiibcr  of  caies  treated  wai*  thirty-one,  and  of  dfatlis  on«, 

lThi»  geuernl  iiTemge  of  dewths*  for  the  four  years,  was*  therefore^  one  out  of  sevenfteta 

uses.     Tho  cnwea  admitted  into  thi*  llo^pitiil  were  of  Jill  grades  of  iie verity  froaj  the 

Idest  to  the  most  severe,  and  in  nil  stiigvs  from  the  very  commencemeDt  to  near  tht 

The  treatment  employod  w&a  that  recornmcnded  in  tills  work.  [NuU  to  tk§ 
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a  curable  abscess  pointing  externally  may  take  the  place  of  diflfused  and  fatal 

Critonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  no  case  of  the  disease,  however  light  it  may 
,  can  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  free  from  danger.  All  cases  are  liable 
to  perforation,  even  the  mildest.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  should  always 
be  cautious.  Among  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  are  steady  and  com^ 
plete  delirium,  a  notion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  Tiothing  is  the  matter 
with  him,  profound  coma,  stertorous  respiration,  excessive  subsultus  or  epi- 
leptic spasms,  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  eyelids,  abundant  diarrhoea,  hemor- 
rhage m>m  the  bowels,  involuntary  discharges,  great  prostration,  extreme 
feebleness  and  frequency  of  pulse  amounting  to  130  or  upwards,  coldness 
and  clamminess  of  the  skin,  colliquative  sweats,  and  very  great  abdominal 
distension.  Yet  there  is  no  one  of  these  which  has  not  been  followed  by 
recovery.  The  favourable  symptoms  are  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and 
heat  of  skin,  increased  consciousness  and  interest  in  surrounding  objects,  a 
restoration  of  healthy  secretion,  and  a  disposition  in  the  tongue  to  become 
moist  and  clean.  The  younger  the  patient,  and  the  better  his  previous  state 
of  health,  the  more  favourable  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment, — ^As  there  is  often  diarrhooa  at  the  commencement,  or,  if  not 
diarrhoea,  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  cathartic  medicine,  it 
]s  not  advisable,  as  in  most  other  fevers,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  active 
purging.  Yet  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  injury  arising  from  the  contact  of  irritating  matter  with  their  lining 
membrane.     A  very  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  castor  oil  will 

Eerally  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  when  there  is  much  existing  irritation, 
latter  of  these  medicines  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
advisable,  when  there  is  pain  at  the  same  time  with  diarrhoea,  to  administer 
eistor  oil  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Afterwards,  throughout 
the  complaint,  the  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  eyacua- 
tions  be  spontaneous  and  free,  as  often  happens,  no  opening  medicine  will 
be  requisite.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  scanty  or  wanting,  means 
ikoald  be  nsed  to  procure  at  least  one  full  discharge  daily.  The  gentlest 
laxatives,  and  those  in  small  doses,  will  be  sufficient.  A  fluidrachm  or  two 
of  castor  oil,  a  single  Seidlitz  powder,  one  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt,  or 
half  a  drachm  of  magnesia  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  if  neccs- 
wy.  The  magnesia  should  be  preferred,  when  sourness  of  the  breath  indi- 
eates  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  circulation.  Rhubarb  or  one  of  its  propa- 
ntiona  is  well  adapted  to  the  typhoid  cases,  in  the  latter  stages.  When  the 
itomach  is  irritable,  or  cathartic  medicines  worry  the  patient,  the  same  object 
nay  be  e£fected  by  enemata.  These  should  be  mild  in  the  early  stages;  but, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  tympanites  is  considerable, 
may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  But  I 
would  again  impress  upon  the  young  practitioner  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
irritating  and  drastic  cathartics  in  this  fever. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated  if  necessary,  the  next  indication  is  to 
ollviate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  san- 
gaineods  determination  to  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ  is  obvious,  blood 
may  bo  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen 
ooneos ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  wholly  uncalled  for  in  numerous  coses,  and  might 
be  positively  injurious  in  others.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease 
oenerally  runs  a  certain  course,  and  that  this  is  sometimes  very  protracted. 
it  is  important,  therefore,  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  patient,  espociully 
BB  the  natural  tendency  of  the  complaint  is  often  to  debility.  Bleeding  will 
not  arrest  it,  and,  if  carried  too  far  or  improperly  employed,  may  so  prostrate 
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be  system  as  to  cause  it  ultifnately  to  fiink  tmder  the  malady.  The  main 
se  nf  bleedxDg  is  to  prevent  local  and  disorgunizing  inBammation.  When 
bis  iDdicatioD  is  not  presenteri,  and  the  pulse  is  not  very  full  and  strong,  it 
Ift  he^t  to  omit  the  rcmiidy  altogether.  It  will  seldom  be  proper  to  employ 
[it  after  the  first  four  or  five  days;  though  local  hleeding  may  be  resorted  to 
l,«t  almost  any  st^ge,  when  called  for  by  inflammation  or  active  congestioD  of 
[fmrlifular  organs,  even  though  there  may  he  great  debility,  care  being  taken 
[io  proportion  the  amount  of  blood  abstracted  to  the  strength.  I  have  known 
fuiueh  advantage  to  accrue  from  tbc  lo8s  of  an  ouoce  or  two  of  blood,  in  the 
Emost  advanced  stages »  from  the  ncigbbourbood  of  a  conges te<l  or  inflamed 
fcorgan.  Leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  necki  in  cases  of  cere* 
rfcral  fulness  or  excitement^  to  the  chest  in  cases  of  oppressed  respiratioiii 
ind  to  the  abdomen  when  tender  to  tbc  touch,  are  often  useful. 

Refrigerant   diapboretics  s^Iiould    be   employed  from  the  -commencement. 
DC  recommend  tbc  antimoniak;  hut  they  are   in  general  too  much  dis» 
to  irritate  the  bowels,  and,  when  freely  employed,  have  too  sedative  tm 
loenee  except  in  the  earliest  stages.     I  prefer  the  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the 
[form  of  neutral  mixture,  or  effervescing  draugbt.  (See  U.  aS.  Dittp^isatory.) 
fThis  luay  be  given  throughout  the  complaint,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
[snd  the  pulse  not  very  feeble.     For  tbc  first  few  days,  if  the  bowels  should 
[be  cjuiet,  the  stomach  not  irritable,  and  the  pulse  pretty  firm,  this  diaphoretio 
Bay  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar- erne  tic  •     When  the  nervoua 
raptoms  begin  to  appear,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  added  t«  it  j  and,  in 
'  Binges,  should  it  produce  uneasiness  of  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  be  use- 
ally  combined  with  small  doses  of  laudanum,  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphii, 
[or  other  preparation  of  opium.     Some  prefer  solution  of  acetate  of  amiuonia 
Ito  the  citrate  of  potassa.     Kither  of  these  medicines  may  be  given  every  two 
Ikours  during  the  day,  and  in  the  night  if  the  patient  be  awake  and  restless; 
[but,  in  this  fever,  it  is  almost  always  best  that  the  nights  should  he  passed 
'in  sleep.     For  this  purpose,  when  determination  to  the  Lead,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  stupor  does  not  coutraindicate  the  remedy,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  an  equivalent  quant ity  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  ipill,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  opium  which  may  agree  better  with  the  patient,  may  be  given 
at  bedtime. 

Cold  ablutions  are  very  useful  io  abating  the  heat  of  the  surface.     The 

plegs,  arms,  and  temples,  f^bould  frc^r^ueutly  he  ppougcd  with  cold  water;  and^ 

(when  the  skin  is  uniformly  hot  and  dry,  the  applicatirm  may  he  extended  to 

the  whole  surface.     In  cases  atlended  with  much  debihty,  diluted  spirit  may 

be  substituted.     Tbc  patient  should  also  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  and,  if  he 

wish  it,  a  little  ice  in  his  mouth,  when  not  greatly  prostrate. 

Certain  local  affections  often  rcfjuire  attention.  Severe  headache  may  be 
treated  by  leeches,  aod  applications  of  cold  water  or  ice  in  bladders.  For 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  more  or  less  flatulent  distension,  small  local  bleed- 
ings, warm  fomentations  or  emollient  catEiplasms,  and  rnhefaciente  or  blisters 
may  be  used.  Should  considerable  tcndemesa  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  abdomen,  whether  at  the  epigastrium,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  or  else- 
where, a  few  ounces  of  blood  should  be  tidcen  by  leeches  or  cups  from  the 
tender  spot.  Large  mu^b  poultices,  covering  the  whole  abdomen^  and  kept 
steadily  upon  it  day  after  day,  are  very  useful.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  mix  a  little  mustard  or  other  rubefacient  with  them.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  abdominal  tenderness,  it  may  be  proijcr  to  apply  o  blister.  The 
diarrhwa  may  generally  he  allowed  to  take  its  course;  but,  should  it  become 
exhausting,  it  should  tie  checked  by  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
to  which  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  or  pure  tannic  acid  may 
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le  added,  if  Deoessary.     Nervoas  symptoms,  such  a«  restlessness,  general 
uneasiness,  jactitaticm,  wakefulness,  and  slight  subsaltus,  may  often  be  quieted 
by  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoflfmann's  anodyne,  or  camphor  water ;  and  opiates 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  when  not  contraindicated. 
,      In  the  more  favourable  cases  of  the  disease,  no  other  treatment  than  that 
above  pointed  out  will  be  required.     But  very  often,  after  .the  seventh  or 
ninth  day,  a  condition  of  things  supervenes  which  must  be  met  by  other 
neasares.     There  is  now  a  general  deficiency  of  secretion.     The  tongue  is 
dryish,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.     The  pulse,  though  perhaps  more 
frequent,  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  strong  as  at  first.     Some  degree  of  delirium, 
or  an  increase  of  stupor  often  supervenes,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  tympa- 
nitic.    Without  any  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  disease,  a  close  ex- 
amination will  show  that  the  energy  of  the  vital  actions  has  abated.     Under 
these  circumstances,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  mercury,  given  so 
as  very  slightly  to  affect  the  gums.     It  is  indicated  by  the  general  failure  of 
tbe  secretions,  and  the  general  languor  of  the  vital  functions.     It  is  also  in- 
dicated as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy.     One  of  the  great  dangers  is  now  dis- 
organisation from  inflammation  of  some  important  organ.     After  direct  deple- 
tion, nothing  is  so  efficient  in  arresting  this  process  as  mercury.      At  the 
present  stage  of  enteric  fever,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  depletion,  is  occasionally  to  abstract  a  few 
oances  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ  by  leeches  or  cups.     Besides, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  mercury  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  to  promote  resolution  of  the 
inflamed  patches.     But  the  impression  should  be  made  in  the  mildest  way. 
Large  doses  of  calomel  are  out  of  the  question.     I  usually  prefer  minute 
doeea  of  the  blue  mass,  given  at  short  intervals,  as,  for  example,  a  grain 
every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  is  affected.     When  the  stomach  is  not  irri- 
table, this  may  with  great  propriety  be  associated  with  small  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, which  tends  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  bronchial  secretion ;  and 
opium  is  frequently  also  an  excellent  addition.     In  cases  admitting  this  com- 
bination, the  formula  given  below  may  be  used."*"     Minute  doses  of  calomel, 
as  the  quarter  or  sixth  of  a  grain,  may  be  substituted  for  the  blue  mass,  if 
preferred  by  the  practitioner.     The  neutral  mixture  may  be  omitted  during 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  or  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  being  always 
indicated  when  the  surface  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circulation  accelerated,  but 
not  much  enfeebled.     The   mercurial  should  be  continued  until  the  gums 
are  slightly  touched,  and  theii  either  diminished  gradually,  or  omitted.     Un- 
der its  influence,  the  tongue  not  unfrcquently  becomes  moist,  the  skin  relaxed, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  ameliorated;  and  the  patient  recovers  without 
farther  treatment.     Severe  ptyalism  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

But,  should  the  svmptoms  not  yield ;  especially,  should  the  tongue  become 
very  dry,  and  the  abdominal  distension  remain  undiminished,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine will  prove  an  excellent  remedy.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
the  profession  my  convictions  of  the  importance  of  this  medicine.  It  may  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  tongue 
is  dry.  But  there  is  a  particular  condition,  and  that  a  not  uncommon  and 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  condition,  in  which  I  have  very  often  employed 
it,  and  hitherto  have  very  seldom  known  it  to  fail.     In  the  description  of  the 

*  K. — Mass.  pil.  bydrarg.  gp.  x^j ;  Ipeoacnanb»  pulv.  pr.  ij ;  Opii  pnlv.  gp.  ij ;  Aqa», 
q.  8.  Misce  et  fiant  pil.  no.  xij.  S.  One  to  be  taken  every  bour,  erery  bour  and  a  half, 
or  every  two  bours,  according  to  tbe  urgency  of  tbe  case. 
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fsympfnms,  It  was  stated  tbut,  iti  tlie  IsiUer  period  of  the  disease,  the  tongue, 
inatracl  of  cleftniog  grafluallj  from  tlie  edges  and  tip,  often  parts  with  its  for 
^quickly  and  iti  lurgo  flakes,  generally  first  from  the  middle  or  back  part  of 
the  surfiice,  which  is  left  firaooth  and  glossy,  as  if  deprived  of  its  pupillaB.  It 
W89  alflo  stated  that  if,  after  this  process,  the  toogne  remain  moist,  a  slow 
convalescence  may  he  pretty  confidently  calculated  on.  But  it  not  nnfre- 
qnently  hiippcns  thiit,  during  the  progress  of  the  cleaning  process,  or  after 
its  coinpletion,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes  (|uite  dry,  and  the  proeese, 
if  not  finished,  is  suspended*  At  the  same  time,  there  is  generally  an  ineT6ise 
of  the  tympanites,  and  an  aggravation^  or  certainly  no  abatement,  i>f  the 
other  pyniptoms.  Two  crises  of  this  kind  I  had  seen  terminate  fatally,  ond 
in  mj  own  practicoj  and  a  second  in  that  of  a  medical  friend.  One  of  them 
was  examined  after  death  j  and  ulcers  were  found  in  the  ileum  near  the  ileo- 

{•MBoal  TaWe.     This  ease  happened  ao  early  as  the  year  1823.     Ascribing  the 

I  Aggravation  of  synirptoms  which  attended  the  drying  of  the  tongue,  after 
cleaning,  to  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  I  inferred  that  the  oil 
-of  turpentine,  which  had  been  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines, 
might  prove  useful  here,  and  determined  to  employ  it  in  similar  cases.  I  did 
BO,  and,  as  before  stated,  have  seldom  found  it  to  fail,  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  though  I  have  yQVy  frequently  employed  it,  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic practice-*  It  acts  in  some  mca.sure  as  a  stimulant,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  aa 
an  alterative  to  the  ulceratod  surfaces  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  dfopj*  every  hour  or  two, 

>  and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and  water; 
a  little  laudanum  being  occasionally  added,  if  it  disturb  either  the  stomach 
or  the  bowids,  My  usual  dose  is  ten  drops  every  two  hours.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four,  or  at  most  forty-eight  hours,  some  ameliorarion  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  observed.  The  tongue  -becomes  gradually  nioister,  and  covera 
itself  wilb  a  whitish  furj  the  tympanitic  distension  ceases  to  augment,      " 

'after  a  tiiae  diminishes;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and  the  skin 
dry  and  harsh;  and  the  patient  enters  slowly  but  regularly  into  convalesces 
often  wilbout  any  other  remedy.     As  the  case  improves,  the  quantity  of  t! 
oil  sliould  be  diminishedj  but  aire  bhould  be  taken  not  to  omit  it  too  hastily. 
Not  unfrcquently,  especially  in  the  lower  clas^s^  the  practitioner  is  not  called 

*  At  the  timo  of  the  fiablioation  of  the  i»iJcoTid  edition  of  ihh  work»  I  bad  met  with 
no  uiisuect^sBriil  oase^  wbere  the  oil  of  turpentino  wa!$  used  id  the  particular  condition 
referreil  to  in  the  text,  Lowever  uuprivmii^ing  the  sjmptoiaj*  loight  haye  AiipCArcil, 
Skice  Mint  period,  I  have  hnd  two  futal  cases  in  the  Ptjnnsylvaioa  Flos^pitiJ,  wh»ch» 
liowcvfr,  upon  post'iaoft&m  oxaminfLtioo,  exhibited  patholog^icul  conditions  irhieh 
atnplj  accounted  for  the  failure. 

Id  oqc  of  theae  casea,  an  enormoas  anoioant  of  djsen^e  was  found  in  the  ileum;  tke 
patches  exceeding,  in  number,  aixt%  and  elevntloa,  any  that  I  remember  to  hare  feen  be- 
foro,  (ind  obvinuslj  bejond  the  reach  of  remcilies. 

In  the  second  c-asc,  the  patient  was  appurently  doing  well  under  the  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  tongue  had  become  moistj  the  ahdominai  distfnsiori  was  dimininhiog^  and  the  ca»e 

WBi  exhibited  to  the  Att«i]ding  ei&ss  as  in  a  fuir  progress  towards  conTfllescenoe.     Sad' 

denly,  the  symptonift  of  violent  peritonitis  came  on,  and  death  occurred  in  six  or  »even 

Lourjj.     Emniinution  showed  the  ulcerated  glnnds  of  Peyer  in  a  healing  state  :  hut,  oo 

flitting  up  the  ileum,  sihout  two  feet  from  the  cs^cum,  the  orifice  of  a  poo*  1  fod 

|Stself,  from  hnlf  to  three- quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whicli  descended  fio 

'Rmian!  of  the  mesentery  for  about  an  Inch  and  a  half,  and  »t  the  bottom  t  viniiut-d  « 

imall  uIcDf,  probably  in  oac  of  tbo  itolated  glanda,  which  hiid  perfomted  the  ooats  of 

Lthe  bowel,  and  itHowed  the  escape  of  its  contents.     The  oil  of  tarpentine  hrt  J  not  been 

Lpble  to  reach  thl»  ulcer  at  the  bottom  of  the  cnl-de-sao,  filled  oa  it  was  witlj  mucuit,  nud 

^^us^quently  had  not  exercised  the  same  uur&tive  influet\ce  upon  it,  as  had  been  produced 

1b  tike  accessible  uleerations  of  the  general  surfiMse.     Tho  4>^in>^  >*  tiow  in  my  po4- 

Mttkm.  (Xok  to  the  third  ediiion.) 
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upon  until  the  disease  has  assumed  the  aspect  above  referred  to.  He  finds 
the  tongue  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  the  abdomen  tympanitic,  and  other  symp- 
toms which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  disease.  I  have  known  such  cases  to  run 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  without  material  change,  under  various  treatment, 
and  have  seen  them  yield  immediately  to  this  remedy.  I  will  repeat,  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used,  with  great  hope  of  benefit,  in  any  case  of 
enteric  fever,  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  dry  tongue ;  but,  in  the  cases 
above  referred  to,  with  confidence  of  success,  so  far  as  an  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years  may  be  admitted  as  a  ground  of  confidence.'*'  I  have  also 
seen  it  strikingly  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  lingering  cases  in  which, 
though  the  tongue  may  be  whitish  and  moist,  there  seems  t6  be  some  impe^li- 
Bient  to  recovery,  probably  connected  with  an  indisposition  of  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  to  heal.  Such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  often  enter  imme- 
diately into  convalescence. 

The  debility,  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is  very  often 
such  as  to  render  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  absolutely  essential.  The 
period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  medicines  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  in  very  feeble  constitutions,  or  during 
typhous  epidemics,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  peculiarly  debili- 
tating influences,  it  is  very  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ;  but, 
much  more  frequently,  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the  second  or  third  week. 
The  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  of  the  skin, 
and  the  general  evidence  of  a  typhous  condition  of  the  symptoms.  When  the 
pulse  is  at  once  slow  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  tongue  and  teeth  in- 
crustcd  with  dark  sordes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  using 
stimulants;  and  the  happiest^ effects  are  sometimes  expcrieqced  from  them 
under  such  circumstances.  Bat  it  much  oftencr  happens  that  the  pulse  is  very 
frequent  while  it  is  weak,  and  the  skin  at  least  partially  hot ;  and,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  often  essential.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary 
to  pursue  a  tentative  course.  Should  tonics  or  stimulants,  carefully  given, 
increase  the  frec|ucncy  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and,  instead  of  moderating, 
augment  delirium  or  stupor,  they  must  be  omitbd.  Should  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, lessen  the  frequency  and  increase  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  relax  the 
skin,  moderate  delirium,  relieve  nervous  disorder,  and  promote  refre^ihiiig  sleep, 
they  may  be  considered  as  acting  favourably.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most  suit- 
able stimulant  is  probably  wine-whey,  of  which  from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  wine- 
glassful  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  When  the  strength  is  beginning  to 
decline,  without  any  abatement  of  the  febrile  heat,  it  may  be  alternated,  in  the 
smallest  dose  mentioned,  with  the  neutral  mixture.  Afterwards,  it  may  bo  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial,  or  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  As  the 
strength  becomes  reduced,  it  is  often  advisable  to  superadd  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  powerful  in- 
fluence of  pure  wine  or  brandy.f    In  cases  of  sudden  and  great  prostration, 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author  on  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  Fevers,  in  the  X.  Am. 
MetL  and  Surg,  Joum.,  i.  272,  April,  1826. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Feb.  5th,  1850,  Dr.  T.  S.  Jarmon,  of  Tennessee,  states 
that  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  copaiba  with  tlie  oil  of  turpentine,  in  equal  proportions, 
to  succeed  better  than  the  oil  alone. 

f  Carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  two  and  a  hulf  to  ten 
grains,  every  hour  or  two,  and  islliest  administered  in  emulsion.  The  following  formula 
may  be  used.  R.  Ammoniro  carbonat.  ^ij;  Acaciro  pulv.,  Sacch.  alb.  as  ^ij  ;  Aq.  month. 
p.,  vtl  Aq.  fluv.  f  Jvj.  Misce.  From  a  toaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
hour  or  two,  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Wine-whet/  should  bo  prepare<l  by  iiddinp  on© 
part  of  good  wine  to  two  parts  of  boiling  milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  Jirandy 
If  often  advantageously  administered  in  the  form  of  mUk-punchy  made  with  one  part  of 
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sulphuric  ether  may  bo  employed.  Opium  is  an  admirable  remedy  io  this 
disease.  la  the  latter  stages,  it  proves  useful  by  its  stimulant  power,  and 
serves,  throughout,  various  other  important  purposes,  such  as  relieving  nervous 
disorder,  promoting  sleep,  checking  diarrhoea,  and  inducing  perspiration.  It 
may  be  given  whenever  the  pulse  is  not  too  full  and  strong,  and  the  brain  is 
not  diseased.  Should  it  augment  delirium  and  stupor,  it  must  be  omitted. 
In  the  last  stages,  it  should  be  given  pretty  freely  when  indicated  as  a  stimu- 
lant ;  in  the  dose,  for  example,  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  every  four,  six,  or 
eight  hours.  Tonics  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  more 
diffusible  stimulants ;  and,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  debility  is  not  great, 
may  be  substituted  for  them.  The  infusion  of  serpentaria  with  a  little  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  tried,  and  persevered  in  if  it  agree  well  with  the  stomach. 
The  preparations  of  bark  are  also  sometimes  useful,  though  less  so  than  in  re- 
mittent or  proper  typhus.  Either  the  compound  infusion  (U.  S.  Ph.),  or  sul- 
phate of  quinia  may  be  employed,  and  these  may  be  given  in  connexion  with 
serpentaria.  I  have  occasionally  found  advantage  in  combining  sulphate  of 
quinia  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  medicine  should  be  used  in  moderate 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  omitted  if  found  materially  to  disturb  the 
stomach,  or  to  increase  the  fever.  The  large  doses  of  quinia,  sometimes  re- 
commended, are,  I  believe,  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  disease.  This  medi- 
cine acts  in  enteric  fever  only  as  a  tonic,  and  not  by  its  antiperiodio  power. 
It  is  incapable  of  arresting  the  disease.  I  have  frequently  found  it  necessary 
to  drop  it  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  effects,  and  at  present  use  it  less  than 
formerly.  When  coldness  of  the  skin  is  connected  with  debility,  powerful 
rubefacients  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  internal  stimulants.  Hoi 
oil  of  turpentine,  Cayenne  pepper  heated  in  brandy,  or  solution  of  ammonia 
properly  diluted,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  upon 
the  extremities ;  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms ;  and  blisters 
of  Spanish  flies  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  to  the  trunk,  care  being  taken 
not  to  leave  them  on  longer  than  is  necessary  merely  to  produce  a  rubefiunent 
effect.  Danger  of  sloughing  from  excessive  stimulation  to  the  extremities 
must  be  especially  guarded  against  in  enteric  fever.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  surface  also  by  artificial  heat,  as  by  hot  bricksi 
bottles  of  hot  water,  &c. 

It  is  very  important  to  attend  to  various  local  affections,  or  incidental  com- 
plications, in  the  advanced  stages.  In  cases  of  obstinate  delirium  or  coma, 
great  advantage  is  often  derived  from  shaving  the  head,  and  applying  a  blister 
over  the  whole  scalp ;  nor  should  this  remedy,  as  too  often  happens,  be  post- 
poned to  so  late  a  period  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  can  be  of  much  avail. 
In  excessive  subsultus,  great  nervous  restlessness,  jactitation,  &c.,  the  anti- 
spasmodics have  been  recommended,  as  musk,  assafetida,  and  camphor.  Some- 
times they  may  be  useful,  but  they  often  also  &il,  and  the  case  must  be  trusted 
to  remedies  addressed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Musk  may  be  used 
in  singultus,  with  great  hope  of  benefit.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  should 
be  arrested  by  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  or  extract  of  rhatany,  with  opium.  In 
copious  epistaxis,  should  ordinary  remedies  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  plug- 
ging the  nostrils  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.  Erysipelas  b  best  treated 
by  mucilaginous  applications,  or  by  the  local  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture 
of  iodine.  In  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  is  occasionally  an  alarmiDg 
feature  of  the  advanced  stages,  much  good  will  accrue  from  the  extensive  ap- 

brandy  and  two  parts  of  milk,  and  given  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tablespoonftils 
every  hour  or  two.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  stimulus  used,  mack 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
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ppeation  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest.  In  cases  of  peritonitis  from  intestinal 
perforation,  the  only  hope  is  in  the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium,  as  proposed 
by  Graves  and  Stokes,  in  connexion  with  perfect  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
nbstances  internally  which  can  in  any  way  disturb  the  bowels.*  To  prevent 
bhe  formation  of  sloughs  from  pressure  and  friction,  the  patient's  position  should 
M  frequently  changed,  small  down  pillows  should  be  placed  under  the  body, 
IT  hollow  pillows  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  prominent  points ',  and  the  parts 
riioald  be  bathed  occasionally  with  spirit,  or  protected  by  lead  plaster.  It  is 
highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  there  be  re  ten- 
fion  of  urine,  to  draw  it  off  with  a  catheter. 

The  above  course  of  treatment,  so  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  is  that 
vhich  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  successful.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  ooncealed  that  others  have  been  proposed,  and  their  claims  to  superiority 
■ii|>ported  by.i^peals  to  experience.  Some  have  strenuously  recommended  an 
emetic  at  the  commencement,  and  purgatives  afterwards,  more  or  less  active, 
tkioughout  the  disease.  Others  trust  chiefly  to  bleeding  in  the  early  stages. 
I  heve  been  told  that  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
ia  the  Jefferson  College  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  great  success  with  the  in- 
ternal use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  My  friend,  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
Pransylvania,  informs  me  that  he  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
depending  chiefly  upon  acetate  of  lead,  which  he  has  found  exceedingly 
efectuaLf  Alum  and  chloride  of  soda  have  also  been  severally  recommended 
!■  having  specific  virtues.     The  mercurial  treatment  has  recently  been  recom- 

*  A  oase  came  a  f)ew  years  since  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  in  which,  during  ap- 
MMt  eooTalescence  from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  when  the  pulse  had  become  natural  in 
flNM|Benej,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  faTOurable,  the  patient  was  suddenly  attacked 
wifli  Tiolent  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending  over  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  great  distension,  exquisite  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  extreme  frequency  of  the 
palae.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  who  was  the  attending  physician,  and  my- 
mU^  that  perforation  had  taken  place.  We  put  the  patient  under  the  powerftil  influence 
of  morphia,  applied  a  blister  over  the  abdomen,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  our 
padent  ultimately  recover.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

A  aimilar  case  has  since  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with 
4lio  same  favourable  result,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
fhwuartwww  o/  the  College  of  Phyaiciane  of  Philadelphia  (N.  S.  i.  418.)  It  must  be  con- 
ftned,  however,  that  the  value  of  such  observations  is  diminished  by  the  publication  of 
iOEtaio  cases  by  Dr.  Thirial,  which  go  to  prove  that  violent  and  fatal  peritonitis,  which 
idght  readily  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis  from  perforation,  occasionally  occurs  in  enteric 
ftver  without  any  discoverable  opening  in  the  bowel.  (See  Philad.  Med.  Examiner^  N.  S. 
X.120.) 

f  At  my  request,  Dr.  Atlee  has  fiimished  me  with  a  particular  account  of  his  method 
of  administering  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  on  the 
nljoct,  dated  Lancaster,  Nov.  4th,  1848.  <*  The  primro  visa  are  first  unloaded  by  castor 
oil,  sulphate  of  potash  and  rhubarb,  or  some  of  the  milder  neutral  salts ;  and  the  patient 
iaunediately  placed  upon  an  absolute  diet — and  by  this  I  mean  cold  water,  toast-water, 
or  a  very  weaJc  gum  water.  Should  the  fever  be  prolonged  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  its  character  become  fairly  established,  I  then  resort  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  in 
dooco  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  carefully  and  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
fiDOgar  and  half  an  ounce  of  river  or  distilled  water,  and  given  every  2,  3,  or  4  hours, 
•eeording  to  the  frequency  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  treatment  is  steadily  persevered 
ia  as  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  continued 
it  for  14  or  16  days;  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  was  no  other  internal 
■odication,  beyond  an  occasional  small  dose  of  castor  oil.  Of  course,  I  have  not  used 
H  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  established  means  of  combating  fever;  viz.,  local 
depletion,  cold  ablution,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  &c.,  where  these  are  indicated;  but  my 
oonfidence  in  the  effects  of  the  lead  has  been  so  firmly  established,  that  I  do  not  always 
rsiort  to  them.  Nor  has  it  deceived  me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  lost  a  patient, 
where  the  case  was  treated  from  the  commencement,  as  above  indicated. — Note  to  the 
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meoded  ts  a  novelty  in  FmncOi  harmg  been  introduced  into  notice  bj  A^ 
Serree,  wbo  emplovs  tbe  black  sulpburet  of  mercury  internally,  and  frictions 
over  tbe  abdoraeu  with  meruurial  ointment;  and  M.  Becqucrel  claims  great 
iucci?iia  for  tliifi  trcatiucnt.  I  have  been  in  tbe  babit  of  employing  mercury 
carefully  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease  for  more  tban  twenty  years,  and  bave 
recomtuended  it  in  tbis  work  since  its  first  pijiblication.  Wben  tbere  13  reason 
to  believe  tbat  tbe  disease  in  e<iniplicatcd  witb  rcoiittent  or  bilious  fever,  and 
efipecially  wben,  un<ier  sueh  circumytancesi  it  teriBinatcs  in  intermittent  fever, 
fiulpbate  of  t|uinia  should  be  u^ed  witbout  besitatiou,  and  witb  a  freedom  pro- 
portioned to  tbe  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Large  doses  of  sulphate  of  C|uinia  bave  been  recommended  in  the  early 
itiges  as  an  abortive  to  tbe  fever;  but  I  have  already  stated  my  belief,  founded 
both  on  experience  and  my  viewa  of  tbe  nature  of  the  disease,  that  this  treat- 
Bent  must  fail  in  eutcric  fever.  Small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
morpliia  Imve  been  recommended  as  an  exclusive  treatment  by  J>r  H,  N. 
Bennett,  of  Connecticut  ^V.  K  Journ.  of  MeA.,  N.  S.,  viii.  357);  and  Dt,  W, 
C.  Norwood,  of  S.  Carolina,  speaks  favourably  of  tbe  Americau  hellebore  or 
Veratniiu  viride^  whicb,  however,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  employed  with 
great  eaution. 

Attention  to  tbe  diet  is  all  important  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  early  stages, 
it  sboukl  be  very  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquid  sulManees,  which  may  also 
answer  tbe  purposes  of  drink.  Solution  of  gum  arabic,  barley  water,  no6- 
water,  toast  and  water,  weak  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot,  very 
weak  gruels  of  oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  molasses  and  water,  vegetable  jellies 
mixed  with  water,  and  otlier  similar  preparations  may  be  successively,  or 
interchangeably  employed;  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  if  be  desire  it,  to 
Bwallnw  the  juice  of  sweet  grsipcB  and  oranges,  taking  care  to  reject  the  soYA 
portions  of  these  fruits.  Cold  lemonado  or  orangeade,  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  pure  iced- water  in  moderation,  may  also  be  used  as  drinks.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  in  the  second  week,  for  example,  when  the  symptoms  of 
debility  begin  to  show  tbemselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  tbe  strength 
by  a  more  nutritious  diet,  which,  however,  should  not  be  stimulating.  I*re- 
parations  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot,  of  a  nearly  gelatinous  consistence, 
thick  gruels,  or  panada,  may  now  be  given,  flavoured  with  nutmeg  or  other 
epioe  and  sugar,  and  not  unfrequently  with  wine.  It  will  often  be  desirable 
to  give  these  in  certain  r|uantities,  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  insure  that 
enough  is  taken.  I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  a  wine- 
glassful  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient.  A  cup  of  tea  ma}^  also  be  allowed, 
with  dry  toast  or  a  water-cracker,  morning  and  evening.  Still  further  mi  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  milk,  in  small  quantities  fre<|uently  repcatetl,  will 
often  be  found  to  suit  tbe  case  aduiirably  welb  A  tablespoonful  of  it  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two  through  the  daj* ;  and,  if  the  stomBch  J>e  irritable^ 
it  may  very  properly  be  associated  with  an  c<fu.il  quantity  of  limo- water.  It 
may  be  added  also  to  the  farinaceous  preparations  already  referred  to.  In 
the  last,  or  prostrate  stage,  it  is  proper  that  the  diet  should  be  not  only  nu* 
tritious,  but  also  stimulating.  Animal  brotha  or  jellies  may  now  be  given; 
and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  egg  beat  up  with  wine, 
milk-punch,  and  the  essence  of  beef  or  mutton.    (See  jmtjf^  224.) 

Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  greatest  attention  should  he  paid  to  clean- 
liness  nod  ventilation  ;  and,  when  tlie  atmosphere  cannot  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied by  these  means,  as  soinetinie«5  happens  when  many  patientu  are  crowded 
together,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  corrective  influence  of  chlorine. 

The  period  of  convalcficence  often  requires  a  ciusv  watchfuluei^  oq  the  pari 
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of  the  pbysician.     Tlje  bowels  should  \^  kept  daily  open,  if  necessary,  by 
the  mildest  laxatives  or  enemata ;  but  active  purgatives  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  they  endanger  injury  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  sometimes 
induce  relapses.     Not  unfrequently  the  potient  is  affected  with  profuse  and 
exhausting  sweats  at  night.     These  are  ordinarily  best  encountered  by  the 
mineral  acids  and  simple  bitters.     Convalescence  appears  to  be  sometimes 
very  much  retarded  by  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  disables  the 
ulcerated  surfaces  from  healing.     A  species  of  hectic  excitement  is  sustained 
for  a  long  time.     The  pulse  remains  frequent,  something  like  a  febrile  parox- 
ysm occurs  every  afternoon,  and  the  patient  sweats  copiously  at  night.    Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  sulphate  of  quinia. 
The  diet  in  convalescence  should  be  nutritive,  but  mild  and  easily  digested, 
mnd  the  patient  should  be  especially  guarded  against  an  excessive  indulgence 
€ii  his  appetite.     I  have  known  death,  after  the  apparent  commencement  of 
convalescence,  to  result  from  the  free  use  of  peaches.    Pnematuro  and  fatiguing 
exertion  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  patient  should  be  brought  gradually  back 
to  his  accustomed  modes  of  life,  without  any  strain  upon  his  mental  or  phy- 
sical powers. 

Jirticle  V. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

%!!. — Typhous  Fever. — Typhus  Gravior. — Spotted  Fever. — Petechial  Fever. — Putrid 
Fever. — Camp  Fever. — Ship  Fever. — Jail  Fever. — Hospital  Fever. 

The  origin  of  the  terms  typhus^  typhous^  and  ti/phoid^  (from  rv^o;  stupor,) 
indicates  the  general  character  of  the  affections  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
I^ied.  But,  as  they  have  been  rather  vaguely  used  by  authors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  precisely  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  distinct  from  all  others,  characterized 
bj  8  peculiar  group  of  symptoms,  and  produced  probably  by  a  peculiar  cause, 
to  which  the  name  typhus,  or  typhus /ever,  is  attached;  the  substantive  term 
being  used  adjeotively  in  the  latter  name,  as  we  say  ship  fever,  jail  fever,  &c. 
Bui  a  state  of  system,  identical  or  closely  analogous  with  that  which  charac- 
teriies  typhus  fever,  is  frequently  met  wi^h  in  other  febrile  diseases,  as  a 
mere  incidental  accompaniment.  To  this  state  of  systepi  the  epithet  typhous 
or  typhoid  is  applied,  the  latter  being  preferred  to  the  former,  when  it  is 
wished  to  implv  resemblance  only,  and  not  sameness.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a 
typhous  or  typhoid  condition  of  bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  measles, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  &c. )  or,  with  greater  brevitv,  of  typhous  pneumonia, 
typhous  dysentery^  &c. ;  by  the  latter  phraseology,  however,  generally  imply- 
ing a  more  thorough  incorporation  of  the  typhous  constituent  with  the  prin- 
cipal affection  than  by  the  former.  This  distinction  between  the  peculiar 
disease  named  typhus  fever,  and  the  analogous  state  of  system  met  with  in 
other  diseases,  indicated  by  the  adjective  epithets  typhous  and  typhoid,  it  is 
itiportant  to  bear  constanUy  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  errors. 

The  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  typhus  fever  is  universally  admitted. 
Bat  opinions  are  not  equally  united  in  relation  to  its  identity  or  non-identity 
with  toe  disease  styled  in  this  work  enteric  fever,  but  more  generally  known 
at  typhoid  fever.  Many  consider  the  two  as  constituting  varieties  of  the 
■one  disease,  differing  only  in  the  superaddition  of  a  certain  intestinal  affec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  A  greater  number  probably  believe  them 
to  be  entirely  distincty  though  having  in  many  instances  certain  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.    The  latter  opinion  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 
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DifFercnoes  between  the  two  diseases  sufficiently  futidn menial,  in  his  C6timii^ 
tion,  to  justify  tliis  opinion^  will  be  pointed  out  unJer  the  heafllnfr  of  #f*Vi^- 
fiosk.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  my  that,  from  the  time  of  Iluxhaui  down  wards, 
authors  have  observed  stich  obvious  and  important  differences  in  the  symp- 
toms and  cause  of  fe^^ers  called  typhous,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
give  distinct  descriptions  of  two  varietieSj  designating  the  one  as  maJigniint 
typhus,  typhus  gra%ior,  &c.,  the  other  as  ft/phua  mtiifj}\  nrrvou$  /evrr^  &c. ; 
RBd  practitioners  who  have  witnessed  both  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  similar  discrimination  in  their  own  minds.  While  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  for  some  yexirs  after  lieginning  to  practise,  I  had  many  oppor- 
tnnitiea  of  seeing  the  proper  typhus  fever,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in 
differeat  parts  of  the  United  States,  beginning  in  New  England  so  early  as 
1807,  reaching  our  own  neighbourhood  in  the  winter  of  1JS12-1S,  and  con- 
tinuing to  lurk  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  among  the  crowded  poor  of  PhiladeU 
phia,  until  the  year  1820-1821,  when  it  disappeared .  The  disease  agma 
showed  itself  in  our  city  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1830^  being  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  in  the  most  wretched 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  afterwards  once  more  estinguiahed.  During 
the  eight  or  nine  subsequent  years,  though  prescribing  in  the  PennsylvaoiA 
Hospital  during  oQe-third  of  each  year,  I  saw  only  four  cases  of  the  diaeoae, 
and  all  of  these  were  in  strangers.  Yet,  throughout  all  these  periods  of 
exemption,  I  had  been  constantly  witnessing  cases  of  a  slow  fever,  ofWn  in- 
flammatory in  the  beginning  and  becoming  typhoid  in  its  progress,  whioli 
was  formerly  designated  among  ns  as  nervous  fever,  slow  remittent,  &<j,, 
differing  alike  from  the  epidemic  typhus,  and  the  endemic  bilious  remittents 
of  our  country.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  work  of  Louis  on 
typhoid  fever,  I  at  once  recognized  that  disease  in  his  descriptions,  and  have 
since  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character.  There  are 
undoubtedly  strong  resemblances  between  certain  cases  of  the  enteric  and 
typhus  fevers;  and,  though  in  most  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
obvious  symptoms,  they  were  often  confounded,  until  the  work  just  alluded 
to  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  a  more  accurate*  diagnosis.  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  sometimes  combined,  in  cons6« 
quence  of  the  simultaueous  action  of  their  causes;  and  hence  the  occasicqial 
difficulty  of  discrimination,  which  has  induced  many  practitioners,  especially 
the  British,  to  consider  them  as  in  fact  identicaL  But  we  might  with  aa 
great  propriety  confound  bilious  remittent  fever  or  pneumonia  with  typhus 
fever,  because,  when  the  latter  becomes  epidemic,  the  two  former  oft^n  take 
on  a  certain  degree  of  its  character,  and  thus  give  rise  to  mixed  diseaaes. 
The  enteric  fever  no  doubt,  during  epidemics  of  typhus,  assumes  more  of  the 
typhous  nature  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  more  readily 
confounded  with  that  disease;  though  post-mortem  examination  will  almoet 
always  detect  the  difference,  even  here.* 

*  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  we  hare  bad  ample  opportunities  Off  witiie«^ 
Ing  typhus  fever  In  the  Pennsylviima  nospitnl,  oeeurrhig  among  the  emigrants  from 
Irehind  during  the  year  1847  und  subsequently.  Jly  views  Lave  oot  been  tiU^re^i  by 
these  eases..  Among  the  emigranta  tbcre  hiLve  been  sonie  wilti  enteric  fc?cr,  as  tbere 
always  had  been^  at  the  periods  when  none  came  with  typhus.  But  the  greater  niim- 
bcr,  originating  on  ihipboard^  were  of  the  latter  affection.  In  general,  there  hfts  t>een 
little  rjjtb<!tilty  m  making  a  diaj^osis  between  the  two  clusises  of  caseSt  during  the  pro* 
gresa  of  the  disease;  and,  in  every  fatnl  case  that  has  occurred,  the  correctneat  of  the 
diagnosis  b&a  been  established  by  the  result  of  post-mortem  ex  Animation.  In  aocordajjDe, 
howerer*  with  what  has  been  stated  in  the  teit,  there  haTe  been  a  few  obscure  oa«ea. 
which  niny  havu  been  mixtures  of  the  two  diseases,  but  tlie  precise  pntholugieiil  cha- 
ract-er  of  which  we  hud  do  means  of  determiiiing  with  certainty,  as  they  reco^ervd. — 
iVp^  to  the  fourth  cditioti. 
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Symplomi, — ^More  frequently  perhaps  than  in  most  other  fSBvera,  the  pa- 
tient 18  affected  preliminarily  more  or  leas  with  certain  morbid  sensationsi 
fQch  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  as  of  weariness  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
headache,  fiUigae  after  slight  exertion,  general  uneasiness,  constriction  of  the 
epigastrinm,  deficient  appetite  or  even  nausea,  mental  depression  or  irritation, 
restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  and  advances 
so  gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  attack.  But,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  some  of  the 
above  symptoms,  and  occasionally  without  them,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
chilliness  and  feelings  of  great  debility,  which  compel  him  to  take  to  his  bed. 
There  are  usually  at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  head,  and 
lower  extremities,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  which  are  some- 
times exceedingly  severe  and  even  excruciating.  Occasionally,  also,  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting,  though  these  are  not  common.  This  initial  or  cold 
stage  varies  greatly  in  degree  and  duration.  Sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  sometimes  exceedingly  severe  and  protracted,  with  a 
oool  and  pale  skin,  shrunken  and  anxious  features,  a  frequent,  irregular,  and 
very  feeble  pulse,  great  oppression,  and  universal  prostration,  in  which  death 
may  occur  with  but  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  reaction,  or  without  any 
reaction  whatever.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  rare.  In  the  vast 
minority  of  instances,  febrile  reaction  occurs  sooner  or  later,  often  in  a  very 
short  time,  sometimes  not  for  twelve  hours  or  more ;  and  frequently  there  is 
an  alternation  of  chilliness  and  heat  several  times,  before  the  latter  becomes 
permanent. 

The  febrile  condition,  when  established,  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  a  hot  dry  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  furred  tongue,  thirst, 
anorexia,  and  headache.  The  pulse  at  this  period  is  often  full,  and  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  strength ;  but  it  is  generally  easily  compressible,  and 
leas  firm  and  tense  than  in  ordinary  fevers,  with  much  less  appearance  of  ex- 
dtement.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white. 
Oocaaionally  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting ;  but  these  are  not  ordinary  symp- 
toms, and  are  often  entirely  absent  throughout  the  complaint.  In  general  the 
bowels  are  costive,  and  stools  are  not  procured  without  medicine.  Even  at 
this  early  period,  the  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  peculiar,  being  of  a  dark- 
iah-red  or  dusky  hue,  with  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces.     The  mind  also  exhibits 

tof  sluggishness,  and  the  thoughts  often  have  some  degree  of  confusion, 
e  headache,  which  is  felt  most  commonly  over  the  brows,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly severe,  feeling,  to  use  an  expression,  common  with  the  patients,  as 
though  the  head  would  burst. 

These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  increasing  until  the 
disease  attains  its  height.  The  surface  is  now  universally  hot,  with  little  dis- 
position to  perspiration,  and  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  usually  called  ^ 
eahr  mordicanM  or  tnardax,  which  produces  in  the  hand  a  sense  of  pungency 
as  well  as  burning.  Examined  by  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  the 
sorfroe  is  usually  from  100°  to  106°  F.,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  as  high  even 
as  109°.  The  pulse  is  remarkably  frequent,  and  generally  feeble,  oeating 
from  100  to  120  or  130,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  140, 150,  or  even  160  in 
a  minute,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  The  respiration  also  is  very 
frequent;  and,  when  examined  by  the  stethoscope,  is  found  feel^le  and  imper- 
fect in  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  also  dull  on  percussion. 
{Gerhard,)  A  paroxysmal  tendency  is  often  observed  in  the  febrile  symp- 
toms ;  an  exacerbation  generally  taking  place  towards  night,  and  a  remission 
in  the  morning. 
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A  cbaracteristio  eruption  now  generally  makes  its  appearanoe,  which  ipves 
the  disease  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  exanthemata,  and  has  aerved  as 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  spotted  and  petechial  fever -sometimes  applied  to 
it.  This  consists  of  numerous  small  reddish  spots,  varying  in  siie  from  thai 
of  mere  specks  to  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  inch  in  diametCT, 
though  generally  very  minute.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  portion  of 
the  surface,  occurring  upon  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  body,  giving  it  occasionally  an  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  measles.  The  eruption  is  in  general  not  elevated  or  scarcely  elevated 
above  the  surface,  and  is  variously  coloured,  red,  purplish,  violety  or  almost 
black  ;  being  usually  brighter  coloured  in  the  early  stages,  add  in  mild  cases, 
and  darker  in  the  declining  stage,  and  in  malignant  cases.  Sometimes  the 
spots  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  in  general  slowly  and 
imperfectly ;  and,  when  of  a  dark-purple  or  livid  hue,  are  usually  not  afiected 
by  pressure  at  all,  being  in  fact  true  petechisB.  Though  usually  very  nume- 
rous, they  are  sometimes  few,  and  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  they 
are  wholly  wanting.  They  appear  at  difierent  periods,  from  the  third  to  the 
thirteenth  day,  but  usually  from  the  fifth  to  tne  eighth ;  and  generally  laat 
eleven  or  twelve  days.  Sometimes  they  fade  for  a  time,  and  again  appear  in 
the  progress  of  the  case.  They  are  occasionally  accompanied  with  sudiamina, 
which  sometimes  also  appear  in  great  numbers  over  the  body,  without  the 
red  eruption. 

The  tongue  in  this  stage  usually  assumes  a  brownish  colour,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  dry,  especially  in  the  middle ;  while,  in  some  cases,  a  dark  sordes 
begins  to  collect  upon  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
clean,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
assumes  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  raw  beef.  There  is  in  general  a 
total  want  of  appetite,  but  less  disgust  for  food  than  in  most  other  fevers. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels,  procured  by  medicine,  are  ofien  dark-coloured 
and  offensive.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  comes  on ;  and  this  has  been  especially 
the  case  with  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe, 
The  abdomen  is  sometimes  quite  flat,  sometimes  moderately  swollen  and  tjrm- 
panitio.  The  urine  is  usually  scauty.  The  colour  of  the  face  deepens,  some- 
times into  a  dark-red,  purplish,  or  livid  hue,  which  completely  overspreads 
it ;  and  the  eyes  have  a  turbid  appearance.  Occasionally  there  is  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  A  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour  exhales  from  the  body,  which 
has  been  variously  described,  but  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  once  perceived  it.  I  have  noticed  something  similar  to  it  in  confined 
rooms,  in  which  numbers  of  persons,  diseased  or  otherwise,  have  been  long 
crowded  together,  and  no  attention  paid  to  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  the  urine  is  gene- 
rally pale,  of  a  rather  low  specific  gravity,  and  in  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease uniformly  contains  albumen,  (i^.  Month.  J.  of  Mtd,  Set.,  xvii.  235.) 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  now  prominent.  Though  the  headache  and 
general  pains  may  be  less  severe,  there  is  often  a  universal  tenderness  of  the 
skin,  which  causes  the  patient  to  shrink  or  complain  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  Dizziness,  confused  vision,  buzzmg  or  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  are  not  uncommon  symptoms. 

The  characteristic  stupor  of  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  developed. 
Sometimes  itjiecpens  into  profound  coma;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare.  In 
general,  the  patient  can  be  roused  with  little  difficulty,  and  wUl  answer  ques- 
tions, though  slowly,  often  imperfectly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance.  He 
pays  little  attention  to  objects  around  him ;  and  his  countenance  frequently 
has  the  apathetic,  expressionless  character  of  drunkenness,  though  i 
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wild  and  anxioas.  When  told  to  protrudo  his  tongue,  be  often  does  so  par- 
tially and  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  when  it  is  protruded  forgets  to  draw 
it  in  again.  Delirium  frequently  replaces,  or  is  mingled  with  the  stupor. 
Sometimes  it  b  violent,  but  much  more  frequently,  low  and  muttering. 
Notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  the  patient,  he  gets  little  refreshing  sleep, 
and  ofk^n  appears  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream.  Now  and  then  great  restless- 
nam  and  jactitation  occur,  with  twitchings  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  of  debility  are  almost  always  mingled  with  those  of  perverted  * 
innetion.  When  consciousness  remains,  one  of  the  most  distressing  sensa- 
tions is  that  of  utter  prostration  and  powerlessness.  The  patient  often  feels  as 
if  he  were  sinking  downward  into  the  earth,  with  nothing  underneath  to  sup« 
port  him,  and  no  power  of  his  own  to  check  his  descent.  This  has  been  de- 
leribed  to  me,  after  recovery,  as  a  most  horrible  feeling,  worse  even  than  violent 
pain.  A  disposition  to  faint  upon  the  slightest  exertion  is  not  uncommon, 
and  fiital  syncope  sometimes  occurs  upon  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
(o  rise  and  walk.  Even  without  any  cause  of  this  kind,  sinking  spells  some- 
times suddenly  come  on,  in  which  life  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  Occasionally 
these  follow  immediately  after  long  and  profound  sleep,  which  exhausts  instead 
of  refreshing  the  patient.  Among  the  attendants  upon  this  excessive  debility 
is  sometimes  a  sense  of  intense  oppression  at  the  chest,  amounting  almost  to 
soffocation.  The  patient  feels  as  if  deprived  of  air,  and  labours  painfully  for 
breath,  expanding  the  chest,  and  raising  the  shoulders  as  in  an  attack  of 
violent  pulmonary  congestion. 

Should  no  favourable  change  take  place  at  this  period,  the  disease  passes 
into  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  prostration.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back  in 
bed,  with  his  eyes  half  closed  and  his  mouth  open,  slipping  downward  from 
inAbility  to  maintain  his  position,  and  almost  insensible  to  impressions  from 
without.  Along  with  stupor  or  low  delirium,  there  are  often  subsultus  tendi- 
naio,  picking  at  the  bed?clothes  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  some- 
times spasmodic  muscular  movements  amounting  almost  to  convulsions.  Oc- 
casionally the  patient  is  troubled  with  hicco.ugh.  The  pupil  is  sometimes 
fjilfttedj  sometimes  extremely  contracted.  The  tongue  is  often  quite  dry,  the 
month  loaded  with  brown  or  blackish  sordes,  and  the  breath  offensive.  De- 
ffiatition  is  often  difficult  from  deficiency  of  muscular  power.  Occasionally 
myoluntary  discharges  take  place  from  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  sometimes 
the  urine  is  suppressed.  The  surface  has  in  great  measure  lost  its  sensibility, 
•o  that  the  strongest  irritants  make  little  impression ;  and  I  have  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  burning  coal,  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  gave  rise  only 
to  an  agreeable  feeling.  The  extremities  are  cold ;  the  skin  pale ;  the  fea- 
tnres  collapsed,  and  of  an  ashy  hue.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  frequent  and 
fluttering,  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  but  always  small  and  feeble, 
and  at  length  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  quite  absent  at  the  wrist 

Even  in  this  state,  however,  the  case  is  not  desperate,  and  suitable  reme- 
dies have  often  proved  effective.  But,  should  it  terminate  unfavourably,  death 
nraally  approaches  graduallj,  and  without  violence.  The  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  slowei*,  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker,  until,  at  length  the  patient 
ceases  to  breathe,  and  the  heart  to  beat.  In  some  rare  instances,  death  is 
preceded  by  convulsions.  When  it  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  more  frequently  violent,  though  even  then  it  generally  occurs 
through  syncope,  or  in  the  midst  of  coma. 

When  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  before  the  period  of  collapse,  the 
event  is  generally  indicated  by  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse,  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  skin,  a  return  of  moisture  to  the  tongue  with  a  disposition  ia  its 
Borface  to  clean,  a  gradual  fiiding  of  the  eruption^  a  subsidence  of  the  nervous 
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fiymptoms  geiiera!I}%  and  a  return  of  oonsciousnesg.  Not  unfrecjuently  con- 
valescence? is  usbered  in  by  some  incident  wliich  may  be  considered  as  forming 
I «  crisis*  Thus^  a  copious  perspiration,  or  an  unusual  discbarge  of  urine  U 
[followed  by  a  marked  amelioration  of  ibe  symptoms;  or  tbe  patient  falls  into 
la  gentle  and  quiet  slecp^  and,  upon  awaking,  is  found  to  bave  recovered  bis 
LiKinsciousness,  and  to  be  in  all  rcspecte  improved.  When  recovery  takes  place 
[from  tbe  state  of  collapse,  it  is  usually  by  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
l-mmendment,  under  the  supporting  influence  of  remedies.  The  force  of  the 
[idiaeasc  has  been  exbaustedj  and  it  is  tbe  extreme  debility  alone  which  b  to 
counteracted. 

Couvalescence  is  generally  slow,  as  time  is  required  not  onljr  for  the  ffub- 
I  tidenco  of  the  morbid  actions,  but  for  the  rt^pair  of  the  exhausted  powers  of 
[the  system.  The  hair  is  apt  to  fall,  and  the  cuticle  not  un frequently  desquft- 
[  tnatesj.  The  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  are  often  long  in  regaining 
[their  previous  energy;  tbe  intellect,  and  especially  the  memory,  remiining 
hlmperfect  for  weeks  or  even  months.  In  general,  however,  no  ultimate  in- 
onveuience  is  experienced,  and  the  Teatoratioa  to  health  is  perfect.  Eelapeeo 
said  sometimes  to  take  place,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  tbe  cases,  how- 
b^ver,  connected  with  diarrhcea,  this  affection  is  apt  to  recur  after  convalesoenoe, 
,  consequence  of  premature  or  excessive  indulgence  of  tbe  appetite.*  Keco- 
rery  is  also  sometimes  protracted  by  tbe  occurrence  of  external  ahdoefiBea, 
[especially  in  the  region  of  tbe  parotids. 

The  duration  of  tbe  disease  is  variable.    When  it  terminates  favourably,  it 

J  generally  runs  a  course  of  three  weeks  or  more,  occupying  one  week  in  the 

[advance,  another  in  tbe  formed  state,  and  a  third  in  tbe  decline.    Sometimes, 

■'however,  when  very  mild,  it  terminates  as  early  as  from  the  seventh  to  the 

eleventh  day,  and  in  other  cases  runs  on  for  four  weeks.     Fatal  cases  may 

end  at  any  period.      Death  sometimes  occurs,  without  reaction,  in  the'  first 

twenty-four  hours,  and  is  not  unfrequent  bo  early  as  tbe  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

But  more  commonly  it  does  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  second  week« 

and  is  perhaps  most  frequent  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day.    It  may  abo 

occur  at  a  much  later  period, 

VarietieM. — These  arc  such  as  arise  from  difFeronces  in  degree,  and  from 
complications.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  mild,  exhibiting  only  tbe  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  nmderate  fever,  with  some  dulness  or  stupor,  duskiness  of 
complexion,  and  characteristic  eruption,  and  terminating  favourably  without 
treatment.  In  other  cases^  it  is  exceedingly  violent,  the  system  sinking  under 
the  force  of  tbe  first  blow,  and  either  never  reacting,  or  but  imperfectly. 
Such  c&ses  are  now  frcfjuently  called  congestive.  Their  danger  probably  de- 
pends not  on  sanguineous  congestion,  but  on  the  prostrating  influence  of  the 
poison  upon  tbe  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Between  these  extretneSi 
there  is  every  conceivable  grade  of  violence. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  an  early  and  peculiar 
tendency  to  dissolution  of  tbe  blood.  This  is  indicated  by  the  passive  hetnor- 
rbage  attending  them,  tbe  abundance  and  purple  or  livid  colour  of  the 
peteobiH},  the  fetidness  of  tbe  breath,  the  disposition  to  gangrenous  eschars, 
and  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  pulse. 

Another  peculiarity  ia  the  absence,  in  certain  oases,  of  all  excitement  of  the 

♦  A  very  interftrting  account  is  giTen  by  Dr.  .T.  B.  Upbnm,  of  Boston*  of  a  seeoDdaxy 
diarrhcesi»  which  came  on  in  the  convftk*»eence  from  typbus,  us  it  occurred  in  the  De^r 
Iflland  Hospital,  and  which  proved  very  fatnl.  Dissection  diacloaed  discolonition  ftnd 
great  thickening  of  the  mucoufi  metnbrAnc  of  the  ileum,  ivhioh  eihihit«d  prominent 
trmnffveri©  parallel  ridges,  withont  epet*i»l  disease  of  the  solitniy  or  aggregated  intostJAAl 
liglAiida.  (tiee  BotL  MrH.  and  Surg.  Jouni.^  XJixvU.  16,  84,  Ac.) 
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palse^  and  this  without  reference  to  tbe  violence  of  the  disease.  Not  only  is 
the  palse  unexcited,  but  it  is  eveniess  frequent  than  in  healthy  being  some- 
times nbt  more  than  fifty  in  the  minute. 

The  disease  is  very  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  organs,  which  considerablv  modifies  its  symptoms  and  result. 
The  most  common  complication  is  probably  with  pneumonia^  to  which  the 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  may 
give  a  peculiar  tendency.  For  an  account  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 
affection  the  reader  is  referred  to  pneumonia.  It  may  be  inferred  to  exist 
when  the  patient  coughs,  and  expectorates  a  rusty  or  oloody  viscid  matter ; 
and  the  diagnosis  would  be  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, the  existence  of  a  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  rale,  and  dulness  on  percus- 
ncm  in  the  part  affected.  There  is  seldom  much  pain  of  the  chest.  This 
omnplication  is  most  apt  to  exist  in  cold  weather.  In  summer,  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  gastric,  intestinal,  or  hepatic  disorder.  At 
that  season,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  sometimes  occurs,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  ileum  and  colon ;  and  vomiting,  epigastric  tenderness, 
jellowness  of  the  skin,  &o.,  from  gastritis  and  derangement  of  the  liver. 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  also  not  unfk^auent,  and  the  disease  is  occa- 
sionally complicated  with  erysipelas.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  aware  of  these  inflammatory  complications ;  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  apt  to  mistake  "the  case  for  one  of  the  ordinary  phlegmasia^,  and 
treat  it  accordingly  with  fatal  effect. 

Other  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  those  which  arise  from  its  connexion 
with  other  fevers,  dependent  upon  a  simultaneous  action  of  their  cause  with 
itH  own.  Thus,  it  may  be,  and  probably  not  unfrequently  is  associated  with 
enteric  or  typhoid,  and  remittent  or  bilious  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Though  various  evidences  of  deranged  structure 
•ze  presented,  upon  dissection  after  death,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus, 
yet  there  is  no  one  characteristic  and  essential  lesion,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  petechial  eruption.  All  the  others  may  be  con- 
ttdered  incidental.  In  cases  of  early  death,  no  lesion  whatever  is  found  to 
which  the  result  can  be  attributed. 

Blood  drawn  during  life,  in  the  earliest  stage,  forms  a  soft,  large,  some- 
times dark-coloured  coagulum,  without  the  buffy  coat.  In  consequence  of 
the  developement  of  inflammation,  this  appearance  is  sometimes  presented  at 
a  later  period.  Blood  drawn  in  the  advanced  stages  is  darker  and  more 
liquid,  and,  though  it  may  still  coagulate,  does  so  more  slowly,  and  forms  a 
Krfier  clot.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  After  death,  it  is  found  in  the 
veins  black,  liquid,  sometimes  resembling  molasses,  and  occasionally  mixed 
with  oily  globules.  When  coagula  are  observed,  which  is  rarely  the  case, 
they  are  very  soft.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frick,  it  appears  that  the 
fibrin  is  generally  below,  and  the  red  corpuscles  above  their  normal  propor- 
tipn.  (Am.  Jaum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xv.  31.)  MM.  De  Mussy  and 
Bodier  fouofd  the  blood  lighter  than  in  health,  the  red  corpuscles  sometimes 
in  normal  proportion,  sometimes  considerably  diminished,  the  fibrin  either 
normal  in  quantity  or  diminished,  and  the  serum  remarkably  diminished  in 
density.  (See  If.  Y,  Joum.  of  Med,  N.  S.,  xiii.  124.) 

In  general,  a  strong  tendency  to  speedy  putrefaction  has  been  observed 
after  death. 

Within  the  cranium,  there  is  often  venous  congestion,  with  some  serous 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  occasionally  darker  than  in  healthy  though  in  other  casos^  unaltered. 
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or  even  whiter.     No  clearly  aBcertained  connexion  exists  between  the  Btup 

and  the  anatomical  appearances  of  the  hfain. 

Tlic  mucous  membnmo  of  the  noetnk,  fanees,  and  respiniti>rj  pissa^^,  i 
generally  reddened.  The  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  lunga  ia  often 
fiolidified,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  fnigile,  and  impervious  to  the  air,  though 
without  the  granular  appearance  of  hepatization. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  often  reddened,  much  aoflened,  and  sonje- 
times  mammillated ;  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  free  from  disease, 
though  Bometimcs  foiiiid  infianied,  and  even  ukerated,  in  cases  cotnplicaled 
with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  No  diaeaae  whatever  is  ohserved  in  the  glands 
of  PeycT  unless  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  complication 
with  enteric  fever.* 

The  spleen  is  very  often  quite  healthy,  though  frequently  also  softened,  and 
sometimes  enlarged.  The  liver  is  either  healthy,  or  softened  and  engorged 
with  blood.  The  heart  is  sometimes  natural,  sometimes  softened.  The  blad- 
der not  tin  frequently  presents  evidences  of  inflammation.  (Maugreggor,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  March,  1851,  p.  411.)t 

Cau^M, — ^The  f^peeial  causes  of  typhus  fever  are  1.  the  vitiated  air  resulting 
from  the  crowding  of  human  beings  in  confined  places,  and  2.  a  peculiar  con- 
tagion* The  exhalations  from  the  body  and  from  the  excretions  probably 
undergo  changes,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  poisonous  aeriform  matter, 
which,  beiog  absorbed  into  the  system,  gives  rise  to  the  disca^  in  question* 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  individuals  who  serve  as  the  source  of  the  poisoa 
should  be  diseasedj  though  it  is  thought  that  certain  complaints  favour  ita  pro- 
duction, such  as  dysentery,  gangrene,  &c.  All  that  is  absolutely  essential  iS| 
that  there  should  he  numbers  of  persons  crowded  within  conned  and  ill -Ten- 
tilated  places^  in  which  the  filth  from  the  excretions  ia  alao  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate. Hence,  the  disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  in  camp^t,  prisons, 
ships,  hospitals,  garrisoned  cities,  &e. ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  usually  most  pre- 
valent among  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  people,  inhabiting  the  cellarsi  lanea^ 
and  closely  built  parts  of  cities. 

That,  when  once  generated,  the  disease  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  by 
contagion  is  almost  universally  admitted.  The  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion 
are  too  numerous  and  strong  to  t>e  refuted.  Thu.s,  nur.^es  and  other  attend- 
ants upon  the  sick  are  often  seized  with  the  complaint,  without  any  other 
known  cause.  Armies  are  knorn  frequently  to  have  spread  it  in  their  march 
in  places  before  healthy.  Individuals  attacked  by  it  have  been  removed  into 
uninfected  neighbourhoods,  and  have  there  become  centres  of  infection.  It 
appears  even  to  he  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  clothing,  to  which  the  poison 
has  been  said  to  adhere  for  the  space  of  three  months^  Yet  the  couta^on  is 
not  powerfuh  When  unsupported  by  peculiarly  favoumble  influences,  the 
disease  soon  oeases  to  spread  in  healthy  places.     It  is  thought  that  the  poLsou 

*  Diurrhoea  has  been  a  frcrjucnt  coinplicntion  in  the  typbas  wbioh  bM  recently  pr^ 
Taile^l  atuuDg  the  ^migmiits.  Id  the  geDuloe  ca^ea,  the  appearaucea  of  llie  bowoU,  on 
dle^ection,  were  at  stated  ia  the  text.  Among  the  caaea  of  fever  in  the  rennsjlvaniA 
Hospital  in  Ihe  winter  of  1847-8,  was  one  of  great  e^verity,  in  which  there  were  di«r> 
rha'a  and  ILjmpaQiteSt  bat  which,  from  the  aucci;atilon  of  aymptoma,  tUe  cJtaracter  of  the 
eruption,  &c.^  watt  iHagoostic&ted  as  typhus  dtu'iDg  life.  On  exainiriatioti  of  this  ctkUt 
after  death,  oiimeroud  gangrenous  ulcera  were  found  in  the  email  uitestincs ;  but  the 
BiiUtary  glnudH,  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  quite  healthy. 
(Not€  to  ihi  second  edition.) 

f  There  ie  reftson  to  believe  that  the  deposition  in  various  organi  of  a  peculiar  matter 
supposed  to  be  cbaraetenstic  of  tvphys  fever,  and  thi^rcfore  de^tooiioated  typk&m  matUr, 
belongs  not  to  the  fever  now  umliT  c*iiiBideratiun,  the  proper  typhus^  but  to  the  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever^  under  whl«!h  head  the  reader  wiU  hud  it  referred  to.  (Seepay«  S37.) 
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cin  act  but  a  ftw  feet  from  the  point  of  emanation ;  and  attendants  upon  the 
lick  often  eseapOy  if  great  oare  ia  taken  to  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  observe 
perfect  cleanliness.  Of  those  exposed  to  it,  moreover,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion escape  than  in  most  oljier  contagious  diseases.  It  resembles  these  affec- 
tions in  seldom  occurring  twice  in  the  same  individual. 

Besides  the  causes  above  mentioned,  epidemic  influence  undoubtedly  some- 
times produces  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  epidemics 
which  caused  such  terrible  ravages  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1807  and  1820,  were  of  tophus  fever;  and  it  is 
well  known  frequently  to  occur  in  the  same  way  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  causes,  too,  i^re  made  much  more 
effactive  bv  the  co  operation  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  on 
certain  occasions,  under  circumstances  apparently  quite  the  same  as  those 
imdcr  which  it  is  escaped  upon  others. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  all  these  causes  are  or  are  not  identical. 
Oonsidering  the  identical  nature  of  the  result,  it  would  seem  probable  thai 
the  cause  is  the  same ;  that  is,  that  the  aeriform  poison,  generated  in  crowded 
places,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  evolved  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and 
that  produced,  in  some  inexplicable  roanner,  during  epidemics.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  poison  to  be  a  form  of  invisible  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  approach 
one  step  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Certain  depressing  agencies  are  capable  of  producing  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem somewhat  analogous  to  typhus.  Unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  long 
exposure  to  cold,  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue  and  excesses,  continued  anxiety, 
grief,  fear,  or  other  depressing  emotion,  nostalgia,  and  certain  poisons,  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  ergot  in  large  Quantities,  are  among  the  causes  of 
this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  favour  the  action  of  the  special 
cause.  Hence,  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  march  of  famine.  Hence, 
it  is  seldom  or  never  completely  eradicated  from  Ireland,  where  misery 
always  serves  to  give  activity  to  the  germs  which  might  otherwise  lie  hidden. 
But  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  mere  depressing  causes  of  a  common 
nature  can  alone  generate  genuine  typhus  fever. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  no  particular  time  of  life.     Age  appears  to  exer- 
cise little  other  influence  than  as  it  may  affect  the  healthy  vigour  of  the 
ladividual.     The  complaint  is  less  common  in  infancy  than  in  middle  or  ad- 
Tanced  life.     The  two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it  under  the  same  exposure. 
Negroes  would  seem  to  be  more  readily  affected  than  whites.     It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  season  is  of  any  account.     The  disease  has  prevailed  at  all  times  of 
the  year.     If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
winter.     The  intense  cold  of  that  season,  acting  upon  a  poorly  clad  and  badly 
housed  population,  must  predispose  to  it;  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  con- 
fined apartments  must  favour  the  action  of  the  cause.     In  this  country,  the 
disease  has  certainly  in  general  shown  a  preference  for  the  winter.     It  is 
much  more  common  in  the  temperate  and  cold  than  in  the  hot  latitudes,  per- 
liaM  because  dwellings  arc  so  much  more  open  to  the  air  in  the  latter. 

The  length  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  exposure  and  attack 
IB  uncertain.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
developed  immediately ;  while  in  others  several  months  are  supposed  to  have 
elaptKHl.  But  such  cases  are  always  involved  in  some  doubt.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  generally  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Xature. — Of  the  nature  of  typhus  fever  we  know  little.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  those  diseases  which  are  most  clearly  independent  of  any  local  lesions. 
The  probability  is^  that  a  poison  is  absorbed,  which  at  once  depresses  the 
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powers  of  the  nervous  system j  and  vitmtes  the  blood.  All  the  local  codj^s- 
tionsi  and  the  low  imperfect  inflammutions  which  attend  the  diaeose,  iire 
obviously  eeeoudary. 

Diagnotk. — The  most  characteristic  pymptoms^of  typhus  are,  along  with 
fever,  prostration  of  strength;  a  dark-rod  or  dusky  hoe  of  the  coanteoaooej 
with  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  stupor;  dark  sordes  about  the  tongue,  teeth^  &o.; 
constipation  of  the  bowela  in  the  earliest  stage;  the  peculiar  odoar;  the  pectt* 
liar  eruption  J  and  the  collapse  of  the  last  stage. 

The  disease  with  which  it  ia  moat  freqnently  confounded,  and  from  which 
k  is  most  important  to  distinguish  it,  is  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  pro- 
ftssjon  is  much  indebted  to  llr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  means  of 
an  accurate  diagnosia.  It  was  in  the  results  obUiined  by  the  careful  post- 
mortem examinations,  made  in  the  Pbiladelphis  Hospital  by  that  distin- 
guished pathologist,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pen  nock,  and  their  no  lesu  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  that  we  first  obtained  positive 
proof  of  an  essential  distiuutinn  between  the  two  diseases,  which  L^mis  himself 
had  previously  been  disp<jsed  to  consider  identical.  Numerous  and  very  care- 
ful observations  subsequently  made  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner,  in  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  fully  coincide  in  their  results  with  those  of  our  own  countrymen. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference. 

Typhus  fever  less  frequently  commences  insensibly  than  the  enteric,  and 
is,  upon  the  average,  of  conniderably  shorter  duration.  Instead  of  the  diJir- 
rhcea,  or  extraordinary  Busceptibility  to  the  action  of  purgatives,  which  almost 
uniformly  attends  the  latter  disease,  it  is  fretfuenrly  accompanied  with  con- 
stipation; and,  when  fecal  discharges  »rc  obtained,  they  uro  usually  darker 
and  more  offensive^  But  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever,  seldom  occurs  in  typhus.  In 
the  latter  complaint,  epistaxis  at  the  commencement  is  lesa  frequent;  there 
is  more  stupor  and  a  darker  colour  of  the  face,  more  turbidness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  much  greater  debility.  The  eruption  in  typhus  also  dijfers  from 
that  of  entoric  fever.  It  generally  commences  earlier;  is  not  elevated  as  the 
other;  is  less  regularly  round  or  oval;  is  of  a  darker,  more  livid  hue;  doei 
not  so  readily  disappear  under  pressure,  and  is  often  unaffected  by  it;  is 
much  more  abundant;  does  not  appear  in  successive  craps;  and,  instdtd  of 
being  conined  chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  chest,  is  found  cf^ually  upon  \h^ 
extremities^  probably  still  more  Qn  the  back,  and  is  oflen  diffused  over  almost 
the  whole  body.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  in  typhus^  an  eruption  of 
light  red  spots,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  and  closely  resembling  those  of 
enteric  fever;  but  they  are  mingled  with  the  other  kind  over  all  parts  of  the 
aurface,  and  not  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  (Dr.  F,  W.  Sar- 
gent, Am.J*o/MeiL  Set. J  N.  S.,  xiv.  632.)  In  typhus  fever  the  abdomeu 
is  often  flat,  and  perfectly  free  from  tympanites,  which  is  almost  never  the 
case  in  the  enteric.  The  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lungs  are  much  more  frequently  present  in  the  former,  and  the  dry  sibilant 
rales  of  bronchial  inflammation  in  the  latter.  Knteric  fever  is  of  considerably 
longer  duration  than  typhus,  Ih^.  Jenner  found  the  average  dura^on  of  fatal 
cases  of  the  former  twonty-two  days,  of  the  latter  fourteen.  The  urine,  whicb| 
ftooording  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  is  uniformly  albuminous  in  the  early  stages 
of  typhus,  is  so  in  the  cnierio  only  towards  the  close. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  different.  The 
peculiar  disease  of  the  gland.^  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  con- 
stantly present  in  enteric  fever,  is  never  found  in  typhus,  or  so  seldom  as  to 
lend  to  the  suspicion  of  some  intermixture  of  diseases  when  it  does  oocur. 
The  spleen^  too,  is  much  less  frc^juently  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  latter. 
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Dr.  Jenner  states  that  the  spots  Trhich  appear  in  typhus  daring  life  remain 
after  death,  while  no  traces  of  those  of  enteric  fever  are  visible. 

There  are  points  of  difference  also  in  the  persons  attacked,  and  the  cir- 
camstances  under  which  the  diseases  originate.  Thus,  enteric  fever  almost 
never  attacks  the  old,  who  are  very  frequent  victims  of  typhus.  The  fonner 
disease  is  endemic  in  various  countries,  arises  here  and  there  (sponidically) 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and,  if  ever  contagious,  is  very  feebly  and  very 
rarely  so ;  while  typhus  seldom  occurs  in  isolated  cases,  is  often  long  absent 
from  countries  where  it  occasionally  prevails,  is  always  contagious,  and  often 
epidemic. 

Xevertheless,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  ;  and, 
fts  before  suggested,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  now  and  then 
exist  conjointly. 

The  other  complaints  with  which  typhus  fever  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
mre  idiopathic  fevers  and  the  phlegmasia),  when  they  take  upon  them  a 
typhous  character.  But  in  these,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  several 
ft£^tioD8  usually  first  make  their  appearance,  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  come 
on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  much  aided,  in  all  such  cases, 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  typhus,  as  a  prevalent  affec- 
tion. If  it  do  not  prevail,  the  presumption  is  that  the  case  in  question  is  one 
only  of  simulated  typhus.* 

*  RELAPSING  FEYEU.— This  is  onothcr  peculiar  disease,  which,  with  the  enteric 
and  tjphus  fevers,  has  generally  been  clnsscd  in  Great  Britain,  under  eontinurd  fever. 
Though  we  ha^e  no  certain  proof  of  its  existence  in  America,  it  will  be  pmper  to  de- 
■eribe  it  briefly ;  as,  if  not  here  at  present,  it  may  readily  be  imported,  and  take  root 
among  our  customary  diseases. 

Tb€  first  knovm  reference  to  it  is  contained  in  Rutty' s  Hiatory  of  the  Diaeates  of  Thtb- 
Un^  in  which  place  it  appears  to  hare  prevailed  epidemically  in  1739,  and  in  several 
mbseqaent  years.  In  1817-18,  it  occurred  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  by  I>rs. 
Welsh  and  Christison.  In  the  yenrs  184*2  and  1848,  it  again  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  city ;  and  it  was  through  the  published  descriptions  given  of  it,  on  tliin  occa- 
ilon,  by  Drs.  Mackenzie,  Cormack,  Craigie,  and  others,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  affection.  In  1847,  it  appeared  at  London,  where  it  was  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Jenner,  whose  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  physicians.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  occurs  also  on  the  conti- 
Bcnt,  as  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  descriptions  of  various  German  writers.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  in  Europe,  but  has  escaped  general 
notiee  from  being  confounded  with  other  fevers.  (For  references  to  various  authorities 
in  relation  to  it,  see  the  JSrilish  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirvrgical  Review  for  July,  1851.) 
The  name  of  rdapaing  fever^  by  which  it  will  probably  be  known  hereafter,  was  derivea 
fiom  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  It  has  also  been  cvlXUA  Jive-day  fever,  seven- 
day  fever ^  bitiouM  remittent  fever,  mild  yellow  fever,  &c. 

S^fmplomSf  Cowse,  jv. — ^Though  sometimes  preceded  by  the  ordinary  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  fever,  it  more  frequently  begins  abruptly,  with  coldness  or  rigors,  headache, 
"ptiuB  in  the  body  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  feelings  of  great  weakness.    Af- 
^•r  these  come  the  usual  phenomena  of  febrile  reaction ;  a  hot  skin,  thirst,  frequent 
^«Ue.  fiirred  tongue,  anorexia,  &o. ;  attended  with  headache  and  severe  pains  in  the 
sanselea  and  Joints,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism.     Excessive  nausea,  retch  in  pr,  and 
'^vomiting  are  not  nnfrequent.     Delirium  is  occasionally  noticed,  but  is  not  an  ordinary 
symptom.     The  patient  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  wakeful.     Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs. 
^Xhe  abdomen  is  f^enerally  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and  there  is  often  tendemerts  on 
Jpreamre  over  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.    The  bowels  are  not  usually  dis- 
^C^vdered :  bnt  dysenteric  symptoms  occasionally  appear  towards  the  close.    The  patient, 
^-si  some  instances,  complains  of  pain  in  passing  his  urine.     Perspiration  now  and  then 
g,.y<gcmain  the  course  of  the  disease,  with  some  relaxation  of  the  febrile  phenomena.    In 
Lziy  of  the  cases,  particularly  those  of  a  grave  character,  the  countenance  has  a  pecu- 
t-a-a*"  light-bronze  hue,  which,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  followed  by  yellowness  of  va- 
Toua  intensity,  spreading  over  most  of  the  surface.     Though  not  always  present,  this 
o^ae  of  the  eharacteristio  featores  of  the  disease.    The  jaundice  does  not  depend  on 
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Pirognonis, — ^The  mortalitj  in  typhus  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the 
Kvioknee  of  the  epiflemie  cause,  aud  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 
J  occurs.  Certain  epidemics  are  much  more  destructive  than  others ;  and  in 
Mhig,  as  in  other  diseases  occurring  epidemically,  the  cases  which  first  appear 
fWsre  generally  most  fatal.     In  some  iuatanees,  as  large  a  proportian  as  one-half 

*  olsfitmctioa  of  the  gall  diicta,  which  are  qutl^  fte&.  It  in  oftea  attended  with  Tomitlag 
I  ©f  bile,  hypochondriac  or  (}pigA»tric  teoclcmess,  deep-hrowti  urine»  and  enlargement  of 
i  the  liver  nnd  spleen.  In  very  bad  cAses,  tberc  ia  hemurrhugo  from  the  mucous  mem- 
I  branes?^  black  stuala  like  those  of  melrena*  and  Yoinltiug  of  a  rafttter  like  the  black 
Tomit  of  yellow  fever.  At  ibe  beight  of  the  disease,  convulsions  sometimes  occur  t  »«<! 
Spregnaiit  women  are  very  apt  to  miacarry. 

When  the  Bympiomn  have  attained  their  j^reateat  violence,  and  appear  t^  threntea  lh« 

DOBt  serious  consequences,  ihey  often  suddenly  yield  to  a  profusBC  perbptratiua,  of  an 

[-acid  ftmell,  which  cotitinues  for  several  hoars,  sometiiiies  even  for  a  day  or  more,  and 

lleaveai  the  patient  almost  free  from  dic^caaet  though,  in  bad  cai^ee,  eiLtrcmclj  wenL 

Ljhia  event  (>ccars  sometimes  so  early  as  th«  third  or  fourth  day,  more  frequeatly  on  the 

Ifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  and  very  rarely  so  late  aa  the  ainth.     It  in  usually  Uenominatcd 

Ithe  crista.     The  pntient  now  seems  coaralefioeut,  aadt  ia  a  few  eaaea,  tlie  recovery  ii 

[•complete  nnd  perraaueat     iUit,  iti  tba  great  minority,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  from 

I  &n>t  appi^iirau^e  of  amcndinent*  or  about  two  weeks  from  the  commeucemeut  of  t' 

^a  rclupse  tukes  place,  in  nil  respects  simihtr  to  the  first  Attack,  somettmvs  beu 

e,  sometimes  milder,  and  lasting  usually  four  or  five  days*     The  pftios  i 

ohably  on  the  whole  more  distressing  in  tliia  tbjin  in  the  first  fever;  aud,  if  jnu 

1  not  then  appear,  it  is  apt  to  appear  now.     Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  propor 

of  oases  In  whicb  this  rclnpse  takes  placets  not  \e»a  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty.     Va 

generally,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  second  attack,  Lhi^  patient  remains  petmanenl( 

well ;  but  oocasioaally  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  takes  place,  with  similar  interv»U. 

stead  of  going  off  with  perspiration,  tlie  disease  sometimes  subsiiii*^  without  any  atrikiag 

phenortienon,  or  with  an  increased  discfaHrge  from  other  cmunctories.     As  a  genefai 

mle,  its  duration  may  be  stated  at  about  three  weeks. 

Troublesome  aequeloa  sometimes  occur,  such  as  articular  paios,  muscular  weak&eas, 
cedema  of  the  feet,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  boils,  iafiammation  of  the  eyes  with 
amaurotic  symptoms,  atid  general  chroui<^  debility. 

Upon  dissection,  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  has  been  observed, 
bat  no  Fpceial  disease  of  the  ghvnds  of  Peycr.  The  spleen  is  \ery  frequently  eulurged. 
Cawte. — The  cause  is  generally  believed  by  British  me<iical  writers  to  be  a  fiecuUsr 
ntafion,  which  Dr.  Jenner  ha^  shown  not  to  be  the  eontagion  of  the  proper  typhus 
▼er.  {Medko-ChiruTg.  Tram.^  ixxiii.  2il»)  The  diaeasc,  however,  appears  to  c»ecur 
epidemically,  and  is  said  to  affect  preferably  persons  Uviag  mlaerably,  in  crowded, 
filthy,  aud  ill-veatilated  situations. 

PrognotU.  — This  is  very  favourable.  Of  persons  previously  in  vigorous  heal  lb,  almc*st 
all  recover.  In  clllferent  places,  and  by  diifereat  writers,  the  average  morUitity  li&a 
been  Fariously  stated  at  from  two  to  nearly  nine  jjer  cent.  According  to  l>r,  Mac- 
kenaio,  scarcely  any  one  died  in.  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1642—3,  except  infants,  the 
aged,  and  persons  of  broken  constitutions. 

Dia^otis. — The  course  and  association  of  symptoms  in  this  diaeaaa  are  different  from 
those  of  any  other  known  fever.  It  approaches  the  yellow  fever  most  nearly,  but  dif- 
fers prominently  in  its  ejitreme  actual  mildness,  compflred  with  its  apparent  severity, 
and  in  the  much  longer  duration  both  of  the  first  fever  and  the  intermission.  With  the 
enteric  or  typhus  it  could  scarcely  be  confouod<xl,  if  carefully  watched  throughout  its 
whole  course.  It  has  neither  the  rose-coloured  fipots  of  tlie  former,  nor  the  roeasle- 
like  eruption  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  red  spots,  like  fleabites,  not  removable  u^a 
compression,  have  been  observed  oo  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimoa  alio 
peteohiic.  But  neither  of  these  is  common.  It  differs  entirely  from  both  the  above 
fevers  in  its  courao.  The  tendency  to  relapse,  so  characteristic  of  this,  is  wbotty 
wanting  in  typhus;  and  in  the  enteric  fever,  if  febrile  eymptoms  recur  sometimes  dur* 
ing  convalescence,  they  are  obviously  not  a  proper  relapse,  but  the  mere  eonsequeaco 
of  some  local  irritation,  as  of  the  bowels  from  over  eating,  or  of  the  lungs  from  cii|>usara 
to  cold.  Dr.  Cormack  gives,  as  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  \/La  *mitit»  ia- 
tHishn^  the  darkening  of  (Ht  face  be/ort  and  a/ler  gei^turf^  th^ahnott  uniform  occurrtntt  of  &M 
or  more  rtlaptes^  ike  t/eltowtiMt  of  Uu  $km  and  occasional  htaek  t*Qmit  mid  hemorrfmyt^  tkt 
iir09itpa/9^  mode  af  termination  of  the  pi/rexut^  the  Btvtrt  muMettlar  and  artieulur painty  and 
tki  a^itnci  of  the  peculiar  eruption  of  typhoid  and  typkiufeveri* 
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of  the  persoDB  attacked  bave  died.  But  this  yastlj  exceeds  the  nsnal  mor- 
tality. Perhaps  the  estimate  of  Dra.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  inrelation  to  the 
Irish  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  offers  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
tme  general  average  as  can  be  attained.  According  to  these  authors,  the 
general  mortality  was  one  in  twenty-three. 

The  disease  is  less  fatal  in  early,  than  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  Dr.  Gerhard  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  xix.  301),  it 
is  more  apt  to  terminate  unfavourably  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites.  Pre- 
vious debility,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  disease,  intemperance,  excess  of 
any  kind,  or  old  age,  increases  the  danger. 

The  favourable  signs  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  unfavourable 
•re  those  indicating  very  great  prostration,  great  alteration  of  the  blood,  or 
severe  local  disease.  Among  the  first  are  an  exceedingly  feeble  or  an  absent 
pulse,  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  surface,  a  sudden  fading  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  involuntary  evacuations ;  among  the  second,  abundant  and  dark- 
eoloured  petechiae,  copious  hemorrhages,  a  very  turbid  conjunctiva,  fetid  breath, 
and  a  purple  appearance  of  the  extremities  ;  among  the  third,  violent  delirium 
or  profound  coma,  with  a  greatly  expanded  or  greatly  contracted  pupil  and 
stertorous  breathing,  indicating  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  excessive  labour  in 
respiration  or  shortness  of  breath,  indicating  extensive  consolidation  of  the 
lanes.  Yet  scarcely  any  condition  is  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  hope,  and 
life  lias  been  preserved  by  a  persevering  application  of  remedies,  even  after 
apparent  death. 

TreatmenL — ^In  the  earliest  stage,  before  reaction  has  commenced,  little 
treatment  is  usually  necessary;  and,  indeed,  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity 
for  prescribing,  as  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  after  the  stage  is  passed.  Some- 
times, however,  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  protracted  or  severe,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  remedies ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of 
typhus,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  life  may  depend  upon  the  timely 
interference  of  the  physician.  An  emetic  has  been  recommended,  under  these 
dreumstances,  in  order  to  rouse  the  system  out  of  its  apparent  torpor,  and  to 
direct  action  to  the  surface.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  when  the  depression 
is  not  great.  Ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  preferred.  But  the 
general  indication  is  to  stimulate  by  such  means  as  will  not  be  likely  to  increase 
Uie  fever  too  greatly,  when  it  takes  place,  nor  too  strongly  to  add  to  the  already 
existing  tendency  to  the  brain.  The  morbid  cause  is  depressing  the  vital  func- 
tions by  its  sedative  power ;  and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  reduced  be- 
low the  point  of  reaction.  External  stimulants  are  the  safest.  The  most 
powerful  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard,  nolution  of  ammonia,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  along  the  spine; 
and  these  should  be  aided  bv  external  heat,  by  means  of  hot  bricks,  bottles  of 
hot  water,  &o.,  placed  along  the  body,  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  or,  what 

Tr§aiment. — ^Tbis  is  very  simple.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  mild  cfithar- 
tici,  as  castor  oil ;  febrile  heat  should  be  allayed  by  tho  usual  refrigerating  methods ; 
the  irritatioD  of  stomach  should  be  quieted  by  efferre&cing  draughts,  leeches,  or  revul- 
siTefl  to  the  epigastrium ;  or,  upon  the  failure  of  these,  by  opiates  administered  either 
by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  and  the  headache  should  be  counteracted  by  cold  appli- 
cations, and  \wStX  bleeding  if  necessary.  In  the  jaundiced  cases,  especially  if  attended 
with  hepatic  tenderness,  the  blue  mass  may  be  given,  and  suitable  applications  made 
to  the  rig^t  bypochondrium.  Dysenteric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  castor  oil  and 
laqdannm.  The  DoTor's  powder  may  be  given  to  control  the  general  pains,  when  it 
can  be  retained  by  the  stomach.  Terebinthinate  injections  may  be  administered  in  the 
tympanitic  oases.  Debility  is  to  be  counteracted  by  wine,  opium,  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  nourishment  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  relapses  by  sulphate  of 
quinia;  but  with  doubtful  suocesa.  {Note  to  the  third  edition,) 
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would  proLably  be  most  effectual,  the  hot  batli.    If  internal  stimulation  should 
boeonie  necessary,  carbooate  of  QuimoDia,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  would  bo  pi 
ferable  to  tlie  alcoholic  remedies,  as  less  likely  to  affect  the  brain;  but,  wh< 
the  prostration  is  exce!*8ive,  recourse  may  be  had  to  wino,  brandy,  or  even  ethi 
Cases,  however,  requiring  this  treatment  are  extremely  rare, 

Affer  the  fever  has  become  established,  it  may  be  proper,  in  cases  of  op? 
pressed  stomach,  to  unload  that  viscus  by  means  of  a  mild  emetic  ;  but  in 
general  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  treatment  commenced  with  an 
efficient  cathartic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Calomel  and 
rhubarb  are  generally  best  adapted  to  the  circumst^uces  of  the  case ;  thoug" 
when  the  febrile  reaction  is  high,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  the  salii 
purgatives  may  be  preferred,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  senna.  Throtij 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  disease^  the  bowels,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  e 
stipation,  should  be  kept  open  by  cathartics*  These  are  indicated  by  the  neces* 
fiity  which  exists  of  avoiding  accumulations  of  eicreted  matter  in  the  boweU, 
and  the  depressing  effects  arising  frnm  its  absorption  when  retained.  The 
dark,  offensive  substances  which  collect  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  typhus, 
probably  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  system*  Cathartics,  therefore,  so  fat 
from  increasing  the  debility,  tend,  if  properly  selected  and  employed,  to  ob- 
viate it.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  the  system,  in  low  states  of  typhus,  rise 
under  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  kind.  No  such  contraindication  ex- 
ists  here  as  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  to 
graduate  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  its  dose,  and  frequency  of  repetition,  to 
the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period  of  excitement,  the  object  may 
be  effected  by  small  doses  of  some  saline  purgative  ;  but  later  in  the  dise^Be, 
rhubarb  should  be  preferred,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  aloes.  One  of 
the  tinctures  of  rhubarb  may  be  employed,  with  great  propriety,  in  the  l&test 
itage,  when  stimulation  becomes  necessary.  Sometimes,  it  is  advisable  to  aid 
the  cat  liar  tic  by  eneraafca,  which  may  in  general  advantageously  oontuia  the 
oil  of  turpentine. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  feverj 
has  been  much  discussed.  By  sonic  the  remedy  bus  been  urged  as  of  the  great- 
est importance;  by  others  it  has  l>een  condemned  as  almqpt  always  injurious, 
and  scarcely  ever  necessary.  Probably  the  advocacy  of  it  may  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  enteric  fever,  which  is 
known  often  t^o  bear  bleeding  well  at  the  comraencement.  It  is  very  certain 
that,  in  genuine  typhus,  it  is  often  capable  of  doing  much  harm  j  and  death 
has  frequently  been  the  result  of  its  injudicious  use,  Puring  the  prevalence 
of  the  great  typhous  epidemics  of  this  country  before  alluded  to,  it  frequently 
happened  that,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  disease  in  a  neighbourhood,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  and  frequently  presenting  the  complica- 
tion of  some  local  inflammation,  it  was  treated  by  them,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet.  The  consecpicnces  were  in  many  instances  very  fatal.  Such  an 
instance  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  disease  approached 
the  city  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  prevailexi  for  some  time  in  the 
opposite  village  of  Camden,  before  it  crossed  the  Delaware.  In  that  plaoe,  il 
was  not  understood,  and  was  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  with  almoit 
uniformly  fatal  results.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  then  a 
young  practitioner,  was  called  into  the  village  at  this  juncture,  and^  having 
been  prepared  hy  the  perusal  of  l>r.  North's  treatise  on  the  disease  a^  it  had 
^  prevailed  in  New  England,  immediately  adopted  a  different  course  of  treatment, 
t  ♦voiding  bleeding  altogether,  and  tisiog  stimulant.^,  with  the  effect  of  curing 
I  almost  all  the  cases.     He  thus  laid  the  foundatiou  of  that  reputatioQ  aa  a 
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skilful  physician,  Trbich  has  never  been  exceeded  in  onr  citj.  So  fatal  was 
copious  bleeding  in  that  epidemic,  that  popular  and  to  a  great  extent  profes- 
sional opinion  received  a  set  against  it;  and  it  was  some  time  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  tendency  to  the  disease,  before  the  fear  of  the  remedy  so  far 
subsided  as  to  permit  its  judicious  use,  under  circumstances  requiring  it. 

But,  though  thus  injurious  if  abused,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  typhus 
lever  in  which  bleeding  may  be  moderately  employed,  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage. It  is  highly  probable  that  different  epidemics  may  differ  greatly 
in  this  respect ;  the  loss  of  blood  being  much  better  borne  in  one  tlian  in 
another.  The  remedy  is  often  very  speedy  and  effectual  in  the  relief  of  the 
headache,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  during  the  first  few 
days.  Its  effects  are  said  to  be  even  more  striking  in  this  than  in  other 
febrile  diseases.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  evidence  of  much  and 
dangerous  local  determination  of  blood,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse. 
But  even  then,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small.  Little  is  required  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  danger  of  syncope,  as  well  as  of 
subsequent  prostration  from  the  loss  of  large  quantities.  Six  or  eight  ounces 
are  often  sufficient,  and  more  than  twelve  should  seldom  be  abstracted  at  one 
operation.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  venesection  is  altogether  unneces- 
saxy.  In  those  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  best  to  employ  local  bleeding. 
This  is  safer,  and  relatively  more  effectual.  When  the  head  is  affected,  the 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck,  by  cups  or 
leeches.  In  pectoral  in^ammation,  they  may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders. 
A  very  slight  depletion  may  sometimes  be  usefully  effected  by  means  of  dry 
onpSy  which  withdraw  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  circulation  to  the 
aarfiioe  where  they  are  applied. 

The  febrile  heat  of  the  early  stage  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  the  external 
use  of  cold  water.  This  may  be  dashed  upon  tlie  patient,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Currie,  or  applied  by  sponging.  The  latter  mode  is  preferable,  when 
there  is  much  deoility.  The  remedy  should  never  be  used  when  there  is  any 
feeling  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any  perspiration.  Affusion 
wofold  probably  also  be  hazardous  in  cases  complicated  with  pneumonia.  In 
doabtfiil  cases,  spon^ng  with  warm  water  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes 
spirit,  or  spirit  diluted  with  water,  may  be  advantageously  substituted.  The 
efleot  of  these  remedies  is  to  relieve  the  distressing  heat,  relax  the  skin,  pro- 
dnoe  occasionally  a  gentle  sweat,  and  greatly  comfort  the  patient.  The  affusion 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  apparently  arrested  the  disease. 

The  mild  refrigerating  diaphoretics  may  also  be  used,  such  as  the  neutral 
mixtaroi  effervescing  draught,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre.  British  practitioners  frequently  employ  the  antimonials.  Dover's 
powder  is  often  very  useful  by  producing  diaphoresis,  quieting  restlessness, 
and  promoting  sleep.  It  should,  of  course,  not  be  employed  in  comatose  cases. 
When  the  fever  is  complicated  with  pectoral  inflammation,  no  remedy  is 
probably  so  effootual  as  a  combination  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel, 
given  so  as  to  keep  the  svstem  moderately  under  an  anodyne  influence,  and 
continned  until  it  slightly  affects  the  gums.  Sometimes  gently  stimulant 
infosions  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  In  this  country,  the  infusion 
of  serpentaria  has  been  frequently  used.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they 
often  employ  the  flowen  of  arnica,  and  sometimes  contrayerva  and  angelica. 

Stimulants  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  Sometimes  it  is  ncces- 
Buy  to  administer  them  frt)m  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  but  more  frc(|ueutly 
they  are  required  only  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
the  commencing  dryness  of  the  tdtigue,  the  sordes  about  the  teeth,  and  often 
coolness  of  the  extremities,  indicate  the  commencement  of  prostration. 
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Upon  the  vbole,  the  most  efficient  stitmilants  are  PeTOvion  bark,  wine,  and  J 
opium.     Tlie  bark  m\B  formerly  given  in  decoction,  often  made  wilh  wioe, 
with  the  nddition  of  serpentirin,  or  aromatics.     At  preseni,  snlplmte  of  quinii  ^ 
is  generally  preferred  aa  more  convenient  of  administnition,  and  more  aoc«pt* 
able  to  the  stomach.     The  dose  may  bo  a  grain  every  two  hours.     Wine  is 
usually  given  at  firat  in  the  form  of  whey,  made  with  two  parts  of  boiling 
milk  and  one  of  Madeira,  Slierry,  or  Teneriffe,     Afterward,  wheo  stronger'] 
stimuktion  is  required,  it  may  be  administered  pure.     The  quantity  must  of 
course  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  debility,  and  the  effects  produced.     U 
may  not  exceed  a  wineglassfnl  in  a  day,  or  may  amount  to  a  quart.      Porter  • 
or  ale  may  be  gubatituted,  when  more  convenient,  and  preferred  by  the  patient* 
Opium  is  administered  in  Bub^tanee  or  tincture,  in  such  quantities,  and  at  J 
such  intervals,  as  to  maint-ain  a  regular  excitement,  without  stupefat^tion. 
From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  may  be  given  every  fotir,  six,  or  eight  hours; 
and  the  qutintity  may  he  increased  if  necessary.    Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also 
a  good  stimulant,  which  may  often  be  used  advanta^Tenusly,  dissolved  in  water  - 
with  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar  to  obttind  its  acrimony.    From  . 
two  and  a  half  to  ten  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose  every  hour  or  two.     It  is 
customary  to  begin  with  small  quant itiea  of  wine- whey  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, alternately,  each  every  second  hour;  increasing  the  dose,  and  addiltg  I 
the  other  stimulants,  as  the  case  is  found  to  require  tbem.     Sometimes  it  14 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  brandj,  or  other  form  of  proof  spirit.     Milk  ( 
punch  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases,  combining  nutriment  m 
the  beat  form  with  a  powerful  stimulant.     The  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  \m 
used  ;  and  some  have  recommended  phosphorus  j  but  I  have  never  employed  it. 

Should  the  stimulants  be  found  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  1 
skin,  delirium,  and  stupor,  they  should  be  auspendcfl,  or  the  quantity  reduced. 
If  they  strengthen  witliout  accelerating  the  pulse,  relax  the  skin,  and  moder- 
ate dch'rium  and  itupor,  they  may  bo  couj^idercd  as  doing  good. 

For  the  eudden  sinking  spells  which  sometimes  occur,  and  threaten  the 
moat  serious  consequences,  active  stimuknta  must  be  quickly  used.  Under 
these  circum stances,  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidmchm. 
Long  continued  sleep  occasionally  produces  extreme  exhaustion.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  unless  sleep  may  from  special  causes  be  deemed  very  desirable,  to 
wake  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  administer  his  mtjdicines.  This  too 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  a  uniform  remedial  effect, 

For  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  jactitation,  vague  uneasi-  \ 
neaSf  subsultus,  &c.,  camphor  is  often  an  admirable  remedy  in  doses  of  from  , 
five  to  ten  grains^  given  in  emulsion*     Musk  is  the  moht  effectual  remedy  la 
singultus. 

Externnl  stimuktion  ia  important  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sur&oe  ii ! 
cool.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  sinapisms  to  the  extremities ;  blisters  to  \ 
the  tbigbs  and  trunk^  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  is  ueoeaettry  t^  red*] 
den  without  vesicating ;  and  by  frictions  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  hot  braodji 
oil  of  turpentioe,  liniment  of  turpentine,  &c.  In  the  lowest  and  modt  io 
sibte  conditions,  the  electro* magnetic  machine  may  be  used;  or  the  patienll 
may  be  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blanket  saturated  with  heated  splrit|  I 
or,  finally,  the  effect  of  a  burning  coal  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  tried, 

For  violent  headache,  coma,  and  delirium,  after  the  local  abstraction  of  ft  J 
little  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  or  shave  ( 
the  hair,  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water,  and  in  the  latter  stages  to  blister  th 
back  of  the  neck,  or,  what  is  prefenible,  the  whole  scalp.  Somctimea  great] 
relief  is  afforded  by  warm  fomentatioDS  about  the  head,  when  the  cold  appU*  j 
oatioua  fail. 
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For  the  measures  reqaisite  in  cases  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
loDfi^,  the  reader  is  referred  to  typhous  pueumonia.  Irritation  of  stomach 
and  howels  is  to  be  combatted  by  the  ordinary  measures,  among  which  opiates 
internally,  and  revulsive  applications  or  cataplasms  extemalTy,  are  not  the 
least  efficient.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  found  great  advantage  in 
threatening  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  containing  a  drachm  of  the  nitrate  in  a  pint  of  water.  {New  York 
Jbum.  of  Med,,  ix.  270.) 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  diet,  under  enteric  fever,  are  applicable 
•bo  here.  It  is  even  more  necessary  in  typhus  to  throw  a  due  amount  of 
nutriment  into  the  system;  and,  though  for  the  first  few  days,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  confine  the  patient  to  farinaceous  liquids,  yet,  as  the  disease  advances, 
animal  broths  become  necessary,  and  in  very  feeble  states  we  must  have 
noourse  to  the  animal  essences,  egg-nog,  milk  punch,  &c. 

Though  Peruvian  bark,  in  various  forms  of  preparation,  has  long  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  has  generally  been  given  in  moderate 
doBBSi  and  with  reference  to  its  tonic  or  supporting  efiect  But,  in  the  form 
.<tf  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  has  recently  been  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bobert  Dundas,  of  Liverpool,  in  large  dpses,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  reference  to  an  immediate  curative  effect;  and,  from  his  own  state- 
nwnts,  as  well  as  those  of  several  others  who  have  adopted  the  practice,  there 
k  reason  to  believe  that  it  often  very  much  shortens  the  duration  of  tho 
eomplaint  According  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  who  has  employed  this  treat- 
sent  very  largely,  and  has  found  it  very  successfdl,  it  is  applicable  only  to 
the  pure  cases  of  typhus,  and  not  to  those  complicated  with  ulcerated  bowels, 
imeamoniay  or  cerebral  congestion.  The  sulphate  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be  given  at  any  stage, 
unless  there  should  be  great  prostration.  Milk  and  soup  are  to  be  given 
fteely,  and  wine  or  brandy  in  the  advanced  stages,  or  in  cases  of  drunkards. 
\jLcmd,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  vi.  422.) 

Prevention, — There  are  few  diseases  in  which  more  can  be  effected  in  the 
way  of  prevention  than  this.  Thorough  ventilation ;  perfect  cleanliness  in 
efething,  person,  and  apartments;  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet;  and 
sufficient  protection  against  cold,  will  go  far  towards  securing  impunity  to 
individuals  necessarily  exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Persons  not  called  upon  by  duty  to  attend  the  sick  should  avcnd  their  pre- 
sence. They  who  are  compelled  to  enter  within  the  sphere  of  infection  should 
not  do  80  on  an  empty  stomach;  they  should  avoid  inhaling  the  breath  of 
the  patient,  or  the  air  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  his  surface ;  they  should 
not  swallow  their  saliva ;  and,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  should  wash  their 
bands  and  face,  and  change  their  outer  clothing. 

The  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  well  aired;  everything  offensive 
dioald  be  removed  without  delay;  the  bed  and  body-linen  of  the  patient 
should  be  frequently  changed;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  as  few  persons 
as  possible  should  remain  in  the  room.  In  hospitals,  prisons,  &c.,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  distribute  the  patients  over  as  great  a  space  as  possible. 

Something  may  also  be  done  by  chemical  means  to  change  the  character  of 
the  contaminated  air.  For  this  purpose,  chlorine  is  the  most  effectual  agent. 
A  thorough  fumigation  with  the  gas  should  be  employed  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  apartment  free  from  tenants;  and,  even  while  it  is  occupied  by 
the  patients,  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  may  be  exposed  in  it,  tho 
wood-work  of  the  room  and  the  bedstead  may  be  washed  with  them,  the  floor 
sprinkled  with  them,  and  they  may  even  be  added  to  the  water  used  in  the 
pponging  of  the  patient 
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twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  remission  in  the  nominfr  nnd  towards 
g,  the  oxacorbatioD  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  nif^ht.  The  morning 
ion  and  nocturnal  exacerbation  are  commonly  the  greatest.  Sometimes 
atement,of  symptoms  in  the  remission  is  so  considerable  as  to  resemble 
eacence.  The  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement  is  often  attended  with 
ration ;  and  when  this  is  considerable  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  it  is  re- 
;  as  favourable.  From  that  time  the  exacerbations  return  with  dimi- 
.  violence,  and  there  is  a  gradual  amendment,  though  the  disease  mny 
ae  Ibr  a  week  or  two  longer  before  convalescence  is  established.  In  the 
time,  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  been  going  through  their  regular 
,  leaving  abscesses  or  ulcers,  which  heal  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
iital  cases,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  assume  their  gravest  cha- 
;  the  pulse  sinks ;  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces ;  petechice  or 
I  appear  upon  the  skin;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy ;  trem- 
)f  the  tongue,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  coma  or  low  delirium  indicate 
Itering  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  death  occurs,  either  without 
le,  or  preceded  by  delirious  movements  or  convulsions.  In  cases  of  this 
lie  buboes  appear  late,  and  do  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Sometimes 
tisappear  altogether.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  ^ve  or  six  days, 
I  the  case  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 
there  are  many  variations  from  the  above  routine  of  symptoms.  In 
nt  instances,  the  disease  is  extremely  mild,  even  without  fever,  and  the 
t  walks  about,  complaining  of  nothing  but  buboes  in  the  groin  or  axilla, 
onfined  to  bed,  is  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  produced  in  walk- 
the  local  affection.  In  other  instances,  there  is  more  or  less  fever  with 
boes,  and  occasioDally  slight  carbuncles,  but  without  malignant  symp- 
and  the  attack  terminates  favourably  in  about  two  weeks. 
the  other  hand,  many  exceedingly  malignant  cases  occur,  in  which  a 
low  appears  to  be  given  at  the  very  commencement.  In  some  of  these, 
ire  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disorder,  and  universal  prostration,  which 
death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  developement  of  buboes 
mnclcs,  and  without  any  signs  of  reaction.  Occasionally  a  partial  reac* 
kes  place,  with  symptoms  of  fever;  but  the  malignant  phenomena,  such 
9  been  already  noticed  as  attending  tlie  last  stage  of  ordinary  violent 
greatly  predominate.  There  may  even  be  deceptive  remissions;  but 
re  soon  followed  by  a  return  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Buboes  and  car- 
s  may  be  formed ;  but  the  former  do  not  advance  to  suppuration,  nor 
ter  to  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Petechia)  and  vibices  are  not  un- 
o.  Death  takes  places  usually  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  day, 
Idem  so  late  as  the  fifth.  Cases  of  the  kind  here  described  occur  most 
itly  at  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic,  and  are  almost  always  iatdi. 
mes  the  patient  dies  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  appreciable  dis- 

A  few  words  upon  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechias,  will  close  the 
imatology  of  the  disease. 

oet  are  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  show  themselves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  after  the  expiration  of  one  or 
lays,  or  not  until  near  the  close;  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  bad 

Their  most  frequent  situation  is  upon  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
or  in  the  groin.  They  also  occur  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
the  axilla.  The  swelling  may  be  confined  to  one  gland,  or  may  extend 
sral.  The  first  sign  of  the  affection  is  usually  a  shooting  pain  in  the 
hich  precedes  the  tnme&ction.    In  the  beginning  there  is  no  discolora- 

the  skin.  The  tumour  is  sometimes  movable,  but  frequently  adheres 
tissues  beneath,  especially  in  the  more  serious  cases.  In  favourable 
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isoktion  of  large  bodies  of  people  has  secared  to  tbem  an  entire  or  almost 
entire  exemption,  while  the  disease  was  raging  around  them ;  and  positive 
proof  appears  to  exist,  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated,  through  indi- 
viduak  or  fomites,  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  neighbourhood.  Persons  ex- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  sickly  district,  have  removed  to  a  distant 
and  healthy  place,  and  have  there  died  of  the  plague ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
numerous  individuals  of  their  own  particular  family  have  become  affected. 
Besides,  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which  the  disease 
prevails  should  be  allowed  some  weight;  as  also  should  the  fact,  that  the  Franks 
u  the  Levant,  who  take  precautions  against  contagion,  are  much  less  frequently 
affected  than  the  Turks,  who  are  practical  predestinarians,  and  use  no  precau- 
tion. Inoculation  with  the  pus  of  plague  buboes  has  in  some  instances  been 
followed  by  the  disease,  in  others  not.  No  positive  inference  can  be  deduced 
from  this  fact;  for,  as  the  operation  was  performed  in  infected  neighbourhoods, 
the  disease  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes.  It  would  appear  that  certain 
individuals  are  insusceptible  of  the  contagious  influence  under  all  circum- 
stances; for  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  the  highest  degree,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  many  escape.  It  would  appear  also  that  the  susceptibility  of 
persons  generally  is  much  less  under  certain  circumstances  than  under  others ; 
otherwise,  the  sporadic  cases  which  are  asserted  to  be  always  in  existence, 
would  be  constantly  acting  as  the  centres  of  new  infections.  But  these  are  no 
arguments  against  contagion  altogether;  for  we  find  the  same  exactly  to  be  the 
ease  with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  measles,  both  of  which 
are  contagious.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  contagion  may  not  only  be 
imparted  from  individual  to  individual ;  but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  clothing  or  articles  of  merchandise  from  place  to  place ;  though  some^  who 
even  admit  personal  contagion,  deny  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Dif- 
isrence  of  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  contact;  some 
supposing  that  the  poison  is  communicated,  like  that  of  syphilis,  only  by  the 
ioacfa,  others  that  it  may  be  exhaled  in  the  adriform  state  from  the  body,  and, 
■like  that  of  other  contagious  fevers,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion. 

Bui,  though  contagion  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  cause  of  plague,  it  is,  I 
think,  certainly  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  cause.  There  must  be  some 
Other  influence,  acting  sometimes  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases,  which 
can  be  traced  to  no  particular  origin,  and  sometimes,  when  from  unknown 
eaoses  increased  in  intensity  and  diffusion,  producing  a  wide  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
influence,  or  wnat  its  origin,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  connected  with  effluvia  from  the  filthy  accumulations,  and  foul  cxcre- 
tioDS  of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population ;  but  this  opinion  is  met  nt  once 
by  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  such  effluvia  exist  elsewhere,  and  under 
apparently  the  same  circumstances,  without  producing  the  effect.  Still,  they 
certainly  appear  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  recent  exemption  of  many  places  formerly  afflicted 
with  ity  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventilation.  But 
there  is  something  more ;  and  what  that  is  remains  to  be  determined.  The 
■idea  of  an  origin  in  microscopic  organic  beings  must  suggest  itself  to  every 
inquirer ;  but  it  is  yet  too  little  supported  by  facts  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  is  evinced  by  the  following  facts.  The 
disease  appears  at  certain  periods  after  a  more  or  less  complete  exemption, 
afEscts  at  first  a  few  individuals  scattered  in  different  spots  and  without  per- 
sonal commanication,  rapidly  increases  until  immense  masses  of  the  populatios 
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PLAGUE. 

Syn, — PesiiB. 

Plague  18  a  febrile  disease  diaraetcrized  by  buboes  or  swellings  of  the 
rmphatic  glaDds,  by  earbuodcs,  and  petecbiaD,  As  it  doea  not  appear  upon 
Ills  ooQtinent,  and  tbe  author  has  nearer  seen  a  cose  of  it,  a  brief  dumm&rj 
aly  of  tbe  more  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as  stated  by  eye-wiCn^MSy 
•ill  be  given  in  the  present  work, 

Tbe  true  borne  of  tbe  disease,  where  it  prerails  now»  and  baa  probably  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  is  in  the  regions  bordering  upon 
tie  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  tributaries.     In  tbe  middle 
es,  and  bo  late  even  as  tbe  sixteenth  and  seTenteenlh  centuries,  it  (»ecii«ion- 
fly  visited  western  Europe^  and  was  well  known  in  Italy,  Fninee,  Kngland, 
ad  Germany.     London  and  Paris  suffered  from  it  greatly  in  furraer  times. 
Jut,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  plague  baa  been  almost  unknown  in  tbe 
est  of  Europe;  the  last  remarkable  visitation  having  been  in  17!20,  when 
larseilles  lost  with  it  nearly  one-half  of  her  population.     It  ia  now  limited 
chiefly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Auatolia,  tlreece,  and  European  Turkey ;  ocoasioo- 
ally  extending  northward  into  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as  Malta. 

Symptom$y  Cott rs€ J  ih\— The  disea&c  usually  makes  its  appearance,  without 
premonition,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  such  as  chiHiness,  feelings 
of  weariness,  languor,  or  debility,  precordial  uneasiness,  occasionally  Dausci 
bnd  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  frerjuent  pulse. 
P>artiug  pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  arm-pits,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
pnhich  are  soon  followed  by  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatio 
ri^lands,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  constituting  carbuncles. 
As  the  disease  Advances,  the  swellings  usually  go  on  increasing,  while  various 
symptoms  more  or  less  alarming  are  rapidly  developed.     The  tongue,  at  fint 
somewhat  swollen,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  before  the  close  of  the 
diseasCj  often  becomes  dry,  brown  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  fissured;  while 
Hk  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the  gums,  teeth,  and  lip8>     There  is  often  extreme 
"^irdt,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  beat  internally.     Severe  pain  is  felt  in  tbe 
procordia,  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting;  the  matters  discharged  being 
whitish  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  bloody.     The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated  in  the  beginning;  but  in  the  end  often  become  relaxed,  with  dark  and 
offensive  stools.     The  breathing  ia  hurried  or  laboured;  and  tbe  pulse  va- 
riously affected,  generally  aceelerated,  eometimes  full  and  strong,  though  more 
frequently  feeble,  oceasionally  nearly  natural,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular  or 
intermittent      The  urine,  in   some  instancies   nearly  healthy,  is  in  others 
scanty,  turbid,  yellowish  or  blackish,  and  tinged  with  blood.     Occasionally, 
moderate  perspirations  of  a  favourable  character  appear,  while  at  other  times 
they  are  copious  and  exhausting.    The  general  strength  is  greatly  prostrated  j 
the  patient,  if  he  attempts  to  walk,  has  a  staggering  gait;  and  attacks  ap- 
proaching to  syncope  are  not  uncommon.     The  eyes  are  red  and  turbid,  the 
face  flushed  or  even  livid,  and  the  expression  of  countenance  often  like  that 
of  a  drunken  man.     The  patient  is  confused  in  mind,  delirious,  stupid,  or 
comatose^  or  extremely  restless,  agitated,  and  alarmed;  and  often  stummerv 
when  attempting  to  speak. 

The  sym[»toms  are  not  of  uniform  violence  through  the  day.     As  in  meet 
other  febrile  diseases,  there  are  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  ojuaUj 
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oecnr  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  remission  in  the  rooming  and  towards 
evening,  the  exacerbation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  night.  The  morning 
remission  and  nocturnal  exacerbation  are  commonly  the  greatest.  Sometimes 
the  abatement, of  symptoms  in  the  remission  is  so  considerable  as  to  resemble 
eonyalescence.  The  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement  is  often  attended  with 
perspiration ;  and  when  this  is  considerable  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  it  is  re* 
garded  as  favourable.  From  that  time  the  exacerbations  return  with  dimi- 
nished violence,  and  there  is  a  gradual  amendment,  though  the  disease  may 
eontinue  Ibr  a  week  or  two  longer  before  convalescence  is  established.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  been  going  through  their  regular 
eonrse,  leaving  abscesses  or  ulcers,  which  heal  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time. 

In  fktal  cases,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  assume  their  gravest  cha- 
racter; the  pulse  sinks;  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces;  petechice  or 
▼ibices  appear  upon  the  skin;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy;  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  coma  or  low  delirium  indicate 
the  faltering  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  death  occurS;  either  without 
struggle,  or  preceded  by  delirious  movements  or  convulsions.  In  cases  of  this 
kind^  the  buboes  appear  late,  and  do  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Sometimes 
they  disappear  altogether.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  five  or  six  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 

But  there  are  many  variations  from  the  above  routine  of  symptoms.  In 
frequent  instances,  the  disease  is  extremely  mild,  even  without  fever,  and  the 
patient  walks  about,  complaining  of  nothing  but  buboes  in  the  groin  or  axilla, 
or,  if  confined  to  bed,  is  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  produced  in  walk- 
ing by  the  local  affection.  In  other  instances,  there  is  more  or  less  fever  with 
the  buboes,  and  occasionally  slight  carbuncles,  but  without  malignant  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  attack  terminates  favourably  in  about  two  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  exceedingly  malignant  cases  occur,  in  which  a 
fktal  blow  appears  to  be  given  at  the  very  commencement.  In  tome  of  these, 
there  are  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disorder,  and  universal  prostration,  which 
end  in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  developement  of  buboes 
or  carbuncles,  and  without  any  signs  of  reaction.  Occasionally  a  partial  reac* 
tion  takes  place,  with  symptoms  of  fever;  but  the  malignant  phenomena,  such 
as  have  been  already  noticed  as  attending  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  violent 
eases,  greatly  predominate.  There  may  even  be  deceptive  remissions;  but 
they  arc  soon  followed  by  a  return  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Buboes  and  car- 
Imncles  may  be  formed ;  but  the  former  do  not  advance  to  suppuration,  nor 
the  latter  to  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Petechias  and  yibices  are  not  un- 
common. Death  takes  places  usually  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  day^ 
and  seldom  so  late  as  the  fifth.  Cases  of  the  kind  here  described  occur  most 
frequently  at  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic,  and  are  almost  always  fatal. 
Sometimes  the  patient  dies  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  appreciable  dis- 
order. A  few  words  upon  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechice,  will  close  the 
symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

Buboes  are  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  show  themselves 
either  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  after  the  expiration  of  one  or 
more  days,  or  not  until  near  the  close;  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  bad 
cases.  Their  most  frequent  situation  is  upon  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  or  in  the  groin.  Th^  also  occur  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  in  the  axilla.  The  swelling  may  be  confined  to  one  gland,  or  may  extend 
to  several.  The  first  sign  of  the  affection  is  usually  a  shooting  pain, in  the 
part,  which  precedes  the  tumefaction.  In  the  beginning  there  is  no  diMolor»- 
tion  of  the  skin.  The  tumour  is  sometimes  movable,  but  frequently  adheres 
to  the  tissues  beneath,  especially  in  the  m<»re  serious  oases.  In  fiiToimble 
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eases,  it  gradually  enlarges,  suppurates,  and  in  two, or  three  weeks  opens,  and 
discharges  pus;  after  wJbich  the  abscess  slowly  heals,  leavibg  a  permanent  scar. 
Sometimes  the  buboes  disappear  without  suppuration.  Tumours  resembling 
buboes  occasionally  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  $  and  secondary  buboes 
may  result  from  the  propagation  of  irritation  from  a  carbuncle  along  the  ab- 
sorbents to  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Carbuncles  usually  make  their  appearance  later  than  the  buboes,  and  may 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  neck,  back,  chest,  extremities,  face, 
and  even  scalp.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  or  a  few,  sometimes  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  quite  wanting.  They  begin  with 
a  vesicle  of  a  yellowish,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  usually  upon  a  reddish 
base.  This  breaks  and  is  followed  by  a  gangrenous  spot,  which  extends,  and 
forms  a  dark  crust,  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  favourable 
oases,  this  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  pro- 
duces ulceration,  and  the  separation  of  the  slough,  leaving  a  sore  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions.  Considerable  destruction  of  parts  thus  sometimes  takes 
place.     In  bad  cases,  the  gangrenous  part  is  apt  to  remain  dry  and  adherent. 

Petechm  are  red  or  purplish  spots  like  fleabites,  which  usually  become  livid 
as  the  disease  advances.  They  are  often  wanting,  and  occur  only  in  bad  oases. 
Sometimes,  along  with  these  spots,  are  irregular  purplish  or  livid  patches  like 
bruises,  or  long  stripes  called  vibices;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  has  a  mottled  appearance.  These  discolorations  are  owing 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood;  and  occasionally  ecchymoses  or  collections  of 
effused  blood  form  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  blood  is  generally  ooagulable,  but  more 
slowly  and  feebly  than  in  health ;  and  the  serum  floating  at)ove  the  clot  is 
reddened  by  the  disintegrated  corpuscles.  In  some  instances,  the  blood  will 
not  coagulate,  and  is  then  surmounted  by  floating  drops  of  oil.  (Bulard.)  It 
is  usually  denser  than  in  health,  of  a  dark  colour  not  brightening  on  expo- 
sure, and  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  odour.  The  inflammatory  crust  does  not 
appear  when  it  coagulates.  After  death,  black  coagula  are  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles, aorta,  and  vena  cava. 

Upon  dissection,  black  spots  of  extravasation  are  observed  through  the 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels,  liver,  &o.,  and  even  in  the 
neurilema  of  the  nerves.  The  parenchyma  of  the  solid  viscera  is  generally 
engorged  with  black  fluid  blood;  and  hemorrhagic  efiusion  often  exists  in  the 
cellular  tissue  about  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  pelvis.  One  or  more  lymphatic 
glands  are  found  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  blood,  even  when  no  bubo  was 
observable  during  life.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softenM.  Signs  oSf  in- 
flammation are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  protracted  cases. 

Cause. — Great  difierenoe  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  plague.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  propagated  exclusively  by 
a  peculiar  contagion;  others,  while  admitting  its  contagious  nature,  believe 
that  it  often  occurs  endemically  or  epidemically;  and  a  third  party  reject  the 
notion  of  contagion  altogether,  asserting  that  the  disease  originates  exclusively 
either  in  local  causes  or  epidemic  influence. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  these  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  are  asserted  to  be  existing  at  all 
times,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  Egypt;  that,  at  certain  seasons,  the  dis- 
ease rages  more  severely  in  these  situations ;  and  that,  in  other  places,  it  oc- 
curs only  occasionally,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  inhabitants  being 
perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease  in  the  mean  time. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  testimony  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.    Numerous  instances  are  <m  reoord|  in  which  a  perfect 
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ifloktioQ  of  large  bodies  of  people  has  secured  to  tbem  an  entire  or  almost 
entire  exemption,  while  the  disease  was  raging  around  them;  and  positive 
proof  appears  to  exist,  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated,  through  indi- 
viduals or  fomites,  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  neighbourhood.  Persons  ex- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  sickly  district,  have  removed  to  a  distant 
and  healthy  place,  and  have  there  died  of  the  plague ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
numerous  individuals  of  their  own  particular  family  have  become  affected. 
Besides,  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which  the  disease 
prevails  should  be  allowed  some  weight;  as  also  should  the  fact,  that  the  Franks 
m  the  Levant,  who  take  precautions  against  contagion,  are  much  less  frequently 
affected  than  the  Turks,  who  are  practical  predestinarians,  and  use  no  precau- 
tion. Inoculation  with  the  pus  of  plague  buboes  has  in  some  instances  been 
followed  by  the  disease,  in  others  not.  No  positive  inference  can  be  deduced 
from  this  fact;  for,  as  the  operation  was  performed  in  infected  neighbourhoods, 
the  disease  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes.  It  would  appear  that  certain 
individuals  are  insusceptible  of  the  Contagious  influence  under  all  circum- 
stances; for  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  the  highest  degree,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  many  escape.  It  would  appear  also  that  the  susceptibility  of 
persons  generally  is  much  less  under  certain  circumstances  than  under  others ; 
otherwise,  the  sporadic  cases  which  are  asserted  to  be  always  in  existence, 
would  be  constantly  acting  as  the  centres  of  new  infections.  But  these  are  no 
arguments  against  contagion  altogether;  for  we  find  the  same  exactly  to  be  the 
case  with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  measles,  both  of  which 
are  contagious.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  contagion  may  not  only  be 
imparted  from  individual  to  individual;  but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  clothing  or  articles  of  merchandise  from  place  to  place;  though  some,  who 
even  admit  personal  contagion,  deny  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  contact;  some 
supposing  that  the  poison  is  communicated,  like  that  of  syphilis,  only  by  the 
touch,  others  that  it  may  be  exhaled  in  the  aeriform  state  from  the  body,  and, 
like  that  of  other  contagious  fevers,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion. 

But,  though  contagion  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  cause  of  plague,  it  is,  I 
think,  certainly  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  cause.  There  must  be  some 
other  influence,  acting  sometimes  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases,  which 
can  be  traced  to  no  particular  origin,  and  sometimes,  when  from  unknown 
causes  increased  in  intensity  and  diffusion,  producing  a  wide  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
influence,  or  wnat  its  origin,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  connected  with  effluvia  from  the  filthy  accumulations,  and  foul  excre- 
tions of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population ;  but  this  opinion  is  met  at  once 
by  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  sUch  effluvia  exist  elsewhere,  and  under 
apparently  the  same  circumstances,  without  producing  the  effect.  Still,  they 
certainly  appear  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  recent  exemption  of  many  places  formerly  afflicted 
with  it,  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventilation.  But 
there  is  something  more ;  and  what  that  is  remains  to  be  determined.  The 
idea  of  an  origin  in  microscopic  organic  beings  must  suggest  itself  to  every 
inquirer ;  but  it  is  yet  too  little  supported  by  feicts  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  is  evinced  by  the  following  facts.  The 
disease  appears  at  certain  periods  after  a  more  or  less  complete  exemption, 
affects  at  first  a  few  individuals  scattered  in  different  spots  and  without  per- 
sonal communication,  rapidly  increases  until  immense  masses  of  the  populatios 
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are  affected,  tben  gradnally  declines,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether,  after  a 
duration  of  three  or  fonr  months^  As  in  other  malignant  epidemics,  the  first 
oases  are  usnally  very  severe  and  generally  fatal;  those  at  the  close  are  often 
very  mild;  and  those  in  the  middle  period,  of  an  intermediate  degree  of  inten- 
sity. Nor  is  the  disease  usually  conQned  to  one  city.  A  number  of  different 
places  within  certain  limits  are  often  affected  simultaneously,  without  any  com- 
munication, or  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  human  agency.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  other  low  or  malignant  affections  are  apt  to  occur,  showing  some 
general  distemperature  of  the  air;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals suffer.  Temperature  appears  to  have  some  influence  over  the  morbifie 
cause.  It  is  thought  that  excessive  heat,  and  intense  cold,  are  both  opposed 
to  it.  According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  disease  cannot  exist  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  80°  F.,.or  a  little  below  60°.  Hence,  when  it  prevails  dur- 
ing the  spring  in  the  Levant,  it  ceases  in  the  summer ;  and  when  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  colder  latitudes,  it  la 
arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

Besides  the  essential  or  specific  cause  of  the  disease,  there  are  ciroumstanoes 
which  produce  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  it,  and  others,  which  appear  to  act 
as  exciting  causes.  These,  however,  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned 
as  producing  a  like  effect  in  other  diseases,  having  like  this  a  specific  cause. 
(See  YelhAD  Fever,  page  318.) 

Nature, — ^This  is  yet  unknown.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  a  poison 
is  absorbed,  and  alters  at, once  the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of 
the  tissues.  , 

DiagiimU, — ^When  buboes,  or  carbuncles,  or  both  appear,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  cases  of  plague.  Without  these  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, it  can  be  decided  with  certainty  that  any  given  case  is  plague,  only 
by  its  occurrence  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
proportion  of  the  sick  who  die,  but  of  the  whole  population  who  are  affected. 
Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Marseilles,  during  the  plague  of  1720,  out  of  a 
population  of  90,000,  the  number  of  cases  was  80,000  and  of  deaths  40,000; 
and  in  Mo&cow,  in  the  year  1770-71,  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  of  the  in- 
habitants are  thought  to  have  perished. 

In  individual  cases,  the  un&vourable  symptoms  are  great  general  depression 
at  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  natural  or  intermittent  pulse  with 
other  unequivocal  signs  of  a  violent  attack,  the  absence  of  buboes,  the  conjoint 
appearance  of  carbuncles  and  petechias,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  generally 
characterize  great  malignancy,  such  as  a  drunken  expression  of  countenanoei 
muddiness  of  the  conjunctiva,  coma  or  low  delirium,  stammering,  excessive 
oppression  of  breath,  severe  precordial  pains  and  vomiting,  hemorrhages  of 
dark  blood,  hiccough,  black  tongue,  fetid  breath,  &c.  Favourable  signs  are 
the  occurrence  of  buboes  without  fever,  the  early  appearance  and  regular  pro- 
gress of  buboes,  the  eruption  of  carbuncles  with  broad  inflamed  bases,  open 
and  well-developed  febrile  action,  moderate  perspiration  at  the  commencement 
of  the  remissions,  and,  generally,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  above  enume- 
rated as  of  bad  augury. 

Treatment. — Various  plans  of  treiltment  have  been  employed,  but  all  with 
fuch  doubtful  success,  that  the  practitioner  is  thrown  upon  his  general  prin- 

r^les.  There  is  no  specific  for  the  plague.  Emetics  are  recommended  at 
commencement  of  the  disease  by  many  practitioners.  There  is  also  a 
eommon  consent  in  the  propriety  of  employing  a  briak  cathartic,  to  be 
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followed  by  means  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open  daring  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  soine  recommending  this  remedy,  and  others  considering 
it  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  The  probability  is,  that,  as  in 
other  febrile  diseases,  it  may  be  admissible  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it 
is  entirely  contraindicated.  It  should  never  be  employed  unless  when  the 
pulse  is  strong,  and  some  local  injury  is  threatened  from  excess  of  vascular 
action.  M.  Aubert,  who  began  by  employing  depletory  measures  freely^ 
ended  by  abandoning  them  altogether.  Gold  aHutions  or  affusions,  and  the 
use  of  the  refrigerant  saline  diaphoretics,  with  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  are  ad- 
vised during  the  existence  of  fever  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  Cold  acidulated 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  may  be  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  Dover's  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  saline  diaphoretics,  when  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  nervous  system  disordered.  Mercury,  in  reference 
to  its  constitutional  impression,  has  been  tried,  but  with  no  great  success. 
Friction  with  olive  oil  was  at  one  time  highly  lauded;  but  experience  has  not 
confirmed  the  first  reports  in  its  favour.  In  low  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  tonics  and  diffusible  stimulants.  The  local  treatment  is  confined,  by 
the  best  practitioners,  to  the  use  of  emollient  poultices  to  the  buboes  and 
carbuncles,  and  gently  stimulant  applications  to  the  ulcers  which  follow  them. 
Fetor  may  be  corrected  by  washes  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Cauteri- 
lation  of  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but  is 
of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Prevention, — Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  by  care,  towards  guarding  against 
the  attacks  of  the  malady.  It  is  only  upon  this  ground,  that  we  can  explain 
the  comparative  exemption  of  European  residents  in  the  infected  cities  of  the 
Levant.  Frequent  ablution  with  a)ld  water,  perfect  cleanliness  in  clothing, 
moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  ana  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ventilation,  and 
the  avoidance  of  crowded  and  filthy  places,  are  important  measures.  Venti- 
lation may  be  in  some  measure  secured  by  making  fires  in  the  houses;  and 
infected  air  may  perhaps  be  purified  by  means  of  chlorine.  But  no  means 
are  so  effective  as  removal  from  the  limits  within  which  -  the  cause  is  acting. 
Whatever  may  be  our  speculative  opinion  in  relation  to  contagion,  a  prudent 
caution  would  induce  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  communication  with  the 
sick,  or  contact  with  fomites  which  might  have  become  infected  with  the 
poison.  Bathing  the  skin  with  olive  oil  has  been  recommended  very  strongly 
as  a  prophylactic.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  low  diet,  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  can  have  only  an  injurious  effect.  Inoculation  has  been  tried,  but 
with  no  favourable  result. 

Article  VIL    . 

SMALLPOX,  or  VARIOLA. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  an  initial  fever  of  three  or 
four  days'  duration,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  which  passes  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  about 
eight  days. 

There  is  no  proof  that  smallpox  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Bomans.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  India  and  China  from  time  imme- 
morial. Europe  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the  Arabians.  It 
is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  and  to  have  invaded  Syria,  Eg]rpt,  and  Southern  Eurf^pe,  with 
the  armies  of  his  successors. 
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Two  prominent  irarieties  of  the  drsoase  have  heen  recap^oisEed  by  most  wrrters 
upon  the  subject  j  the  dhthtci  and  the  ronjiarnt;  the  former  fhanictenxed  bj 
the  isolation  of  t!ie  pustules,  the  latter  hj  their  conlcBeence.  There  are, 
besith'S,  iiunifroua  complications  and  mndifieations  of  the  dii^ease,  wbieh  merit 
attention.     Most  of  the  hitter  may  be  included  undt^r  the  title  of  variidoUl. 

All  cases  of  regular  Rmallpox  have  three  stagee::  L  of  the  Initiiil  or  erup- 
tive fever;  2.  of  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  empiioD ;  and  3.  of  the 
decline.  Some  treat  of  the  period  of  incubation,  or  that  which  interveDes 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and  the  attack  of  fever, 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  j  but  it  is  elesirly  no  st^if^e  at  all ;  for  the  dis- 
ease has  not  yet  be^iin,  Sonne  uncertain  feelings  of  disarder,  such  as  often 
usher  in  febrile  affections,  may  occasioDally  precede  the  attack  of  smallpox; 
but  they  arc  too  slight,  and  too  frequently  quite  wanting,  to  be  considered 
as  an  essentiul  part  of  the  complaint, 

1.  Distinct  Smallpox. — The  frat  staf/e  commences  usually  with  rigoiB 
of  various  intensity  and  duratiuo^  which  are  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  accele- 
ration of  the  pube,  farred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness?, often  nausea  and  vomiting^  headache,  pains  in  the  hack  and  limbs,  and 
general  muscular  weakneas.  These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  and 
tliere  is  notliing,  in  this  stage  of  smtdlpox,  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty 
from  other  fehrile  affuctiona.  If  there  is  anything  peculiar,  it  is  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
obstinate  vomiting,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  gnstric  inflammation  or  cere* 
bral  disease,  and  which  often  resists  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied. 
There  are  various  other  cvccasional  aymptoms.  A  tendency  to  perspiration  is 
sometimes  observable.  Soreness  of  throaty  coryza,  sneezing,  and  an  excess 
of  tears,  are  not  uncommon.  Active  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  with  a 
flashed  face,  swollen  features,  and  sparkling  eyes.  Some  cases  are  attended 
with  stupor,  iviiilo  in  others  the  patieut  is  wakeful,  uneasy,  and  restless,  or 
is  affected  with  oppression  in  breathing,  and  occasionally  with  severe  pains 
in  the  ehiL^st.  In  children,  the  dij^ease  is  not  unfrequenily  ushered  in  with 
coBTulsions,  which  sometimes,  though  rnrely,  occur  also  in  adults.  The 
fever  i»  often  decidedly  remittent,  with  daily  exacerbations.  It  usually  con- 
tinues for  three  or  four  du^-s,  and  then  subsides  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
eruption*  This  generally  commences  in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  though 
often  80  slight  at  first  that  it  is  not  immediately  observed.  Minute  bright 
red  specks  show  themselves  upon  the  face,  soon  afterwards  upon  the  neck, 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  forearms,  and  at  last  upon  all  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  they  appear 
first  upon  the  limbs  or  trunk*  The  eruption  is  generuUy  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  beginniug  of  the  lifth  day,  at  which  time  the  fever  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  often  rapid  and  even 
abrupt.  At  one  visit,  the  patient  ta  seen  with  headache,  a  hot  skin,  a  fre- 
quent pulat^,  and  perhaps  vomiting;  and  at  the  next  is  found  cool  and  oom- 
fortable,  with  a  natural  pulse  and  a  retentive  stomach,  and,  except  for  the 
eruption,  which  has  shown  itaelf  in  the  mean  time,  apparently  convaleseent. 

The  9econd  sfwje  may  be  considered  as  commencing  when  the  eruption  is 
fdlly  out.  In  the  alterations  which  this  undergoes  in  different  parla  of  the 
body,  it  follows  an  order  corresponding  with  that  of  its  coming  forth,  first 
changing  upon  the  face,  then  on  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  lastly  on  the  lower 
extreuiities.  Scarcely  prominent  in  the  beginning,  it  very  soon  becomes  ob* 
ffervablj  papular,  and,  upon  the  second  or  thii'd  day^  a  little  clear  lymph  may 
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be  seen  at  the  apex  of  each  pimple,  which  hw,  therefore,  been  converted  into  a 
Tesicle.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  pocks  are  distinctly  formed,  being  round, 
and  flattened  on  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  often  a  little  depression,  giv- 
ing to  the  eruption  a  characteristic  urabilicated  appearance.  They  are  now 
hiurd  to  the  touch,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola,  which 
renders  the  skin  red  between  them.  From  this  period,  they  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  change  from  vesicles  into  pustules;  their  kquid  contents  becoming 
more  and  more  opaque,  until  at  length  quite  purulent  As  they  approach 
their  completion,  they  lose  the  umbilicated  form,  and  become  convex  and 
apparently  distended  at  top.  Those  upon  the  face  are  generally  at  the  height, 
and  begin  to  turn,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  two  or  three  days  later,  and  sometimes  still  longer, 
before  those  upon  the  feet  have  attained  maturity.  The  prooess  by  which  the 
vesicles  are  changed  into  pustules  is  called  their  maturation. 

The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times  the  pustules  are  very  few,  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost  the 
whole  body,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  be  quite  isolated. 

Various  interesting  incidents  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  eruption.  Pa- 
tients often  complain  of  tingling  or  itching,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less  tender. 
An  eruption  also  takes  place  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces, 
eyelids,  prepuce,  and  female  labia,  which  may  be  distincly  seen  two  or  three 
days  after  the  first  appearance  of  that  upon  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  small  cir- 
cular white  spots,  which,  however,  contain  neither  lymph  nor  pus.  Between 
these  the  membrane  often  becomes  red  and  inflamed ;  and,  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  sore-throat,  swelling  of  the  fauces,  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  salivation,  are  apt  to  come  on,  which  are  among  the  most  disagree- 
able symptoms.  The  patient  is  sometimes  very  much  annoyed  by  the  necessity 
of  constantly  clearing  his  throat  and  mouth  from  the  viscid  secretion. 

With  the  progress  of  the  pustules,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  skin,  especially  upon  the  face,  where  the  feeling  of  burning  and  tension 
is  often  painful.  The  scalp  is  also  occasionally  much  swollen.  Both  the 
external  tumefaction,  and  soreness  of  mouth  with  salivation,  increase  as  the 
pustules  approach  maturation,  and  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  these  have 
reached  their  greatest  height. 

During  the  period  of  maturation,  the  body  of  the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  odour,  by  which  one  familiar  with  the  disease  can  generally 
leoognixe  it. 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  a  febrile  action  is  again  fre- 
quently developed,  constituting  what  is  properly  called  the  secondnjy  /ever. 
Depending  exclusively  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  the  local 
disease,  it  is  most  violent,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  eruption  is  most 
copious;  and,  when  this  is  scanty,  may  be  quite  wanting.  There  can  be  no 
doobt  that  a  slighter  amount  of  the  eruption  will  excite  the  fever 'in  some 
persons  than  others,  owing  to  their  greater  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Some 
writers  make  a  difference  between  this  fever  and  that  which  prevails  in  the 
confluent  variety  during  the  period  of  decline,  calling  the  former  the  /ever  of 
maturaiumf  and  the  latter  the  »econdary  /ever.  But  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  the  distinction.  In  both  cases,  the  fever  depends  upon  the  local  affection; 
and  that  which  exists  in  the  decline  of  the  eruption  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  that  which  attends  the  maturation,  except  in  so  far  as  any  intercurrent 
inflammation  may  add  its  influence  to  that  of  the  pustules.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  secondary  fever  is,  that  it  is  symptomatic,  and  not,  like  the 
primary  fever,  idiopathic.  As  it  occurs  in  the  distinct  variety,  it  generally 
deelines  with  the  pustules. 
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The  third  or  deciining  stage  is,  in  this  variety,  little  more  than  a  period  of 
oonvalesoenoe.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  pustales  on  the  cheeks 
may  be  seen  to  become  brown  and  dryish  at  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and 
the  liquid  which  oozes  out  concretes  into  a  yellowish  brown  crust  f  and  from 
^is  time  the  process  of  destccatum  goes  rapidly  on,  the  swelling  of  the  &oe 
subsides,  and  at  'last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  begin  to  fall  off  from  the 
&oe  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day. 

But  the  eruption  upon  the  extremities  has  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  its  height, 
when  that  upon  the  face  is  declining;  so  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  now  con- 
siderably swollen;  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign,  because  it 
indicates  a  certain  vigour  in  the  constitution.  It  is  not  till  three  or  four  days 
after  the  scabs  have  formed  upon  the  face,  that  the  same  process,  is  completed 
upon  the  wrists  and  ankles. 

Many  of  the  pustules,  instead  of  forming  a  regular  scab,  slirink  away  in 
consequence  of  absorption  of  their  contained  fluid,  and  nothing  but  a  pellicle 
of  cuticle  is  left,  which  separates  by  desquamation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  upon  the  arms  and  legs;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases,  in  which 
there  were  soiurcely  any  scabs  upon  the  forearms,  though  they  had  been  full  of 
the  eruption.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  in  these 
cases;  but  Gregory  states  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  no  pus  exists  in  these 
pocks,  but  only  a  serous  fluid.  At  all  events,  the  pocks  which  thus  sWink 
away  are  often  to  all  appearance  fully  formed,  and  differ  in  nothing  to  the 
eye  from  those  upon  the  face  which  form  scabs. 

The  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost  alvrays  resolved,  without 
the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  anything  that  can  be  consider^  a  scab.  It  is  not 
the  pock  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  eyelid  that  produces  the  ophthalmia  from 
which  such  serious  consequences  sometimes  follow,  in  bad  cases  of  smallpox. 

The  scabs  fall  off  entirely  between  the  fourteeoth  and  twenty-first  days.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  mentioned  by  Rayer  and  others,  that  when  the  skin  has 
been  previously  inflamed,  as  in  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  &o.,  the  progress  of 
maturation  in  the  pustules  is  considerably  hastened,  so  that  the  pocks  on  the 
inflamed  spot  commonly  run  through  all  their  stages  within  eight  days. 

After  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  blotches  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  are  lefi 
behind,  which  sometimes  continue  for  several  months  before  they  quite  dis- 
appear. Some  of  the  pustules,  especially  those  of  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  true  skin,  leave  scars  or  pits,  which  are  never 
effaced.  The  surfaces  from  which  the  scabs  have  fallen,  frequently  afterwards 
undergo  a  furfuraceous  desquamation. 

When  the  scabs  begin  to  form,  the  fever  declines,  the  tongue  deans,  the 
appetite  returns,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  skin  has  been  relieved  of  its  bur- 
then, the  patient  has  been  fully  restored  to  health.  The  whole  course  of  the 
disease  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

2.  Confluent  Smallpox. — This  is  only  a  more  aggravated  form  of  the 
same  disease,  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  extremes  of  the  two  varie- 
ties. In  the  more  fully  confluent  forms,  the  initial  fever  is  more  violent,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  in  the  distinct.  The  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  is 
more  severe ;  convulsions,  delirium,  and  stupor  are  more  frequent ;  nausea  and 
vomiting  more  distressing  and  obstinate ;  and  the  disease  more  liable  to  in- 
flammatory or  malignant  complication.  The  delirium  is  occasionally  violent 
and  uucoDtrollablo,  and,  though  sometimes  associated  with  signs  of  inflamma- 
tory coDgestion  of  the  brain,  is,  in  other  cases,  apparently  dependent  on  ex- 
cessive Dcrvous  irritation  alone.  Cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pains  in  the  chest 
are  not  uncommon,  and  the  epigastrium  and  other  parts  of  thq  abdomen  are 
often  painful;  and  extremely  tender  upon  pressure.     The  eruption  appears 
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somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  distinct  Tariety,  and  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  complete  subsidence  of  the  fever,  which,  however,  almost  always  in  some 
degree  remits. 

The  eruption  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  roseolous  or  erythematous  efflo- 
rescence upon  the  face  and  trunk.  The  variolous  papulss  appear  thiekly  ppon 
the  hoe,  in  some  cases  so  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  healthy  skin  is  visible, 
but  more  frequently  leaving  intervals  of  the  surface  comparatively  unaffected. 
They  are  in  general  more  distinct  upon  the  body  and  limbs ;  but  here  also 
they  are  frequently  more  or  less  confluent ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
while  distinct  upon  the  face,  they  are  confluent  on  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  on  one  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  violent. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pocks  are  less  regularly  developed  than  in  the 
distinct  variety.  They  do  not  fill  out  so  amply,  nor  rise  so  much  above  the 
surface.  It  often  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  face  are  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  nearly  uniform  layer  of  pus  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  some- 
times almost  the  whole  face  is  thus  affected.  In  such  iastances,  the  pustules 
appear  to  be  fused  into  one  mass  of  suppuration.  The  inflammation  often  ex- 
tends to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  not  only  is  much  of  the  proper 
skin  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  great  havoc  is  made  by  the  pus  burrowing 
in  the  parts  beneath  it. 

The  eruption  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.,  is  more  copious  than  in  the  dis- 
tinct, the  consequent  swelling  and  pain  in  these  part«  greater,  and  the  saliva- 
tion more  abundant  and  distressing.  Not  unfrequently  the  eruption  and 
attendant  inflammation  extend  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  bronchia,  producing  cough,  hoarseness,  painful  attempts  at 
expectoration,  and  sometimes  complete  extinction  of  the  voice.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  accompaniments  of  smallpox,  causing  death  by  suffo- 
cation, in  some  instances  throagh  the  closure  of  the  rima  glotidis,  in  others 
by  the  clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  their  viscid  secretion.  Conse- 
quent upon  this  condition  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  arising  from  a  want  of 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  are  a  dark  discoloraticm  of  the  skin,  a  livid  or 
purplish  hue  of  the  eruption,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  surface, 
and  universal  prostration.  The  deglutition,  which  is  painfull  from  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  fauces,  becomes  in  some  of  these  cases  still  more  difficult,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thickening  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  want  of  proper  adaptation 
between  it  and  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  The  nostrils  are  often  stuffed  with 
the  tough  secretion,  or  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
BO  as  to  render  breathing  through  them  impossible. 

The  surface  also  often  swells  greatly,  especially  the  htee  and  scalp.  Such 
is  the  tumefaction  that  the  eyes  are  frequently  closed,  almost  every  feature 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  head  enormously  enlarged.  The  patient  is  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  phymosis  or  paraphymosis ;  buboes  form  in  the  groin  ; 
and  parts  of  the  surface  where  there  is  little  eruption  are  sometimes  affected 
by  an  erythematous  inflammation. 

The  eruption  usually  begins  to  turn,  upon  the  face,  about  the  tenth  day  of 
the  disease,  and,  in  place  of  the  broad  masses  of  suppuration,  with  its  cuti- 
oular  covering,  the  whole  face  is  often  invested  with  a  mask  of  dark-coloured 
scabs,  beneath  which  matter  still  exists,  giving  a  soft  mush-like  feeling  to  the 
parts.  Frec{uently  the  ^latter  oozes  from  beneath  the  scabs ;  and  sometimes 
when  these  are  torn  off  or  scratched,  a^  they  are  apt  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  insupportable  itchiness  which  attends  their  formation,  a  bloody  or  ichorous 
discharge  from  the  raw  surfaces  takes  place. 

When,  along  with  these  phenomena,  the  intolerable  fetor  which  exhaieft 
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from  the  patient  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
few  ubjccta  in  natnre  are  more  revolting  to  our  senses  and  aensibilitiea,  than 
a  patient  in  this  stage  of  a  aevere  attack  of  confluent  smallpox. 

Ttie  fever,  which  had  remitted  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but 
haa  never  entirely  left  the  patient^  increases  again  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day ;  and  the  new  accession  ia  often  marked  hy  the  occurrence  of  rigors, 
This  se^jondary  fever  may  still  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  character,  which 
in  gome  vigorous  constitiitinns  it  never  loses  j  but  very  often  it  assumes  a  low 
form,  consequent  partly  upon  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  patient^  and  partly 
also,  in  all  probuhilit)*,  upon  tbe  deti^ri orating  effects  of  the  absorbed  pas,  and 
putriil  secrcfciong,  upon  the  blood.  There  is  now  a  frequent  and  feeble  pnlae, 
a  dark  and  dry  tongue^  low  delirium,  tremors,  subsultua  tendinum,  great 
muscular  weakness,  occaaiouully  involtiutary  evacuations,  or  perhaps  retention 
of  urine  J  and  the  patient,  if  no  favotirable  change  takes  place,  dies  either 
from  extreme  exhaustion,  or  the  interruption  of  some  one  of  the  vital  fane* 
tion.H  through  the  severity  of  local  disease. 

Should  he  survive  the  period  of  maturation,  and  pass  into  that  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  eruption,  bo  haa  still  great  dangers  to  encounter.  It  is  now  that 
disorguniKing  inflamraations  are  most  apt  to  occur,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Pseudo-menibranous  or  edematous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and 
larynx,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhcea  or  dysentery,  and  occasionally  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  coniplicate  the  proper  variolous  syniptoms,  and  often  with 
fatal  cflToct.  It  is  now  that  those  destrut'tive  attacks  of  ophthtilmia  oocitr^ 
which  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  or  both  eyei. 
Sometimes  the  cornea  sloughs,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  project 
through  the  opening.  Sometimes  the  whole  eye  is  converted  into  an  abscea*. 
In  milder  cases,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  produced,  which  either  remaiaB 
permanent,  or  gradually  disappears  after  several  months.  Ol:mtinat43  abscesses 
of  the  ear  are  also  occasionally  formed.  Erysipelas  sometimes  appears  upon 
the  face  or  elsewhere.  In  hospitals,  this  affection  is  one  of  the  most  commoa 
attendants  on  the  disease,  occurring  tiot  only  in  the  period  of  decline,  but  also 
in  tlijit  of  maturation.  Troublesome  abscesses  are  not  unfrequently  developed 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs  j  boils  bre^k  out  over  the  surface  of  the  body; 
and  various  eruptive  affections,  as  the  pustules  of  ecthyma,  and  the  bull»  of 
rupia,  give  rise  to  intractable  sores,  and  greatly  add  to  the  distresa  of  the 
patient.  (Rai/er.)  Even  when  other  dangers  have  been  escaped »  an  extra- 
ordinary t-endency  to  suppuration  sometimes  remains  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
beneath  the  ikin  and  among  the  muscles;  and  I  recollect  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  whole  lower  limbs  appeared  almost  to  dissolve  into  pus,  and  the 
patient  sank  under  enormous  abseeases  near  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Gaa* 
grene,  also,  sometimes  attacks  the  surface,  and  portions  of  the  skin  slough. 

8hi>uld  the  disease  not  prove  fatal  from  some  of  the  above  causes,  the  pa- 
tient enters  at  length  into  a  slow  convalescem^.  The  scabs  fall  off,  leaving 
behind  them  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  in  numerous  pita,  and 
not  uut'requently  in  very  unsightly  scars  and  seams  upon  the  face.  Occap 
sionally  the  recovery  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  one,  and  more  rarely  of  both 
ejes.  Any  existing  tendency  to  scrofula  or  phthisis  is  apt  to  be  devolofied^ 
Beaqnamation  is  seldom  completed,  and  healtl^  restored,  under  three  or  four 
weeks;  and  sometimes  entire  recovery  is  still  further  postponed.  There  arc, 
however,  oases  of  confluent  smallpijx  which  run  a  more  kindly  course;  and 
which,  after  surmounting  the  dangers  of  maturation,  go  on  without  iutermp- 
tion  to  a  favourable  issue.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  varioufl 
grades  of  confluence,  some  of  which  are  hut  little  niore  dangerous  than  the 
aktiact  form.     Names  have  been  conferred  upon  certain  subordiiuiio  TarietidS| 
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fimnded  upon  the  amoxmt  or  arrangement  of  tbe  eruption;  as  tbe  semi-coh/htent, 
when  the  degree  of  confluence  is  moderate,  and  the  coherent  or  cor^mbose^  when 
the  pustules  appear  in  clusters,  with  intervening  spaces  of  sound  skin;  but 
rach  distinctions  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  disease,  however,  which  merits  a  more  particular 
Botice.  It  is  that  usually  designated  as  malignant  smallpox ^  in  consequence 
ef  its  extraordinary  virulence.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  association,  with 
the  special  effects  of  the  variolous  poison,  of  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  which 
eiiMes  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  disease,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  these  inflamn^itory  complications,  which  are 
the  ordinary  sources  of  danger  at  this  period.  This  state  of  system  may  be 
Ooanected  with  any  of  the  forms  of  smallpox,  the  distinct,  the  confluent,  or 
9?en  the  modified  form  called  varioloid.  I  have  kno¥m  a  case  of  the  last 
neDtioned  afiection  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  associated  malignancy.  But 
1 18  much  more  frequently  observed  with  the  confluent  than  the  other  forms. 
[t  is  evinced  either,  fint^  by  an  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  power,  induc- 
li|^  inefficient  reaction,  with  coma,  delirium,  or  excessive  restlessness  and 
oziety,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  developement  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden 
Mrocession  of  it  when  formed,  or,  tecandlt/j  by  those  symptoms  which  charac^ 
mixe  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  petechiad  or  vibices,  oozing  of 
lark  blood  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  a  purplish  or 
doody  and  badly  developed  eruption,  which  fills  partially,  and  rises  but  little 
ibove  the  surface,  paleness  or  lividity  of  the  intervening  skin,  a  disposition  to 
gaoiprene,  oppressed  breathing,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  signs  of  malignancy  do  not  exhibit  thcm- 
wlTes  in  the  primitive  fever,  unless  perhaps  by  unusual  severity  of  the  lumbar 
pwiis;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  striking  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
tlMre  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients  have  sunk  under  them  before  the  period 
of  eruption.  Death,  however,  generally  takes  place  from  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  form  of  the  complaint  to  which  the  name 
of  hlack  smallpox  (^variolas  niffrae)  has  been  sometimes  applied. 

8.  Varioloid,  or  Modified  Smallpox. — Different  writers  on  smallpox 
had  recognized  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  occurring  especially  during 
iti  epidemic  prevalence,  long  before  vaccination  was  known.  Such  were  the 
Tuiolous  fever  without  eruption  (variolss  sine  varidis) ;  the  crystalline  pocky 
in  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular ;  the  stone-pock,  horn-pocky  and  wart- 
poek  {variola  verrucosa,  or  v.  cornea),  in  which  the  vesicles  dried  up  into 
tmall  tubercules,  instead  of  proceeding  onward  to  maturation;  and  several 
others  which  it  would  be  profitless  to  enumerate.  Most  of  these  are  now  per- 
Ibetly  fstmiliar  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  modifying  influence  of  vaccination,  or 
previous  smallpox,  and  are  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  varioloid, 
which  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  diversified  forms  of  the 
disease  originating  in  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Some  have  considered  the  disease  which  occurs  in  individuals  partially  pro- 
tected, to  be  a  distinct  affection,  having  a  peculiar  contagion  of  its  own,  and 
bearing  to  smallpox  the  same  relation  as  varicella  or  chickenpox.  But  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  variola  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  and  is  itself  capable  of 

Kducing  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  The  great  diversity,  moreover,  of  its 
ms,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  identity  of  origin,  would  appear  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  a  peculiar  disease  rosultiag  from  the  unmodified  influence 
of  a  distinct  cause,  but  must  owe  its  diversity  to  the  unequal  degree  of  some 
protecting  influence  in  the  individuals  attacked  by  it.  This  diversity  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  any  moderate  limits,  to  do- 
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peribe  minutely  all  the  sbapcs  which  it  assumes.  There  ia,  in  faet^  every  shade 

•  "between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely  recogn liable  oa  having  affinity  with 
8mallpoX|  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  regular  diaeaae.  It  will  be 
Buffieient  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  varieties, 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  variolous  fever  occurs  in  some  individuals 
.  who  want  but  litrle  of  being  perfectly  protected,  without  any  eruption  what- 
ever. Such  a  fever,  of  about  three  days*  duration,  has  frec|Uently  come  under 
my  notice  during  variolous  epidenaics,  and  could  be  explained  in  no  other  way  ■( 
than  by  reference  to  the  prevalent  itifluence.  I  have  always  observed  it  '~ 
persons  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  or  affected  with  smallpox. 

In  cashes  attended  with  eruption,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  thjin  thi 
just  mentioned,  the  fever  is  of  various  grades  of  violence  and  duration^  soi 
times  commencing  with  rigors,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  sevci 
lumbar  puiiis,  headache,  and  obstinate  vomiting,  and  terminating  upon  tl 
third  or  fourth  day,  but  in  other  instances  slighter,  shorter,  and  occasion alljr^ 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attract  notice.     Judging  from  my  own   observation,  n 
should  say  that,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  eaKca,  it  is  very  regular,  bearing 
a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  fever  of  unmodified  smallpox,  than  the  siib- 
Bequent  eruption  does  to  the  eruption  of  the  genuine  disease.     Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  striking  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  varioloid,  is  the  frequently 
Blight  proportion  which  the  amount  of  eruption  bears  to  the  severity  of  tbe 
preceding  fever,     I  have  known  a  high  fever  lasting  three  days,  to  be  followed 
by  a  singie  pock  upon  the  breast. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  eruption,  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  occasionally 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  pstpulae,  as  in  the  confluent  smallpox.  Is  preceded 
ky  a  scarlet  efflorescence  like  that  of  scarlatina  or  roseola,  which  might  be 
alarming  were  there  not  evidence  of  previous  vaccination  or  inoculation,  but, 
Tinder  these  circumstances,  is  quite  insignificant.  It  is  often  followed  by  a  rerj 
smttll  crop  of  the  true  varioloid  eruption. 

Not  unfrcquently  the  eruption  is  copious,  and,  in  some  rare  instjinoca,  it  is 
even  confiuent.  It  much  more  frequently  occurs  first  on  the  body,  than  is 
the  case  in  the  genuine  disease.  The  character  of  the  eruption,  and  its  pro- 
gress, are  not  less  diversified  than  its  amount.  Sometimes  it  never  advances 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  papula  or  pimple;  though  this  is  cjomparutively  rare* 
In  much  tbe  greater  number  of  instances,  it  stops  short  in  the  vesicular  stage, 
or  undergoes  lint  a  partial  and  imperfect  suppuration,  and  begins  to  dry  on 

•  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  forming  a  small  hard  tuborculu,  whicli 
Boon  disappears*  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are  scarcely  urn bilicat^J;  or  at  leaal 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  tbem  are  not  umbificated  than  in  regular 

^pox.     On  this  account,  it  is  occasionally  difhcult  to  distinguish  the  dii 
I  from  varicella.     In  other  instances,  again,  the  pock  becomes  clearly  pustul 

and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  three  forms  of  pimploi  vesicle,  and  puatvla 
!  in  the  same  case,  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  runs  its  regular  course,  in  all  respects  like 

that  of  genuine  smallpox,  becoming  pustular,  and  even  convex  at  top,  but 
^•topping  one  or  two  days  sooner,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  tbe  erupttoui 
I  for  examplct  instead  of  the  eighth  or  ninth,     I  have  thought  that  this  difler- 

encc  has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  safety  to  the  patient;  and  I  have  looked 
I  with  great  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  a  commencing  change  upon  tbe  sixth  day. 
Another  striking  difference  between  tbe  severest  forms  of  varioloid  and 
I  genuine  variola  is  the  absence  of  odour  in  the  former.      Thia  is  generally 

•  quito  wanting,  and  alwnys,  so  far  as  I  have  obscrvc^l,  very  slight  oompared 
with  that  wbich  is  exhaled  at  the  same  atage,  and  with  an  equal  amouBl  of 
eruption^  in  the  unmodi^ed  disea^. 
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fcmnded  upon  the  amooiit  or  arrangement  of  the  eraption;  as  the  temue&h/kientf 
when  the  degree  of  oonflnenoe  is  moderate,  and  the  coherent  or  corifmbote^  when 
the  puBtules  appear  in  cloaters,  with  intervening  spaces  of  sctond  skin;  but 
such  distinctions  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  disease,  however,  which  merits  a  more  particular 
notice.  It  is  that  usually  designated  as  malignant  smallpox^  in  consequence 
of  its  extraordinary  virulence.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  association,  with 
the  special  effects  of  the  variolous  poison,  of  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  which 
causes  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  disease,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  those  inflamn^itory  complications,  which  are 
the  ordinary  sources  of  danger  at  this  period.  This  state  of  system  may  be 
connected  with  any  of  the  forms  of  smallpox,  the  distinct,  the  confluent,  or 
even  the  modified  form  called  varioloid.  I  have  known  a  case  of  the  last 
mentioned  affection  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  associated  malignancy.  But 
it  is  much  more  frequently  observed  with  the  confluent  than  the  other  forms. 
It  is  evinced  either,  first,  by  an  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  power,  induc- 
ing inefl&cient  reaction,  with  coma,  delirium,  or  excessive  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  developement  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden 
retrocession  of  it  when  formed,  or,  secondly,  by  those  symptoms  which  charac^ 
terixe  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  petechisd  or  vibices,  oozing  of 
dark  blood  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  a  purplish  or 
bloody  and  badly  developed  eruption,  which  fills  partially,  and  rises  but  little 
above  the  surface,  paleness  or  lividity  of  the  intervening  skin,  a  disposition  to 
gangrene,  oppressed  breathing,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  signs  of  malignancy  do  not  exhibit  them- 
selves  in  the  primitive  fever,  unless  perhaps  by  unusual  severity  of  the  lumbar 
pains;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  striking  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  patiepts  have  sunk  under  them  before  the  period 
of  eruption.  Death,  however,  generally  takes  place  from  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  form  of  the  complaint  to  which  the  name 
of  hlack  smallpox  (yaridse  nigrsR)  has  been  sometimes  applied. 

3.  Varioloid,  or  Modified  Smallpox. — Different  writers  on  smallpox 
had  recognized  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  occurring  especially  during 
its  epidemic  prevalence,  long  before  vaccination  was  known.  Such  were  the 
variolous  fever  without  eruption  {variola  sine  variolis) ;  the  crystalline  pock^ 
in  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular ;  the  stone-pock,  horn-pock,  and  warU 
pock  (variola  verrucosa,  or  v,  cornea),  in  which  the  vesicles  dried  up  into 
small  tubercules,  instead  of  proceeding  onward  to  maturation;  and  several 
others  which  it  would  be  profitless  to  enumerate.  Most  of  these  are  now  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  modifying  influence  of  vaccination,  or 
previous  smallpox,  and  are  confounded  under  the  seneral  name  of  varioloid, 
which  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  diversified  forms  of  the 
disease  originating  in  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Some  have  considered  the  disease  which  occurs  in  individuals  partially  pro- 
tected, to  be  a  distinct  affection,  having  a  peculiar  contagipn  of  its  own,  and 
bearing  to  smallpox  the  same  relation  sis  varicella  or  chickenpox.  But  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  variola  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  and  is  itself  capable  of 
producing  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  The  great  diversity,  moreover,  of  its 
forms,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  identify  of  origin,  would  appear  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  a  peculiar  disease  resulting  from  the  unmodified  influence 
of  a  distinct  cause,  but  must  owe  its  diversity  to  the  unequal  degree  of  some 
protecting  influence  in  the  individuals  attacked  by  it.  This  diversity  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  any  moderate  limits,  to  de- 
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flamed  and  elevaterl  in  tlie  form  nf  a  zone»'*  (Dts.  of  Skin ,  Am.  ed.,  |>.  154.'C-_"j 
The  mosi  probable  explauatiou  of  the  central  depression  is,  that  it  depeDd^^Bt  i 
on  a  crmuexion  existitif^  at  this  point  between  the  epidermis  and  th^  tru^^^^^e 
f kin,  which  at  fir^t  resists  tbe  expansive  force  of  the  effused  fluids,  but  afe^  mt 
length  gives  way  to  an  increase  of  this  force^  or  to  some  organic  chang^i^  ^^y 
which  may  take  place,  in  the  progress  of  auppunition,  in  the  connecting  me-—--*- 
dium.  The  conjtinctivii,  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  n&sal  pnriiijrin^  m\^ 
mouth,  pharynx^  larynx,  bronchia  us  far  as  the  thirtl  division,  prepucje  in  th*-  ^^e 
male,  and  labia  in  the  ft^male,  often  exhibit,  after  death,  traces  of  the  erup^^^ 
tion,  either  in  minute  exudations  of  false  raerabrane,  or  in  detached  portion 
of  epithelium,  or  grayish  circular  epots  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  from  wbicK"  ^J 
the  epithelium  has  been  removed.  These  f*pot3  contain  no  pus,  do  not  &cahc — 3^ 
and  leave  no  »car.  The  mucous  membrane  between  them  is  more  or  le^^i^ 
reddened.  A  few  of  these  eruptive  spots  have  ali>o  been  observed  in  th  « 
ossophagus,  but  are  rare.  It  is  asserted  that  the  proper  variolous  pnstul  -^ 
never  exists  in  the  Btoniach  and  bowels.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  inflaioinii^^ 
tion  are  almost  always  presented  by  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  an 
not  unfrefjuently  small  elevations  are  observed  upon  its  surface,  especially  j 
the  large  intestines^  in  cases  attended  with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery;  but  tb 
eminences  are  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  inflamed  and  enlarged  mucoimi 
glan^ls.  A  case,  however,  is  recorded  by  Dr,  George  Patterson,  in  tb< 
Mmfhli/  Journal  0/  Meth'eal  Sctences  (Feb.  1849,  p.  540),  in  which  pustultsa 
were  ob«<erved  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  which  were  proaouneeif 
by  Dr.  Gardiner  to  be  identical  with  the  pustules  on  the  skin. 

The  cause  of  smallpox  is  uni vernal ly  admitted  to  be  a  specific  contagion. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases.  There  are  very  few 
not  protected  by  vaccination,  or  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  who  are  not 
liable  Uy  be  affectetl  by  it  on  exposure.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  met 
.with  who  has  resisted  the  cflfecfs  of  the  eontiigjon  to  old  agej  but  even  such 
persons  are  not  secure ;  for  instances  are  on  record  in  which,  after  frequeot 
exposure  to  the  cause  of  tbe  disease  ifithout  effect,  a  fatal  attack  has  at  length 
occurred,  perhaps  in  advanced  life ;  and,  in  persons  who  have  escJiped  the 
disease  in  the  natural  way,  it  has  been  prmluced  by  inoculation.  Even  tbe 
fictus  in  the  womb  is  liable  to  be  affected  along  with  the  mother^  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  tbe  effect  has  taken  place  when  the  mother  herself  was  • 
either  partially  or  wholly  protected.*  The  idea  has  been  advaoced,  that  soma 
of  those  persons  who  seem  exempt  from  the  disease,  may  owe  their  want  of  ' 
suscepiibility  to  a  previous  attack  of  it  in  the  foetal  state.  The  contagion 
acta  either  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form  with  the 
sound  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  insertion  beneath  the  cuticle. 
"What  products  of  the  diseased  body  are  contagious  is  not  exactly  known;  but 
the  purulent  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  their  dried  scabs  certainly  are  »o; 
and  it  is  asi^erted  that  the  dis^aso  has  resulted  from  bleeding  with  a  lanc^  i 
which  has  been  used  in  a  previous  case,  and  not  properly  cleansed. 

Dpi  Dion  is  not  settled  as  to  the  period  of  the  disaase  at  which  it  is  con* 
tagious;  &ome  believing  it  to  be  so  only  after  the  oommencemeat  of  suppura- 

♦  See  the  report  of  a  cnse  by  Dr.  Wra.  T.  TJijrlor,  illustrative  of  the  tkct  tbat  thi  i 
fcptiis  may  be  attncked  wjth  g*^nujne  smallpox  through  the  mother  when  partijilty  pro-  I 
tecte<].  (Am,  Jaum.  of  Med,  ScL,  N.  9.,  xxvi.  11^7,)  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  casein  iihich 
a  prognaut  woman,  wjiollv  protected  by  a  prcviouB  ntliick  of  smallpox,  atteiide«l  upon  1 
a  ctujo  of  the  disease,  arid  B<>cin  arierwarda  was  delivered  of  a  dead  cluLd  oov«*od  ovor  i 
with  pufitulea ;  the  mother  escaping. 
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These  two  tngnt^  the  shorter  daration  of  the  eruption^  and  the  comparative 
aheence  of  odour,  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  signs  of  yarioloid.  Any 
ease  without  them  must  be  looked  upon  as  true  smallpox. 

Secondary  fever  is  very  rare  in  varioloid ;  though  it  does  occasionally  take 
place  in  the  severer  cases. 

Varioloid  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  is  much  less  apt  than  smallpox, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  eruption,  to  leave  pits  behind.  Nevertheless,  these 
do  occasionally  take  place.  The  disease  may  also  prove  fatal.  But  when 
it  does  80,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  complication. 
The  only  two  instances  of  death  from  varioloid  which  I  ever  witnessed,  arose, 
the  one  from  a  malignancy  of  system  which  caused  a  fatal  termination  before 
die  complete  maturation  of  the  pustules,  the  other  from  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  which^  from  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution 
it  the  time,  would  very  probably  have  occurred  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  protective  or  modifying  influence  of  previous 
vaecination  or  variola,  it  must  be  confessed  that  genuine  smallpox,  perfect  in 
all  its  stages,  has  sometimes  followed  these  diseases;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
modified  forms  of  the  complaint  have  been  noticed  in  persons  who  had  never 
been  affected  with  either  of  them. 

Before  closing  the  symptomatology  of  smallpox,  it  will  bo  proper  to  notice 
the  fiict,  that  it  is  sometimes  materially  modified  by  other  eruptive  affections, 
especially  measles,  scarlatina,  and  purpura,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
which  sometimes  serves  considerably  to  embarrass  the  diagnosis.  In  relation 
to  measles,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  will  sometimes  supersede  a  com- 
mencing variola,  which  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  intercurrent 
disease  has  subsided.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  smallpox  favours  the 
derelopement  of  scrofula  and  phthisis.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  cured 
intermittent  fever,  and  to  have  superseded  some  of  the  neuroses,  a«  epilepsy, 
for  example,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

The  only  characteristic  alterations  are  those  upon  the  skin  and  mucous 
ior&ces.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  inflammation  are  often  found  in  the  lungs, 
pleura,  membranes  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  but  these  lesions  are  neither  constant 
nor  essential,  and  offer  nothing  in  smallpox  to  distinguish  them  from  analo- 
gous changes  in  other  diseases.  Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
redness  sometimes  observed  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries;  but 
this  appears  to  be  generally  owing  to  mere  imbibition  of  blood.  In  malig- 
nant cases,  the  blood  is  found  to  have  undergone  the  same  changes  that  have 
been  notic^  in  other  malignant  diseases.  When  taken  from  the  arm  during 
life,  it  sometimes  qontains  a  small  excess  of  fibrin,  and,  upon  coagulation, 
exhibits  the  inflammatory  crust,  which,  however,  is  usually  soft  and  gelatinous. 
In  typhoid  cases,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished. 

The  structure  of  the  pustule  is  peculiar.  A  portion  of  the  true  skin  at  its 
basis  is  reddened,  and  sometimes  ulcerated.  Upon  the  surface  of  this,  and 
beneath  the  cuticle,  is  a  disk  of  pseudo-membranous  matter,  which,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  eruption,  adheres  to  the  inner  surfkoe  of  the  cuticle,  and 
less  firmly  to  the  chorion  beneath  it.  The  colour  of  this  disk  is  dull-white, 
and  its  consistence  rather  friable.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  serous  or 
purulent  fluid  is  observed  in  small  vacuities,  or  a  winding  cavity,  between 
diis  adventitious  product  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin ;  and,  when  the 
pustule  is  mature,  a  layer  of  pus  separates  it  also  from  the  cuticle.  Accord- 
ing to  Bayer,  ''  the  size,  colour,  and  umbilicated  depression  of  the  pustules 
depend  on  the  pseudo- membranous  disk,  secreted  by  the  papillary  body,  in- 
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ordinary  tendency  to  certain  otlier  cutaneous  diseases,  or  to  emptive  affe< 
tiona  in  general.     Dr,  Gregory  states  that  smallpox  has  never  yet  been  soet 
in  Auf^tnilia  and  Yan  Dieman^s  Land.    {Lecture  on  the  Eruptive  /Vt^er*,  An 
ed.,  p,  70/)    This  bas  been  advanced  m  a  strong  fact  againat  the  &pontaa3 
neons  origin  of  the  disease }  yet  no  one  supposes  that  yellow  fever  does  no 
occur  spontaneously  in  America,  because  it  is  unknown  in  Asia.     Variolou 
epidemics  observe  no  regular  rule  of  recurrence.     They  may  approach  at  nna 
fleason  as  well  as  at  another.     Sydenhanij  however,  observed  that,  when  the^l 
eommcnce  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  in  the  Tnonlh  of  January,  they  are  apll 
to  be  inwre  violent  than  when  they  make  their  approach  in  spring,  about  tlii 
vernal  equinox. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  contagion,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pecu*! 
liar  character  of  the  coiumunirating  case  has  any  itifluenee  upon  the  form 
grade  of  the  one  produced.  Thus,  the  severest  confluent  case  may  produotl 
the  mildest  form  of  the  distinct  variety,  and  mce  vetsd. 

The  time  which  intervenes  between  the  reception  of  the  poisoDf  and  tfa 
beginning  of  the  primary  fever,  is  gcuerally  fr<im  nine  to  twelve  days;  bul 
the  attack  is  asserted  to  occur  sometimes  so  early  as  the  fifth  day,  and 
Other  instances  to  be  postponed  to  the  ond  of  the  second  or  third  week. 

Dia^osis, 

When  regular  smallpox  baa  run  through  its  whole  course,  or  has  reached 
an  advjinced  stage,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  it' 
from  all  other  diseases.     Its   symptoms  arc  quite  chnrac tori s tic.     But  thi 
same  cannot  be  said  of  all  its  stages,  nor  of  all  its  modilicalions.     The  inttiall 
fever  offers  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished,  with  c€rtainty,.f 
from  other  fevers.     The  moat  experienced  physicians  arc  sometimes  deceived,*! 
Yet  there  is,  in  some  caj^es,  a  certain  aspect  which  may  well  induce  su?!piciomi1 
Severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  for  example,  and  excessive  irritabitity  <  ' 
stomach,  ascribable  to  no  obvious  cause,  would  be  apt  to  direct  the  aitemio 
to  smallpox  J  and,  if  the  disease  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  would  affordl 
highly  probable  evidence  of  its  variolous  nature.     Should  a  pupular  eruptioni 
now  oceur  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  with  a  subrndcncc  of  the  fever,  th^ 
proof  would  be  u! most  conclusive  j  and  ghould   the  eruption  shortly  becomt 
vesicular,  with  an  urabilicatcd  Buraniit,  it  would  be  quite  so. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty,  for  a  moment,  in  distinguishing  the  vario 
louft  eruption,  at  Its  first  appearance,  in  a  confluent  ease,  from  that  of  measle 
or  febrile  lichen;  but,  in  the  former  of  these  complaints,  the  eruption  is  le 
prominent  and  distinct  to  the  touch,  in  the  latter,  the  preceding  fever  is 
much  shorter  duration.     A  day  or  two,  however,  must  remove  all  difficult 
by  the  further  develnpement  of  the  eruption. 

Varioloid,  or  modified  smallpox,  sometimes  offers  considerable  difEculty  ifl 
the  diagnosis.     In  relation  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eruption,  thcr 
must  always  be  some  doubt.     80  also,  perhaps,  in  those  in  which  the  erup 
tion  docs  not  advance  beyond  the  papular  stato ;  though  the  duration  of  th0 
fever,  and  its  complete  subsidence  at  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  in  con 
nexion  with  a  known  exposure  to  variolous  contagion,  might  be  considered 
almost  decisive.     Between  certain  co.'^ps  of  varioloid  and  varicella,  or  chickefl 
pox,  there  is  absolutely  no  observable  difference;  but,  in  general,  the  tf 
compkints  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  much  shorter  duration  of  thtl 
eruptive  fever  in  the  latter^  and  by  the  absence  of  umbilicated  vehicles 
pustules. 
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Frognosii. 

Unmodified  smallpox  is  a  yeiy  fatal,  and  was  formerly  an  ezoeedinglj 
destructive  disease.  The  general  average  of  deaths  is  stated  at  one  in  foofk 
Under  favourable  circumstances  of  living  and  treatment,  it  would  uhdoubt^ 
edly  be  much  less.  The  varieties  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  danger. 
The  distinct,  when  uncomplicated,  is  seldom  fatal ;  the  fully-formed  confluent 
disease  is  always  very  dangerous ;  the  malignant  almost  always  ends  in  death. 
The  £ELtal  cases  of  varioloid  are  comparatively  very  few;  and,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  affection  is  quite  trifling,  except  from  the  considera- 
tion that  it  may  be  the  source,  of  danger  to  the  unprotected. 

It  may  be  considered  a  favourable  sign  when  the  disease  pursues  its  rega^ 
lar  course  towards  desquamation,  without  any  serious  inflammatory  compli- 
eation,  and  without  malignancy ;  but  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  without 
obvious  cause,  the  vesicles  or  pustules  suddenly  shrink,  and  the  patient  sinks; 
and,  until  convalescence  is  completely  established,  there  is  never  any  positive 
security,  in  the  confluent  variety,  against  dangerous  or  fatal  intercurrent 
disease. 

The  signs  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  especially  unfavourable,  thoueh 
by  no  means  all  of  them  necessarily  fatal,  are  excessive  lumbar  pains ;  the 
oontinuance  of  vomiting  after  the  i4)pearance  of  the  eruption;  violent  deli- 
rium, coma,  or  convulsions  in  the  first  stage,  except  in  children;  great  abund- 
ance and  confluence  of  the  eruption;  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
eruption  over  the  whole  body ;  a  want  of  redness  about  the  pock ;  a  livid  or 
purplish  colour  of  the  pustule;  petechia  and  vibices,  with  passive  hemor- 
rhage; imperfect  developement  of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence, 
without  diminution  of  the  other  symptoms ;  appearance  of  the  bullss  of  rupia 
among  the  pustules;  sudden  disappearance  of  swelling  of  the  face  and  saliva- 
tion, and  the  want  of  swelling  in  the  hands  and  feet  when  the  eruption  is 
copious;  great  hoarseness  or  complete  extinction  of  voice,  with  difficulty  of 
respiration ;  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy ;  convulsions  or  coma 
in  the  advanced  stages ;  the  suppression  of  urine,  or  involuntary  discharges 
whether  of  urine  or  feces;  and,  finally,  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  large 
abscesses  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation. 

The  disease  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  its  interme- 
diate stages.  Plethora  and  debility  are  both  unfavourable.  The  intempe- 
rate are  very  apt  to  die.  The  disease  is  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerous  in 
pregnancy;  and  abortion  not  unfrequently  ensues. 

Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of  attack 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  From  a  table  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  would 
appear  that  the  greatest  number  die  on  the  eighth  day.  Out  of  168  fatal 
cases,  27  died  on  the  eighth  day,  and  16,  which  was  the  next  highest  num- 
ber, on  the  eleventh.  Comparing  the  different  weeks,  the  mortality  waa 
much  the  greatest  in  the  second,  being  99 ;  while  in  the  first  week  it  was  32, 
in  the  third  21,  and  in  the  fourth  or  kter  16.  (Tweedu^i  Sjfst.  of  Praci. 
Med,)  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  were  cases  in  a  London  hospi- 
tal, in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  much  greater  malignancy,  and  conse^ 
auently  a  tendency  to  earlier  termination  than  in  private  practice.  Judging 
from  my  own  observation,  I  should  auppose  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  occur  between  the  twelfth  and  eigh- 
teenth days. 
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TreatmenL 

Id  few  diseages  has  medical  opinion  undergone  a  more  beneficial  change 
I  tban  in  tliis.  Under  the  inipreaaion  that  tlie  ertiption  was  an  effort  of  nature 
to  rid  tbc  system  of  noxious  matter,  whieh  if  retained  must  prove  fatal,  it 
iiiraa  formerly  deemed  important  to  favour  instead  of  repressing  the  procosg. 
Kit  was  known  that  heating  and  etinmUiting  measures  promoted  the  eruption. 
I  Hence  arose  the  practiee  of  sedulously  excluding  fresh  air  from  the  sick 
^toom,  heaping  up  bedclotbes  upon  the  patient,  giving  him  hot  drinks,  and 
[mot  unfrequently  administering  stimulants.  Now  that  the  greatest  danger  in 
J  Bmallpox  is  known  to  arise  from  the  copiousness  of  the  cruptiout  it  will  bo 
ffeadily  understood,  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  disease  under  the  old  siys- 
[  tern  of  practice.  To  Sydenham  belongs  the  credit  of  changing  the  current 
!  of  medical  sentiment  in  this  respect*  Having  practically  ascertained  the 
favourable  effects  of  an  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  he  recommeiided  it  in  his 
[ irorks ;  and  refrigerant  measures  are  now  universally  admitted  to  l>e  the  most 
[efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease,  as  thej  certainly  are  the  most  agreeable 
[to  the  patient, 

Ai  the  course  of  Bmallpox  cannot  be  abruptly  shortened,  and  as  the  dan- 
l^er  Qrisea  partly  from  the  reaction  of  the  copious  eruption  upon  the  system, 
> partly  from  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  Iniigs,  larynx,  &T,,  and  partly 
j  from  the  exhaustion  consecjuent  upon  tlie  long-continued  irritation  and  di^       i 
charge^  it  is  clear  that  the  importaut  indications  of  treatment  are,  not  liHH 
'  ittempt  by  violent  means  to  break  up  the  complaint;  but  L  to  moderate  tU^^I 
amount  of  pustulation  without  impairing  the  strength;  2.  to  obviate  in  all 
gtages  tbe  effects  of  infiammation;  and  3.  to  support  the  system  when  requi- 
iitc  in  the  advanced  stages.     The  comfort  of  the  patieot  also  should  bo 
I  studied,  and  means  employed  to  relieve  those  painful  annoyanceH,  and  allay 
[those  nervous  disturbances,  which  are  so  incident  to  thiB  complaint.     The 
]  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.     There  is  no  specific 
[^remedy  in  smallpox. 

In  mild  cases,  which,  if  not  disturbed,  will  of  themselves  run  a  favourable 
[course,  the  physician  should  be  contented  with  guarding  the  patient  against 

I  injurious  influences,  such  as  heating  drinks,  stinmlating  food,  confined  air, 
find  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold ;  limiting  himself,  in  regard  to  medicines, 

to  refrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling  drinks  during  the  fever,  and  to  an 
p 'Occasional  laxative  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 

In  severer  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  more  efBcicntly.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  primary  fever,  a  full  dose  of  some  ctficient  eathar* 
tic  shonld  be  given,  as  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  8,  Pharmaco- 
peeia,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
Eenna  and  salts;  and  afterwards  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  saline 
oathartics,  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb,  as  circumstances  may  $eem  to 
require.  The  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  with  irri- 
table stomach.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  saline  diaphoretics 
ihould  be  given,  especially  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture 
or  effervescing  draught;  the  latter  being  especially  applicable,  when  there  itej 

I I  tendency  to  nau^a  and  vomiting.     The  antimonials  in  small  doses  may  d||H 
mdded,  when  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  irritable.     Nitrate  of  potassa,  solil^™ 
tion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  may  also  be  employed 
if  deemed  advisable.     The  skin,  if  very  hot  and  dry,  may  be  sponged  with 

►  oool  water;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  tx>  apply  this  too  extensively j  and, 
m  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safest  to  con  tine  it  to  the  arms  and  face.  The 
neceasity  for  caation  in  this  respect  arises  from  the  pronenesa  to  interuid  in- 
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flammations.     Sponging  with  warm  water  may  be  more  freely  employed,  and  . 
<rf^n  affords  relief. 

Shonld  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  evidences  of  inflammatory  oonges- 
tion  be  presented  by  any  important  organ,  as  the  lungs,  head,  or  stomach, 
blood  may  be  taken  moderately  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches  applied  freely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  exclusively  local.  Bleeding  should  never  be  used  in  the  hope 
of  eradicating  the  fever,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  eruption.  It  has 
been  well  ascertained  to  have  neither  of  these  efiects,  at  least  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  certainty.  After  the  most  copious  loss  of  blood,  the  eruption  is 
often  quite  as  abundant  as  when  the  disease  is  left  to  nature.  It  may  possibly, 
indeed,  sometimes  keep  back  the  eruption  by  exhausting  the  system ;  but  the 
loss  is  here  much  greater  than  the  gain.  Sometimes,  when  the  eruption  seems 
to  be  kept  back  by  powerful  internal  irritation,  bleeding  has  the  effect  of  has- 
tening it.  The  practitioner  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  long  subsequent 
struggle,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  husband  the  strength  against  the  last 
&iling  period.  I  repeat,  the  bleeding  sbould  be  employed  only  to  avert 
threatened  danger  from  some  important  organ.  It  is  necessary  not  to  be  mis- 
guided by  the  pains  which  so  commonly  attend  severe  smallpox  in  this  stage. 
They  are  often  purely  nervous,  especially  those  in  the  back,  and  so  far  from 
indicating  depletion,  are  probably  severest  in  the  most  asthenic  state  of  the 
system.  Even  the  pains  in  the  head  are  also  frequently  nervous.  The  strength 
and  fulness  of  pulse  are  a  surer  guide ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  organs,  bright 
redness  and  flushing  of  the  face,  great  epigastric  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pains,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  pains  themselves 
in  the  head,  stomach,  or  chest. 

When  there  is  much  restlessness  or  wakefulness,  severe  neuralgic  pains, 
with  a  frequent  pulse,  and  no  evident  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  much  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  from  opiates,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  at  bedtime.  The  warm  bath  also 
will  often  be  useful,  under  such  circumstances.  For  the  vomiting,  which  is 
80  troublesome  a  feature  of  the  complaint,  the  effervescing  draught,  with  a 
little  morphia,  black  drop,  or  laudanum ;  small  draughts  of  iced  carbonic  acid 
water;  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium;  and,  these  failing,  an  anodyne  enema, 
are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Should  the  epigastrium  be  very  tender, 
leeches  and  subsequent  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated.  For  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  freely 
to  the  forehead  and  scalp,  and  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the 
neck;  while  excitement  is  invited  towards  the  extremities  by  hot  or  stimulating 
pedilavia,  mustard  to  the  less,  &o.  Should  symptoms  of  laryngeal  or  pecto- 
ral inflammation  appear,  local  depletion  and  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated. 
The  drinks  should  be  such  as  have  been  recommended  in  other  fevers,  and 
should  always  be  given  cool.  Cold  water  or  lemonade  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  The  diet  should  consist  exclu- 
sively of  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  or  amylaceous  liquids. 

In  order  to  invite  the  eruption  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  away  from 
the  face,  some  practitioners  recommend  warm  pediluvia,  and  warm  emollient 
eataplasms,  or  blisters  to  the  legs.  It  is  also  advised,  in  oases  of  tardy  erup- 
tion with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms,  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic, 
the  warm  or  vapour  bath,  diaphoretics,  such  as  acetate  of  ammonia  and  Dover's 
powder,  and,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  stimulation.  I  can  say  nothing  of 
these  remedies,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  from  my  own  experience. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  little  treatment  is  required  for  some 
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time.  Should  the  fever  continue,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  before  men- 
tioned may  also  be  continued,  in  diminished  doses,  and  at  longer  intervals. 
Oentle  laxatives  are  sometimes  required  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  >  Nervous 
symptoms  may  often  be  quieted  by  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne^ 
or  camphor  water;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  night,  if  necessary  to 
procure  sleep.  The  regimen  should  still  be  cooling;  though  food  somewhat 
more  nutritious  may  be  allowed,  such  as  gruels,  panadas,  toasted  bread  and  tea, 
water  crackers,  roasted  apples,  oran^  or  grapes,  milk  and  water,  rennet 
whey,  vegetable  broth,  &c. ;  reference,  of  course,  being  always  had  to  the 
degree  of  excitement.     The  diet,  however,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  secondary  fever,  the  original  diaphoretic  and  refri- 
gerant plan  should  be  resumed,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  excitement, 
and  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient;  and  a  still  more  guarded  attention 
is  necessary  to  the  supervention  of  inflammations.  For  the  relief  of  these, 
however,  at  this  stage,  more  must  be  expected  from  local  measures  than  general 
bleeding,  which  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Opiates  may 
almost  always  be  advantageously  used  at  this  period,  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  disease,  unless  contraindicated  by  decided  symptoms  of  cerebral 
inflammation.  They  calm  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  render  the  system 
much  less  susceptible  to  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the  local  affection.  Com- 
bined with  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  opium  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
inflammations  of  this  stage.  Should  they  be  severe  enough  to  threaten  life, 
the  calomel  may  be  very  properly  pushed  to  a  moderate  sidivation,  or  till  the 
gums  are  sli^htiy  touched. 

But  there  is  another  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  advanced  stages. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  system  under  the  prostrating  effects  of  the 
abundant  suppuration,  and  vast  irritation  of  the  pustules.  When,  therefore, 
any  appearance  of  flagging  is  presented;  when  the  pulse  begins  to  weaken,  the 
tongue  to  become  dry  and  dark,  and  the  extremities  to  show  a  want  of  due 
action,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  to  a  nutritious 
diet,  proportionate  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.  The  particular  reme- 
dies to  be  employed  are  sulphate  of  quinia  or  compound  infusion  of  Peruvian 
bark,  the  mineral  acids,  the  malt  liquors,  and  wine  either  pure  or  in  the  shf4>e 
of  wine-whey.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether, 
and  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Camphor  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  other  remedies  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  disturbance.  When  the 
surface  is  cold,  external  heat  must  be  applied.  The  diet  in  these  cases  should 
be  nutritious,  and  sometimes  stimulating.  Milk,  animal  broths,  jellies  or 
essences,  and  eggs,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stances before  employed.' 

In  the  malignant  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  iupporting 
plan  of  treatment  early  in  the  disease,  or  at  any  period  when  the  symptoms 
of  malignancy  may  show  themselves;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  these  Or  any  other  measures. 

It  is  necessary,  throughout  the  complaint,  to  attend  to  the  various  inflam- 
matory complications.  The  method  of  treating  these  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  only  additional  observation  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this  place 
is,  that,  when  they  occur  in  the  advanced  stages,  they  cannot  be  treated  by 
depletion  so  freely  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  reliance  must  now  be  placed 
chiefly  upon  leeching,  emollient  applications,  and  blisters  externally,  and  the 
careful  use  of  mercury  with  opiates  internally.  The  diarrhoea  which  occasion- 
ally attends  the  complaint  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  (See  Diar- 
rhcea.)  Convulsions,  when  they  occur  in  the  early  stage,  and  are  attended 
with  an  active  pulse,  require  the  treatment  appropriate  to  active  cerebral  con- 
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gestion;  At  a  more  advanced  period,  and  when  dependent  on  mere  nerrons 
irritation,  they  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  with  opiates,  the 
nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Attention,  throughout  the  case^  should  be  paid  to  the  diseased  surfaces. 
Lotions  of  cool  water,  demulcent  liquids,  milk  and  water,  or  weak  lead-water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  face  when  much  inflamed;  purulent  matters  should  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  by  frequent  washing ;  children  should  be  prevented 
from  scratching  the  pustules,  which  scmietimes  itch  intolerably;  moisture 
exuding  from  the  pustules,  or  excoriated  surfaces,  should  be  absorbed  by 
wrinkling  them  with  rye  meal,  powdered  starch,  calamine,  or  tutty;  or,  if 
the  parts  are  inflamed,  they  should  be  anointed  with  cold  cream  (unguentum 
tquse  rossB,  U.  S.  Ph.),  or  Goulard's  cerate  diluted  with  lard.  The  nostrils 
ihould  be  cleaned  out  in  infants ;  and  coolings  or  slightly  astringent  washes  or 
gargles  should  be  employed  for  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Should  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  be  observed  in  the  fauces,  it  should  be  treated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  that  eaustic  in  substance. 

In  consequence  of  the  repulsive  deformity  of  face  which  frequently  follows 
smallpox,  it  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to  find  some  method  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  and  causing  it  to  abort,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent pits  and  scars.  The  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opening 
the  pustules  after  suppuration  had  commenced,  of  pressing  out  their  liquid 
eontents,  and  of  then  washing  the  surface  witJi  warm  milk  and  water,  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads,  &o. ;  and  Rayer  speaks  favourably  of  the  practice.  But 
a  more  effectual  method  is  that  of  cauterizing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  sil-  ' 
ver,  as  recommended  by  Bretonneau  and  Serres.  The  former  cauterized  each 
pustule  separately,  the  latter  made  the  application  to  masses  of  the  eruption. 
The  best  plan  is  probably  to  open  each  pock  upon  the  face,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  vesicular,  either  by  a  pointed  probe  or  lanoet,  and  then  to  apply  a 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  brought  to  a  fine  point,  or  a  very  strong  solution  by 
means  of  a  probe.  The  progress  of  the  eruption  is  thus  frequently  completely 
arrested;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  scales  fall  of  without  leaving  pits. 
To  succeed,  however,  the  operation  must  be  performed  as  early  as  the  second, 
or  at  furthest  the  third  day.  When  the  solution  has  been  applied  uniformly 
over  large  surfaces,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  of  suppuration  and  ulcer- 
ation still  goes  on  beneath  the  blackened  cuticle. 

Still  another  method  of  causing  the  pustules  to  abort  is  the  use  of  the 
mercurial  plaster,  as  recommended  by  M.  Briquet,  who  deserves  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  method  into  general  notice,  though  known  and  practised  by 
others  j^fore  him.  If  applied  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  eruption,  it 
is  asserted  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  resolution  of  the  papulae ;  if 
during  the  vesicular  stage,  of  causing  them  to  dry  up  into  tubercules,  or  at 
least  preventing  suppuration,  and  ultimate  pits  or  scars.  No  injury  results 
to  the  constitution  from  this  abortion  of  tne  pustules,  but,  as  is  asserted, 
rather  benefit  from  the  diminished  amount  of  irritation.  The  effect  is  ascribed 
to  the  specific  action  of  the  mercury ;  as  other  methods  of  excluding  the  air 
were  not  found  so  effectual.  The  empkutrum  de  Vxga  of  the  French  Codex 
(see  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  article  Empl<istrwn  Hydrargyri)  is  asserted  to  be 
more  effectual  than  the  mercurial  ointment.  I  have  employed  the  latter,  how- 
ever, with  decided  benefit.  The  application  is  usually  confined  to  the  face. 
The  whole  face  should  be  covered  by  the  plaster  as  by  a  mask,  openings  being 
left  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  plaster  may  be  removed  after  four 
or  five  days.  If  longer  continued,  it  is  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  irritation. 
The  only  hazard  from  this  remedy  is  a  mercurial  salivation^  which^  howevery 
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does  Dot  usually  occur,  and  should  it  do  so,  would  perhapa  he  rather  useful 
tliau  injurious,* 

It  ia  said  that  Bulphur  ointment,  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  face,  in 
the  earliest  sta^^e  of  the  eruption,  has  had  the  same  effect;  and  a  similar  in- 
fluence is  claimed  by  Professor  Bcuuet,  of  Kdinhorgh,  for  calamine  mixed 
with  olive  oil,  which  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air,  {Ed» 
Month.  Jouni.  of  MetL  jSW.,  April^  1854,  p.  301,)  Dr  Samuel  Jackson,  of 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  employed  the  tincture  of  iodim 
for  the  same  purpose  with  apparent  advantage.  He  applied  the  tincture  freely 
and  continuously  over  the  affected  surfaoe  by  means  of  a  camera  hair  pencil 
Drs.  F-  Sargent  and  Goddard,  of  the  same  city,  afterwards  made  the  applio^ 
tion  in  numerous  cases;  the  former,  with  a  decided  effect  in  ditniiiishing  T" 
inflammation  and  swelling,  hut  with  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  pitting 
the  latter,  with  a  complete  prevention  of  pitting^  even  in  confiuent  casea* 
{Med,  ExammeTy  N.  S.,  ii.  465.)  It  appears,  however,  from  a  communication 
in  the  Britkh  American  A^fedieal  Jt/unmlf  for  Nov,  1840,  that  the  credit  of 
having  first  employed  tincture  of  iodine  for  this  purpose  belongs  to  Dr,  Craw* 
ford,  of  Montreal,  who  applied  it  in  a  case  so  early  as  the  year  1844.  {Ran* 
king* 8  Abstract,  No.  6,  p*  06.) 

The  idea  has  been  advanced,  that  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 
essential  to  the  developemcnt  of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  that  they  may 
be  rendered  abortive  by  anything  which  will  exclude  this  influence.  M.  Scrres 
has  found  that  their  progress  is  arrested  by  covering  them  with  little  cups  of 
darkened  glaai*,  or  involving  them  in  honey  or  fatty  matter  (Am.  Journ.  of 
MetL  Sci.,  N.  S.  xvii.  183,  from  L'  l^nion  Mid.,  Oct.  1848).  Coilodion  has  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  with  asserted  success,  by  several  practitionere; 
but  Dr.  Ctiristen,  who  tried  its  effects  in  the  Prague  Hospital,  found  it  in- 
effective to  the  end  proposed,  and  otherwise  injuriou.s.  (ibid.  xxv.  4870 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  recommends  a  saturated  solution  of  gutta  percha  in 
chloroform,  but  statea  that  it  should  not  be  applied  until  after  the  pustules 
have  fully  maturated,  or  even  begun  to  decline,  as  be  fore  this  period  it  is 
jnischicvous.  {Dublin  Quart.  Journ,  of  Mtfd.  Sci,  xiv,  7  and  224.) 

During  the  period  of  de»i|uamiition,  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from 
the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  hath  ;  and  the  patient  should  always  resort  to 
this  measure  before  again  mixing  with  the  world. 

Throughout  the  treatment^  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
apartment  well  venttlaC^d,  to  change  the  clothing  of  the  patient  and  his  bed- 
olothes  frequently,  and  to  remove  everything  offensive  from  the  chamber. 

Prev^ition. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern  medioine  is  the  discovery  of  a  enire 
preventive  of  smallpox.  There  are  two  mo^Jea  of  protecting  the  individual, 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  great  advantage,  that, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  protects  the  community  also.  The  suhjeet  of  inoculation 
I  shall  treat  of  in  this  place  j  that  of  vaccination  is  sufficiently  imporlaat  ta 
entitle  it  to  separate  consideration  under  a  distinct  head. 

By  inoculatiott  is  technioally  meant  the  impurting  of  smallpox  bj  the 

♦  A  pTcparatlon  employed  In  tli©  Cliildr<»n'9  Hospitnl  io  Paria,  and  which  mtecreda 
**  m  fir  veil  oasly  well/'  is  niftde  by  incorporftting  tugetbei-  *25  parta  of  mercurial  ointment, 
10  parta  of  yellow  wax,  aoJ  G  parta  of  black  pitch.  It  h  said  to  be  completely  effiea- 
doui,  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  Jie  jr^r,,  viii.  282,)  M.  Brirjuct  reoommenda  mercurial  oint- 
luent  Bimply  tliickened  with  powdered  starch.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  SeL^  N.  S,,  xiH. 
48S.)  Aa  the  ointment  soFut^timfS  Hulivatos,  it  should  be  diluted  witb  im  equal  pt^portkA 
of  Ux^  and  tliea  stifeaisd  with  the  atarcU. 
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insertion  of  the  vints  into  the  skin.  The  disease  thus  produced,  while  infi- 
nitely milder  and  safer  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way,  is  scarcely  less 
effectual  in  protecting  against  a  second  attack.  It  was,  therefore,  a  happy 
discovery,  and  was  employed  with  vast  individual  benefit  before  vaccination 
became  known.  It  is  said  to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times  in 
India,  and  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  people  of  Turkey  long  before  it  be- 
eame  known  in  western  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Montagu,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it  while  residing  in  Turkey,  as  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Though  much  opposed  at  first,  it  gradually  made  its  way  into  almost  uni- 
versu  adoption. 

Different  modes  of  introducing  the  virus  were  employed,  some  of  which 
were  awkward,  and  unnecessarily  painful.  The  most  convenient,  and  one  as 
effectual  as  any  other,  is,  by  means  of  a  puncture  in  the  arm,  to  insert  a 
small  portion  of  pus  from  a  variolous  pock,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  operation 
for  vaccination.  Much  was  sud  about  the  requisite  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  system,  in  order  to  secure  a  mild  affection.  But,  according  to  the  best 
testimony,  the  most  favourable  condition' is  that  of  perfect  health;  either 
plethora  or  debility  being  unfavourable.  Hence,  it  was  thought  advisable 
thai,  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  the  patient  should  confine  himself  to 
a  mild  and  moderate  diet,  and  avoid  stimulants  of  idl  kinds,  as  well  as 
fiidguing  exercise,  and  every  kind  of  excess. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  the  disease  thus  artificially  produced.  On 
fhe  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  slight  pricking  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  the  part,  a  hard  elevation  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  a  minute 
vesicle  upon^  an  inflamed  base  may  be  seen  upon  close  examination.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  and  has  an  umbilicated  appearance. 
Thia  goes  on  increasing,  and  forms  at  length  a  small  tumour  like  a  phlegmon. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  rigors  are  felt,  followed  by  fever ;  and,  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  a  variolous  eruption  makes  it  sappearance  in  different 

Krts  of  the  body.  This  is  almost  always  distinct,  and  generally  moderate, 
le  hundred  pocks  are  a  pretty  full  crop.  A  rose-coloured  efflorescence  often 
precedes  the  eruption  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  pocks  generally  pass 
through  the  several  stages,  as  in  the  distinct  variety ;  though  in  some  few 
instances  they  are  said  to  be  abortive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  original  pus- 
tale  has  been  advancing,  and,  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  is  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  areola  of  inflammation,  while  the  arm  is  often  much  swollen,  and 
pus  escapes  from  the  tumour.  No  secondary  fever  occurs,  and  the  pocks 
scab  and  desquamate  kindly,  seldom  leaving  any  unpleasant  effects  behind. 

Occasionally  inoculated  smallpox  proved  fatal;  but,  where  proper  care  was 
taken  that  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  suitable  before  the  operation, 
and  that  the  patient  should  be  preserved  from  injurious  influences  after- 
wards, the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small,  not  exceeding,  according  to 
Gregory,  one  in  five  hundred.  Small,  however,  as  the  danger  is,  it  forms 
one  objection  to  the  operation ;  but  another  and  much  more  serious  one  is, 
that,  though  it  protects  the  individual  inoculated,  it  makes  him  the  centre  of 
a  contagious  influence,  and  thus  tends  almost  inevitably  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
ease in  the  community.  Hence,  society  has  deemed  it  necessary,  in  some 
tkces,  to  protect  itself  against  mischief  by  forbidding  the  practice  of  inocu- 
ition  under  a  heavy  penalty. 
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YACCINE  DISEASE, 

Sjfn. — Cowpoi.  — ^Em  epock.  — ^  Vaccina.  — Y  aoeinU. 

This  18  a  disease  cti Bract eri?£ed  by  the  existence  upon  the  skin  of  one  or 
I  mott:'  umbilicat^d  yesicles ;  by  being  commtinicnMe  by  means  of  inocuktion, 
tliougli  not  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  by  the  property  of  rendering 
the  system,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  iaaiisceptible  to  the  contagion  of 
^  fimallpox.  The  different  names  by  which  it  is  known  all  have  reference  to 
Its  origin  from  the  cow.  The  term  vaccination  is  used  to  signify  the  a«t  of 
I  imparting  the  disease  by  the  inacrfeicm  of  its  peculiar  virus  into  the  skin. 
The  fact  that  a  disease  occasionally  appeared  in  the  cow,  capable  of  being 
imparted  to  man,  and  of  Becuring  him  against  Rmallpox,  seems  to  have  been 
long  since  known,  and  to  a  limited,  extent  acted  upon  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  India,  Persia^  and  South  America  {Dk-t.  de  MifL,  xxx.  393); 
and  it  was  by  the  existence  of  a  papular  belief  of  this  kind  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, that  I>r  Jenner  was  led  to  tliot*e  investigations  and  experiments  which 
have  had  such  important  results.  Though  not,  therefore,  the  ^tsi  to  con- 
ceive or  to  practice  the  artificial  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease,  that 
celebrated  and  niost  fortunate  physician  merits  the  exclusive  credit  of  having 
brought  the  art  into  general  and  profitable  use ;  and  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  disease  from  individual  to  individual,  after  it  was  received  from  the  cow, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  original  with  him.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  mere 
happy  thought,  which  required  only  to  he  suggested  in  order  to  be  established* 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  aft^r  a  painful  course  of  observation  and  trial, 
and  amidst  discouragements  which  would  have  extinguished  a  less  ardent 
enthusiasm,  tliat  be  succeeded  at  length  in  placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
in  gaining  for  it  that  universal  acceptance  which  he  lived  to  witness.  To 
bim,  iherefure,  the  world  has  almost  unanimout^ly  ascribed  the  honour  of  the 
discovery;  and  the  gift  of  30,000  pounds  sterling,  by  the  British  Parliament| 
was  but  11  small  ackuowlcdgment  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  mankind. 

It  was  in  the  eounty  of  Gloucester,  in  England,  that  the  first  observatious 
Were  made  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Being  largely  engaged  In  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation in  that  neigbbourhowl,  he  found  certain  individuals  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  infection,  and  ascertained,  in  relation  to  these  persons,  that  they 
had  been  affected  with  the  cofn plaint  derived  from  cows,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  preservative  against  stnallpox.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  thii 
might  be  artificially  communicated  with  the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  verified 
by  experiment  The  next  step  was  the  conception,  before  alluded  to,  of  con- 
veying the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  whicli  was  equally  verified. 
Having  collected  a  sufficient  amount  of  proofs,  Dr*  Jenner,  in  June,  17BS, 
published  his  essay,  entitled  **  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
Variolaa  Vaccinae,"  in  which  ho  set  these  proofs  forth  with  such  effect  as  to 
excite  immediate  attention,  and  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
numerous  individuals.  New  evidence  wai  rapidly  accumulated;  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  1701),  it  reached  the 
United  States;  in  the  following  year  it  was  admitted  into  France  and  other 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  was  even  conveyed  to  India;  and  very  soon 
there  was  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  world  which  had  not  been  made  ao* 
quainted  with  it. 
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Disease  in  the  Cow. — ^The  animal  seems  to  suffer  at  first  trader  wbit  may 
be  considered  as  the  eruptive  fever.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  several 
small  pocks  appear  upob  the  teats,  and  sometimes  on  the  eyelids  and  nostrils, 
which  gradually  enlarge,  assume  the  silvery  appearance  and  umbilicated  form 
characteristic  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and,  arriving  at  their  height,  begin  to 
dry  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption.  These  pocks,  broken  in 
the  act  of  milking,  impart  their  contents  to  the  hands  of  the  operators,  which 
become  sore  if  accidentally  abraded.  The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  cow, 
prevailing  only  in  certain  districts,  and  not  always  in  these.  Dr.  Jenner  sup- 
posed that  it  was  conveyed  to  that  animal  from  a  complaint  in  the  foot  of  the 
norse,  denominated  grease^  the  matter  of  which  might  attach  itself  to  the 
hands  of  the  ostlers,  and,  as  men  are  in  Gloucestershire  employed  in  milking, 
might  by  them  be  imparted  to  the  teats  of  the  cow.  But  this  supposition 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment.  The  idea  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  is  not  without  plausioility,  that  the  complaint  in ,  the  cow  is  the 
effect  of  the  contagion  of  smallpox  received  from  man,  and  modified  in  the 
system,  of  the  inferior  animal.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox  were  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  disease.  Mr.  Ceeley,  of  England, 
mooulated  the  cow  with  variolous  matter,  and,  having  introduced  into  the 
human  subject  some  of  the  virus  from  the  resulting  pock,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  complaint,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual, with  all  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  cowpox.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  results  by  Dr.  John  C.  Martin,  of  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  in  1835  (Med.  Exam.,  iv.  782,  from  BosL  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jaum.)f  and  by  Dr.  Basile  Theile,  of  Kassan,  in  Bussia,  in  1836  and  1838 
(see  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ii.  467);  and  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt  remaining  upon  the  subject,  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  medical 
testimony.  But  it  does  not  follow,  even  should  these  facts  be  admitted,  that 
the  diseases  are  the  same ;  for  it  may  bo  readily  conceived  that  a  disease. 
leceived  from  man  into  the  system  of  an  animal  of  a  different  species,  shall 
be  BO  far  modified  as  to  be  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature ;  and  the  symp- 
toms and  course  of  cowpox,  even  omitting  its  incommunicability  through 
the  air,  are  so  different  from  those  of  smallpox  that  the  two  cannot  be  con- 
founded.* 

S^ptomsy  Coursey  &c. — ^Yery  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the  matter,  ft 
fittle  inflammation  arising  from  the  puncture  may  generally  be  seen  in  the 
spot;  but  this  disappears,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  slight  trace  of  the  wound. 
On  the  third  day,  or  early  in  the  fourth,  a  slight  elevation  is  perceptible  to 
the  finger,  and  a  little  redness  to  the  eye.  By  the  fifth  day,  a  small  vesicle 
has  formed,  umbilicated  at  top,  and  containing  a  colourless,  transparent,  and 
viscid  liquid.  This  gradually  enlarges,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  is  generally 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  circle  of  redness  at  the  base.     On  the  seventh 

*  It  was  an  easy  inference  from  the  modifying  inflnenoe  of  the  system  of  the  cow  Ml 
t]|«  Tariolous  coortagion,  that  a  similar  effect  might  be  prodaced  by  the  mlk  of  the  cow 
on  smallpox  matter;  and  M.  Theile,  of  Kassan,  and  M.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  proposed 
the  use  of  such  a  mixture  in  vaccination.  Jd.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1832, 
made  some  experiments  With  satisfactory  results ;  and  these  haye  been  recently  re- 
peated on  a  much  larger  scale  at  La  Charxti^  in  Lyons,  by  M.  Bouobocourt.  Equal 
parts  of  cold  milk  and  variolous  matter  taken  f^om  the  pock  in  the  Tesieular  stage 
were  mixed,  and  three  children  inoculated  with  the  mixture.  Others  were  inoculated 
from  matter  proceeding  from  the  Tcsides  thus  produced,  and  others  again  from  these 
secondary  cases.  Of  21  cases,  18  presented  solitary  Tesicles  confined  to  the  place  of 
puncture,  having  all  the  characters  of  genuine  Taccine  disease,  and  the  three  others 
but  a  few  additional  pocks.  The  inoculation  thus  performed  proved  protective.  (See 
London  Med.  Timet  and  Oas.,  April,  1854,  p.  412.) 
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day,  tlie  vesicle  is  well  formed,  roundj  or  oval,  with  a  shining  silTery  appear- 
ance. During  tlie  eighth  day,  the  hklierto  flight  border  of  redness  spreads 
ia  all  directions,  forming  a  circular  areola^  which  increases  usual] j  tiU  the 
tentb  day ;  and  the  vesicle  at  the  same  time  enlarges,  and  becomes  turgid 
vith  its  fluid  contents,  especially  at  lis  circumference.  The  disease  is  now 
at  its  height  The  pock  is  usually  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
let  ween  one  and  two  lines  in  height,  umbilicuted  at  top,  with  frequently  a 
minute  ^cab  or  brownish  scale  in  the  centre,  elsewhere  of  a  pearly  appear- 
ance, firm  to  the  touch,  and  adherent  to  the  skin.  The  areola  is  usually  two 
inches  or  more  in  diiimeter,  tbougb  varying  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  is 
generally  somewhat  hard  and  swollen,  and,  wben  examined  with  the  aid  of  a 
^  microscope,  exhibits  numerous  minute  vesicles  upon  the  surface.  Tliere  is 
usually  at  this  period  an  uneasy  feeling  of  burning,  itching,  aod  tension;  ukI 
the  patient,  if  a  child,  is  apt  to  he  restless  and  fretful.  On  the  elevcolh  day, 
the  disease  begins  to  decline.  On  the  twelfth,  the  scab  biis  considerably  ex- 
tended over  the  top,  the  areola  has  become  faint,  and  liquid  taken  from  the 
pock  is  opaline,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and  bus  lotit  much  of  its  viscidity. 
On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  mcitter  is  quite  purulent,  and,  ipstead  of  beiog 
contained  in  distinct  cells,  »s  at  first,  is  all  collected  in  a  single  small  cavity. 
On  the  fourteentb,  the  areola  has  become  nearly  if  not  f]uite  invisible,  and 
the  pock  has  completely  dried  into  a  yellowishbrown  scab.  This  gradually 
.^ardens,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  becomes  more  prominent,  and,  uear  the 
end  of  the  third,  or  during  the  fourth  week»  separates  from  the  skin,  leaving 
an  oval  or  circular  scar,  which  is  at  first  deep  and  red,  but  in  the  end  rise« 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  pkin,  and  becomes  white.  The  surface  of  the  scar 
is  characterised  by  numerous  little  depressions,  probably  corresponding  with 
the  cells  of  the  vesicle. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  constitution  appoarf 
often  to  sympathize  with  the  Iwal  afl'ection,  and  a  moderate  febrile  move- 
ment takes  place.  Tbe  ghiuds  in  the  axilla  are  often  also  swollen  and  pain- 
fuL     These  symptoms  soon  subside,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect. 

Tbe  course  above  described  is  that  generally  followed  by  tbe  vaccine  dis- 
ease j  but  it  is  liable  to  great  diversity*  The  degree  of  severity  is  very 
different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  tnildf 
with  a  small  vesicle  and  areola,  and  without  pain  in  the  axilla  or  fever;  io 
other  instances,  along  with  considerable  fever,  the  local  affection  is  very 
severe;  tbe  areola  extending  further  than  usual,  sometimes  over  nearly  tho 
whole  arm,  or  even  beyond  it,  with  much  swelling  and  pain,  and  assuming 
almost  the  character  of  erysipelas;  while  the  axillary  glands  are  much  in* 
iamed,  and  sometimes,  tbougb  very  rarely » suppurate.  This  severity  is  much 
more  frequent  in  adults  than  children.  The  affection  is  almost  always  mild 
in  infants,  when  ordinary  matter  is  used.  Sometimes  the  extension  of  the 
infliLiumation  is  ascribable  to  the  too  great  number  of  insertions,  made  at  such 
distances  as  to  insure  separate  pocks,  the  areoias  of  which  eualcsce. 

There  is  great  difference  also  in  the  relative  duration  of  the  different  stagea^ 
and  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint-  The  period  of  incubation,  or 
that  which  intervenes  between  tbe  insertion  of  the  matter  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pock,  is  sometimes  greatly  lengthened }  extending  to  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks,  or  even  more,  instead  of  two  or  three  days.  Occasionally  the 
matter  appears  to  lie  dormant,  until  excited  into  action  by  some  new  caus^i 
as  by  another  insertion;  after  which  tbe  two  portions  appear  to  act  togothtri 
and  the  local  affections  march  on,  with  equal  pace,  in  the  two  piieitiona. 
The   period   of  maturation  is  4ilso   sometimes   lengthened*      In   some  in* 
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stances,  the  whole  prooesB  is  shortened,  and  the  aflbction  nuiB  through  all  its 
regular  stages  in  seven  dajs. 

Various  anomalies,  moreover,  now  and  then  occur  in  the  developement  of 
the  local  and  general  affection.  Thus,  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is 
BO  areola,  or  onlj  a  very  narrow  rim  of  redness  about  the  base  of  the  pock, 
and  more  frequently,  that  the  areola  is  irregular  in  its  form.  The  efficacy, 
however,  of  the  vaccination  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  diminished.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  vesicle,  there  is  nothing  but  a  raw  or  ulcerated  surface 
of  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  the  areola.  This  is  said  to  occur  especially 
in  scrofulous  subjects.  I  have  witnessed  such  cases,  and,  upon  subsequently 
testing  them,  have  found  the  system  equally  protected  as  by  the  disease  in  its 
ordinary  form.  Occasionally  the  vesicle  is  broken  by  accident,  and  a  sup- 
purating sore  produced ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  destroying  it 
m  its  early  stage,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  either  case,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  protective  influence  of  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with.  There  is 
even  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  vaccine  fever,  perfectly  protective  against 
smallpox  or  revaccination,  sometimes  appears  about  the  eighth  day  after  vac- 
cination, without  any  vesicle  whatever;  though  such  a  case  has  never  occurred 
to  me.  Occasionally  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  which  other  vesicles  arise  at 
points  where  no  matter  was  inserted ;  and  an  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  R. 
O.  Clark,  in  which  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  pock  at  the  point  of  insertion, 
bat  one  regular  in  all  its  characters  showed  itself  in  the  other  arm,  and  proved 
quite  protective.  {Lond.  Med.  Gaz.j  Nov.  1850,  p.  788.) 

In  all  the  above  varieties,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  genuine.  But 
sometimes  a  spurious  affection  results  from  vaccination,  which  affords  no  pro- 
tection against  smallpox.  This  generally  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  matter ; 
bat  it  not  improbably  also  results,  in  some  instances,  from  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these 
cases.  The  inflammation  almost  always  commences  earlier  than  the  genuine, 
sometimes  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  is 
fragile,  breaking  easily,  and  forming  a  soft  yellowish  crust,  which  separates 
apon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sometimes  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  may 
be  obstinate.  The  pock,  in  these  cases,  is  conical  and  somewhat  pointed,  not 
cylindrical  and  umbilicated.  The  vaccination  of  those  who  have  previously 
bad  the  cowpox,  or  smallpox,  also  gives  rise  to  anomalies,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  revaccination. 

Anatomical  Characters, — When  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  dissected,  upon  the 
dghth  or  ninth  day,  there  may  be  perceived,  according  to  Qendrin,  at  the 
ombilicated  depression  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  scale  of  the  cuticle,  a  minute  por« 
tion  of  pus,  the  quantity  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  wound 
made  in  the  operation.  When  this  is  removed,  the  whole  vesicle  has  a  uni- 
formly shining  and  silvery  appearance,  and,  upon  being  opened,  is  found  to 
contain  a  limpid  fluid  in  small  cells,  arranged  in  two  concentric  rows,  and  formed 
in  a  pseudo-membranous  product,  which  has  been  thrown  out  between  the  true 
skin  and  the  epidermis.  Gregory  states  that  the  number  of  these  cells  is  from 
ten  to  fourteen. 

The  limpid  vaccine  fluid  which  begins  to  form,  on  the  fourth  or  fiflh  day, 
in  the  cells  of  the  vesicle,  is  colourless,  very  viscid,  and  inodorous,  drying  on 
exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  its  transparency,  adhering  to  objects  upon 
which  it  may  be  placed,  readily  soluble  whether  liquid  or  concrete  in  water, 
and,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  capable  of  being  long  kept  without  change, 
though  slowly  decomposed  upon  exposure  to  the  sir,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
A  considerable  degree  of  heat  decomposes  it  quickly,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ren- 
dered inert  by  extreme  cold.     On  the  tenth  day  of  vaccination,  the  liquid  it 
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less  viscid,  somewhat  turbid  and  opalescent ;  and  is  said  to  he  mingled  with 
some  pus.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  characteriBtic  Ijmph  appears  to  hive 
been  wliollj  consolidated,  and  nothing  ia  left  hut  purnlent  matter  contained 
in  a  single  cavity. 

I  liave,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  recent  writers,  denominate  the  |>ock 
a  vehicle.  It  remains  Tcsicular  so  long  as  it  retains  its  peculiar  character,  and 
tintil  it  begins  to  decline;  and  the  ]»U8  that  may  be  present  is  probably  not 
the  result  of  a  change  in  the  original  lymph,  but  of  a  distinct  action,  and  doei 
Dot  nppcar  to  have  the  prf>perty  of  communicating  the  disease. 

tStiHf't^pfihiltft/  fo  (he  Dist^ift^. — This  is  very  diflerent  in  different  penions. 
Some  resist  the  disease  aUogether,  though  not  previously  protected  in  any 
Itnown  manner.  However  frequently  the  operation  for  vaccination  may  be 
performed  on  them,  no  effect  is  produced.  8ueh  cases,  however^  are  very  rare, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  one  hoa  ever  occurred  to  me.*  It  is  by  no  mc^ra 
uncommon  to  resisit  the  first  insertion  of  the  virus,  or  even  several  im^crtioni; 
but  generally  the  individunl  becomes  affccte<i  at  last.  There  appears  to  be 
occasionally  a  want  of  Busccptihility  from  some  temporary  cause;  and  the 
operation  which  may  have  often  failed  at  one  period,  will,  upon  being  repeated 
at  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  readily  succeed*  Failures  are  oftea 
owing  t<j  defect  in  the  viruB,  or  imperfect  insertion  j  hutj  making  all  due  allow- 
ance fitr  the^e,  we  must  admit  that  the  fault  sometimes  lies  in  the  condition 
or  constitution  of  the  penion  operated  on.  It  ia  asserted  that  infants,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  are  lem  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  when  at  the  age  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  Itayer  states  that  the  operation  fails  twice  oat  of  three 
times,  in  infants  three  or  four  days  okl.  It  has  been  supposed  that  varioofl 
other  diseases  materially  affect  the  susceptibility  to  the  vaccine,  and  modify 
its  character.  Dr,  Jenner  believed  that  certain  eniptive  diseases  might  so  ht 
modify  it,  a^  to  interfere  with  its  prntective  influence.  M*  Taupin,  who  vac- 
cinated more  than  two  thousand  children  in  the  IlOpital  des  Enfant  at  Paris, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  all  th« 
different  diseases  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  intirmary  are  liable,  observed 
that  the  vaccine  disease  was  in  no  respect  modified  by  diseases  unattended  with 
fever,  except  that  the  loc^l  affection  was  less  active  in  persons  of  feeble  consti- 
tution; that  it  was  very  slow  of  developement  in  advanced  tuberculous  affec- 
tions, and  ran  through  its  several  stages  also  slowly;  that  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
eevere  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  the  developement  of  the  vesicle 
leldom  took  place,  except  in  the  decline  of  the  disease;  that  a  similar  inSuence 
WB«  not  exerte^l  by  cerebral  iaflammation  j  that,  in  the  febrile  eruptive  diseases, 
tuch  as  scarlatina,  measles,  roseola,  urticaria,  and  pemphigus,  tb«  vaccine  eom- 
plaint  waa  always  retarded  when  the  operation  was  performed  in  their  initia* 
ioty  etage,  and,  if  either  of  these  diseases  supervened  upon  vaccination,  wai 
euj^nded  until  that  disease  had  run  its  course,  and  then  resumed  ita  march. 
iDkt  de  Mid.,  xxx.  406.) 

I^rotixtwe  Power, — The  vaccine  disease  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  yields  against  the  attack  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner  went  so 
far  as  to  express  Uie  belief,  that  it  might  become  the  instrument  of  extirpating 
that  loatbaome  and  destructive  disease  from  the  earth.   This  is  probably  going 

"  Sintilar  OAeca  have  occurred  reiisting  the  influence  of  the  smaUpoz  virna.  In  rtla* 
tion  t«  some  of  them  at  leabt,  it  \s  highly  pmbftble  tliat  the  child  owes  its  iususci^plttithty 
tr>  ljA?Jfig  been  affected  witb  smnllpox  or  vaccine  diaciise  received  from  the  mother  be- 
fore deUvery.  Dr.  S.  P.  Parker  records  &  caae  in  which  such  protection  app*fAi>'ti  in  ba 
aflfonieil  by  smallpox  tn  the  motber  (Boat,  Mtd,  and  Surg,  Journ,  xHv.  HI);  and  Pf, 
W*  T.  Taylor  another  in  which  the  same  protoclioa  Bcemed  to  result  Crom  a  ] 
tacciuotioa  af  ibc  mother.    (Am,  J,  c/ J£dL  ScL^  N.  S.,  xxvi.  12d.) 
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too  far;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  smallpox  is  not  frequently  springing  up 
anew,  independently  of  contagion;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  every  in- 
habitant of  the  earth  against  it.  But  this  far  we  may  go,  that  vaccination 
affords  the  best  attainable  security,  greater  even  than  that  accruing  from  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  smallpox ;  and  that,  with  due  care,  it  will  serve  as  an  effectual 
safeguard  in  individual  cases,  almost  without  exception. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  single  successful  vaccination  would  prove, 
for  all  time,  a  certain  preventive  of  smallpox ;  and  the  result  appeared  for  many 
years  to  justify  the  opinion.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  tested  in  various 
ways  after  vaccination,  and  the  protection  so  uniformly  proved  effectual,  that 
scarcely  a  doubt  was  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  skeptical.  The  few  vari- 
olous cases  that  occurred  after  vaccination  were  ascribed  tasome  defect  in  the 
operation,  or  some  interference  with  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease  by  other 
morbid  processes.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  variolous  epidemics  which  began 
to  make  their  appearance  in  Europe  in  1818,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1823, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  great  numbers  of  the  vaccinated-  suffered  more  or 
leas,  tended  very  much  to  snake  the  confidence  of  the  profession ;  and  there 
were  many  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  protective  virtues  of  oowpox  al- 
together. It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  single  vaccination  does  not  afford 
the  permanent  security  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Probably,  nearly  one-half  ol 
those  vaccinated  successfully  are  liable  to  more  or  less  effect  from  the  variolous 
contagion ;  though  it  is  asserted  that,  when  the  operation  is  performed  with 
four  or  more  insertions  instead  of  one,  the  proportion  of  the  protected  is  much 
greater.  (^Medico- Chirurg,  Tran$.y  xxxvi.  388.) 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  variola,  that  this  disposition 
in  vaccinated  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  is  observed.  It  has  very 
seldom  been  noticed  to  any  considerable  extent  at  other  times.  Another 
interesting  fact  is,  that  children  of  eight  years  or  under  are  rarely  attacked, 
that  from  this  time  to  the  age  of  puberty  cases  begin  to  be  more  frequent, 
and  that  the  greatest  number  occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five.     These  two  facts  it  b  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

But,  though  vaccination,  once  performed,  very  often  fails  of  affording  com- 
]dete  protection  against  smallpox,  yet  it  almost  always  modifies  it  very  greatly, 
rendering  it  a  comparatively  mild  and  safe  disease.  The  modifications  thus 
produced  have  been  already  treated  of  under  the  head  oi  varioloid.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  complaint,  as  it  occurs  after  vaccination,  is 
very  seldom  fatal,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  leaves  no  unpleasant 
traces  behind  it.  Though  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  secondary  smallpox,  occur- 
ring after  a  previous  variolous  attack,  are  proportionally  less  frequent  than 
those  which  follow  vaccination,  yet  they  are  not  only  proportionally,  but  in 
the  aggregate,  also,  more  fatal.  Thus,  of  484  cases  of  varioloid  after  vacci- 
nation, reported  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  only  one  proved  fatal ;  while 
of  71  of  secondary  smallpox  three  died.  Of  248  cases  of  natural  and  modi- 
fied smallpox  noticed  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  64  were 
after  vaccination  with  but  one  death,  and  16  were  after  inoculated  or  natural 
smallpox  with  six  deaths.  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  though  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  disease,  I  have  lost  but  one  patient  after  vaccination ;  and  in 
that  instance  death  occurred,  not  from  the  violence  of  the  varioloid  disease, 
which  was  mild,  but  from  the  supervention  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  con- 
sequent on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the  time.  Thus, 
it  appears  that,  if  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
yet  superior  to  any  other. 

If  one  vaccination  does  not  completely  protect  against  varioloid,  neither 
does  it  against  the  vaccine  disease  itself.    A  second  vaccination  sometimes 
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falls  entirely;  Tery  often  prcwluces  a  modified  cowpoi,  wbict  bears  about  the 
eame  relation  to  the  getmine  that  varioloid  doea  to  variola,  and  might  very 
properly  be  denominated  vaccinoid ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  gi\*es  rbe  to  a 
Teaicle,  which  can  in  no  respect  be  dietinguished  from  the  genuine.  I  think 
I  bave  f>bs<?rved  that  a  second  Taccination  is  naost  effective  in  seasons  when 
variolous  epidemics  prevail ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  vaccinoid  and  varioloid  alfcetiousj  so  that  the  inference  is  perhaps  jugti* 
fiable,  that,  when  a  patient  takes  the  vaccine  disease  a  second  time,  he  would 
have  been  naore  or  less  affected  by  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  had  be  been 
exposed  to  it.  In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  those  capable  of  receiving  the 
Taccine  disease  more  or  less  perfectly  a  second  time,  the  annual  reports  of 
re  vaccinations  performed  in  the  Prussian  army  are  highly  interesting.  About 
40,000  soldiers  have  been  annually  revaccinated  for  several  years;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  rcsultj*,  it  appears  that  in  about  twoGfihs  of  (he  cases 
** regular  pustules"  were  produced,  and  in  about  one-fifth  more  **  irregular 
pustules;''  while  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  effect  whatever.  If,  by  tbo 
regular  pustule,  is  here  meant  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  its  legitimate  form  and 
course,  as  before  described,  these  results  are  very  extraordinary,  and  far  be- 
yond anything  seen  in  this  country.  If  a  wider  extension  be  given  to  the 
word  regular,  they  may  not  differ  greatly  from  tho  effects  observed  among  00. 
At  all  events,  a  singular  relation  is  here  exhibited  between  the  proportion  of 
persons  subject  to  the  vaccinoid  disease,  and  of  those  supposed  to  be  liable 
to  the  varioloid,  which  has  already  been  stated  at  about  pne-balf  of  the  vacci- 
nated. 

The  question  may  he  reasonably  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  against  smallpox  is  less  complete  than  formerly.  Is 
it  owing  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  by  time  ?  Some 
suppose  so;  and  they  support  their  opinion  by  appealing  to  tho  fact,  that 
children  under  eight  years  are  seldom  attacked.  It  is  inferred  that  the  pre- 
servative influence  lasts  about  seven  years.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facta  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  every  now  and  then 
happen  that  children  under  eight  years  old  are  attacked.  Besides,  vast  num- 
bers have  been  vaccinated  at  ages  much  beyond  infancy,  and  it  has  not  beea 
observed  that  in  these,  the  snsceptibility  to  the  disease  returns  in  seven  or 
any  other  given  number  of  years,  Uesides,  if  the  gradual  failure  of  the  vac- 
cine protective  influence  were  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  more  general.  It  ought 
not  to  happen  that  about  one-half  of  the  vaccinated  should  he  permanently 
protected,  as  is  known  to  be  tho  case.  Finally,  if  there  were  such  a  supposed 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  we  ought  to  find  the  varioloid 
more  and  more  readily  produced,  and  more  and  more  severe,  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  period  of  vaccination,  until  at  length  it  should  be  undis* 
tinguishahle  from  the  smallpox.  Sueh  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ruRceptihility  to  the  varioloid  appears  to  diminish  after  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  life.  The  probability,  therefore,  isy  that  the  supposed  wearing  out  of  the 
vaccine  influence  is  imaginary.  The  original  question  then  recurs;  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  insuflSciency  of  protection  in  certain  cases?  It  may,  I 
think,  he  explained  by  recurrence  to  two  of  the  facts  stated  some  time  back; 
namely,  the  greater  tendency  to  varioloid  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
sraallpnx  than  at  other  times,  and  its  greater  fre<|uency  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  ami  twenty-five  than  at  any  other  period  of  Hfe.  Thus,  the  security 
afforded  by  the  vaccine  disease  or  smallpox,  occurring  in  seasons  when  no 
epidemic  influence  exists,  may  be  effectual  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
may  fwil  during  an  epidemic,  when  other  forces  are  added  to  that  of  the  con- 
tagiona  cause.     Hence  the  occurrence  of  varioloid  abundantly  in  Philadelphia 
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in  1823,  though  it  had  been  previously  traknown,  when  no  epidemic  infln^ 
ence  existed.  That  persons  are  most  liable  to  the  affection  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  would  seem  to  show  that  the  changes  which  take  place  about 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  continue  in  operation  more  or  less  until  that  of 
full  maturity,  which  may  be  roughly  placed  at  25  or  30,  are  favourable  to 
the  deyelopement  of  variolous  disease;  and  that  a  degree  of  protiection  which 
might  be  sufficient  either  earlier  or  later  in  life  is  insufficient  then.* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  one  vaccination 
hils  to  afford  security  against  a  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  very  many  cases; 
and,  though  the  resulting  affection  may  be  in  general  neither  fatal  nor  deform- 
mg,  yet  it  is  inconvenient,  may  become  the  source  of  a  further  spreading  of 
the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  important  to  find  a 
remedy  for  these  evils;  and  happily  such  a  remedy  is  afforded  in  revacci- 
nition. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  vaccination,  performed  after  exposure 
to  the  cause  of  smallpox,  is  capable  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  or  modify- 
ing its  course.  So  fkr  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  I  believe  the  same 
result  has  been  obtained  by  others,  if  the  vaccine  vims  be  inserted  so  early 
after  exposure  that  the  vesicle  shall  appear  before  the  variolous  fever  has  oc- 
curred, the  smallpox  will  either  be  prevented  altogether,  or  will  be  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  harmless.  Two  cases  which  happened  to  me  will  illustrate 
this  point.  An  infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  covered  over  with 
variolous  eruption,  was  vaccinated  before  any  appearance  of  the  smallpox  had 
been  presented.  The  vaccine  disease  pursued  its  regular  course,  and  reached 
its  height  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  abotit  which  time  some  fever  was  ob- 
served, followed  by  a  few  abortive  variolous  pustules,  which  soon  dried  up 
without  maturing,  or  producing  any  untoward  symptoms  whatever.  A  student 
of  medicine,  who  had  been  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  was  vaccinated 
successfully,  and  just  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  approached  maturity,  was  attacked 
with  fever  followed  by  a  moderate  eruption,  which  dried  up  about  the  fifth 
day.  The  inference  is,  that  vaccination  should  always  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure,  provided  the  smallpox  has  not  already  commenced. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that,  if  vaccine  virus  be  freely  introduced  into  the 
variolous  eruption  when  it  first  shows  itself,  the  latter  will  become  abortive ; 
but  experiments  have  not  confirmed  this  statement. 

Effectz  vpon  other  Diseases. — The  vaccine  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
the  power  of  modifying  other  diseases  favourably,  and  even  of  superseding 
them.  It  certainly  appears  occasionally  to  set  aside  obstinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. It  is  said  to  have  cured  various  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  oph- 
thalmia, otitis,  and  bronchitis.  In  hooping-cough,  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  act  as-  a  remedy ;  but  faith  in  its  influence  over  this  disease  has  been  lost. 
It  has  been  employed  to  destroy  certain  erectile  tumours,  through  the  in- 
flammation produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  virus ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  once  employed  it,  with  some  apparent  effect,  in  order  to 
induce  an  external  direction  to  scrofula,  by  inserting  the  lymph  abundantly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  prejudice  has  prevailed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  disposition  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
behind  it.  The  hot  appears  to  be,  that  a  lichenous,  roseolous,  or  eezematous 
eruption  sometimes  attends  the  maturation  of  the  vesicle ;  but  this  is  tempo- 

*  In  the  report  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  of  cases  attended  in  the  Philadelphia  Citj  Hos- 
pital, in  1845--6,  it  is  stated  that  of  the  cases  of  yarioloid  or  smallpox  after  one  Taccini^ 
tion,  amounting  to  136,  more  than  twice  as  many  occurred  in  the  ten  years  from  19  to 
29  inclnsiTe,  as  in  either  of  the  ten  years  preceding  or  following  those  ages.  (Am.  J.  of 
ifirf.  &».,  N.  S.,  xvU.  872.) 
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frary;  and  tlie  emptjoas  that  occasionally  take  place  afterwards  are  probably 
I  those  which  are  incident  to  chiliihood,  and  have  only  aa  accidental  reUuoo 
f'with  the  Taccinc  disease. 

Vaccination, 

I  shall  treat  of  this,^rs/,  in  relation  to  those  upon  whom,  and  the  time 
when,  it  should  be  pnictised ;  semW/y,  in  relation  to  the  matter  to  be  cm- 
ployed  ;  and  tliinlli/j  m  relation  to  the  made  of  performing  the  operation. 

1.  I'rsfjna  to  be  vaca'nattd. — As  new-born  inliints  are  comparatively  insua- 
ceptibie  of  the  disease,  in  conRequcnco  possibly  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
their  skin,  the  operation  should  generally  be  deferred  till  the  sixth  week  or 
later.  The  third  or  fourth  mouth  h  perhaps  a  Btill  better  period-  It  is  besti 
under  oniinary  cireumsUneea,  to  vaeciuabe  only  those  in  goo4  health*  Yet, 
in  casea  of  urgency,  as,  for  example,  during  the  prevalence  of  &  Tarioloui 
epidemic,  and  especially  when  the  individual  has  been  exposed,  or  is  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  cout'Ugion,  these  precautious  may  he  neglected,  and  the 
operation  performed  at  once.  It  is  eai^ily  repeated  afterwarda,  should  the 
vaccine  diaease  not  prove  satisfactory.  No  particular  preparation  ifl  in  general 
required.  In  adult  cases,  however,  when  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  eondi* 
tioQ  of  eyatem  is  obvious,  il  nuy  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  a  valine 
cathartic,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  reduced  diet,  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus. 
It  is  said  ihat  the  opera-tion  is  more  apt  to  fail  in  extremely  hot,  or  extremely 
cold,  than  in  moderate  weather.  It  should  be  performed  preferably  in  spring 
or  autumn,  other  thinga  being  equal. 

2.  JHultvr  empio^ejL—Thii  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  is  said  to  be  most  efficient;  but  it  retains  its  virtues,  little  impaired, 
till  the  eighth  or  uiuth  day.  After  this  period  it  deteriorates,  and,  if  taken 
on  the  eleventh  day  or  later,  is  said  seldom  to  i^ucceed.  Infantile  virus  if 
asserted  to  he  strouger  than  that  cif  adults.  When  several  are  vaccinated 
from  the  same  vesicle,  those  are  most  apt  to  receive  the  disease  who  come 
first  in  order. 

The  scab  is  certainly  efficacious,  and  in  this  country  is  almost  excluaively 
employed.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  less  cert^iin  than  lymph  directly  from  the 
vesicle;  but  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  pro-cured,  and  the  scab  keeps  better 
than  the  dried  virus  in  any  other  shape.  I  have  used  it  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  practice,  and  remember  only  two  instances  in  unprotected  persons, 
in  which  I  did  not  sooner  or  later  succeed  with  it.  Tbe  scab  retains  its  virtuei 
for  months,  if  preserved  in  a  cold  place;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  exclu 
from  the  air,  often  continues  effic^acions  for  a  year  or  more.  It  should  not 
carried  long  in  the  pocket,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  it  is  readily  dec< 
posed  by  heat  When  it  is  important  to  preserve  it  long,  the  scab  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  then  wrapped  closely  in  tinfoil,  and  well  coated  with  wax. 
A  coaling  of  collodion  has  also  been  recommended,  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  air.  It  should  be  nmbilieated,  of  a  reddish-hrown  or  garnet  colour,  tran^ 
lueeut,  and  brittle  wheu  dry.  The  advice  has  been  given  to  reject  a  thin  scale 
formed  by  the  drying  of  the  pus,  in  the  middle  of  the  scjib.  In  Europe,  much 
prejuilice  appears  to  exist  against  the  scab,  which  is  certainly  the  most  eoa> 
vcuient  form  in  which  the  matter  can  be  kept,  and  has  been  found  to  anawar 
every  desirable  purpose,  lu  tbe  few  cases  in  which  it  tails,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  lymph  from  the  vesicle. 

Various  means  of  preserving  the  lymph  have  been  reaorted  to.  Someftime« 
it  is  placed,  in  the  liquid  state,  between  two  smooth  pieces  of  glass,  where  it 
hardens.  Sometimes  it  is  lutroduced  into  fine  tubes  of  glass,  which  are  then 
hermetically  sealed.     Again,  threads  are  moisteoed  with  it|  then  dried^  and 
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kept  in  closed  tubes.  It  is  also  occasionally  collected  out  the  points  of  lancets, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  harden. 

In  selecting  matter,  that  should  be  preferred  which  comes  from  a  healthy 
individual.  Nevertheless,  repeated  triau  appear  to  show  that  the  character  of 
the  virus  is  not  affected  by  any  coexisting  disease.  .The  following  is  given  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  M.  Taupin,  who  has  had  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities for  ascertaining  the  truth.  '^  The  matter  taken  from  children  affected 
with  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  with  essential  fevers,  typhoid  affections,  erupt- 
ive fevers,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  cerebral  inflammations,  the  neuroses,  such 
as  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c.,  was  as  energetic  as  if  drawn  from  healthy 
children,  gave  rise  to  as  copious  and  regular  a  vaccine  disease,  was  as  effica- 
cious against  smallpox,  and  transmitted  no  disease  whatever,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  contagious  or  non-contagious.''  (Diet,  de  Mid,,  xxx.  414.)  A 
singular  ^act,  also  stated  by  M.  Taupin,  is,  tnat  he  had  on  several  occasions 
employed  virus  taken  from  children  after  death,  but  had  uniformly  failed, 
though  the  same  cases  were  afterwards  successfully  vaccinated.  (^Ihid.)  A 
mixture  of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  poisons  is  said  sometimes  to  produce 
only  one  disease,  sometimes  both,  which  afterwards  run  distinct  courses. 

The  notion  has  been  widely  prevalent,  that  the  vaccine  matter  has  become 
deteriorated  by  frequently  passing  through  the  human  subject.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  no  ^ound  for  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  matter 
derived  immediately  from  tne  cow  is  more  powerful,  and  generally  produces 
more  inflammation ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  its  preventive  influence 
19  in  any  degree  the  greater  on  this  account.  It  is  said  that  this  greater  power 
if  speedily  lost  by  the  passage  of  the  virus  through  a  few  successive  individuals. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating,  and  of  witnessing  vaccination,  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  and,  within  my  remembrance,  there  has  certainly  been  no 
material  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  local  affecticm,  as  we  ordinarily  per- 
ceive it,  or  in  the  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the  virus  has  deteriorated, 
those  recently  vaccinated  should  he  affected  with  varioloid  more  frequently 
and  severely  than  those  long  vaccinated,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  In 
consequence  of  the  notion  just  combated,  recourse  has  occasionally  been  had 
to  the  cow  afresh;  but  I  believe  unnecessarily;  and  if  Jenner's  opinion  is 
true,  that  there  are  several  diseases  to  which  the  cow  is  subject,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  genuine,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  evil  consequences. 
A  few  years  since,  some  matter  was  brought  from  Europe  to  this  country,  said 
to  be  extraordinarily  efficacious.  It  produced,  however,  such  violent  inflam- 
mation and  extensive  sores,  that  physicians  became  alarmed,  and  I  believe 
generally  abandoned  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  matter  is  less 
efficient,  as  a  protective  agent,  than  that  ordinarily  used. 

There  would  be  some  hazard,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  em- 
ploying the  virus  which  has  been  converted  from  variolous  to  vaccine  by  passing 
through  the  cow.  It  was  stated,  in  most  of  the  memoirs  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  for  their  prize,  that  the  disease  produced  in  the  cow  by  vac- 
cination with  ordinary  vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  is  of  the  same 
mild  character  as  in  man,  and  that  the  virus  undergoes  no  change.  Others, 
however,  came  to  a  different  conclusion ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  matter  is  ren- 
dered more  powerful  by  passing  through  the  cow,  is  inferrible  from  thousands 
of  experiments  made  in  Bavaria,  by  direction  of  the  government.  (  Watson* s 
Lectures,  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  1011.) 

8.  The  Operation. — ^The  most  convenient  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  virus 

is  the  back  of  the  forearm,  about  half-way  between  the  hand  and  elbow.    The 

vesicle  is  in  this  situation  least  likely  to  be  interfered  with  in  nursing,  or  to 

be  injured  by  tightness  of  the  sleeves.    In  females,  however,  it  i^  customary  to 
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yacciDate  on  the  cmter  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid ;  the 
object  being  to  avoid  an  unsightly  scar,  in  a  part  of  the  arm  likely  to  be  exposed. 

The  plan  of  operation  which  I  learned  from  my  predecessors,  and  have 
uniformly  pursued,  is  first  to  reduce  the  matter,  if  solid,  to  the  consistenoe  of 
pus,  with  water,  upon  a  piece  of  glass;  then,  taking  a  little  upon  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  and  holding  the  arm  in  the  left  hand  so  as  to  render  the  skin  some- 
what tense,  to  make  three  slight  punctures  obliquely  under  the  cuticle,  and 
gradually  to  work  in  the  matter,  till  none  is  le^  on  the  lancet,  or  the  siurfaoe 
of  the  skin.  The  punctures  should  be  about  a  line  apart,  and  at  the  three 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  number  generally  insures  success,  one 
taking,  if  the  others  fail ;  while,  even  if  all  are  effective,  only  one  pock  resulte. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  much  blood,  as  it  is  apt  to  wash  out  the 
virus.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  tinge  of  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  punctoree. 
I  have  generally  preferred  a  lancet  not  very  sharp,  as  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
penetrate  some  distance  under  the  cuticle,  without  causing  the  fiow  of  blood. 

Various  other  modes  of  operating  haVe  been  recommended.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  one  in  considerable  vogue,  which  consists  in  making  several  minute 
superficial  incisions,  crossing  each  other,  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  thea 
applying  the  matter  to  the  wounded  surface. 

It  has  been  recommended,  when  the  skin  is  hard,  to  soften  it  with  an 
emollient  poultice  before  operating;  and,  when  pale  and  inactive,  to  ezeite  it 
by  Miction.     These  measures  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  failure. 

If  not  successful  at  first,  the  operator  should  make  repeated  trials,  aad| 
failing  with  matter,  from  the  crust,  should  have  recourse  directly  to  the  vesicl^ 
Sometimes  he  will  succeed  by  postponix^  the  second  operation  for  some  weeib 
or  months. 

Should  doubt  from  any  ca^se  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  disease,  a. 
good  plan  of  testing  it  is  to  introduce  a  portion  of  virus  into  the  other  arm  aboot 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  the  disease  is  genuine,  the  new  vesicle  formed  will 
correspond  in  its  course  with  the  original,  and  arrive  at  its  height  at  the  same 
time,  though  it  will  usually  be  smaller.  If  the  second  vaccination  is  performed 
after  the  sixth  day,  it  is  asserted  that  it  fails  altogether,  because  the  system 
becomes  by  this  time  protected  against  a  new  impression,  whether  from  vaccine 
or  variolous  matter.  Should  the  test  just  mentioned  fail,  or  not  be  resorted 
to,  rcvaccination  should  be  employed  immediately,  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Treatment. — In  general,  little  or  nothing  is  required.  Should  the  fever  be 
high,  and  the  local  inflammation  considerable,  a  saline  cathartic  may  be  given, 
the  patient  placed  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  cold  water  or  lead-water  applied 
to  the  arm.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm  is  advisable;  but  they  are  rare.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  that  the  vesicle  is  not  broken,  or  otherwise  injured. 

Revaccinaiion, 

This  operation  should  be  employed  in  every  case  which  has  not  been  tested 
by  exposure  to  smallpox  contagion,  during  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  advice.  1.  Theve  can  be  no 
certainty  that  an  individual,  only  once  vaccinated,  may  not  have  an  attack  of 
modified  smallpox  on  exposure;  and,  though  the  attack  will  probably  be  mode- 
rate, no  one  can  predict,  with  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  severe  and  even 
dangerous;  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  worse  than  a  rcvaccination.  2.  Abun- 
dant experience  has  shown  that  a  second  vaccination,  properly  timed,  is  capable 
of  supplying  any  deficiency  of  protection  left  by  the  first,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re  vaccinating  for  about  thirty  years; 
and,  during  that  time,  have  seen  no  decided  case  of  varioloid  in  any  one  that 
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I  haye  revaccinatecl,  unless  the  patient  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
tmallpozy  and  received  it  in  his  system  before  the  opehition.  Even  in  such 
cases,  the  varioloid  has  been  developed  in  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
and  in  these  very  xaildly.  A  few  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  selected 
out  of  a  great  number,  may  tend  to  enforce  the  precept.  In  1828,  a  patient, 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  fell  ill  of  a  secondary  smallpox,  and  died.  The 
house  was  full  of  persons  of  various  ages^  cliildren  and  adults.  They  were  all 
revaccinated,  and  not  one  had  any  symptom  of  smallpox.  But  in  a  family 
next  door,  in  whom  the  operation  was  not  performed,  several  were  attacked 
with  varioloid.  About  the  same  time,  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city,  amounting  to  about  seventy,  were  revaccinated; 
and,  though  an  epidemic  smallpox  was  raging  at  the  time  around  them,  only 
two  or  three  mild  cases  of  eruption  occurred,  which  might  "well  have  been 
owing  to  previous  exposure.  In  the  winter  of  1845-6,^  a  student  of  medicine 
died  of  confluent  smallpox  in  a  boarding-house,  containing  about  thirty  in- 
ipates.  All  of  these  were  revaccinated,  except  three  young  men  who  had 
confidence  in  their  security.  Those  who  were  revaccinated  escaped;  while  the 
three  persons  alluded  to  were,  as  I  was  informed,  affected  with  varioloid.* 
The  experiments  made  with  revaecination  in  Gei^any  have  been  so  successful 
as  to  lead  to  its  very  extensive  adoption.  Of  nearly  45,000  soldiers  revac- 
cinated in  1841,  in  Prussia,  only  eight  were  attacked  with  varioloid.  ''  Before 
the  order  for  revaecination  was  issued,  the  different  barracks  used  to  be  a  prey 
tovarioloid  disease;  it  has  now,  however,  disappeared.''  (See  Am,  Jaum.  of 
Jkd.  Sci.f  vi.  248.)  What  possible  reason  then  can  there  be  for  not  employ- 
ing revaecination  universally?  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  secure  from  a 
loathsome,  if  not  dangerous  disease.f  That  in  some  very  rare  instances  the 
smallpox,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  followed  revaecination,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  The  susceptibility  in  some  individuals  is  so  great  that  no 
means  of  prevention  appears  sufficieUt  to  extinguish  it,  and  cases  have  hap- 
pened in  which  smallpox  itself  has  recurred  even  a  third  time.  Some  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  revaecination  of  pregnant  women ;  and, 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  the  operation  should  be  post- 
poned unless  imperiously  called  for,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  followed  by  an 
attack  of  that  disease,  under  such  circumstances.  • 

Other  cautions  also  may  be  useful.  As  an  increased  susceptibility  seems 
to  be  acquired  after  the  eighth  year  of  life,  and  especially  about  and  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  vrill  be  proper  not  to  revaccinate,  unless  to 
ward  off  immediate  danger,  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Consider- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  varioloid  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  during  variolous 
epidemics  than  at  other  times,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  seize  those  occa- 
sions for  revaecination.     The  efficacy  of  the  resulting  vaccinoid  disease  will 

*  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  states  that,  of  287  cases  of  yariolous  disease  admitted  into  the 
Philadelphia  City  Hospital  in  1846-6,  in  not  one  had  the  patient  been  reTaccinated. 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  869  and  872.) 

f  Two  cased  of  death  after  reyaccination  are  noticed  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Me- 
dicine, for  November,  1848,  p.  872;  one,  reported  by  Dr.  Greig,  in  the  North- Western 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  of  a  person  agc4  eighteen,  who  died  eight  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, of  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the  arm ;  and  the  other,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ohto  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  of  a  child  who  died  with  convulsions,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  insertion  into  its  arm,  by  the  mother,  of  thick  yellow  matter  fh>m  a  vaccine  pock. 
Another  child  of  the  same  parents,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  fVom  the  same  matter, 
was  very  ill,  but  recovered.  The  probability  is  that,  in  the  first  fatal  case,  the  result 
was  owing  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  and  might  have  ensued  from  a  common  wound ; 
and,  in  the  second,  a  poisonous  matter  was  mtroduoed  instead  of  the  genuine  vaccine 
virus.  Neither  case  offers  any  argument  against  revaecination.  {Note  to  the  second 
edition.) 
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ycry  probably  be  greater^  when  the  influence  of  the  epidemic  thns  co-operates 
with  that  of  contagion.  It  seems  rational  to  suppose  that  Taccination  also, 
at  these  seasons,  would  yield  a  more  complete  protection  than  when  not  aided 
by  this  additional  influence.  This,  however,  is  a  point  for  experience  to 
determine. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  vaccination  should  be  employed  in  persons  pre- 
viously afieotcd  with  smallpox.  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  this  questi<Mi 
iji  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  before  stated  that,  though  fewer  persons  are 
attacked  with  varioloid  after  inoculation  or  natural  smallpox,  than  after  vaoei- 
nation,  yet  a  greater  number  perish.  The  same  protection  that  a  second 
vaccination  extends  in  one  case,  will  probably  be  extended  by  vaccination  in 
the  other,  and  is  even  more  needed,  at  least  so  fstr  as  life  is  concerned.  In 
a  family  under  my  professional  care,  of  which  all  the  younger  members  were 
revaccinated,  and  thus  secured,  the  mother,  believing  herself  safe,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  a  smart  attack  of  inoculated  smallpox  in  in&ney,  de- 
clined the  operation.  She  was  afterwards  attacked  pretty  severely  with 
varioloid,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped.  It  is  generally  stated  in 
the  books  that  vaccination  after  smallpox  produces  little  or  no  effect.  My 
own  observation  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I  have  very  often  noticed  that 
the  local  afiection  closely  resembled  genuine  cowpox,  both  in  its  form  and  the 
succession  of  its  stages,  though  there  has  generally  been  something  which 
evinced  a  slight  modification.  Not  unfrequently,  the  inflammation  is  mneh 
beyond  the  normal  amount.  Some  years  since  I  vaccinated  a  lady  who  hid 
been  inoculated  in  youth.  The  vesicle  ran  through  its  regular  stages;  UM 
the  arm  was  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  was 
presented  of  a  succession  of  red  circular  areolas  between  the  vesicle  and  tiie 
shoulder. 

The  effects  of  revaccination  are  exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  no  in- 
flammation whatever  is  produced,  except  the  slight  degree  of  it  resulting 
from  the  'puncture.  Such  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  fewi  In  rela- 
tion to  them,  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  whether  the  matter  has  been 
properly  introduced,  or  was  sufficiently  active ;  and  I  should  not  so  confi- 
dently rely  upon  the  security  of  the  revaccination,  as  if  sufficient  local  disease 
lAd  resulted  to  prove  that  the  operation  was  not  a  failure.  In  other  in- 
stances, a  local  impression  is  produced,  but  the  resulting  pock  is  quite  spu- 
rious. On  the  day  of  the  operation,  or  the  following  d&y,  the  patient  feels 
an  itching  at  the  puncture,  and  a  little  irregular  tumor  is  rapidly  formed, 
which  is  sometimes  tubercular,  sometimes  pustular  or  vesicular,  but  generally 
declines,  and  begins  to  dry,  upon  the  fifth  day,  if  not  sooner.  Sometimes 
these  tumours  are  attended  with  considerable  inflammation  of  the  skin.  In 
other  cases,  again,  and  these  are  numerous,  there  is  a  more  or  less  near  ap- 
proach to  the  genuine  disease;  the  vesicle  being  umbilicated,  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  and  sometimes  greatly  swollen  and  painful  areola,  and  often  . 
running  on  ta.the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  Occasionally  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache,  piun  in  the  axiUary  glands, 
&c.  The  matter  from  one  of  these  vesicles  will  produce  the  genuine  vaccine 
disease  in  those  not  previously  vaccinated,  showing  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
varioloid,  the  contagion  of  which  causes  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  Yet 
there  is  almost  always  something  in  the  secondary  vaccine  disease,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  primary,  to  the  eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  both. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  would  again  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of 
universal  revaccination,  as  the  means  not  only  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
possibly  of  saving  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  smallpox,  and  of  ultimately  eradicating  it,  if  not  from  the  globe,  at  ]etst 
from  extensive  communities. 
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Article  IX. 

CHICKENPOX,  or  VARICELLA. 

5i5^n.— Cryrtam. 

This  is  a  contagions  eruptive  disease,  in  which  a  slight  fever,  of  short  dura- 
iion,  is  followed  by  vesicles  which  begin  to  dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

^fnmtomsj  CaurHf  &c, — ^The  febrile  symptoms  usoaUy  appear  without  any 
ohservaDle  chill,  though  in  some  instances  they  are  ushered  in  by  slisht  rigors. 
Along  with  the  heat  of  skin,  there  is  often  headaclie,  and  occasion^ly  vomit- 
ing. Not  unfrequently  the  fever  is  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  and 
sometimes  it  is  quite  wanting.  It  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  at 
most  two  days,  and  goes  off  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This  shows 
itself  usually  first  upon  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  back,  whence  it  spreads  to 
the  scalp,  face,  and  extremities.  The  face  is  le^s  alTected  relatively  than  in 
smallpoz.  The  pocks  are  sometimes  numerous,  though  usually  few,  and  almost 
mlways  quite  distinct.  They  first  appear  as  small  bright-red  spots,  which  quickly 
'become  vesicular;  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  break  out  in  Uiat  form.  The 
eruption  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  itching  or  tingling,  which  causes 
liie  child  to  scratch  and  rub  the  vesicles,  and  thus  to  brei£  them,  when  they 
eAen  appear  as.  small  formless  red  splotches.  The  unbroken  vesicles  are  gene- 
^dly  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occasionally  some- 
^bat  larger,  rounded  at  top,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  and 
very  delicate,  so  that  they  are  easily  ruptured.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  suc- 
ceosive  crops  for  two  or  three  days,  and  consequently  appear  in  different  stages 
of  advancement.  As  they  mature,  thev  become  a  little  yellowish  and  some- 
what opaque,  so  as,  when  at  their  height,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  to  have 
a  pearly  aspect.  At  this  time  they  begin  to  shrink  and  dry ;  and,  on  the  sixth 
day,  small  brown  crusts  appear,  which  gradually  harden,  and  fiill  off  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,  leaving  the  surface  slightly  discoloured,  but  not  depressed. 
The  last  crop  is  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  first  in  reaching  ma- 
turity, and  separating.  K  much  irritated,  as  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  the 
vesicles  sometimes  become  pustular,  and  then  occasionally  leave  pits.  In  cer- 
tain rare  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  varicella,  umbilicated  vesicles  appear 
mingled  with  the  others,  and  sometimes  leave  behind  them  small,  round,  deep 
pits.  I  have  considered  such  cases,  when  I  have  met  with  them,  as  varicella 
rather  than  varioloid,  because  no  smallpox  existed  to  which  they  could  be 
traced.  The  conoidal  and  globular  varieties,  of  Bateman's  synopsis,  are  pro- 
bably examples  of  varioloid. 

Vatue, — ^The  only  known  cause  of  chickenpox  is  a  peculiar  contagion,  unless 
we  admit  that  it  sometimes  originates  in  an  epidemic  influence.  The  contagion 
is  not  powerful ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  can  be  communicated 
by  inoculation.  It  is  certain  that  repeated  attempts  to  propagate  it  in  this  way 
have  failed ;  and  the  cases  in  which  success  is  asserted  to  have  been  met  with 
may  very  possibly  have  been  varioloid  disease,  which  has  often  been  confounded 
with  chickenpox.  One  attack  protects  the  system  against  a  second.  The  dis- 
ease sometimes  occurs  epidemically ;  but  whether  independently  of  contagion 
is  unknown.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  children,  though  not  en- 
tirely so.     Cases  have  been  observed  in  prsons  of  middle  age. 

Varicella  was  for  a  lone  time  confounded  with  variola;  but  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out  by  H^berden  and  others,  was  generally  recc^ized.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  revived  the  idea  of  their  identity,  considering 
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tbeni  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  and  succeeded  in  creai'iDg 
donbts  in  many.     But  the  following  considerations  are,  I  think,  concluaiTe 
agaioBt  that  opinion,  Chickenpox  often  occurs  in  neighbourhoods  where  thewl 
it  no  smallpox  J  and  epidemioa  of  the  former  disease  sometimes  occur,  wHhoul^ 
a  case  of  the  latter.     It  does  not  give  rise  to  smallpox  in  the  unprotected,  ba 
always  to  an  affection  having  the  same  symptoms  as  the  original  disease. 
occurs  with  identical  characters,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  the  vaccinated  i 
un vaccinated,  in  those  who  have  had  and  those  who  have  not  had  small posjl 
nor  does  it  afford  the  least  protection  against  smallpox  or  vaccination.    Th 
whole  course  of  its  symptoms  is  different  from  that  of  variola.     The  pock  ! 
essentially  different  from  the  variolous.     It  is  a  superficial  vesicle,  sitniU 
between  the  true  skin  and  epidermis,  without  any  pseudo-membranous  pr( 
duct,  and  without  any  deep- sea  ted  dis^aso  of  the  corium, 

Btrifjnosh. — The  only  affection  with  which  varicella  can  be  confounded  1 
Tarioloid,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  met  with  ( 
during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  in  relation  to  which  it  was  impossible  I 
decide,  with  certainty,  whether  they  were  variolous  or  Taricellous.  But  gen 
rally  the  distinction  between  modified  smallpox  and  chickenpox  is  sufficieoll 
obvious.  In  the  former,  the  fever  is  more  severe  and  longer  continued*  Ti 
eruption  is  much  later  in  assuming  the  vesicular  character,  is  often  umbilioit< 
and  often  more  or  less  pustular.  There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  elevation,  i 
hardening  of  the  surface  in  the  pimple,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  wb 
is  much  firmer  than  that  of  varicella. 

Trcatmrnt. — The  disease  is  never  dangerous,  and  almost  always  bo  mild| 
to  be  quite  insignificant.  Its  chief  importance,  in  fact^  consists  in  the  ] 
bility  of  occasionally  confounding  it  with  varioloid.  Little  treatment  is  i 
quired.  In  the  severer  forms  of  it,  a  dose  of  magnesia  or  a  saline  laxattf 
cooling  drinks,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  prescribed;  and  it  I 
advisable,  after  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  to  immerse  the  child  in  a  warm  I 
80  slight  is  the  affection,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  worth  while  to  use  any  ] 
cautions  against  its  propagation. 


^rtick  X 


MEASLES,  or  RUBEOLA. 
Syn. — MorbilU, 

This  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  characterized  hy^  catarrhal  symptoms,  1 
the  occurrence  of  a  rash  upon  the  skin  about  the  fourth  day,  without  the  < 
appearance  of  the  fever.  There  is  no  certainty  that  it  was  known  to  the  1 
cients.  The  first  accurato  accounts  of  it  are  contained  in  the  Arabian  writert 
Khazes  described  it  under  a  distinct  name  in  the  ninth  century.  It  wM,  ho 
ever,  long  and  strangely  confounded  with  smalJpox  by  the  earlier  moda 
physicians. 

Si/mpfomij  Coiir$c,  d'c. — The  disease  often  commences  with  feelings  of  1 
iude,  chilliness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  &c<,  followed  by  frequent  pulse,  heat  i 
dryness  of  akin,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  occasionally  headache,  and  t 
the  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  fever.  But,  along  with  these  phenonifi 
and  not  nnfrcquently  antecedent  to  them,  are  the  symptoms  of  irritatiuD  < 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  fauces,  larynx,  &c.,  such  as  profu 
discharge  of  tears  and  suffusioQ  of  the  eyes,  sneezing  and  coryza,  slight  1 
ness  of  throat,  roughness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  a  dry,  hard,  and  ho 
oongh,  and  sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest  and  dyspnoDa.     In  some  i 
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there  is  epistaxis,  and  in  some,  epigastric. painsi  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
howels  are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  young  children 
convulsions  are  not  upfrequent,  especially  daring  the  period  of  teething.  There 
is  every  possible  grade  in  the  violence  of  this  early  stage.  Occasionally  it 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  moderate  catarrh,  with 
little  or  no  observable  fever ;  while  in  other  cases  the  febrile  action  runs  very 
high,  and  evidences  of  severe  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disease  are  presented. 
The  symptoms  generally  increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  then  oo- 
easionally  remit,  to  return  with  undiminished  if  not  increased  force,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rash.  If  the  fauces  be  examined  a  little  before  this  event, 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  will  often  be  observed  to  have  a  punctuated  redness. 
Th6  eruption  generally  begins  to  appear  upon  the  fourth  di^  or  at  the  end  of 
it;  though  sometimes  it  considerably  anticipates  this  period,  and  sometimes  is 
postponed  even  to  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  commencement. 

The  rash  occurs  at  first  in  minute,  red,  distinct  spots,  very  slightly  elevated, 
which  disappear  under  pressure.  These  show  themselves  first  in  the  face  and 
neck,  then  upon  the  trunk,  and  finally  upon  the  limbs ;  and  there  is  often  an 
interval  of  two  days  between  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  upon  the  foreheaci, 
cheek,  chin,  &c.,  and  its  completion  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  rash  very 
quickly  loses  its  isolated  character,  and  becomes  more  or  less  confluent;  ar- 
ranging itself  in  irregular  clusters,  which  are  occasionally  somewhat  crescentic, 
and  almost  always  leave  intervening  spaces  of  the  skin  little  if  at  all  affected. 
It  feels  slightly  rough  under  the  fingers,  and,  though  red,  has  a  somewhat 
^arkish  tint.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  the  rash 
^3eing  brighter  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  usually  somewhat  more  so  on  the 
face  than  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  its  great  vascularity.  In  some 
cases,  a  more  prominent  or  papular  eruption  mingles  with  the  rash,  in  others, 
minute  vesicles  are  here  and  there  observable.  .  The  amount  of  eruption 
varies  greatly,  from  a  few  isolated  spots,  which  are  all  that  show  themselves 
in  some  cases,  to  a  generally  diffused  redness  which  is  observable  in  others. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  face,  it  attacks  first  some  other 
portion  of  the  surface,  especially  if  previously  irritated  or  inflamed.  In  some 
cases,  it  docs  not  spread,  but  confines  itself  to  tbe  circumscribed  space  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  When  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  it  is  frequently  attended  with  a  trouble- 
some itching  and  heat  of  skin.  In  the  fauces,  the  original  punctuated  red- 
ness now  often  clusters  in  irregular  patches  as  on  the  skin;  and  red  points 
aie  often  seen  projecting  above  the  fur  on  the  tongue. 

Neither  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  nor  the  fever,  decline  on  the  appearance 
.of  the  eruption.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  increased.  The  eyes 
are  now  frequently  red,  and  the  eyelids  swollen,  as  well  as,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  whole  face.  But  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  irregular  abdo- 
minal pains,  convulsions,  or  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder  have  occurred, 
they  often  cease  when  the  rash  is  fairly  out.  The  cough,  though  still  hoarse, 
now  becomes  more  loose,  and  a  transparent  mucus  is  expectorated.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory states  that  the  catarrhal  symptdms,  in  perfectly  regular  measles,  begin 
to  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  and  he  has  seen  the  ''cough 
cease  instantly  as  if  by  magic.''  (^Leci,  on  Eruptive  Dis,,  Am.  ed.,  p.  125.) 

About  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  fourth  of  the  eruption,  the 
rash,  fever,  and  catarrhal  symptoms  begin  to  decline  together.  The  decline 
commences  in  the  face,  where  the  redness  is  often  much  faded,  while  it  is 
still  bright  upon  the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  whole  duration  of 
the  eruption  does  not  exceed  a  day  or  two,  and  in  others  is  prolonged  to  a 
week  or  more.    The  red  colour  gradually  gives  way  to  a  dirty  somewhat  yel- 
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lowish  hoo;  and  the  cnticle  jseparates  in  fine  fiirfaraceons  scales.  Bat  the 
desquamation  is  not  nniform,  being  sometimes  visible  on  the '&ce  or  breast 
ezclusiyeljy  sometimes  limited  only  bj  the  extent  of  the  eroption,  and,  in 
other  instances,  wholly  wanting.  It  may  continne  four  or  five  days  before  it 
is  completed,  and  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  itching. 

As  the  fever  and  eruption  decline,  the  expectorated  matter  becomes  thicker 
and  more  opaque ;  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appearaneoi 
which  it  sometimes  assumes,  of  distmct  greenish-yellow  pellets,  floating,  in  a 
flattened  form,  upon  an  abundance  of  glairy  mucus,  and  which  is  conodered 
as  somewhat  diagnostic. 

Occasionally  me  pectoral  symptoms,  instead  of  diminishing  at  this  stage, 
which  is  the  regular  course,  continue  and  even  become  aggravated;  and  ans- 
cultation  reveals  all  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis,  or  of  circumscribed 
pneumonia.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  measles.  Instead  of  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  inflammation,  a  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  sets  in,  which,  when 
moderate,  may  be  considered  flivourable;  but  is  sometimes  obstinate  and 
troublesome. 

Bieer^ities. — Measles  offer  numerous  diversities  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned.    The  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  Owing  to  internal  irritations  in  different  parts,  as  the  stomach,  bowels, 
brain,  &c.,  the  eruption  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed.  Excessive  purgation 
is  thought  occasionally  to  have  the  same  effect;  as  also  is  anything  which 
greatly  debilitates  the  system,  such  as  copious  bleeding,  some  previous  vice, 
of  constitution,  or  a  malignant  action  of  the  cause.  Under  all  these  cireninj^ 
stances,  there  is  occasion  for  solicitude,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  ur 
sought  for,  either  as  in  itself  favourable,  or  at  least  of  fEivourable  augury. 

The  same  causes  which  retard  the  eruption  may  cau/se  it  to  retrocede  after 
having  appeared;  and  a  similar  effect  is  ascribed  occasionally  to  the  influence 
of  cold.  The  retrocession  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  bowels,  diar- 
rhooa,  dyspnoea,  coma,  convulsions,  &c.,  indicating  internal  irritations,  or  by 
the  signs  of  great  prostration.  Sometimes  the  rash  returns  again  spontane- 
ously, with  the  relief  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  The  retrocession,  here 
alluded  to,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  early  and  altogether  favourable 
disappearance  of  the  rash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  slight  cases. 

A  return  or  exacerbation  of  the  eruption  has  been  noticed,  in  a  few  cases, 
after  the  period  of  its  normal  decline. 

2.  It  is  thought  that  a  rubeolous  fever  sometimes  occurs  without  eruption; 
though  there  may  be  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
midst  of  measles,  in  the  same  family  even  in  which  several  individuals  may 
be  affected  with  the  regular  disease,  cases  are  occasionally  seen  resembling  it 
precisely  in  symptoms,  course,  and  duration,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rash.  The  inference  is  at  least  plausible,  that  the  affections  have  their  origin 
in  the  same  specific  cause. 

3.  Another  affection,  occasionally  seen  during  rubeolous  epidemics,  is  an 
eruption  having  the  characters  and  course  of  that  of  genuine  measles,  but 
without  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  This  has  been  called  rubeola  spuria^ 
or  rubeola  sine  catarrho.  According  to  Willan,  it  has  no  effect  in  protecting 
the  system  against  an  attack  of  the  true  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
such  an  eruption  as  the  result  of  certain  irritating  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  when  measles  were  not  prevalent.  May  it  not  have  a  similar  origin 
when  occurring  during  epidemics  of  that  disease?  There  is  another  state, 
which  I  believe  is  more  frequent,  and  probably  has  stronger  grounds  to  rank 
with  true  measles;  namely,  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  ru&olous  eruption,  bat 
without  catarrh. 
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4.  Measles  occasionally  appear  of  a  mah'^nant  character.  Some  cases  of 
this  kind  may  be  intermingled  with  ordinary  measles,  arising  from  a  deprav^ 
state  of  the  constitution,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  typhous  condition,  or 
the  accidental  coniupotion  of  some  powerfully  depressing  cause  with  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  measles.  Biit  more  frequently  they  are  the  result  of  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemic  influence ;  and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The 
early  stage  may  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  disease,  unless 
in  a  greater  frequency  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  more  dyspnoea  or  epigastric 
oppression,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  dis- 
order. But  occasionally  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  cause  is  felt  at  the 
outset,  and  only  feeble  and  imperfect  signs  of  reaction  are  witnessed.  The 
eruption  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  partial,  appearing  and  then  disappearing ; 
and  the  rash  is  often  of  a  livid,  purplish,  or  olackish  colour,  interroersed  with 
petechisB,  and  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  The 
abdominal  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  those  of  miUignant  typhus ;  and  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  when  they  occur,  assume  that  condition  of  intense  conges- 
tion, with  feebleness  of  inflammatory  action,  and  distressing  insufficiency  of 
function,  which  mark  the  pneumonia  of  the  same  disease.  When  the  patient 
survives  the  immediate  danger  from  syncope,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  he  is  still 
liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  exhausting  diarrhoea,  or  obstinate  bronchial 
disease  which  remains.  In  consequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  rash,  this 
variety  of  measles  has  been  called  rubeola  nigra  <xr  black  measlefy  though  the 
fkme  name  might  be  appropriated  to  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in  con- 

rxion  with  purpura  or  scurvy. 
5.  Measles  are  liable  to  numerous  complications.  Among  these,  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal  is  inflammation  of  the  different  organs.  Bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  have  been  already  mentioned.  Enteritis  with  diarrhoea  is  not  un- 
frequent.  Ophthalmia  is  common  and  sometimes  severe.  Perhaps  the  most 
daneerous  complication,  when  it  occurs,  is  pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  Such  cases  are  almost  always  fatal ;  but  happily  they  are  rare. 
The  same  disease  existing  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  sometimes  seen.  Rube- 
ola is  sometimes  associated  with  other  eruptive  affections.  Thus,  it  occasionally 
runs  a  conjoint  course  with  scarlatina,  adding  to  the  danger  of  that  disease  by 
directing  its  pseudo-membranous  tendency  to  the  larynx.  A  &tal  case  of  that 
kind  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  exist  in  connexion  with 
smallpox ;  though  these  affections  probably  more  frequently  have  the  effect 
of  temporarily  superseding  each  other,  one  being  checked  till  the  other  haa 
run  its  course,  and  then  resuming  its  own. 

Measles  occasionally  have  the  effect  of  relieving  or  permanently  displacing 
other  diseases,  especially  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  and  nervous  affections, 
among  the  latter  of  which  hooping-cough  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  leave  disorders  behind  it.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  with  hoarseness; 
and  I  have  known  a  permanent  loss  of  voice  to  have  its  origin  in  this  disease. 
Other  unpleasant  consequences  are  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  ear,  swelling  of  tl)e  cervical  glands,  boils 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  Measles  are  also  well 
known  to  favour  the  developement  of  tubercles  and  scrofulous  swellings  in 
persons  predisposed  to  them. 

Anatomical  Characteru, — ^When  measles  prove  fatal,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  disorganization,  the  signs  of  which,  therefore,  will 
be  found  after  death.  But  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  these  signs.  When 
death  has  resulted  from  the  uncomplicated  disease,  nothing  is  found  but  a 
general  congestion  of  the  internal  organs^  and  especially  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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branes.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  is  fluid  and  blackish ;  and  coagala  are  not 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Andral  and  Qavarret  found  the  fihiia 
seldom  to  exceed  the  average  of  health,  and  generallj  to  £dl  somewhat  short 
of  it ;  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  most  instances  above  the  normal  stand- 
ard. This  proves  the  existence  of  a  febrile,  rather  than  an  inflammatory  chtr 
racter  of  the  affection. 

Causes. — ^It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  one  specific  cause  of 
measles;  or  that  this  is  generated  in  the  bodies  df  those  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  is  capable  of  acting  upon  others  through  the  air.  It  is,  thereforo, 
contagious.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating the  disease  by  inoculation.  Numerous  trials  have  been  madey 
many  of  which  have  been  apparently  successful,  while  others  have  failed.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by  inserting  into  the  skin  blood 
taken  from  the  eruptive  spots,  lymph  from  the  small  vesicles  which  sometimes 
exist,  and  even  the  tears  and  saliva.  Though  the  circumstance  that  these  ex- 
periments have  generally  been  made  during  epideniics,  when  all  not  proteoted  * 
are  liable  to  the  disease,  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  yet  ths 
oases  of  asserted  success  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  as  to  make  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  question  greatly  preponderate  in  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

Though  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  measles  prevail  mnch 
more  at  some  periods  than  others ;  probably  under  a  peculiar  epidemic  influ- 
ence. Whether  this  influence  is  suffident  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  oe 
whether  it  merely  acts  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  the  contagious  prin^ 
ciple,  may  perhaps  be  considered  uncertain.  If  the  fact,  quoted  by  Bayer^r 
from  an  old  author,  that  the  disease  was  not  known  in  the  new  world  untHi' 
the  year  1518,  when  it  was  imported  from  Europe,  could  be  relied  on,  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  epidemic  influence  is  alone  insufficient ;  but  the 
testimony  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  have  much  weight ;  a^d  the  very  fr^ 
quent  occurrence  of  the  disease,  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  per- 
sonal communication,  would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Still,  there  is' 
no  impossibility  in  the  production,  at  once  by  the  human  body  and  by  other 
unknown  agencies  in  nature,  of  the  same  identical  poison,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed  one  step  by  admitting  the  vital  organic 
character  of  contagions.    (See  Contagion^  page  164.) 

Cold  weather  appears  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  as  epi- 
demics of  it  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  They  occur,  however,  at  all  seasons. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  It  attacks  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and 
old  persons  in  their  second  childhood.  Yet  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  clul- 
dren  than  in  adults.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  a  diminished  susceptibility; 
yet  a  much  stronger  one  is  the  fact,  that  most  persons  have  the  disease  in 
early  life,  and  can  have  it  but  once.  There  is  a  very  general  susceptibility  to 
measles ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  are  not  attacked  at  one  period  or  another 
of  their  lives. 

Though,  as  a  general  rule,  measles  are  capable  of  being  taken  but  once,  in- 
stances have  undoubtedly  occurred,  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases,  in 
which  the  same  indivi^lQuil  has  been  affected  a  second  time. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  exposure  to  the  cause,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  is  generally  thought  to  be  about  a  week,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  considerably  shorter,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the  inoculations  performed  by  Home,  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  sixth  day.* 

*  From  an  account  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Panum  of  the  measles  which,  in  the  year  1846,  af- 
fected more  than  6000  of  the  7782  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in  which  onu- 
sual  opportunities  were  offered  for  estimating  the  operation  of  the  contagions  cause,  it 
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Diagnom, — In  the  early  stage,  measles  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  catar- 
rlial  feTer,  thongh  some  writers  speak  of  a  h<urd;  dry,  load,,  and  hoarse  cough 
by  which  it  may  generally  be  distinguished.  There  is  almost  always,  how- 
erer,  some  uncertainty  until  the  eruption  appears;  and  cases  in  which  no 
eruption  occurs  must  necessarily  be  aoubtful,  especially  when  the  influenza 
is  at  the  time  prevalent,  or  the  changes  of  weather  favour  catarrhal  affec- 
tions. The  only  diseases  liable  to  be  confounded  with  measles,  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  eruption,  are  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  roseola.  In  distinct 
smallpox,  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  a  sufficient  diagnostic  sign.  In  the 
confluent,  when  the  fever  persists,  there  may  be  some  doubt  at  the  moment 
of  eruption ;  but  in  measles  the  rash  is  less  observably  prominent  and  hard 
under  the  fingers;  and  the  question  is  very  soon  decided  by  the  stationary 
character  of  the  rubeolous  eruption,  while  the  variolous  is  rapidly  becoming 
vesicular  and  umbilicated.  The  diagnosis  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
will  be  given  under  the  latter  disease.  From  i^eola  measles  are  distin- 
guished by  the  catarrhal  symptoms;  but  measles  without  catarrh  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  that  complaint;  and,  in  its  turn,  roseola  accidentelly 
associated  with  catarrh  may  be  mistaken  for  measles. 

Prognosis. — In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis  is  almost 
always  favourable.  The  chief  danger  is  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  in- 
flammation, and  the  danger  is  pro&bly  greater  after  the  disease  has  begun 
to  decline  than  during  its  progress.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo-membranous 
^roup  is  highly  alarming,  and  very  generally  fatal.  The  malignant  form  of 
jneasles  is  also  highly  dangerous.  Occasionally,  too,  the  patient  is  carried 
'^off  by  supervening  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain.  The  danger  is 
greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather ;  and 
is  aggravated  by  dentition,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state.  When  occur- 
ring in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  diseases,  measles  are  apt  to  carry  off  the 
patient.  Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  unusual  severity  and  continuance 
of  the  early  fever,  with  postponement  of  the  eruption ;  a  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  in  connexion  with  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or  great  pros- 
tration; severe  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  considerable  pulmonary 
inflammation;  great  restlessness,  delirium,  or  coma;  a  continuance  of  fever, 
cough,  and  dyspnoea,  after  the  regular  decline  of  the  eruption;  a  complete 
loss  of  voice  with  dyspnoea;  and  evidences  of  malignancy,  such  as  a  weak 
pulse,  a  livid  colour  of  the  rash,  petechiae,  and  passive  hemorrhage. 

Treatment, — In  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  the  management  of  measles  generally, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease  does  not  bear  exposure  of  the 
surface  to  cold  as  well  as  either  scarlatina  or  smallpox.  The  tendency  to 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  renders  caution  in  this  respect  pecu- 
liarly necessary.  But  neither  should  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  hot  room, 
nor  oppressively  covered  with  bedclothes.  A  good  rule  is  to  render  the  i^ir 
and  the  covering  comfortably  warm.  Children  especially  require  care;  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  restless,  and  to  throw  off  their  covering.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  when  the  air  of  the  chamber  is  at  all  cool,  to  watch  them  closely, 
both  night  and  day. 

When  the  case  is  Sufficiently  severe  for  treatment,  the  proper  remedies  are 
saline  laxatives;  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  tea,  solution  of  gum 

appears  that  the  period  of  inoabation  was  almost  always  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  The 
same  writer  concluded,  from  his  obserrations,  that  it  is  probably  only  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  eruption  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  (Arch,  Oin,  4  s<$r.,  xxv.  451, 
from  Areh.  PhyHol  EeOkundet,  t  11.)    Note  to  m  third  edition. 
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arabic,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  decoctions  of  the  saccharine  frnits,  &c.,  to 
which  antimonial  wine  may  be  added  in  small  quantities;  and,  when  the  skin 
is  yery  hot  and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  efferyescing  draught,  the  patient 
being  in  this  case  confined  to  bed.  Should  signs  of  deoidS  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  present  themseWes,  or  the  laryngeal  inflammation  be  at  all  threat- 
ening, or  convulsions  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  occur,  blood  may  in  ordinary 
well  developed  measles  be  taken  with  tolerable  freedom;  as  the  complaint 
generally  bears  the  loss  of  it  well.  But  no  more  should  be  drawn,  during 
Uie  course  of  the  disease,  than  is  necessary  to  guard  against  danger  from  the 
above  causes ;  as  excessive  bleeding  sometimes  interferes  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  eruption,  or  favours  its  retrocession  if  alreadv  out.  The  general  bleed* 
ing  may  be  aided  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  these  should  be  preferred  to  the 
lancet  in  doubtful  cases.  In  infants,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm  when  leeches  can  be  commanded. 

Should  the  symptoms  threaten  croup,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  antimonial  cat 
ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  relieve  them;  and  the  same  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  may  be  employed  when  there  is  oppression 
of  the  chest  from  bronchial  inflammation.  The  warm  bath  and  warm  foment- 
ations, or  emollient  cataplasms,  are  sometimes  also  of  advantage  under  these 
circumstances. 

Opiates  are  not  generally  advisable  in  the  early  stage;  but,  when  the^ 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined  with  the  expecto-  ^ 
rants  just  mentioned. 

The  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  should  be  frequently  moistened  with  demulcent 
liquids,  as  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  which  may  also  be  used  beneficially  as 
a  collyrium  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  • 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  until  it  begins  to  decline.  If  at  this  period  the  cough  should  be  trouble- 
some, opiates  may  be  used  moderately  in  connexion  with  expectorant  medi- 
cines, such  as  the  antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  syrups  of  squill  and 
seneka.  Should  a  fresh  accession  of  acute  bronchitis,  or  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia now  supervene,  they  should  be  met  promptly  by  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  and  antimonials.  The  loss  of  blood  is  even  more  efiectual  in 
subduing  inflammation  at  this  stage  than  during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  is 
quite  as  well  borne  by  the  patient.  If  these  pieans  fail,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  alterative  use  of  calomel  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

The  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  and  its  retardation,  occasionally  require 
attention.  Unless  unpleasant  symptoms  should  exist  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  case  to  nature ;  but,  when  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or 
inflammation,  or  of  considerable  depression,  are  presented,  prompt  interference 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  call  thd 
di|ease  to  the  surface.  Among  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose 
is  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  which  is  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  pathological  condition.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  administer  this, 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia  may  be  substituted.  If  the  retrocession  has 
arisen  from  exposure  to  cold,  warm  drinks  should  be  given  in  additiop,  aa 
infusion  of  balm,  chamomile,  or  the  dried  mints;  and,  if  there  be  at  the  same 
time  gastro-intestinal  or  nervous  irritation,  without  any  tendency  to  stupor, 
and  without  any  considerable  bronchial  disease,  a  full  dbde  of  Dover's  powder 
will  be  useful.  Should  decided  inflammation  of  the  interior  organs  accom- 
pany the  retrocession,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  In 
certain  cases,  not  attended  with  nausea,  an  emetic  has  sometimes  answered 
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an  excellent  purpose.  Should  the  fault  lie  in  a  debilitated  fitate  of  the  sys- 
teni/  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  a  typhous  tendency,  or  other  cause,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  warm  wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  ether  or 
ammonia  internally,  while  sinapisms,  stimulating  frictions,  and  artificial  heat 
are  diligently  applied  externally.  When  irritation  exists  in  one  of  the  inte- 
rior organs,  a  sinapism  or  blister  over  the  organ  will  be  advisable. 

The  convulsions  whieh  occur  in  children,  in  the  early  stage,  often  require 
nothing  more  than  hot  pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
limbs ;  and,  indeed,  often  subside  spontaneously  without  injuiy ;  but,  when 
they  are  persistent,  often  repeated,  or  followed  by  stupor,  in  addition  to  the 
reinedies  just  mentioned,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  the  templesi 
oold  applied  to  the  head,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  given  internally.  An  emetic 
dose  of  ipecacuanha  sometimes  proves  very  useful.  Discrimination,  however, 
is  necessary;  and  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
affection  may  not  arise  from  some  source  of  irritaticm  extraneous  to  the  brain, 
as  the  bowels  for  example,  or  the  gums  in  dentition.  In  such  cases,  the 
remedies  should  be  directed  to  the  real  seat  of  disorder.  In  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  proper  caution.  In  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  convulsions  occur,  it  is  oftener  probably  from 
nervous  irritation  than  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation;  and  the  nervous 
stimulants,  as  assafetida,  camphor,  musk,  and  sometimes  even  opium,  are 
more  efficient  than  depletion;  but  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the 
•  symptoms. 

Diarrhoea,  if  moderate,  should  not  be  disturbed;  but,  if  profuse,  painful  or 
obstinate,  it  should  be  checked  by  means  addressed  to  the  existing  pathological 
state  of  the  bowels.  (See  EnteritU  and  Diarrhoea,) 

Malignant  measles  must  be  treated  like  other  tjrphous  diseases,  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  a  judicious  use  of  laxatives,  and,  when  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, by  very  cautious  local  depletion,  blisters,  and  calomel  with  opium. 

The  diet,  in  ordinary  measles,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic  throughout 
the  disease.  During  the  existence  of  considerable  fever,  it  should  be  chiefly 
in  the  liquid  form.  In  cases  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  milk  and  animal  broths. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  patient  against 
the  cold;  and  in  winter  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house  until 
desquamation  has  been  for  several  days  entirely  completed,  and  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Friction  with  fat  bacon  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Schneeman  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  employed  also 
in  measles,  with  much  supposed  advanti^,  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  (^S^.  Louib 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,^  ix.  276,  from  Cnarleiton  Med.  Jaum,) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  measles  by  inducing  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease  by  means  of  inoculation.  An  instance  is  quoted  by  MM.  Guersant 
and  Blache,  (Diet  d^  M4d.,  xxvii.,  p.  684,)  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  in  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases,  with  liquid 
taken  from  the  patches,  or  with  a  tear  of  the  patient,  and  failed  only  in  seven 
out  of  every  hundred.  The  resulting  disease  was  mild,  and  in  no  case  fatal. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  fever  appeared,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  the  eruption, 
on  the  fourteenth  the  desquamation;  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  patient  was 
quite  well.  Ordinarily  measles  are  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  call  for  this  mode 
of  protection;  but  in  malignant  epidemics  of  the  disease,  it  might  be  tried, 
under  circumstances  of  great  exposure. 
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Article  XI. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  SCARLATINA. 

This  is  a  cootagioos  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
ftnees,  and  a  scarlet  rash  appearing  usually  on  tiie  aecond  day,  and  ending 
in  desquamation  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

Scarlet  fever  was  long  confounded  with  measles,  and,  even  when  distinctly 
described,  appears,  from  the  names  employed,  to  have  been  considered  merely  , 
as  a  variety  of  that  disease.  Ingrassias  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  lo  allnde 
to  it  as  a  peculiar  affection,  in  a  work  published  in  1556.  It  was  afterwards 
noticed  by  Coyttar  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  and  by  Morton  in  England;  but 
Dr.  Withering  has  the  credit,  among  British  physicians,  of  being  the  first  who 
clearly  and  fully  pointed  ,out  the  differences  between  the  two  diseases,  and 
established  the  claims  of  scarlatina  to  its  present  rank. 

Most  authors  describe  three  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  the  simple,  the  angi- 
nose,  and  the  malignant,  and  each  of  them  so  precisely,  that  the  student 
might  very  readily  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  them  to  be  equally 
distinct  in  nature.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  cases  are  not  nnfrequently 
observed  in  which  the  characters  of  each  variety  are  tolerably  well  markec^ 
yet  it  very  often  happens  that  they  are  blended  together,  so  that  it  would  be. 
quite  impossible  to  determine  to  which  of  them  a  particular  case  might  belong. 
The  disease  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  its  varieties,  and  produced  by  the 
same  cause ;  and  there  is  no  better  reason  for  distributing  it  into  different 
sections  than  for  treating  in  the  same  manner  most  other  febrile  diseases.  I 
shall,  therefore,  first  describe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  refer  to  its  modifi- 
cations. 

SymptoTnSy  Cbwrsc,  <Scc. — Either  with  or  without  the  ordinary 'preliminaries 
of  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  fever  sets 
in  with  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  furred  tongue,  anorexia, 
thirst,  and  great  muscular  weakness.  Sometimes  there  are  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing; sometimes  also  more  or  less  headache,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous 
disorder,  such  as  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or 
convulsions.  In  relation  to  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  the  fever  is  of  every 
possible  grade,  from  a  mildness  scarcely  amounting  to  disease,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  violence  and  danger. 

Along  with  the  fever,  sometimes  beginning  with  it,  and  sometimes  a  little 
after  it,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  which,  upon  being  examined,  appear  red  and  not  unfrequently  swollen. 
The  same  colour  is  diffused  over  the  interior  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  tongue, 
though  coated  with  a  white,  or  yellowish-white  fur,  exhibits  projecting  red 
papillae  upon  its  surface,  and  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges. 

The  rash  makes  its  appearance,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  fever,  often,  however,  earlier  or  later,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  patient 
or  bis  friends.  It  occurs  usually  first  upon  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  wkence 
it  gradually  spreads  over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  occupying  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  its  diffusion.  Sometimes  its  course  is  the  reverse  of  that  stated. 
In  the  beginning,  it  is  in  minute  red  points,  which  rapidly  coalesce  in  broad 
patched)  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  generally  form  a  continuous  scarlet 
blush  over  large  portions  of  the  surface.  But  great  diversity  exists,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  both  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  eruption.     Some- 
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times  it  is  Tery  scanty,  presenting  only  a  few  scattered  points  here  and  there, 
or  some  patches  of  moderate  extent ;  but  much  more  freqaently,  it  covers,  in 
a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  the  whole  body ;  being  either  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  surface,  or  exhibiting  this  uniformity  in  certain  parts,  while  in  others  it 
18  punctuated  or  in  patches.  The  redness  is  usually  diffused  equably  over  the 
fiice  and  neck,  and  appears  with  great  intensity  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
as  in  the  groins,  armpits,  and  bend  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  In  Certain 
eases,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  blush,  points  of  a  deeper  redness  are  ob- 
servable. The  colour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  but  it 
is  usually,  I  think,  of  a  darker  hue.  It  disappears  under  pressure,  and  re- 
tams  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Whatever  increases  the  general  excite- 
aient  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  it.  Hence,  the  colour  is  most  intense  during 
the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  and  is  increased  when  the  patient  cries,  or  is 
otherwise  agitated.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  finger ;  the  rash 
being  in  no  degree  perceptibly  elevated.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  rough 
feel  like  that  of  goose-flesh  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  trunk,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  pa- 
pillae. The  skin  itself  is  often  slightly  swollen,  especially  in  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet ;  and  the  hands  are  rendered  somewhat  stiff  in  their  movements. 
Along  with  the  characteristic  rash,  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed,  upon 
ihe  neck,  in  the  armpit,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  &c.,  a  crop  of  small  miliary 
Tesicles,  which  make  their  appearance  at  different  stages  of  the  eruption. 
Minute  pimples  and  pustules  sometimes  also  mingle  with  it  during  its  decline. 
The  cutaneous  affection  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning,  itching,  or  other 
irritation,  which  is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  patient^  and  interferes 
with  sleep. 

The  fever  does  not  abate  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  continues 
with  various  degrees  of  violence,  throughout  its  whole  progress.  The  pulse 
is  usually  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  in  febrile  diseases  generally  of 
the  same  degree  of  violence.  It  is  often  120  or  130  in  the  minute,  and 
sometimes  still  more  frequent.  Occasionally  it  has  considerable  force,  but 
this  is  not  its  predominant  character.  The  skin  is  dry  and  burning  hot,  and 
the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  unfrequently  105^ 
or  lOG^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  asserted  to  have  reached  112^.  The  highest 
point,  however,  observed  in  the  experiments  of  Andral,  and  those  more  re- 
cently made  by  M.  Roger,  was  41®  Cent.,  equivalent  very  nearly  to  106®  F. 
(^Dict.  ih  M4(i.,  xviii.  155.)  The  fever  often  has  exacerbations  towards  even- 
ing; and  is  occasionally  attended  with  restlessness  or  delirium,  and  sometimes 
with  comatose  symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  but  some- 
times diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage.  Occasionally  also,  there  is 
irritability  of  stomach;  but  this  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom. 

The  affection  of  the  throat,  in  some  cases,  never  exceeds  that  already  no- 
ticed as  occurring  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  But  very 
often  it  becomes  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  being  attended 
with  swelling  within  and  without,  painful  deglutition,  and  sometimes  impeded 
respiration.  This  feature  of  the  disease  will  be  more  particularly  noticed^  in 
the  description  of  the  anginose  variety. 

The  disease  attains  its  height  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the -ninth  day,  when, 
in  favourable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  decline.  The  rash  fades,  the 
miliary  vesicles  if  present  dry  up,  the  heat  of  skin  diminishes,  the  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  the  throat  affection  abates,  and  the  tongue,  if  it  has 
not  previously  thrown  off  its  fur,  does  so  now,  often,  however,  remaining  for 
some  time  reddish,  glossy,  and  with  prominent  papillas.     Sometimes  the 
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amendment  is  accompanied  with  a  profuse  perepiratioD,  or  a  cUarrhoBai  which 
may  be  regarded  as  critical;  bat  thej  are  very  often  wanting. 

hetquamation  generally  begins  with  the  decline  of  the  eruption.  Some- 
times it  is  furfuraceoua,  but  fii^uently  the  cuticle  separates  in  small  scales; 
andy  when  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of  ike  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
it  occasionally  comes  away  in  large  flakes.  I  haye  known  the  whole  cuticle 
of  the  palm  and  fingers  to  separate,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mould  of  the 
inside  of  the  hand.  The  process  of  desquamation  is  often  attended  with  a 
yery  troublesome  itching  and  irritation,  and  sometimes  with  much  tenderness 
of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  completed  by  the  end  of  Uie  second  week,  though 
sometimes  delayed  longer,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  exfoliations.  At 
this  time,  if  no  untoward  complication  has  occurred,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well,  though  not  yet  exempt  from  liability  to  unpleasant  and  eyen 
dangerous  disease.  In  many  cases  of  scarlatina,  albumen  may  be  detected 
in  the  urine  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation;  and,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  in  these  oases  to  be  attended  inya- 
riably,  according  to  Dr.  Begbie,  with  a  considerable  amonnt  of  epithelium  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  other  portions  of  the  urinary  passages.  Of  twenty- 
one  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Begbie,  albumen  was  detected  in  all.  The  quan- 
tity was  small,  and  it  continued  to  appear  but  a  few  days.  {EcL  Month.  Joum. 
of  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1849,  p.  443,  and  Oct.  1852,  p,  323.) 

But  the  course  of  the  compliant  is  often  much  less  fityoorable.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Death  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  first  stage,  eyen  before  reaction,  from  the  oyerwhelming  force  of 
the  shock  upon  the  nenrous  system;  and,  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  pa- 
tient is  liable  to  the  same  result  from  coma  or  other  yiolent  cerebral  affection, 
which  often  leayes  no  organic  trace  behind  it.  Inflammation  occaaonally 
attacks  some  vital  part,  especially  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  with  firtal 
eflect.  Disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  sometimes  carries  off  the  patient; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  affections  of  the  larynx  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  The  patient  may  also  sink  frt)m  debility  consequent  upon 
the  malignant  character  of  the  affection,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
throat,  or  the  exhausting  purulent  discharges  incident  to  local  affections, 
which  are  apt  to  remain  i^ter  the  proper  disease  has  gone. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  complaint,.!  will  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  its  prominent  varieties. 

1.  Scarhh'na  Simplex, — ^This  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  throat 
affection.  There  are  only  the  fever  and  the  rash.  Such  is  the  definition  of 
scarlatina  simplex;  but  the  fact  is,  that  complete  exemption  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fauces  is  very  rare;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  excluding  the  case  from  the  present  category.  Bedness  and  some 
degree  of  soreness  in  the  fiiuces  are  scarcely  less  common  than  the  eruption 
itself. 

The  simple  variety  of  scarlet  fever  is  often  very  mild.  In  Bome  cases  the 
patient  is  not  even  confined  to  bed.  The  first  sign  of  disease  which  attracts 
attention  is  occasionally  a  scariet  blush  upon  the  &oe  and  neck,  which  b 
attended  with  a  slight  febrile  movement^  and  declines  upon  the  fifth  day,  or 
sooner.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  much  more  severe.  There  is  a  universal 
diffusion  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  an  intense  redness,  the  heat  of  skin  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse  are  extreme,  and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  delirium  occurs, 
especially  during  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever  at  night.  Bnt^  unless  from 
some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  ooncealed  malignant  tendency,  or  danger- 
ous sequela,  there  is  little  risk  of  life. 

2.  Scarlatina  An^^nomi, — ^In  this  yariety  the  aiEMtion  of  the  fauces  b 
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prominent.  Stiffness  of  the  jaws,  soreness  of  throat,  and  pain  in  swallowing 
are  often  experienced  at  the  commencen^nt  of  the  attack.  The  eruption  ^ 
usually  somewhat  later  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  the  simple  variety, 
sometimes  occurring  on  the  third  instead  of  the  second  day.  It  is  also,  as  a 
general  rule,  less  copious  and  less  diffused.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a 
particular  part,  as  the  hand  and  forearm.  I  have  seen  it  in  distinct  points, 
very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  trunk.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  in  patches, 
with  intervening  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  natural  colour.  But  very  many 
instances  also  occur,  in  which  the  rash  is  nearly  or  quite  general,  and  as  in- 
tense and  uniform  as  in  the  simple.  Occasionally,  after  partially  breaking 
out,  it  disappears,  perhaps  to  return  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval; 
and  this  process  is  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once.  The  fever  is  ordi- 
narily more  severe  than  in  scarlatina  simple^,  with  a  more  frequent  pulse^ 
and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauoes  advances  with  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  eyes  are  red  and  irritated,  though  not  usually  watery, 
as  in  measles.  The  patient  sometimes  sneezes,  has  a  dry  cough,  and  a  gut> 
tural  voice;  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the  nostrils.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate  are  observed  to  be 
swollen  and  of  a  deep-red  colour;  and  patches  of  a  concrete  exudaUon,  resem- 
bling false  membrane,  are  generaJly  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  at  an 
early  period.  These  patches  are  of  a  dirty  white,  yellowish,  or  ash  colour,  and 
are  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  spreading 
into  the  pharynx  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen.  They  are  usually  soft,  so  that  they 
may  not  unfrequently  be  scraped  off  with  an  instrument.  Formerly,  they  were 
thopght  to  be  the  surfaces  of  ulcers,  or  gangrenous  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  but,  when  removed,  they  leave  the  surface  for  the  most  part  merely 
reddened,  and  without  organic  change.  Sometimes,  however,  they  really  do 
cover  ulcerated  or  eroded  surfaces,  which  may  even  be  gangrenous.  Occa- 
sionally they  extend  into  the  larynx,  producing  the  symptoms  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup;  but  this  event  is  very  rare.  They  often  impart  a  very  offensive 
odour  to  the  breath.  Along  with  this  interior  disease,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  in  the  re^on  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands;  and  sometimes  the  tumefaction  is  very  great.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  parotid  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case;  but  more  frequently  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  or  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  external  swelling  is  hard  and  painful, 
and  sometimes  prevents  the  patient  from  opening  his  mouth  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit an  inspection  of  the  &uces.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful;  and, 
when  attempts  are  made  to  swallow  liquids,  they  occasionally  return  through 
the  nostrils.  Sometimes  the  internal  parts  are  so  much  swollen  as  to  interfere 
with  respiration.  The  patient  is  very  much  troubled  with  a  viscid  mucus, 
secreted  in  the  fauces,  which  he  cannot  well  swallow,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 
discharge  from  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  often  cracked,  invested  here  and 
there  with  crusts,  and  painful  when  parted.  Not  unfrequently  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  partakes  of  tne  disease;  the  nasal  passages  are  closed 
by  the  consequent  swelling,  and  the  crusts  which  form  upon  their  surface;  and 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  exclusively  through  the  mouth,  producing 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  yellow  and  exceed- 
ingly offensive  liquid  is  occasionally  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  which  is 
sometimes  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  orifices.  A  similar  secretion  from 
the  fauces  is  swallowed,  and  probably  conduces  to  the  production  of  the  irri- 
tation of  stomach  and  diarrhoea,  which  are  occasional  features  of  the  disease 
towards  its  close.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  also  sometimes  acrid, 
VOL.  I.  27 
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80  as  to  excoriate  the  anus.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  travels  back  through 
the  eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  tongue  is  apt  to 
lose  its  fur  at  an  early  period,  becoming  deep-red,  smooth  and  glossy,  or  some- 
what rough  with  projecting  and  enlarged  papillae.  The  incrustations  upon 
the  fauces  spontaneoiuly  separate,  or  undergo  a  gradual  absorption ;  and  the 
surface  is  left  red,  and  sometimes,  though'  not  generally,  ezcarated.  The 
fading  of  the  eruption  begins  a  little  later  than  in  the  simple  form ;  and  the 
fever  and  sore-throat  often  continue,  in  some  degree,  for  a  few  days  after  the 
commencement  of  desquamation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  has  bceti 
much  swelling  about  the  neck,  recovery  is  considerably  postponed  by  the  sup- 
puration which  takes  place;  and  various  secondary  affections  are  apt  to  occur, 
which  protract  the  disease,  and  add  much  to  its  danger.  Occasionally  the 
symptoms  assume  a  typhous  character  before  the  close.  This  variety  of  the 
disease  is  much  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  simple;  and,  when  recovery 
takes  place,  it  is  more  frequently  after  a  long  struggle  in  the  resistance  and 
repair  of  organic  mischief;  but  still,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
the  patient  does  well,  and  the  disease  subsides  at  the  regular  period. 

8.  Scarlatina  Maligna, — Ct/nanche  Maligna. — Malignant  Sore-throat. — 
The  name  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme 
violence,  in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  in  which  the  symptoms  evince,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  weakness  or  depravity.  Either  the  simple  or  anginose  variety  may 
offer  this  character;  the  affection  of  the  throat  not  being  essential  to  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  disease,  though  this  part  often  suffers  greatly.  ^ 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  completely  prostrated  in  the  very  first  stage. 
Now  and  then,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  cases  are  met  with  in 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  at  once,  either  with  comatose  symptoms,  or  with 
oppression,  fiiintness,  and  great  anxiety;  the  pulse  being  slender,  feeble,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular;  the  surface  either  cool,  or  hot  in  one  part  and  cold  in 
another ;  the  respiration  pretematurally slow,  or  hurried  and  irregular;  the  face 
pale  or  livid ;  and  the  muscles  almost  powerless.  Feeble  attempts  may  be  made 
at  reaction;  febrile  heat  may  be  partially  developed  to  disappear  again ;  and 
even  some  violet  specks  may  appear  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  struggle 
through  the  skin.  Bui  the  resistance  of  the  system  soon  ceases,  and  the 
patient  dies  upon  the  second  or  third  day.  From  a  less  degree  of  the  above 
symptoms,  reaction  may  take  place,  and  a  low  fever  may  be  established,  with 
delirium,  stupor,  or  mental  inertness,  a  feeble  circulation,  a  livid,  purplish,  or 
dark-red  eruption,  petechiae  or  vibices,  passive  hemorrhage,  involuntary  alvine 
discharges,  and,  unless  a  favourable  change  is  eff&<^d,  death  in  a  few  days. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  greater  energy  of  system,  or  less  violence 
of  the  cause,  the  early  symptoms  are  those  of  the  anginose  variety.  The  signs 
from  which  malignancy  may  be  suspected,  in  such  cases,  are  violent  initial  pains 
In  the  loins  and  extremities,  a  greater  disposition  to  delirium  or  stupor,  a 
somewhat  weaker  though  not  less  frequent  pulse,  a  later  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  which  is  sometimes  postponed  to  the  fourth  day,  its  more  reluctant 
or  partial  effloresoence,  and  its  tendency  to  a  darker  hue.  In  the  fauces,  also, 
the  tint  of  the  redness  is  deeper  and  more  inclining  to  purple  than  in  the  sthenic 
anginose  cases.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  de- 
ddedly  typhous  or  malignant  character.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  and  the 
■kin  less  regularly  heated;  the  eruption  disappears,  or  turns,  of  a  livid  or  pnr- 

K*'  ih  colour;  petechisB  and  ecchymoees  occasionally  appear;  the  pseudo-mem- 
nous  exudation  in  the  fauces  is  of  a  more  dirty  or  darker  hue,  and  is  some- 
times almost  black;  the  whole  throat  is  of  a  deep-red,  approaching  to  a  ma- 
liogany  ooloor;  true  gangrenous  esoban  and  deep  ulceration  often  form,  with 
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occAsionallj  considerable  destraetion  of  the  soffc  parts;  the  odour  of  the  breath 
18  fetid ;  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  and,  as  well  us  the  teeth  and  lips,  incmsted 
-with  a  dark  eordes;  blood  ooses  from  fissures  in  the  lips  and  tongue;  the 
urine  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  any  one  of 
the  mucous  surfaces ;  an  exhausting  diarrhoea  sets  in ;  gangrenous  eschars  form 
on  the  sacrum,  hips,  &c. ;  and  at  length  collapse  takes  place,  with  sunken  fea- 
tores,  ghastly  expression,  a  cold  clammy  skin,  a  fluttering  pulse,  atid  involun- 
tary stools,  ending  in  death  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  second  week.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  is  conducted  through  all 
these  untoward  symptoms ;  and  then,  with  a  shattered  system,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  to  struggle  with  exhausting  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  alvine  discharges, 
which  too  frequently  carry  him  off,  though  he  may  survive  even  these,  and 
ultimately  be  restored  to  health.  It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  in  relation  to  this 
▼ariety  of  scarlatina,  that  there  is  in  nature  every  gradation  of  malignancy, 
from  the  slightest  infusion  of  it  into  an  ordinary  case  of  the  simple  or  anginose 
variety,  up  to  its  most  deadly  concentration  in  those  cases  which  sink  under 
the  first  touch  of  the  disease. 

4.  Scarlatina  without  Eruption. — It  is  certain  that  cases  of  fever  with  sore- 
throat  sometimes  occur,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  having  all  the 
symptoms,  and  running  the  exact  course  of  that  disease,  whether  in  its  milder 
or  malignant  forms,  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  eruption  is  wanting. 
It  is  even  stated  by  Willan  that  such  cases  are  capable  of  imparting  scarlet 
fever.  A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  some  of  them  is,  that  itching  of  the 
ikin  and  desquamation  take  place  at  the  regular  period. 

Stfquelse. — Few  diseases  leave  a  longer  train  of  evils  behind  them  than 
scarlet  fever.  Among  the  most  common  and  troublesome  sequelae,  are  the 
abscesses  which  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
and  which  are  often  very  large  and  exhausting.  Sometimes  the  copious  dis- 
eharge  of  pus  from  these  sources  is  more  than  the  weakened  svstem  can  bear; 
and  the  patient,  after  having  survived  scarlet  fever,  dies  of  hectic.  At  the 
best,  they  greatly  protract  convalescence ;  and  the  constitution,  even  after 
being  freed  from  disease,  is  long  in  recovering  its  wonted  strength. 

Sometimes  an  abscess  opens  into  the  external  meatus,  and  gives  occasion 
to  long  continued  and  exceedingly  obstinate  discharges  of  pus  from  the  ear. 
The  same  result,  with  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  ulceration  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  sometimes  follows  an  abscess  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  other  cases,  the  eustachian  tube  is  closed  by  union  after 
ulceration,  or  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  its  coats,  so  as  to  occasion  hard- 
ness  of  hearing.  Similar  disease  sometimes  affects  the  nostrils,  and  scarlatina 
not  unfrequently  lays  the  foundation  for  obstinate  ozena.  Abscesses  ocoa- 
sionally  also  form  in  the  testis,  and  in  the  joints. 

Diarrhoea  is  another  not  unfrequcnt  consequence  of  scarlatina,  which  som^ 
times  proves  obstinate,  and  wears  out  the  remaining  strength  of  the  patient^ 
though  it  generally  yields  to  judicious  treatment.  The  stomach  sometimes 
participates  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient  passes  from  scarlatina  into  a  troa- 
olesome  and  dangerous  gastro-enteritis. 

In  females,  inflammation  of  the  varina,  with  muco-purulent  discharge,  is  an 
oocasional  attendant  and  sequela  of  the  disease. 

The  serous  membranes  ar^  not  upfrequently  attacked  with  inflammation,  in 
the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  during  its  decline ;  and  encephalitis,  pleuritis, 
and  peritonitis  may  be  added  to  its  legacies.  Bronchial  disease  is  loss  com- 
mon after  scarlatina  than  measles,  though  it  occasionally  happens. 

Pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  closely  resembling  rheumatism,  cramp- 
like pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  stiff-neck,  are  other  sequelae. 
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But,  perhaps/  the  most  serioiis  of  all  of  them  is  dropsf .  The  patient  ia 
liable  to  thia  daring  deaquamationy  and  for  a  connderable  time  afterwards, 
and  the  cause  of  it  ia  by  many  anppoeed  to  be  the  premature  expoeore  of  the 
delicate  skin  to  cold.  I  confess  1  doabt  this  causoy  at  least  in  most  of  the 
eases.  According  to  my  own  observation,  dropsy  has  oecorred  more  frequently 
after  mild  than  severe  cases ;  and  authors  generally  admit  the  equal  liability 
of  these  different  mdes.  It  sometimes  follows  cases  in  which  the  skin  was 
but  very  slightly  diseased,  and  where  no  exposure  to  cold  can  be  shown  to 
have  existed.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  anasaroa,  though  sometimes  of 
ascites,  hydrothorax,  hydropericardium,  and  even  hydrocephalus.  Heaviness, 
approaching  to  stupor,  with  other  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  is  a  not  unfrequeni 
attendant  on  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina.  The  affection  almost  always  yields  to 
treatment;  but  is  occasionally  dangerous  when  the  heart  or  brain  is  involved; 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  serous  effusion  in  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  only  one  fatal  case,  and  in  that  the 
heart  was  affected.  The  dropsy  is  generally  accompanied  with  scanty  and 
albuminous  urine,  and  is  believed  to  be  de{>endent  on  an  active  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  always  be  apprehended  when,  during 
the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlatina,  the  urine  is  highly  albuminous  and  much 
diminished  in  quantity.  A  moderate  albuminous  impregnation,  with  undi- 
minished secretion,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evincing  a  disposition  to  the 
complaint.  The  anemic  condition  of  system,  which  occasionally  follows 
Bcarlatina,  may  also  occasion  dropsical  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  urine  may 
or  may  not  be  albuminous.  For  other  remarks  on  this  sequela  of  scarlatina, 
the  r^er  is  referred  to  the  article  on  dropsy. 

It  is  said  that,  in  certain  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  has  resulted  from 
exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  being  preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  owing  possibly  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  its  direct 
actioB  upon  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Copland  considers  this  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
disease,  and  proposes  to  call  it  scarlatina  latem.  The  name  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  those  cases  of  sore-throat  and  swelling  of  the  salivary 
glands  which  occasionally  result  from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  the 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

While  thus  productive  of  disease,  scarlet  fever  has  the  credit  of  sometimes 
earing  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions  and  nervoas  affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Sometimes  every  trace  of  the  eruption  disappears 
after  death  ;  sometimes  remains  of  it  may  be  seen  in  purplish  or  livid  spots. 
Upon  cutting  into  the  skin,  the  reticular  tissue  is  found  reddened  and  injected. 
I  have  known  the  cuticle,  after  death  from  a  violent  attack  of  scarlatina,  to 
be  removable,  as  after  a  blister.  The  redness  sometimes  also  disappears  fit>m 
the  fauces,  though  it  often  remains  if  the  disease  has  continued  beyond  the 
third  day.  The  concrete  exudations  are  often  seen,  sometimes  extending 
through  the  pharynx  even  to  the  ossophagus,  but  very  seldom  into  the  larynx. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  to  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  is  much  less 
in  thia  disease  than  in  measles.  Various  interior  organs  are  congested ;  and, 
when  inflammation  of  any  tissue  has  supervened,  the  effects  of  it  are  seen 
after  death.  Amons  other  parts,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  frequently 
exhibits  signs  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  aggregate  and  isolated 

Ciules  have  been  found  enlarged  and  softened,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  typhous  state  of  scarlatina.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  found 
eongested  or  inflamed.  Often,  when  the  patient  has  died  early,  no  lesions  of 
any  kind  are  discoverable,  which  can  explain  the  result  The  blood  is  in 
•difierent  states  in  different  cases,  in  some  thick,  in  othen  watery;  in  some 
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dark,  in  others  red ;  in  some,  finally,  liqnid,  and  in  others  coagulated.  From 
the  few  observations  of  Andral  and  Oavarret,  it  woald  appear  in  life  to  pre* 
serve  generally  about  the  mean  of  fibrin,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  in- 
creased; but  a  more  extensive  series  of  observations  is  required. 

Gau9e. — The  cause  of  scarlatina  is  probably  specific,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  of  a  contagious  nature.  This  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
among  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Dewees,  who  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
'^any  decided  proof  that  it  had  communicated  itself  in  any  one  instance." 
The  circumstance  that  one  member  of  a  family  is  usually  first  Attacked,  and 
afterwards  others,  at  an  interval  of  several  diiys,  is  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of 
contagion.  The  cause  generaMy  operates  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Whether  the  disease  can  be  imparted  by  inoculation  may  be  con- 
ndered  doubtful,  though  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  trial  is  said  to  have 
been  made  with  success. 

Scarlet  fever  frequently  occurs  epidemicaTly ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemics,  that  they  are  often  very  limited,  being  confined  to  a  small 
district  of  country,  a  single  city,  or  even  one  part  of  a  city.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  questionable,  whether  the  epidemic  influence  itself  produces  the  disease,  o^ 
only  favours  the  action  of  the  specific  cause.  The  former  is  probably  true; 
for  cases  occur  which  cannot  be  traced  to  communication  with  the  sick,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  such  communication  could  scarcely  have  happened ;  as  when 
the  disease  first  appears  in  a  secluded  and  perfectly  healthy  neighbourhood. 

The  epidemic  infiuence  difiers  greatly  in  its  effects  in  different  instances,  at 
one  time  giving  rise  to  a  mild,  at  another  to  a  violent  form  of  the  disease; 
in  some  instances  imparting  to  it  an  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  in  others  an 
asthenic  or  typhous  character;  and  ocoasionaUy  causing  a  particular  direction 
of  the  irritation,  sometimes,  for  example,  to  the  bowels^  sometimes  to  the  air- 
passages,  and  sometimes  with  especial  violence  to  the  fauces.  Thus,  in  one 
epidemic  the  patients  almost  all  recover ;  and  in  another  great  numbers  perish. 
In  one,  bleeding  is  well  borne;  in  another  it  is  very  hasardouS;  and  the  pa- 
tients die  unless  stimulated. 

Allowing  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  it  certainly  appears  not  to  be  very 
strongly  so ;  at  least  there  are  great  numbers  who  seem  to  be  wholly  insus- 
ceptible to  its  cause.  I  presume  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
munity in  which  by  fietr  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  does  not  escape 
altogether.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  only  a  single  individual  in  a 
fiimily  is  affected. 

No  age  is  entirely  exempt  from  scarlatina,  but  children  are  much  more 
liable  to  it  than  adults.  Indeed,  the  susceptibility  seems  to  diminish  from 
the  age  of  ten  upwards.  (See  Lond,  Med,  Timet  and  Oaz,,  vi.  834.)  Of  the 
adults  exposed  to  the  cause  few  comparatively  are  attacked;  and  the  in- 
stances of  the  complaint  in  persons  above  fifty  are  very  rare.  According  to 
my  own  observation,  men  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  women ;  but 
this  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  cause, 
as  in  nursing.  Persons  thus  exposed,  though  they  may  escape  the  disease, 
are  often  troubled  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  angina.  I  seldom  attend 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore-throat. 

The  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons.  By  some  writers  it  is  stated  that  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  are  most  frequent  in  the  spring  or  summer,  by  others 
in  the  autumn  or  winter;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  they  occur  ^bout  equally 
in  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual ;  but 
exceptions  have  now  and  then  been  noticed,  though  Willan  did  not  meet  with 
one  out  of  two  thousand  oaaea.   It  is  probable  that,  in  many  inatanoe  in  which 
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the  same  individual  ib  said  to  have  had  ecarktina  twio6y  one  of  the  &U«oka 

was  of  roseola. 

WbetLcr  the  contagious  property  is  posaeflsed  by  the  disease  throughout  its 
course,  or  whether  only  at  a  particular  period,  does  not  appear  to  huve  been 
determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  retained  by  the  individual  durini^  oon- 
Talescence,  and  long  afterwards,  and  that  contagion  roay  luik  m  fomitaa  fcf 
monthg  or  years  j  hut  these  opinions  are  at  best  doubtful. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  twa  weeka  or  more. 
It  i«  probably  in  general  about  five  days. 

Dnit/fitMi$^ — In  the  early  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  scar* 
latina  way  be  readily  mistaken  for  many  other  febrile  diseasee-  The  mo«t 
characteristic  symptoms  are  an  extraordinary  frecjuency  of  pulse,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  redneaa  in  the  fauces.  After  the  eruption,  one  uf  the  coniplainte 
with  which  it  may  be  moat  easily  confounded  is  meaalea.  From  this,  bow- 
ever,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  rash  on  the  second  instead  of  the  fourth  day,  by  the  charao- 
teristic  anginose  affection,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  i 
brighter  red  colour,  more  punctuated  in  the  beginning  and  more  uniform  at 
last,  without  the  clTistercd  or  crescentic  arrangement  of  the  rubeolous  erup- 
tion, and  without  its  Toughness.  Sometimes  the  two  diseases  appear  to  be 
mingled  in  the  same  ease,  when  both  are  prevalent.  The  means  of  distin- 
guishing scarlatina  from  roseola  and  erythema  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
two  Utter  diseases. 

PnM/ntMu, — Thore  la  no  complalat  in  which  the  result  is  more  uncertain 
than  in  this.  The  seemingly  mildest  cases  sometimes  assume  a  most  malignant 
cliaracter,  and  patients  suddenly  die  with  profound  sensorial  derangement, 
when  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  danger;  while,  conversely,  cases  appa- 
rently the  moat  desperate  sometimes  end  favourably.  Besides,  after  the  case 
has  reached  convalescence,  even  under  highly  favourable  cireumstaneea,  there 
is  a  liability  to  serious  secondary  affections. 

There  is,  in  eertain  Individuals,  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  most  violent 
md  fatal  form  of  scarlatina;  and  these  individuals  are  often  closely  related.  It 
not  un frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  children  die  in  one  family;  and 
sometimes  a  whole  family  is  thus  desolated,  upon  the  same  or  successive  ood^ 
sions,  though  the  disease,  prevailing  at  the  time,  may  have  no  particular  mali^ 
nancy.  In  such  families,  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  than  in 
others;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  tci  guard  them, until  the  susceptibility 
may  bo  supposed  to  have  worn  out  with  age. 

The  disease  is  generally  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  stale. 
Under  other  circumalances,  I  have  observed  that  women  bear  it  better  than 
men.  In  the  latter,  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  fatal  result.  The  cases  im 
adult  men  of  which  I  have  had  any  personal  knowledge,  whether  in  my  own 
practice  or  that  of  my  medical  friends,  have  been  very  few;  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  have  terminated  unfavourably.  Of  course,  the  instances  of  mere 
febrile  sorc-throat,  from  exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  are  not  included 
in  this  statement. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  result  in  any  particular  case,  reference  should 
be  had  to  tbe  character  of  the  epidemic.  When  this  is  very  mild,  we  may  with 
some  couMence  predict  a  favourable  i^sue  under  apparently  favourable  circum* 
stances ;  when  otherwise,  we  sbould  be  more  guarded. 

Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  a  late  appearance,  considerable  ^  "  '  v, 
or  sudden  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  in  connexion  with  other  bad  ?  ; 

contiQued  delirium  or  profound  coma;  a  livid  or  purple  colour  of  tbe  rj^Li,  with 
pctechise,  ecchymoses,  or  hemorrhage;  a  livid  appearance  of  the  fkuccSi  with 
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gaogreoous  sloaglis  or  ulcers ;  extension  of  the  pseudo-membranoos  exudation 
into  the  larynx;  the  occurrenoe  of  severe  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  vital 
organs ;  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  sacrum  and  hips  where  pressed 
upon ;  and  great  prostration,  as  indicated  by  a  very  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin, 
and  involuntary  discharges. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  favourable  signs;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  cannot  be  relied  on,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  changes  to  which  the  disease  is  liable;  so  that  a  guarded 
prognosis  in  scarlet  fever  is  almost  always  prudent. 

TreatmefiL — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  scarlet  fever  would  end  favour- 
ably without  treatment.  Hence  the  reputation  acquired  by  homoeopathy  in 
this  disease.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  it  is  advisable  to  do  little 
more  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  to  administer  cooling  drinks,  to  regulate 
Ac  diet,  and  to  see  that  the  apartment  is  well  ventilated,  and  of  comfortable 
temperature. 

A  gentle  emetic  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  generally  thought,  and  I 
believe  justly,  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  modifying  its  future  course.  This 
remedy  should,  therefore,  be  administered  in  every  case,  when  seen  at  that 
aiage;  (or,  though  it  may  possibly  not  be  necessary,  yet  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  is  impossn)le  to  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  case.  Ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  tartar  emetic. 

In  all  cases,  except  those  of  great  mildness,  it  will  be  proper,  in  children, 
to  follow  the  emetic  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  which,  if  it  do  not 
operate  thoroughly  in  six  or  seven  hours,  should  in  its  turn  be  followed  by 
castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  saline  laxatives.  Afterwards,  the  bowels 
ahonld  be  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  cathartics,  which  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  those  of  a  depletory  character,  such 
aa  sulphate  of  magnesia,  being  given  if  there  is  much  excitement  with  con- 
mderable  energy  of  system;  the  Seidlitz  powder,  when  there  are  nausea  and 
Tomiting;  magnesia,  when  there  is  evident  acidity  of  the  primss  visa;  castor 
oil,  when  there  is  abdominal  pain;  and  rhubarb  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  admit  of  watery  purgation.  In  the  incidental  diarrhoea,  advantage  will 
sometimes  accrue  ^om  castor  oil  combined  with  laudanum ;  as  the  bowels  are 
thus  cleansed  of  the  offensive  secretions  which  are  swallowed,  while  they  are 
rendered  less  sensible  of  the  irritant  impression.  Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  not  to  purge  to  exhaustion. 

Is  bleeding  proper  in  scarlet  fever  ?  Some  strenuously  advocate  the  affirm- 
ative of  this  question,  and  recommend  the  remedy  in  almost  all  violent 
cases,  in  the  early  stage.  Some  consider  it  hazardous  under  any  circum- 
fltances.  In  relation  to  depletion  in  this  disease,  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  usually  to  an  asthenic  state ;  that 
the  cause  is  probably  in  general  depressing  in  its  nature,  though  capable  of 
rousing  the  energies  of  the  system,  in  many  cases,  to  an  active  resistance.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is,  in  certain  epi- 
demics, much  less  depressing  than  in  others ;  so  that,  while  bleeding  may  be 
employed  with  impunity  in  one,  it  may  be  verv  dangerous  in  another.  The 
inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  bleeding  should  be  used  with 
much  caution  and  reserve,  and  only  when  there  is  an  obvious  indication ;  as 
when  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs  exist,  and  threaten 
great  danger.  For  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  it  is  seldom  requisite. 
Indeed,  it  has  in  general  little  influence  upon  that  affection,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  pseudo>membranous  exudation.  In  no  instance,  even  of 
decided  inflammation,  should  it  be  resorted  to  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
other  signs  indicate  a  malignant  tendency.    In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  best 
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to  have  recourse  to  lo«al  depletion  by  leeches  or  cups.  Shoiild  experien' 
show  that  the  disease,  in  any  particular  epidemic,  is  of  a  more  than  wsaall' 
sthenic  character,  the  remedy  nany  be  used  with  less  reserve;  should  nudij 
nancy  be  the  predominant  character,  it  should  scarcely  be  used  at  alL  1  hr 
seldom  found  it  advisable  to  bleed  m  any  case;  and  do  not  remember  l! 
instance,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  occasion  to  repent  my  ahptl 
Dcnce.  "Dr,  E,  William**,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  poial 
has  drawn  up  a  table  of  different  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  from  17 
to  1834;  and  adds,  that  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  ft^Uows  if?,  that  th< 
chances  of  recovery  are  diminislied  by  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  the  ratio 
nearly  four  to  one^  as  compared  with  the  chances,  supposing  the  patient  D' 
to  have  been  bled/'  {Dr,  Bnrrmts^  in  TireediVs  iSj/»t.  of  Prnct.  AfrtL] 
Whenever  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  place  the  patient  in 
sitting  posture ;  as  the  failure  of  the  pulse,  in  tUis  position,  will  sooner  gi 
warning  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  than  in  the  horizontab 

In  cases  of  severe  serous  inflammation  accompanying  the  disease,  leeching 
or  cupping  may  generally  be  employed  with  advantage.  Leeching  is  also 
recommended  when  there  is  much  external  swelling  about  the  jaws  ;  but  car© 
must  he  takcn^  before  it  is  used,  that  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  pulse  to 
bear  the  loss.  Great  external  sweHing  sometimes  exists,  when  it  is  of  ib« 
utmost  importance  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  system*  In  the  convul- 
sions of  the  early  stage,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, or  behind  the  ears. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patieDt 
experiences  no  sensation  of  chilliness,  the  eTh^nal  ajypHvution  of  cWr/  wnirr 
is  higLly  useful.  It  relieves  the  pungent  heat  of  the  surface,  quiets  restless- 
ness, reduces  the  frer|uency  of  the  pulse,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
the  patient.  I  have  genernlly  preferred  sponging ;  some  recommend  affusiosJ 
In  doubtful  cases,  warm  water  may  be  substituted  for  cold. 

When  the  fever  is  well  developed,  a  course  of  internal  refrigerant  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted-  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  though  moderately,  and  to  hold  ice  in  his  mouth  if  he  desire  it.* 
Small  doses  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  during  the  day,  of  the  neulTal 
mixture,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia,  to  which,  when  the  stomach  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  generil 
condition  of  system  is  not  asthenic,  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  bt 
added.     When  the  stomach  is  irritable^  the  eflervescing  draught  should  bo 

*  Dr.  Sanmcl  jAckson,  of  Phikdelphia,  formerly  of  Northumberland^  has  givea  to 
the  public  highly  mterosling  statetnonts  cuf  his  success,  in  the  Irealment  of  «pg^oMt 
onsvH  of  »carltttiaa,  by  lucaas  of  ice  kept  coiistaatly  in  the  mouth  and  iwallowed  as  it 
dissolved,  aud  of  chloride  of  aoda  as  a  local  appljontioQ  to  Ih©  fauces.  The  ice  i»  to 
be  uiied  in  small  lumps,  or,  iu  the  cases  of  iufnuts  not  otil  euouf^h  to  gruard  a^nlntl 
BwalWwiug  the  pieces  nndinsoWeii,  inclosed  in  a  giitiie  bag.  When  the  feTtr  is  v^ij, 
high,  smiill  qunntities  of  the  ice  may  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  la  Tt^ 
yoiinjBf  inlantSf  ic&-cold  water  may  bo  inje<"te4l  into  the  throat,  and  powdered  ic« 
be  ewBllowed*  if  there  is  much  fever.  To  be  euc^^ensful,  this  practice  must  be  miia* 
tained  tuoe&Hiiutly,  nigUt  and  diiy,  until  the  inflftmmation  haa  evideutly  yielded.  The 
solution  of  chloride  of  ijoda  is  applied  when  the  disease  in  the  fauces  becomeji  gaiti^r*- 
nous.  These  simple  remeilies  were  found  exceedingly  efficient  by  Dr.  Jackson,  afid  by 
BeverKl  other  practitioners  who  had  been  induced  to  employ  them  upon  bii  rMSQn" 
metuhition.  They  were  not,  however,  ustd  by  him  to  the  eiclnsion  of  other  meaMiM^ 
such  as  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  aatimonials,  cold  water  to  the  head,  warm  water. 
to  the  feet>  &o,,  when  cii^umstances  seemed  to  eall  for  tbem;  but  tb«  ice  appears  1 
hare  baeu  the  one  most  relied  on  in  the  anglnose  eases.  (See  Am.  J<tum.  of  M*d.  ,"  ' 
x\l  *2*M  and  Sr^O;  and  xiii.  45;  also  MerU'9  Practkt  of  Medtcmt,  tditid  htf  J>r,  ' 
MratUan,  L  478.) 
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preferred.  Nervous  Bymptoms  may  be  connteraoted  by  the  addition  to  the 
diaphoretics  just  meutioned  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or 
camphor  water.  Should  a  sour  smell,  as  often  happens,  exhale  from  the 
patient,  he  should  take  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  three  or  four  times 
daily.  I  have  found  great  apparent  advantage,  in  cases  attended  with  a  very 
frequent  pulse,  from  the  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  which,  to  an  adult,  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  every  four  hours. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  and  especially  if  a  tendency  to  delirium  or 
coma  should  be  observed,  mild  diuretics  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of 
benefit,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassa,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
wine  of  colchicum  root,  &o. 

But  the  practitioner  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  de- 
bility, and  be  prepared  to  counteract  them.  In  some  instances,  they  attend 
the  case  from  the  commencement,  in  others  come  on  during  its  course.  They 
are  such  as  occur  in  the  typhous  state  of  fever.  Whenever  they  are  seen,  no 
hesitation  should  exist  in  resorting  to  tonics  or  stimulants.  Sulphate  of 
quinia  dissolved  in  one  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  the  compound  infusion 
ii  Peruvian  bark,  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases.  But,  when 
the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stronger  stimulants,  such  as 
capsicum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  wine  diluted  with 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  wine-whey.  The  Germans  prescribe  the  flowers  of 
arnica.  When  nervous  symptoms,  are  superadded,  musk,  assafetida,  camphor, 
or  valerian  may  be  employed.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  should  also  be  given, 
•speoially  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  the  blood  is  depraved.  Swelling 
of  the  thro&t,  or  even  comatose  or  delirious  symptoms,  should  not  deter  from 
the  use  of  the  above  measures,  when  the  signs  of  debility  are  evident. 

Should  the  eruption  come  forth  sparingly,  or  retrocede,  and  at  the  same 
time  threatening  symptoms  appear,  efforts  should  be  made  to  invite  it  to  the 
sufface  by  the  hot  bath,  and  the  more  active  rubefacients.  TJrtication  by 
means  of  the  nettle  has  also  been  recommended. 

Solution  of  chlorine,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  scarlatina.  The  aqua  chlorinii  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  for  an  adult,  and  ten  drops  for  a 
child  two  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  largely 
dilated,  in  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  and  sweetened.  Br.  Watson  speaks 
very  favourably  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint,  as  a  drink ;  of  which  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
may  be  used  during  the  day.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the 
above  remedies ;  but  nitromuriatio  acid,  which  contains  free  chlorine,  is  some- 
times useful  in  the  atonic  forms  of  the  complaint. 

Local  Remedies. — ^These  are  important.  In  slight  affection  of  the  throat, 
it  is  sufficient  to  employ  demulcent,  acidulous,  slightly  astringent,  or  saline 
gargles;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm,  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  or  vinegar,  compound  infusion  of  red  roses,  weak 
solutions  of  alum,  nitre,  or  common  ^t,  &c.  When  pseudo-membranous  or 
gangrenous  patches  are  observed  in  the  fauces,  and  the  colour  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dark  red,  infusion  of  capsicum,  or  the  powdered  red  pepper  itself 
diffused  in  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  is  an  excellent  application.  (See  U, 
S.  Dispensatory.)  It  certainly  exercises  a  peculiar  and  very  happy  influence 
over  this  low  species  of  inflammation.  Very  often  the  patient  finds  it  sooth- 
ing to  the  throat,  even  though  burning  to  the  mouth,  in  which  the  same  con- 
dition of  the  membrane  does  not  exist.  The  remedy  is,  I  think,  too  much 
undervalued  by  recent  writers.  In  children  who  cannot  gargle,  I  apply  it 
by  means  of  a  large  camers-hair  pencil^  or  some  equivalent  instrument. 
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• 
loaded  with  the  powder  mixed  up  with  water^  and  turned  about  in  the  fances. 
I  have  also  used  with  advantage  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  sine,  ooq- 
taining  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  as  an  application  to 
the  patches;  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  also  an  ezcellent  remedy,  especitUy 
when  the  patches  threaten  to  invade  the  larynx.  Applied  in  solution,  vaiy^ 
ing  in  strength  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and 
repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  the  latter  preparation  is  now  much  employed, 
and  by  some  practitioners  is  thought  very  favourably  to  modify  the  coarse  of 
the  disease  when  early  resorted  to.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  favourably  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  root  of  the  common  wild  indigo  (Baptisia  tinctoria)  in  putiia 
sore-throat.  The  offensive  odour  which  proceeds  from  the  throat,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  may  be  corrected  by  gargles  or  washes  of  solutions  of  creasote, 
chloride  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  diluted  pyroligneous  aoid,  which 
act  also  favourably  upon  the  diseased  surface. 

Leeches  may  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  be  used  externally  when  there 
is  considerable  strength  of  pulse ;  and  some  also  recommended  blisters.  I 
have  employed  these  frequently,  but  not  with  much  apparent  advantage.  In 
the  asthenic  cases  the  blistered  surface  is  liable  to  slough.  Rubefacient 
applications  to  the  throat,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum, or  oil  of  turpentine  diluted  with  olive  oil,  may  be  used.  Among  the 
best  external  applications  is  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

During  convalescence,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  exposure  to  cold 
air,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and,  if  the  patient  remain  feeble  with 
a  want  of  appetite,  to  invigorate  the  stomach  and  system  by  the  mineral  acids^ 
quinia,  or  the  simple  bitters. 

The  rules  of  diet  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  fever  should  be  observed  in 
this ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  sequelas  of  the  disease  often  require  attention.  When  the  external 
parts  about  the  neck  suppurate,  emollient  poultices  should  be  applied,  and 
the  patient's  strength  supported  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food.  R^  oxide  of 
mercury  mixed  with  almond  oil  has  been  recommended  in  the  otirrhoea  which 
is  apt  to  follow  the  disease. 

The  diarrho^  and  inflammatory  affections  which  set  in  must  be  treated  as 
if  these  affections  were  original,  reference  being  had  to  the  debilitated  state 
of  the  system.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  when  they  occur  after  a 
mild  attack  of  the  disease,  depletion  is  often  very  well  borne;  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  poison  having  been  removed.  The  brain  must  be  especially 
watched,  and,  if  symptoms  of  stupor  supervene,  blood  should  generally  be 
taken  from  the  arm.  For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  consequent  upon  scarlet 
fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  dropsy. 

Other  modes  of  treating  scarlatina  have  been  employed,  with  great  asserted 
success.  Dr.  John  Gardner  has  treated  thirty  cases,  some  of  which  were  of 
alarming  violence,  by  means  of  belladonna,  without  the  loss  of  a  patient 
He  gives  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  extract,  every  three,  four,  or 
six  hours,  according  to  its  effects,  with  no  other  medicine  except  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  castor  oil.  (^Braiihwaite* s  Retrospect,  xxiii.  28.)  Inunction  of 
the  surface  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Schneeman,  of  Hanover,  and  the 
practice  has  been  successfully  repeated  by  others.  The  whole  surfiice  of  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  scalp,  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon  every  morning  and  evening.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xx. 
503.)  Among  the  new  modes  of  treatment  is  also  the  external  application 
of  hot  water,  recommended  by  Dr.  Bully,  of  the  Berkshire  Hospital.  For 
the  mode  of  employing  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Braithwaite's  Retrorpect 
(xx.  30),  and  to  the  Medical  Times  (August  29^  1849).    In  malignant  cases, 
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brewers'  yeast  has  proved  highly  usefal  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  0.  B.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore.  He  gives  the  yeast  mixed  with  an  equal  hulk  of  water,  and 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 
(Boston  MeiL  &  Surg.  Joum,,  xlvi.  9.)  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  G^o., 
has  recently  met  with  great  success  from  the  use  of  the  tinqture  of  chloride 
of  iron,  given  in  a  moderate  dose  every  four  hours  or  less  frequently. 
(^Charleston  Med.  Journ.  &  Rev.,  ix.  166.) 

Preventive  Treatment. — It  is  peculiarly  important  to  guard  children  against 
foarlatina;  as  the  older  they  grow,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  be  attacked. 
Hence,  they  should  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible  from  every  source  of 
infection ;  and  free  ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber  should  be  employed,  in 
order  to  dilute  and  dissipate  the  poison.  Different  prophylactic  medicines 
have  been  recommended;  among  which  belladonna  enjoys  perhaps  the  confi- 
dence of  the  greatest  number  of  practitioners.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  was 
introduced  by  Hahnemann,  on  the  ground  that  it  produces  effects  analogous 
to  those  of  scarlatina.  I  confess,  though  I  have  used  belladonna  much,  I 
have  never  seen  from  it  anything  resembling  scarlatina.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  its  value  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. The  weight  of  testimony  is,  I  think,  decidedly  against  its  possession 
of  any  prophylactic  virtues.  It  is  used  in  very  small  doses.  Three  grains 
of  the  extract  are  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce,  of  distilled  water,  and  three  drops 
of  the  solution  given,  twice  a  day,  to  a  child  under  one  year,  to  be  increased 
one  drop  for  every  additional  year.  Another  prophylactic  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  with  great  effect  by  several  physicians  of  Groningen.  It  oon- 
Mts,  for  children  from  two  to  four  years  old,  of  a  sixteenth  or  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimony, 
with  a  little  sugar  or  magnesia,  given  from  once  to  four  times  daily.  (Diet. 
de  JfSd.)  Dr.  John  Webster,  of  London,  strongly  recommends,  as  a  means, 
conjointly  with  isolation,  of  preventing  the  spread  of  scarlatina,  the  frequent 
sponging  of  the  patient  with  warm  vinegar.  Ho  believes,  as  the  result  of 
mach  observation,  that  with  this  precaution  the  disease  will  very  seldom  be 
communicated.  (Ed.  Month,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1849,  p.  1295.)  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the  above  prophylactics. 

Article  XII. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

iS'yn.— Saint  Anthony's  Fire. — Rose. — Ignis  Sacer. 

The  term  erysipelas  was  derived  from  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  disease 
was  known.  It  is  a  constitutional  affection,  characterized  by  a  peculiar, 
spreading,  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  fever  beginning  a 
little  before,  simultaneously  with,  or  a  little  aft«r  the  local  disease. 

Symitoms,  Course,  &c. — Languor,  general  uneasiness,  aching  or  soreness 
in  the  liuibs  and  joints,  chilliness,  or  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat, 
arc  succeeded  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst, 
•omctimcs  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness, 
and  not  unfrequently  soreness  of  throat,  or  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion, as  of  the  neck  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  of  the  axilla  or  groin  in  that 
of  the  extremities. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  though  sometimes  earlier  and 
sometimes  later,  and  occasionally  as  the  first  obscrrable  phenomenon^  there 
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may  be  seen,  upon  some  part  of  the  surface,  a  small  reddish  spot^  usually 
somewhat  elevated,  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  This  may  occur  upon 
any  portion  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  upon  the  face  than  else- 
where, especially  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  cheek,  or  the  rim  of  the  ear. 
The  inflamed  spot  gradually  spreads,  usually  in  all  directions,  though  often 
more  rapidly  in  one  than  in  another,  exhibiting  almost  always,  as  it  advances, 
an  irregular,  abrupt,  and  somewhat  elevated  margin,  which  forms  a  striking 
boundary  between  the  sound  and  the  diseased  skin.  In  some  instances,  the 
border  is  less  definite,  though  scarcely  ever  gradually  shaded  off,  like  ordinary 
inflammation,  so  that  it  cannot  be  traced.  The  diseased  surface  is  red,  often 
shining,  hot  to  the  hand,  and  generally  harder  than  the  sound  skin.  The 
redness  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  quickly  returns  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  The  distance  to  which  the  inflammation  extends 
differs  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  advances  slowly  and  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  in  others,  it  spreads  quickly  over  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
f&ee ;  and,  in  certain  comparatively  rare  cases,  does  not  cetiise  to  make  pro- 
gress until  it  has  invaded  successively  every  part  of  the  skin.  Almost  always 
its  progress  is  continuous;  but  now  and  then  instances  occur,  in  which  it 
attacks,  in  succession,  separate  and  even  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  face,  it  sometimes  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  features, 
but  generally  has  a  tendency  to  spread  upward  to  the  scalp,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  even  downward  to  the  neck,  thou^ 
rarely  so  far  as  the  chest. 

There  is  usually  considerable  swelling,  the  skin  being  thickened  and  hard- 
ened, and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  general  more  or  less  distended, 
especially  in  parts  of  loose  texture,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  about  the  eyes,  in 
the  scrotum  and  prepuce,  and  in  the  vulva,  which  parts  are  apt  to  become 
strikingly  edematous. 

The  face  is  often  so  much  swollen  that  every  characteristic  feature  is  oblite- 
rated. The  eyes  are  closed,  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears  greatly  enlarged, 
the  nostrils  so  much  obstructed  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  through  them, 
the  mouth  so  stiff  that  he  speaks  with  difficulty,  and  the  external  meatus 
sometimes  so  much  narrowed  as  to  interfere  with  hearing.  When  the  disease ' 
extends  over  the  scalp,  this  is  usually  much  swollen  and  puffy,  and  the  whole 
head  sometimes  enormously  enlarged. 

A  burning,  tensive,  pricking,  and  smarting  pain  is  usually  experienced ; 
and  the  parts  are  so  tender  that  pressure  produces  much  uneasiness.  When 
the  whole  scalp  is  affected,  it  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  find  a  comfortable 
position  for  the  head.     The  pain,  however,  often  remits. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  gradually  rises  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
gradually  subsides,  without  apparent  effusion  of  any  kind,  and  terminates  in 
desquamation.  But  more  frequently,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  ou- 
ticle  is  elevated  by  a  serous  liquid,  which  appears  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
minute  eczematous  or  miliary  vesicles,  sometimes  in  that  of  blisters  or  blebt 
like  the  bulled  of  pemphigus,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  which  occasionally  run  together,  so  as  to  produee  an  extensive 
blistered  surface.  The  surface  is  often  moistened  by  exudation  from  these 
vesicles,  or  their  rupture.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  begin  to  dry,  attd 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  form  small  crusts  or  scales,  which  usually  separate 
by  the  tenth,  leaving  the  skin  covered  with  a  new  cuticle.  When  the  hands 
or  feet  have  been  affected,  the  cuticle  sometimes  separates  entire,  so  as  to 
form  a  mould  of  these  parts.  The  redness  and  swelling  subside  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  gone  when  the  crusts  are  fully  formed.  The 
whole  duration  of  the  inflammation  is  thus,  in  favonrable  oases,  about  a  week. 
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thoii|];h  sometimes  shorter,  especially  in  the  young  and  healthy,  and  some- 
times, from  various  causes,  considerably  protracted.  Even  after  desquama* 
tion,  it  is  sometimes  long  before  the  skin  acquires  its  natural  appearance  and 
flexibility.  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie  has  found  the  urine  often  moderately  albumi- 
nous in  the  early  convalescence  of  severe  cases  of  the  disease.  (^Ed,  Month. 
Jatim.  of  Med.  Scl,  Oct  1852,  p.  829.) 

The  course  of  erysipelas  often  varies  more  or  less  from  that  above  described. 
Thus,  while  the  part  first  affected  is  going  through  the  regular  changes,  the 
inflammation  may  have  advanced  to  another  part,  which  goes  through  its 
own  periods  of  increment  and  decline;  and  so  on  with  different  parts  suc- 
cessively ;  so  that  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  a  month  or  more. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  from  the  vesicated  parts,  the  surface  some- 
times continues  to  exude  an  acrid  lymph  for  several  days,  and  may  even  pass 
into  a  state  of  suppuration  or  ulceration,  which  greatly  retards'  the  cure. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ends  in  suppu- 
ration, and  even  in  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  pos 
of  a  healthy  appearance  escapes  through  ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin;  in 
the  latter,  grayish  strings  of  the  dead  membrane,  like  wet  tow,  come  away, 
along  with  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  fetid  purulent  discharge.  The  face  sometimes 
presents  the  disease  at  once  in  its  different  forms;  portions  undergoing  resolu- 
tion without  vesication,  others  exhibiting  vesicles  on  the  surface,  and  otberSi 
as  the  parts  about  the  eye,  discharging  pus  and  disorganized  cellular  tissue. 
The  tissue  beneath  the  scalp  not  unfrequently,  in  bad  cases,  passes  into  this 
gangrenous  state,  though  the  skin  itself  generally  remains  sound,  except  when 
ulcerated  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  matter.  But  this  condition  of  the 
disease  is  still  more  frequent  upon  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  these  parts,  the 
pus  not  being  duly  confined,  as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  often  travels  great  distances,  destroying  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  and  aidipose  tissues,  dissecting  the  musclea,  and  involving 
life  in  great  danger.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  skin  over  almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  was  thus  separated  from  the  muscles  beneath. 
Even  where  recovery  takes  place  in  such  cases,  deformity  may  ensue  from  the 
resulting  contraction,  and  difficulty  of  movement  from  the  adhesions  which 
may  form  among  the  muscles,  or  between  them  and  the  skin.  Sometimes 
gangrene  of  tbe  skin  itself  is  added  to  the  various  mischief.  This  happens 
more  especially  in  the  extremities.  It  is  obvious  that^  in  all  these  cases,  when 
not  fatal,  recovery  must  be  considerably  postponed. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  the  fever  also  con- 
tinues, and  sometimes  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  In  vigorous  constitutions^ 
with  no  asthenic  tendency  in  the  disease,  the  pulse  remains  full  and  tense, 
without  being  very  frequent ;  and,  unless  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  there  may  be  a  little  occasional  delirium,  the  fever  has  generally  an 
open  inflammatory  character,  and  offers  little  to  cause  alarm.  But,  when  the 
scalp  b  involved,  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  very  often  evinced,  such 
as  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  restlessness,  and  decided  delirium,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  frequent,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  cases,  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma.  The  inflam- 
mation is  supposed  to  penetrate  through  the  cranium  to  the  cerebral  meninges; 
though  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  no  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  the  encephalon  after  death. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  more  instances,  in  which  inflammation  appeared  to 
reach  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  and  ethmoidal  cells,  with  fatal  efiect. 
Sometimes  it  passes  from  the  skin  into^he  mouth,  travels  into  the  respiratory 
and  alimentary  passages,  and  produces  characteriatiQ  effects  in  these  several 
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Bituations.  The  lips  are  dry,  tense,  and  shining;  the  interior  of  the  month, 
inclnding  the  tongue,  is  red  and  dry;  the  fauces  are  reddened,  and  the  tonsils 
sometimes  swollen ;  deglutition  is  painful;  and  gastritis  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  enteritis  with  diarrhoea  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  Certain  cases  of  death  from  erysipelas  have  been  ascribed  to  pseodo- 
membranous  exudation  in  the  glottis,  and  others  to  effusion  into  the  submucoos 
tissue  in  the  same  part,  bo  as  to  close  the  passage  against  the  admission  of  air. 

Not  unfrequently  the  fever  attendant  on  erysipelas  is  asthenic,  either  from 
the  feeble  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  depraved  state  of  his  health  at  the 
time  of  attack,  or  the  peculiarly  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cansa 
producing  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  asthenic  or  typhous  symptoms  are 
present  from  the  beginning;  but,  in  other  instances,  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  complaint.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  symptoms,  which  are  those  of  the  typhoos  state  in  fevers 
generally.  The  most  prominent  are  a  feeble  and  often  very  frequent  pulse,  a 
cool  or  irregularly  heated  surface,  restlessness,  subsultus,  low  delirium  or  stupor, 
a  brown  or  black  and  dryish  tongue,  dark  sordes  about  the  lips  and  teeth,  a 
purplish  or  livid  colour  of  the  inflamed  surface,  bloody  serum  in  the  vesicles, 
ecchymoscs,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene.  Internal  inflammatory  or 
congestive  complications  are  not  uncommon,  but  all  of  the  same  low  and  as- 
thenic character.  Diarrhoea,  with  black  fetid  stools,  not  unfrequently  comes 
on  before  the  close;  and,  if  the  patient  do  not  sink  under  the  immediate 
disease,  he  is  apt  to  be  worn  out  by  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  processes, 
consequent  upon  the  local  mischief. 

Another  evil  incident  to  erysipelas  is  the  occasional  metastasis  of  the  ex- 
ternal inflammation  to  some  interior  and  vital  organ.  This  is,  perhaps,  less 
frequent  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  accounts  of  authors;  but  it  may  be 
every  now  and  then  observed.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  of  metastaos 
to  the  brain  and  heart,  or  their  appendages.  It  is  marked  by  a  sadden  dis- 
appearance of  the  external  inflammation,  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
symptoms  of  internal  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  external  affection  suddenly 
disappears,  without  any  internal  disorder.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
incident,  so  far  from  being  alarming,  is  satisfactory.  The  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  is  probably  sometimes  the  result  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
internal  inflammation.  But  it  is  at  least  sometimes  also  the  antecedent,  and 
probable  cause ;  as  when  repelled  by  cold,  or  certain  local  applications.  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  applied  to  an 
erysipelatous  inflapimation  upon  the  anterior  of  the  chest  in  an  old  man,  caused 
a  speedy  and  entire  disappearance  of  the  cutaneous  redness,  followed  by  an 
enormous  tumefaction  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  was  swollen  so  as  to 
resemble  the  mammae  in  women,  and  was  of  a  stony  hardness.  The  patient 
died.  Sometimes  the  retrocession  is  probably  owing  to  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  great  prostration.  Such  a  case  happened  to  me  in  the  Bennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. The  erysipelas,  which  was  facial,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  patieat 
became  delirious,  with  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  profound  debility.  He  was  stimulated  actively  with  milk  punch, 
&c. ;  the  vital  actions  were  restored,  and  with  them  the  erysipelas,  which  afte^ 
wards  terminated  happily. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  protracted  or  dangerous  oases,  ery- 
sipelas, in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  does  well;  the  fever  subsiding  along 
with  the  inflammation,  and  recovery  taking  place  in  a  period  varying  firom  five 
to  twelve  days.  Death  in  private  practice,  under  appropriate  treatment,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  malignant  epidemic  influence,  is  very  rare,  unless  in 
persons  of  feelle  health,  or  intemperate  habits. 
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Nuraerons  varieties  of  erysipelas  are  referred  ta  in  practical  works;  and 
though  most  of  them  are  merely  modifications,  such  as  aboye  described,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  some  of  them  more  distinctly. 

Ery^ipelax  phlegmonodes  is  a  name  conferred  upon  that  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  inflammation  extends  deeply  into  the  subcutaneoas  tissues.  It 
is  attended  with  greater  pain  and  swelling  than  the  more  superficial  variety, 
ind  usually  with  severer  general  symptoms.  Suppuration  and  gangrene  of 
the  cellular  membrane  are  not  uncommon;  and,  when  the  disease,  as  some- 
times happens,  penetrates  beneath  the  fasciae,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  compression  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  much  organic 
mischief  may  resvlt  from  the  confinement  of  the  pus  and  sanious  products  of 
gangrene  that  are  apt  to  form.   This  variety  sometimes  ends  in  the  gangrenous. 

Erysipelas  erraticum. — E.  amlndans, — Wandering  erysipelas  is  that  super- 
fioial  form  in  which  the  inflammation,  confined  chiefly  to  the  skin,  and  perhaps 
more  especially  to  its  superficial  portion,  spreads  rapidly  over  the  surface ;  not 
slopping,  in  some  instances,  until  it  has  extended  over  the  whole  body.  It 
seldom,  however,  covers  the  whole  surface  at  once ;  but  almost  always  fades 
sad  undergoes  resolution  in  one  part,  while  advancing  in  another.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  travelling  continuously  over  the  body,  it  attacks  successively  distant 
and  separate  parts,  as  the  face,  for  example,  at  one  time,  and  one  of  the  limbs 
at  another.  By  some,  the  t«rm  E.  erraticum  is  confined  to  the  former,  and 
E.  amhulans  to  the  latter  of  these  forms.  They  are  both  peculiarly  liable  to 
metastasis,  and  this  probably  constitutes  their  chief  danger.  Though  some- 
what tedious,  they  generally  end  in  recovery  unless  in  cases  of  retrocession^ 
or  when  occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  other  debilitating  diseases. 

Erysipelas  cedemafodes. — When  erysipelas  occurs  in  a  cachectic  state  of 
system,  with  a  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  it  is  apt  to  assume  the  edematous 
form ;  and  the  same  condition  is  presented  when  the  disease  attacks  parts 
already  edematous,  as,  for  instance,  the  legs  of  dropsical  patients,  which  often 
become  the  seat  of  this  kind  of  inflammation,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  e8pccially  if  punctured.  The  parts  most  commonly  affected  with 
edematous  orysipelas  are  the  lower  extremities,  the  genitals,  and  more  rarely 
the  face.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  not  so  deeply  red  as  in  the  other  varie- 
ties; the  skin  appears  stretched  and  shining,  but  not  elastic;  and  the  surface 
pits  on  pressure.  This  form  of  the  disease,  though  it  not  unfrequently  ends 
in  resolution,  is  often  attended  by  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  sometimes  by  the  death  of  portions  of  the  skin. 

Erysipelas  gantjrsenosum, — ^The  gangrenous  tendency  may  either  be  origi- 
nal, dependent  upon  the  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cause,  upon 
the  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  especially  of  the  blood,  or  upon  certain 
eo-operating  influences  of  a  debilitating  character,  as  confined  and  impure  air, 
onwholcsomo  or  scanty  food,  &o. ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  excessive  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  obvious  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  seen  until  an  advanced 
period.  The  tendency  is  indicated  by  a  peculiarly  hot  and  burning  pain,  and 
a  purple  or  livid  hue  of  the  redness.  The  near  approach  of  the  gangrene  is 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  blood  returns  after  removal  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  it8  imperfect  removal,  a  doughy  feel  of  the  parts,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  small  blisters  filled  with  a  turbid  or  reddish  serum.  The  appearance 
of  grayish  or  blackish  spots  beneath  the  separated  epidermis,  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  suiface,  a  reduction  of  the  pain,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  temperature,  indicate  its  positive  existence.  It  is  apt  to 
occur  when  erysipelas  attacks  patients  with  typhoid  fever,  or  infants  soon  after 
birth ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in  hospitals^  and  during  the  prevalence  of  malig- 
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nant  erysipelatous  epidemics.  It  is  always  indicativB  of  great  danger.  The 
ooDsdtutional  symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character. 

The  above  varieties  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  local  affection. 
There  are  others  having  a  different  basis.  Thus,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
occurs  without  fever,  generally  as  a  consequenoe  of  wounds  or  other  pre-exist- 
ing local  disorder.  It  may  then  be  styled 7oca^  erysipeUUf  or  simply  efysipe" 
latous  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fever 
occurs  without  the  affection  of  the  skin,  as  in  other  ezanthematoos  diseases. 
This  is  shown  particularly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  complaint, 
when  fevers  are  often  observed,  in  which  the  cutaneous  inflammation  appears 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  one  of  the  interior  organs  o\  surfaces.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  denominated  erytipdatcmi  fever.  Oo- 
easionally  cases  are  observed,  in  which  the  tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin  have 
a  yellowish  hue,  the  urine  is  dark  yellow,  and  the  alimentary  canal  exhibits 
evidences  of  bilious  disorder.  In  this  form  the  disease  is  called  bilious  ery* 
tipela$.  Its  peculiarities  depend  either  upon  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  or  on  an 
excessive  production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  The  name  of  malignant 
erysipelas  is  given  to  those  terrible  forms  of  the  disease,  generally  the  result 
of  epidemic  causes,  which  exhibit  the  highest  grade  of  the  typhous  condition, 
a  strong  disposition  to  gangrene,  and  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  upon 
a  disorganised  condition  of  the  blood.  Some  of  their  characteristic  phenomena 
will  be  described  in  a  brief  account,  which  I  propose  to  give  directly,  of  the 
epidemic  erysipelas  which  raged  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  and  subsequently,  under  the  popular  name  of  Uack 
tongue.  Still  another  form,  which  has  been  recognized  by  some  as  a  distinct 
variety  with  the  title  of  erysipelas  'neonajlor%tm^  occurs  in  infants  soon  after 
birth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  child  is  said  to  be  bom  with  the  disease  upon 
it.  The  inflammation  generally  begins  upon  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk,  to  the  genitals,  the  nates,  and  lower  extremities. 
It  may  also  begin  upon  the  face  or  limbs.  It  is  much  disposed  to  suppuration 
and  gangrene,  and  is  exceedingly  fatal.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  frequently 
associated  with  peritoneal  inflammation.  It  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
Europe  than  this  country,  and  probably  affects  more  especially  children  bom 
in  crowded  hospitals,  than  under  (ordinary  circumstances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  blood  drawn  during  life  has  the  buffy 
coat.  After  death,  the  redness  of  the  skin  often  disappears,  but  a  brownish 
tinge  is  apt  to  be  left  behind  ;  the  epidermis  easily  separates ;  and  the  trae 
skin,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
small  veins  have  been  observed  to  be  frequently  red  on  their  inner  surface, 
and  to  be  filled  with  pus ;  but,  according  to  Rayer,  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly the  case.  Pus  is  often  found  in  small  abscesses,  or  diffused  extensively 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  among  the  muscles.  Sometimes  small  collections 
arc  found  in  the  substance  of  the  large  organs,  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 
When  death  ensues  from  coma,  serous  elision  is  sometimes  observed  under 
the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles ;  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  dis- 
tended; but  sometimes,  also,  no  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  the 
encephalon.  Of  course,  the  incidental  inflammations  which  not  unfrequently 
supervene  in  erysipelas  leave  their  ordinary  effects  behind  them. 

Causes. — These  are  not  altogether  well  understood.  The  disease  has  been 
ascribed  to  cold;  stimulant  articles  of  food  and  drink;  excessive  fatigue;  vio- 
lent mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  anger;  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
as  of  the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  from  old  ulcers ;  and  even  the 
transfer  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation.  It  may  also  originate  in  consequenoe 
of  any  undue  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  from  the  direct  heat  of 
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the  son,  barns,  rubefadents,  blisters,  issues  or  setons,  ulcers,  wounds  of  all 
sorts,  whether  from  surgical  operations  or  accidental  contusions,  and  even  such 
slight  injuries  as  the  sting  or  bite  of  an  insect,  the  wound  of  the  lancet,  or  the 
scotch  of  a  pin.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  point  pre- 
yiou^lj  diseased. 

But  none  of  these  causes  are  capable,  of  themselves,  of  giving  rise  to  ery- 
sipelas. In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  produce  no  such  result,  and 
even  in  persons  in  whom  they  cause  the  disease  at  one  time,  they  very  often 
fiiil  to  do  so  at  others.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  else;  something 
which  predisposes  the  individual  to  this  particular  form  of  disease  rather  than 
to  others.  Such  a  predisposition  appears  to  be  possessed  by  some  persons  consti- 
tutionally. These  have  frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  from  'some  of  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause;  the  predisposition 
alone  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about,  the  result.  The  attacks  are 
sometimes  periodical ;  certain  persons  having  the  disease  once,  twice,  or  oftener 
during  the  year;  others,  and  especially  women,  every  month.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  predisposition  is  the  consequence  of  disease,  ^^ropsy  predisposes 
to  erysipelas,  and  the  same  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  with  everything 
that  depraves  the  system.  The  intemperate  are  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  the  temperate.  Influences  which  tend  to  depress  or  debilitate  the  system, 
even  without  producing  open  disease,  have  the  same  effect.  Hence,  partly, 
the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  hospitals.  But  there  is  also  some  unknown 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  greatly  favours  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease; so  that,  when  it  exists,  the  slightest  causes  will  give  rise  to  this  form 
of  inflammation,  though,  on  other  occasions,  they  may  have  no  such  effect.  It 
ifl  felt  especially  in  large  infirmaries ;  but  is  nevertheless  independent  of  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  those  institutions;  for  no  observable  difference  can 
be  recognized  between  these  circumstances,  during  the  existence  of  this  influ- 
ence, and  at  other  times.  It  is  occasionally  so  strong  that  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion of  the  surface  induces  an  attack  of  erysipelas;  and,  when  it  prevails,  it 
is  hazardous  to  bleed,  leech,  or  apply  a  blister,  not  to  mention  serious  surgical 
operations,  which  arc  altogether  unjustifiable.  Wounds  about  the  head  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  unpleasant  complication.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  predisposition  to  erysipelas  exists  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  hospitals,  at 
the  same  time  that  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  lying-in  wards. 

Some  have  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  contagion;  and  cases  have  been  adduced,  which  seem  strongly  to  sustain  the 
opinion  of  the  communicability  of  the  disease.     It  is,  indeed,  a  not  uncommon 
opinion,  especially  in  Europe,  that  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  occurring 
epidemically,  are  interchangeable  diseases,  the  one  being  able  to  produce  the 
other  by  personal  communication.*   But  neither  in  public  nor  private  practice, 
have  I  ever  seen  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  proof 
of  a  contagious  origin ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  in 
the  least  degree  contagious.     When,  however,  typhus  fever  and  erysipelas 
prevail  togctlier,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  apparent  instances  of 
this  kind.     An  individual  may  receive  the  typhus  by  contagion,  and  erysipelas 
may  dcvelope  itself  at  the  same  time  under  the  prevailing  influence ;  the  febrile 
movement  acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  latter  complaint. 

No  alternative  remains  but  to  ascribe  the  prevalent  tendency  to  erysipelas,, 
above' mentioned,  to  epidemic  influence.     This  sometimes  acts  upon  a  muclx 

*  See  for  cases  apparently  confirmatory  of  this  view,  the  American  Journal  of  3fedieal 
Sciences  (N.  S.,  xx.  250),  quoting  from  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
for  March,  1850;  also  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  October,  1851,  p.  722. 
VOL.  I.  2b 
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more  exteosive  scale,  Dot  only  affecting  limited  localities,  but  wide  regions 
of  cooDtry.  Destructive  epidemics  of  erysipelas  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe ;  and  several  parts  of  our  own  country  have  been  ravaged  by 
a  similar  epidemic,  during  the  last  few  vears.  . 

Epidemic  Eryiipelai  q/^1842, 1843,  &c. — Black  ron^rtte.-r-The  newspaper^ 
a  few  years  since,  teemed  with  accounts  of  a  destructive  pestilence,  appearing 
in  remote  and  unconnected  portions  of  the  country,  which,  from  one  of  its 
prominent  symptoms,  came  to  be  known  by  the  popular  name  of  black  tongue. 
Several  accounts  of  the  disease  have  been  published  in  the  medical  joutoaIs, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  Contained  in  the  following  summary,  as 
I  have  very  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  disease.*  It  pre- 
vailed in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  those  of  the  Wesi  and  Nojrth-* 
west,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  several  of  the  Southwestern  StateSy 
during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844 ;  and  I  have  heard  accounts  of  it  in 
isolated  neighbourhoods  in  some  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  dis- 
ease was  of  different  grades  of  violence  in  different  places,  being  sometimes  so 
mild  that  almost  every  case  recovered,  in  others  so  deadly  that  more  than  half 
of  those  attacked  perished.  It  did  not  uniformly  put  on  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas.  In  some  places,  most  of  the  cases  were  of  this  character,  in  others 
not  more  than  one  in  six,  or  even  a  smaller  proportion  ;  th^  affection  of  the 
skin  being  replaced  by  some  internal  inflammation,  generally  of  the  mucous 
or  serous  tissues,  though  sometimes  also  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs^ 
especially  of  the  lungs.  But  the  external  inflammation  was  the  most  com- 
'  roon  and  characteristic  symptom.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  recorded  both 
by  Dr.  Sutton  and  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  that  puerperal  fever  was  very 
prevalent  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  districts  as  the  erysipelas ;  and 
some  cases  are  stated,  in  which  it  appeared  as  though  the  former  disease  had 
been  produced  by  contagion  conveyed  from  the  latter ;  while,  conversely,  a 
slight  prick  of  the  finger  of  a  physician,  received  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  a  female  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  became  the  starting-point  of 
an  extensive  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

The  disease  very  often  began  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  from  inflammation 
of  the  fauces ;  and,  if  otherwise,  angina  was  very  apt  to  ensue.  The  first 
general  symptoms  were  feelings  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  extremi- 
ties, head,  &c.,  nausea  and  retching,  a  frequent  and  depressed  pulse,  a  fetid 
breath,  cold  and  contracted  skin,  shrunken  features,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
and  rigors  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted.  The  pains  were  often  exceed- 
ingly acute,  like  those  of  neuralgia,  shooting  through  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  dartingc  from  a  finger  or  toe,  the  heel,  &c. ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  limb  thus  affected  was  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  the  subse- 
quent inflammation.  After  a  variable  continuance  of  some  or  all  of  the  above 
symptoms,  occasionally  extending  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  febrile  reac- 
tion came  on,  with  a  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
delirium,  furred  tongue,  &c.  In  the  erysipelatous  cases,  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation appeared  generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  though  sometimes  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh.     It  was  no  uncommon  event  for  the  eruption  to  dis- 

*  The  papers  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  ludiana,  in  the 
Western  Lancet  for  November,  1S43 ;  of  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and 
Dr.  George  J.  Dexter,  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Am.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.  for  January,  1844 ;  of  Dr.  D.  Meeker,  in  the  Jllmoit  Medical  and  Surpieal 
Journal  for  June,  1844  ;  and  of  Dr.  Jesse  Toung,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Med. 
Ezaminer  for  September,  1844.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  Montgomery  in  the  St.  Louit 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vii.  490,  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Cotk' 
necticut,  in  the  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.  ^  N.  8.,  xi.  9. 
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appear  suddenly ;  and  this  was  generally  aa  unfavoarable  sign.  The  inflam- 
mation had  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene,  was  not  nnfrequently  attended  with 
phlyctenoid  or  carbunculous  tumourS|  and  often  ended  in  great  destraction  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  lymphatic  glands,  &/c,,  which  were  discharged  in 
a  mortified  8tat«,  with  a  thin,  exdeedingly  acrid,  and  offensive  liquid.  **  So 
corroding  and  acrid  was  the  fluid,  that  the  baridest  steel  was  directly  pene- 
trated by  it  as  by  nitric  acid."  (Hall  and  Dexter,)  The  ferer,  though  at  first 
inflammatory,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  quickly  lapsed  into  the 
typhous  state ;  and  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  often  sufficient  to 
induce  syncope.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  gray  or  yellowish  coat, 
became  brown  or  blackish  as  the  disease  advanced.  Hemorrhage  was  not  un- 
common in  the  latter  stages.  In  some  cases,  the  nervous  symptoms  were  pre- 
dominant, and  occasionally  the  disease  commenced  with  coma,  from  which  the 
patient  was  never  roused.  When  the  erysipelatous  affection  did  not  appear, 
and  sometimes  along  with  it>  there  was  violent  internal  inflammation.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  nostrils,  &o.,  was  especially  apt  to 
suffer;  and  sometimes  the  swelling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  tongue,  &o.,  were  so 
great  that  deglutition  was  impossible.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  extended 
downwards  into  the  air- passages  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  even  the  bowels, 
or  upwards  into  the  nasal  passages  and  the  brain.  Peritonitis  and  pleuritis 
were  not  uncommon,  and  were  extremely  fatal.  In  some  places,  pneumonia 
was  also  a  frequent  complication.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  was  very 
uncertain.  Sometimes  death  occurred  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  fre- 
quently about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  occasionally  much  later.  Conval- 
escence frequently  took  place  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  in  ordinary  ery- 
sipelas, but  often  also  it  was  greatly  protracted. 

Erysipelas  from  Wounds  in  Dissection^  dsc, — Another  cause  of  erysipelas, 
which  merits  notice,  is  the  exposure  of  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  hand  to 
the  liquids  of  the  dead  body  in  dissections,  or  even  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  living  body,  as  occasionally  happens  to  the  accoucheur.  Au' 
inflammation  generally  runs  up  the  absorbents  of  the  arm,  and  not  unfre-. 
qucntly  spreads  out  into  an  erysipelatous  affection  not  only  of  the  arm,  but 
also  of  the  chest  and  neck,  with  the  formation  occasionally  of  immense  ab- 
scesses, and  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  peculiar  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  poison.  It 
is  not  merely  the  production  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  by  a  wound  in 
persons  predisposed  to  it;  for  in  the  different  arts,  where  wounds  of  the  hands 
are  much  more  common,  and  exposure  to  irritant  causes  certainly  not  less  so, 
how  seldom  do  we  witness  similar  effects!  The  fever  which  accompanies  this 
form  of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  have  a  low,  asthenic  tendency. 

Erysipelas  occurs  at  all  seasons,  but  most  frequently,  as  is  asserted,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  All  ages  are  liable  to  it.  Women  are  said  to  be  more 
frequently  affected  than  men.    One  attack  offers  no  security  against  a  second. 

Nature. — The  inflammation  in  erysipelas  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  de- 
rives that  peculiarity  from  some  not  understood  state  of  system,  or  from  some 
equally  unknown  peculiurity  of  the  cause.  That  it  differs  from  ordinary 
inflammation  is  proved  by  its  disposition  to  spread,  the  distinct  boundary  it 
preserves  in  spreading,  the  severe  burning  which  attends  it,  its  tendency  to 
gangrene,  and  the -indisposition  it  evinces  to  the  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  product  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  the 
disease  now  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fever,  though  it  may 
be  aggravated  by  the  local  affection,  is  wholly  independent  of  it  in  its  origin; 
for  it  often  precedes  the  inflammation  by  one,  two,  or  three  days.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  there  may  be  the  same 
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constitntional  state,  Imt  in  a  degree  insuffident  to  excite  fever  without  the 
aid  of  the  local  disease. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distingiiish  the  isitial 
feyer  of  erysipelas^  before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affection,  from 
many  other  febrile  diseases ;  but  Frank  has  pointed  out  a  symptom  which  he 
considers  diagnostic;  and  Chomel  and  Blacht  in  relation  to  it  make  the  fol* 
lowing  observation  : — '^  Whenever  a  patient  has  exhibited,  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  an  intense  febrile  movement,  attended  with  potn,  swelling , 
and  tenderness  o/ the  Ijpnphatic  glands  of  the  neck^  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
announce  the  approaching  developement  of  erysipelas,  and  in  no  case  has  the 
diagnosis  been  invalidated  by  the  result."  (Diet,  de  Mid,,  xii.  233.) 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation,  the  only  disease  in  relati(m  to 
which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  erythema,  and  from  this  ^ysipelas  msf 
be  distinguished  by  the  greater  swelling  and  hardness,  the  well-defined 
boundary,  and  the  continuity  of  the  diseased-  surface. 

Prognosis. — The  grounds  of  prognosis  in  this  disease  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  already  given  in  the  description  of  its  varieties.  As  it  oommonly 
appears  in  good  constitutions,  it  very  generally  ends  favourably.  In  erysipelas 
of  the  face,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  brain  becoming  involved,  and 
this  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp,  though 
this  last  event  often  occurs  without  serious  consequences.  A  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  external  disease,  with  the  oocurrence  of  symptoms  indicating 
internal  irritation  or  inflammation,  is  un&vourable.  Such  a  metastasis  is 
most  likely  to  happen  in  the  wandering  variety.  The  phlegmonous  form  k, 
in  other  respects,  niore  dangerous  than  the  superficiaL  The  gangrenous  va- 
riety is  very  dangerous.  The  very  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  already 
nearly  worn  out  by  previous  disease,  are  apt  to  die.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  dropsy,  in  which  a  fatal  erysipelas  often  attacks  the .  swollen  limbs, 
especially  after  punctures;  but  death,  in  these  instances,  is  only  a  little 
hastened.  The  disease  is  often  fatal  when  it  occurs  near  the  close  of  febrile 
diseases ;  though  recoveries  also,  under  such  circumstances,  often  take  place. 
The  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  in  hospital  than  in  private  prac- 
tice. In  new-bom  children,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal;  as  it  often  also 
is  when  it  occurs  epidemically,  and  whenever  it  puts  on  a  malignant  form. 
CoDi^  and  continued  delirium  are  always  un&vourable  symptoms. 

Sometimes  erysipelas  is  productive  of  good.  It  has  often  permanently 
cured  impetigo,  psoriasis,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  affections;  and  tem- 
porarily removed  syphilitic  disease  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is 
asserted  even  to  have  cured  elephantiasis. 

Treatment. — I  shall  treat  first  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
measures.  Mild  cases  require  little  interference.  Best,  saline  laxatives, 
refrigerant  drinks,  and  a  low  diet,  constitute  the  routine  of  treatment.  The 
physician,  however,  should  always  be  on  the  watch,  prepared  to  counteract 
anj'  threatening  change  that  may  occur. 

In  severe  cases,  an  emetic  has  been  recommended  at  the  commencement. 
TWs  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  the  bilious  form.  It  no 
doubt  docs  good,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  bile  or  other  irritating 
matters,  and  may  also  be  beneficial,  when  the  liver  is  torpid,  by  rousing  it 
into  activity.  It  may  even  have  the  effect,  attributed  to  it  in  some  of  the 
other  exanthemata,  of  favourably  modifying  the  future  course  of  the  disease. 
But  I  have  myself  found  no  such  advantage  from  emetics,  in  ordinary  cases, 
as  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  now  seldom 
employ  them. 

A  brisk  cathartic  at  the  beginning  is  almost  always  proper.     Its  energy 
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should  be  graduated  somewhat  to  the  apparent  violence  of  the  case.  Often 
a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt  will  be  sufficient.  When  there  is  considerable 
fever,  recourse  may  be  had  to  senna  and  salts,  or  to  calomel  either  alone  or 
combined  with  other  cathartics,  as  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb.  The  compound  cathartic  pill  is  an  eligible  preparation.  When 
calomel  is  used  alone,  it  should  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  mercurial  is  especially  indicated  whenever  there  is  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  or  too  much  bilious  matter  in  the  circulation ;  consequently  in  most 
of  the  cases  called  bilious.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated, 
it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  procure  one  or  two  passages  daily,  which  should 
be  done  by  means  of  saline  cathartics  during  active  robrile  excitement,  and 
riiubarb  in  the  low  or  tyghous  states  of  the  disease.  Magnesia  will  some- 
times be  found  useful  to  counteract  acidity,  and  castor  oil  in  states  of  intesti- 
nal irritation. 

Should  the  pulse  be  strong  and  full,  and  the  inflammation  severe  and  threat- 
ening, bleeding  may  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
the  young  and  vigorous  with  considerable  freedom.  It  may  sometimes  even 
be  repeated ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  Bleeding  is  not  so  well  borne  as  in 
ordinary  inflammation ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  produces  a  very  decided  impression  on  the  pulse  and  general  strength. 
The  habits  of  the  patient,  or  his  previous  state  of  health,  have  often  been  such 
as  strongly  to  contraindicate  the  remedy ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  imperiously  called  for.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
Quite  unnecessary,  and,  in  not  a  few,  is  positively  forbidden  by  the  existing 
debility.  It  should  be  recollected  that  bleeding  will  not  cure  the  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  unless  by  inducing  such  a  degree  of  depression  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  ft-om  circulating  in  the  capillaries ;  and  this  is  always  dangerous. 
The  remedy,  therefore,  should  not  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  indi- 
cated when  danger  of  suppuration  or  gangrene  may  exist  from  the  violence  of 
the  local  disease,  or  some  internal  and  vital  organ  may  be  threatened  or  attacked. 
It  should  always  be  employed  when  stupor,  or  other  evi4ence  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  presented,  unless,  as  unfortunately  often  happens, 
the  pulse  may  be  too  feeble  to  permit  it.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  patient  should 
sit  erect  during  the  bleeding,  and  the  flow  be  stopped  immediately  upon  the 
flagging  of  the  pulse,  or  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  approach  of  syncope. 

Cooling  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  neutral  mixture,  effcrvesciDg  draught,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and,  when  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  the  antimonials,  may  be  used  during 
the  active  state  of  the  fever.  I  am  usually  satisfied  with  the  neutral  mixture 
or  effervescing  draught,  preferring  the  latter  when  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
and  adding,  when  this  organ  is  quite  retentive^  and  the  fever  decidedly  sthenic, 
small  quantities  of  tartar  emetic. 

When  the  general  action  is  feeble,  whether  at  the  commencement,  or  becom- 
ing so  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  especially  when  nervous  symptoms  are 
exhibited,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  slight  delirium,  the  combina- 
tion of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  an  admirable  remedy,  which  may  be  aided  by 
the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  camphor 
water,  and  the  warm  bath,  if  deem^  advisable.  The  opiate,  however,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  somnolent  or  comatose  cases. 

If,  after  sufficient  depletion,  the  local  symptoms  are  threatening,  but  with- 
out any  complication  of  gangrene  or  malignancy,  calomel  or  the  blue  mass 
should  be  added  to  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  so  used  as  to  ptoduce  the 
slightest  possible  mercurial  impression.  Sometimes,  when  opium  is  contra- 
in£oated,  the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  used  without  it     For  the  doses 
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wmdy  in  exzrese  cmcs,  Bflk-psBck,  ece  aai  vias.  Jdt.,  dbsaM  be  «Bed :  tkt 
HwnktM  beng  gndmed  tr»  ike  d^ree  of  iipiiwif  or  6MGtj.  In  tkt 
CMCs  of  drvnkanis,  viae  or  bnadj  ibovH  be  a&9>ved  fivetr. »  ma  « the 
sjisem  Ik^k  to  filter,  and  moicnielTat  ihe  cwMWft,.  eria  tfaw^  H 
Mej  be  DeccflBVT  to  Uttd  at  tke  Me  tise.  CUonie  «f  polMsa  kv  ken 
■eefBlI J  esipkred  in  tbe  ■ttfieaat  tjiitmic  ciiHptLifcy  or  iXoot  *sib^<M9 ^ 
Dr.  B.  L  Scnig^  o€  TeueaKe.  (JUL  ExmwiL^  $.  S.,  t.  227.) 

Wli^n  retrQee«e:«»  g€  tbe  entazMcos  icftiKBitzvo  takes  p£aee,  if  iDteiad 
iaflammatkn  be  tbe  came,  Ueedia^  abooU  be  espkjed  as  fin-  as  ^e  ytkif 
can  well  bear  it ;  but,  if  it  be  comiMed  with  debOitT.  wbicb  pnb^lj  bappcai 
qmit  as  £reqQ»tI j,  it  wzR  be  neeesarr  to  ftiBalate.  la  cilbcr  caae,  a  blKleri 
or  an  aetire  ntbe^cteiit,  as  mastard.  skcmM  be  afipued  to  tbe  su^Me  pie- 
▼ioQ^Ij  inlbaKd,  and  tbe  wbole  bodr.  if  ccaienieaty  isaened  ia  a  bot  batk 

iHiim^  tbe  exbaasdoD  of  tbe  fvpforatiTe  aad  gaagreaoos  ttaie,  it  is  bi^Uj 
iaifK-rtant  to  fupfwrt  tbe  stieo^tb  of  tbe  patieat  aatO  tbe  pioceia  is  oif«r:  aad 
^jiiiiua,  tbe  mineral  adds,  viae  or  tbe  aiali  bqaony  op^u^y  s*^  nalritioas  food, 
are  tbe  most  suitable  meaia. 

In  tbe  periodical  cases^  tbe  diief  oljeet  cf  tbe  pbjsMiaB*  ia  tbe  iaterraby 
abonld  be  to  diaeorer  any  deTiatioo  from  bealtb  to  vbicb  ^e  teadeacj  wxj 
be  owing,  and  to  applj  bis  remedies  aeeordia^T.  It  aboald,  bowever,  be 
borne  in  mind  tbat  tbe  err^sipelaioiis  attack  sooietiaKS  piotects  tbe  srstem 
against  a  worse  disease,  and  its  preventioB  augbt^  tbeiefeie,  be  a  poBtiTe  eriL 
It  bas  appeared  to  me  tbat  tbe  blood  b  probablj  ia  halt  ia  soiae  of  tbese 
eases,  and  that,  bj  altering  tbe  condition  of  tbat  laid,  we  migbt  saleij  preTeat 
tbe  return  of  the  disease.  With  this  riew,  I  baxe  esplojed  a  did  exdaRTelj 
of  bread  and  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and  witb  apparent  benefit. 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton  BelL,  of  Edinburgh,  treats  erysipelas  witb  tbe  tiactnre  of 
tbe  chloride  of  iron,  of  which  he  giTes  from  fifteen  to  tweatj^fire  drops,  ereiy 
two  honrs.  night  and  daj,  throogboat  tbe  disease,  witboat  refer eace  to  tbe 
degree  of  fever,  or  tbe  deliriom.  The  onlj  other  treatment  be  esplojs  is  at 
first  freely  to  act  on  tbe  bowels,  and  afterwards  to  keep  tbem  properly  open. 
His  local  applications  are  hair-powder  and  cotton  wadding.  He  bas  used  this 
method  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  witb  invariaUe  success.  (^Ed.  Momik^ 
Joum.  of  Mod.  Sci.,  Jane,  1851,  p.  498.)  Since  tbe  pnUieation  of  I>r.  Bell's 
paper,  the  remedy  has  been  tested  by  many  practitioBers,  aad  tbe  repofts  have 
generally  been  in  its  favonr. 

The  diet  should  be  r^nlated  in  ery^pelas,  as  in  other  febrik  diseases. 

Zoca/  Mtofures. — ^The  head,  or  whatever  other  part  may  be  affected,  sbooM 
be  kept  in  as  elevated  a  position  as  may  be  compatiUe  witb  tbe  eomfort  of 
the  patient.  An  infinite  diversity  of  local  remedies  bas  been  proposed.  Some 
doubt  thf'ir  propriety  altogether,  and  prefer  leaving  tbe  inflammation  to  nature, 
at  best  with  only  slight  alleviating  means.  My  own  opinion  is,  tbat  local 
measures  are  often  of  great  use,  but  that  they  should  be  employed  with  some 
caution.  The  external  afiection  is  not  the  whole  disease.  If  suddenly  re- 
pelled by  applications,  the  irritatioo  may  retreat  witb  £ual  ^feci  to  some  in* 
tenor  organ.  It  is  best,  therefore,  not  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  but  only  to 
regulate  it;  to  check  its  advanoe  when  di^tosed  to  proceed  too  £»,  to  dimioish 
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its  violence  when  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant  results,  and  at  all  times  to  alle« 
yiate  the  uneasiness  which  it  causes  to  the  patient. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  comforting,  alleviating,  and  least  hazard- 
ous application,  is  that  of  some  bland  mnoiUge,  kept  constantly  upon  the 
inflamed  surface,  by  means  of  soft  folded  linen'  thoroughly  saturated  with  it. 
I  usually  prefer  the  infusion  of  slippery  elm  as  being  the  most  agreeable; 
but  the  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed  may  also  be  employed,  especial 
care  being  taken  that  the  flaxseed  is  not  rancid.  Should  the  inflamimation 
be  severe,  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  pint  of  water.  81ig}it  narcotic 
impregnation  of  the  liquids  employed,  as  by  acetate  of  morphia,  infusion  of 

Sium,  decoction  of  poppy  heads  or  lettuce,  may  not  be  improper,  though  not 
:ely  to  be  very  useful. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  disposed  to  spread  too  far,  and  especially  into 
inconvenient  or  dangerous  positions,  it  becomes  proper  to  arrest  its  course. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  fiicial  erysipelas,  when  disposed  to  ascend  into 
the  scalp.  It  can  very  generally  be  accomplished  by  one  of  three  measures; 
by  blisters,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  last  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient,  and,  where  I  have  employed  it,  has  generally 
answered  well.  A  border,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  breadth, 
should  be  drawn  across  the  path  of  the  advancing  inflammation,  one  half  of 
the  width  to  be  upon  the  inflamed,  and  the  other  half  on  the  sound  skin. 
The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  employed,  and 
applied  freely  over  the  surface  mentioned,  so  as  completely  to  discolour  it; 
and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  daily,  if  found  necessary,  until  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  decline.  The  colour  imparted  by  the  iodine  is  soon  dissi- 
pated, and  the  cuticle  generally  desquamates.  Blisters  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  generally  succeed,  though  more  inconvenient  than 
the  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  very  efficient,  though  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin  is  of  longer  duration  }  and  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  apply  it 
upon  the  face.  The  most  effiectual  plan  is  that  of  Higginbottom,  who  em- 
ploys the  stick  itself,  or  a  strong  solution,  made  with  eight  scruples  of  the 
nitrate  and  twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  ipater. 
Should  the  inflammation  leap  over  the  border  formed  in  either  of  these 
modes,  it  will  usually  be  with  mitigated  severity,  and  it  may  be  often  arrested 
by  a  repetition  of  the  application  upon  the  surface  invaded. 

Some  apply  the  last  mentioned  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  inflamed; 
and  there  may /be  cases  in  which  the  apprehension  of  gangrene  might  render 
this  plan  advisable ;  but,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  fear  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  have  known  blisters,  applied  in  this  way,  to  be 
followed  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Some  allusion  to  other  local  measures  which  have  been  recommended  may 
not  be  improper.  Leeching  has  high  authority  in  its  favour.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  of  the  bites,  and  seldom  use  them.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  it  is  advised  to  apply  them  to  the  sound  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  inflamed.  But,  in  the  general  predisposition  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  bites  themselves  may  become  new  foci 
of  the  disease?  The  only  circumstance  which  calls  strongly  for  this  remedy 
is,  I  think,  the  existence  of  some  threatening  internal  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion, espqcially  of  the  brain.  Under  the  same  eircumstanoes,  it  might  be 
proper  to^  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

A  very  common  and  simple  application,  more  frequently  used  some  years 
since  than  at  present,  is  rye  meal,  or  other  dry,  unirrit^ting  absorbent  pow- 
der, plentifully  sprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  sur&oe.    The  object  of  the  appli- 
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cation  is  to  absorb  the  acrid  fluid,  whicb  sometimes  exndes  from  the  Tesiclea. 
It  certainly  alleviates,  in  some  instances,  the  burning  heat;  but  it  is  alio 
liable  to  the  ihconvMiienoe  of  forming  hard  crusts  upon  the  surface.  Whether 
it  has  any  influence  in  reducing  the  inflammation  is  doubtfuL  Once,  how- 
ever, I  enclosed  a  severely  inflamed  leg  in  a  thick  layer  of  this  powder,  with 
the  apparent  effiect  of  immediately  curing  .the  inflammation.  Possibly  the 
result  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence;  possibly  it  may  have  been  aacribi^ 
ble  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 

Mercurial  ointment  at  one  time  enjoyed  much  credit  as  a  local  application. 
Simple  ointment  or  lard  was  afterwards  found  about  as  effeetual.  Perhaps 
they  both  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Bayer,  however,  states  that,  in  erysipe- 
las of  the  face,  he  has  often  caused  one  side  to  be  rubbed  over  with  lard,  ioA 
the  other  with  mercurial  ointment,  and,  on  several  occasions,  one  of  these 
unguents  was  applied  to  one  side,  while  the  other  was  lefu untouched;  and 
he  never  perceived  that  the  disease  was  influenced  by  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings. (^Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Am.  £d.,  p.  69.)  Some  apply  lard,  with  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  pint, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  liniment  of  Spa- 
nish flies  (U.  S.  Ph.),  raw  cotton,  and  compression  by  means  of  a  roller^  are 
other  means  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  used  with  benefit.  The  applica- 
tion of  cloths  wet  with  ice-water  has  also  had  its  advocates,  and  may  be  a 
useful  measure  in  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the  extremities.  Dr.  Trevor,  of 
Illinois,  has  employed  collodion  as  an  external  remedy  with  advantage.  {N,  Wi 
Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Jan.  1850.)  The  same  substance  mixed  with  one- 
fifteenth  of  castor-oil  has  been  highly  recommended. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  Kentish's  ointment  a  very 
useful  application  in  erysipelas,'  especially  in  that  of  new-bom  children.  His 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  render*  basilicon  ointment  soft,  but  not  fluid,  by 
the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  to  rub  it  on  the  part  with  the  fin- 
gers. (iV.  Am,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  vi.  77.) 

Dr.  P.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  efficacy  of 
creas^te,  as  a  local  application,  in  different  forms  of  enrsipelas.  He  has  never 
known  the  disease  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  complaint,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  apply  the  purest  creasote  once  over 
the  whole  surface  inflamed,  and  somewhat  beyond  it,  on  the  sound  skin.  The 
phlegmonous  variety  requires  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fahnestock,  the  application  should  immediately  whiten  the 
surface.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  252.) 

Deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  part  have  been  employed  with  asserted 
benefit;  and  they  are  indispensable  when  the  inflammation  has  extended 
beneath  one  of  the  fascisQ,  and  is  producing  organic  mischief  there.  Another 
plan  is  that  suggested  by  Dobson,  and  recommended  by  Bright,  of  making  a 
very  great  number  of  minute  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and 
wiping  ofi"  the  blood  as  it  flows. 

When  the  erysipelatous  surface  is  covered  with  small  blisters,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  open  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  communication,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  cuticle  before  a  new  one  has  formed.  When  a  raw  surface  is  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  seems  indisposed 
to  heal,  it  may  be  advantageously  dressed  with  Goulard's  cerate. 

The  progress  of  gangrene  may  sometimes,  possibly,  be  arrested  by  a  blister 
applied  over  the  surfaice.  After  it  has  taken  place,  the  parts  should  be 
covered  with  emollient  dressings,  to  which  creasote,  pyroligneous  acid,  or 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or  lime  may  be  added,  both  to  correct  fetor,  and 
as  gentle  stimulants. 
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Artick  Xin. 

GLANDERS. 

iSfyn.— Eqtiinia  (ElUotson). — Morre  {Frmeh). 

This  is  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  contracted  by  man  from  glandcred 
horsesi  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages^ 
and  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  occurring  either  separately  or 
eoDJointly,  and  attended  in  general  by  suppurating,  bloody,  or  gangrenous 
tumours.  In  modem  times,  attention  has  been  but  recently  attracted  to  the 
disease.  Isolated  cases  were  recorded  by  different  writers  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  between  the  years  1821  and  1830:  but  the  first 
aatis&ctory  account  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  London  Medico- Chtrurgical  Transactions, 
Subsequently,  various  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to  the 
journals ;  and  several  valuable  treatises  have  been  published,  among  which 
that  of  M.  Rayer  is  probably  the  most  elaborate. 

The  name  of  equinia  was  proposed  for  the  disease  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  in- 
tended to  express  its  derivation  from  the  horse ;  as  that  of  vaccinia  was  be- 
fore given  to  cowpox.  Dr.  Shedel,  in  a  dissertation  contained  in  Tweedie's 
library,  adopts  the  name;  but  applies  it  also  to  a  much  milder  affectiony 
derived  from  thd  grease  in  horses,  designating  this  by  the  title  of  equinia 
mitisy  while  he  confers  that  of  equinia  glandidosa  upon  the  glanders.  The 
former  is  a  trivial  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules,  similar  to  those  of  ecthy- 
ma, which  now  and  then  occur  on  the  hands  of  ostlers,  &o.,  arising  from  the 
oontact  of  an  acrid  discharge,  proceeding  from  the  heels  of  horses  affected 
with  the  disorder  of  the  feet  called  grease.  The  eruption  is  attended  with 
alight  febrile  symptoms,  runs  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  begins  to 
decline,  scabs,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  small  well-defined  scars. 
It  occasions  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  is  without  danger.  It 
does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  malignant  affection  now  under 
consideration;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  originating  from  the  horse, 
would  scarcely  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  same  designation,  however  qualified 
bv  epithets.  The  general  adoption  of  one  generid  name  for  the  two  com- 
plunts  might  lead  to  the  injurious  impression,  that  they  were  but  different 
grades  of  the  same  affection. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been  called 
simple  glanders,  when  it  affects  the  nasal  passages  especially,  and  farcy 
glanders,  when  attended  by  an  eruption  of  small  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
tumours,  4iuch  as  are  denominated  farc^^  in  horses.  But,  though  cases  may 
occur  with  these  distinctive  marks,  yet  in  most  instances  the  symptoms  are 
commingled ;  and,  as  both  forms  have  the  same  cause,  are  equally  destructive, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  require  no  difference  of  treatment,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  necessity  for  separating  them.  A  great  difference  has  been  noticed 
in  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  different  cases;  and  authors  aro  generally 
agreed  in  treating  of  it  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  cbronio  glanders. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Glanders. — When  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by 
accidental  inoculation,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
a  week,  inflammation  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  poison  was  applied,  and 
extends  more  or  less  along  the  absorbents,  and  into  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  with  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
18  litUe  or  none  of  this  prelimiiuury  affection^  and  sometimeSi  after  having 
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taken  place,  it  subsides  before  the  characteristic  phenomena  show  themselves. 
In  many  instances,  the  disease  commences  without  any  apparent  local  caose, 
as  if  contracted  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  an  attack  of  fever,  such  as  general  uneas^- 
nessy  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache, 
&o.,  followed  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  a  furred  tongue. 
Along  with  these  are  acute  pains  in  the  joints,  generally  confined  to  the 
limbs,  but  sometimes  afiecUng  the  trunk,  bearing  a  dose  jesemhlaiiQe  to 
those  of  rheumatism,  for  which  they  have  in  some  inatanoefl  been  mistake^. 
These  pains  are  among  the  most  characteristio  phenomena  of  the  earlieit 
stage,  and  occasionally  precede  fbr  a  considerable  time  the  oocurrence  of  other 
symptoms.  Portions  of  the  skin  over  the  painful  joint  or  joints,  or  upon  IIm 
&oc,  become  red  as  in  erysipelas;  but  soon  assume  a  violet  odour,  aiid  show 
the  bad  tendencies  of  the  disease  by  vesicles  and  patches  of  gangrene. 

At  a  variable  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  nsnallj,  periiapti 
in  about  a  week,  an  eruption  of  phlyiacious  pustules  takes  place,  Boel  alHiB4> 
ant  on  the  fiice  and  limbs,  about  Uie  size  of  the  vaocine  Tende,  having  fre- 
quently a  small  red  areola,  sometimes  umbilicated,  and  presenting  occasionally 
a  dark  purple  hue.  They  occur  in  successive  crops,  and  appear,  therefore,  in 
different  stages  of  progress  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  H.  Grraves, 
of  Dublin,  observed  a  white  lone  about  the  pustules  in  two  eases,  and  con- 
aiders  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Along  with  these  pnstulea  are  gan- 
grenous  bullie,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp ;  promin«it  eechjmoses  filled 
with  a  reddish  sanies,  and  having  sometimes  a  gangrenona  base :  and  tnaoait 
from  one  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  whidi  are  at  first  liard  and 
painful,  but  soon  suppurate,  and  form  abscesses  extending  into  the  subeota- 
neous  cellular  tissue,  and  often  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  mnsdes. 

At  a  still  later  period,  sometimes  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  dose  of 
the  complaint,  the  nostrils  begin  to  discharge  a  muoona  or  pnnlent  finid, 
which  is  at  £rst  ydlowish,  afterwards  dark  from  the  admixtnre  of  blood,  and 
often  extremely  offensive.  In  some  instances,  it  is  thin  and  saniona^  bnt 
more  frequently  viscid  and  tenacioui(,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  nostrils 
and  to  the  upper  lip,  forming  characteristic  crasta,  and  exoonatiBg  the  parts 
which  it  touches.  Sometimes  this  secretion  flows  bad^  into  the  imcea,  and, 
being  swallowed,  does  not  appear  externally.  Ibe  nostrils  aie  Move  or  leas 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  even  before  the  ooeamnoe  of 
the  dischai^^  and  become  still  mc»e  so  afterwards,  so  as  much  to  impede 
respiration.  Gangrenous  openings  sometimes  take  plaoe  in  tbe  canilagiBOSs 
septum,  so  that  a  probe  may  pass  from  one  nostril  into  tbe  oiber.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  the  dischar^  makes  its  appearance  earij  in  tbe  disease ;  and  in 
Bost^  it  is  probable  that,  long  before  its  oocarrenee^  a  dose  rTiwiinarian 
would  exhil^t  evidences  of  infiammaticm  in  tbe  Sohaesdezian  membisne. 
The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  swollen ;  tbe  nooib  and  £uiceB  are  in- 
flamed in  spelts  (v  pattbes;  and  iht  larynx*  in  soae  insMnoea,  so  aandi 
parti<  ipates  in  tbe  discoder  as  to  endanger  saffooalian  by  tbe  dosare  cf  tbt 
glottis^  The  lungs  are  w>i  nafrequently  involred,  and  a  oongb  ooons  mk 
nisty  or  adhesive  expeetomtion. 

Tbe  fftce  exhibits  .in  a  pecnBar  manner  tbe  ravages  of  ibe  disease.  Us 
tto<»e  is  red  and  swollen ;  a  gangrenons  infianoaatian  extends  to  tbe  lifia,  ^pe> 
lids,  and  forehead ;  one  or  both  eyes  are  dosed  by  tameiMtien :  and  eaAiBm 
form,  surrounded  by  a  dark  red  or  livid  edeotaaons  border,  with  awfal  Mti- 
lation  of  tbe  features. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  aooardanQSwitbtbeaeloQalpbsnnnena.  Urn 
ikan  is  hot ;  tbe*lenpie  dxj  aad  Mtni ;  tbe  iiiipiiiiiM  bazned  or  I  ~ 
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Mid  sometimes  stertorous ;  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  feeble.  There  is 
often  extreme  thirst  Diarrhoea  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  with  fre- 
quent, offensive  discharges.  The  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  The  mind 
wanders,  and-  delirium  alternates  with  coma.  At  length  involuntary  dis- 
charges and  extreme  prostration  indicate  the  immediate  approach  of  death. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  in  general  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Some- 
times death  takes  place  earlier  than  the  former  period,  from  some  incidental 
cause,  such  as  closure  of  the  glottis,  send  occasionally  it  is  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  do  not  all  occur  in  every  case,  nor  always  in  the 
order  stated.  In  some  instances,  the  nasal  phenomena  predominate,  in  others, 
the  carbunculous  or  eruptive ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  svmptoms  may  occur 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  course  of 
tlie  acute  complaint,  the  event  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  The  patients 
nearly  all  die.  In  only  a  few  cases,  and  those  either  very  mild  or  of  doubtful 
nature,  is  recovery  reported  to  have  taken  place.'*' 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Glanders. — The  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as 
belonging  to  this  variety  of  the  affection  are  comparatively  few,  and  its  his- 
tory is  less  satisfactorily  made  out  than  that  of  the  acute  form.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  complaint  does  occasionally 
assume  a  chronic  character.  In  the  mildest  eases,  the  symptoms  are  some- 
times confined  to  the  nasal  passages  and  the  communicating  cavities,  from 
which  an  offensive  discharge  issues,  sometimes  glutinous,  sometimes  purulent 
or  sanious.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  get  well  under  treatment ;  in  which 
ease,  unless  its  origin  be  very  clearly  traced,  its  nature  must  always  remain 
donbtful.  In  other  instances,  after  a  variable  duration  of  several  months, 
the  nasal  affection  becomes  complicated  with  tumours,  acute  symptoms  super- 
vene, and  the  patient  speedily  perishes.  Instead  of  being  at  first  restricted 
to  the  nostrils,  the  complaint  may  show  itself  by  pains  in  the  joints,  with 
spots  of  redness  on  the  limbs,  and  suppurating  tumours,  which  may  continue 
for  months,  and  at  length,  becoming  complicated  with  disease  of  the  nostrils, 
may  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  chronic 
glanders,  in  which  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  has  existed. 

Analoml/jal  Characters. — Besides  the  external  lesions  which  are  evident 
daring  life,  dissection  reveals  bloody  infiltration,  gangrene,  and  suppuration 
of  the  cellular  tissue;  abscesses  in  the  muscles;  thickening,  softening,  and 
redness  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayish  mu- 
cus, and  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  yellowish  elevations,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  clustered,  and  filled  with  pus 
or  a  thick  lymph ;  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  same  membrane,  with  de- 
nudation and  caries  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  an  opening  through  the  sep- 
tum ;  the  same  eruptive  appearances,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  soft  palate 
and  the  fauces ;  tumefaction  of  the  glottis ;  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  more 
frequently  the  marks  of  lobular  pneumonia  abundantly  diffused  through  those 
organs.  The  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  the  largo  interior  glands,  are 
not  prominently  affected.  The  blood  retains  its  coagulability,  and  does  not 
present  the  dark  tarry  appearance  sometimes  observable  in  malignant  fevers^ 

Cause. — The  cause  is  well  ascertained  to  be  a  poison  generated  in  the  horsOi 
and  othdr  animals  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  ass  and  mule,  affected  with  glan- 

*  See  Archives  G(n.^  4o  s^r.,  xW.  89 ;  xviii.  222 ;  and  xxtU.  419.  For  oases  detoribed 
by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  see  the  lAtnd.  Journ.  of  Mfd,  for  Sept  1851,  p.  789,  and  the 
Lond.  Med.  Tima  and  Oaz.  for  Juljr;  1852,  p.  7.  Neither  of  these  eases  can,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  undoubted  examples  of  the  disease ;  and  still  less  a  third  case,  in  which 
a  cure  took  place,  described  in  the  htst  mentioned  Joomal  for  March,  1854,  p.  808. 
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ders.  The  disease  is  imparted  either  by  contact  of  the  poisonoas  secreto 
with  some  abraded  point  on  the  surface ;  by  its  introduction  into  tbe  stomadi, 
as  when  the  patient  has  drank  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  the  animal ;  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  thouefa  this  last  mode  of  communiea- 
tion  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Persons  have  oeen  affectefd  with  it  who  have 
lodged  in  the  same  stable,  oi;  been  otherwise  in  close  communication  with  the 
diseased  animal,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  direct  contact  of  tbe  matter 
with  an  abraded  spot.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded  wbo  was  sapposed 
to  have  been  attacked  from  working  among  horse-hair.  Others  have  sufiered 
in  consequence  of  washing  the  linen  of  persons  affected  with  the  diaeasdi 
showing  that  it  is  communicable  from  man  to  man.  It  appears  that  few  indi- 
viduals are  susceptible  of  glanders ;  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  been 
attacked  after  exposure  is  extremely  small.  It  is  said  that  the  persons  affected 
have  generally  been  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  constitutions  otherwise  de- 
bilitated. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  acute  disease,  the  methods  of  treatmeilt 
hitherto  employed  having  proved  almost  invariably  unavailing,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  by  detailing  them.  The  practitioner  must  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  medical  principles.  Having  had  no  experience 
in  the  complaint,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  even  to  offer  suggestions.  In  a 
case  of  supposed  glanders  recorded  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  ended  favourablyi 
the  treatment  consisted  in  an  emetio  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  five 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  every  two  hours,  the  use  of  wine  or  porteri 
an  opiate  at  night,  nourishing  food,  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  pill,  and  a 
gargle  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  chronic  affection.  Dr.  Efliotson 
found  advantage  from  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  creasote  into  the  nostrilsy 
while  the  same  medicine  was  given  internally.  Two  cases  in  which  only  one 
nostril  and  the  frontal  sinuses  were  affected,  ar^  stated  by  him  to  have  yielded 
to  this  remedy.  Another  case,  which  recovered  under  the  care  of  Mr.  TraverSi 
was  treated  chiefly  with  emetics. 

Article  XIV. 

DENGUE. 

Syn. — Breakbone  FcTcr. — Dandy  Fever. — ^Dunga. 

By  the  above  names  has  been  designated  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  conjointly  or  separately  of  rheumatic  symptoms 
and  cutaneous  eruption,  and  always,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  occurring 
epidemically.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  an  account  by  Dt.  Rush 
of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1780,  and  which  he  described  under  the  name  of  ''bilious  remitting  fever," 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  commonly  called  ''  breakbone  fever/' 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  it«  attendant  pains.  (^Medical  Inquiries  and 
OhservathnSy  3d  ed.,  ii.  385.)  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  at  Calcutta, 
and  was  described  by  Dr.  James  Mollis,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Society  of  that  city.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci,^  iv.  495.)  To- 
wards the  close  of  1827,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  proceeded  to  the  continent,  reaching  New  Orleans  in  the  Spring,  and 
Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  name  dengue  was  first  applied,  the  origin  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the 
word  dandy ;  the  name  of  dandy  fever  having  been  jocosely  conferred  on  the 
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disease  by  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas,  where  it  first  appeared,  from  the  stiff 
carriage  of  those  affected  with  it.  Various  accounts  were  given  of  this  epi- 
demic, of  which  the  most  satisfactory  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Dick- 
son, who  described  it  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  (see  Bell's  Library/  for 
1839),  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Waring,  whose  communication  in  relation  to  it  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgicai  Journal  (ix.  374).  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Waring,  the  disease  first  appeared  in  Savannah  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  and  prevailed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  following  year ;  but  the 
Spanish  name  dengue  was  not  applied  to  it  until  the  attack  of  the  epidemic 
in  the  autumn  of  1828.  For  a  long  time  after  this  period  nothing  was  heard 
of  it )  but  in  the  summer  of  1850  it  again  visited  the  South,  and  Charleston 
suffered  from  it  with  special  severity.  A  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  pre- 
vailed the  second  time  in  that  city,  was  communicated  to  the  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  November  of  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  S,  H.  Diekson ;  and  it  is 
from  the  published  accounts  of  that  author,  and  of  Dr.  Waring,  that  the  fol- 
lowing summary  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  disease. 

SymptomSj  Course,  dec, — In  many  cases,  the  complaint  comes  on  gradually; 
but  in  the  greater  number  its  commencement  is  somewhat  abrupt,  though 
there  is  seldom  a  regular,  well-formed  chill.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually 
headache  with  intolerance  of  light,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  sometimes 
more  or  less  chilliness,  a  sense  of  great  debility,  and  violent  pains  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  joints,  attended  often  with  some  degree  of  tumefaction,  and  with 
soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  very  much  resembling  rheumatism.  The 
small  as  well  as  the  large  joints  are  affected,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  first 
felt  in  the  thumb  or  fingers.  It  is  occasionally  confined  to  one  part,  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  when  it  attacks  several  parts,  may  seize  upon  them  all  at  once,  or 
successively.  In  some  cases  it  affects  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  skin  soon 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  face  flushed,  and 
the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The  tongue,  however,  though  red,  is  usually  clean 
at  this  stage.  Sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears,  but  not  gene- 
rally at  this  early  period  of  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  exhibits 
drowsiness,  which,  may  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  com- 
plaint. Children  are  sometimes  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  pregnant  wo- 
men are  apt  to  miscarry.  Painful  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  and  of  the  testicles,  occur  in  some  cases,  and  continue 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  initial  fever  lasts  from  twelve 
hours  to  three  or  four  days,  perhaps,  on  the  average,  about  a  day  and  a  half; 
after  which  it  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  more  comfortable,  but  often 
Tery  feeble.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  during 
which  the  patient  is  without  fever,  and  suffers  less  from  the  pains,  though  he 
still  complains  somewhat  of  rheumatic  sensations,  and  of  general  weakness. 
On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  there  is  often  a  return  of  the  fever  and  pains,  and 
the  tongue  now  becomes  thickly  coated.  In  some  instances,  however,  there 
is  no  febrile  heat  or  frequency  of  pulse,  but  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Nau- 
sea and  epigastric  uneasiness  are  prominent  svmptoms,  but  the  patient 
seldom  vomits.  On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  an  eruption  usually  ap- 
pears, more  especially  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to 
the  symptoms  of  internal  irritation.  This  eruption  is  extremely  variable  in 
character,  being  sometimes  smooth,  red,  and  continuous,  as  in  scarlatina;  some- 
times in  patches,  rough,  and  of  a  darker  hue,  as  in  measles ;  and  occasionally, 
also,  either  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  furunculous;  and  often  there  is  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms.  Cutaneous  affections  like  urticaria 
and  erysipelas  are  also  occasionally  observed;  and  even  carbuncles  occur.     In 
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some  few  iastances,  the  eruptioD  as^sumes  the  petecliial  clittracter;  tbe  gums 
are  red,  spoDgj,  and  bleeding;  and  soreness  of  the  month,  with  ulcers,  com- 
'plicates  the  case.  The  cutaneous  affection  is  attended  usunlly  with  heat  and 
itching.  Upon  subsiding,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  furfuraoeous  or  &caly 
desquamation.  The  complaint  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  for  the 
most  part  with  some  rbeumatio  Ktiffuesa  or  soreness  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  with  feelings  of  weakness,  and  occasionally  of  mental  depression. 
Sometimes  the  debility  is  very  considerable,  and  even  alarming,  with  a  slow, 
weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  a  purplish  or  livid  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  duration  of  the  aflfection  varie?^  with  the  length  of  the  remiBsion,  but  on 
the  average,  is  about  eight  da^^s.  Sometimes  the  cases  are  much  milder;  nneJ, 
aa  in  other  epidemics,  there  Is  every  grade,  from  q  scarcely  observable  disorder 
to  the  greatest  io tensity  of  which  the  disease  is  susceptible. 

The  course  of  symptoms  above  detailed  bears  a  considerable  resemblnnoe 
to  that  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  two  affections  have  sometimes  been  confounded. 
The  pcrjaovcring  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  cutaneous  eruptions  are,  how- 
ever, Fuffieicntly  diagnostic  of  the  dengue*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cauMt 
of  the  two  affections  miy  sometiraea  prevail  at  the  same  time:  in  which  case, 
the  yellow  fever  may  take  on  some  of  tlie  characters  of  this  peculiar  epidemic, 
and  the  diagnosis  bo  rendered  more  difficult.  Another  striking  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases  is  the  great  difference  in  their  results.  The  yellow 
fever  is  very  often  fatal,  the  dengue  almost  never. 

Cause. — No  other  cause  of  this  affection  is  known  than  epidemic  influence. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  contagion ;  but  the  proofs  of  this  arc  insufficient.  Coatt- 
glous  affections  do  not  so  rapidly  di?i»ppear  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  that,  when  families  are  attacked,  it  is  not  a  single  memher 
of  the  family  that  is  first  affected,  and  afterwards  at  a  certain  period  several 
others;  but  ahuost  all  are  seized  at  once^  or  in  rapid  sucees^on,  eo  thiit  there 
are  not  enough  well  to  attend  on  the  sick.  This  epidemic  differs  from  almotl  i 
all  others  in  the  numbers  affected  in  proportion  to  the  population*  Tbe  great 
majority  of  the  people  usually  suffer.  The  epidemic  which  in  this  rei=*pect 
most  nearly  rcHcmblea  it,  is  the  influenza.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  persons 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  ages  from  earliest  infancy  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  period  of  incubation  is  extremely  variable,  being  in  some  in- 
ataneoSi  as  aeeerted,  so  short  as  twenty-four  hours^  and  extending  in  others  to 
ten  days. 

PnHjno»h — ^This  is  almost  always  favourable.     Perhaps  no  dif^ase  with  so 
much  severity  nf  symptoms  is  so  seldom  fatal.     When  death  occurs,  it  i^M 
almnst  always  in  consequence  of  some  incidental  complication,  or  of  the  grO^H 
previous  weakness  of  the  patient,  as  in  very  advanced  life. 

Tir*tfmriit. — Where  all  the  patients  recover,  treatment  is  to  be  employed 
simply  to  palliate  and  aneviate.  An  emetic,  administered  at  the  very  earliest 
poriotl,  is  4=aid  sometimeB  to  have  arrested  its  progress;  but  so  disagreeable  i 
remedy  will  probably  not  be  go n end ly  resorted  to  in  an  affection  attended 
with  so  little  danger  Some  gentle  aperient  may  be  given  early  in  the  attiiek, 
and  ?:ubse<|iieiitly  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined,  W^hen  the  skin  is  hH 
and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  other  refrigerant  diaphoretic  may  b©  adminis- 
tered. In  very  violent  cases  of  headoche,  a  small  bleeding  bag  been  recAiD- 
mcnded  as  affording  relief.  But  the  most  important  remedies  are  anodyDeVi  j 
to  relieve  the  cxcjuisite  pains.  Of  these  opium  is  the  most  efficient.  It  mty 
be  given  in  any  quantity  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  effect^  bo  that  it  io 
not  occasion  stupefaction.  When  there  is  no  nausea,  it  is  probably  best 
given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  In  light  cases,  the  cannphomted  lii 
tore  of  opium  i&  sufficient.     The  warm  bath  might  be  expected  to 
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relief.  It  is  often  advisable  to  counteract  the  depressed  state  of  the  system 
by  stimulants,  as  by  wine,  the  mak  liquorsi  or  even  brandy;  and  nutritious 
food  should  be  given  at  the  same  time.  Some  practitioners  treated  their 
patients  on  the  expectant  plan;  prescribing  rest,  a  recumbent  position,  cold 
to  the  head,  hot  pediluvia,  and  a  regulated  diet. 


CLASS  II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  above  title  does  not  exactly  designate  the  diseases  belonging  to  this 
class.  It  is  used,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  applica- 
tion. As  already  stated  (page  232),  the  second  class  embraces  constitutional 
affections,  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
system,  but  not  in  all  parts  ai  the  same  time.  This  want  of  universality 
excludes  them  from  the  first  class ;'  and,  as  they  frequently  occupy  several 
different  organs  at  once,  and  may  pass  from  one  organ  to  another  during  the 
same  attack,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  category  of  affections  strictly  local. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  place  in  this  class  are  rheumatism  and  gout. 
There  are  others  that  properly  belong  to  it,  but,  for  convenience  sake,  are 
considered  elsewhere.  One  of  these  is  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease. 
This  is  certainly  a  constitutional  affection,  and  may  show  itself  in  any  one 
part,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time.  But  the  local  affec- 
tions are  of  so  fixed  a  character,  are  in  some  instances  so  strongly  marked, 
and  are  so  universally  looked  upon  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  that  they 
are  advantageously  described  rather  in  reference  to  their  position  than  their 
nature.  Hence,  I  have  treated  of  what  concerns  the  disease  generally  under 
general  pathology,  and  propose  to  treat  of  its  local  exhibitions,  as  phthisis, 
external  scrofula,  mesenteric  disease,  &c.,  among  the  local  affections  belonging 
to  the  third  class.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  carcinoma  or  cancer, 
and  to  melanosis.  Syphilis,  in  it«  advanced  stages,  would  also  be  attached  to 
the  present  class,  were  it  admitted  into  this  work;  but  it  is  so  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  surgical  disease,  and  so  fully  treated  of  by  surgical  writers,  that 
it  may  be  omitted,  without  inconvenience,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine.  With  regard  to  rheumatism  and  gout,  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
fever  which  attends  them  should  rank  them  in  the  first  class  ;  but  fever  is 
not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  these  diseases;  and,  when  it  occurs,  is 
probably  in  general  secondary,  and  dependent  on  the  local  affection. 

Article  I. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Syn. — Rheumatismus. 

Rheumatism  (from  J&cv^a,  rheum  or  flux)  is  a  constitutional  affection,  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  irritation  or  inflammation,  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
system  are  liable.  Its  general  characters  might  have  been  described,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  as  one 
of  the  specific  forms  of  these  affections ;  while  its  appearance  in  particular 
parts,  organs,  or  tissues  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  department  of 
special  diseases.  But  it  so  frequently  occupies  many  parts,  at  the  same  time 
or  successively,  in  the  same  attack,  and  presents  fo  strong  an  individuality  in 
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wliatever  part  it  may  exist,  that  it  is  most  convcnicBtly  conBidered  ns  one 
disease  whererer  it  iiiaj  appear,  and  therefore  as  b^longiDg  to  this  section  of 
the  work.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  gaut,  under  the  common  d^ig- 
natioQ  of  arthritis  j  and^  according  to  Dr,  Chapman,  the  application  to  it  of 
the  name  rlieumatisra  first  occurs  in  Ballonius's  treatise,  **/?<?  Rhmimatumoy 
&c,/'  published  in  Paris  in  1042.  It  is  considered  by  most  writers  to  he 
peculiar  to  some  one,  or  to  a  few  of  the  tissues,  as  the  fibrous,  muscular,  and 
i*erous.  I  believe  that  it  may  affect  one  or  all  of  them )  and  proofs  of  the 
fact  will,  I  think,  be  aiforded  in  the  followmg  pages. 

Eheumatisni  may  be  divided^  according  to  its  seat,  or  its  grade  of  excit€- 
ment.  Thus,  some  writers  treat  of  it  under  the  heads  of  articular  and  mus- 
cular rlieumatism,  the  former  occupying  the  joints,  the  latter  the  muscles; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  though  the  disease  is  often  situated  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  parts,  it  yet  quite  as  frequently  occupies  both,  to  ft 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  same  attack,  A  better  division  is  that  founded 
upon  difference  in  grade;  and,  for  convenience  of  description,  the  four  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  recognised: — 1.  the  amfc,  in  which  violent  local  inflam- 
mation is  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  or  fever; 
2.  the  iubacutfij  in  which  the  in^ammation  is  loss  violent,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  fever;  3.  the  rhrojiie^  which  is  characterized  by  long  duration,  and  the 
lowest  grade  of  inflammatory  action^  and  4.  the  rtervoit^^  in  which  there  is 
neither  iufltimmation  nor  fever^the  disease  consisting  exclusively  in  irritation, 
and  that  directed  especially  to  the  nervous  tissue, 

1.  Acute  lih^umafism. 

Si/mpfomMf  CWrW|  €&c.— Fever  invariably  attends  this  form  of  the  diacMe, 
Itjs  said  sometimes  to  precede  the  inflammation;  but  this  event  is  rare.  The 
primary  symptoms  nre  generally  loc^l.  In  the  great  majority  of  crises,  they 
show  tlieniselvcs  in  the  extremities,  and  usually  first  in  the  lower  The  dis- 
ease may  be  confined  to  a  single  joint,  or  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  limb; 
but  much  more  frer|ueiit]y  it  affects  several  limbs,  aud  different  portiooa  of 
the  trunk,  jointly  or  successively;  and  occasionally  it  involves  almost  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  when  this 
lost  event  occurs,  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  severely  affected  than  the 
other.  The  small  joints,  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  nre  less  frequently 
inflamed  than  the  larger,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow. 

Somelimes  the  complaint  begins  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  eliffneas 
in  the  part,  which  soon  amounts  to  soreness  or  positive  pain,  especially  upon 
motion.  In  other  instances,  the  first  symptom  is  acute  and  violent  pain. 
Heat  and  swelling  soon  come  on ;  and^  when  the  pain  has  been  sharp  aad 
lancinating,  it  is  very  commonly  moderated  after  tumefaction.  Extreme 
soreness,  however,  remains,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  part  occaaoos 
EHiffering.  The  swelling  is  usually  tense  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  oden 
reddened,  witli  a  light  rose  colour  gradually  shading  off  into  that  of  ibd 
healthy  skin;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  natural  colour  la  in  no  degree 
altered. 

Commencing  generally  in  one  part,  the  inflammation  quickly  extends  to 
Others,  as  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  or  from  the  ankle  or  knee  of  one  side 
to  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other ;  then  to  the  wrist  or  elbow ;  some- 
times in  its  progress  attacking  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  distant  parti 
in  succession ;  and  often  declining  or  disappearing  in  one  seat,  after  fixil 
upon  another.  The  swelling  of  the  deserted  joint  does  not  immcMJiately  si 
side  with  the  pain,  but  usually  becomes  softer,  and^  instead  of  being  firm 
elastic,  will  often  pit  somewhat  upon  pressure*     Not  unCrequently,  a  j 
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Jb  attacked  a  second  time,  and  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth  time,  or  even 
more  freqaentlj,  before  the  disease  ends.  In  some  cases,  the  inflammation 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints ;  in  others,  it  affects 
more  especially  the  muscles;  in  others  again,  both  structures  are  involved, 
and  indeed  all  the  tissues;  the  whole  limb  being  swollen,  tense,  and  ex- 
tremely tender.  In  the  joints,  the  disease  may  be  conflned  to  the  ligaments, 
or  may  aflcct  also  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  former  case,  the  swelling 
is  firm  and  elastic,  in  the  latter  often  somewhat  soft  and  fluctuating,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  latter  condition  is 
especially  observable  in  the  knee,  where  fluctuation  may  be  perceived  on 
each  side  of  the  patella.  The  swelling  is  usually  greater  in  the  more  Super- 
ficial joints,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  than  in  those  more  protected  by 
muscles,  as  the  hips  and  shoulders.  In  severe  cases,  the  suffering  is  often 
very  great.  The  pains,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  absent,  are  at  times  ^\ 
almost  excruciating,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  &o. ;  and  the  slight-  ^ 
est  movement,  or  the  least  jar  or  pressure,  produces  so  much  sufliering  th^t 
the  patient  does  not  dare  to  change  his  position,  and  dreads  the  approach  of 
any  one  to  his  bed. 

Very  soon  after  the  local  seizure,  rigors  and  other  symptoms  of  commenc- 
ing fever  are  experienced,  followed  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
akin,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst,  and  occasionally  headache.  The  fever 
is  almost  always  of  the  asthenic  character,  and  generally  of  a  violence  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  local  affiection,  though  not  invariably  so.  The  pulse 
is  full,  strong,  and  usually  not  very  frequent,  varying  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  not  exceeding  a 
hundred.  Kespiration  is  not  sensibly  disturbed,  while  the  disease  confines 
itself  to  external  parts.  The  surface,  though  warm,  is  less  heated  than  in 
most  other  fevers,  and  is  often  moist,  sometimes  indeed  bathed  in  copious 
sweats,  which  have  a  peculiar  sour  and  sickening  smell,  and  have  no  efliect 
in  relieving  the  inflammation  or  pain.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and 
thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  There  is  seldom  nausea  or  vomiting. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so.  The 
secretions  are  little  diminished,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  whiah  is 
scanty,  high  coloured,  and  disposed  to  let  fall  lateritious  sediments  upon 
cooling.  The  brain  is  usually  remarkably  exempt  from  disorder ;  the  patient 
being  seldom  delirious,  though  not  unfrequently  deprived  of  sleep  by  the 
violence  of  his  pains.  I  have,  however,  seen  delirium  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, without  any  reason  to  suspect  positive  cerebral  inflammation.  The 
fever  is  usually  remittent,  with  exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  often 
accompnied  with  an  increase  of  the  pains.  These  are  consequently  worse 
at  night,  and  relax  somewhat  with  the  fever  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  may  run  its  course,  and  very  often  does  so,  without  penetrat- 
ing any  of  the  great  cavities.  But  often,  also,  either  by  a  simple  extension, 
or  by  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammatory  action,  various  internal  organs  become 
affected,  and  the  case  very  seriously  complicated.  The  most  frequent  of 
these  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  and  investing  membranes 
of  the  heart,  constituting  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  The  fact  that  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  occasionally  originates  in  rheumatism,  and  even 
the  peculiar  liability  of  the  cardiac  membranes  to  become  inflamed,  have 
been  long  known  to  the  profession ;  but  Bouillaud  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
frequency  of  the  affection,  and  its  existence  in  many  cases  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  would  not  have  indicated  it.  According  to  that  author,  it 
occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Wm.  Budd 
states  that,  out  of  forty-three  cases  of  which  he  preserved  accurate  notes,  the 
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symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  tbe  heart  were  aneqniTOca]  in  twenty* 
one,  of  which  five  were  pericarditis.  (^Ikoeedie's  J^st.  o/Firact,  Med,)  lam 
convinced  that  this  is  a  much  krger  proportion  than-  occurs  in  this  oonntry. 
Prohably  our  energetic  practice  in  acute  rheumatism  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  difference.  According  to  Dr.  Budd,  the  period  at  which  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease comes  on  varies  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-seventh  day;  and,  though 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fuller  that  it  occurs  at  all  stages,  and  sometimes  even  pre- 
cedes the  inflammatioi)  of  the  joints,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  greater 
frequency  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.*  With  us,  acute  rheu- 
matism often  terminates  within  the  limits  stated  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  probably 
before  the  time  at  which  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  would  ensue,  were  the 
case  to  run  its  natural  course.  Endocarditis  is  much  more  frequent  than 
pericarditis ;  and,  when  the  latter  occurs,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  former.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both  affections  yield  to  proper 
remedies.  Pericarditis  is  more  immediately  dangerous,  endocarditis  leaves  the 
most  unpleasant  effects  behind  it.  In  the  former,  the  two  sur&oes  of  the 
pericardium  often  coalesce  in  case  of  recovery,  and  no  disagreeable  conse- 
quences ensue.  In  the  latter,  if  not  cured,  disease  of  tbe  valves  is  apt  to 
remain,  which  is  followed  in  time  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  ulti- 
mately by  death.  For  further  details  in  relation  to  these  affections^  their 
symptoms,  physical  signs,  anatomical  characters,  and  results,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  state 
that,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  pain  and  oppression  in 
the  precordial  region,  difficult  or  hurried  breathing  with  or  without  cough, 
palpitation,  inci  eased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  an  anxious,  disturbed,  or  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance,  supervene,  disease  of  the  heart  ma^  always 
be  suspected ;  and  a  close  examination  should  be  made,  by  means  of  auscul- 
tation and  percussion,  into  the  condition  of  that  organ  and  its  membranes. 
The  cardiac  affection  may,  indeed,  occur  without  announcing  itself  by  any 
of  these  symptoms,  and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  entirely  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner,  unless  sought  for  by  the  means  alluded  to.  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  here  that  some  caution  is  to  be  observed  not  to  draw  too 
hasty  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  from  the  circumstance 
that  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  auscultation ;  for  it  is  probable  that  they 
sometimes  arise  from  the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  highly  fibrinated 
blood,  independently  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  frequent  attendants  on  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  acute  rheumatism,  especially  in  its  advanced  stage. 
In  general,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  not  attended  by 
any  material  abatement  of  the  external  inflammation,  so  that  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  extension,  and  not  as  a  transfer  of  the  disease.  A  case, 
however,  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  young  lady  occurred  to  me,  in  which  a 
retrocession  of  the  inflammation  from  one  of  the  lower  extremities  was  fol- 
lowed by  disease  of  the  heart,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Either 
there  was  metastasis  here,  or  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  excitement  in 
the  central  organ  called  off  the  disease  from  the  limb  upon  the  principle  of 
revulsion.  It  is  said  that  rheumatism,  affecting  the  ligamentous  structure  of 
joints,  is  more  apt  to  extend  to  the  heart  than  the  same  affection.  Seated  in 
the  synovial  membranes.  Children,  when  affected  with  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, are  much  more  liable  to  this  complication  than  adults;  and  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  liability  appears  to  diminish  with  the  age.  Women 
ftre  said  also  to  be  moro  frequently  affected  than  men. 

*  See  TVfcKite  an  RUtmatitwi,  &e.,  by  Dr.  Henry  William  Fuller,  Am.  ed.,  1854,  p. 
166. 
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Next  to  the  membranea  of  the  heart,  the  plenra  is  probably  the  most  frc- 
qucn'i  seat  of  internal  rheumatic  inflammation.  Pleuritis,  however,  seems, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  disease;  or  at  least  to  occur 
simaltancously  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  brain  or  ita  investing  membranes  are  affected.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  seated  more  especially  in  the  membranes, 
though  an  irritation  is  undoubtedly  propagated  to  the  cerebral  substance. 
Disease  of  the  heart  has  generally  of  late  been  observed  in  these  cases,  and 
the  cerebral  affection  has  been  considered  by  some  as  depending  upon  the 
cardiac.  The  probability  is,  that  the  two  are  mere  coincidences,  depending 
upon  a  common  cause.  Pain  in  the  head,  with  increased  sensibility  to  light 
and  sound,  delirium,  and  coma,  are  signs  of  the  extension  of  rheumatism  to 
the  brain.  The  use  of  large  doses  of  quinia  in  acute  rheumatism  is  said  to 
have  occasioned  this  complication,  in  some  instances. 

The  peritoneum  is  said  to  be  sometimes  though  rarely  affected.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Occasionally,  violent 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  supervene  in  rheumatism,  but  oftener,  I 
believe,  in  other  forms  of  it  than  in  the  acute.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
relation  to  the  kidneys.  (See  Subacute  and  NervmiA  Kheumatismi.) 

A  variety  of  acute  rheumatism  denominated  hiliom  has  sometimes  been 
noticed,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts.  Its  peculiarities  may  be  dependent 
upon  two  causes.  The  transfer  or  extension  of  rheumatic  irritation  to  the 
liver  may  derange  the  functions  of  that  organ,  giving  rise  in  some  instances 
to  bilious  vomiting  from  an  excess  of  secretion,  in  others  to  yellowness  of  the 
tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin,  with  bilious  urine  and  clay-coloured  stools, 
from  a  suspension  of  the  secretion,  as  in  jaundice.  (See  Jaundice,^  But 
more  frequently,  the  rheumatism  is  coincident  with  an  attack  of  intermittent 
or  remittent  fever,  and  exhibits,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  the 
bilious  symptoms  and  paroxysmal  character  of  those  affections. 

The  disease  occasionally  assumes  an  adi/namic  character,  marked  by  d; 
minished  force  and  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  copious  sweats  during  si 
a  feeling  of  great  debility,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  metaftasis. 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  seldom  or  never  of  that  peculiar  kind  denomi- 
nated typhous. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  uncertain.  By  proper  remedial  mea- 
sures it  may  frequently  be  arrested  in  a  week  or  two ;  but  sometimes  it  runs 
on  for  six  weeks,  two  months,  three  months,  or  even  longer.  Perhaps  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks  is  the  ordinary  duration  under  judicious  treatment 
from  the  beginning.  In  its  course  it  not  unfrequently  exhibits  alternations  of 
amendment  and  aggravation ;  and  sometimes,  when  everything  promises  fairly, 
the  disease  resumes,  without  obvious  cause,  all  its  original  violence.  In  some 
cases,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  local  attacks  in  different  parts,  each  run* 
ning  a  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  recurring  again 
and  again  in  the  same  part.  In  any  one  position,  a  decline  of  the  disease  is 
indicated,  first  by  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  pain,  then  by  a 
softening  of  the  part,  so  that,  instead  of  being  tense  and  elastic  as  at  first, 
it  will  not  unfrequently  retain  for  some  time  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
lastly  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  the  general  disease  is 
about  to  give  way,  new  accessions  of  inflammation  cease,  or,  if  they  occur, 
exhibit  a  much  milder  character ;  the  violence  of  the  pain  everywhere  sub- 
sides ;  the  patient  loses  his  excessive  sensibility  to  impressions  from  without, 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  moderated  or  disappear.  Some  swelling  and 
soreness  are  apt  to  remain,  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  violence  of  the 
disease  is  passed ;  and  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles  are 
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frequently  left,  after  convalescence  has  been  long  established.  In  some  cases, 
the  febrile  movement  does  not  cease  with  the  obvious  inflammation,  being 
kept  up  probably  by  some  lurking  affection  of  the  internal  organs,  possibly 
by  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  more  or 
less  local  disease  is  not  unftcquently  left  after  the  fever  has  gone,  and  the 
acute  degenerates  into  chronic  rheumatism. 

Anatatmc<d  Characters, — ^The  blood  abounds  in  fibrin,  and  almost  always 
exhibits  the  huffy  coat  when  drawn  during  life,  and  allowed  to  coagulate. 
Indeed,  with  the  e^^ception  of  pneumonia,  there  is  no  one  of  the  phlegmasia 
in  which  these  characters  exist  so  strongly  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatisoii 
In  one  instance,  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  10.2 
parts  of  fibrin,  Uie  healthy  standard  being  3.  But  it  is  only  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  acute  pain  and  fever  that  this  excess  is  so  striking.  The  pro- 
portion -after  their  disappearance,  though  swelling  and  soreness  may  remain, 
is  sometimes  below  the  healthy  mean.  Dr.  Garrod  found  in  the  blood  of 
acute  rheumatism  no  more  uric  acid  than  exists  in  that  fluid  in  health,  that 
is,  only,  a  trace  (Lond,  Med.  Gaz,,  Feb.  1848);  and,  since  this  statement  was 
originally  made,  it  has  been  repeated  after  the  examination  of  a  great  number 
of  oases.  {Ibid,,  July,  1854.) 

After  death,  the  synovial  membranes  have  been  found  red  and  thickened, 
and  the  liquid  in  their  cavities  simply  increased,  without  material  alteration 
of  character.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  pus  has  been  observed  in  ih» 
joints,  and,  still  more  rarely,  false  membrane  and  albuminous  flooculi.  The 
fibro-cartilages  have  also  exhibited  evidences  of  inflammation  in  softening 
and  erosion.  Urate  of  soda  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  any  instance, 
detected  in  the  joints.  The  muscles  affected  by  the  disease  have  presented  a 
dark- red  colour,  with  softening,  and  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serum  into  their 
interstitial  cellular  tissue.  Signs  of  inflammation  have  also  been  noticed  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries.  The  internal  inflammations  attendant  on 
the  disease  leave  the  same  effects  behind  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Causes, — Almost  the  only  known  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
cold.  Moisture  increases  its  effect,  but,  in  all  probability,  only  by  serving 
as  a  more  rapid  conductor  than  the  dry  air.  The  cold  operates  most  power- 
fully* during  perspiration  from  previous  exercise  or  exposure  to  heat.  Sleep- 
ing in  damp  sheets  or  upon  the  damp  ground,  the  wearing  of  wet  clothes, 
exposure  to  cold  rains  without  subsequent  change  of  dress,  and  sitting  in  a 
damp,  cold  room,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  disease.  fVom  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  rheumatism,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  the  complaint  must  be  most  prevalent  in  damp, 
changeable  climates,  and,  as  relates  to  the  seasons,  in  the  latter  part  of  aa- 
tumn  and  in  spring. 

But  something  more  is  requisite  than  cold.  There  must  also  be  a  peculiar 
state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  form  of  disease.  There  must  be  a  rheu- 
matic diathesis.  In  what  this  diathesis  consists  has  not  been  discovered. 
There  arc  no  signs  by  which  its  existence  can  be  detected,  with  an  approach 
to  certainty.  Large  jointed,  musctflar,  and  lank  frames  are  probably  more 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  opposite  characteristics.  Men  are  more  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  than  women,  but  in  all  probability,  because  more  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature. .  The  predisposition  is  certainly  much  arocted 
by  age.  Children  under  ten  years,  and  adults  over  sixty,  are  seldom  attacked; 
and  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  is  probably  be- 
tween Meen  and  thirty-five  or  forty.  Among  the  most  powerful  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disease  is  a  previous  attack  of  it.  At  least,  persons  once  affected 
are  more  liable  to  the  compli^int  afterwards  than  they  had  previously  been; 
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and,  when  it  occnrs  in  the  old,  it  is  dimost  always  in  those  who  have  been 
attacked  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  I  think  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease  is  often  inherited.  It  is  yery  apt  to  exist  in  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  whether  inherited  or  not.  Debili^  appears  to  favor 
the  predisposition ;  though  full  and  vigorous  health  does  not  afford  protection. 
The  diathesis,  when  strong,  is  alone  sufficient  to  generate  the  disebse,  without 
the  aid  of  exciting  causes. 

Diagnons. — Gout  is  the  only  complaint  with  which  acute  rheumatism  is  liable 
to  be  confounded;  and  from  this  it  is  in  general  readily  distinguished.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  forms  of  jheumatism.  The  diag- 
nostic symptoms  will  be  more  conveniently  given  under  the  head  of  gout. 

PrognotU. — Acute  rheumatism,  though  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  is 
in  adults  very  seldom  immediately  fatal,  and,  if  properly  managed,  rarely 
leaves  any  fatal  effects  behind  it.  If  uncomplicated  with  the  internal  inflam- 
mations alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms,  it  may  almost  always  be 
conducted  to  a  favourable  issue.  Of  these  complications,  the  cerebral,  though 
comparatively  unfrequent,  is  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  caaes 
in  which  it  occurs,  most  fatal.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis  havo  been  already  alluded  to.  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  expressing  my  conviction,  that  these  dangers,  so  far  as  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  concerned,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  some  recent  practical 
treatises.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  more  than  a  single  case  of  fatal 
affection  of  the  heart  in  adults,  either  during  or  subsequent  to  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Id  children,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise.  In  these,  though  the  complaint 
is  comparatively  very  rare,  it  is  always  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  its  ten- 
dency to  give  rise  to  a  condition  of  the  heart,  ending  in  fatal  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation. 

2.  Svhacute  EheumatUm. 

Very  many  cases  of  rheumatism  occur,  so  limited  in  extent,  and  attended 
with  so  little  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  the  acute  variety ;  while  their  brief  duration  excludes  them  from  the 
chronic.  These  are  embraced  in  the  division  at  present  under  consideration. 
As  in  the  preceding  variety,  the  disease  may  in  this  affect  either  the  muscles 
or  the  joints ;  but,  while  in  the  acute  the  joints  are  most  frequently  affected, 
in  the  subacute,  the  precedence  belongs  to  the  muscles. 

S^ptoms,  Courscy  &c. — ^Two  or  more  joints  may  be  inflamed;  but,  in 
prolMkbly  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  at 
a  time;  as,  with  the  grade  of  action  often  present  in  these  cases,  an  extension 
to  several  of  the  articulations  simultaneously  would  give  rise  to  decided  fever, 
and  thus  constitute  acute  rheumatism.  The  local  symptoms  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  described  under  the  preceding  variety.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, is  usually  less  severe,  amounting  often  only  to  slight  aching  or  soreness. 
There  is  also  less  redness  and  heat,  and  the  swelling  is  less  tense  and  elastic. 
There  is  sometimes  increased  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  that  of  the 
lmrs»,  and  fluctuation  may  be  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint,  especially 
the  knee. 

In  the  muscular  form,  as  in  the  articular,  the  disease  may  extend  to  several 
nrascles,  or  be  limited  to  one.  It  very  frequently  extends  to  several  in  the 
aame  neighbourhood,  and  concerned  in  the  same  office.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  at  first  a  feeling  of  soreness,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  amounts 
to  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  becomed  acute  when  the  muscle  contracts.  In 
otherSi  the  patient  first  becomes  sensible  of  the  complaint  by  a  very  severe 
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sharp  lancinating];  pain,  which  seizes  the  mnscle  upon  some  occasion  when  it 
is  suddenly  called  into  action,-as  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  lift  a  burthen.  The  pain  is  sometimes  excruciating, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  repeat  the  motion  ;  and,  when  the  part  is 
necessarily  moved,  as  in  respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  the  suffering  is  very  great 
Ddring  the  intervals  of  motion,  there  is  generally  also  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
or  aching,  with  increased  heat,  and  the  part  is  usually  more  or  less  tender 
when  pressed.  Sometimes  there  is  tumefaction ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  con« 
siderable,  and  is  often  wanting.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  excited,  and  the 
general  heat  increased ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  scarcely  amounts  to 
fever.  Any  of  the  external  muscles  may  be  affected,  and  the  disease  often 
takes  a  name  according  to  its  seat.  The  internal  muscles  are  also  often  at- 
tacked either  primarily  or  secondarily. 

But  this  variety  of  rheumatism  is  not  confined  to  the  joints  and  muscles. 
It  is  probably  capable  of  attacking  any  of  the  tissues.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  nervous  sheaths,  producing  pain  upon 
pressure  along  their  course,  and  extending  an  irritation  to  the  nerves  them- 
selves, which  is  felt  in  pain  and  spasm  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distri- 
bntcd.  Many  of  the  severe  and  complicated  nervous  disorders  both  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  parts,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spinal  column  when 
the  spinous  processes  are  pressed,  are  probably  owing  to  subacute  rheumatism 
in  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  liable  to  metastasis,  certainly  more 
so  than  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic.  In  the  acute,  the  inflammation  is  so 
severe  as  to  give  a  strong  direction  of  the  disordered  constitutional  tendencies 
to  its  own  seat;  in  the  chronic,  the  disease  appears  often  to  be  almost  local, 
and  indisposed  to  change.  In  the  subacute,  the  constitutional  tendency  is 
strong,  while  the  local  affection  is  so  feeble,  that  it  readily  yields  to  causes 
which  give  the  irritation  another  direction.  The  variety  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  highly  inflammatory  and  the  pure  nervous  forms. 

To  complete  a  view  of  subacute  rheumatism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
it  in  some  of  its  more  frequent  and  prominent  seats. 

In  the  Scalp. — ^The  subcutaneous  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scalp 
is  occasionally  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  It  is  known  by  head- 
ache, often  quite  severe,  soreness  of  the  scalp  on  pressure,  pain  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  the  presence  of  rheumatism  pre- 
viously, or  at  the  same  time,  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  These  symptoms 
will  in  general  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  nervous  or  sick  headache,  for 
which,  without  care,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken.  In  this  latter  affecdoUi 
pressure,  instead  of  causing  pain,  often  yields  relief. 

Jn  the  Eyes. — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  its  fibiDus  coat.  In  the  former  case,  the  motions  of  the  ball  are 
affected,  and  every  movement  which  tends  to  put  the  diseased  muscle  on  the 
stretch,  or  every  attempt  to  contract  it,  occasions  severe  pain.  When  all  the 
muscles  are  affected,  the  eye  is  held  firmly  in  one  position,  from  which  it 
cannot  move ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  When  the  sclerotica  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  the  ball  is  painful  to  pressux^^nd  a  dull  redness  may  some- 
times be  seen  through  the  conjunctiva ;  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  affection  from  ordinary  inflammation,  except  by  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  system 
at  the  time. 

In  the  Face, — ^The  masseter  muscle  is  sometimes  affected  with  rheumatic 
inflammation,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth,  and  great  alarm  is 
aometimes  created  under  the  apprehension  of  tetanus  or  look^  jaw.    It  is 
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sufficient  for  the  physician  to  be  aware  of  the  occasional  existence  of  such  A 
condition  of  the  muscle,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  so  gross  an  error. 

In  (he  Neck.— 'Under  the  name  of  stiff-neckj  wry-neck^  or  torticollis,  rheu- 
matism sometimes  exists  in  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  especially  in 
the  sterno-mastoid.  It  may  occupy  both  sides  of  the  neck  equally,  in  which 
case  the  head  is  held  stiffly  erect,  and  steadily  looking  forward ;  but  much 
more  frequently  one  side  only  is  disordered^  and  the  head  le  drawn  towards 
that  side,  usually  more  or  less  obliquely.  While  the  head  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest,  the  patient  is  easy,  or  feels  only  a  dull  aching ;  but  every  move- 
ment is  exquisitely  painful. 

In  the  Pariet^i  of  the  Chest. — P/eiirod[ywta.— This  complaint  is  not  unfre- 
quent.  It  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  severe,  acute,  and  generally  shifting  pain  in  the  side  upon  taking 
a  full  breath  or  coughing,  by  soreness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  upon  pressure, 
and  by  the  general  absence  of  fever.  It  resembles  pleurisy  considerably  in 
its  most  obvious  symptqms,  and,  when  attended,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  a 
slight  febrile  movement,  or  by  an  accidental  cough,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  it  can  be  made  out  only  by  attending  to  the  physical  signs.  (See 
Pleurisy,)  The  risk  of  confounding  the  two  affections  is  increased  by  the 
fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  arising  from  contraction  of  the  intercos- 
tals,  there  is  little  expansion  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  re- 
spiratory murmur  is  less  distinct,  and  percussion  somewhat  duller  than  in 
health.  As  other  muscles  about  the  chest  are  often  affected  at  the  same 
time,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain  upon 
attempting  to  twist  or  bend  the  trunk. 

In  the  Abdominal  Parietes. — This  is  a  very  rare  seat  of  rheumatism,  which 
nevertheless  does  sometimes  attack  the  abdominal  muscles,  producing  symp- 
toms that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  peritonitis,  though  distinguishable 
by  the  effect  of  movement,  and  the  want  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
the  former. 

In  the  Lumbar  Muscles. — Lumbago. — This  occupies  the  muscles  situated 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  sometimes  extending  up  the  spine,  sometimes  shoot- 
ing round  towards  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  upon  one  side  exclusively,  or 
upon  both.  It  is  often  first  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain, 
as  if  from  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  upon  attempting  toiise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, or  to  raise  a  burthen.  When  very  severe,  it  ooofines  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  in  one  position,  from  which  he  cannot  move  wiibout  exquisite  suffering. 
In  milder  cases,  the  patient  can  often  walk,  but  alwAys  stiffly,  and  generally 
partially  bent  forward  upon  the  hips,  with  the  spine  perfectly  rigid.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  and  may  even  be 
80  severe  and  extensive  as  to  comekirith  great  propriety  under  the  division  of 
acute  rheumatism.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  usually  forms  a  part  of  a  more 
extensive  affection.  The  effects  of  ^otfon,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure, 
sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the  violent  pains  of  malignant  fevers.  From 
inflammation  of  tho  kidneys  it  differs  in  wanting  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
pain  towards  the  groin,  the  retraction  of  the  testicles,  the  irritation  of  the 
urinary  passages,  and  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  characterize  that  disease ; 
as  also  in  the  more  decided  tenderness,  and  greater  pain  on  certain  motions 
which  bring  the  muscles  of  the  back  into  play.  Disease  of  the  spine  occa- 
sions also  severe  lumbar  pains,  which  are  sometimes  increased  by  motion ;  but 
there  is  less  pain  upon  pressure,  less  acuteness  in  the  symptoms,  and  more  or 
less  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  wanting  in 
lumbago.  0 

In  the  Hip. — Sciatica. — ^The  parts  about  the  hip  are  often  attacked  with 
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rheumatism,  wbicli  is  seated  sometimes  in  the  raoseles,  sometimes  in  the  joint 
or  ill  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  and  occasionally  alfw>,  there  is  reason  to  bfr 
lieve^  m  the  neurilema  of  the  sciatic  oerve,  fihowing  itself  by  tendemesa  tloi 
ha  course  of  that  nerve,  and  pain  with  other  disordered  sensations  in  the  coi 
ponding  thigh  and  leg.  The  simultancousi  occurrence,  or  previous  existent 
of  rheumatism  in  other  parts,  is  the  surest  diai^ostic  sign  of  this  affectii 
which  might  otherwise  bo  readily  confounded  with  neuralgic  pains,  or  th* 
having  theiT  origin  in  common  inflammation.  The  steadiness  of  the  pail 
which  is  rather  null  than  acute,  and  its  increase  when  the  patient  bccomi 
warm  in  bed,  are  other  signs  of  it^  rheumatic  character.  Sciatica,  howeri 
is  more  frequently  chronic  than  either  acute  or  subacute. 

In  the  Ifi'iirt. — The  subacute  form  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  apt  to  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.     I  believe  that  it  is  more  frequently  the  on[ 
of  serious  organic  disease  of  the  h6nrt  than  the  acute  variety ;  at  least,  of  tl 
cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  originating  in  rheumatism  which  h»ve  coi 
under  my  notice,  I  am  confident  that  the  larger  number  hare  succeeded 
ternal  attacks  of  rhcumatismj  too  moderate  or  limited  to  be  considered  as 
longing  to  the  acute  variety,  as  defined  in  this  work.     It  is  this  form,  t 
which  is  most  likely  to  seize  upon  the  muscular  stracture  of  the  heart,  prod 
ing,  according  to  its  severity^  immediate  death,  or  severe  pains,  palpitatioi 
oppresaion,  &e.,  and  not  un frequently  terminating  in  a  chronic  affection  wii 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  organ.     Cases  of  sudden  death,  leaving  nO 
satisfactory  post-mortem  evidences  of  their  cause,  are,  I  believe,  occasionalF* 
attributable  to  the  transfer  to  the  heart,  or  the  original  occurrence  in  the  heai 
of  a  rheumatic  irritation  bo  severe  as  wholly  to  disable  the  organ,  or  the 
of  it  aifected,  from  contracting, 

/ft  the  Alimentftrf/  CanaL — Instances  of  subacute  rhenmatiim  in  the 
phagvs  sometimes  occur,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and  se' 
pain  in  swallowing,  but  they  are  rare.  In  the  ttomach  it  is  not  uncommon, 
producing,  according  as  it  attacks  the  mu^ular  or  mucous  coat,  sovere  pain, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  gre;tt  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  a  sens^  of 
heat,  weight,  and  oppression,  w^h  naui^ea  and  vomiting;  and  sometimes  ihe  two 
sets  of  symptoms  arc  combined.  Another  not  unfrei|uent  seat  of  rheumatism, 
not  sufficiently  noticed,  I  think,  by  authors  generally,  is  the  mmcuhr  coat  of 
the  fjowek.  The  patient  complains  of  a  constant  aching  in  some  portion  of 
the  bowel,  especmlly  tf  the  a^tcending  or  descending  colon,  which  is  increased 
at  times  into  the  most  ^iolent  pain,  whenever  the  muscular  coat  is  stimulated 
into  contraction  by  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  by  purgative  medicine.  Some- 
times the  muscle  is  so  severely  affected,  that  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  contract, 
and  obstinate  constipation  ensues.  Thercjs  generally  tenderness  on  pressure, 
within  a  limited  portion  of  the  abdomenir  The  disease  may  often  be  recog- 
nized from  occurring  upon  ihe  retrocession  of  an  external  attack,  or  in  in- 
dividuals  known  to  be  subject  to  rheumatism.  It  differs  from  colic  in  being 
less  decidedly  spasmodic,  and  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bowel,  in  the  much  less  violence  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 
Kheumatism  sometimes  also  attacks  the  mucotu  coat  of  the  b^ttreh,  produeiof 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Every  practitioner,  I  presume,  is  familiar  witkj 
instances,  in  which  subacute  externa!  rheumatii^m  has  alternated  with  one 
those  affections.  There  is  no  reason,  whatever,  for  considering  the  dieea 
essentially  different  in  its  two  seats. 

In  (hs  Diaphmtjm. — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  diaphragm ;  txA 
there  is  probably  no  seat  in  which  it  is  more  painful  and  distresfcing.  A 
"evere  p/iiu  shoots  from  the  epigastriutdHo  the  spine,  fcometimea  through 

dy,  somelimea  circularly  along  the  edgo  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  violent 
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18  increased  to  agony  bj  every  attempt  to  takef  a  full  inspiration.  Breathings 
which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  ribs,  is  often  very  difficalt  and  oppressed^ 
and  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  saffocation.  Hiccough,  the  sardonic 
laugh,  and  delirium,  are  said  occasionally  to  attend  the  complaint.  The 
swallowing  of  food  produces  acute  pain  at  the  point  where  the  oesophagus 
penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  the  food  is  rejected  in  consequence 
of  the  spasm  thus  excited.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
IB  affected,  and  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  side. 

.  In  the  Liver  and  Kidney/. — In  both  these  glands,  attacks  simulating  ordi- 
nary inflammation  occasionally  happen,  in  rheumatic  individuals,  either 
originally  or  by  metastasis,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  with  the 
other  forms  of  internal  subacute  rheumatism.  When  the  liver  is  affected, 
there  arc  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  a  jaundiced 
hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting,  or  mclaena. 
In  the  nephritic  affection,  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  shooting  towards  the  groin,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  testi- 
cle, but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  copious  deposition  of  urates  which 
characterizes  gout,  nor  so  urgent  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  as  in 
ordinary  nephritis.  Tho  complaint,  whether  in  the  liver  or  kidney,  is  at- 
tended, as  a  general  rule,  with  much  less  fever  than  ordinary  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  and  very  seldom  ends  unfavourably. 

In  relation  to  other  organs  little  need  be  said.  Neither  the  hrain  nor  its 
membranes  are  often  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  involved  by  its  contiguity 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pleurodynia;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
inflammation  may  sometimes  penetrate  from  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the 
peritoneum.  The  uterus  is,  I  believe,  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism ; 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhoei,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  were  nothing  more  than  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion.* llheumatism  also  occasionally  attacks  the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It 
has  even  been  noticed  in  the  skin,  either  confined  to  one  part,  or  attacking 
several  parts  successively,  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  exquisite 
sensitiveness,  so  that  the  slightest  friction  produces  severe  pain,  or  as  a 
steady  aching  or  feeling  of  soreness,  or  a  sharp  pricking  or  darting  pain  of 
a  neuralgic  character,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  excited  sometimes 
by  the  touch.  {Archives  Gin.,  3e  s6r.,  xii.  120J  • 

The  duration  of  subacute  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  treatment.  It  is  often  relievS  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  sometimes  runs  on  for  weeks  or  months  if  neglected,  degenerating,  in 
the  latter  case,  into  the  chronic  form.  Though  much  more  readily  subdued 
than  the  acute,  it  is  much  iirt>re  liaUft  to  return  quickly. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  theAamb  as  those  of  the  acute  variety.  Tho 
complaint  is  very  apt  to  result  fmn  a  partial  exposure  to  cold,  as  from  small 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  the  uncovering,  in  a  cold  place,  of  a  part  of  the  body 
usually  protected.  It  is  said  that  sudden  muscular  movements,  or  violent 
straining,  are  apt  to  induce  the  disease.  They  may  sometimes  do  so  when 
a  strong  predisposition  to  it  exists ;  but  more  frequently,  when  supposed  to 
be  the  cause,  they  merely  serve  to  make  known  to  the  patient  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  When  the  constitutional  tendency  is  very  strong,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  anything  excitant  may  serve  to  bring  on  the  local  affection,  such 
as  stimulant  drinks,  or  heatin^g  articles  of  food.  Some  individuals  have  a 
peculiar  predisposition  to  this  ^rm  ^rheumatism. 

*  For  Bome  supposed  eases  ofrheumatiBm  of  the  uierns,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  £. 
Taylor,  of  New  xork,  in  the  Jhner,  Joum.  of  Med.  Seitnees  for  July,  184&. 
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rendering  the  life  of  the  patient  miserable,  and  wearing  him  out  at  last  by 
the  incessant  pains.  In  some  instances,  too,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the 
joints,  the  synovial  membrane  ulcerates,  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  abscesses 
form  in  the  soft  parts  and  discharge  externally ;  and  the  patient  is  at  last 
worn  out  by  hectic  fever ;  or  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone  granulate  and 
unite,  forming  complete  anchylosis.  But  I  have  before  mentioned  my  im- 
pression that,  in  these  cases,  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation  has  been 
superinduced.  It  is  highly  probable  that'  chronic  diseases  of  the  internal 
organs  are  occasionally  of  a  rheumatic  nature ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  sup- 
position, that  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heaft  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  that  organ. 

The  duration  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  altogether  irregular.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  years,  or  a  lifetime.  Many  persons  affected  with  it  have 
intervals  of  comparative  comfort,  recovering  their  health  more  or  less  com- 
pletely during  summer,  to  relapse  again  in  winter,  or  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  to  the  changes  of  which  Aiey  become  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, 80  as  frequently  to  anticipate  them  before  they  are  obvious  to  others. 

The  causes  of  this  form  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the  acute ;  but  the 
predisposition  to  it  is  not  strongest  in  the  same  individuals.  Age  has  great 
influence  in  ihis  respect.  The  old  are  peculiarly  liable  to  chronic  rheumatism, 
though  seldom  attacked  by  the  acute. 

The  complaints  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are  common  and  scrofu- 
lous inflammation,  and  sometimes  possibly  paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  From 
the  former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  occurrence  in  individuals  known  to 
be  rheumatic,  its  frequently  shifting  character,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  sense  of  coldness  which  some- 
times attends  it,  and  its  aggravation  by  wet  damp  weather,  and  by  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  A  muscle  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  by  rheu- 
matism or  by  palsy,  but  the  march  of  the  disease  is  so  different  that,  if 
proper  investigation  be  made,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

4.  Nervous  Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  very  often  assumes  the  form  of  irritation,  without  the  least 
sign  of  inflammatory  action.  It  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  nervous 
system,  evincing  itself  by  pain,  or  other  disordered  sensation,  and  by  irregu- 
larities of  the  motive  power ;  or  it  may  affect  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
or  any  one  of  the  organs,  producing  derangement  of  function  in  the  part  or 
organ  affected.  The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  it  can,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  known  to  be  rheumatism  ?  The  answer  simply  is, 
that  these  irritations  often  alternate  with,  supersede,  or  are  superseded  by 
inflammatory  attacks  of  rheumatism^  without  the  operati<Hi  of  any  discover- 
able additional  cause.  A  patient ^will  be  attacked  with  a  neuralgic  pain  in 
the  face,  dyspeptic  sensations  in  tl^  stomach,  or  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
which  will  instantly  cease  upon*he  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  subacute 
rheumatism  in  one  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  and  return  upon  the  retrocession 
of  the  latter  affection.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
the  same  peculiar  state  of  system,  the  same  predisposition  or  diathesis,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  both  these  modes  of  derangement,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  signs  of  the  real  disease,  the  essence  of  which  escapes  our  notice. 

But  the  particular  disorders  of  sensation  and  function,  which  fall  under  this 
head,  are  so  precisely  like  those  of  a  similar  variety  of  gout,  that  it  would  be 
useless  repetition  to  treat  of  them  particularly  in  this  place  ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  reader  ||  the  subject  of  nervous  goui.  In  fact, 
the  only  mode  of  deciding,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  these  disorders,  whether 
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it  belonga  to  rheumatistm  or  to  grrat,  is  to  notice  witli  wLicli  of  these  diieisei, 
in  their  Inflammatory  forms,  it  is  apt  to  be  asisociated  or  to  alternate;  md,  if 
no  such  association  or  alternation  exist  in  the  case,  which  is  a  very  rare  dr- 
cumstance,  then  to  ascertain  what  are  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  indi* 
vidua!.  Yet,  that  there  ia  some  real  diSerence,  though  it  may  altogether  escape 
our  powers  of  obscrvationi  is  prored  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  irritation  is 
connected  with  infljimmation,  the  latter  almost  aJways  aasnmes  the  same  form 
in  the  siuna  individual,  whether  that  form  be  gout  or  rbeumatisun.  There  ii 
one  form  of  nervous  disorder  supposed  to  be  not  unfrcquently  of  rheuinatie 
origio,  which  does  not  equally  occur  in  gout,  probably  io  conseqaence  of  the 
age  at  which  it  generally  makes  its  attack ;   I  allude  to  chorea. 

To  give  a  very  general  idea  of  these  derangements,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  rheumatic  irritation  may  assume  the  form  of  neuralgic  pains  in  any 
part  of  the  body  j  of  vertigo,  dizziness,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  perverted 
vision,  &c»,  when  it  affects  tb©  brain  j  of  hurried  or  irregular  breatbing,  aad 
even  violent  dji^pnuea,  in  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  of  palpitations,  opprfi* 
sion,  and  precordial  distress,  in  the  heart;  of  dysipeptic  sensations,  nausea  flf 
vomiting,  spasm,  (Sec.,  in  the  stomach  ;  of  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels;  and  of 
painful  sensation,  and  perverted  function  in  the  liver^  kidneys,  and  genitnts. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  variety  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the 
others  J  but  there  is  a  different  condition  of  system  in  the  individuals  snbjoet 
to  it,  which  determines  this  rather  than  the  inflammatory  forms.  A  predo- 
minance of  the  nervous  temperament,  sedentary  habits,  abstemioas  modet  of 
living,  and,  generally,  whatever  tends  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  ftystem, 
large,  may  be  considered  as  favouring  the  production  of  nervous  r he u Dial " 
Hence,  it  is  most  frequent  in  females,  students,  and  professional  meD| 
cially  those  of  tern  prate  lives. 

Though  a  painful,  sometimes  alarming,  and  in  many  instances  a 
harassing  disease,  it  is  not  often  really  dangerous;  and  persons  subject  to  it 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  occasionally,  after  passing  the  pritoe  of 
life,  find  the  tcnduucy  to  it  to  diminish  or  cease  altogether.  It  is  true  that  it 
sometimes  seizes  upon  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  or  stomach  with  a  fatal  vio- 
lence j  but  these  cases  are  rare;  and,  when  death  occurs  in  the  couree  of  tic 
disease,  it  is  much  more  frequently  from  the  supervention  of  $omt  organic 
affection,  than  from  the  simple  uncomplicated  irritation. 

Nature  of  Rhettmatitm, 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  difi*erent  forma  of  rheumatism,  we  are  now  pre- 
^red  to  consider  its  nature.  The  opinion  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  that  this 
disease  was  dependent  on  a  peculiar  offending  matter  pervading  the  system; 
and,  even  at  the  present  time,  not  a  fow  pathologista  are  disposed  to  ascribe 
its  peculiarities  to  the  abnormal  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  circulation,  whieh, 
according  to  Dr.  Front,  is  the  lactic,  acco  Jing  to  others,  the  uric  acrd.  But 
there  is  so  utter  a  want  of  proof  as  to  the  uniform  existence  of  any  such  offend- 
ing cause  in  rheumatism,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledg0|  tk 
opinion  must  be  looked  on  as  purely  speculative.* 

*  Dr.  Garrod  found  in  tli«  b1ao<!,  in  aoutc  rheumfitiamt  only  that  proportion  of  ink 
add  which  exists  in  health  r  but  Br.  Maclagan,  of  EdiubupgU»  io  *  few  eihios  whi^Jj  lit 
CinLQiitiedf  discovered  an  excess  both  of  aric  acid  and  tir«*a,  and  is  rlt9poi»e<l  to  bcU«tr«  Utm 
sack  an  eiceaa  ia  general.  {Ed,  Month,  Journ.  of  M^d.  5ti.,  X.  S.,  t,  21.)  BiU  bdbrt 
this  bumoml  opinion  of  tho  nature  of  rheumatism  cnn  be  admitted  %»  C9tabti»hed»  it  il 
Ddoeasarj  to  demonstrAte  oot  only  the  pre»enc«  of  (he  offeiidmg  matter  in  no  liifti 
Damber  of  iastiLnees  uj  to  leare  no  room  1^  reasonable  doubt  that  it  ie  unirtftal  i» 
ihif  diaeafle,  but  aleto  Its  ttbaoaoe  in  otlior  febrile  and  inllamm&toiy  af^cctiuaa.    Kov 
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Another  notiop  is,  that  the  disease  is  nothiDff  more  than  ordinary  inflam- 
mation,  owing  any  peculiarities  which  it  may  ezhihit  to  the  tissue  in  which  it 
IB  seated.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  inflammatory. 
It  is  often  purely  nervous,  and  no  explanation  of  its  nature  is  admissible, 
which  does  not  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Besides,  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, occupying  precisely  the  same  parts,  presents  diflferent  phenomena. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  is  peculiar,  and 
that  it  owes  this  peculiarity,  not  to  the  character  of  the  cause,  but  to  some 
unexplained  condition  of  the  system,  called  the  rheumatic  predisposition  or 
diathesis.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  this  diathesis  is  in  itself  a  mor- 
bid state,  in  fact,  the  true  disease,  and  that  the  irritation  and  inflammation 
by  which  it  is  recognized,  are  merely  symptoms  of  its  full  developement.  That 
the  rheumatic  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  inflammation,  is  shown  chiefly 
by  its  shifting  character,  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  mere  irritation  or 
functional  disorder,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppu- 
ration, even  in  the  most  violent  cases. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatism. 

1.  Of  Aoutb  Rheubiatism. — When  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the 
inflammation  severe,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  freedom  proportionate 
to  the  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  pulse. 
It  is  never  proper  to  bleed  for  the  pain  alone.  This  is  often  extremely  severe, 
where  there  is  comparatively  little  activity  of  inflammation,  or  vigour  of  cir- 
culation. The  pulse,  and  the  obvious  amount  of  local  disease,  as  exhibited 
by  the  heat,  swelling,  tension,  and  redness,  are  much  surer  guides  than  the 
degree  of  pain.  The  loss  of  blood  is  generally  borne  well ;  and  the  operation 
may  often  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  called  for  by  the  symptoms.  The 
quantity  to  be  taken  at  each  time  must  vary  with  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
circulation.  The  orifice  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  pulse  begins  to  flag; 
and  syncope,  or  an  approach  to  it,  should  never  be  aimed  at.  Generally,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a  robust  individual,  with  a 
strong  pulse.  One  or  two  full  bleedings  are  generally  sufficient  3  and,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  become  more  frequent,  with  diminished  strength,  the 
remedy  should  no  longer  be  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bleeding  alone  often  fails  to  cure  the  disease. 
Carried  to  great  excess,  it  may  cause  such  a  collapse  of  the  vessels  that  they 
cannot  support  the  inflammatory  process;  but  the  disease  does  not  necessarily 
cease,  under  such  circumstances,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  The 
morbid  tendency  may  still  exist,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
vascular  actions  to  inflammation,  is  still  competent  to  the  production  of  irrita- 
tion even  of  a  violent  character.  No  longer  attracted  externally  by  the  local 
disease,  it  may  fix  upon  one  of  the  internal  and  vital  organs,  with  even  fatal 
intensity.  Sudden  death  has  resulted  from  an  apparent  transfer  of  rheumatic 
irritation  from  the  exterior  to  the  neart,  after  copious  depletion.  The  remedy 
must,  therefore,  be  used  with  caution;  and,  though  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  freely,  there  are  many  others  in  which  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  and  some  in  which  it  is  altogether  forbidden.  In  feeble  and 
anemic  individuals,  it  should  not  be  employed  unless  in  obedience  to  some 
urgent  necessity. 

aeid  in  the  breath,  perspiratioii,  and  urine  is  so  common  in  complaints  haring  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  rheumatism,  that  eren  if  it  should  be  shown  to  be  always  present 
in  this  affection,  which  it  has  not  been,  we  should  be  justified  simply  in  considering  it  as 
a  result  of  morbid  processes  common  to  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and  not  as  the 
essential  characteristio  and  essence  of  the  former.  {NoU  to  the/owth  edition.) 
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Purging  is  probably  not  less  cflScacious  than  venesection.  Nature  occasion- 
ally points  out  this  remedy  by  curing  an  external  attack,  through  the  super- 
vention of  diarrhoea.  The  purgation  should  be  active,  but  not  drastic.  Senni 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and,  when  there  is 
torpor  or  congestion  of  the  liver,  calomel,  alone  or  in  combination,  are  gene- 
rally suitable  articles  to  begin  with.  The  purgation  should  be  repeated  ererj 
other  day ;  but,  after  the  first  or  second  occasion,  it  will  usually  be  sufficient 
to  employ  sulphate  of  magnesia  alone,  or  combined  with  magnesia  and  wine  of 
colchicum,  as  recommended  by  Scudamore.  This  mixture  is  well  adapted  to 
cases  originally  mild,  or  in  which  the  excitement  has  been  reduced  by  deple- 
tion."*"  Should  the  bowcLs  become  irritable,  the  purgation  should  be  suspended. 
An  objection  to  purging  is  the  difficulty  of  changing  position;  but  this  may 
generally  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  bed-pan. 

The  refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  well  adapted  to  the  earliest  and  most  in- 
flammatory stage  of  the  disease.  Tartar-emetic  and  nitre  form  an  excellent 
combination.  From  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  maybe  given  dissolved  in  water,  at  intervals  of 
one,  two,  or  three  hours.  Citrate  of  potas.<ta,  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture  or 
effervescing  draught,  may  be  used,  if  the  former  combination  offend  the  stomach. 
These  remedies  may  be  aided  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  if  not  too 
inconvenient  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  patient.  The  object, 
in  the  use  of  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned,  is  not  so  much  to  induce  per- 
spiration, as  to  sustain  a  moderate  sedative  impression  upon  the  circulation. 
The  old  plan  of  heaping  bed-clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  forcing  copious 
sweat  by  draughts  of  hot  water  or  herb  teas,  has  been  abandoned  as  generally 
useless,  if  not  injurious. 

Very  soon  afCer  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  having  been 
thoroughly  evacuated,  and  blood,  if  deemed  advisable,  taken  from  the  arm, 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bed-time,  to  allay  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  procure  sleep.  A  grain  of  each,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  tbe 
end  of  t¥ro  hours,  and  increased  somewhat  as  the  system  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  The  ipecacuanha  is  advisable  to  correct  the 
stimulant  tendency  of  the  opium.  After  a  few  days,  when  excitement  has 
been  considerably  subdued  by  depletion,  this  combination  may  be  given 
steadily,  at  certain  intervals,  through  the  day  and  night,  so  as  to  keep  the 
system  always  under  its  influence.  Ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  to  the  opiate  influence.  Sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  half 
'^  the  quantity.  Should  it  be  doubtful  whether  excitement  has  been  sufficiently 
reduced  for  the  remedy,  as  just  recommended,  the  proportion  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  doubled,  unless  found  to  nauseate  the  patient. 

When  the  pulse  has  lost  its  tension,  and  especially  if  it  be  rather  feeble, 
advantage  will  accrue  from  combining  nowdered  guaiac  with  the  Dover^s 
powder.  The  guaiac  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the 
disease.     From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  it  may  be  given  with  each  dose.f 

Should  these  remedies  have  failed  to  make  the  desired  impression  at  the 
end  of  one  or  at  furthest  two  weeks,  or  should  the  disease  assume  in  any  respect 
a  threatening  character,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  calomel  with  a  view  to 
its  alterative  influence.     Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  its  use  at  an  earlier 

*  The  following  formula  maj  be  used.  B . — Magnesiae  Salphat.  §  88 ;  MagnesisB  338 ; 
Tin.  Colch.  Rod.  f  Zss;  Aqnoe  fluv.,  vel  Aq.  Acid.  Carbonic,  q.  8.     Fiat  haustus. 

f  The  following  is  a  convenient  formohL  R. — Opii  puW.,  Ipecac,  polv.,  fi&  gr.  ij; 
PotassflB  Nitrat  ^ :  Guaiaci  Resinie  pulv.  ^iss.  Misce,  et  divid.  in  chart  no.  vj.  8. 
One  to  be  taken  in  symp  or  mucilage,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 
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period,  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  at  hcd-time. 
This  quantity  will  sometimes  of  itself  exercise  a  favourable  influence,  without 
positive  salivation,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  ready  production 
of  a  decided  mercurial  impression,  should  this  become  desirable.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  frequently  controlling  influence  of  mercury  over  acute 
rheumatism,  at  this  stage.  If  employed  early,  before  the  requisite  reduction 
of  the  general  excitement,  it  may  fail  to  remove  the  disease,  while  it  adds  to 
the  other  inconveniences  that  of  a  sore  mouth,  and  to  the  existing  excitement 
the  fldditional  one  produced  by  the  mercury.  Should  the  case  be  in  a  some- 
what advanced  state  when  it  first  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner, 
the  calomel  and  opium  treatment  may  be  commenced  immediately.  There 
IS  generally  a  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms  on  the  occurrence  of  sore- 
ness of  the  gums.  It  is  seldom  desirable  to  induce  a  copious  salivation ;  and 
I  always  suspend  the  mercurial  at  the  first  decided  indications  of  its  action 
upon  the  mouth. 

It  is  at  the  same  stage  that  colchicum  proves  most  eficctual.  This  may 
sometimes  be  tried  advantageously  before  the  mercurial,  or  may  be  given  in 
aid  of  it.  It  is  usually  best  combined  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia ;  and 
this  combination  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dover's  powder ;  twenty  or  thirty^ 
drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root,  and  a  fluidrnchm  and  a  half  of  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  morphia,  equivalent  to  about  a  grain  of  opium,  being 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

Occasionally  an  adynamic  condition  of  system  comes  on  in  the  course  of 
the  complaint,  attended  with  very  copious  sweating  during  sleep,  and  some- 
times considerable  nervous  disturbance.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  have  scarcely  ever 
known  it  to  fail,  not  only  in  obviating  the  debility,  but  alsd  in  greatly  re- 
lieving if  not  curing  the  disease.  A  grain  may  be  given  every  hour.  More 
than  this  will  seldom  be  required.  It  must  be  particularly  remarked  that 
one  of  the  conditions  is  the  occurrence  of  copious  sweats  during  sleep.  This 
occasionally  happens  without  the  least  alleviation  of  the  pains,  swelling,  &c., 
and  is  probably  the  mere  result  of  debility,  with  sotj^e  irritation  of  the  circu- 
lation. When  there  is  considerable  prostration,  it  may  become  desirable  to 
administer  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac 
nay  now  also  be  used  with  hope  of  benefit^  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  every 
four  hours,  or  less  frequently. 

Should  the  heart  or  the  brain  become  seriously  involved,  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  depletion  by  the  lancet  must  be  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  borne ; 
leeches  or  cups  must  then  be  used  fi*eely ;  and  these  must  be  followed  quickly 
by  a  large  blister.  In  the  cardiac  affection,  the  cups  may  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders,  and  a  blister  eight  inches  by  ten  over  the  region  of  the  heart; 
in  the  cerebral,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  leeches  or  cups  applied  to  the 
scalp  and  temples,  and  afterwards,  should  the  symptoms  continue  alarming, 
a  blister  over  the  whole  head.  Along  with  these  means,  calomel  should  be 
given  promptly  and  freely,  so  as  to  inducp  ptyalism.  Efforts  should  be  made, 
in  case  of  retrocession  of  the  external  disease,  to  invite  it  back  to  its  original 
seat  by  sinapisms,  or  other  active  rubefacient,  or  by  blisters,  and^  should  the 
feet  have  been  the  part  affected,  by  hot  stimulating  pediluvia. 

The  same  plan  of  treatment,  in  greater  moderation,  would  be  applicable  to 
any  other  internal  inflammation  supervening  upon  acute  rheumatism. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  in  miasmatic  regions,  and  which 
has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  bilious  rheumatism,  calomel 
should  be  given  as  a  cathartic  in  the  early  stage,  and  recourse  be  had  to  quinia 
as  soon  as  an  intermission^  or  a  decided  remission  shall  have  been  obtained. 
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The  local  measures  applicable  to  acute  rheumatism  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  leas  that  is  done  in  this  way  tbe 
better.  Should  the  disease  be  confined  to  one  part,  advantage  might  result 
from  leeches;  but  to  follow  it  up  by  this  remedy,  in  its  course  over  the  body, 
would  be  futile.  Should  the  spinal  column  be  found  tender,  with  rheaouh 
tinm  in  the  lower  section  of  the  body,  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  tender 
part.  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  keep  the  affected  pari 
enveloped  in  soft  flannel,  lambs' -wool,  or  carded  cotton;  but  these  applica- 
tions hhould  not  be  persevered  in  if  uncomfortable  to  the  patient.  Some- 
timoH,  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  emollient  cataplasms  with  the  addition  of 
laudanum  or  other  narcotic  will  afford  relief.  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of  PhiW- 
delphiu,  has  spoken  highly  to  the  author  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tobacco 
cataplasm.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  when  the  parts  are  still 
somewhat  swollen  and  piiinful,  but  the  fever  has  subsided,  anodyne  and  rube- 
facii^ut  lotions  are  sometimes  useful,  such  as  camphor  liniment,  the  campho- 
rated tincture  of  soap  with  laudanum,  and  the  same  preparation  with  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
disease  may  seem  peculiarly  adhesive  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  threaten  to 
become  chronic,  repeated  blisters  are  the  most  efficient^ remedies ;  and,  if  the 
^rheumatic  pains  are  severe,  acetate  of  morphia  in  powder  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  blistered  surface,  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  Cold  water,  as  an  appli- 
cation to  the  inflammation  of  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  recommended;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  often  remove  the  local  affection ;  but  there  would  always  be 
great  hazard  of  serious  internal  disease.  Flannel  bandages,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  when  the  case 
threatens  to  assume  the  chronic  form ;  but  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  acute  condition.  They  have  been  known  to  occasion  a  retrocession  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  supervention  of  severe  cardiac  disease.  The  hot  bath 
comes  in  very  usefully,  in  some  cases,  after  the  subsidence  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation,  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  inactivOi  and  the  local  diseaae 
adhesive.     It  may  bo  used  daily. 

The  above  is  the  plan  which  I  have  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  \Ath  results,  upon  the  whole,  so  satis£ictory  as  to  in- 
dispose me  to  any  experimental  measures.  It  is,  nevertheless,  proper  to  allnde 
to  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  h&ve  received  more  or  lesa  attention 
from  the  profession,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  authoritative  names. 

M.  Bouillaud  relies  chiefly  on  large  daily  bleedings,  with  the  free  applica- 
tions of  cups  or  leeches  in  the  intervals.  From  robust  patients,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  days,  he  takes  by  these  methods  an  average  quantity  of  four 
or  five  pounds;  in  very  severe  cases,  as  much  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  ponDds; 
in  mild  cases  only  two  or  three  pounds.  Under  this  plan,  the  mediom  doia- 
tion  of  rheumatism  in  his  hands  is  only  one  or  two  weeks,  instead  of  six  or 
eight ;  and,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  there  had  been  no  death, 
even  in  cases  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart.  Other  practitioners  have 
not  met  with  the  same  success  from  this  plan;  while  the  records  of  medicine 
are  not  without  cases  of  fatal  results,  attributed  to  excessive  depletion. 

Dr.  Hope,  along  with  moderate  depletion,  recommended  the  early  and 
vigorous  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  alternated  with  active  purgation.  The 
plan,  which  he  adopted  from  Dr.  Chambers,  was,  after  full  bleeding  in  the 
robust,  but  without  that  measure  in  the  weak,  to  give  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  every  night,  fallowed  in  the  mom- 
^Qg>  by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  sufficient  to  procore  at  least  four  or 
five  stools.  At  the  same  time,  a  saline  draught  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims 
of  wine  of  colchicnm,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  was  adminbtered 
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three  times  a  day.  The  calomel  was  omitted  when  the  awislliDg  and  pain 
greatly  abated,  or  the  gams  beeame  in  the  least  tender.  According  to  Dr. 
Hope,  the  patients  generally  recovered,  under  this  plan  in  a  week. 

The  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  rheumatism  is  a  very  old  practice.  A  few 
years  since  the  plan  of  giving  enormous  quantities  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  was  proposed  by  M.  Briquet,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  most  surprising  results ;  the  disease  being  almost 
as  promptly  cured  as  intermittent  fever  by  the  same  remedy.  From  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  was  given  daily,  in  divided  portions.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  though  the  external  inflammation  was  suppressed 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  remedy  on  th^  brain,  yet  that  organ  often 
became  violently  affected,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  .1  consider 
the  practice,  at  this  risk,  altogether  unjustifiable.  Sulphate  of  ouinia  is  often, 
however,  of  great  benefit  in  acute  rheumatism,  moderately  administered ;  and 
■I  have  already  pointed  out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to 
me  most  effective. 

MM.  Gendrin  and  Solon  revived,  in  1883,  a  plan  which  had  been  long 
before  proposed  and  abandoned,  of  treating  the  disease  with  large  doses  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  large  quantities  of  water.     The  mean  quantity  of  the  salt 

EVen  daily  was  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water;  and  the  average 
ngth  of  treatment  was  eight  days.  The  practice  is  likely  to  fall  again  into 
neglect.  The  risk  of  injury  to  the  stomach  from  the  large  amount,  as  well 
of  the  liquid  as  of  the  salt,  will  probably  always  be  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  same  quantity  of  nitre,  with  a 
•mall  quantity  of  water,  would  endanger  poisonous  effects.  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
has  employed  the  acetate  of  potassa,  and  considers  it  preferable  to  the  nitrate. 
ilxmd.  Lancet,  Feb.  15,  1851,  p.  177.) 

Among  the  other  heroic  plans  of  treatment  is  that  of  large  doses  of  opium, 
as  employed  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  gave,  on  the  average,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  narcotic  daily,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  double 
the  amount.  Full  doses  were  given  at  first,  and  increased  until  decided  relief 
was  obtained,  after  which  the  medicine  was  continued  in  the  same  amount, 
nntil  the  disease  had  declined.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was 
nine  days ;  and  no  evil  effects  were  experienced.  It  might,  however,  be  very 
dangerous,  should  a  tendency  exist  to  cerebral  disease. 

Still  another  of  the  heroic  plans  is  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  quantity 
of  twelve  grains  or  more  through  the  day,  according  to  the  contra-stimulant 
method.  The  danger  from  this  plan,  independently  of  the  possible  prostra- 
tion, would  be  the  excitement  of  an  irritation  in  the  stomach,  which  might 
render  it  the  focus  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  The  same  objection  lies  against 
the  repeated  use  of  emetics. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  rheumatism  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate uric  acid  from  the  system,  by  forming  with  it  a  soluble  urate  of  ammo- 
nia; the  phosphoric  acid  being  neutralized  by  the  soda  with  which  the  uric 
add  may  be  combined  in  the  blood.  The  salt  is  recommended  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  given  from  three  to  six  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  the  different  forms  of  rheu- 
matism. {Am.  J,  of  Med.  Scu,  N.  S.,  xi.  108.)  Dr.  Samuel  Edwards,  of 
Bath,  England,  has  published  statements  strongly  confirmatory  of  those  made 
by  Dr.  Buckler,  (jhrov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,,  Nov.  17,  1847.) 

Alkaline  remedies  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  on  the 
crennd  of  the  essential  acidity  of  the  system  in  that  complaint.  Dr.  S. 
Wright,  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  for  years  depended  chiefly  on  these 
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remedies,  and  found  them  extraordmarily  effe<;tEal.  He  prefem  soda  to  tbc 
other  alkalies,  giving  the  bicarbonate  intemallj,  and  applyinf^  the  carbooite 
externally  in  baths.  (iWJ?<7.  Timet^  June  5,  18470  Others  prefer  potMSi; 
and  the  ofl&cinal  solution,  or  iiquor  potassee,  is  soraehmes  employed.  Bettdea 
thu  correction  of  acidity,  another  effect  expected  from  the  alkalies  m  to  render 
the  fibrin  more  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  to  prevent  or  correct  the 
fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  which  sometiroes  so  geriou^lj  oompUaile 
>ho  disease. 

A  directly  opposite  plan  bus  recently  been  proposed  by  Dr-  Owen  Ree% 
of  Lonihm,  who  has  found  lemon-juice,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fiaidoai 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  very  efficient  in  acute  rheumatiFm,  ra[ 
•reducing  the  pulse  and  reiieving  the  pains,  and  effecting  the  cures  in  a  ski 
^average  period  than  the  plana  orilinarily  followed*     It  is  only  the  sthi 
'caaes  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable.     The  method  has  been  followed  by 
other  practitioners  with  fiimllar  results,     Br.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  Pfailadelphii, 
has  reported  a  number  of  cases,  successfullj  treated  by  him  with  this  remedy 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospitid.     Great  relief  was  generally  obtained  id  aboat 
a  week,  and  in  some  in  a  shorter  time,  and  most  of  the  patients  were  dif- 
charged  cured  in  less  than  two  weeks.  (  Tram,  of  Vol.  ft/  Fh^t.  of  Pkih 
Itliiay  N.  S,j  i.  124.)     Dr,  Babington,  of  Ijondon,  has  found  the  juice 
successful,  and  believes  that  no  other  remedy  is  equally  efficient.     But 
employs  it  in  larger  doses  than  above  mentioned,  giving  as  much  «s  lix 
ounces  three  times  a  day.  (Lancef^  Nov.  8,  1851,  p.  431.)     Others  have 
not  been  equally  successful;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  la   only  tn 
acute  rheumatism  that  much  is  expected  from  it.     In  two  cases  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  both  acute,  and  closely  resembling  each  other,  1  employed 
in  one  the  lemonjuice,  and  in  tbe  other  the  plan  of  treatment  recommeiM|^kB 
in  this  work*     At  the  end  of  about  a  week  the  hitter  was  convalesciDg,  l*^^l 
no  apparent  eOect  had  l>een  produced  in  the  former.     1  then  abandoned  the 
lemon-juicei  and  adoptetl  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  other  case,  under  which 
the  patient  apeedlly  recovered.     This  is  the  amount  of  my  experience  with 
the  remedy. 

r>r.  lluschenberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  found  great  adv&Dtage  from 
cold  water  dressings  to  the  joints,  and  the  use  of  from  three  to  eix  gr»]ii0  of 
opium  at  night,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Am.  Joum.of 
Mfd*  tSci^y  N,  S.,  xiv.  203.)  Dr.  John  Hastings  has  employed  pyro-aoetio 
spirit  both  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumat4sm,  and  in  gout,  **with  a  snoeces 
quite  extraordinary.'*  {Lajiat,  Jan.  10, 1847.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  sulphur, 
and  aconite,  which  have  been  lauded  in  acute  rheuraatism,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  other  varieties.  The  leaves  of  the  common  European  ash,  in  subel 
or  infusion,  have  been  recently  recommended  on  the  continent  of  Etti 
(SeBfLfjfnd.  Med.  TimeM  and  Gaz.^  v,  050.) 

MM.  Piedaguel  and  Trousseau  cure  acute  rheumatism  generally  in  eevoi 
or  eight  days  by  veratria,  in  the  dose  of  about  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  j  one 
dose  being  given  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  tod 
thus  with  a  like  increafie  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  if  the  symptoms  do  not 
previously  abate.  When  this  happens,  the  number  of  doeefl  arrived  at  ia 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  then  diminished  daily  with  the  decrease  of 
the  disease.  (See  Am.  J,  of  Akd.  ScL^  N,  S.,  xxvi.  496.)  Amerieaa 
bore  has  been  emploved  in  this  country.  (See  U.  S.  Uispen$atoryS) 

Great  sueoess  has  been  claimed  for  an  eipectjint  plan,  pursued  by  M. 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Antwerp.     A  comfortable  and  uniform  tem 
ture,  pure  air,  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinksi  prolonged  local  tepid 
once  or  twice  daily,  cataplasms  in  the  intervals,  confinement  to  bed  for  a 
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days  daring  oonvalesoeDce,  and  the  use  of  simple  bitten  or  qninia  at  this  pe- 
riod, constitute  the  sum  of  the  treatment  The  disease  naturally,  it  is  stated, 
tends  to  recovery  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  patient  gets  well  as  speedily  as 
when  actively  treated,  if  not  more  so.  {Ranking*  AhMtract^  xviii.  284.) 

2.  Of  Subacute  Rheumatism. — In  this  variety,  venesection  is  seldom 
requisite;  though,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  and  the  pulse  tolerably  strong, 
a  moderate  bleeding  will  occasionally  hasten  the  cure.  Purging  is  highly 
useful.  A  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  this  with  infusion  of  senna, 
followed,  every  other  day,  with  the  mixture  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salt,  and 
wine  of  colchicum  root,  already  referred  to,  may  be  given  in  ordinary  cases. 
Should  the  patient  be  too  much  weakened  to  permit  a  continuance  of  this 
coarse,  his  bowels  may  be  kept  open  ^y  sulphur,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with 
magnesia,  or  with  bitartrate  of  potassa.  After  thl9  bowels  have  been  once 
thoroughly  evacuated,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  prescribed,  either  in  the 
form  of  pill,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder.  This  is  often  very  effectual  in  sub* 
acute  rheumatism,  putting  an  almost  immediate  end  t<^  the  complaint.  A 
large  dose  of  the  opiate  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  smaller  doses  regularly 
at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Colchicum  also  displays  very  strong 
powers  in  this  variety  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  given  none,  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  the  root,  or  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extraet^jrepeated 
every  four  hours,  and  diminished  or  increased  according  to  its  effects.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  procure  from  it  some  influence  upon  the  skin,  kidneys,  or 
bowels;  but  to  suspend  it,  or  diminish  the  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  nau- 
aeated.  It  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  so  as  to  keep  the  patieut  under  a  moderate  narcotic  impres- 
sion; or  the  acetic  extract  may  be  combined  in  pill  with  the  ipecacuanha  and 
opium,  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  not  easily  nauseated. 

Should  the  patient  have  a  sour  breath,  or  sour  exhalations  from  the  body, 
or  should  his  urine  exhibit  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  alkaline  remedies  may 
be  added,  especially  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath  is  often  very  useful  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
and  may  be  associated,  with  great  propriety,  in  somewhat  obstinate  cases,  with 
the  Dover's  powder,  or  colchicum.  The  hot  bath  is  preferable  when  the 
actions  of  the  system  are  feeble,  and  the  skin  pale  and  bloodless. 

Aconite,  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium,  severally,  or  variously  com- 
Uned,  may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  cases ;  and  sometimes  act  very  promptly 
and  efficiently  in  the  cure.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  in  their  action,  are 
the  decoctions  of  dulcamara  and  cimicifuga,  which  have  been  recommended. 
In  debilitated  cases,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Mercury  would  no  doubt  be  as  efficient  in  this  as  in  the  other  varieties  of 
rheumatism;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  verging  towards  the  chronic  form,  and 
threatening,  if  not  arrested,  to  be  of  lasting  inconvenienoei  that  its  employ- 
ment would  be  justifiable. 

Local  Treatment. — When  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  fixed,  as  in 
lumbago  and  pleurodynia,  cups  or  leeches  are  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
freely  applied.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  selaom  required;  as  the 
disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  in  a  few  days  without  them. 
When  the  affection  can  be  traced  to  the  spinal  column,  the  blood  should  be 
taken,  not  from  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ten- 
der spot  in  the  spine ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  subsequent 
Qse  of  rubefaction,  blistering,  or  pustulationy  should  either  of  these  methods 
of  revulsion  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  appropriateness  of  local  irritant  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  rhcumatismj  though  they  are  often  very  effioieDt  in  unseating 
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the  diseasei  jet  I  hare  long  entertained  some  doubt.  This  is  a  pei*ii)iaTlj 
ebangeable  form  of  rheumiitism,  and  dangeroui!  metastasis  to  intenuil  parts 
isometlmes  t&kee  place.  Wben  a  jouog  practittoneri  I  witnessed  fktal  results, 
in  an  attack  of  lumbago,  from  the  transfer  of  the  irritation  from  the  back  to 
the  iDlerior  organs  of  the  chest,  consequent  upon  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  lumbar  region.  The  apprehen&ioQ  of  similar  results  has  since  deterrtd 
me  from  the  frequent  use  of  repellent  remedies,  in  coses  of  external  sobnNile 
rheumatism.  Mj  practice  has  generally  been  to  keep  the  pnrt  covered  witii 
flannel,  carded  wool,  or  cotton,  or  to  leave  it  protected  onlj  hj  the  ordinwy 
clothing,  of  which  a  part,  in  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  rheumatisio,  nhoald 
be  flannel  next  the  f^k'm,  But  id  any  practitioners  freely  use  and  recouiinefid 
local  irritant  applications;  such  as  Cayenne  pepper  with  hot  spiritt  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, solution  of  ammonia,  sinapisms,  and  blisters.  Anmlyne  appHcatioos 
are  also  frequently  employed,  as  camphor  liniment^  camphorated  soap  liai' 
ment  or  tincture  with  or  without  laudanum,  chloroform,  plasters  made  with 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  aconite,  &g.  Dintment  of  iodide  of  potaasium 
has  been  used  with  asserted  benefit.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  has  been  em* 
ployed,  either  in  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seventy-five  parte 
of  water,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  three  grains  of  the  cyanurel 
and  an  ounce  of  lard;  the  remedy  being  applied  three  times  a  day,  (  Vafleix^) 
Cold  water  has  been  recom mended;  but  this  I  should  consider  very  baiard- 
ous.  It  is  in  this  form  of  rheumatism,  and  in  the  neuralgic^  that  acupUQCtn- 
ration  has  been  most  efficient.  In  some  cases,  as  in  stiff  neck,  heat  may  be 
advantageously  employed »  by  placing  a  bateh  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  over 
.the  part,  and  then  applying  a  hot  fiat-iron. 

Inienmi  rheumattf^m^  belonging  to  this  variety,  must  be  treated  opoo  tka 
same  principles  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  organs,  though  it 
seldom  be  necessary  to  push  depletion  to  an  ef|ual  extent.  General  or  I 
bleeding  or  both,  purging,  bHatering,  the  ordinary  methods  of  recalling 
ease  to  the  esteroal  parts,  and,  if  these  fail,  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  el 
remedial  measures.  The  combination  of  opium,  calomel,  and  ipecacuanha 
often  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Sometimes,  after  due  depletion,  the  dhh 
ease  gives  way  to  the  use  of  colcbicum  or  aconite,  when  it  has  resisted  otJMT 
means ;  and  all  the  general  remedies,  found  useful  in  external  rheumatifiiii, 
may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases. 

Individuals  who  are  very  liable  to  this  form  of  rheumatism,  will  find  grcit 
advantage  in  watching  its  first  approaches,  and  averting  it  by  means  of  a  full 
dose  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  with  wine  of  colchicum,  at  bedtime.  Should 
this* combination  produce  constipation,  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  one  of 
the  neutral  salts  will  obviate  tho  result.  Great  watch fulnesB,  howoTer,  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  contracting  of  a  habit  of  using  the  narootio  aa  a 
luxui^  rather  than  as  a  medicine. 

3.  Of  Chronic  Rheumatism.— An  immense  variety  of  remedies  has  heen 
employed  in  this  complaint,  many  of  which  are  probably  quite  lueleas,  and 
owe  their  reputation  to  their  introduction  at  one  of  those  ^et^uent  oonj 
Tires,  when  nature  is  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  temporary  cure.  Of  alt 
iM&ns  which  I  have  employed,  none  has  seemed  to  me  so  effectual  in  ol 
naie  cases  as  mercury.  It  wilt,  I  am  very  certain,  cure  the  diseaae,  at  lei»t 
for  a  time,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  have  repeatedly  commeaeed 
my  rounds  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  numbers  of  old  rheiimatic 
cases  in  ibe  wards,  and  have  been  able  to  clear  them  out  effectually  by  the  nm 
of  this  remedy.  By  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  the  attention  of  tba 
medical  public,  in  this  country,  was  first  strongly  called  to  this  applicatioo  rf 
mercury.  (See  Eckcttc  Repertor^y  ix.  528.)     The  disease  will  often  gire  way 
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to  a  moderate  tue  of  tlie  remedy ;  bat,  when  of  long  standing,  it  may  require 
a  perseverance  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  decided  ptyalism,  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  so  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in  its  action,  that 
efforts  should  always  be  made  to  relieve  the  patient  by  other  means;  at  least, 
the  mercurial  plan  should  not  be  hastily  and  recklessly  resorted  to  in  ordinary 
oaaes.  The  following  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  appear  to  me  to  merit 
attention,  the  general  being  first  mentioned,  and  afterwai^s  the  local. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  required,  or,  indeed,  admissible  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism; though  sometimes,  when  the  complaint  approaches  to  the  subacute 
fbrm,  and  the  patient  is  robust,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  with  advantage. 

Purging  is  often  of  grea^  use.  The  character  of  the  cathartic  employed 
should  vary  with  the  degree*  of  activity  in  the  local  affection,  and  with  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  When  the  disease  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  large  joints, 
and  there  is  no  apprehension  from  debility,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar 
or  of  senna  and  salts,  may  be  given  twice  a  week,  for  a  long  time.  When 
ooraetfaing  milder  is  required,  Scudamore's  mixture,  or  one  of  the  neutral 
salts  alone  may  be  used,  as  in  the  former  varieties.  Sulphur  is  also  frequently 
useful  as  a  laxative. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  purgative  plan,  the  patient,  if  he  suffer  much 
from  pain,  may  take  the  Dover's  powder  every  night;  and,  if  this  be  pre- 
oeded  by  the  hot  bath,  the  curative  effect  will  often  be  very  decided. 

At  the  same  time,  he  may  employ,  during  the  day,  some  one,  or  some  com- 
bination of  those  numerous  medicines  which  have  proved  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism by  a  supposed  alterative  action.  As  the  precise  mode  in  which  these 
remedies  do  good  is  not  known,  they  need  not  be  employed  with  any  great 
discrimination.  Those  which  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  may  suggest 
as  likely  to  be  most  effective  may  be  first  tried,  and  others  resorted  to  succes- 
sively as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  Attention,  however,  should 
always  be  paid  to  the  existing  grade  of  excitement,  and  the  remedies  should 
be  selected  accordingly;  those  of  a  debilitating  character  being  avoided  when 
the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  stimulating  when  the  condition  of  the  system  is 
decidedly  sthenic. 

Of  these  alteratives,  colchicum  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  doses  within  the  nauseating  or  purging 
point.  This  remedy  has  appeared  to  me  most  beneficial  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  local  affection  is  migratory,  and  approaches  the  neuridgic  form. 
lodule  of  potawium  is  often  very  useful.  I  have  found  it  most  eflTectual  in 
eases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin.  In  some  of 
these  it  has  operated  like  a  charm,  relieving,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
rheumatic  pains  which  have  lasted  for  months.  It  may  be  resorted  to  in  all 
eases  of  vague  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  little  or  no  swelling, 
particularly  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  seated  in  the  peri- 
osteum or  the  bones ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  often  operates  admirably 
well,  even  when  there  can  be  no  suspioion  of  syphilitic  taint.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  its 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  omitted,  or  moderated, 
if  it  irritate  the  stomach,  or  produce  anv  other  unpleasant  effect.  Nitrate  of 
potaua  has  been  used  in  chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Of  100 
cases  treated  by  Dr.  John  Carghill  with  nitre,  61  were  cured  in  an  .average 
period  of  about  14  days;  while  of  43  treated  with  colchicum,  only  14  were 
cured  after  a  treatment  of  about  15  days.  He  gave  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms  in  barley  water  three  times  a  day.  {Land,  Med,  Gaz,,  ziii.  639.) 
Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheomatiim  {page  29y  Am.  ad.),  apaaki  of  ma* 
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rtate  of  ammtmia  as  a  remedy  "  of  singular  efficaej/'  Swlphnr^  btoii 
being  uaeful  lis  a  laxative,  is  an  ezcellent  alterative  In  ebrotiie  rbeumatbi 
well  adapted  to  mild  cases,  and  aomettmes  of  itself  adequate  to  the  cm 
Guaiac  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  this  dieea^.  In  the  ebroni 
variety,  it  is  mm%  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  simple  or  ammonis^ted  tini 
ture ;  but  itg  etiuiulating  properties  should  always  he  borne  In  mind.  ^ 
other  alterative  diaphoretics  are  occasionally  employed,  most  frequently  in 
form  of  compound  dfcoctimi  or  compound  syrup  0/ sar^aparillaf  which  j*  fj 
quently  associated  with  a  mercurial  course.  Turpenlitie^  or  if*  voladk 
and  copaiba^  are  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  and  are  espeoiAlIy  recom 
mended  in  chronic  lumbago  and  sciatica.  Dr.  Chapman  speaks  id  Btrnog 
terms  of  the  efficacy  of  9amne^  which  be  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  t' ' 
diseaae.  Some  have  found  great  advantage  from  capsicum  very  freely  uj 
Arsenic  has  occasionally  proved  very  cflScacious,  and  is  thought  to  be 
clally  uaeful  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  is  affected.  Other  remedi^ 
which  merit  notice  are  cmiicifuga,  the  berries  and  root  of  phytolftcca  drcandi 
or  the  common  poke,  and  xautkojtyJum  or  prickly  ash,  for  the  mode  of  usioL 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  dispen&atories.  Cod-liter  oil  is  very  highly 
praised  by  the  German  practitioners.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  casesi  in 
which  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  a  scrofulous  taint.  I  have  Men 
obstinate  cases  of  what  was  originally  supposed  to  be  rheumatism  of  the  knee 
or  of  the  ankle,  with  an  anemic  state  of  tbe  circulation,  a  frequent  pulse,  and 
tendency  to  night^sweats,  get  well  under  perfect  rest  of  the  joint,  and  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil,  after  the  ordinary  anti-rheuraatic  remedies  had  been  exhausted 
without  effect.  Purging  Jiax  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice,  or  rather 
its  old  reputation  has  been  revived,  by  Dr.  Butterkne,  as  a  remedy  id  chronie 
rheumatii*m.  He  gives  it  in  extract  or  infusion,  and  in  such  doses  afi  to  purge 
moderately,  and  act  as  a  diuretic.  {Mtd.  Times,  July,  1850.) 

Various  narcotics  are  much  and  usefully  employed,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  very  painful,  and  somewhat  neuralgic.  The  extracts  or  tinetttres 
of  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  aconite,  arc  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  They  are  usually  given  in  connexion  with  some  one  or  inoie  of  tho 
other  remedies  mentioned, 

Yarieua  kinds  of  bathing  are  among  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  cure. 
The  hoi  kifh  taken  dik\ly\  and  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  tinae,  ohen  does 
much  good  ;  and  obstinate  local  affections  sometimes  give  way  to  a  stream  of 
hot  water  directed  upon  them,  or  the  hot  douche.  A  visit  to  the  hot  springs 
in  Virginia  may  be  recommended.  Stdphur  laths  have  also  proved  very 
useful,  conjoined  with  the  drinking  of  sulphurous  waters.  To  obtain  th# 
advantages  of  this  remedy ^  the  patient  may  resort  to  some  one  of  the  sulphi 
springs  among  tho  mountains  of  Virginia,  to  the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  K 
tucky,  or  to  the  Bprings  of  Avon  and  Sharon  in  New  York.  Sea  lathing 
sometimes  heneficial ;  and  I  have  no  <ioubt  that  the  plans  of  the  hydropathii 
often  break  up  obstinate  cases  of  this  complaint,  by  thoroughly  ehangiog 
condition  of  the  system.  Care  should  be  taken,  whenever  cold  bathing 
employed,  that  reaction  should  subsequently  take  place,  and  be  austained  by 
friction  and  exercise.  Yajtour  haihs  are  ako  among  tho  vaunted  remedicQ  for 
ehronio  rheumatism,  and  no  doubt  often  prove  efficacious.  Very  obstjJiat9 
cases  have  yielded  to  the  vapours  0/ sulphur,  and  those  of  camphor  are  aaserted 
to  have  been  successfully  employed.  These  vapours  are  applied  by  means  of 
a  wooden  bor,  in  which  tbe  body  of  the  patient  is  confined,  while  his  head 
projects,  Buths  of  tho  vapour  0/  turpentine ^  at  a  temperature  of  from  14D*^ 
to  near  160°  Fahr.,  have  been  found  safe  and  effectual  by  M.  Chovandicri  of 
[DiCy  in  France.  (See  Archives  Gin,^  4e  s^.^  xxviii.  80*) 
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A  long  journey  often  acts  very  usefully  as  an  alterative ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
means' of  cure  is  more  effectual  than  residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the 
colder  seasons.  Vigorous  exercise  sometimes  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  unless  in  the  very  hot« 
teBt  weather,  when  silk  may  be  substituted.  The  diet  must  be  adapted  to  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Oonfinement  to 
milk  and  vegetable  food,  or  even  to  vegetable  food  alone,  may  sometimes  bo 
desirable;  but  generally  it  is  sufficient  to  take  care  that  the  articles  employed 
are  digestible,  and  not  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Local  Remedies, — These  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  general.  Oc- 
otsional  leeching  or  cujyping  is  often  very  useful ;  but,  when  the  disease  is 
fixed  permanently  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  does  not  change,  repeated  hlis- 
tering  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  remedies.  The  part  should  be 
covered  with  the  blister,  and,  as  quickly  as  one  heals,  it  should  be  followed 
by  another.  Caustic  issues  and  moxa  are  sometimes  used ;  but  I  prefer  blis- 
tering. Great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  the  application  of  iron, 
heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point,  and  made  to  touch  the  surface  of 
the  affected  part,  at  various  points,  in  quick  succession.*  In  mild  cases,  ruhe- 
facient  and  anocfyne  linimenUi  may  be  used  with  benefit.  A  great  variety  of 
these  liniments  have  been  employed  both  in  regular 'itnd  empirical  practice. 
They  generally  contain  camphor,  one  or  mofe  volatile  oils,  such  as  those  of 
origanum,  rosemary,  turpentine,  and  horsemint,  and  some  preparation  of 
opium.  The  vehicle  is  generally  alcohol.  Probably  none  are  better  than  the 
officinal  camphorated  soap  liniment,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  to  which 
laudanum  may  be  added.  Ammoniacal  liniments,  with  or  without  laudanum, 
are  often  used.  The  bitumens  enter  into  some  nostrums.  Poultices  coitfain- 
mg  carbonate  of  soda  are  said  to  have  proved  beneficial.  Friction  with  castor 
oil  has  been  recommended.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  applied  advan- 
tageously to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended in  disease  of  the  joints.  Plasters  of  aconite,  belladar^na,  &c.,  may  be 
used  when  the  part  is  very  painful.  Other  local  remedial  measures  which 
have  been  recommended,  and  occasionally  prove  useful,  are  electricity;  com- 
pression by  means  of  afiannelor  muslin  roller;  a  thin  covering  of  caoutcJiouc ; 
the  soap,  ammoniac,  or  compound  galbanum  plaster,  in  affections  of  the  joints; 
diligent  frictions;  and  in  some  instances  exercise,  in  others  rest  of  the  affected 
parte. 

4.  Of  Nervous  Rhruiaatism. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  so 
exactly  like  that  of  the  analogous  variety  of  gout,  that  I  shall  eontent  myself 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  disease. 

*  Thia  proceBB  is  ctMed  firing.  Br.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested  a  neat  mode 
of  applying  it,  with  very  little  pain  to  the  patient  A  thick  iron  wire,  about  two  inches 
long,  is  at  one  end  inserted  into  a  small  wooden  handle,  and,  at  the  other  end,  which  is 
alightly  curved,  attached  to  a  disk  of  iron,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  and  with  its  face  quite  flat  The  disk  of  iron  is  to  be  heated  in  a  spi- 
rit-lamp, until  the  finger,  placed  on  the  wire  half  an  inch  above  it,  becomes  uncomfort- 
ably hot,  and  is  then  to  be  applied  very  lightly  to  the  skin,  passing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  point  to  point,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  until  the  whole  surface  over  the  affected 
part  has  been  touched  by  it  The  whole  flat  surface  of  the  disk  should  be  made  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  spots  touched  become  instantly  white,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  surface  is  reddened;  but  an  eschar  is  never  formed,  and  very  seldom 
a  blister,  if  the  operation  be  well  performed.  Instant  relief  is  often  obtained,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  permanent  cure  is  effected.  Dr.  McCormack,  of  Donegal,  speaks  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  (See  Broiihwait^s  Bttrospeett  N.  T. 
ed.,  ziii.  55,  and  zv.  82.) 
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GOUT. 

Syn, — Arthritis. 

This  is  a  eonstitational  affection  czhibitiog  itself  in  a  pecoliar  iiritalian  or 
inflammation  in  yarioos  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  probably  no  one  Titel  por- 
tion or  tissue  is  at  all  times  exempt.  The  modem  name  gtmt  was  derifod 
from  the  Latin  ^ta  (drop),  probably  through  the  French  yomiU^  and  owed 
its  origin  to  an  old  pathological  notion,  thai  a  peculiar  liquid  Batter,  vpoa 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  disease  depended,  fell  drop  by  drop  into  tka 
affected  joint.  To  the  ancients  the  disease  was  known  under  ike  feeMnl 
designation  of  arthritis  ;  and  particular  names  were  giYen  to  it,  accoidiag  la 
the  part  in  which  it  was  seated,  as  podagra  when  in  the  foot,  and  dkirmgrm* 
when  in  the  hand. 

Various  divisions  of  the  disease  have  been  made  by  anthers,  and  ^ven  im 
to  as  many  different  designations.  Thus  goat  is  called  regylar  or  irrtgwlarf 
according  as  it  pursues  or  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course ;  kmic  or  oIomm^ 
according  to  the  accompanying  strength  of  system,  and  energy  of  local  actioa; 
acute  or  chronic,  according  to  its  duration  and  violence ;  misplaced  wben  il 
appears  originally  in  some  part  not  ordinarily  attacked  by  it ;  and  retrocetUni, 
when,  having  occurred  externally,  it  leaves  its  position,  to  seixe  npon  mmm 
interior  organ. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  disease  may  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  the  three  divisions  of  acute,  chronic,  and  nervous  gout.  There  are  eaaea 
which  might  be  denominated  sub-acute ;  but  they  are  much  lesa  fireqoenl 
relatively  than  the  analogous  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  I  have  not  deemed  il- 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  them.  I  shall  first  describe  these  vmrie* 
ties  separately,  and  afterwards  treat  of  them  conjointly  in  relation  to  their 
causes,  treatment,  &c. 

1.  Acute  Gout. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dhc, — ^This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  generallj  in  pefw 
sons  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  life  are  nioal^ 
fully  developed.  It  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  acute  inflammation, 
generally  confined  at  first  to  one  spot,  especially  one  of  the  smaller  joints,  and 
attended  with  fever.  The  disease  appears  to  have  a  singular  predilection  for 
the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  big  toe.  Sometimes  it  first  attacks  the  haO  of  the 
foot,  or  the  ankle,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  finger  joints,  or  the  wriat.  Of 
193  cases  compared  by  Scudamore,  130  began  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
and  all  but  8,  in  the  smaller  joints  or  the  ankle  of  one  or  both  feet.  After 
the  disease  has  repeatedly  recurred,  it  often  deviates  from  its  original  course, 
and  the  paroxysm  may  commence  in  any  one  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  or  even 
in  an  interior  organ,  though  it  still  shows  a  preference  for  the  parts  cmginally 
affected. 

In  the  ordinary  regular  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  sdsed,  either 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  certain  preliminary  symptoms,  or  abruptly, 
in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  with  acute  pain  in  the  large  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  or  in  whatever  other  part  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  This 
pain  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  and  is  described  by  patients  as  tearing, 
rending,  boring,  piercing,  &c.,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  by  pincers,  or  pena- 
trated  by  a  gimlet  or  a  nail,  or  were  under  the  action  of  a  saw.   At  first,  there 
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is  little  or  no  appearance  of  inflammation ;  but  the  joint  soon-begins  to  Swell, 
tbe  skin  becomes  hot  and  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  tenderness  is  so  ez« 
quisite  that  the^  least  jar  is  intolerable,  the  weight  even  of  the  bed-clothea 
cannot  be  borne,  and  the  patient  dreads  the  approaqh  of  any  one,  lest  by  acci- 
dent the  limb  might  be  touched.  A  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  gouty 
inflammation  is  the  turgescence  of  the  superficial  Tcins,  not  only  near  the 
part,  but  for  some  distance  up  the  limb.  These  symptoms  continue  with  little 
abatement  for  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the 
excessive  violence  of  the  pain  subsides,  though  the  swelling  rather  increases 
than  diminishes,  becoming  somewhat  edematous,  and  appearing  to  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  previous  acute  sufiering. 

The  attack  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  patient  being 
awakened  out  of  sleep  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  by  the  violence  of  the 
pain.  In  such  instances,  the  affection  not  unfrequently  continues,  with  little 
relaxation,  until  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  night,  when  the  patient 
flails  asleep,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  much  relieved,  and  perhaps  moderately 
perspiring. 

Simultaneously  or  nearly  so,  with  the  local  affection,  febrile  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  commencing  usually  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  acceleration  of  pulse,  increased  heat  of  skin  especially  of  the  face, 
loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  scanty,  high-coloured, 
lateritious  urine.  Not  unfrequently  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  pale, 
or  green  and  offensive,  indicating  deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver;  and 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  odour  exhales  from  the  surface.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms remit,  along  with  those  of  the  local  affection.  But  the  paroxysm  is  not 
yet  ended.  Both  the  inflammation  and  the  fever  undergo  an  exacerbation 
towards  eveniug,  which  continues  more  or  less  through  the  night,  to  abate 
again  in  the  morning ;  and  this  daily  alternation  eoes  on  for  a  length  of  time, 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  but,  in  the  early  attacks  of  the  complaint, 
generally  not  exceeding  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  fiidling  short 
of  the  first  mentioned  period.  , 

The  pain  and  fever  generally  leave  the  patient  before  the  swelling;  and 
their  disappearance  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or 
the  occurrence  of  perspiration,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits 
a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  remaining  tumefaction,  which  is  usu- 
ally edematous,  now  gradually  subsides,  and  the  affection  terminates  in  a 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  part,  often  attended  with  itching. 

After  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease,  the  affected  joint  is  restored  perfectly 
to  its  functions,  and  the  patient  generally  enjoys,  for  some  time,  an  unusual 
exemption  from  morbid  sensations,  and  considers  himself  in  better  health 
than  before. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  gout  begins  as  above  described.  Sometimes, 
before  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  and  regular  paroxysm,  there  are  several  slight 
attacks,  at  distant  intervals,  of  pain  and  soreness  in  some  part  of  the  foot  or 
hand,  which  are  insufficient  to  confine  the  patient,  and  which  he  is  often  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  a  sprain,  or  other  accident.  In  other  instances,  the  attack 
begins  moderately,  and  gradually  increases  unUl  it  becomes  severe  and  febrile, 
and  then  as  gradually  subsides. 

The  existence,  in  certain  cases,  of  disordered  symptoms  preliminary  to  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  are  not  unfrequent. 
Indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  experienced  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  In  character,  degree,  and  duration,  they  are  exqpedingly  diversified, 
being  sometimes  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention,  in  other  instances  ven^ 
distressing;  occasionally  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  again  persevering,  with 


greater  or  less  steadiness,  for  months  or  years.  Most  of  them  will  be  in< 
particularly  deaenbed  under  nervous  Qmtt ;  as  they  are  often  the  same  as  tb 
which  characterize  that  Tariety  of  the  disease.  It  is  sufficient  here  io  say  tl 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  eiroply  neuralgiej  or  such  a£  indicat42  in«*r6 
disorder  of  function.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  are  dyspeptic 
sensations,  an  impaired  or  craving  appetite,  acid  emet-atioos^  flatulenc^^  tivfip 
cient  or  deranged  hiliary  secretion,  a  tendency  to  eonBtipation  or  JoottCneaSf 
nephritie  disorder,  occasional  palpU^tians  and  dyspnoea,  giddinesSf  bazstDg 
or  roaring  in  the  ears,  dimness  or  other  disorder  of  vision,  and  emotional  irre- 
gularitie.s,  as  depression  of  spirits,  hypochondriacal  Dotionsand  unusual  irasci- 
hility  of  temper.  Dr,  Cullen  enumerates,  among  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
**  the  ceasing  of  a  sweating  which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  affected  with 
before ;  an  unusual  coldoesB  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  a  frequent  numbness,  alterna- 
ting with  a  sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  frequent 
cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs ;  and  an  unusual  turgesoence  of  the  veins." 
Not  unfrcquently,  an  experienced  gouty  patient  is  enabled  to  foretell  an 
approaching  attack  by  the  occurrence  of  snmc  one  or  more  of  these  syroptomi* 
They  genemlly  disappear  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  paroxysm,  and  80 
harassing  are  they  in  some  inatances  to  ibe  patient,  that  the  inflamuiatioo  of 
the  joint  is  welcomed  :is  a  relief.  After  tbe  subsidence  of  the  infiammati<?ii, 
if  it  hna  been  severe  nnd  of  the  usual  duration ,  the  syi*tem  seems  to  have  been 
cleared  of  some  offending  cause^  and  the  patiei^  enjoys  for  a  time  cxeelieai 
health  and  spirits. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  individual  has  only  a  single  paroxysm  of  aeal 
gout.  Id  home  rare  instances,  the  patient  has  been  able,  by  a  complete  chan|_ 
of  habits,  to  throw  off  the  gouty  tendency,  nnd  has  escaped  a  second  attnekf 
But  generally  the  dii^ease  recurs  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  the  second  parox- 
ysm does  not  occur  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer  j  but  usually  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  year  j  and  the  returns  afterwards  continue  to  be 
annual,  *and,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  at  about  the  same  aenson,  ercn  in 
the  same  mouth.  As  the  disease  advanccB,  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  in- 
creases, while  the  intervals  shorten,  Intead  of  lasting  from  five  to  ten  days, 
as  ftt  first,  they  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer;  and,  instead  of 
returning:;  Jinnually,  they  make  their  appearance  twice  a  year,  afterwards  ftwr 
times  a  ye:irj  and  al  last  so  frequently  tbat,  with  their  longer  duration^  tht 
patient  is  hardly  ever  quite  exempt  At  this  stage,  one  paroxysm  does  not 
completely  siibfiide  before  another  appears  j  so  that  the  patient  labours  under 
a  remittent  disease,  except,  perhaps,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  the  gouty  symptoms  leave  him. 

Id  its  first  recl|rns,  the  disease  is  generally  confined,  as  in  the  beginning,  te 
a  single  joint,  and  often  to  the  one  originidly  attacked;  but  this  tendency 
fixation  diminiBhes  with  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  at  length  the  inflamn 
tion  occurs  in  some  other  joint,  or,  after  appearing  in  one,  passes  into  anoth< 
and  thus  sometimes  successively  attacks  the  joints  of  the  foot,  the  ankle,  tl 
knee,  tho  fingers,  wrist,  elbow,  &e.  In  some  instances,  though  thus  luigratii 
from  point  to  point,  it  occupies  but  one  position  at  a  time ;  in  others,  it  a£ei 
several  joints  simultaneoudyi  though  even  in  these,  one  is  genendly 
inflamed  than  the  others. 

As  the  local  affection  thus  extends,  both  in  duration  and  position,  it  l( 
much  of  its  violenoe.     The  pain  is  less  intense  than  in  the  earlier  attacks, 
there  is  also  less  redness.     The  swelling,  it  is  true,  is  often  greater ;  but  it 
less  tense,  and  more  edematous.     The  grade  of  the  inflammatory  actioo  ' 
obviously  lowered,  corresfKjndiog,  in  this  respect,  with  the  dimiubhed  eo< 
of  the  system.     The  joint,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over^  does  not  now  so 
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pletely  recover  its  natural  healthy  power  aa  at  first ;  bnit  isiipt  to  vemidn  stiff, 
and  sometimes  become  almost  inoapable  of  motion. 

The  febrile  action  is  also  less  vigorous  than  in  the  earlier  paroxysms ;  bnt 
the  patient  is  more  troubled  with  the  internal  symptoms  before  alluded  to 
previously  to  his  attack,  and  gets  less  thoroughly  rid  of  them  when  the  local 
afiectioQ  subsides.  During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm,  ho  is  more  liable 
to  be  affected  with  visceral  disease ;  and  attadks  of  gouty  inflammation  or  irri- 
tation in  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain,  are  more 
apt  to  occur,  whether  originally,  or  in  consequence  of  the  retrocession  of  the 
external  affeq|ion. 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  gout  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  from 
the  acute  into  the  chronic  state. 

Without  losing  its  ckdm  to  be  ranked  as  acute  gout,  the  disease  not  unfre- 
qnently,  at  all  stages  of  its  progress,  rotrocedes  from  the  extremities  to  fix 
upon  some  interior  organ,  or  attacks  one  of  these  organs  without  having  ap- 
peared externally,  constituting  what  has  been  called  mitplaced  gout.  Either 
of  these  events  may  happen,  through  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  fix 
an  irritation  in  any  one  of  the  viscera,  4nd  thus  to  invite  the  morbid  tenden- 
cies of  the  system  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it.  Retrocession  may  result 
from  anything  which  tends  to  put  an  end  to  the  external  infiammation,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  correcting  the  general  diathesis ;  as,  for  example,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  affected  joint.  Fatal  metastasis  has  often  resulted 
from  this  cause.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  greater  the 
energy  of  the  system,  the  stronger  is  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself, 
in  a  highly  infiammatory  form,  in  its  legitimate  external  seat;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system,  renders  the  occurrence  of 
retroo0dent  or  misplaced  gout  more  fr(^quent.  It  may  be  proper  to  refer 
briefiy  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  the  more  important  organs. 

In  the  stomachy  gout  may  occur  in  two  distinct  forms ;  the  infiammatory, 
namely,  and  the  nervous  or  functional.  In  tho  former,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  acute  gastritis.  There  are  burning  pain,  exquisite  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  and  not  uufrequently  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  not  depressed  by 
the  state  of  nausea,  the  pulse  has  considerable  volume  and  strength ;  but,  in 
the  other  case,  it  may  be  slender  and  feeble,  with  a  cold,  pale,  damp  surface, 
which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  debility.  Sometimes  the 
brain  sympathizes  with  the  stomach,  and  stupor  attends  the  gastric  inflam- 
mation. I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient  appeared  per- 
fectly insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  but  exhibited,  by  a  violent  and  con- 
Tulsive  start,  evidence  of  extreme  pain,  when  a  very  slight  pressure  was 
made  on  tho  epigastrium.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  such  cases  with 
cerebral  inflammation.  The  case  in  question  yielded  at  once  to  remedies  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach. 

In  the  nervous  or  functional  affection,  there  is  either  violent  spasm,  or  op- 
pression, distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  according  as  the  muscular  or  mucous 
coat  is  the  scat  of  irritation.  But  the  burning  pain  is  wanting,  the  tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  less,  and,  instead  of  febrile  action,  there  is  often  great 
prostration,  with  a  cold  clammy  skin,  and  an  alarming  feebleness  of  the  pulse. 

The  howdn  are  sometimes  attacked  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  or  of  colic.  In 
the  liearty  which,  however,  is  rarely  affected  in  acute  gout,  precordial  op- 
pression, dyspnoea,  sharp  pains,  and  syncope  more  or  less  complete,  may  be 
produced.  In  the  luny$y  symptoms  of  intense  bronchial  congestion  sometimes 
appear,  with  difiicult  breathing,  sreat  anxiety  and  distress,  a  purplish  or  livid 
hue  of  the  face  and  hands,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  coolness  of  the  surnice.  I  have 
Been  symptoms  of  this  kind  promptly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  th* 
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arm.  Bat  sometimes  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  nerfooi 
than  vascular  irritation,  and  appear  in  the  form  merely  of  dyspnasa  or  asthma. 
The  diaphrctgm  is  sometimes  affected,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  rheumatism  of  the  same  organ.  The  /tver  is  less  frequently  inflamed 
than  functionally  deranged.  Deficient,  depraved,  or  superabundant  secretiaB 
of  bile  is  among  the  most  common  internal  derangements  of  the  system  in 
gout )  so  common,  indeed,  that  some  have  supposed  the  disease  to  be  essen* 
tially  connected  with  hepatic  disorder.  Hence  the  clay-ooloured,  soap-like, 
or  green  and  offensive  stools,  and  the  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  whidi 
often  attend  the  gouty  paroxysm. 

The  kidneyz  are  probably  more  frequently  affected  than  any  internal  organ. 
Gravelly  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  during  the  paroxysm,  consequent  upon 
the  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  in  the  urine.  But  genuine  stacks  of 
nephritis  alternate,  in  some  individuals,  with  external  inflammation ;  and  re- 
trocedent  gout  occasionally  seizes  upon  these  glands.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  this  fact.  In  gout,  there  is  often  an  excessive  production  of  nrie 
acid,  which,  thrown  off  with  the  urine,  irritates  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
its  excretory  duct,  thus  rendering  these  parts  the  centre  of  afliux  for  the 
gouty  tendencies,  when  anything  may  unaeat  the  disease  of  the  joints.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  fixes  on  the  urethra^  producing  purulent  discharge, 
scalding  pain  upon  the  passage  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  analogous  to 
those,  of  gonorrhoea. 

Occasionally,  the  gouty  irritation  displays  itself  in  the  s^tn,  producing  tha 
phenomena  of  urticaria,  erythema,  or  other  exanthematous  eruption. 

The  brain  is  sometimes  attacked  by  acute  gout,  with  the  production  of 
stupor,  and  occasionally  of  complete  apoplexy  or  palsy.  The  eife  also  may 
suffer.  One  of  the  most  obstinate  instances  of  ophthalmia  that  hare  fallen 
under  my  notice,  was  in  a  gouty  patient.  The  eye  appeared  to  have  become 
the  point  in  which  the  force  of  the  disease  centred ;  and,  though  it  was  fro- 
queutly  relieved  for  a  time,  a  new  paroxysm  would  restore  the  inflammation ; 
and  the  affection  was  thus  sustained  for  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  yield 
at  last,  until  the  gouty  tendencies  appeared,  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  an- 
other  direction.  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  extend  the  list  of  parts  which' 
may  become  the  seat  of  gouty  inflammation.  The  probability  is,  that  no  part 
of  the  system,  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  the  inflammatory  process,  is  entirely 
exempt.  The  organs  most  frequently  and  prominently  affected  are  probably 
the  stomach  and  kidneys.  It  is  often  difficult,  in  relation  to  the  attacks  iS 
misplaced  gout,  to  determine  whether  the  inflammation  is  of  the  common 
kind,  or  of  gouty  origin.  The  occurrence  of  a  regular  paroxysm,  and  the 
consequent  relief  of  the  disease  in  its  irregular  seat,  or  the  alternation  of  the 
two  affections,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign.  But  one  of  these  attacks,  occur- 
ring in  a  gouty  individual,  may  generally  be  suspected  of  the  gouty  taint,  and 
treated  accordingly  with  good  effect. 

When  the  gouty  diathesis  exists  in  a  person  of  otherwise  feeble  health,  or 
debilitated  system,  though  it  may  still  show  itself  in  the  form  of  external  in- 
flammation, yet  this  will  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  in  more  vigorous  individn- 
als,  more  disposed  to  change  its  position,  and  more  apt  consequently  to  fix 
upon  the  internal  organs.  In  these  cases,  the  internal  affections  often  do  not 
rise  above  the  grade  of  nervous  or  functional  disease,  and,  therefore,  belong 
to  nervous  gout;  but  sometimes  they  are  slightly  inflammatory,  though  less 
dangerous  than  similar  affections  attending  the  more  sthenic  cases. 

Gout  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  disease;  and  many  who 
suffer  under  it  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  it  serves  to  guard 
the  system  against  others  more  dangerous  than  itself.     There  ia  probably 
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some  trnth  in  this  impreseion.  In  gonty  indiyidnals,  the  canses  which  ordi- 
narily produce  intemal  inflammation  may  be  directed,  by  the  peculiar  tend- 
encies of  the  constitution,  to  an  external  and  comparatively  safe  position.  Yet 
^out  itself  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  greatest  danger 
18  from  intemal  seizure,  whether  original  or  by  translation;  and  every  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  a  victim  to  gout  in  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the  heart. 
These  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  from  the  slow  wearing 
influence  of  the  disease,  every  year  extending  its  sway  more  and  more  over 
the  constitution,  which  evei^  year  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  resist  it,  that 
the  greatest  danger  arises.  The  intemal  vital  organs,  by  the  frequent  stress 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  become  at  length  so  &r  weakened  or  deranged 
that  slight  causes  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  effects.  Hence  feital  attacks 
of  apoplexy,  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  and  of  cardiac  disease. 
Bot  one  of  the  most  frequent  terminations  is  in  dropsy,  consequent  either 
upon  general  debility^  or  organic  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
or  kidneys.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  affection  may  be  considered  as 
liaving  assumed  the  chronic  form. 

2.   Chronic  OinU, 

SympfomSf  Course,  &c. — Chronic  gout  is  generally  the  resnlt  of  a  long 
continuance  of  the  acute,  though  sometimes  the  disease  is  of  the  chronic  ' 
grade  from  its  commencement.  The  period  at  which  it  takes  on  this  form 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons ;  those  of  vigorous  constitutions  retaining 
the  acute  symptoms  much  longer  than  the  feeble.  The  boundary  between 
the  two  states  of  gout  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  one  mns  into  the  other 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  The  disease  may  be  considered  chronic,  when 
the  local  affection  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fever. 

In  this  condition  of  gout,  the  paroxysms  are  more  freqnent  than  in  the 
scute,  but  much  less  severe.  There  is  often  little  pain  unless  upon  motion  of 
the  joint.  There  is  also  little  increase  of  heat ;  and  redness  is  either  entirely 
absent,  or  of  a  purplish  hue.  When  there  is  swelling,  it  is  usually  edematous. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  synovial  liquid  of  the  joints,  and  the  fluid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bursds,  are  so  much  increased  as  to  produce  a  considerable  appearance 
of  tumefaction,  and  to  fluctuate  obviously  under  pressure.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  knee  and  the  elbow. 

The  paroxysms  occur  less  regularly  than  in  the  acute  form;  sometimes 
coming  at  intervals  of  a  month,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  months.  They 
also  last  much  longer;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  ran  into  each 
other,  a  fresh  attack  coming  on  before  the  preceding  one  has  quite  subsided ; 
80  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  disease. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  fixed  in  certain  joints;  in  others  is  more 
or  less  movable,  wandering  from  joint  to  joint,  now  attacking  one  part  and  now 
another,  and  not  unfrequently  retroceding  from  the  surface  to  seize  upon  one 
of  the  interior  organs.  In  the  latter  form,  the  local  affection  is  apt  to  be  more 
painful,  and  to  exhibit  more  redness  than  in  the  former;  and  the  case  might, 
perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  considered  as  rather  a  mixture  of  the  acute  variety, 
in  its  mildest  grade,  with  more  or  less  of  the  nervous,  than  as  strictly  chronic. 

In  the  more  fixed  form  of  chronic  gout,  the  joints  often  become  permanently 
altered,  so  as  to  bend  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  to  be  nearly  or  quite  use- 
less. This  arises  partly  from  a  thickening  or  other  stractural  change  of  the 
ligaments,  partly  from  the  deposition  of  insoluble  earthy  matter,  like  chalk, 
either  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  it.  This  depo- 
sition is  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  earthy 
matter  is  first  extravasated  in  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  state,  and  afterwards 
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becomes  dry  by  tbe  absorption  of  tbe  fluid  parts.  The  tamoars  which  it  forms 
arc  called  qfialk  stones.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  to  thai 
of  a  walnut,  and  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  forming  large  masses  aboat 
the  knuckles  and  other  joints.  They  have  been  found  upon  chemical  analysis 
to  consist  chiefly  of  uric  acid  or  its  compounds,  especially  urate  of  soda. 
Sometimes  they  contain  also  urate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  By  their  pressure 
they  cAuse  an  absorption  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  white  surface  may  some- 
times be  seen  through  the  cuticle,  with  which  they  have  come  into  contact  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  true  skin.  Occasionally  they  produce 
much  swelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  a  purple  redness  which  appears 
to  threaten  mortification,  and  the  collection  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  beneath  the  cuticle.  This  at  last  breaks,  and  the  fluid  escapes  along 
with  portions  of  the  chalk-like  matter,  but  without  pus  at  this  stage.  Sn^ 
sequcntly,  however,  suppurating  ulcers  are  formed,  which  continue  open  for  a 
long  time,  and  prove  very  rebellious  to  treatment.  The  earthy  matter,  being 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  is  not  readily  discharged,  and  art 
can  do  little  to  hasten  the  process.  At  length,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
ofl'ending  cause  is  eliminated;  and  the  ulcers  heal;  or  cicatrization  takes  place, 
notwithstanding  that  portions  of  it  may  be  retained  in  the  tissue  beneath. 
Old  gouty  individuals  have  sometimes  been  able  to  write  with  their  knuckles, 
in  couBcquence  of  the  exposure  of  the  chalky  tumours  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
joints.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  ascertained  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  Loudon, 
that  in  cases  attended  with  this  deposition  about  the  joints,  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  an  excess  of  it  in  the  blood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  chronic  gout  is  the  formation  of  small  hard  nodosi- 
ties upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  tendons.  These  sometimes 
increase  till  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  most  instances,  they  are  with- 
out pain,  but  not  always  so.  They  sometimes  consist  of  the  chalky  matter 
surrounded  by  a  dense  membranous  coating,  sometimes  apparently  of  the 
hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  tendon. 

Though  fever  is  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  chronic  gout,  and  is  often 
quite  absent,  a  slight  degree  of  it  sometimes  takes  place,  when  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  inflammation  occurs,  or  some  internal  disorder  is  superadded.  The 
patient  has  a  pale  or  sallow  complexion,  a  flaccid  state  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
genei^l  aspect  as  of  one  worn  by  long-continued  ailment.  He  is  frequently 
troubled  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,,  functional  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  acute  muscular  pains,  sometimes  attended 
with  cramps,  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Unless  cut  off  by  some  acute  dis- 
ease which  thq  debilitated  state  of  his  system  is  unable  to  resist,  he  at  length 
falls  into  general  dropsy,  suffers  with  serous  effusion  in  his  chest,  and  dies 
most  frequently  from  an  interruption  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Dissection  has  revealed  little  that  is  of  peculiar 
interest  either  in  chronic  or  acute  gout.  In  the  former,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  affected  joint,  and  the  interarticular  cartilages,  exhibit  evidences 
of  inflammation;  the  cartilages  covering  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones 
are  sometimes  partially  absorbed;  and  the  bones  themselves  near  the  joints  are 
injected  with  blood,  softened,  and  occasionally  eroded.  The  external  ligaments^ 
though  less  affected,  are  sometimes  injected  and  thickened,  and  the  muscles 
in  the  neighbourhood  wasted  or  rigidly  contracted.  Layers  of  chalky  matter 
are  found,  in  some  instances,  either  within  the  synovial  membrane,  or  between 
it  and  the  cartilages ;  and  the  same  matter,  without  the  joints,  is  observed  in 
the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  fasciae,  ligaments,  and  periosteum. 
In  cases  of  death  from  internal  inflammation,  the  ordinary  signs  of  that  affeo- 
tion  are  exhibited;  but  pathological  anatomy  is  not  rich  in  records  of  this  kind; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  death  from  this  cause  seldom  occurs  in  the  hospitals. 
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3.  Nervous  Gout 

St/mptomSf  Course,  dhc, — ^This  form  of  goat  is  sometimes  quite  distinct  from 
the  others ;  but  is  generally  more  or  less  mingled  with  them,  constituting  cases 
vrhich  have  been  described  by  various  names,  lis  irregular  gout,  atonic  gout, 
movable  chronic  gout,  &c.  It  is  apt  to  afiect  persons  who  have  inherited  a  gouty 
diathesis,  but,  from  original  temperament  or  abstemious  habits,  are  little  liable 
to  inflammation.  Women,  and  individuals  generally  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
who  have  descended  from  gouty  ancestors j  are  very  liable  to  it.  Sometimes  all 
the  members  of  a  family  are  prone  to  it;  or  the  female  members  may  be 
affected  with  thi^  variety  of  the  disease,  while  the  males,  from  their  more  active 
liabits,  and  freer  lives,  are  attacked  with  the  acute  form.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  than  formerly,  having,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  superseded  the  old-fashioned  gout,  probably  in  consequence  of  greater 
temperance  in  the  modem  modes  of  living.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
neuralgia,  now  qo  4)revalent,  is  only  gout  or  rheumatism  in  the  nervou»form. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  disease  is  known  to  be  of  the  gouty  character. 
It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be  so,  when  the  person  i&ected  has  had 
gouty  parents  or  grandparents,  and  no  other  cause  can  be  detected.  Its  fre- 
.<|uent  intermixture  or  alternation  with  slight  attacks,  or  abortive  efforts  at 
external  inflammatory  gout,  raises  the  suspicion  pretty  nearly  to  certainty. 
Ad  individual  has  an  attack  of  regular  gout,  which  relieves  him  from  various 
functional  derangements,  to  which  he  has  long  been  subject.  Alarmed  for  the 
future,  he  changes  his  mode  of  life,  avoids  all  stimulating  drinks,  uses  animal 
food  in  great  moderation,  and  finds  himself,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
exempt  or  nearly  so  from  inflammatory  paroxysms,  but,  in  place  of  them,  is 
frequently  harassed  by  this  variety  of  the  disease,  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
protean  forms. 

Nervous  gout  shows  itself  in  the  form  either  of  simple  neuralgic  pain,  or 
functional  cUsorder.  The  pains  may  be  dull  and  coi^stant,  or  sharp,  lancinat- 
'  ing,  and  intermittent,,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
they  remain  long  fixed  in  certain  parts;  but  are  more  frequently  changeable, 
appearing  now  in  one  part  and  now  in  another, 'without  any  regularity  in 
their  course.  I  have  known  an  individual  who  was  for  many  years  subject 
to  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  without  the  least  sign  of  hepatic 
derangement,  and  in  whom  the  pain  suddenly  disappeared  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  return  again  when  the  insanity  ceased. 
That  the  affection  was  of  the  character  supposed,  was  evinced  by  occasional 
external  attacks  of  the  disease  in  a  subacute  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  fixed  pain  of  this  kind  to  continue  for  months  in  one  spot,  varying,  how- 
ever, very  much  in  intensity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  and  then  to 
disappear  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  be  followed  at  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  or  immediately,  by  a  similar  pain  elsewhere,  qr  by  some  functional 
derangement  of  one  of  the  internal  organs.  The  right  iliac  region,  the  pre- 
oordiu  region  extending  to  the  left  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
icalp,  are  not  unfrequent  seats  of  it.  Hemicrania  is  one  of  the  forms  which 
the  disease  sometimes  assumes. 

The  severe  shooting  neuralgic  pains  are  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
the  temples,  cheeks,  or  froift  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  though  they 
may  also  attack  the  extremities,  particularly  the  smaller  joints,  the  genera- 
tive organs,  the  anus,  and  any  one  of  the  viscera.  Not  unfrequently,  they 
attack  the  muscles,  which  thus  become  painful  on. contraction. 

Sometimes  these  pains,  as  well  as  various  functional  disorder,  are  found  to 
Iw  dependent  on  the  disease  seated  in  one  of.  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the 
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nenrilcroa  of  one  of  the  larger  nerres^  from  or  through  which  nervous  infla- 
ence  is  czteuded  to  the  part  affected.  Thus,  paius  in  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties may  proceed  from  the  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
its  envelope.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  pains  can  be  traced  to  no  sodi 
origin,  appearing  to  he  the  direct  result  of  the  morbid  cause. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  several  functions.  The  digetitve  fimc' 
tion  is  among  those  most  frequently  deranged.  All  the  varieties  of  disoidered 
sensation  which  usually  attend  dyspepsia  are  experienced  in  this  affection. 
Vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  oppression,  irre- 
gular appetite,  cArdialgia,  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  flatulence,  sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  severe  spasm,  are  among  the  prominent 
symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  occasionally  loose,  with  fre- 
quent deficiency  of  bile,  or  other  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stools.  Colicky 
pains,  and  flatulent  distension  are  not  uncommon.  Soipetimes  the  patient 
suffers  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  bowels. 

TliB  renpimtory  ftmctio^  is  occasionally  also  much  deranged.  The  larynx 
is  now  and  then  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  is  worried  with  a  fre- 
quent cough,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  pectoral  without  care.  I  have 
a  patient  subject  to  this  form  of  gout,  who  was  at  one  period  afflicted  with  an 
incessant  cough,  which  continued  for  months,  and  scarcely  oeased  for  a  minute 
except  during  sleep  and  meals.  Paroxysms  of  oppression  and  dyspnoea,  almost 
like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  indicate  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the 
lungs. 

The  circxdatory  fystem  is  often  greatly  disordered,  as  indicated  by  preeor> 
dial  oppression,  palpitations,  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  inter* 
mittent  and  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes  syncope,  or  a  strong  tendency 
towards  it. 

Of  the  secreting  organty  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  most  frequently  affected. 
When  the  irritation  seises  upon  the  former,  together  with  a  dull  pain  in  the 
side,  or  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  whole  upper  region  of  the  abdomen, 
there  is  frequently  deficiency  of  bile,  with  pale  or  clay-o^o«ired  stools,  and  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  surface,  or  excessive  secretion  with  bilious  vomiting  and 
purging,  or  black  stools  approaching  to  melsena ;  or  there  may  be  derange- 
ment of  the  secretion  with  little  local  uneasiness,  though  the  affection  is 
almost  always  attended  with  depression  of  sphrits.  Excessive  accretion  of  a 
pale  urine,  or  a  scanty  secretion  of  a  red  urine  loaded  with  uric  acid,  and 
sometimes  a  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  or  pains  like  those  of  gravel, 
indicate  that  the  kidneys  aie  affected. 

The  9tH4fi)nai  functions  are  often  greatly  disturbed.  Yertigo,  diixiness, 
tinnitus  aurium,  perverted  vision,  muscas  volitaatee,  and  violent  headaches 
are  common  symptoms.  Sometimes  even  coma  and  coovnlsioBS  are  expe- 
rienced. These  cephalic  attacks  are  often  very  sodden.  A  person  «iU  be 
feeling  perfectly  well,  and  as  if  capable  of  peiforming  any  duty  effectively ; 
when  suddenly  he  will  be  seiied  with  vertiginous  pain  in  the  head,  with  roar^ 
ing  or  other  distracting  noises  in  his  ears,  and  often  some  perversion  of  viaon, 
and  immediately  all  his  energy  is  lost,  and  he  feels  himself  q«te  incompetent 
to  the  least  exertion.  Sometimes  the  eyes  become  extremely  sensitive,  so 
that  any  attempt  to  nae  them,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  occasions  intolerable 

Sain.  £very  variety  of  mental  depression  aoeompaniee  these  aflections  of  the 
ead.  The  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  become  not  anfrequently  the  seat  of 
irritation,  which  displays  itself  in  irregular  mnacular  eontractians,  cramps  or 
OMsms,  and  occasiooally  a  vague  and  unaccountable  vneasinwe,  exteo^ng 
through  the  limbs,  with  m  universal  feeling  of  opprewNi,  heat,  anxiety,  weari- 
nees,  soreness,  &c^  which  they  only  can  UHj  appiedate  who  have  felt  thorn. 
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These  varioos  disorders  usually  occur  quite  irregularly,  the  irritation  being 
sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another;  in  certain  instances  fixed  for 
days;  weeks,  or  months  in  a  single  organ  or  functiony  in  others  rapidly  chang- 
ing its  seat ;  occasionally  leaving  the  patient  entirely,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  freedom  from  suffering,  and  the  best  hopes  for  the  future,  then  re- 
taming,  and  often  without  apparent  cause,  with  all  its  former  violence. 

Not  unfrequently  the  disease  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form, 
returning  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  and  leaving  the  patient  entirely  in  the 
interval. 

As  before  stated,  an  attack  of  subacute  inflammation  occasionally  takes 
place  in  an  exterior  joint  or  muscle,  and  affords  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
nervous  irritation ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  patients  in  whom,  at  one  pe- 
riod or  another,  the  disease  does  not  afford  this  evidence  of  its  nature. 

This  form  of  gout  does  not  often  directly  destroy  life.  Sometimes  a  quick 
and  violent  seizure  of  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart  or  brain,  appears 
completely  to  arrest  its  function,  and  thus  to  occasion  sudden  death ;  but 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  More  commonly  the  patiemb  lives  many 
years,  perhaps  in  some  instances  surmounting  the  affection,  but  more  fre- 

Suently  falling  a  victim  to  some  incidental  disease,  or  worn  out  at  last  by 
bronio  organic  derangements  in  which  the  functional  disorder  may  finally 
terminate. 

Caiue$  of  Gout 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  gout  is  inheritance.  This  not  only  gives  a 
predisposition,  but  is  sufficient  of  itself,  wholly  without  aid  from  other  causes, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  whatever  influences  can  be  brought  against  it,  to 
give  rise  to  the  disease.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  child  of  gouty  parents 
must  inherit  the  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  many  escape  entirely.  But 
the  proportion  of  those  affected  is  so  great  as  to  oflbr  a  strong  warning,  to  all 
who  are  thus  descended,  to  use  every  possible  preventive  measure.  Of  522  « 
gouty  patients,  of  whom  Sir  0.  Scudamore  collected  information,  822,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  could  trace  the  disease  to  a  parent,  grandparent,  uncle,  or  aunt. 

But,  though  so  frequently  hereditary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gouty 
diathesis  may  be  created.  Persons  out  of  classes  in  society  among  whom  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  if  removed  from  the  sphere  occupied  by  their 
forefathers,  and  introduced  into  modes  of  life  which  dispose  to  the  complaint, 
are  frequently  attacked  with  it.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  most  effi- 
cient causes  in  generating  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  consequently  in  promot* 
ing  it  when  inherited,  are  the  use  of  animal  food  in  undue  proportion,  espe- 
cifdly  of  high-seasoned  meats  and  soups,  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
sedentary  habits.  Vigorous  exercise  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  obviate 
the  effects  of  high  living,  by  oofasuming  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  support  of 
the  functions. 

From  the  nature  of  its  causes,  the  disease  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
among  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  or  their  descendants;  and  it  certainly  is 
much  more  common  in  the  higher  than  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  is  very 
rare  among  an  agricultural  or  hard-working  population,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Yet  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  disease  among  any  class  of 
people;  and  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  are  found  to  be  attacked 
by  it,  when  they  imitate  the  luxurious  habits  of  their  superiors;  as  the 
keepers  of  petty  inns,  and  household  servants  in  the  wealthy  funilies  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  intellectual  superiority  fitvours  the  deve- 
lopement  of  gout ;  but,  if  the  disease  has  been  common  among  men  celebrated 
for  their  mental  powerS;  it  has  probably  been  much  more  fi^m  the  union  of 
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iedeDtarj  with  conYivial  habits,  than  from  anj  inflnetioe  either  of  superior 
taleDt  or  its  exercise. 

In  relation  to  tlie  influence  of  alcoholic  drinkg,  though  there  is  little  or  oo 
j.diflTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  fact,  jet  writers  are  by  no  meaits 
f'Agreed  as  to  the  varieties  which  are  most  apt  to  produce  the  effect.  Some 
have  supp<ised  that  the  light,  acescent  winea  peculiarly  predispose  to  gout 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  use  of  them  will  often  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of 
the  diseasCf  in  those  who  have  the  diathesis,  more  quickly  than  the  stronger 
wines,  perhaps  by  irritating  the  stomach;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  generate  the  diathesis;  for  the  agricultural  cLisses  of 
France,  who  use  the  lighter  wines  often  as  their  common  drink,  are  said  to 
he  almost  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease;  while  the  English  gentlemen, 
who  drink  freely  of  port  and  other  stronger  wines,  are  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people  affected  with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cider»  which  has  been  accused  of  inducing  gout.  It  may  act  sometimes  as  ui 
exciting  cause,  but  will  probably  seldom  produce  the  prediFposition,  Other- 
wise, gout  would  have  been  formerly  much  more  common  than  it  was  among 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  States,  in  which  this 
drink  was  very  commonly  employed  by  the  country  people.  The  very  free 
use  of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  the  stronger  kinds,  has  fretjuently  beeft 
known  to  generate  the  disease,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  ia  probable  that  strong  ale  or  porter,  and  the  stronger  wiues,  are 
more  conducive  to  the  disease  than  other  alcoholic  drinks.  The  distilled 
liquors,  when  freely  indulged  in,  though  they  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
production  of  gout,  appear  generally  to  exhaust  the  excitability  of  the  system 
Lelow  the  point  requisite  for  the  devclopement  of  that  disease,  and  conduce 
rather  to  internal  visceral  disorder,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mania  of  drunk* 
irds.  It  is  probable  that  habits  of  vigorous  exercise,  in  persons  who  use 
«ti:ong  drinks  to  great  excess,  flo  far  from  warding  off  gout,  as  they  do  in 
moderate  drinkers,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  it,  by  sustniuing  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  which  seems  requisite  for  the  developement 
of  the  diathesis. "^  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that,  so  (»T 
ha  alcoholic  drinks  are  concerned  as  causes  of  gout,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
particular  variety  used,  as  the  mode  of  using  them  that  has  the  effect.  Ko 
matter  what  kind  may  be  employed,  if  it  be  taken  in  such  quantities,  and 
with  such  iissociations  as  to  fiiod  and  exercise,  as  to  support  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour  of  fl3*stem  in  the  midst  of  the  repletion  and  excess,  it  may  give 
to  the  disease.  If  it  he  too  feeble  to  produce  this  degree  of  excitement,  or 
strong  and  so  much  abused  as  epeedily  to  exhaust  the  excitability  and  po' 
of  the  system,  gout  will  probably  not  result  in  either  caae. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  acute  gout 
has  very  much  diminished  of  late  yetirs.  This  is  said  to  bo  true  in  England. 
It  certainly  is  so  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  temperance.  Even  persons  who  drink  acl- 
dom  carry  the  indulgences  of  the  table  to  that  beastly  extreme  which  was 
common  half  a  century  ago.  But,  though  inflammatory  gout  baa  greitif 
diminished,  I  believe  that  the  nervous  form  of  it  has  increased  ^  because  teni- 

*  A  fibct  stroll glj  illustrative  of  thii  statement  la  mcationed  by  Dr.  WiUlam  Badd, 
In  his  Essay  oq  Gotit^  in  Tweedie's  SyBtem  of  Practical  Medicia©.  A  body  of  woHmin 
ia  emplajed  on  tbe  Thumies^  in  a  peculiarly  fatiguing  ilutj,  rcquiriiig  fre<|uetit  expocuje 
to  inclement  weiither,  and  labour  bftth  by  night  and  ilay.  In  consideraUon  of  tkii 
•ipoffure  and  fatigue,  tbcj  have  a  large  allowance  or  liquor ;  and  euch,  man  driakf 
daily  two  or  tlire«  gallons  of  porter^  besides,  in  gpacral,  a  considerable  qiianti^  of 
.  ftpirit.     Among  tiioae  men  gout  la  remarkably  frequent 
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perance,  or  even  abstemionsness,  cannot  eradicate  the  diathesis  when  existinflr, 
thongh  it  may  subdue  the  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  they  who  would, 
under  the  old  habits  of  life,  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  in  its  old* 
fashioned  form,  now  have  it  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia  and  functional  disorders 

It  has  been  imagined  that  liability  to  gout  was  indicated  by  the  possessioik 
of  certain  sensible  characters  of  body;  but  the  notion  has  been  contradicted 
by  experience ;  as  the  disease  exists  in  persons  of  every  variety  of  structure 
and  outward  appearance. 

Season  is  not  without  its  influence.  The  first  paroxysm  of  gout  is  v^y 
apt  to  occur  about  ^he  vernal  equinox;  and,  if  the  affection  return  semi- 
mnnually,  the  attacks  are  usually  made  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Age  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  the  developement  of  gout  .  The  disease 
l^nerdly  makes  its  first  appearance  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  year, 
and  most  frcquentlv  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth.  It 
is  exceedingly  rare  before  the  ago  of  puberty;  though  Dr.  Chapman  has  known 
it  t€t  occur  in  a  boy  of  thirteen.  It  also  very  rarely  begins  in  old  age.  I 
have,  however,  attended  a  gentleman  of  near  eighty  in  his  first  attack. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  statement,  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women.  In  relation  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gout, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  But  in  its  nervous  forms,  judging  from 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  female  de- 
Bcendants  of  gouty  ancestors  are  exceedingly  prone  to  nervous  gout.  Their 
temperate  habits  prevent  the  inflammatory  explosions  of  the  disease  to  which 
the  males  are  so  liable ;  while  their  sedentary  lives  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  that  strength  of  constitution,  which  would  enable  their  systems  to 
resist  the  inherited  morbid  tendency. 

It  is  thought  that  a  damp,  variaUe  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
generation  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  The  disease  is  certainly  rare  among  the 
inhabitants  of  intertropical  regions,  and  is  less  common  at  the  extreme  North 
than  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  weather  is  more  variable.  Its  great 
prevalence  in  England  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  climate;  but  it  probably 
depends  much  more  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  gouty  paroxysm  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Whatever,  in  &ct,  disturbs  materially  the  condition  of  health,  whether  it  be 
of  an  exciting  or  debilitating  character,  is  probably  capable  of  bringing  on  an 
attack.  Exposure  to  cold,  violent  exercise,  a  debauch  at  table,  venereal  ex- 
cesses, paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  indigestible  food,  articles 
of  diet  which  disagree  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  vegetable  acids, 
and  local  injuries  of  all  kinds,  such  as  fidls,  bruises,  sprains,  and  even  the 
wearing  of  a  tight  boot,  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  I  have  repeatedly  known 
the  nervous  form  of  the  disease  to  fix,  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia,  upon  a  part 
which  had  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  This  is  a  £EUSt  worthy  of  recol- 
lection ;  as  it  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  explain  unusually  obstinate 
pains  attending  slight  \oob1  injuries,  and  immediately  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  A  severe  sprain  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  a  condition  of  the  joint 
which  long  afterwards  determines  this  as  the  seat  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout. 

Nature  of  Chut, 

The  humoral  pathology  taught  that  the  phenomena  of  gout  were  owing  to 
a  peculiar  peccant  matter  existing  in  the  system,  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  paroxysm  to  eliminate.  This  opinion,  abandoned  after  the  times  of  Cullcn, 
b  again  gaining  ground,  and  ranks  at  present  among  its  advocates  men  of  high 
name  in  the  profession,  of  whom  not  the  least  conspicuous  is  Dr.  Holland. 
(See  Medical  Notei  and  ReJUcHoM.)    The  &ot  which  lends  the  strongest  sup- 
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port  to  thh  opinion  in  the  l^adenoj  evinced  in  gout  to  the  excessive  prodaotion 
of  uric  acid.  Not  only  is  that  acid  thrown  out  in  excess  in  the  uriDe^  ^^og 
rise  to  frequent  iatcritioufl  sediments,  but  it  is  also  often  deposited  in  the  joints, 
or  their  vicinity,  in  the  state  of  urate  of  soda  or  of  lime.  Dr.  Garrod  baa  proved 
by  chemical  examination  that  the  hlood  in  gout  contains  urate  of  soda,  which 
can  readily  be  separated  from  it  in  a  crystalline  state.  He  has  also  ahomi  tliat, 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  gouty  paroxyam,  there  is,  along  with  tbia  exoea 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  bloodj  a  deSciency  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts  iu  the  urine. 
The  use  of  an  excess  of  animal  food^  with  insufficient  exercise,  which  di&posea 
to  an  excepssive  production  of  uric  acid,  predisposes  also  ^o  goutj  and  the  uric 
aeid  litbiasis,  or  gravel,  not  unfrequently  alternates  with  that  complaint.  Bat 
these  arguments,  as  well  as  others  drawn  from  the  movable  character  of  the 
local  disease^  as  if  it  depended  upon  an  offending  matter  carried  everywhere 
with  the  hlood,  and  from  the  relief  experienced  after  the  paroxysm,  as  if  the 
offending  matter  hiid  been  discharged,  appear  to  me  to  be  inconclu^ve* 

Urio  aeid,  I  think,  certainly  cannot  be  the  matter  in  question.     Thia 
stance  is  generated  in  exeess,  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  in  many  d; 
in  which  no  sign  of  gout  m  exhibited ;  and  cases  of  gout  often  exist,  especially 
in  its  irregular  fomis,  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  an  excev  rf 
uric  acid.     Nor  can  I  exactly  perceive  how  the  production  and  eliminvliaL 
of  this  matter,  if  not  itaelf  essential  to  gout,  should  lend  any  support  to  i 
idea  of  the  existence  of  aome  other  unknown  and  concealed  matter,  which  ^ 
the  real  offending  cause.     It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  such  a  subBtanoe; 
but  it«  existence,  not  to  mention  its  nature  and  properties,  has  certainly  aever 
yet  been  demonstrated. 

Some  pathologistB  search  for  the  origin  of  gout  in  disease  of  a  particular 
organ-  The  disciples  of  Broussais  consider  it  simply  an  infiammation,  which 
they  would  denominate  *jas(nt-ar(hritU  from  its  supposed  chief  seaU.  Dl 
Chapman  refers  its  origin  to  some  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  haseveii 
been  supposed  to  be  easentially  connected  with  disea^  of  the  liver*  The  &ct, 
I  think,  is,  that  its  nature  is  yet  unknown;  and^  though  the  uneasiiieis  of  i 
state  of  acknowledged  ignorance  will  probably  continue  to  induce  the  forma^  ' 
tion  of  hypotheses,  in  which  the  mind  may  find  a  temporary  rest;  jret,  until 
some  new  light  is  obtained,  tbey  can  be  nothing  more  than  conjoetures,  which 
will  probably  in  the  end  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gout  can  be  correct,  which  dnes 
not  take  into  view  the  nervous  phenomena.  The  violent  pain  which  often 
precciies  the  infiammation,  the  frequent  attacks  of  pure  neuralgia,  the  rapid 
and  almost  instantaneous  transfer  of  disease  from  one  part  to  another,  even  the 
most  distant,  together  with  the  frequent  sensorial  disturbance,  and  striking 
eniDtional  phenomena,  evince,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  a  strong  participatioi^i 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pathological  condition^  whatever  that  may  be.  ^^| 

All,  of  a  general  nature,  that  we  can  fairly  deduce  from  the  symptoms  iJ^H 
that  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  probably  iovolvcs  all  its        ' 
essential  constituents,  and  which  evinces  itaelf  now  and  then  by  peculiar  local 
phenomena,  which  may  be  either  purely  nervous,  purely  functional,  or  infiam- 
matory.    That  the  infiammatiou  is  peculiar  or  specific  is  proved  by  its  shifting 
character,  and  indisposition  to  the  secretion  of  coagulahle  lymph  or  pus. 

Diagnosu. 

The  only  disease  with  which  acute  or  chronic  gout  is  liable  to  be  confomided        : 
18  rheumatism.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  well  marked  cases  ol 
these  diseases;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  dia^ 
noais  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  tlie  two 
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complain t8  sometimes  co-exist,  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one.    In  such  instanceSi 
it. is  common  to. denominate  the  affection  rheumatic goui. 

That  the  diseases  are  different  is  evinced,  independently  of  the  symptoms, 
by  the  difierence  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  subjects  attacked  by  them.  Thus, 
gout  is  much  more  frequently  hereditary,  and  much  less  frequently  generated 
by  obvious  causes,  than  rheumatism.  The  former  almost  never  attacks  child- 
ren under  puberty,  the  latter  does  so  nothinfrequently,  though  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that  it  is  more  common  in  adults.  Gout  is  found  most  frequently 
among  the  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  and  the  physically  idle,  and  is  seldom  heard 
of  among  those  subjected  to  labour,  privations,  exposure,  imd  hardships. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  rheumatism.  The  circumstance,  moreover, 
already  alluded  to,  that  uric  acid  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Qarrod,  in  abnormal 
proportion,  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  gout,  while  only  a  trace  of  it 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheuinatbm,  must  be  received  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  difference  of  the  two  diseases.* 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  gout,  in  relation  to  rheumatism,  are,  chiefly, 
the  more  ffequent  preliminary  occurrence  of  disordered  digestion  and  various 
functional  derangement;  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself  upon  the 
small  joints ;  its  paroxysmal  form,  and  tendency  to  recur  at  certain  periods ; 
the  more  remittent  character  of  the  fever;  the  greater  violence  of  the  pain; 
tbe  brighter  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  its  greater  tumefaction  and  more 
decided  tendency  to  oedema;  and,  finally,  the  desquamation  which  follows' 
tbe  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  and  fixed 
upon  a  number  of  parts,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  The  history  of  the 
case  will,  under  such  circumstances,  afford  much  assistance.  It  may  be 
said,  in  ffeneral  terms,  that  the  swelling  is  more  apt  to  be  edematous  in  gout, 
and  the  local  affection  to  retrocede,  or  to  leave  one  part  a|id  fix  on  another; 
while  in  pure  rheumatism  there  is  probably  no  deposition  of  the  urates  in. 
tbe  joints.  Nervous  gout  can  be  distinguished  from  the  same  form  of  rheu- 
matism, with  any  approach  to  certainty,  only  by  the  character  of  the  external 
inflammation,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  both  affections,  and  in  each  may 
assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  particular  disease. 

Of  the  prognosis  of  gout  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  description  of  the 
several  varieties. 

Treatment. 

1.  Acute  Gout. — The  treatment  in  acute  gout  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  which  is  proper  in  the  paroxysm,  and  that  adapted  to  the  intervals. 
It  was  formerly  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is  still  retained  by  many^  that 
the  paroxysm  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  with  little  or  no  mter- 
ference  from  the  physician.  Being  designed  to  carry  off  offending  matter, 
or  at  least  morbid  tendencies,  it  was  supposed  that  any  measures  calculated 
to  shorten  it  would  cause  its  office  to  be  left  unaccomplished,  and  the  system 
exposed  to  fresh  attacks,  possibly  in  unsafe  positions.  Retrocession  to  some 
internal  organ  was  greatly  feared;  and,  as  a  vigorous  condition  of  system 
was  considered  favourable  to  an  external  direction  of  the  disease,  all  deple- 
tory measures  were  especially  apprehended.     It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon 

*  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Garrod  tests  the  presence  of  one  acid  in 
the  blood.  About  a  fluidraohm  of  the  clear  senim  is  placed  in  a  deep  watch-glass  with 
six  minims  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  a  Tery  fine  fibre  of  hemp  is  then  introdooed ;  and  the 
glass,  being  cohered  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  it  from  the  dust,  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will  probably  haTe  become  nearly 
dry.  Should  uric  acid  be  present  in  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  to  haye  crystallized  on 
the  fibre  in  the  form  of  rhombs,  which  may  readily  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
oroBcope.  {Sou  to  the  third  editwiL) 
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ictioe  of  gouty  patieDta  to  ioijulge  freely  in  wine,  even  during  tbe  oou- 
riinuatice  of  the  ioflaiumatioD;  with  the  view  of  sustmning  it,  and  of  guarding 
the  stomach  against  attack.  While  there  was  some  truth  in  this  reason i&g, 
the  practice  foun<ied  on  it  was  carried  much  too  far  j  and  the  conaequcncci 
were,  that  the  disease  wua  often  greatly  aggravated,  the  sufFerings  of  the 
patient  unnecessarily  increased,  and  life  prohahly  not  uu frequently  ehort- 
«ned.  But  we  should  take  eare  not  to  fuffcr  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
abuse  of  a  sound  principle  to  lead  us  to  abandon  it.  The  paroxysm  in  gout 
JB  certainly  not  the  whole  disease.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  morbid  stiOe  of 
m  to  which  the  paroxysm  is  owing,  and  which  it  has  a  tendency  Uy 
lilieTe,  If  allowed  to  run  its  course.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  removal  of 
ihe  paroxysm  has  no  effect  in  removing  the  state  of  system  alluded  to.  If| 
therefore,  by  remedies  addressed  exclusively  to  the  formeri  we  succeed  ill 
cutting  it  short,  we  may  very  possibly  leave  the  latter  still  in  existence,  and 
ready  to  display  kmlf  by  some  assault,  it  may  be,  upon  one  of  the  jointa  as 
before,  or,  it  may  be,  upon  one  of  the  interior  and  vital  organs^  The  most 
prudent  procedure,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  to  allow  the  inflammation 
of  the  joint  to  complete  its  course  ;  contenting  ourselves  with  moderating  its 
'fiolence  if  excessive,  and  endeavouring  to  render  the  patient  as  comforubla 
AS  possible.  But  we  may  do  more  than  this.  We  may  endeavour  to  super- 
icde  the  office  of  the  paroxysm  by  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  morbid 
state  of  system  j  and,  if  we  succeed  in  favourably  modifying  this,  we  shall 
'find  the  local  disease  disposed  to  subside  without  our  direct  interference. 
Such,  it  appears  to  me^  are  the  correct  principles  of  treatment  in  the  parox* 
ysm  of  acute  gout. 

But  what  are  the  remedies  calculated  to  modify  the  conBtitutiooal  u!Sho- 
tioo?  It  is  experience  only  which  can  teach  us;  for,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  general  affection,  we  have  no  foundation  for  a  purely  rational  treat- 
ment. Bleeding  has  been  proposed.  But  this  remedy  has  been  found  to 
exerciso  no  in^uencc  over  the  proper  disease.  It  may  lessen  the  fever,  and 
cure  the  inflammation  of  the  joint;  but  it  leaves  the  source  of  the  evil  un- 
touched, while,  if  incautiously  employed,  it  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  conMi- 
tution,  and  certainly  favours  the  production  of  various  functional  disorder.  I 
lave  known  gout,  treated  by  bleeding  at  each  paroxysm,  to  end  prematurely 
in  fatal  dropsy.  The  only  proper  ground  for  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
M  the  exbtcnce  of  danger  to  life,  or  risk  of  serious  iDconvenience  from  the 
^olcnce  of  the  local  inflammation,  or  of  the  general  excitement.  When  the 
former  la  external,  and  no  vital  organ  appears  to  be  threatened  by  the  latusr^ 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  best  to  avoid  the  lancet. 

The  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  moderate  purging,  which  appears, 
indeed,  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  Two  cau- 
tions should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  the  one,  not  to  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion;  the  other  to  employ  such  substances  as  are  not 
likely  to  irritate  the  mucous  coat  strongly,  so  as  to  make  this  a  centre  of  afflux 
to  the  disease,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  joint,  by  inducing 
an  atta<:k  of  gout  in  the  stomach  or  bowels*  As  the  Uver  is  frequently  torpid 
or  deranged,  and  there  is  often  au  excess  of  acid  in  the  prim®  vise,  mercurials 
and  antacids  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  moderate  dose  of  calomel^  or  of 
the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  rhubarb »  an<l     '  la 

followed  by  magnesia,  with  Kpsom  salt  or  otlicr  saline  cathartic.  ^e 

bowels  be  torpid,  infusion  of  senna  may  be  used  in  addition.  AfUfrM^rds^ 
throughout  the  attack,  one  or  two  stools  should  be  procured  daily,  if  ncoee* 
tary,  by  means  of  liquid  or  common  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  neutral  sitUs,  or 
t)y  the  two  combined.     Should  there  be  colicky  pains,  with  an  irritable  eon- 
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ditioD  of  the  bowels,  and  small,  ineffectual  discharges,  castor  oil  with  lauda- 
num or  morphia  should  be  preferred.  ,  , 

But  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  the  goutj  paroxysm  is  colchicum.  This 
was  introduced  into  use  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  famous  eau  medicinale  cPHuuony  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  first  used,  it  was  generally 
ciTen  in  large  doses,  so  as  often  to  purge  and  vomit ;  and,  in  this  way,  was 
found  not  unfrequently  to  shorten  very  much,  or  set  aside  the  paroxysm  ;  but 
aerious  consequences  were  asierted  to  have  occasionally  ensued;  and  the 
medicine  is  now  given  with  greater  caution,  and  without  evil  results.  It  cer- 
tainly exercises  an  extraordinarv  influence  over  the  disease.  But  in  what 
manner  it  does  good  has  not  been  determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  acts 
merely  by  a  revulsive  influence,  drawing,  off  the  external  disease  from  the 
joint,  by  establishing  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  certainly  docs 
frequently  produce  nausea  and  more  or  less  catharsis,  in  the  doecs  in  which 
it  b  ordinarily  given  ]  but  the  same  curative  influence  does  not  proceed  from 
an  equal  or  much  greater  amount  of  the  same  effects  from  other  substances. 
It  very  generally  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  ]  and  the 
idea  has  been  entertained  that  it  cures  gout  by  eliminating  some  offending 
matter  by  one  of  these  emunctories.  That  it  is  not  by  a  mere  increase  of 
these  functions  that  it  acts  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  other  and  more  active 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics  have  not  been  found  equally  beneficial ;  and  col- 
ehicum  is  believed  to  be  useful  even  when  it  exercises  no  sensible  influence 
over  the  secretions.  It  has  no  decided  narcotic  property,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not act  as  an  anodyne.  Experiments  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid  and  urea  in  the  urine  is  increased  under  the  action  of  colchicum; 
.  and,  with  those  who  consider  uric  acid  in  the  blood  as  the  offending  agent 
through  which  the  phenomena  of  gout  are  produced,  this  fact  affords  a  sufll- 
dent  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  medicine;  but  it  does  not 
explain  how  the  disposition  to  the  overproduction  of  this  offending  agent  is 
obviated,  which,  even  upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  is  the  real  pathological 
oondition.  It  is  by  modifying  the  morbid  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  over- 
production of  uric  acid  along  with  the  other  phenomena,  that  colchicum  cures 
gout.  We  may  say  that  it  acts  as  an  alterative ;  which  is  the  same  as  to 
eonfess  that  we  do  not  understand  its  mode  of  action.  The  general  convic- 
tion of  its  usefulness  rests  upon  experience.  The  objection  has  been  made 
to  its  employment  that,  though  it  may  relieve  the  existing^  paroxysm,  it 
leaves  the  patient  liable  to  a  more  speedy  return.  But  this  view  seems  to 
have  been  theoretical,  and  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Different 
authors  recommend  different  preparations,  and  seem  to  attach  importance  to 
their  particular  mode  of  exhibiting  the  remedy.  Any  one  of  its  preparations 
will,  I  believe,  answer  the  purpose,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  on  the  system.  I  generally  prefer  the  wine  of  the  root,  as 
the  most  certain,  from  its  mode  of  preparation ;  being  a  saturated  vinous  in- 
fusion. When  the  medicine  is  desired  in  the  form  of  pill,  the  acetic  extract 
may  be  used.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minims  of  the  wine,  or  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  extract,  may  be 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient's  system.  This  quantity,  if  the  prepa- 
ration be  properly  made,  will  often  produce  excessive  nausea,  or  much  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  will  require  to  be  reduced.  In  other  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  augment  the  dose  somewhat,  in  order  to  insure  its  effect.  Given 
in  this  way,  colchicum  often  greatly  moderates  and  abbreviates  the  paroxysm; 
and;  as  it  docs  so  rather  by  acting  upon  the  real  disease;  thau  merely  on  the 
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inflamination,  ite  effects  are  attended  with  no  injurj.  In  order  to  eradicate 
the  existing  tendency,  Br,  Badd  insists  upon  the  necesaitj  of  contiua'mg  tiw 
use  of  the  colehicnm,  in  small  doses,  for  some  time  after  all  the  Fjmptoiiis  of 
gout  have  disappeared.  This  is  certainly  rational  practice,  if  the  medtcnie 
haa  really^  as  it  is  supposed  to  have,  a  direct  influence  over  the  gouty  state  of 
the  syatem.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  may  now  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
daily.  Should  the  medicine  pur|*e  too  much^  this  tendency  may  be  coBtrolkl 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  hiudanum.  When  there  is  little  febrile  aetitm, 
and  tlic  pain  is  severe,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  added  in  full  doe© 
to  the  colchicum,  with  much  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Colchicum  may  nlso,  with  great  propriety,  be  associated  with  any  purgSp 
tive  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the  patient;  the  wine  being 
preferred,  if  tlie  medicine  is  given  ie  the  form  of  a  draught,  the  extract,  if  in 
pilU  The  mixture  recommended  by  Scudamore,  of  colchicum^  magneaia,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  gout,* 

When  the  liver  is  torpid,  the  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, with  from  three  to  £ve  grains  of  the  blue  ma^s,  and  fallowed  by  the 
laxative  draught  above  alluded  to  in  the  morning. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty  or  heavily  loaded  with  uric  acid,  60  aj  to 
irritate  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paseages,  half  a  drachm  of  the  bicarbofntta 
of  potassa  or  of  soda  moy  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  and  the  colchicum  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes 
ipirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  advantageoualy  added  to  the  draught,  especiailj 
when  the  patient  is  restless,  or  otlierwise  affected  with  nervous  disorderr 

Much  comfort  sometimes  accrues  from  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  il 
bed-time.  It  shouH  not,  howeverj  be  given  until  the  inflammatory  and  fe- 
brile symptoms,  if  considerable,  have  abited. 

In  relation  to  the  local  affeeiion  directly,  the  leas  that  is  done,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  better.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  wrap  the  part  in  carded 
wool  or  warm  flaunek,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  the  external  disease,  and 
preventing  retrocession  to  the  stomach  or  other  internal  organ  j  and  this  wia 
certainly  preferable  to  the  repellent  plan  which  some  have  advised.  It  pro- 
bably, however,  sometimes  occasioned  an  unnecessary  amount  of  inflamma« 
tion,  and  led  to  ultimate  injury  of  the  joint,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  joint  may  be  lightly  covered,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
cold,  and  left  to  the  operation  of  those  measures  which  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  address  to  the  constitution.  Should  the  inflammation  be  uousuallj 
violent  or  obstinate,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  apply  a  few  leeches,  though  this 
should  alwaj's  be  done  with  caution,  8ome  recommend  anodyne  and  evapo- 
grating  lotions^  with  the  view  of  moderately  reducing  the  heat,  and  relieving 
the  pain ;  and,  w ben  these  are  excessive,  such  applications  may  not  be  im- 
proper, if  kept  within  due  bounds.  Seudnmore's  plan,  which  he  found  to 
affiifd  relief  in  numerous  cases,  and  to  do  injury  in  none,  was  to  apply  to  the 
inflamed  joint  a  lukewarm  mixture,  of  three  parts  of  camphor  water  (aqoa 
camphoraj,  U.  S.)  and  one  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  linen  compresses  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  of  bread  poultices  saturated  with  the  liquid. 
j  When  this  was  removed,  the  part  was  lightly  covered  with  flannel.  Home 
[•kathe  the  joint  with  camphor  liniment;  others  steam  it,  or  employ  pediluvia 
]  of  warm  water;  and  others  again  apply  warm  emollient  eataplasraa,  with  or 
['without  anodyne  additions,  as  the  decoction  of  poppy^headg,  hops,  earophofi 

*  I  am  in  the  bahit  of  using  the  foUnwiDg  frtrmulat^—E. — Mugneaiis  ^fls;  Mftgnit. 
I^Sulphftt.  58S;  Viu.  Colchic.  fiwl,  n\,xjt;  Aqxm  fluv.,  veL  Aq.  Acitt  Carbon,  fjy.    Fi»* 
'  ittatUB. 
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&o.  I  have  sometimes  used  a  warm  mixture  of  tincture  of  camphor  with 
milk,  applied  hy  means  of  linen  compresses,  and  frequently  renewed. 

The  practice  of  immersing  the  feet  in  cold  water  cannot  he  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  often,  no  douht,  affords  immediate  or  speedy  relief,  and 
aometimes  with  impunity ;  hut  there  is  always  great  danger  that  the  disease 
may  seize  with  fatal  violence  on  some  internal  part  An  instance  has  been 
reported  to  me,  upon  the  best  authority,  in  which  a  gentleman,  anxious  for 
speedy  relief,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  ordered  a  bucket  of 
oold  water  to  be  taken  into  his  chamber  at  bed- time,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying it  in  this  way.     In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Should  the  joint  remain  swollen  and  edematous  after  convalescence,  ad- 
vantage will  often  accrue  from  the  application  of  moderate  pressure  by  means 
of  a  flannel  or  muslin  bandage. 

When  acute  gout  attacks  one  of  the  internal  organs,  either  originally  or 
by  retrocession  from  the  exterior,  the  case  must  be  treated,  if  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  as  inflammation  of  the  same  part  would  be  treated  arising 
from  ordinary  causes.  Bleeding  is  here  often  necessary  to  save  life.  The 
greatest  danger  now  arises  from  the  local  disease,  and  this  must  be  relieved, 
ftt  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary.  All  other  considerations  must  yield  to 
the  present  urgency.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  in  these  cases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  lancet.  But  sometimes,  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  heart,  the  symptoms  are  apparently 
thoee  of  great  depression ;  the  skin  being  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble,  and  the  strength  greatly  prostrated.  This  depression  may  be  conse- 
ouent  upon  the  crippled  state  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  general  functions 
oepend,  and  not  upon  real  debility ;  and  bleeding  may  still  be  indicated  as 
ihe  most  efficient  means  of  relief.  It  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution. 
The  physician  should  himself  superintend  the  operation,  should  keep  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  close  the  orifice  if  he  find 
the 'circulation  becoming  feebler.  Generally,  however,  the  pulse  will  rise 
under  the  operation,  and  thus  justify  the  measure. 

Local  bleeding,  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  sinapisms,  and  blis- 
ters, in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  But  there 
is  one  measure  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,*  and 
that  is  the  application  of  irritants  to  the  part  from  which  the  gout  may  have 
receded,  or  which  may  be  its  ordinary  seat  when  external,  in  order  to  invite 
the  disease  back  to  a  safe  position.  If  one  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  has  been 
affected,  pediluvia  of  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  mustard  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  should  be  employed ;  and  the  application  should  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear  it.  To  render  the  impression  more 
permanent,  the  foot-bath  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  sinapisms,  or  other 
active  rubeflEtcients,  or  by  blisters.  The  necessity  of  thus  attempting  to  draw 
the  disease  to  the  extremities,  in  all  cases  of  severe  internal  gout,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on. 

When  the  retrocedent  disease  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  irritation 
merely,  producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  violent  spasm  of  that  organ,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  relief  by  means  of  powerful  anodynes,  or*  nervous  stimu- 
lants. The  most  effectual  is  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  still  further  increased 
if  necessary.  Laudanum,  or  some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium  should 
be  employed,  as  more  prompt  than  the  solid  drug.  Its  operation  may  be  aided 
by  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  or  musk  if  necessary.  If  the 
stomach  reject  these  medicines  they  may  be  administered  by  enema.  A  large 
sinapism  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  paroxyfim,  Teference  must  be  had  to  the  cou- 
Btitution  and  habits  of  the  patient.  The  remedies  which  raay  be  eiDph^ired 
s&felj  and  efficiently  in  individual?  of  strong  constitutions,  and  terof^rate 
habit?^  may  prove  too  powerful  for  the  feeble  and  intemperate.  In  the  latter, 
purgative  tinctures,  as  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
Benua  (Warner's  gout  e^irdial),  mtiy  be  substituted  for,  or  added  to  the  cathar- 
tios  ordinarily  used,  Thej  may  in  genera!  be  appropriately  conjoined  with 
magnesia.  Coichicum  must  be  employed  with  more  reserve  ;  and  greater  cans 
ebould  be  taken  not  to  cause  retrocession  by  injudicious  application*  to  the 
external  disease.  It  is  often  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  accustomed  beverage,  for  fear  that  its  sudden  abstraction  may  pro- 
duce prostration.     It  should,  however,  be  diminished  in  quantity. 

The  diet,  during  the  paroxysm,  may  be  regulated  Bomewhat  by  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient.  If  so  much  affected  by  the  fever  aa  to  be  averse  to  food, 
he  may  be  confined  to  gruels  or  other  farinaceous  drinks;  if  he  still  retain  an 
appetite,  he  may  take  solid  vegetable  substances,  with  a  limited  allowance  of 
the  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  milk,  oysten, 
soft  boiled  eggs,  boiled  fowl,  .^e  ,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  n  failure  of 
Btrength.  The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  must  here  also  be  taken  into 
view;  immoderate  eaters,  und  those  who  use  chiefly  high  seiisoned  anioitl 
food,  not  bearing  abstinence  so  well  lis  the  temperate,  and  often  rapidly  eink- 
iDg  upon  the  withdrawing  of  their  uceustoraed  support. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  betaken  not  to  permit  too  rapid  a  return 
to  habits  of  indulgence ;  the  food  should  continue  light,  digesUble,  and  uniiv 
ritating;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open. 

The  (refjfmruf  in  the  interval  is  highly  important.  If  the  same  coorM  of 
life  whieh  induced  the  dt^ease^  or  favoured  its  attack,  be  continned,  therf  on 
be  little  hnpe  of  averting  future  paroxysms,  unless  at  a  cost  greater  than  thai 
of  the  paroxysms  themselves;  and  the  patient  must  surrender  himself  to  that 
long  course  of  steadily  increasing  disease,  and  ultimate  death,  which  hns  been 
already  described  as  the  general  lot  of  gouty  subjects*  The  complaint  caDncii 
safely  be  averted  by  any  course  of  known  medicinal  agents.  Various  atteiii|iti 
have  been  made  to  cure  gout  by  medicines ;  bat  they  have  all  proved  to  be 
failures.  The  famous  Porthmd  powder,  employed,  in  variously  motlified  fon»% 
from  the  time  of  Oalen  to  that  of  Cul!en,  hjis  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  ill 
coDsequenoe  of  its  fatal  effects.  Consisting  chiefly  of  tonic  or  stimubiting  in- 
gredients, and  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  probably  made  the 
stomach  a  centre  of  afflux  to  the  gouty  irritation,  and  thus  obvintod  the  exter- 
nal paroxysms  j  but  Cullen  states  that,  in  every  instance  which  he  knew  of 
its  exhibition  for  the  length  of  time  prescribed,  the  patients  were  affected  with 
many  symptoms  of  atonic  gout,  "and  all,  soon  after  finishing  their  course  of 
the  medicine,  were  attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  or  dropsy,  which  proved 
fatal.''  There  is  only  one  safe  mode  of  curing  gout ;  and  that  is  strictly  and 
perseveringly  to  avoid  its  causes.  If  this  plan  is  begun  soon  afler  the  firrt 
developement  of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  tendeneiee  to  it  are  not 
irresistible,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escaping  it  in  future,  and  fj^ood  retiOQ 
to  exf^ect,  that,  if  not  eradicated,  it  may  be  very  favourably  modified,  and  dis- 
armed in  greut  measure  of  its  violence  and  danger.  Temperance  in  eating,  a 
rigid  abstinence  from  stimulating  drinks,  the  avoidance  of  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
and  steady  hah  its  of  moderate  exercise,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  sa  a» 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  are  the  chief  prophy lactic 
measures  refjuircd.  In  relation  to  the  diet,  it  should  be  light  an^l  of  e*«y 
digestion,  not  entirely  vegeLible,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  :'  I 

than  is  usually  indulged  inland  prepared  with  little  condiment  of  .>  -.£ 
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character.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  Care  most  be  taken  also  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
a  regular  state,  to  correct  any  derangement  of  the  hepatic  or  nephritic  func- 
tion, to  obviate  any  temporary  excess  of  acid  in  the  primss  viss  or  in  the  cir- 
culationy  and  to  avoid  all  the  known  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysm.  For 
these  purposes,  an  occasional  use  may  be  made  of  mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhu- 
barb, magnesia  water,  Saratoga  water,  &c.,  of  the  antacids,  as  the  bicarbonates 
of  potassa  and  soda,  and  of  the  blue  pill  as  an  alterative.  But  caution  is  neces- 
sary not  to  get  into  the  habit  of  depending  upon  these  or  any  other  medicines. 
Occasionally,  when  a  paroxysm  is  threatened,  it  may  be  averted  by  a.  mild 
cathartic  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of  colchicum.  Among 
the  prophylactic  measures^  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Even  in  those  who  have  long  sufiered  with  gouty  paroxysms,  much  may 
be  done,  by  the  prophylactic  measures  above  recommended,  towards  moderat- 
ing the  force  of  the  disease ;  though  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  elderly 
persons,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  wines,  it  is  scarcely 
aesirable  to  attempt  the  breaking  up  of  the  habit.  There  may  be  some  dan- 
ger that,  in  removing  this  artificial  support,  the  natural  powers  may  prove  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  and,  in  all  cases, 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  change  of  long  esta- 
blished habits. 

2.  Chronic  Gout. — ^As  there  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  this 
variety  of  gout  i&nd  the  acute,  there  is  of  course  no  such  hue  in  the  treatment. 
It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  never  neces- 
sary or  proper,  in  chronic  gout,  for  external  inflammation.  Moderate  purg- 
ing may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysm,  when  the  bowels  are  disposed  to 
constipation;  but  substances  should  be  selected  which  are  not  likely  to  de- 
bilitate, as  rhubarb,  aloes,  sulphur,  or  magnesia,  which  may  be  given  sepa- 
rately, or  variously  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
when  there  is  considerable  debility^  may  be  very  properly  conjoined  with 
arotnatics  and  cordials,  as  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  senna. 
Colchicum  may  also  be  used;  but  with  more  caution  than  in  the  acute  form. 
Pain  and  restlessness  may  be  quieted  by  opiates  with  or  without  ipecacuanha, 
or,  if  these  dist^ree  with  the  patient,  by  byoscyamus,  stramonium,  or  belladonna. 

In  the  remissions  of  the  disease,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general 
health,  and  all  the  functions  kept  as  free  from  disorder  as  possible.  It  may 
happen  that  the  internal  affections,  so  common  in  certain  cases  of  chronic 

font,  may  have  so  much  of  the  inflammatory  character,  as  to  require  local 
epletion  by  cups  or  leeches;  and  even  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  impe- 
riously demanded  to  save  life,  when  the  disease  seizes  on  one  of  the  vital 
organs;  but  this  remedy  should  be  employed  with  much  reserve.  Revulsion 
by  sinapisms,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  blisters,  &c.,  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  part  affected,  is  here  always  indicated ;  while  attempts 
should  also  be  made  to  invite  the  disease  to  its  ordinary  extemd  position  by 
hot  water  and  the  rubefacients. 

More  frequently,  the  internal  disorders  are  simply  functional,  and  should 
be  treated  as  recommended  for  similar  conditions  in  the  more  purely  nervous 
variety.  An  anemic  state  of  the  system  should  be  corrected  by  the  simple 
Utters  and  chalybeates.  If  the  patient  sweat  profusely,  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  used.  The  debility  may  even  be  such  as  occasionally  to  call  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  the  alcoholic  drinks.  Arnica  and  the  simple  or 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  may  bo  given,  in  the  hope  that,  along  with 
their  stimulant  effectSi  they  may  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the 
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disease.  Acidity  of  Bt(«naoh  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  eonstipttion  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  derangement  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  seeretions,  and, 
in  women,  disorder  of  menstruation,  should  all  reeeive  attention,  and  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  these  conditions  when  ocouniBg  as  original  a&e-^ 
tions.  Dryness  and  want  of  action  of  the  surface  shoold  be  corrected  hj 
frictions,  and  the  use  of  either  the  hot  or  cold  bath,  according  to  the  reacting 
powers  of  the  system,  the  former  being  preferred  when  this  power  is  feeU^ 
the  latter  when  it  is  still  considerable.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fiunous 
water-cure  may  prove  useful  in  some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  gout,  when  the 
excitability  of  the  system  has  not  been  exhausted.  Dr.  SeTmoor  reoom« 
mends  benzoate  of  ammonia  or  of  potassa,  in  cases  in  which  tnere  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  joints,  and 
thinks  he  has  found  deposits  of  this  kind,  already  in  existence,  to  diminish 
under  its  use.  (Med,  Gaz,,  May  14,  1847.)  Dr.  Owen  Bees  has  foond 
lemon  juice  very  useful  in  similar  cases.  He  employs  it  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  fluidounces  four  or  &Ye  times  a  day,  combined  with  small  doses  of 
the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and,  in  several  instances,  has  thus  sueOeeded 
in  removing  deposits  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment  (^London  Laneeif 
Dec.  14,  1850,  p.  561.)  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  regards  iodide  of  potaasinm 
as  the  most  efficient  solvent  of  urate  of  soda,  and  gives  it  habitually  in  refer- 
ence to  this  property  in  all  varieties  of  gout  except  the  acute.  (See  Am,  J. 
qf  Med,  Sci.^  N.  S..  xxviii.  178.)  In  chronic  gout,  with  contractions  of  the 
limbs  or  paralysis,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  savine  has  been  advan- 
tageously resorted  to  by  practitioners  in  Germany.  (See  J.  de  Pharwi.j  3e 
B^r.,  xxii.  58.) 

The  diet  should  be  that  recommended  for  dyspepsia;  and  the  patioit 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  clothe  himself  warmly,  with  woollen  garments 
next  to  the  skin,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  He 
should .  especially  avoid  such  exposure  when  not  exercising.  Sleeping  in 
damp  sheets,  sitting  in  a  cold  damp  room,  or  allowing  the  feet  to  remain  wet 
when  at  rest,  are  very  hazardous  for  patients  with  chronic  gout.  Moderate 
exercise,  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  is  highly  useful;  Excessive  mental  exertion 
should  be  avoided  with  as  much  care  as  all  other  excesses;  and  the  patient 
should  make  it  a  study  to  cultivate  equanimity  of  mind,  und  to  subdue  all 
tendencies  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fretful,  melancholy,  or  irascible  temper. 
Gouty  patients  may  be  assured  that  they  will  often  greatly  prolong  their 
life,  as  well  as  render  it  more  comfortable,  by  an  observance  of  the  last- 
mentioned  rule. 

Great  advantage  sometimes  accrues,  in  this  variety  of  gout,  from  visits  to 
the  watering  phi^,  and  the  use  of  the  waters  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  hot  springs  of  Virginia  are  sometimes  very  beneficiaL  So  also  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  Vor  anemic  cases^ 
the  chalybeate  springs  may  be  recommended,  as  those  of  Bedford,  Schooley's 
Mountain,  Brandywine,  &c.  For  deranged  hepatic  secretion  and  general  d^ 
order  of  digestion,  especiallv  with  a  tendency  to  constipation,  those  of  Sara* 
toga  shoulabe  preferred.  It  is  not  only  the  mineral  waters  that  act  usefully; 
but  the  exercise  of  the  journey,  the  pure  air,  and  the  agreeable  relaxation 
and  social  pleasures  of  these  resorts.  Sea-bathing  sometimes  also  proves 
beneficial.  A  residence  during  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate  is  very  desira- 
ble for  chronic  gouty  patients. 

In  relation  to  the  local  treaimeni,  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  one  joint^ 
and  apparently  fixed  there,  it  may  be  proper,  if  permanent  injury  to  the 
joint  is  threatened,  to  employ  leeching  and  subsequent  blistering;  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  blister  several  times.    But  when  the  disease 
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has  any  diBpositioa  to  change  its  seal,  these  measures  are  inappropriate.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  anj  other  application  is  made  than  a  light  covering  of 
flannel,  it  should  he  something  very  lenient  in  its  action,  as  ^noUient  or  ano- 
dyne cataplasms,  mild  camphorated  lotions,  &c.  Some  have  recommende4 
a  covering  of  oiled  silk,  or  thin  layers  of  caontohonc^  so  as  to  confine  the 
perspiration  of  the  part,  and  thus  make  a  kind  of  yapoar  bath  about  it. 
Poultices  with  carbonate  of  soda  are  said  often  to  prove  beneficial. 

Little  can  be  done  locally  for  the  removal  of  the  gouty  concretions.  When 
the  part  ulcerates,  it  should  be  dressed  with  poultices,  and  nature  may  be 
somewhat  aided  by  mechanical,  and  possibly  by  chemical  means,  in  removing 
the  deposition ;  but  not  much  can  be  done  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  urate  within  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Should  gan- 
grenous symptoms  present  themselves,  the  yeast  poultice,  or  cataplasms  made 
flomewhat  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  creasote,  or  of  some  alcoholic  liquor, 
•s  porter  or  beer,  may  be  employed. 

The  nodosities  that  form  upon  the  tendons  and  fascisD  will  often  yield  to 
steady  external  counter-irritation,  by  means  of  the  galbanum  or  ammoniac 
plaster,  one  of  the  turpentines,  the  ointment  of  iodine,  or  repeated  blistering. 

For  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  stifiening  of  the  joints,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  immerse  the  part  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  employ 
the  hot  douche  occasionally,  and  to  induce  the  patient,  by  frequent  efiforts  oi 
bis  own,  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  command  over  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

3.  Nervous  Gout. — This  very  diversified  disease,  which  shows  itself  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  form,  requires 
an  equal  diversity  of  treatment;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is 
often  severely  tried,  to  find  out  modes  of  relief  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
accord  with  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  inceesailt  demands  of  his 
patient.  Much,  however,  can  be  done  towards  removing  present  symptoms, 
and  obtaining  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  from  sufiering ;  and  sometimes  pos- 
sibly the  patient  may  surmount  the  disease ;  but,  though  life  may  be  pro- 
longed not  unfrequently  to  old  age,  it  is  rare  that  an  individual,  constitu- 
tionally liable  to  the  complaint,  does  not  continue  during  life  to  be  at  times 
more  or  less  afiected  by  it.  J.  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  apply  as  weft  to  the  rheumatic,  as  to  the  gouty  affection. 

One  universal  rule  in  these  cases  is,  whenever  the  faintest  disposition  is 
shown  by  nature  to  give  an  external  direction  to  the  disease,  to  encourage 
her  efforts  by  means  calculated  to  attract  irritation  to  the  surface,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  extremities.     These  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  a  judicious  use  of  medicines  supposed  to 
have  an  alterative  influence  over  the  disease,  such  as  oolchicum,  guaiaoum, 
aconite,  veratria,  arnica,  sulphur,  iodine,  arsenic,  &c. ;  care  being  taken,  in 
their  use,  not  to  allow  them  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

When  the  system  is  anemic,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  simple  bitters,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 

Whenever  the  disease  is  intermittent,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  that  of  neuralgic  pain,  spasm,  or  functional  derangement  of  some 
one  of  the  organs,  provided  there  is  any  approach  to  regularity  in  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysm,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  freely  employed,  and 
will  almost  always  succeed  very  speedily.  The  practitioner  may  often  spare 
his  patient  long  and  exquisite  suffering,  bv  being  upon  the  watch  for  this 
intermittence,  and  prepued  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Not  unfre- 
quently, when  at  first  quite  irregular,  it  assumes  the  regular  periodical  form 
under  the  use  of  alterative  or  tonic  treatment,  and  will  then  yield  to  the  salt 
of  quinia.    Twelve,  eightean,  or  twenty-four  grains,  should  be  given  between 
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the  paroxysms,  or  even  more,  if  required  to  bring  on  the  peeuliar  cerebnl 
phenomena  which  characterise  the  action  of  the  medicine. 

In  the  severe  neuralgic  forms,  it  often  becomes  absolutely  neeeasuj  to 
have  recourse  to  anodynes.  When  the  attack  is  of  some  internal  orgao,  as 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  heart,  &c.,  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparatioiis 
must  be  given,  and  often  in  very  large  doses,  for  example,  double,  triple,  of 
quadruple  the  ordinary  quantity,  before  relief  can  be  obtained.  Tlie  of^e 
may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  colchicum;  and  I  am  much  ib  the 
habit,  in  these  cases,  of  prescribing  a  mixture  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia, and  the  wine  of  colchicum  root.  But  whenever  the  urgenej  of  tha 
case  will  admit  of  having  recourse  to  some  other  narcotic,  and  espetiaUy 
when  the  pains  are  external,  one  of  these  should  be  preferred  to  opium,  from 
the  great  danger  that  the  patient  may  be  led  into  the  habit  of  its  abuse. 
The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium,  are  often  very  efidcBl, 
especially  the  first.  Chloroform  may  also  be  usefully  employed  ia  acne 
instances. 

A  very  powerful  remedy,  in  the  purer  neuralgic  forms,  is  the  anbearboBato 
of  iron  in  large  doses,  say  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  tempo- 
rary cures  will  often  be  effected  by  the  combined  use  of  this  medicine  and 
the  extract  of  belladonna.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  pore  gomtj 
and  rheumatic  neuralgia,  without  inflammation,  get  well  tinder  tkiB  c<Hnbft- 
nation,  than  under  any  other  single  plan  of  treatment,  except  thai  of  quinii 
in  intermittent  cases. 

In  these  neuralgic  forms,  moreover,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  wiD 
often  effect  cures,  even  when  there  is  no  regular  intermission.  It  will  fre- 
quently be  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  to  the  extent  of  twenty-fovr  or 
thirty  grains  in  the  twenty  four  hours.  This  is  especially  useful  when  the 
disease  assumes  the  form  of  hemicrania  ;  but  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  vakriaa.  The 
effect  of  the  remedy  is  not  unfrequently  to  aggravate  the  headache,  ^  the 
first  day  or  two,  after  which  the  complaint  gradually  diminishes,  and  ceases 
altogether,  in  three  or  four  days  or  a  week.  Hemicrania  seldom  fiuls  to  yield 
to  this  treatment 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the  disease  through  the  Tarioua  internal 
organs ;  as  the  functional  disorder  which  it  produces  in  each  doaely  resem- 
bles that  proceeding  from  other  causes,  and  requires  the  same  treatment 
Thus,  when  it  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  gastro- 
dynia,  it  must  be  treated  exaetlj'as  those  affections  are  usually  treated.  (See 
DUea9e9  of  the  Stomach.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  form  of  colic,  which 
it  not  unfrequently  assumes.  Deficient  or  deranged  actioo  of  the  liver,  which 
is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  gout,  leooires 
the  occasional  use  of  the  mercurial  pill  oar  small  doses  of  calomel,  care  being 
taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  fiur  as  to  affect  the  guma.  Nitro-nauriatie 
acid  b  sometimes  also  very  useful  in  these  cases,  but  dkould  not  be  given  ia 
connexion  with  the  mercurial.  Taraxacum  and  the  alkalies  now  ud  then 
prove  useful,  and  may  be  alternated  with  the  other  remedies.  CoootipatioB 
of  the  bowels  should  be  obviated  by  laxatives,  as  rhubarb,  sulphur,  magnesia, 
Cheltenham  salt,  Saratoga  water,  &c.,  («  by  a  r^^ulation  of  the  diet,  as  by 
the  use  of  bran  bread,  tomato^  &c.  Nephritic  diaordo:  may  be  treated 
with  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and  sometimes,  when  the  urine  is  exceaasive, 
by  narcotics  and  astringents,  or  by  terebinthinate  remedies.  Palpitatkms, 
and  precordial  opftfession,  will  of^  yield  to  the  aromatie  spiril  of  ^■t"¥?"»^ 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  dl  of  valerian,  assaletida,  or  mnak ;  aiui  dyspnosa,  when 
purely  spaamodie,  may  be  treated  in  tiio  Hune  way. 
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In  relation  to  all  these  affections,  and  others  of  analogous  character,  the 
general  rules  already  given  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  relieving  violent  pains 
by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  external  direction  to 
the  disease  by  hot  fomentations,  rubefacients,  blisters,  &e.,  and  of  addressing 
remedies  to  the  constitution  with  the  view  of  subverting  the  disease,  as  col- 
chicum,  quinia,  &c.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  even  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  inflammation,  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part,  or  even  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
painful  internal  affections.  When  the  disease  seizes  upon  the  head,  those 
last  remedies  are  especially  useful.  Gouty  or  rheumatic  headache  often  yields 
very  happily  to  a  few  leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
But  bleeding  must  always  be  used  with  some  reserve ;  as,  though  it  may 
afford  relief,  it  does  not  eradicate  the  tendency,  and,  too  frequently  repeated, 
may  produce  an  anemic  condition,  favourable  to  the  persevehince  of  the  dis- 
ease. Another  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  in  many  of  these 
cases  of  disordered  function  and  neuralgic  pains,  the  real  dauae  is  an  attack 
of  the  disease  in  the  ligaments  or  internal  membranes  of  the  spinal  column, 
producing  irritation  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  derangement  in 
all  its  dependent  functions.  In  such  cases^  the  remedies  must  be  addressed 
especially  to  the  spine. 

Besides  the  local  measures  already  referred  to,  various  others  may  be  used 
with  much  temporary  benefit,  in  the  more  painful  forms  of  the  disease.  Emol- 
lient, anodyne,  and  rubefacient  embrocations  or  cataplasms;  frictions  with 
aconite,  veratria,  and  colchicum,  in  ointment,  or  strong  spirituous  solution; 
plasters  of  belladonna  and  stramonium;  morphia  sprinkled  on  the  skin  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle ;  chloroform  in  poultices,  or  applied  by  means  of  linen 
moistened  with  it,  and  protected  from  evaporation  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk ; 
have  all  been  employed,  and  with  excellent  apparent  results;  but,  in  this 
affection,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  much  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar virtues  of  the  remedy,  how  much  to  the  m^re  process  employed  in  its 
application,  and  how  much  to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  gentle  and  continued  friction  with  the  hand  to  dissipate  the  pain  en- 
tirely for  a  time;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  same  effect  to 
follow  any  strong  mental  movement,  whether  emotional  or  intellectual. 

In  this  variety  of  gout,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  invigorate  the  consti- 
tution; for  which  purpose  moderate  exercise,  pure  air,  a  nutritious  but  easily 
digested  and  unstimulating  diet,  the  pleasures  of  agreeable  social  intercourse, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses,  whether  mental  or  physical,  are  the  chief 
measures  to  be  relied  on.  More  even  than  in  chronic  gout,  will  advantage 
accrue  from  travelling,  frequenting  the  watering  places,  £o.  Any  plan  of  life, 
which,  while  it  favours  health  in  general,  places  the  system  of  the  patient 
under  entirely  new  influences,  will  often  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
sometimes  completely  renovate  the  constitution.  Hence  the  advantages  of 
a  foreign  tour  and  residence.  Hence  the  wonderful  revolution  sometimes 
effected  in  the  health  by  a  change  of  fortune,  which  reduces  the  patient  from 
the  luxuries,  indolence,  and  self-indulgences  of  wealth,  to  the  necessity  of  daily 
exertion  for  a  livelihood.  Hence,  probably,  also,  in  part,  the  advantage  which 
has  frequently  accrued,  in  such  caseS;  from  the  famqys  water-oure.  - 
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UOQAL  DISEASES, 

This  b  much  the  largest  of  the  three  classes'  in  which  diseases  are  arranged 
in  the  present  treatise.  It  embraces  all  those  which  have  their  seat  primariij 
or  essentially  in  any  one  organ,  tissiie,  or  function.  The  local  affection  is  oftea 
accompanied  with  conBtitutlonal  symptoms;  but  these  are  secondary,  as  in  the 
phlegmasia^,  in  which  the  fever  depends  upon  the  inflammation.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  following  diseaBea,  are  also  many  which  are  results  of  constitutioBii 
derangement  j  hut,  in  these  inatancea,  the  local  affection  is  so  striking  aad 
important  as  chiefly  to  engage  attention,  and  always  to  have  ranked  amont 
diseases,  with  a  distinct  title;  while  the  constitutional  disorder^  from  which  U 
may  have  sprung,  is  often  concealed  and  unknown.  Such  are  the  local  tuber- 
culous afeetionSp  many  instances  of  dropsy,  and  not  a  few  cutaneous  eruptioot. 

I  have  preferred  the  several  functions  as  the  basis  of  arrangement  in  thif 
class,  to  the  region  a  of  the  body ;  bccauae  it  often  happens  that  a  particnlu 
disease,  though  confined  to  one  function,  overleaps  the  region,  and  may  in  fact 
occupy  several  regions,  as  dropsy  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  chest, 
abdomen,  and  exteraal  areolar  tissue.  In  tbe  order  of  the  functions,  I  b^a 
with  thiit  which  nature  has  placed  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  follow  ha 
course  through  the  remainder.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  the  diseases  connected 
with  the  digestive  system  come  Urst  in  order ^  then  those  of  the  absorbent 
aystem;  and  afterwards  successively  those  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory) 
secretory,  and  nervous.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive  system,  so  far  as  they 
peculiarly  belong  to  it,  come  generally  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  or  ot 
Btctrician. 

In  each  group  of  diseases,  those  which  consist  in  inflammatioD  of  the  partt 
concerned  are  first  treated  of;  because  they  are  in  general  better  understood 
and  more  easily  recognised,  and  consequently,  when  known,  serve  as  standaidi 
of  compariBoa  for  the  more  obscure  functional  affections. 


SECTION  I 

DIBEAgES  OF  THE  DIGEST1%"E  BT8TEM. 

These  are  most  conveniently  distributed  into  minor  groups,  eonnet!ted  9e| 
rally  with  distinct  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.     Thajirst  embraces  disc 
of  the  mouth,  the  second  those  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesopbagtw, 
third  those  of  the  stomach,  and  the  fourth  those  of  the  bowels.    But,  aa  t 
are  several  affections  which  occupy  the  stomach  and  bowels  jointly,  a^_ 
group  is  made,  including  auoh  diseases,  together  with  those  of  the  peritoneom, 
which  may  be  considered  aa  an  appendage. 


SUBSECTION  L 


niaiAsaa  of  Tni  mouth. 


In  this  subdivision  are  included,  1.  the  different  forms  of  inflammadoii  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutli;  2.  inflammation  of  the  tongue;  3.  mor- 
bid states  of  dentition;  and  4,  diseases  of  the  teeth,  under  the  general  heads 
of  toothache  and  Mling  of  the  teeth. 
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drtiek  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  MOUTH,  or  STOMATITIS. 

The  term  stomatitis  (from  (Tfo/ia,  month)  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  disease  appears  under  various  forms. 
The  inflammation  may  be  diffused  equably  over  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
membrane,  or  may  occupy  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  mucous  follicles.  When 
diffused,  it  may  present  no  peculiar  secretory  product,  or  may  cover  the  sur- 
face with  a  consistent  curd-like,  or  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation.  It  may 
be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  and  receive  from  each  of 
these  attendants  the  character  of  a  distinct  variety.  In  fine,  it  may  be  pecu- 
liar from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  when  it  accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the 
result  of  mercurial  action.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  each  of 
these  forms  separately. 

1.  Common  Diffused  Inflammation. — ^This  appeiars  in  reddened  some- 
what elevated  patches,  or  occupies  large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth.  In  some  cases,  it  is  superficial, 
wUh  little  or  no  swelling,  and  may  be  designated  as  erythematoui ;  in  others, 
it  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  even  to  neighbouring  structures,  as  the  sublingikal  and 
sabmaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  and  occasions  con- 
fliderable  tumefaction  in  all  these  parts.  In  the  erythematous  form,  it  is 
characterized  by  redness,  a  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  tender- 
ness, but  is  not  usually  attended  with  acute  pain;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue, 
it  is  often  very  painful.  Portions  of  the  epithelium  sometimes  become  opaque, 
giving  an  appearance  of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Occasionally  this 
coating  is  elevated  in  blisters,  or  even  detached  like  the  cuticle  from  the  skin 
in  scalds.  Superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  may  spread 
over  considerable  portions  of  tlie  membrane.  In  certain  states  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  ulcerative  tendency  is  very  strong,  and  deep  and  extensive  sores 
occur,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  often  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva;  though,  in  some  instances,  this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  is  checked,  and  the  mouth  is  clammy  or  dry.  The  sense  of 
taste  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  speech  and  mastication  are  often 
diflicult  and  painful.  When  the  tongue  is  affected,  its  surface  is  in  general 
at  first  covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  through  which  the  red  and  swollen  follicles 
may  often  be  seen  projecting.  The  fur  sometimes  breaks  off,  leaving  the 
surface  red,  smooth,  and  glossy,  with  here  and  there  prominent  follicles,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  even  mild  substances ;  or  the  surface  may  be 
dry,  hard,  and  gashed  with  painful  fissures.  When  the  gums  are  involved, 
they  swell,  and  rise  up  between  the  teeth,  around  the  neck  of  which  they  not 
unfi-equeHtly  ulcerate.  In  some  rare  instances,  this  ulceration  is  very  obsti- 
nate, and  does  not  cease  until  it  has  extended  into  the  socket,  and  destroyed 
altogether  the  connexions  of  the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out, 
after  which  the  gum  will  heal.  There  is  a  mild  variety  of  stomatitis,  which 
may  be  denominated  catarrhal,  attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus 
and  saliva,  with  a  furred  tongue,  and  deficient  taste,  but  with  little  redness, 
twellinff,  or  pain.  This  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  stomach, 
especially  when  it  becomes  chronic ;  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  undi- 
minished powers  of  digestion,  and  the  absence  of  direct  ffastrio  i^mptoms. 
Upon  careful  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  diacnarged  hquid  pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  mouth,  and  does  not  rise  from  the  stomach  either  by  erncti- 
tion  or  vomitiDg.  A  mistake  of  this  afifection  for  gastrorrhoca  would  be  Tery 
inconveDient  in  practice.  Ordinary  stomatitis  is  seldom  so  yiolunt  as  to 
induce  symptomatic  fever. 

Causes. — The  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  above  desoribed,  is  more 
frequently  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an  original  affection.  When 
of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritant 
bodies,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  acrid  or  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the 
mouth,  or  unhealthy  secretions  from  decayed  teeth.  The  sharp  edges  or  spicula 
of  a  broken  tooth  sometimes  give  rise  to  much  inflammation,  and  even  deep 
and  obstinate  ulcers,  especially  of  the  tongue.  The  tartar  which  collects  aboot 
the  neck  of  the  teeth  often  keeps  up  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  tht 
gum,  which  sometimes  ends  in  destructive  ulceration.  Stomatitis  may  also 
.result  from  the  reaction  which  follows  the  long  continued  contact  of  very  cold 
substances,  such  as  ice,  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  pnv 
ceeds  from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  fauces,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  gastric  irritation,  produced  by  sour  or  acrid  matter  k 
the  stomach.  Drunkards  seem  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it.  Of  the  consti- 
tutional causes  none  are  so  frequent  as  the  state  of  fever,  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  particular  character,  is  very  apt  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  not  un- 
frequently  occasions  inflammation. 

Treatment, — In  the  acute  stage,  little  treatment  is  required.  In  some 
very  severe  cases,  in  which  the  neighbouring  parts  are  involved,  leeches 
beneath  the  jaw  or  over  the  parotid  may  be  advisable.  But,  in  general,  cool- 
ing and  demulcent  liquids  locally,  magnesia  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics 
internally,  with  a  soft  and  spare  diet,  from  which  meat  is  excluded,  constitute 
all  that  is  requisite.  Where  the  inflammation  results  from  some  corrosive 
substance  taken  into  the  mouth,  almond  oil  spread  over  the  surface  will  be 
found  a  useful  application.  In  the  latter  stages,  and  in  chronic  cases,  astrin- 
gent washes,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
alum  may  be  advantageously  applied;  and,  if  ulcers  exist  which  are  indis- 
posed to  heal,  their  surface  may  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  care  being  taken  that 
the  application  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  chronic 
catarrhal  variety  of  stomatitis.  Dr.  Pfeifcr  recommends  a  mouth^wash  con- 
sisting of  a  grain  or  two  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
In  cases  accompanied  with  gangrene,  washes  of  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of 
lime,  or  aqueous  solution  of  crcasote  may  be  used.  Should  the  inflamma- 
tion depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  whether  upon  sharp  edges  or 
points  wounding  the  adjacent  parts,  or  upon  acrid  secretions,  or  the  deposi- 
tion of  tartar  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  evil. 

2.  Diffused  Inflammation  with  Cubdy  Exudation. — Thrush, — In- 
fantUc  Sore-mouth. — Mugu4^tjOfthe  French  writers. — As  this  affection,  though 
it  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  far  more  common  in  early  infancy  thatt  at  any 
other  period,  it  is  here  described  as  it  appears  in  the  infant.  A  superficial  or 
erythematic  inflammation  is  first  observed,  which,  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
in  a  shorter  time,  presents  small  whitish  points  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or 
on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip.  These  increase  in  number,  and  coalesce,  form- 
ing patdhcs,  consisting  of  a  whitish  curd-like  matter;  and  the  affection  gradually 
extends  to  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and 
not  uufrequently  reaches  the  fauces  and  even  pharynx.  The  exudation  is 
sometimes  thick  and  covers  the  whole  surface,  but  is  more  commonly  in  irreg- 
ularly scattered  patches  and  points.     It  occasionally  assumes  a  yellowish  or 
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brownish  colour,  and  the  latter  is  considered  as  an  nn&TOTirable  sign.  After 
a  time  it  falls  off;  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  Exudation;  and  this 
cbange  may  occur  several  times.  The  mouth  of  the  infant  is  hot,  and  the 
nipple  of  the  nurse  not  unfrequently  excoriated.  When  the  throat  is  affected, 
the  voice  is  apt  to  be  hoarse.  The  complaint  is  sometimes  preceded,  and  is 
often  attended  by  diarrhoea,  with  flatus  and  colicky  pains;  and  the  stools  are 
frequently  green  and  slimy.  The  child  also  vomits  green  matter,  smelling 
strongly  sour;  and  the  breath  often  has  an  acid  odour.  Redness  about  the 
anus  is  not  uncommon,  dependent  probably  on  the  acrid  dbchargcs.  It  is 
asserted  that  masses  of  the  caseous  matter  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stools, 
showing  that  the  affection  has  extended  to  the  bowels.  The  child  is  often 
somnolent,  especially  in  the  worst  cases.  The  affection  is  sometimes  entirely 
local,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  is  attended  with  some  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  and  febrile  heat.  As  it  usually  occurs,  it  is  without  danger,  but, 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  involved,  in  children  of  bad  habit  of 
body,  it  often  proves  fatal.  Generally,  however,  in  fatal  cases,  the  affection  of 
the  mouth  is  a  mere  complication  of  some  independent  disease,  which  is  the 
cause  of  death.  The  complaint  is  of  no  certain  duration,  sometimes,  when 
merely  local,  terminating  favourably  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  becoming  chronic, 
and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  It  often  returns  after  apparent  cure,  and  this 
may  happen  repeatedly  during  a  period  of  several  months. 

It  appears  from  dissection  that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice,  presenting  the  same  appearances  as  in  the 
mouth.  Patches  of  the  exudation  have  even  been  observed  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  it  was  found  lining  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileumf  and  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  as  far  as  the  anus. 
{Revue  MM.,  Juin,  1830.)  But  this  is  comparatively  a  rare  event;  and  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  which  so  often  attends  the  disease,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  its  extension,  in  an  unaltered  form,  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  matter  thrown  out  upon  the  inflamed  sur^ce,  Dr.  Gruby,  of 
Vienna,  and  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
a  cryptogamic  growth  analogous  in  structure  to  the  lower  order  of  fungi,  to 
which  the  disease  has  beeA  ascribed.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  microscope, 
the  curdy  matter  of  thrush  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  thickened  epithelial 
cells,  mingled  with  great  numbers  of  minute  cryptogamic  sporules  or  seeds, 
from  the  midst  of  clusters  of  which  long  thread-like,  jointed,  and  branching 
plants  arise,  intertwining  among  one  another ;  but  the  question  is  not  deter- 
mined whether  the  vegetation  is  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  or  whether  this 
consists  of  an  inflammatory  exudation,  which  simply  affords  a  nidus  for  the 
growth  and  propagation  of  the  fungus.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  the 
latter  opinion. 

Though  most  common  among  very  young  infants,  the  disease  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  age  and  not  unfrequently  attacks  adults.  But,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  especially  of  long  continued 
affections  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  primarily  or  secondarily  involved. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis;  and,  whenever  it  occurs  in 
the  chronic  complaints  of  adults,  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign, 
indicating  for  the  most  part  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitution. 

Cause*. — The  causes  of  this  variety  of  stomatitis  are  not  always  evident. 
It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  situations,  such  as  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  air 
is  impure  and  the  diet  unwholesome.  Children  prematurely  bom,  or  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  or  nursed  by  unhealthy  women,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  others.  In  fact,  whatever  tends  to  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
infant,  to  induce  acidity  of  stomach  or  other  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  dis- 
poses to  its  occurrence.    Yet  it  often  comes  on,  under  apparently  the  most 
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favourable  cireamstimces,  and  in  Iiealthy  well-fed  ctiWren,  and  mndi  he  n^criM 
to  Bome  inappreciable  modification  of  tho  infantile  constitution.  There  is  no 
reason  to  consider  it  contagious,  iind  it  is  independent  of  Ticisaitudes  of  t€m- 
perriture.  It  aeems  occisionallj  to  oB^ume  anmetbing  like  an  epidemic  cha* 
nicier,  being  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  cert^iin  families,  or  certain  ncigb- 
bourhnoda,  without  any  obviona  cause. 

Trt'atmpjiL — In  cases  which  are  purely  local,  little  or  no  consiitutiontl 
treatment  is  required.  Costiveness  whonld  be  obviated  by  an  occasional  dose 
of  caetor  oil,  or  of  magnesia;  and  fever  by  small  doses  of  the  neutml  mixture, 
or,  if  attended  with  acidity,  by  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Should  diar- 
rhuoa  occur,  with  gxeen  stook,  magnesia  may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with 
rhubarb;  or,  if  the  child  be  too  weak  for  purgatives,  prepared  chalk  or  oy§ler- 
shell  may  be  substituted;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated.  Whichever  of  these 
autttcidsis  used,  it  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  souie  aromatic  water. 
as  that  of  Hpearmirit,  peppermint,  or  fennel,  and  combined  with  small  portions 
of  laudanuui.*  Emollient  enemata,  and  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  intestinal  irritation.  Dr.  Bewecs  recommends  m  flui- 
drachm  of  fresh  butter,  melteiLl  and  washed  by  means  of  hot  water >  to  be  given 
three  times  daily,  when  the  discharges  are  small  and  bloody.  Vomiting  may 
be  treated  with  lime-water  and  milk,  emollient  poultices,  fomentations,  or 
rubefacients  to  the  epigastrium,  or,  if  these  fail,  by  anwlyne  enemata.  It  may 
gometimes  be  advisable,  though  very  rarely,  to  apply- a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  or  anus.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  infusion  of  bark,  or  sulphate 
of  quinia  in  solution,  with  a  little  laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  rcsortt^d 
to.  The  best  diet  is  the  milk  of  the  mother  if  healthy,  or  of  a  healthy  nur^, 
who  should  avoid  acescent  food.  In  eases,  however,  attended  with  much  gas- 
tric or  Intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  proper  to  substitute,  wholly  or  in  part, 
drinks  of  farinaceous  or  demnlcent  substances,  such  as  barley,  arrow-root,  and 
gum  arable,  prepared  with  little  or  no  sugar.  In  debilitated  cases,  rich  brothi, 
without  fatty  matter,  should  be  given.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep 
the  apartment  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  Infant  breathes  a  pure  air. 

In  relation  to  local  applications,  some  writers  recommend  only  demuleent 
liquids  in  the  early  stages,  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  marsh-mallow,  solu- 
tion of  gum  arable,  or  almond  emulsion;  while  others  approve  of  the  use  of 
borax,  either  dissolved  in  hooey,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  sugar. 
One  part  of  borax  to  eight  or  ten  of  loaf  sugar  are  the  proportions  usually 
adopted  ;  but  l>r,  Dewees  dire^^ts  equal  parts,  A  small  pinch  of  the  mixtare 
fhould  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  the  infant  allowed  to  spread  it  over  the 
month.  When  the  irritation  is  severe,  Bateman  recommends  an  emollient 
combination  suggeatcd  by  Van  Swieten,  consisting  of  cream,  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
syrup  of  poppies.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat 
obstinate,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  tho  proportion  of  two  grains  or  more 
to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  with  a  little  honey,  will  often  be  found  useful.  In 
the  same  stage,  rose  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solutions  of  alum,  chlorinated  soda,  nnd  nitrate  of  silver,  are  also  ooclsionally 
Qsed.t    These  applications  should  be  made  carefully,  from  fonr  to  eight  times 

*  R» — Mftgneri®  ^Bi;  Rbei  pulv.  gr.  iv.  Misco  et  divid.  in  chart,  uo.  TJ.  8.  Oaa 
for  a  doae.  ft. — Magoeslte  Qij;  Acacin?  pulv.,  Sacch.  aib.  aa  3J ;  Aq.  Mcnlli.  P., 
Aq,  fluT.  at  fgj.  Mi&ce,  S.  A  teaspoonM,  every  two  or  three  Lutirs  till  it  opeimlei^ 
B.— Crcta?  ppt  vd  Teatae  ppt.  3J  ;  Tinct  0|iii  11\^iy;  Acacia»  pulv.,  Sacch.  alb.  11  3J; 
Aq.  Ciniiftm.  f^aa;  Aq,  flav.  fjisa.  Miece.  S.  A  teaffpoonful  every  three  or  four  hoarse 
in  diarrhtt^a. 

t  R.— Acid,  Siilpharic.  Dilut,  vel  Acid.  Murint.  f^\  Syrup,  rel  MelUs  fy:  Aq. 
f  Jij.  Misco.    R.— Alumin.  gr.  x;  Mellis  f5»3;  Aq.  Kosae  fgiaa.  Misce.    R\— Liq. 
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a  day,  with  a  earners  hair  pencil,  or  a  pencil  of  lint,  and  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  obserred  not  to  irritate  the  inflamed  parts  by  rubbing  them.  No 
attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  remove  the  white  exudation  forcibly.  Dr.  W. 
Jenner  finds  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  in  the  proportion 
•f  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  effect  a  speedy  cure  of  the  disease.  He 
ascribes  its  beneficial  effect  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
liberated  by  the  acids  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  parasitic  fungus 
on  which  he  supposes  the  disease  to  depend.  (^Land.  Med.  Times  d:  Gaz., 
vii.  181.) 

In  adults,  the  same  local  applications  may  be  made,  and  the  month  may 
be  frequently  washed  with  cold  water,  or  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  • 

8.  Follicular  Inflammation. — The  mucous  follicles  may  be  affected 
with  inflammation  independently  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  connexion 
with  them.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  distinguished  as  small  red  eminences 
projecting  beyond  the  general  reddened  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  are 
particularly  observable  upon  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  When  independ- 
ently inflamed,  they  are,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  souroe  of  those  small 
round  or  oval  ulcers,  which  are  so  common  in  the  mouth,  and  have  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  aphthas.  That  these  muciparous  glands  are  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  aphthous  ulcerations  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  a  much 
more  common  source  of  them  is  the  affection  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
next  section.  As  described  by  M.  Billard,  the  inflamed  follicles  may  be 
sometimes  felt  by  the  finger  before  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  When  first  distinctly  visible  they  are  in  the  form  oi  minute,  hard, 
round,  whitish  eminences,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  redness.  If  the  inflam- 
xnation  should  not  subside,  the  little  tumours  soften  in  the  centre  and  ulcer- 
ate, and  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  covered  with  a  whitish  adhering  matter. 
These  ulcers  are  usually  distinct;  but,  when  numerous  follicles  in  the  same 
vicinity  are  inflamed,  they  become  confluent,  and  form  a  ccmtinuous  whitish 
ulcerated  surface  of  considerable  extent.  This  affection,  according  to  M. 
Billard,  is  apt  to  appear  at  the  period  of  dentitipn;  but  it  sometimes  also 
attacks  adults,  and  is  asserted  to  occur  in  early  infancy,  when  it  is  usually 
confounded  with  the  thrush.  In  its  confluent  form,  it  is  said  frequently  to 
attend  the  last  stages  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  of  various  chronic 
complaints,  such  as  phthisis,  cancer,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdo^ 
minal  viscera.  The  treatment  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  following 
variety  of  stomatitis. 

4.  ERuimvE  OR  Vesicular  Inflammation. — Aphtha.  —  The  term 
aphthas  was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  various  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Willan  proposed  to  restrict  it 
to  a  peculiar  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  membrane,  but  committed  the  error 
of  confounding  with  this  adffection  the  thrush  of  early  infancy,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, as  already  described,  is  attended  neither  with  eruption  nor  ulceration. 
The  two  complaints  are  quite  distinct,  and  should  not  be  similarly  designated. 
The  term  ilirunh,  in  this  work,  is  applied  to  the  infantile  sore-mouth  already 
treated  of;  while  aphthwy  in  compliance  with  very  general  usage,  is  extended 
to  all  those  small  ulcers,  with  whitish  surfaces,  which  so  frequently  appear  in 
the  mouth,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  Their  most  frequent  source  is 
probably  the  vesicular  eruption,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  section. 
The  vesicle  is  small,  oval  or  roundish,  white  or  pearl-coloured,  and  consists 

Chlorinnt.  f^iss;  Aqua)  Rosbb  f^iss:  Misce.  R. — Argenti  Nitrat.  gr.  j;  Aq.  Dcstillat^ 
f  *j.  Miscc.  Some  recommend  a  much  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
from  five  to  eight  grains  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water;  but  such  a  solu- 
tion should  not  be  applied  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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of  a  transparent  serous  fimd  under  the  elevated  epitbeliiim.  lo  a  few  dajs, 
the  epithelium  breaks^  the  serum  esenpes,  and  a.  sraall  ulcer  formn,  more  or 
leas  pniiilVil,  with  a  wliitisU  bottom,  and  usurilly  a  red  circle  of  infliimmation 
around  it.  The  veRicIes  are  Bometimes  distinct  and  scattered,  somedmes 
nutnerouB  and  confluent.  The  distinct  variety,  though  painful,  is  a  light 
affection,  continuing  in  general  only  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  is  usQally 
confined  to  the  mouth.  It  produces  little  or  no  constitntional  disorder, 
though  it  may  be  ai^sociated  with  fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  ao  eflbct.  It 
attacks  equally  children  and  adults  j  but  is  said  not  to  be  very  common  in 
early  infancy.  In  adults  it  is  frer|ucntly  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of 
•\yed  teeth.  The  confluent  variety  is  much  more  severe  and  obstioate.  Tl 
frequently  extends  into  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  is  even  said  to  roach 
intestinal  canal,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  affectioti  of  the 
mach  and  bowels  is  identical  with  that  of  the  mouth.  When  it  occupies 
fauces,  it  renders  deglutition  painful.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  gasti 
uneasiness,  vomitiug,  intestinal  pnins,  and  diarrhoea.  Fever  occasionally  pre- 
cedes it,  and  moderates  without  entirely  ceasing  upon  the  appearance  of  tho 
eruption.  The  fever  sometimes  as*?umes  the  typhoid  character.  The  com- 
plaint  is  not  common.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  is  said  to 
attack  preferably  women  in  childbed.  It  may  continue  for  several  weekly 
and  Boinotimes  proves  fatal, 

Tiratment, — In  ordinary  cases,  no  general  treatment  is  required,  Mag> 
nesia  may  be  given  to  correct  acidity,  and  the  diet  regulated  by  the  stale  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  severer  case?,  fever  should  be  obviated  by  refrigerant 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  and  by  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  demulcent  diet. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  occasions  painful  swallow* 
iog,  and  is  attended  with  much  fever  and  a  strong  pulse,  geoend  bleeding 
may  become  necessary,  and  subsequently  the  application  of  leeches  to 
throat.  Diarrhoea  must  be  counteracted  by  the  usunl  remedies  calculated 
relieve  intestinal  irritation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  especial^ 
useful,  emollient  applications  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath.  W^hen 
the  fever  assumes  the  typhoid  form,  a  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  may 
be  rec|uired. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  of  demulcent  appli- 
cations, ns  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  almond  emulsion,  with  or 
without  a  little  laudanum,  or  some  prepanition  of  morphia.  But,  after  the 
inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  ulcers  arc  left  indisposed  to  heal^ 
iistringent  washes  may  be  resorted  to.  Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  alum;  water  acidulated  with  sulphurio  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
sweetened  with  the  honey  of  roses;  and  various  vegetable  astringent  and 
tonic  infusions  have  been  recommended.  The  author  usually  employa  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  ziuc,  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  gmtus  lo 
the  fluidounoe  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pen<  " 
exclusively  to  the  ulcers,  with  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  disposing  them 
heal ;  and,  even  in  the  eruptive  stage,  this  application  will  often  be  found 
effect  an  almost  immediate  cure.  Equally  effectual  are  probably  the  nitrate 
of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  to  the  ulcers,  either  in  strong  solu- 
tion or  in  the  solid  form. 

6.   IJlcer.\tive  iNFLAMMATfoy. —  Ukerathe  StomatifU.—  Canrmm  Oi 
— ^Vnnkrr. — Any  inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  be  attended  with  ulee 
tion ;  but  the  complaint  hero  referred  to  is  essentially  ulcerative,  aj; 
this  form  at  the  commencement,  and  presentfng  characters  which  t  ri 
ranic  as  a  distinct  affection.    Dr.  Symonds  considers  cancntm  oru  as  a 
ot  fjafifjrcnp.ofthe  mouth;  but  such  is  not  the  ordinary  appUcaUtmol  ■ 
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It  18  true  that  the  ulcers,  usually  ealled  canker,  may,  in  oonstitntions  predis- 
posed to  gangrene,  terminate  in  that  affection,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  do  not  appear  to  have  such  a  tendency,  and  are  a  comparatively 
innocent  disease. 

The  complaint  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  gums  or  inside  of  the 
cheeks  or  lips ;  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  fauces. 
When  first  noticed  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  often  of  considerable  size,  with 
a  yellowish-white  or  grayish  surface,  and  an  inflamed  border.  The  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  also  inflamed  and  swollen,  and,  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the 
cheek  or  lips,  the  tumefaction  is  observed  externally,  the  cheek  of  the  side 
affected  being  red,  shining,  and  prominent.  The  swelling  inf  the  month  is 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  render  an  examination  of  the  sore  difficult. 
There  is  a  very  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  though 
the  fetor  is  distinct  from  that  of  gangrene.  The  ulcer  is  generally  painful, 
and  is  usually  attended  with  fever  and  constipation.  It  may  continue  for 
weeks  or  even  months  without  very  serious  consequences ;  though,  when  upon 
the  gums,  it  sometimes  lays  bare  the  alveolar  processes.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  penetrate  through  the  cheek,  nor  to  end  fktally;  though  what  might  be 
'  the  ultimate  consequences  of  continued  neglect  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  yield  to  treatment. 

Patches  of  psendo-memhranous  inflammation  now  and  then  occur  in  the 
mouth,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  ulcerative  affection  above  described, 
and  possibly  constituting,  in  many  instances,  its  first  stage.  The  patches 
covered  with  the  plastic  effusion  are  whitish  at  first,  then  grayish,  and  some- 
times at  last  livid  or  blackish.  In  consequence  of  the  inflammation  around 
them,  they  appear  set  in  the  membrane,  and  hence  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  ulcers.  They  end  either  by  a  gradual  absorption  or  separation  of  the  pseudo- 
membranous matter,  or  by  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue,  when 
an  ulcer  results. 

The  causes  of  cancrum  oris  are  obscure.  It  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  old ;  has  been  ascribed  to  a  debilitated  habit  of  body, 
arising  from  deficient  or  improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  &c. ;  and 
is  said  to  prevail  most  among  the  poor.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  in  children 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  well  fed,  and  well  provided  for  in  all  respects. 

Treatment — From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, either  associated  with  some  other  cathartic,  such  as  rhubarb  or 
jalap,  in  order  to  insure  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  or  followed,  should  it 
not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  bowels  may 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  occasional  administration  of  castor  oil,  mag- 
nesia or  its  carbonate,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  small  doses  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  or  of  antimonial  wine  should  be  given  when  the  fever  is  considerable; 
and,  if  the  breath  should  be  sour,  a  few  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
carbonic  acid  water,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  be  found  useful. 
In  protracted  cases,  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  infusion  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  Iodide 
of  potassium  often  operates  very  favourably.  In  the  febrile  state,  the  diet 
should  consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous  liquids.  In  the  absence  of  fever, 
milk  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  cases  of  debility,  animal  broth,  jelly,  &c.  Sour 
and  acescent  food  should  be  avoided. 

But  the  local  treatment  is  chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  Various  applications 
have  been  recommended.  Ambbg  these  are  mouth-washes  of  tincture  of 
myrrh  with  Peruvian  bark,  dilute  mineral  acids  with  honey,  and  solution  of 
alum.  I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  applied  twice 
or  three  times  a  day  to  the  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and 
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continued  until  the  yellowish-white  exudation  is  removed,  and  the  sur&oe 
assumes  a  reddbh  hue.  With  this  application  I  have  in  no  instance  failed  to 
effect  a  cure.  It  is  highly  probable  that  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  have  been  recommended,  would  prove  equally  efflMtaaL 
Nitrate  of  copper  and  the  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  pharmacoposia  have  also 
been  found  useful.  The  pseudo-membranous  patches  above  described  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Babington,  of  Coleraine,  Ireland,  has  employed  chlorate  of  potassa^ 
internally,  in  this  complaint,  in  thirty  cases,  with  speedy  and  uniform  aaooeas. 
After  administering  an  aperient  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  he  gives  four  graini 
of  the  chlorate,  dissolved  in  sweetened  water,  every  four  hours ;  frequently 
washing  the  mouth  in  a  warm  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  (Z>m6.  Quart 
Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  xv.  236.) 

6.  Sore-Mouth  of  Nursing-Women. — ^There  is  a  form  of  ulcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth,  peculiar  to  women  while  suckling,  or  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  £.  Hale,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  published  in  1830,  and  subsequently  by 
Dr.  F.  F.  Backus  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Mediccd  Sciences  for  January, 
1841.  It  comes  on  with  a  loss  of  taste,  and  a  sensation  described  as  similar 
to  that  produced  by  scalding  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  very  sudden  in  its 
attack.  According  to  Dr.  Hale,  one  or  more  minute,  hard,  painful  tumours 
occur,  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which 
after  a  time  ulcerate,  producing  very  painful  sores,  with  hard  elevated  bordersi 
and  a  circle  of  inflammation  around  them.  According  to  Dr«  Backus,  the 
ulcers  oflen  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  considerable  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  inflammation.  They  gradually  increase  in  siie,  while 
others  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  inflammatioo 
sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  mouth.  The  surface  is  red  and  extremely 
tender  and  painful,  so  that  no  drinks  or  food  can  be  borne  but  those  of  the 
blandest  character.  The  tongue  is  not  coated,  but  is  red  and  smooth,  and 
there  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  The  disease  is  at  first  local,  being  unat« 
tended  with  fever  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but,  if  not  arrested,  it  is  apt  to  extend 
to  the  fauces  and  oesophagus ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  irritated  ;  diar- 
rhoea often  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  great  debility  and 
emaciation,  which  sometimes  terminates  in  death.  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford  treats 
of  three  varieties  of  the  disease ;  1.  a  difiused  superficial  inflammation  of  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane ;  2.  a  vesicular  eruption  which  may  be  superadded 
to  the  first  variety;  and  3.  an  ulcerative  affection  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed. (^Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.^  N.  S.,  xxv.  393.)  The  cause  is  some 
influence  exerted  on  the  system  by  nursing,  or  by  the  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy ;  as  persons  are  not  affected  under  other  circumstances,  and  the  disease 
always  gives  way  upon  the  weaning  of  the  child.  What  is  the  nature,  how- 
ever, of  this  influence  is  unknown.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with 
any  pre-existing  condition  of  health,  or  character  of  constitution.  The  com- 
plaint is  apt  to  recur  in  subsequent  nursings ;  and  Dr.  Hale  thinks  that,  when 
pregnant  women  are  attacked,  it  ft  in  consequence  of  a  predisposition  acquired 
from  having  had  the  disease  while  nursing  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  especially  prevalent  in  particular  localities. 

The  most  efficient  remedies  are  said  to  be  tonics  and  laxatives.  Dr.  Hale 
gave  sulphate  of  quinia  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  serpentaria,  ale  or 
porter,  and  Seidlitz  powders  or  rhubarb;  Dr.  Backus,  a  combination  of  car- 
bonate of  iron,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dr. 
Byford  recommends 'cod-liver  oil.  The  diet  should  be  of  milk  and  farina- 
ceous substances.    As  local  applications^  mild  astringent  infosionsy  or  a  solu- 
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iioD  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  recommended.  Should  these  remedies  fail,  the 
ehild  should  be  removed  from  the  breast;  and  a  cure  then  speedily  takes 
place.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  note  has 
appeared  in  the.  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (x.  372),  from  Dr.  H.  D. 
Holt,  in  which  the  writer  states  that,  the  disease  has  invariably  yielded,  upder 
his  observation,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  given 
in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a^y.  Dr.  R.  Wilcox  has  met  with 
uniform  success  from  the  decoction  of  rniart-ioeed  (Polygonum  punctatum  of 
Elliot),  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tops  in  a  pint  of 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part  every  hour  through 
the  day.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xvi.  248.)  Dr.  J.  Y.  Ware,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  found  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  (U.  S.  Ph.),  given 
internally  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a-day,  and  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  used  as  a  gargle,  to 
be  infallible.  (^Ibid,,  xviii.  290.)  Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp,  formerly  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  jn  the  University  of  Iowa,  considers  this  disease  as  essen- 
tially scorbutic ;  and  has  treated  cases  on  this  principle  successfully  which 
have  come  under  his  notice ;  but  the  affection,  as  described  by  Drs.  Hale  and 
Backus,  has  not  the  peculiar  features  of  scurvy,  and  differs  probably  from 
that  noticed  by  Dr.  Knapp.  (See  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  vii.  206.) 

7.  Gangrenous  Inflammation. — Gangreena  dri$. — Shvghing  Phage' 
dmna  of  the  Mouth. — Necrosis  Infantilis. — Gangrene  may  originate  in  the 
month,  as  elsewhere,  from  inflammation,  in  consequence  either  of  the  violence 
of  the  affection  or  of  constitutional  predisposition ;  but  the  complaint  which  it 
is  intended  to  designate  by  the  above  title  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  occur- 
ring under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  presenting  peculiar  phenomena.  In- 
deed, it  is  an  unsettled  point,  whether  it  has  in  general  any  dependence  upon 
inflammation.  By  many  the  gangrene  is  considered  as  an  original  affection, 
and  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  attends  it  rather  as  an  effect  than  a 
cause.  The  probability  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  pecidiar  morbid  condition 
of  system,  w^kh  is  sometimes  capable  of  immediately  producing  it,  but  more 
frequently  acts  as  a  predisposition  merely;  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
whatever  kind  serving  as  the  exciting  cause,  which  calls  this  predisposition 
into  action.  In  this  way,  the  ulcer  described  in  a  previous  section  as  canker 
of  the  mouth  may  sometimes  be  the  first  stage  of  the  true  gangrasna  oris. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  usually  in  children  between  the  periods  of 
the  first  and  second  dentition,  though  accounts  are  not  wanting  of  its  occa- 
gional  occurrence  also  in  adults.  It  is  not  often  seen  by  the  practitioner  in 
its  earliest  stages.  When  it  first  attracts  notice,  it  commonly -exhibits  a 
whitish  or  ash-coloured  eschar,  situated  upon  the  gums,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  lower  incisors,  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  and  is  often  seated  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  cheeks.  This  ulcer  is 
sometimes,  though  not  generally,  preceded  by  a  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tory redness  and  swelling.  When  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  it  is  usually 
accompanied  with  considerable  swelling,  so  that  the  cheek  appears  externally 
quite  prominent ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  first  mark  of  the  disease  which 
attracts  notice.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  cheek  is  for  the  most  part  po- 
lished, and  whiter  .than  in  health.  In  this  stage  the  child  suffers  little  or  no 
pain;  nor  are  a&j  striking  constitutional  phenomena  presented.  There  is 
often  an  air  of  languor  and  weakness  about  the  little  patient ;  but  the  func- 
tions are  apparently  regular,  and  the  usual  avocations  or  amusements  are  not 
interrupted.  There  are  seldom  any  signs  of  fever.  As  the  complaint  ad- 
vances, the  slough  spreads,  the  saliva  flows  copiously,  and  the  breath  becomes 
excessively  fetid.    The  disease  penetrates  to  the  bony  structurej  necrosis  of 
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tbo  alveolar  processes  takes  place,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  aod  fiill  out, 
with  portions  of  their  booy  sockets*  Ae  acrid  fluid  is  poured  otit  hy  the 
eloughiog  and  ulcerating  surface,  which  iu flames  and  eitcoriates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouth,  and,  by  thus  over-excitiof^  the  enfeebled  structure, 
gives  rise  to  new  centres  of  mortification.  Upon  the  swollen  cheek  exter- 
nally, a  pale  a^h- coloured  spot  amnetiinea  makes  its  appearance,  which  bec^nnes 
livid  or  black,  and  spreads  rapidly,  till  much  of  the  cheek  is  destroyed  j  and 
portions  of  the  npper  jaw,  and  even  the  palatal  and  ethmoidal  hones,  are  siid 
to  have  heen,  in  some  instances,  involved  in  the  mortification ;  bat  death 
usuiilly  takes  place  before  the  disease  hiis  had  time  to  effect  so  much  loot! 
mischief.  In  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  a  febrile  action  seta  in,  probnhly 
occii^ioned,  in  part,  by  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  resulting  from 
the  sloughs  and  the  acrid  discharges,  and,  in  part,  by  the  putrid  matter 
swallowed  by  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  child 
very  restless  and  morbidly  wakefuL  There  is  often,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
an  alracBt  total  inability  to  take  food,  which  tends  to  increase  the  debiliy. 
An  exhausting  diarrhoea,  moreover,  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
order. Death  is  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  and  the  other  customary  evi- 
dences of  extreme  exhauetiou. 

The  disease  seldom  occurs  after  the  period  of  the  second  dentition.  It  ii 
most  apt  to  attack  children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  resulting  from  habit- 
ual exposure  to  a  vitiated  air,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  or  insuffit^ieot 
food.  Hence,  It  is  most  prevalent  in  miasmatic  districts,  and  in  public 
establishments  where  children  are  crowded  together.  It  is  a  frequent  seqtiela 
of  other  diseases,  especially  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  and  tli9 
exanthemata.  Mercury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  producing  it,  though 
generally  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  ia  possible  that  the  mercurial  sow* 
mouth  may  sometimes  have  degenerated  into  this  complaint,  in  persoos  pre- 
disposed to  it.  The  opinion  is  highly  probable,  which  ascribes  the  conaUtu^ 
tional  predisposition  to  the  disease  to  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  It 
is  not  uufrci(uently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which  greatly  increases  (he 
danger.  Of  twenty-one  fatal  cases,  Rillict  and  Barthez  found  thia  compUci* 
tion  in  nineteen.   {Traits  de^  Maladies  dm  EufanU,  ii.  15*2.) 

Treatment, — -The  disease,  when  taken  in  hand  in  an  early  stage,  is  almost 
always  curable  ;  but,  after  considerable  sloughing,  especially  of  the  cheek, 
is  generally  fatal.  The  remedies  addressed  to  the  constitution  are  tfaoie 
calculated  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Sulphate  of  quiniai  er 
infusion  of  Penivian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  tfe 
usuiilly  advisable.  Chlorate  of  potaBsa,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  grains  f«r 
a  child  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  &  dajr,  mtj 
be  employed  with  hope  of  advantage.  Chalybeates  will  sometimes  prow 
useful,  especially  in  cases  originating  in  miasmatic  diseases.  In  caaei  of 
groat  debility,  wine  whey,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  camphor,  and 
animal  broths  should  be  resorted  to.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by 
rhubarb,  with  or  without  magnesia;  and  opiates  should  be  given  throughottt 
the  compliiint  to  relieve  restlessness  and  pain. 

But  local  measures  are  most  to  be  relied  on.  As  soon  as  a  white  or  adi- 
coloured  surface  appears,  some  eacharotic  substance  should  be  freely  applW 
to  it,  Dr,  B.  H.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  diseaae, 
has  found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
dnichm  of  the  sulphate  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  applied  two  or  three  times 
daily,  m  as  to  touch  every  portion  of  the  diseased  surface,  by  far  the  mort_ 
effectual  remedy.  [K.  Am.  Afcd.  and  tSurg,  Jonm.j  vol.  ii.  p,  20) 
nitrate  of  silver^  or  a  strong  solutiou  of  the  salt  if  sloughs  are  already  foi 
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the  mineral  acids,  and  undiluted  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  have  also  been 
recommended  as  topical  applications,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  fonnd  effectual. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
balf  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and  solution  of  alum  have  been  employed;  but  are  of  little  use,  unless 
in  promoting  the  healing  process  after  Uie  separation  of  the  slough.  The 
mouth  should  be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  creasote,  to 
correct  the  fotor.  The  removal  of  the  loosened  teeth  will  sometimes  be  found 
useful,  as  their  presence  serves  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  sometimes  inter-  * 
feres  with  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  diseased.  *  When 
a  gangrenous  spot  appears  on  the  cheek,  M.  Billard  advises,  as  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  to  make  a  crucial  incision  in  the  affected  part,  and  to  fill  it 
with  the  butter  of  antimony,  or  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  The  charcoal, 
carrot,  or  fermenting  poultice,  may  be  applied  when  the  gangrene  advances, 
the  parts  being  frequently  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  creasote. 

8.  Mercurial  Inflammation  op  the  Mouth. — Mercurial  Stomatitis. — 
There  are  various  morbid  states  of  the  mouth  depending  upon  peculiar  general 
diseases,  such  as  the  scorbutic  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  the  variolous  erup- 
tion; but  these  are  more  properly  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases 
severally,  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the 
mouth  may  with  the  greater  propriety  be  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  account 
of  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  the  action  of  mercury  are  often  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of  brass  or  copper,  and  some  increase  of  the  saliva. 
At  the  same  time,  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  slight  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  necks  of  the  lower  incisors,  while 
somewhat  below  their  edge,  a  broad  white  line  may  often  be  observed,  de- 
pending on  opacity  of  the  epithelium.  The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  some 
uneasiness,  complaining  of  soreness  when  the  gums  are  pressed,  and  of  pain 
when  the  teeth  are  forcibly  closed  together.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  stiffness 
about  the  jaws  when  the  mout^  is  opened,  and  the  teeth  feel  as  if  projecting 
above  their  usual  level.  The  flow  of  saliva  increases,  the  inflammation  extends, 
the  gums  and  palate  become  obviously  swollen,  and  the  tongue  covers  itself 
with  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  fur,  and  is  often  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  when  projected  from  the  mouth.  The 
throat  frequently  becomes  sore,  and  the  cheeks,  and  salivary  and  absorbent 
glands,  swollen  and  painfuL  There  is  often  severe  toothache  or  pain  in  the 
jaws.  A  whitish  exudation  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  is  very  common. 
The  breath,  which,  from  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  any  one  of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour, 
now  becomes  extremely  offensive,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  intolerable.  Ulcer- 
ation often  occurs,  especially  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  are  conse- 
quently loosened,  and  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  ulcers  often  have 
their  origin  in  a  vesicular  eruption,  such  as  that  already  described.  (See  page 
501.)  The  whole  mouth  with  its  appendages  is  sometimes  so  much  swollen 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  the  tongue  so  much  enlarged  as  to  project 
beyond  the  lips.  The  patient  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  articulate,  or 
to  masticate  bis  food,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  swallow.  A  case  was  related 
by  Dr.  Physick,  in  his  lectures,  in  which  an  obstinate  dislocation  of  the  jaw 
resulted  from  the  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  tongue.  Hemorrhage  is  not 
an  unfrequcnt  attendant  upon  these  bad  cases,  and  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as 
to  be  alarming.  Sloughing  also  takes  place,  and  portions  of  the  jaw  bone  are 
occasionally  laid  bare.     There  is  always,  in  the  severe  cases,  more  or  less 
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fever,  wbich  is  partly  Bjraptomatic  of  the  local  affection,  partly  tlie  din 
effect  of  t!ie  mercury.    Death,  from  the  exhaustang  iDfluenc^  of  the  irrilailj 

I  want  gf  nourishment,  and  hemorrhage,  has  ocicurr^fJ  in  ninucroua  inatana 
but  the  patient  generally  recoTcrs  from  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection^  lhaa_ 
iometime^  with  a  deformed  mouth.  The  tongue  and  cheek  have  ocoasloQallj 
adhered  at  pointg  where  their  ulcerated  surfaces  were  incontact,  and  a  dur^c^l 
operation  has  been  Beceasary  to  remove  the  evil. 

Some  individuals  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  sore  mouth  from  iDerPUiy; 

I  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  mineral  being  suflacicEt  to  produce  severe  effecto. 
Others  again  are  scarcely  affected,  in  this  way,  by  any  quantity  of  the  modi- 
cine  which  can  be  admiuiatered.     The  preoccupation  of  the  system  by  a  verj 

h* violent  disease  preseuts,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  obstacle  to  its  action 
upon  the  mouth.  Thus,  in  yellow  fever  it  is  sometimes  utterly  impossible  to 
induce  the  mercurial  salivation. 

TreatfnenL — Mild  cases  of  this  affection  require  no  treatmeot.  In  seveif 
cases,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  loose  by  saline  cathartioei  (o 
confine  the  patient  to  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  milk  diet,  and  to  allay  nervous 
irritation  and  pain  by  opium.  In  some  rare  instances,  when  the  inflammation 
I  intense  and  the  pulse  strong,  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm. 
i  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  breathe  a  pure 
air.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  to  the  amount  of  a  quart  daily, 
has  been  recommended  as  a  diluent.  The  internal  use  of  chlorate  of  potaoa 
has  also  heen  recommended  as  highly  useful,  though  requiring  caution.  (Soe 
Am.  Jo  urn.  of  Med.  Sci.f  N.  S.,  xiii*  1(j9.J 

In  the  hical  treatment,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  the  mouth  and  ih]| 
with  warm  demulcent  liquids,  or  uuld  astringent  decoctions  or  infusions, 
the  former,  barley-water,  fiaxaeed  tea^  and  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  ' 
'leaves;  of  the  latter,  common  greea  tea,  decoction  of  galls  or  black  alder,  I 
infusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  the  berries  or  inner  bark  of  the  upland  sumich 
may  be  employed.  The  astringent  preparations  should  be  weak,  and  maybe 
advantageously  associated  with  laudanum.  Perhaps  no  wash  for  the  mouth 
is  preferable  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluidounce.  A  solution  of  alum  may  also  be  emplnyed^  and, 
when  ulcers  exist,  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  i?ilver  may 
be  applied  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  Half  a  drachm 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  dissolved  in  a  ffuidooooe  of  dii- 
tilled  water.  To  correct  the  fetor,  washes  made  with  chloride  of  soda  or  of 
lime,  or  with  creasote,  will  be  found  most  effectual  Tar  smeared  over 
surface  of  the  mouth  has  been  recommended.  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  ^ 
York,  has  obtained  extraordinary  success  from  the  use  of  a  decoction  of 
smart-weed,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  the  sore-mn 
of  nursing  women.  (See  pttf/e  505.)  When  the  inflammation  and  swellj 
are  great,  leeches  may  be  spplied  under  the  lower  jaw,  or  over  the  paroti 
I  have  found  blisters  to  the  sides  of  the  &ce  and  neck  very  useful  iu  relieT* 

,  ing  pam. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUE,  or  GLOSSITIS, 

The  term  Glossitis  (from  ^Ttwaoa,  tongue)  is  here  applied  to  inflaminmCMI 
of  the  Eiubstance  of  the  tongue;  infiammation  of  the  mucous  mcmbrimtt  of  tint 
organ  having  been  included  in  atotuatitis.     This  is  often  very  suddvQ  io  it* 
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mttack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress.  Some  portion  of  the  tongne,  most  commonly 
the  ant)erior  piart,  becomes  red,  painful,  and  swollen;  and^  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  inflammation  extends  throughout  the  organ,  which  enlarges  so 
much  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth,  to  force  open  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  ob- 
Tiously  much  depressed,  the  soft  palate  elevated,  and  the  epiglottis,  in  some 
instances,  so  much  pressed  down  as  to  endanger  suffocation.  Deglutition  is 
▼ery  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  the  patient  is  wholly  unable  to  articulate. 
The  tongue  is  usually  red  or  dark-coloured,  and  dry  upon  the  sur&Ce;  though 
sometimes  it  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  or  yellowish  fur.  Not 
unfrequently  the  neighbouring  parts  participate  in  the  ihfliftnmation.  The. 
svBtem  sympathizes,  and  a  quick  strong  pulse,  and  hot  skin  usually  exist  in 
the  earlier  stages;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  and  respiration  becomes 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  loses  its  strength,  and  cold  sweats  occur.  The  inflam- 
mation may  terminate  in  resolution ;  but,  if  not  interrupted  by  remedial  treat- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  run  into  suppuration  or  gangrene,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient 
-previously  die  of  suffocation,  or  of  apoplexy  from  the  impeded  return  of  blood 
from  the  head.  Sometimes  permanent  induration  is  left  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation.  Less  destruction  is  produced  by  gangrene  than  might 
be  imagined  from  the  large  sloughs  thrown  off  by  the  tongue;  for,  when  the 
organ  shrinks  to  its  original  size,  the  loss  is  often  found  inconsiderable. 

Causes. — Glossitis  may  result  from  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequent  cause  is  direct  injury,  resulting  from  irritating  or  cor- 
rosive substances,  scalding  drinks,  wounds  or  bruises,  or  the  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  insects.  Sometimes  the  affection  is  produced  by  a  direct  propaga- 
tion of  inflammation  from  the  tonsils,  and  it  occasionally  arises  in  the  course 
of  exanthematous  fevers.  In  some  instances,  the  chief  force  of  the  mercurial 
action  appears  to  fall  upon  the  tongue,  and  to  produce  immense  tumefaction. 

Treatment, — ^The  rapid  and  dangerous  chfihicter  of  this  disease  requires 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment.  As  much  blood  should  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  arm  as  the  strength  will  permit,  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated 
once  and  again,  if  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  If 
deglutition  is  possible,  the  patient  should  be  purged  freely  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  with  this  salt  combined  with  infusion  of  senna,  or  with  some 
other  active  cathartic.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  medicines  by 
the  mouth,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  enemata.  The  diet  should 
consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous  drinks.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow  liquids,  thirst  may  be  alleviated  by  bathing,  copious  diluent  enemata, 
'  and  the  cautious  application  of  lemon-juice  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  remedy  on  which,  however,  after  general  bleeding,  the  chief  reliance 
most  be  placed,  are  leeches  applied  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  the  upper 
anterior  part  of  the  throat.  To  be  efficient,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bleeding 
should  be  very  copious.  As  many  as  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be 
applied  at  once,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  permit.  They  should  have 
been  preceded  by  venesection.  Some  recommend  their  application  directly 
to  the  tongue;  but,  in  general,  leeches  act  better  when  applied  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  inflamed  organ  than  immediately  to  it ;  as  the  irritation  from  their 
bites  is  sometimes  very  injuriously  superadded  to  the  existing  disease.  The 
opening  of  the  ranular  veins  has  also  been  recommended;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reach  them  in  the  swollen  state  of  the  touffue;  and  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  ranular  arteries  in  the  operation.  The  cases  seen  by  the  author 
have  vielded  to  the  free  use  of  leeches  externally,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
month,  after  suitable  general  depletion.  After  the  leeching,  emollient  poul- 
tices may  be  employed;  or  reeoorse  may  be  had  to  blisters.    But,  should 
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bes  not  be  attaitmble,  or  ahould  tbej  bave  been  employed  without  ioecctt, 
tbe  danger  of  suffocation  appeiir  immiQent,  free  incisions  should  be  made 
I  into  tbe  subsitance  of  the  tongue^  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  extend* 
>ng  from  the  bji^e  to  the  tip.  Care,  however,  should  be  takeHj  not  to  make 
them  so  deep  ijh  to  endanger  tbe  wounding  of  the  ranular  arteries.  Blood 
lows  freely  from  the  incision,  and  tbe  size  of  tbe  tongue  is  rapidly  dimi* 
nisUcd.  Anotlier  advantage  is  tbe  escape  of  the  pus,  if  suppuration  should 
have  taken  pbu'O.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  suffocation  u 
threatened,  it  will  be  neces&ary  to  open  the  larynx;  and  caseg  m^j  fiiat  so 
immediately  d^ingcrouf?,  that  tbia  ciperation  should  be  at  once  reaorted  to, 
ivitbout  awaiting  the  slower  effect  of  other  means  of  relief. 

If  an  abscess  form  in  the  tonj^ue,  it  should  be  opened  by  a  bistoury,  i 
jnQd  emulsions  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  with  the  addition  of  honey  of 
c>r  simple  oxymel,  may  be  afterwards  applied.  Should  the  healing  procea 
Blow,  it  may  be  advantageously  stimukted  by  tincture  of  myrrh  and  de 
tion  of  bark,  or  nther  aualogous  washes.  In  cases  of  gangrene,  tho  mooUi 
should  be  washed  with  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  acjueoue  solution  of  crejr 
Bote,  or  decoction  of  bark  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids. 


Jrfiek  III 


MORBID  DEI^TITION. 

It  has  lon^  been  observed  that,  during  the  process  of  dentition,  cUld 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  at  other  linicB,  and  that  this  is  tbe  most  fafil 
period  of  life,  It  isi  probable,  however,  that  the  iniuence  of  the  process  hts 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  that  stago  of  growtli, 
when  the  Hu.'iceptibiltties  of  the  syi^tem  are  most  acnto  by  nature,  and  leift 
blunted  by  habit,  and  when  morbific  causes  in  general  must  have  the  greilMi 
influence.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life  also  that  exposure  usually  begins^  and 
the  child  becomes  liable  to  those  diseases,  such  as  measles,  hooping-eoagfa, 
&c.,  which  occur  but  once.  It  is,  moreover,  during  dentition  that  the  chaxip 
of  diet  usually  takes  place  from  the  milk  of  the  mother  toother  and  unaoeofr 
tomed  kinda  cif  food,  and  that  the  maternul  milk  itself  becomes  deterior 
by  the  institution  of  new  or  suspended  phjaiological  processes*  Indep 
eutly  of  teething,  therefore,  it  would  be  inferred  that  this  period  of  life 

be  unusually  fatal;  and  it  is  an  error  to  ascribe  the  result  exclusively  to  i    

\  process.    Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  an  important  iufluenoe, 

and  that  its  derangements  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  danger  to 

infant  life.     Tbe  pressure  of  the  growing  teeth  upon  the  surrounding  parts 

almost  necessarily  occasions  some  unea^inet^s.  and  frequently  produces  so  i 

irritation  and  iu  flam  ma  tion  as  not  only  to  cause  great  local  suffering  lo 

child,  but  also  to  call  various  functions  into  sympathetic  disorder,  and 

to  set  on  foot  f^erious  organic  diseases.     This  is  easily  understoo^l^  when  \i  u 

\  considered  that,  in  infancy,  not  only  are  tbe  susceptibilities  most  &otiU»r  bflt 

''the  sympathies  also  peculiarly  active,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  ajaletl 

[•is  placed,  in  the  rapid  dcvelopcment  of  aU  its  parts,  to  guard  against  irregnlar 

results  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  impressions  from  each  part  to  every  other. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  tooth,  and  the  gum  over  it,  against  whiek 

the  body  presses  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  absorbed  in  consequence  of  thii 

pressure,  arc  the  parts  which  chiefly  suffer;  though  it  is  highly  probable  thai 

^  the  roots  also  QccaaJua  diatreaa,  during  their  dcvelopementy  by  inconaxiiodisg 
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the  dental  nerves.  The  irritation  thns  occasioned  is  probably  often  product- 
ive of  tingling,  itching,  or  other  vague  uneasiness,  different  from  pain,  and 
even  more  dimcult  to  be  borne ;  for  the  child  insUnptively  seeks  relief  by 
biting  upon  hard  substances,  or  otherwise  pressing  them  against  his  gums; 
the  slight  pain  thus  occasioned  being  more  tolerable  than  the  sensation  which 
it  displaces.  This  irritation  may  sometimes*  even  occasion  serious  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  especially  of  a  nervous  character;  for  such  disturbance 
has  been  apparently  relieved  by  lancing  the  gums,  even  when  no  obvious 
inflammation  existed.  The  feeling  of  relief  from  pressure  may  be  expe- 
rienced, even  when  the  gum  is  considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  painful;  but, 
when  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  or  assumes  that  vesicular  appearance 
which  sometimes  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  it  is  usually  exceedingly 
tender  tothe  touch.  During  difficult  dentition,  the  saliva  flows  more  freely; 
the  child  becomes  fretful,  peevish,  restless,  and  wakeful  at  night,  frequently 
putting  his  fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  screaming  violently,  and 
almost  incessantly.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  extends  to  neigh- 
bouring parts,  affecting  the  absorbent  and  salivary  glands,  and  the  mouth 
becomes  hot  and  dry. 

The  sympathetic  effects  of  teething  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  local 
affection,  which  is  greatest  when  many  teeth  are  advancing  at  the  same  time. 
They  bear  also  some  relation  to  the  constitution  and  age.  Delicate  children 
usually  suffer  more  than  the  robust,  because  the  process  is  more  protracted; 
and  the  danger  is  greater  in  premature  than  in  late  dentition,  because  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  greater.  From  the  peculiar  mobility  of  the 
nervous  system  of  infants,  this  is  very  apt  to  suffer,  especially  the  brain. 
Hence  restlessness,  wakefulness,  occasional  spasmodic  movements,  and  even 
convulsions.  The  respiratory  organs  sometimes  participate  in  the  nervous 
derangement;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
very  obstinate  coughs,  may  originate  in  this  source.  But  the  irritation  is 
most  frequently  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Looseness  of  the  bowels 
18  a  very  common  attendant  on  teething,  and,  when  not  severe,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  salutary  effort  to  relieve  or  prevent  more  dangerous  affections, 
especially  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  itself  a  dangerous 
character,  being  attended  with  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  or  becoming 
protracted,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  skin  is  also  a 
frequent  seat  of  the  sympathetic  irritation,  and  various  eruptive  affections  are 
apt  to  appear  during  dentition.  Among  these,  a  pustular  and  ulcerative  or 
scabby  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  not  uncommon.  The  circulation  generally 
participates  more  or  less  in  the  irritation;  and  fever  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Besides  all  these  direct  results  of  diseased  dentition,  it  is  apt  to  aggravate 
almost  all  co-existing  diseases. 

Treatment. — ^The  child  should  in  general  be  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air,  and 
the  bowels,  if  at  all  disposed  to  costiveness,  should  be  kept  open  by  a  laxa- 
tive diet,  or  by  mild  cathartics,  such  as  manna,  magnesia,  or  castor  oil.  If 
there  should  be  much  fever  with  costiveness,  a  dose  of  calomel  will  often  be 
found  useful.  In  this  case,  cool  drinks,  and  some  of  the  refrigerant  diapho- 
retics may  also  be  given,  particularly  the  neutral  mixture,  and  the  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  which  oflen  has  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  irregular  nervous 
action.  The  stomach  should  never  be  loaded  with  food,  and  the  diet  should 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  existing 
excitement.  Attendant  or  consequent  diseases  must  be  treated  as  when  they 
occur  under  other  circumstances;  reference,  however,  being  always  had  to  the 
hct,  that  diarrhoea  and  cutaneous  eruptions  often  afford  a  safe  outlet  to  the 
irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  removed,  lest  this  might  fall  danger- 
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onflly  npon  the  brain.  The  disorder  behind  the  esrs  in  apt  to  be  imnshtlj 
and  utrablcflome;  and  mothers  «re  often  anzions  for  its  core;  but  it  shooU 
rather  be  enconraf^  than  removed;  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Fanisb,  of  Phihir 
delphia,  used  to  insist  npon  the  importance,  not  only  of  not  interfering  with 
this  salntarj  process  of  natnre,  bnt  even  of  imitating  it,  in  cases  of  much 
obfitinacy  or  danger,  by  keeping  blisters  open  in  the  same  situation. 

The  local  treatment  of  dise^ed  dentition  is  highly  important  When  a 
mere  irritation  exist?,  without  much  inflammation  or  disturbance  of  the 
health,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  child  to  chew  npon  some  hard  sub- 
stance, as  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  ivory;  but,  when  the  gums  arc  swollen, 
and  any  derangement  in  the  functions  occurs,  incisions  should  be  made  with- 
out hesitation  down  to  the  teeth,  so  as  to  divide  both  the  gum  and  the  in- 
vesting membrane.  These  may  be  made  by  a  gum-lancet,  or  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  should  always  be  free.  Over  the  front  teeth,  the  incision  should 
be  single,  but  over  the  double  teeth  of  a  crucial  form.  Lancing  the  gums 
often  affords  great  and  immediate  relief.  It  is  useful,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  bleeding  which  ensues,  and  is  therefore  not  always  without  benefit,  even 
when  Hupeilcial;  but  its  chief  advantage  is  the  liberation  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  removal  of  the  tension  of  the  gum  and  membrane.  The  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  it,  that  the  incision  often  heals  before  the  tooth  ap- 
pearB,  and  thus  leaves  a  scar  more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  the  original 
gum,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  So  far  from  affi)rding  an  increased 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  the  scar  partakes  of  that  diminished 
vitality  of  all  new  formed  parts,  which  causes  them  to  yield  to  the  absorbent 
process  more  readily  than  the  original  structure.  It  is  asserted  that  lancing 
the  gums  is  sometimes  useful,  even  when  no  swelling  appears,  by  relieving 
the  tension  and  irritation  of  the  parts  immediately  around  the  tooth.  Some 
caution,  however,  is  here  requisite;  as  too  early  a  division  of  the  capsule 
which  secretes  the  enamel  of  the  tooth  may  interfere  with  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  that  structure ;  and  Ouersent  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation, 
that  teeth,  thus  prematurely  exposed,  make  their  way  through  the  gums 
more  slowly  than  the  others.  {Diet  de  Mid,^  x.  139.)  Should  the  inflam- 
mation be  obstinate  or  extensive,  and  not  yield  to  the  division  of  the  gums, 
a  few  leeches  may  bo  applied  upon  the  outside  of  the  jaws,  and  a  pair  of 
blisters  behind  the  cars;  and  the  blisters  may  be  repeated,  or  kept  open  by 
stimulating  dressings. 


Article  IV. 

TOOTHACHE,  or  ODONTALGIA. 

Toothache  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  disease,  being  merely  a  symptom 
of  various  morbid  states  of  the  afiected  part :  but,  as  it  is  in  general  the  most 
prominent  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  affection  which  it  accompanies, 
and  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  chiefly  called ;  and  as  it 
affords  the  means  of  connecting  in  one  view  several  disorders  of  the  teeth,  or 
their  appendages,  which  scarcely  deserve  a  distinct  heading  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  it  is  employed  as  a  title  to  this  article. 

Toothache  offers  every  possible  variety  in  degree,  character,  and  duration. 
The  pain  runs  through  all  the  grades  which  intervene  between  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  and  insupportable  agony.  It  may  be  dull,  aching,  heavy, 
sharp,  pungent^  throbbing,  grinding,  or  lancinating.    It  may  be  continued  or 
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paroxysmal,  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  regnlar  er  irr^(iilar  in  its  recur- 
rence. It  may  oome  in  flaBbes,  and  aa  soddenly  diaappear ;  or  may  continue 
a  long  time  with  little  variation.  Its  varieties  will  be  best  considered  under 
the  different  pathological  conditions  which  it  attends. 

1.  Nervous  or  Neuralgic  TooTHAgaE. — A  purely  neuralgic  condition 
of  the  teeth  is  not  uncommon.  The  affection  may  be  seated  in  the  nerve  of 
a  single  tooth  }  but  it  much  more  commonly  occupies  the  nervous  trunk  from 
which  several  teeth  are  supplied ;  and  not  unfirequently  affects  rather  the  jaw 
than  the  teeth  themselves.  The  pain  is  in  general  of  the  acute  character, 
sometimes  mild  in  the  beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  aa 
gradually  declining  3  but  usually  very  irregular,  at  one  time  moderate,  at  an- 
other severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  violence  through  the 
dental  arches.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes  a  regul^ly  intermittent  form. 
Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  of  that  kind 
which  is  indicated  when  we  say  that  the  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
cited by  certain  harsh  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  saw  teeth, 
by  mental  inquietude,  and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or  other  irritant  substances. 
Neuralgic  toothache  sometimes  persists  with  intervals  of  exemption,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  becomes  the  torment  of  the  patient's  existence. 
The  diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in  sound 
teeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of 
the  external  parts,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially 
when  it  alternates  or  is  associated  with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other 
parts  of  the  fece,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature. 

This  variety  of  toothache  may  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  it,  but  more  frequently  originates  in 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  disposes  to  neuralgic  pains  gene- 
rally. This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  neuralgia.  With  an  exist- 
ing predisposition,  it  is  sometimes  invited  by  caries,  but  very  frequently  oc- 
enrs  in  teeth  which  are  perfectly  sound.  Almost  anything  which  disturbs 
the  system  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  the  most  frequent  causes  are 
probably  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  application  of  very  cold  or  very  hot 
substances  to  the  teeth,  especially  in  alternation.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
sometimes  sympathetic  with  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  or  other  distant 
organs ;  and  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  dia- 
thesis. 

Treatment. — ^In  plethoric  cases  with  a  strong  tense  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  be  employed  ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  or  advisable,  and  in  cases  of 
debility  might  aggravate  the  affection.  In  the  latter  cases,  after  due  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  freely  administered,  are  often  useful,  and  sometimes  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  narcotics  are  also  beneficial.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium, 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  and  aconite,  may  be  employed  singly  or  in  combination. 
Opium  or  some  of  its  preparations  are  occasionally  necessary  to  relieve  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  When  the  neuralgic  affection  can  be  traced  to  sympathy 
with  disease  elsewhere,  this  should  be  corrected.  Thus,  antacids  should  he 
given  in  acidity  of  stomach,  laxatives  in  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  blue 
mass  or  calomel  in  deranged  or  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  aloes  or  other 
emmenagogue  in  amenorrhoMi ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  co*existence  of  two 
or  more  of  these  affections  calls  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  appropriate 
remedies.  If  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  be  suspected,  wine  of  oolcbicum, 
hot  pediluvia,  and  other  means  adapted  to  these  disorders  may  be  tried.  Peru- 
vian bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia  will  be  found  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  re- 
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gobr  inteniiiUfliit  ea^iBS,  and  often  nselbl  ia  oUmtb.  Mensry  is 
effeotoftl,  when  the  diseiiee  has  resiBted  aU  other  tieatBent  In  het,  wImI- 
erer  alters  materiallj  the  distrihiitioii  of  nerrona  inflaeneey  and  efaangei  the 
condition  of  the  Bystem,  oflfiers  a  ehanee  of  henefii.  Henee  the  empkojmni 
of  general  frictions,  and  of  cold  an4hot  hatha,  sometiBea  prores  adTantageovs. 
In  Tery  obstinate  cases,  a  total  change  of  scene  and  habita  is  often  highly 
beneficial.  An  excursion  to  some  watering-place,  a  protracted  jonraej,  and 
especially  a  sea  Toyage,  with  long  contino^  foreign  traTcl,  will  often  elect 
permanent  cores  when  the  catalog  of  medicines  has  been  exhanated  in  vaia. 
Tlw  diet  shoold  be  accommodated  to  the  ctmdition  of  the  system,  and  of  the 
digestiTC  organs. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  leeching  i»  plethoric  cases,  anodyne  embro- 
cations or  poultices,  sinapisms  and  other  mbefaeient  applications,  frictionB  with 
▼eratria  or  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  blisters  with  a  salt  of  morphia  nrinyed 
on  the  denuded  surface,  moxa  in  the  course  of  the  nerrea  or  on  ue  aide  of  the 
neck,  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  cheek,  steaming  the  &ce  with  the  Taponr  ef  het 
water,  either  pure  or  combined  with  Tolatile  narcotics,  tobacco  fiimigaticns, 
irritant  and  anodyne  masticatories,  errhines,  electricity  or  gaWanism,  and  all 
other  -topical  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  (See  NemrtJffim.) 
Chloroform,  locally  applied,  will  probably  be  foond  the  moat  efident  anodyne. 
When  a  single  tooth  is  affected,  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  its  extrae^an; 
but  this  measure  often  fails,  and  always  when  seTcral  teeth  are  inrohnd. 
Carious  teeth  should  generally  be  removed  in  these  cases,  if  the  affection  has 
proceeded  ftir. 

2.  Inflammatory  Toothache. — ^This  may  exist  with  or  without  caries; 
but  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  dependent  upon  that  affection.  Be- 
fore 'proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  its  phenomena,  it  will  be  ]«opcr 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  carious  teeth. 

Carie$  is  an  affection  of  the  interior  or  bony  structure  of  the  teeth,  the 
enamel  being  without  vitality,  and  not  therefore  subject  to  morbid  action. 
Some  have  denied  to  this  disease  a  claim  to  the  title  <^  varies ;  beoanae  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  have  not  been  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  no 
process  of  absorption  or  granulation,  by  which  the  diseased  part  can  be  sepa- 
rated, and  its  place  supplied  by  new  structure,  takes  place.  Thoa.  Bell,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  nerves  and  blood-vessels  do  exist,  the  former,  because 
the  tooth  has  a  certain  degree  of  sensation,  the  latter,  because  a  red  injection 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  its  substance,  and  a  yellowish  colour  is  some- 
times imparted  to  it  in  jaundiee.  (Beil  '9  note$  to  Hunier  on  the  Teeth,)  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  bony  portion  of  the  tooth  ia  organixed,  ttid 
is  therefore  subject  to  morbid  action ;  and,  though  this  may  not  present  ex- 
actly the  phenomena  observed  in  caries  of  bones  of  a  higher  degree  of  oigni- 
xation,  it  approaches  somewhat  towards  it  in  character. 

Caries  sometimes  begins  on  the  internal  surfi^e  of  the  tooth,  and  extends 
outward,  exhibiting  usually,  as  the  first  evidence  of  its  existonce,  a  dark 
appearance  beneath  the  enamel.  {Good 9  Study  of  Med.)  But,  much  moie 
frequently,  it  proceeds  froln  without  inward,  commencing  in  the  bone  imme- 
diately beneath  the  enamel,  and  exhibiting  a  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  m 
this  situation.  The  tissue  is  softened,  and  a  small  cavity  formed,  which,  1^ 
a  time,  communicates  externally  by  the  crumbling  of  the  unsupported  enamel 
over  it.  The  substance  of  the  tooth  now  decays  more  rapidly;  and  the  caries, 
exhibiting  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  gradually  approaches 
the  central  cavity  of  the  tootb,  which  is  at  length  opened.  The  caries  ia  said 
to  advance  moat  rapidly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surfiice  ia  yellowish.  At 
first  there  ia  little  or  no  sufiering;  but,  when  the  disease  has  reached  the 
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cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pulp  becomes  sensible  to  heat^  cold,  and  the  action 
of  irritant  substances,  and  pain  is  experienced.  At  length  inflammation 
takes  place,  which  speedily  anlvances'  to  suppuration,  and  the  pulp  is  gradu- 
ally destroyed  by  ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  body  of  the  tooth,  deprived  of 
the  nourishment  which  it  received  from  the  pulp,  decays  entirely,  leaving 
only  the  outer  coating  of  enamel,  which  then  breaks  off  by  degrees,  until 
nouing  but  the  roots  are  left.  These  usually,  though  not  always,  cease  to  give 
pain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  surface  is  black  or  very  dark,  the 
caries  advances  very  slowly,  or  is  altogether  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the 
anr&ce  is  commonly  also  harder  and  less  friable  than  in  the  yellowish  caries. 

This  decay  of  the  teeth  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  pain.  Occasionally 
{he  affection  runs  through  its  whole  course,  with  little  or  no  suffering  to  the 
individual;  and  sometimes,  after  having  been  painful,  it  ceases  at  certain 
periods  of  life  to  be  so,  though  the  process  of  decay  may  continue.  In  some 
instances  of  caries  without  toothache,  the  irritation  appears  to  be  felt  sym- 
pathetically in  other  parts;  and  painful  affections  of  the  head,  ears,  and 
eyes,  have  ceased  upon  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  had  never 
ached.  I  have  seen  violent  and  obstinate  headache  yield  to  the  extraction  of 
a  tooth  which  had  not  been  painful  i  and  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
described  several  cases  of  excessive  photophobia  which  depended  on  the 
same  cause,  and  yielded  to  the  same  remeay.  In  these  cases,  though  the 
tooth  may  not  ache,  it  will  be  found  painful  when  pressed  upon  or  struck 
amartly.  ( Trans,  of  CoL  of  Phys,  of  Philadelphia^  ii.  411.') 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  is  probably  some  condition  of  the  bone 
acquired  during  its  formation,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
or  the  state  of  health  existing  at  the  time.  Thus,  persons  affected  with  scro- 
fnla  or  scurvy,  during  dentition,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  decay  of  the  teeth 
in  after  life.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  predisposition  is  some- 
times hereditary.  Women  and  young  children  are  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease than  men.  The  direct  or  exciting  causes  are  either  such  as  destroy  the 
integritv  of  the  enamel,  and  thereby  expose  the  bone  to  the  influence  of  irri- 
tant substances,  or  such  as  operate  directly  upon  its  vital  susceptibilities. 
Among  the  former  are  acids  and  other  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the 
month,  sour  eructations  from  the  stomach,  depraved  salivary  or  mucous  secre- 
tions, the  sordes  which  collect  about  uncleaned  teeth,  the  contact  or  near 
vicinity  of  a  carious  surface  in  another  tooth,  the  attrition  of  opposing  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  violence.  Of  the  latter,  the 
principal  are  heat  and  cold  suddenly  applied,  and  especially  in  quick  alterna- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  in  part,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  common 
in  civilized  life,  where  hot  drinks  are  habitually  used,  than  among  savages. 
The  very  free  use  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  thought  by  many  to  bo  a 
frequent  cause  of  the  disease.  Some  have  ascribed  its  effects  to  direct  action 
on  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  operates,  if  at  all,  by  impairing 
digestion.  Whatever  deranges  the  digestive  function  may  occasion  caries 
indirectly,  by  giving  rise  to  acrid  and  corrosive  eructations^  and  by  altering 
the  secretions  which  are  poured  into  the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  suear  is  cer- 
tainly strongly  irritant  to  the  dental  nerves ;  as  is  evinced  by  the  severe 
toothache  so  often  occasioned  by  its  contact  with  a  carious  surface. 

When  the  caries  is  slight,  and  especially  when  it  occupies  the  sides  of  the 
teeth,  it  may  often  be  arrested  by  removins  the  diseased  portion  with  the  file ; 
and  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  filling  the  cavity  with  some  metallic 
substance,  such  as  lead,  tin  foil,  or  gold  lea^  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  all 
irritant  bodies.  Plugging  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases- when  the  tooth  has 
not  begim  to  ache,  or  when  it  has  ached  bat  moderately  and  for  a  short  time. 
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HaviDg  premised  these  remarks  respecting  caries  of  the  teeth,  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  upon  llie  consideration  of  inflammatory  toothache,  Itii 
proper  pre\nou.sly  to  state  that,  in  carious  teeth,  and  in  those  deprived  of 
their  enamel  without  being  absolntely  carious,  pain  may  be  produced  hj  tbft 
contact  of  irritant  bodies,  wilhont  the  existence  of  infiammation.  Bat  dii 
action  thus  excited,  when  not  purely  neuralgic,  is  an  irritation  wbich  ia  thi 
first  step  towards  inflammation,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  it  if  contiBOed. 
The  inflammation  which  occasions  tootliaehe  may  be  seated  in  tbe  pulp  of  tlit 
tooth,  in  the  cord  which  enters  it.H  lower  extremity,  or  in  the  perioisteiiiii 
-investing  its  roots,  and  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  alveolar  cariij. 
f^Soimetimes  this  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution,  without  producing  any 
swelling  of  the  gum ;  and,  in  such  cases,  especially  when  the  tooth  itself  la 
sound,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy  between  the  inflammatory  and  neuralgic 
toothache.  But  the  former  is  usually  confined  to  one  tooth,  while  the  laUer 
generally  extends  to  severaL  Besides,  the  pain  in  the  inflammatory  va 
is  Icfis  sharp,  less  irregular,  and  leas  disposed  to  the  paroxysmal  form, 
commnnly,  however,  after  the  pain  has  continued  a  short  time,  some  ext 
swelling  appears.  At  first  the  pain  is  usually  moderate,  and  it  may  con- 
tinue thus  throughout;  but  generally  it  increases,  and  at  length  becomes 
intense,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  swollen  and 
inflamed  parte  are  subjected  by  the  unyielding  bone  around  them.  Th« 
tooth  is  at  the  same  time  very  tender ;  and  any  force  applied  to  it  greatly 
increases  the  pain.  The  inflnmmation  is  propagated  by  contiguous  sympathy 
to  the  gum  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  which  become  much  swollen ;  and 
the  swelling  sometimes  extends  to  the  salivary  and  absorbent  glauds^  and 
even  to  the  tonsils^  The  violence  of  the  pain  often  abates  somc^what  upon 
the  occurrence  of  this  external  inflammation,  which  appears  to  act  as  a  rcvul- 
siTC.  The  tumefaction  not  un frequently  subsides  without  the  ocGnrrence 
of  suppuration,  and  the  toothache  ceases  for  a  time.  Very  frenaeutly,  how- 
ever, an  abscess  forms  either  in  the  gum,  upon  the  upper  or  lower  j»w,  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek.  Then 
is  often  much  constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache^  and  inability 
to  sleep.  The  pain^  during  the  suppunitive  stage,  is  usually  pulEtatire  or 
throbbing.  The  abscess  at  length  opens  and  relief  is  obtained.  The  dnti- 
lion  of  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  usually  six  or  seven  days,  though  someiiiDei 
much  longer*  When  the  abscess  is  seated  in  the  palate,  it  is  generally  of 
slower  progrew,  and  sometimes  continues  for  weeks  or  months  without  open- 
ing; but  in  the  latter  case  tho  pain  is  not  acute.  The  patient,  tbougli 
relieved  for  a  time,  is  liable  to  constant  returns  of  the  afliection  in  caaea  oC 
carious  teeth,  until  these  are  wholly  destroyed  in  the  coarse  of  tlie  4irwifft^ 
or  lire  artificially  removed. 

Suppuration  also  takes  place  in  the  pulp  or  dental  cord.  If  an  opentng 
exist  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pus  may  be  dischai^ged  by  this 
route;  but,  if  there  be  no  such  outlet,  the  mutter  accumulating  oceukltf 
inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  thus  makes  itself  a  wmy  < 
either  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  or  directly  through  the  latter^  for 
an  abscess  in  its  substance.  When  this  opens^  the  pain  is  relieved;  boll 
opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and  a  continual  purulent  disdiarge  feo  bt 
maintained  until  the  tooth  is  wholly  removed. 

There  is  some  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  t 
in  the  different  parts  above  referred  to.     When  it  is  in  the  pulp  alone,  { 
tooth  IB  painful  upon  percussion,  but  suffers  less  when  pressed  against  i 
opposite  tooth,  as  in  the  closing  of  the  jaws.    The  pain  is  of^en  excee<ltn|, 
flCTerOi  and  ia  increased  by  hot  and  cold  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth.    Some- 
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times,  in  these  cases,  a  fungous  growth  projects  through  ihe  oarious  cavity. 
nis,  if  inconvenient,  may  be  removed  by  ezcbion  or  by  oanafcio.  When  the 
inflammation  occupies  the  cord,  the  pain  is  seated  deep  in  the  Jaws,  and  is 
much  incrc2«^ed  by  closing  the  teeth  firmly.  It  may  be  dull  or  acute ;  but  is 
less  excruciating  than  that  of  the  pulp,  and  is  not  equally  affected  by  hot  and 
cold  liquids.  When  the  tooth  is  extracted  in  these  cases,  pus  is  often  dis- 
covered about  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  is  sometimes  collected  in  a  small 
pouch.  If  the  upper  mokr  teeth  are  affected,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  antrum,  producing  very  serious  results.  When  the  periosteum 
of  the  root  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  pain  is  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  the 
tooth  feels  elevated  above  its  usual  level,  and  is  often  somewhat  loose.  Closing 
the  teeth  is  here  also  very  painful.  Eheumatic  inflammation  is  apt  to  attack 
this  part. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  inflammatory  affections  is  the  exposure 
of  the  pulp,  consequent  upon  caries,  or  other  destruction  of  the  tooth.  They 
may  result  also  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  retrocession  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  translation  of  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  inflammation  from  other  parts,  the  pressure  of  osseous  con- 
CTetions  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  from  direct  violence. 

Treatment. — Little  general  treatment  is  requisite.  Saline  cathartics,  and 
abstinence  from  animal  food  may  be  recommended  when  the  inflammation 
affects  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  an  opiate  at  night  is  generally  advii^able 
when  the  pain  is  severe.  The  loss  of  blood  may  become  necessary  if  there 
should  be  strong  determination  to  the  brain. 

Much  may  be  done  locally  to  afford  relief,  and  hasten  the  cure.  The  means 
are  sedative,  anodyne,  and  revulsive  applications,  and  depletory  measures, 
either  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  Among  these  remedies  are  brandy,  or 
tincture  of  camphor,  held  in  the  mouth ;  the  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco ; 
yarious  masticatories,  such  as  ginger,  calamus,  pellitory,  &c. ;  poultices  to  the 
face,  either  simply  emollient,  or  rendered  anodyne  by  the  admixture  of  lauda- 
Dum,  hops,  &c. ;  anodyne  lotions,  aertincture  of  camphor  with  laudanum ;  rube- 
facient applications,  as  capsicum,  ginger,  and  mustard  in  the  form  of  cataplasm; 
blisters  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears;  steaming  the  face 
and  head  with  the  vapours  of  hot  water ;  scarification  of  the  gums ;  and,  finally, 
leeches  outside  of  the  face  or  to  the  gums,  when  the  inflammation  is  consider- 
able, and  it  is  deemed  highly  desirable  to  bring  about  resolution.  In  most 
cases,  the  milder  of  these  means  are  sufficient;  as  tne  disease  is  generally  soon 
relieved  by  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  After  the  abscess  has 
formed,  it  should  be  opened  if  it  do  not  speedily  discharge  itself;  and,  if  it 
occupy  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  an  early 
opening  inwardly,  lest  it  might  break  externally  and  leave  an  unsightly  scar. 

When  caries  exists,  in  addition  to  the  means  just  mentioned,  applications 
may  be  made  to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  itself.  These  are  usually  such  as 
relieve  pain  by  their  anodyne,  or  obtund  sensibility  by  their  excessively  irri- 
tant action.  They  consist  chiefly  of  laudanum  or  opium,  in  reference  to  the 
former  effect;  and  of  certain  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
cajeput,  in  reference  to  the  latter;  all  of  which  should  be  introduced  on  cotton. 
Tne  most  efficient  of  these  applications,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  is 
creasote.  Put  undiluted  into  the  carious  cavity,  this  substance  not  only  relieves, 
but  also  for  a  time  often  effectually  cures  toothache.  It  probably  acts  both 
by  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  the  pulp,  and  by  coagulating  any  albuminous 
matter  which  may  be  present,  and  thus  forming  a  barrier  against  the  external 
air.  A  solution  of  copal  in  chloroform  has  been  strongly  recommended.  The 
chloroform  relieves  the  pain,  and  the  copal,  by  its  adhesilreness,  retains  the 
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cottOD  in  the  cavity,  and  protects  it  from  the  air.  (Jaurn,  de  Pharm,  el  de 
Chtm.,  ziv.  125.)  Collodion  has  been  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  cavitYj 
with  the  view  of  protecting  the  part  from  the  air  and  from  irritating  wtSi- 
stances,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  Strong  astringents,  such  as  gklLs  and 
catechu,  are  sometimes  used;  but  they  answer  better  as  preventives  than 
cures,  and  are  not  unfrcquently  employed  to  prepare  the  carious  tooth  tat 
plugging.  If  opium  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quantity  be  not 
so  great  as  to  do  serious  injury  if  swallowed.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  of  toothache  by  destroying  the  nerve  by  meaaa  of 
a  heated  wire,  or  removing  it  by  means  of  suitable  instruments;  bat^  though 
sometimes  successful,  they  often  fail  in  unskilful  hands,  and  are  not  generally, 
advisable.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulp  is  inflamed,  in  con- 
sequence of  caries  or  from  other  cause,  the  practice,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hullihen, 
of  Wheeling,  has  been  adopted  by  several  American  dentists,  with  great  asserted 
benefit,  of  drilling  a  hole  into  the  cavity  of  the  pulp ;  thus  allowing  any  pm 
which  may  have  been  produced  to  escape,  and  aiding  the  recuperative  effort! 
of  the  pulp  by  removing  pressure  from  it.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  TrevoTi 
in  the  Xeto  Yurk  Mtd.  Gaz.,  iv.  104.) 

When  a  tooth  frequently  becomes  painful,  and  is  too  far  gone  to  be  saved, 
especially  if  the  general  health  suffer,  it  should  be  extracted.  In  cases  of  dental 
fistulie,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  remove  the  tooth,  or  \such  part  of  it  as 
remains.  The  first  teeth  in  children  may  be  freely  extracted,  when  carious  and 
painful,  as  they  are  followed  by  others.  But,  in  deciding  as  to  the  propriety  of 
extraction,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  permanent  teeth 
are  removed,  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  absorbed,  and  the  cheeks 
or  lips  fall  in,  producing  an  appearance  of  old  age.  Besides,  a  carious  tooth 
is  often  useful  in  mastication,  in  the  intervals  of  pain.  Another  conaideratiim 
is,  that  the  occurrence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  sometimes  appears  to  act  as  a 
derivative  from  the  lungs,  and  to  afford  relief  in  pulmonary  complaints.  In 
such  cases,  the  teeth  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  the  teeth,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansedi 
and  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  after  each  meal.  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
has  found  that,  in  healthy  states  of  the  mouth,  animal  and  vegetable  parasites 
rapidly  form  between  the  teeth,  and  at  their  roots,  probably  from  the  presence 
of  impurities ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  contribute  to  prodoee 
disease  in  these  parts,  (^m.  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.^  xix.  364.) 

3.  Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Toothache. — This  is  either  neuralgic  or  in- 
flammatory, and  might  have  come,  accordingly,  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  preceding  heads.  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  character,  which 
often  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  toothache  of  a  different  origin,  and  demands 
a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment.  It  may,  in  general,  be  recognised  by  its 
occurrence  in  individuals  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition,  by  the  simul- 
taneous or  immediately  antecedent  existence  of  these  diseases  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  by  its  extension  for  the  most  part  through  several  teeth  or  even 
the  whole  jaw,  and  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  attended  with  sup- 
puration. The  pain  is,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  rather  dull  than  acute. 
It  is  apt  to  be  induced  by  vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  It  may  occur  either 
in  carious  or  sound  teeth.  In  most  cases,  it  is  probably  seated  in  the  perios- 
teum about  the  root,  or  the  lining  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  or  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  in  the  pulp,  or  in  the  dental  cord.  In  addition 
to  the  local  measures  enumerated,  the  constitutional  treatment  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  rheumatism  or  gout  may  be  employed;  and  effort^  may  be  made 
by  stimulating  pediluvia  to  invite  the  disease  to  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  Toothache  fbom  Exostosis. — ^As  a  consequence  of  infliwimationi  or 
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fTOiiinK>me  other  cause,  the  perioeteum  about  the  root  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
becomes  ossified,  and  a  bony  deposition  takes  place  so  oloselv  connected  with 
the  root,  as  to  have  been  taken  for  exostosis.  It  is  possible  that  a  proper 
exostosis  of  the  fang  may  also  occur;  but  the  affection,  as  ordinarily  observed, 
has  its  seat  originally  in  the  periosteum.  The  tumour  has  been  known  to 
acquire  considerable  siso  and  to  occasion  great  inconvenience.  The  pain  is  at 
first  slight,  but  becomes  severe  in  the  advanped  stage,  in  consequence  of  pres- 
aore  upon  the  sensitive  parts.  There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  this, 
with  certainty,  tirosi  other  forms  of  toothache;  but  it  may  be  suspected  when 
the  pain  is  constant,  and  not  materially  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  or  by 
etriking  them,  and  when  no  external*  inflammation  is  observable.  It  is  said 
to  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit.  In  the 
advanced  stage,  there  ia  no  other  remedy  than  extractiou.  According  to  Dr. 
Good,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  early  staffe  by  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  throws  some 
doubt  over  the  accuracy*  of  this  statement 

It  is  due  to  M.  J,  E,  Oudei,  to  state  that  many  of  the  iaets  detailed  in 
this  article  are  derived  from  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  teeth,  contained  in 
the  Diciionnture  de  AUcUcine. 

Article  V. 

FALLING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  consequent  loss  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  physiological 
than  a  morbid  process.  But,  in  consequence  of  certain  diseases  affecting  the 
alveoli  and  gums,  the  teeth  occasionally  fall  out  prematurely,  although  not 
themselves  apparently  diseased.  This  happens  in  scuryy,  in  canker  and  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  mercurial  inflam- 
mation of  the  gums.  In  carious  teeth,  after  the  loss  of  the  body  by  the 
advance  of  the  disease,  the  roots  are  sometimes  cast  off  through  the  ulcera- 
tion and  absorption  of  the  alveoli,  occasioned  by  their  irritative  influence. 
These  affections,  however,  have  already  been,  or  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
The  object,  in  this  section,  is  to  call  attention  to  two  morbid  conditions, 
which  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  are  not  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 

In  one  of  these  affections,  the  gums  swell  and  assume  a  deep-red  colour, 
and  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  into  the  alveoli,  producing  a 
thickening  of  tjhe  periosteum,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  tooth  above 
its  ordinary  level.  This  condition  is  relieved  after  a  short  time,  but  again 
recurs,  and  by  ite  frequent  returns,  the  tooth  is  lifted  out  of  the  socket,  while 
the  gum  retreats  from  the  neck,  leaving  portions  of  the  roote  exposed.  The 
bony  alveoli,  thus  in  a  certain  degree  unoccupied,  appear  to  undergo  absorp- 
tion ;  and  the  tooth,  deprived  of  ite  support,  and  separated  by  the  ulceration 
of  the  gum  from  its  soft  connexions,  at  length  falls.  The  gum  then  heals, 
and  the  patient,  who  has  usually  suffered  considerably  during  the  progress  of 
the  affection,  is  restored  to  comfort.  The  disease  commonly  attacks  a  few 
teeth  at  once,  commencing  sometimes  with  the  incisors,  sometimes  with  the 
molares,  and,  though  it  occasionally  produces  only  a  partial  loss  of  the  teeth, 
in  other  cases  does  not  cease  until  it  has  destroyed  the  whole.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  thirtieth  year.  It  appears,  in  some  instences,  to  result  from 
long  continued  mental  trouble,  and  is  said  especially  to  affect  women  during 
pregnancy,  and  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.    Its  causes, 
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however,  are  not  well  known.     Tbe  remedies  indicated  are  those  calculated 
to  relieve  in  flam  in  at  ion  of  tbe  gumsf  but  tliey  generally  fail, 

The  other  afiection  has  been  Damed  by  Juurdain,  ronjoint  ntppnralion  nf 
the  gums  and  socketi.  It  Bsually  comes  on  insidiously,  showing  itself  at  first 
only  by  a  alight  oozing  of  purulent  matter  fruiu  behind  the  edges  of  tbe  gnmi| 
when  they  are  pressed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gnms  are  awoUen  and  md, 
disposed  to  bleed,  and  somewhat  painful  before  suppuration;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  a  real  phlegmonous  abscess  in  the  gum  is  the  com  men  cement  of  the 
disease.  The  periosteum  of  the  fang  and  of  the  socket  after  a  time  takes  on 
the  suppurative  pr(X5eB8,  and  matter  escapes  freely  between  the  gums  and 
teeth.  The  portion  anterior  to  tho  tooth  is  generally  first  affected,  but  tbe 
whole  socket  is  ultimately  involved.  The  gums,  at  first  of  their  nataral 
colour,  now  become  deep-red,  and  the  teeth  loose  and  painful.  Tbe  bonj 
socket  is  absorbed,  first  anteriorly  and  then  behind ;  and  the  gums  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots.  This  excites  additional  inflammation,  and  the  nloen^ 
tive  process  at  length  separates  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  which  then  fall  oat, 
if  not  previously  removed  by  tho  dentist  or  surgeon.  After  the  loas  of  the 
teeth^  the  gums  heal  without  difficulty.  This  complaint,  as  a  general  rule, 
attacks  the  incisors  first.  It  occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  tbirtj-fiTO 
and  fifty^  more  frertuently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  eBpecially  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Oudet  tbinka  he  haa  obserred  that 
those  females  who  have  not  suckled  their  children  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others.  Among  the  causes  of  it  enumerated  by  that  author  arc  resi deuce  in 
low  and  damp  places,  the  action  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  tartar  about  the 
teeth,  depresBing  emotions,  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges,  retrocei- 
sion  of  cutuneous  eruptions,  and  certain  disorders  affecting  the  system,  such 
as  scrofula  and  ayphilis.  It  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  hereditary.  M, 
Oudet  considers  the  purulent  discharge  in  this  affection  as  in  some  instances 
salutary,  by  preventing  or  suspending  Bcrious  diseapes.  I  onoe  attended  M 
female  with  tuberculous  consumption,  who  was  ecveral  years  labonring  uuder 
such  an  affection  of  the  gums,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  wct^ 
not  developed  until  this  affeetion  ceased,  in  eonsefjuence  of  the  loea  of  all  her 
teeth.  The  circumstance  that  the  lasi  of  the  teeth  is  uniformly  followed  by 
the  healing  of  the  gums  has  led  to  tbe  idea,  that  the  complaint  might  h^  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  teeth  previously  deprived  of  their  vitality;  bat  there 
is  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact,  at  least  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  has  its  origin^  sometimes  at  least^  in  constitutional  causes.  The 
prospect  of  a  cure  is  slight.  In  the  early  stages,  it  is  possible  that  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  caustic  suhstiinee,  to  the  whole  diseased 
surface  of  the  gum,  might  prove  serviceable.  M  Bourdet  advises  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  by  meaus  of  a  flat  and  delicate  instrument  inserted  between 
the  gum  and  tooth,  to  the  depth  of  the  destruction  of  the  socket.  If  this 
application,  repeated  once  or  twice,  should  fail,  bo  advises  the  removal  by  tlie 
scissors  of  all  that  portion  of  gum  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  bone  which 
it  covered.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  affording  relief  is  to  extraet  the  teeth 
as  they  become  loose.  During  the  local  treatment  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  general  health;  and,  where  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  may  ' 
suspected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  its  prevention  by  the  est^blishroe 
of  an  issue.  Might  not  cod-liver  oil  prove  useful  in  these  eaaeS|  if  employe 
in  the  earliest  stage  ? 
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SUBSECTION  IL 
DI8SASIS  OF  TBI   FAUCK8,   FHARTNX,   AMD  OESOPHAQUS. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  J'AUCES,  or  ANGINA.^ 

Under  Jthe  name  of  fauces,  are  included  the  yelum  pendulum,  the  half 
mrches,  the  uvula,  the.  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx;  in  other 
words,  all  those  parts,  hehind  the  mouth,  which  become  visible  when  the 
jaws  are  widely  opened,  and  the  tongue  depressed.  These  parts  may  be 
attacked,  like  the  mouth,  by  thrush  and  aphthae,  which,  however,  present 
nothing  peculiar  in  this  situation,  and  have  been  alreadv  fully  considered. 
.  Nor  shall  I  treat  here  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces  which 
ocqur  as  attendants  upon  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and 
syphilis.  The  forms  of  inflammation  now  to  be  considered  may  be  embraced 
under  the  heads  of  1.  the  common^  2.  the  pseudo-membranotu,  3.  the  ulcerO' 
tivfj  and  4.  the  gangrenous  or  malignant^  all  affecting  the  mucous  membrane. 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  will  be  separately  treated. 

1.  Common  Inflammation  op  the  Fauces. — Sore-throai, — Simple  An" 
gina. — Angina  Simplex. — The  first  evidence  of  the  complaint  is  usually  some 
pain  in  swallowing.  The  fauces,  if  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a  bright-red 
colour,  and  occasionally  somewhat  swollen,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  often 
exhibit  small  whitish  patches,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  consist- 
ing probably  of  coagulable  lymph,  efi'used  by  the  inflamed  follicles.  The  red- 
ness may  occupy  one  or  both  sides  of  the  throat,  the  velum,  or  the  pharynx, 
or  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  heat  and 
dryness  in  the  throat,  with  constant  soreness,  which  becomes  acute  pain  when 
he  attempts  to  swallow.  Tlie  pain  is  in  general  greatest  in  the  morning,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  position  of  the  head  favouring  the  access  of  the 
blood,  partly  of  the  dryness  resulting  from  the  mouth  being  kept  open  during 
sleep.  Brinks  occasionally  regurgitate  through  the  nostrils.  The  voice  is 
sometimes  nasal,  but  more  frequently  hoarse,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  irritation  to  the  glottis.  A  viscid  mucus  is  after  a  time  secreted,  which 
leads  to  frequent  efforts  to  clear  the  fauces,  and,  when  discharged,  is  some- 
times mingled  with  blood.  In  some  eases,  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abun- 
dant, and  these  are  usually  attended  with  less  redness  and  pain.  They  are 
considered  by  some  as  constituting  a  distinct  variety  of  the  complaint,  and 
called  catarrhal  inflammation.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  feeble 
constitution,  with  impoverished  blood. 

The  uvula  is  sometimes  much  swollen  and  elongated,  in  consequence  of 
effusion  into  its  tissue.  In  this  case,  there  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms  a 
frequent  disposition  to  swallow,  and  to  clear  the  glottis  by  coughine,  or  by 
expelling  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  vomiting  is  produced. 

The  disease  often  runs  its  course  without  producing  fever ;  but  frequently 
also  the  constitution  sympathizes,  and  the  febrile  movement,  with  chilliness, 
heat,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  occurs.  The  fever  is 
usually  of  the  sthenic  character;  but  sometimes  is  typhoid,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  is  attended  with  an  exceedingly  frequent  pulse  like  that  of  scarlatina. 
In  these  cases,  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  membrane  is  usually  deeper  thaa 


ordinary;  and  tlie  flushed  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck  marks  a  still  cloaer 
analogy  with  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  descrihes  a  Yariety  of  angina,  which  he  con- 
siders erjsipelatoug.  Its  chief  characters  are  a  dupky  appearance  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  an  almost  total  inability  to  swallow,  not  from  sweUing  or  mere 
pain,  hut  from  a  geeniing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  great  con^j^^ 
stitutioDal  disturbance,  and  a  tendcQcy  to  rapid  prostration,  so  that  the  ca9i^^| 
temiiniites  fatally  in  two  or  throe  days  if  not  arrested.  {Land,  Med^  Timm 
and  Gfiz.^  \\\  5570 

The  inflammation,  in  ordinary  coses,  mns  on  for  several  days,  and  then  gradi 
ally  dccliues,  terminating  alnio^nt  always  in  resolution.    In  some  rare  ca^s,  su] 
puratioB  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate,  and  gangrei 
may  occur  in  persona  of  dehilitaled  and  unheaUhy  constitution.     The  tonai! 
sometimes  Inilume,  and  the  external  parts  participate  in  the  disease;  the  jr 
becoming  stiff  and  painful,  aud  the  absorbent  glands  swelling.     The  m' 
unpleasant  ordinary  resultj  however,  is  the  travelling  of  the  in6ammatii 
downward  into  the  larynx,  and  even  into  the  lungg;  and^  in  some  persooi 
severe  bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  simple  angina,  if  not  earl 
ajrre8t<?d.     Not  unfrequently  the  Eustachian  tube  participates  in  the  haflai 
mation,  and  partial  deafnc?s  results  from  its  closure.    This  may  be  ascertaini 
by  causing  the  patient  X^  close  firmly  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  then  en(' 
YOur  to  expire  forcibly,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Toynbec,  simply  to  perfoi 
the  act  of  deglutition.    If  the  tube  is  open,  the  air  will  readily  enter  the  tym^ 
panum,  otherwise  not  at  all,  or  with  difficulty.     Another  method,  snggedted 
by  Prof,  Richter,  is  to  auscult  over  the  ear  with  the  oartilaginoua  portion 
pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  external  meatus.     If  the  tube  is  open,  tlw 
sound  of  the  breath  and  voice  iB  heard,  otherwise  not.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of 
Mtil  Sex.,  N.  S.,  XXV.  223.) 

Chronic  Amiina. — Itiflamiuation  of  the  fauces  often  becomes  chronic,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness  with  some  ^d-^^ 
ncBs  of  tbo  parts,  which » with  alternations  of  remis.sion  and  cxacerbatioD,  ma^^H 
continue  fur  many  months.     In  such  cases,  the  membrane  sometimes  appeaM^^l 
irregularly  thickened,  or  exhibits  here  and  there  small  eminences  produced 
by  the  enlarged  follicles^  particularly  observable  on  the  soft  palate  and  the 
pharynx.     These  granulations  are  often  covered  with  a  matter  resent bling 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  a  muco-purulent  secretion.     They  are  sometimes 
numerous  in  the  pharynx  as  to  give  its  surface  a  mamillated  appearand 
and  occasionally  are  associated  in  long  promioences,  or  ridges,  like  pillars  \j\n\ 
upon  the  membrane.     The  name  of  fframdar  or  Jhllicvhr  am/i'nu  has 
adopted  by  some  writers  for  this  variety.     Ulcers  also  sometimes  form,  eithi 
superficial,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  then  dispoeod 
spread  irregularly  so  as  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the  fauces,  or  d^ 
seated,  penetrating  through  the  membrane,  and  even  into  the  structure 
neath  it,  and,  in  rare  inst-ances,  producing  considerable  lo6^  of  substance.     la 
such  cases,  however,  the  result  is  in  general  attributable  cither  to  a  debilitated 
state  of  system,  or  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  such  as  a  scrofulous  or 
butic  tendency,  or  a  syphilitic  contamination.     The  affection  is  often  attend) 
with  an  habitual  hawking,  in  order  to  clear  the  fauces,  or  to  get  rid  of  tl 
uneasy  i^ensation  as  of  something  present  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  tl( 
Insive.     A  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  not  uncommon,  arising  from  the  eztenait 
of  the  irritation  to  the  glottis.     In  some  persons,  the  disease  ceases  entirel 
for  a  time,  and  again  recurs  from  the  slightest  cause,  proving  eiceedingl 
iacoDvenicut  by  its  disposition  to  extend  into  the  throat  or  chest.    Somottm^ 
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it  extends  into  the  E'ustaQhian  tnbe,  as  in  the  acute  form,  oaoaing  hardness 
of  hearing. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  repeated  or  long  continued  inflammation  of  the 
^Auces  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  uvula,  which  proves  very  inconvenient 
by  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis.  Long 
continued  and  serious  coughs  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  or  ^n  sustained 
by  it.  The  irritation  may  even  extend  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  M.  West, 
of  Belgium,  has  recorded  a  case  of  long  continued  and  harassing  nightmare, 
which  was  completely  relieved  by  the  amputation  of  a  much  elongated  uvula. 
(See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  xxi.  222.) 

Causes, — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cool  damp  weather  of 
the  spring  and  autumn.  In  some  persons,  the  slightest  partial  application  of 
cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  warm  or  perspiring  is  sufficient 
to  produce  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  arise  from  the  re- 
action which  follows  the  direct  effect  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  fauces.  Irri- 
tating or  corrosive  substances  swallowed,  and  acrid  eructationB  from  the  sto- 
mach, also  occasion  it.  The  inflammation  appears  sometimes  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  it  alternates  with  these  affections  elsewhere. 
It  is  often  sustained,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  bv  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, irritation  being  propagated  by  sympathy  from  that  prgan,  or  kept  up 
by  acrid  eructations.  Hence,  in  these  forms,  it  is  very  common  among  pro- 
fessional men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesb 
sometimes  probably  contributes  to  give  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  acute 
disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  with  the  young. 

Treatment. — If  taken  at  the  commencement,  'this  complaint  may  usually 
be  cut  short  by  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic, 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  a  gargle  made  by  dissolving  alum 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  fluidouhce,  and  employed 
twice  daily.  For  persons  in  whom  the  disease  is  apt  to  end  in  laiyngitis  or 
bronchitis,  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  this  result. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  or  in  severe  cases,  this  treatment  will  not  always 
succeed,  and  alum  appears  sometimes  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  advisable,  if  there  be  fever  and  headache  with  a  strong  pulse, 
to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  An  active  saline  cathartic  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  with  the  use  of  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral  mixture 
and  tartar  emetic,  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  £metic8  have  been  recom- 
mended )  but,  though  occasionally  beneficial,  they  are  unnecessarily  violent, 
and  are  not  often  used.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  vegetable ;  and  liquids  or 
soft  substances,  as  mush,  are  preferable  to  solid  food.  .  Should  the  general 
powers  of  the  system  be  very  feeble,  and  the  attendant  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  event,  the  depletory  treatment  should 
be  very  moderately  employed,  or  altogether  avoided ;  and  it  might  even  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation.  When  the  disease  is  associated  with 
acidity  of  stomach,  small  doses  of  magnesia  frequently  repeated  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  I  have  known  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  efFeotual  in  cases  com^ 
plicated  with  hepatic  derangement. 

Externally,  rubefacients,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  iurpeutine,  or  sinapisms  may  be  employed ;  the  neck 
being  guarded  against  the  cold  by  a  piece  of  flannel  around  it.  Leeches, 
however,  applied  beneath  the  ears  or  under  the  jaw,  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual  external  remedy  ]  but,  when  there  is  much  fever,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  venesection.  In  ol^tinatc  cases,  blisters  on  the  sides  or  back  of 
the  neck  may  be  resorted  to;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 
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The  most  Appropriata  appHcatioDS  to  the  inflame^]  parts  are  macihiginniBy 
or  yery  mild  aMringent  gargle8.  iDfusion  of  flax^e^d,  glippery  elm,  or  sassa> 
frae  pith,  and  decoction  of  marsh  mallow  are,  perhaps,  the  best*  Sag«  tet, 
infusion  of  galls,  decoction  of  oak  bark  or  pomegranate  rtnd,  and  eolation  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  fluidounoe,  or  of  alttm 
with  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  raaj  als*o  be  employed,  and  may  proT*  a*e- 
fal  by  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  viscid  mucus,  and  even  dimiorBhin^  fhe 
inflammation*  If,  however,  they  iDcrease  the  discomfort  of  the  pat; 
should  be  omitted.  Very  fref|uent  gargling  should  be  avoided  as  i' 
of  too  much  movement  id  the  inflamed  parta.  A  dtrong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  powdered  alum  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  through  a 
tube,  will  often  effect  speedy  cures ;  but  they  are  aeldora  necessary. 

It  is  advi&aWe  that  the  patient  should  speak  little,  should  re^at  the  dispo- 
sition to  frequent  hawking  and  swallowing,  and  should  keep  the  head  as  much 
as  he  conveniently  can  in  an  erect  position. 

In  the  rapid  and  violent  cases  described  by  Dr,  Todd,  all  depletion  should 
be  avoided,  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  to  the  fauces,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient  supported  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  wine,  and  rich  soups, 
or,  if  deglutition  is  quite  impossible,  by  tbe  injection  of  the  sante  remedies 
into  the  rectum.  By  this  method  I>r.  Todd  thinks  that  the  cases  can  gene- 
rally be  saved,  if  taken  in  lime. 

In  the  chronic  disease,  astringent  and  caustic  applications  to  the  inflamed 
membrane  are  among  the  most  effectual  remedies,  Should  weak  solutions  of 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alora,  and  nitrate  of  mlver,  employed  tts  gar- 
gles, fail,  very  strong  solutions  of  the  same  salts  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  earners-hair  pencil,  or  of  a  stick  having  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  it.  or 
a  narrow  strip  of  old  linen  wrapped  several  times  round  one  end  of  the  ?tj  k, 
with  its  edge  projecting.  Of  tliese  salts  the  most  effectual  is  perhaps  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be  used  even  in  the  solid  state  in  very  obstinate 
cases ;  great  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  caustic  breaks  off,  and  escapes 
into  the  stomuch,  or  lodges  in  tbe  throat.  The  mineral  acids,  more  or  Jc»s 
diluted,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill, 
of  3Iempbis,  employs  with  great  advantage  a  liquid  consisting  of  &  drachm 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  half  a  drachm  of  iodine,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup,  .,n<l 
an  ounce  *>f  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  large  camelVhair  pin  il, 
{A\  0,  Mt:tf.  mill  Stirr/.  Journ.^  ix-  151,)  This  direct  method  of  local  apj  In  »- 
tion  must  be  used  in  all  cases  when  tbe  pharynx  is  affected.  At  the  same  U\ns\ 
external  irritation  may  be  kept  up  by  blisters,  or  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or 
tartar  emetic*  But  all  local  measures  sometimes  fail,  uoless  assisted  by  reme- 
dies addressed  to  the  system.  Disorder  of  the  stomach  should  be  corrected 
by  antacids,  tonics,  a  properly  regulated  diet,  or  other  appropriate  means.  A 
small  dose  of  magnesia  daily  ia  often  very  useful.  Constiputtou  or  diarrhtea 
should  bo  obviated,  hepatic  derangument  corrected  by  olterntive  doses  of  mer- 
curial pill  or  calomel,  and,  in  generul,  ull  such  measures  adopted  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  and  sustain  liealth,  ^Vhen  there' is  reason  to  sn^ pect  m 
gouty  taint,  wine  of  colchicum  muy  be  employed  with  the  other  remedies.  A 
long  journey,  or  a  voyage  aad  residence  for  a  short  time  in  a  foreign  elimate, 
are  often  found  effectual.  The  chronic  from  of  tbe  disease  is  not  unfrequenrly 
a  source  of  great  trouble,  especially  when  ai^sociated,  qs  it  very  often  is,  with 
a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx  j  and  the  physician  is  urgently  prcHsed  to 
afford  relief.  When  other  means  fail,  mercury  may  be  employed  with  reason- 
able hope  of  beoefit.  In  scrofulous  cases,  recourse  may  be  had  ta  cod^lirer 
oil,  or  the  preparations  of  iodine. 

In  the  relaxed  and  edematous  conditioii  of  the  uvula  which  follows  aeaba 
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iDflammation,  or  attends  the  chronic  form  of  it^  the  astringent  gargles  above 
mentioned  may  be  used,  or  stimulant  substances,  as  powdered  pepper,  ginger, 
or  tincture  of  capsicum,  applied  directly  to  the  part.  A  piece  of  catechu  kept 
constantly  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  also  highly  useful. 
When  the  uvula  is  hypertrophied,  and  resists  measures  for  reducing  its  size, 
it  should  be  amputated,  if  productive  of  any  unpleasant  effects. 

2.  Pseudo-membranous  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. — Membranfnu 
Angina. — Angina  memfj  ran  area, — -Diphtheritis, — This  is  characterized  by 
the  exudation  of  fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter,  in  the  form  of  pellicle, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  underneath  the  epithelium.  Its  precise 
nature  was  first  satisfactorily  shown  by  Bretonneau,  from  whom  it  received 
the  name  diphtheritis,  derived  from  the  Greek  Si^di^a,  skin  or  hide. 

Sj/mplonu. — The  disease  commences  with  some  redness  of  the  fauces  and 
uneasiness,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree. 
This  condition  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  exudation  commences; 
and,  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  surface  almost  always  exhibits 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed,  whitish,  yellowish- white,  or  ash-coloured 
pitches,  sometimes  seated^in  a  portion  only  of  the  fauces,  sometimes  scattered 
nere  and  there  over  almost  their  whole  extent.  These  patehes  bear  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  superficial  sloughs,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  for 
both  of  which  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken ;  but  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  most  careful  microscopic  observations,  that  they  consist  of  a 
concrete  exudation  similar  to  false  membrane,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  beneath  them  has  not  necessarily  undergone  any  loss  of  substance. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  translucent.  Their  consistence  is  various,  occa- 
sionally pultaceous,  but  more  frequently  somewhat  dense  and  even  tough. 
The  membrane  around  them  is  inflamed  and  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  are 
usually  more  or  less  swollen,  as  are  frequently  also  the  cervical  and  submax- 
illary glands,  and  sometimes  even  the  parotids. 

In  mild  cases,  such  as  often  occur  sporadically,  the  patches  are  few,  more 
regularly  circumscribed  than  in  the  severer  forms,  and  not  disposed  to  spread ; 
while  there  is  little  tumefaction  either  of  the  tonsils  or  the  external  parts, 
and  little  or  no  fever.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be  attended  with  much 
pain  in  swallowing.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  patches  spread  with  greater  or 
Jess  rapidity,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  coalescing  and  covering 
the  whole  fauces,  but  more  frequently  advancing  rather  slowly,  and  leaving 
portions  of  the  membrane  uncovered.  There  is  commonly  more  of  the  exuda- 
tion on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  on  that  whore  it  is  most  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  external  parts  is  greatest.  The  deglutition 
now  becomes  more  difficult,  and  liquids  often  return  by  the  nostrils  in  attempts 
to  swallow.  The  patches,  soon  after  they  are  completely  formed,  begin  to  be 
removed,  sometimes  separating  in  strips,  sometimes  softening  and  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  cases  disappearing  by  absorption.  They 
are  often  renewed,  occasionally  several  times,  each  time  becoming  whiter  and 
thinner,  till  at  length  they  leave  the  surface  covered  with  a  purifbrm  mucus. 
The  process  of  separation  usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  (^Guenent.) 
During  its  progress,  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge  of  some  blood,  and 
copious  vitiated  secretions,  which  occasion  much  hawking  and  spitting,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  often  also  a  flow  of  extremely  fetid 
sanies  from  the  nostrils,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  nasal 
passages.  The  odour  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  gangrenous.  In  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  disposition  to  exudation  often  travels  downwards,  and 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  even  bronchia,  become  lined  with  £dae  membranCi 
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rbicb  obstructs  respiration,  and  ofleu  leads  to  fatal  results.  This  eiteDsion 
^\0f  tbe  disease  constitutes,  indeed,  its  ehief  danger.  It  may  come  on  at  any 
period  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  patches  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
{Gtttrxeuf)j  and  is  indicated  bj  those  changes  in  the  voice  and  respiration 
which  characterize  paeudo-inembranous  croup.  (See  Pseudo-mcmhranout 
Croup.)  A  distingnishing  character  of  this  diphtheritic  afectioD,  showing 
"bat  it  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  bloo<l,  is 
'that  it  is  disposed  to  appear  on  all  other  surfaces  which  may  be  excoriated  or 
suppurating.  {Arch.  Cin,^  4e  s^r.,  xxii.  *28L)    , 

When  the  local  affection  is  considerable^  tho  system  is  brought  into  fiym- 
pathy,  and  fever  is  developed.     Tbe  stomach  is  some  times  irritable^  and  the 
owels,  though  at  first  generally  disposed  to  constipation,  are  apt,  towards  the 
Wose  of  the  disease,  to  be  aifected  with  a  fetid  diarrhii^a.     Both  of  these  res^ults 

I  ascribable  to  the  aurimony  of  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  fauces,  more  or 
of  which  is  swallowed.  In  good  constitutions,  the  fever  is  nsually 
Ithenic  j  hut  sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically^  it 
las  a  typhoid  or  malignant  character ;  and  this  condition  of  the  system  reacts 
on  the  local  affection.  In  the  former  case,  the  infiaraed  membrane  is  bright 
red,  tlie  patches  white  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong. 
In  the  latter^  the  membrane,  when  visible,  is  purplish  or  livid,  and  the  f*xa- 
dation  yellowish  or  ash-coloured,  or  darkened  by  the  bloody  liquid  effused, 
and  often  of  a  soft  pultaceous  conaistence.  The  discharges  from  the  nicmtii 
and  nostrils  are  excessively  acrid  and  offensive,  and  often  mixed  with  a  dark 
blood  which  oozes  from  the  fauces,  and  even  from  the  gums  and  lips.  Occa- 
Bi  on  ally,  obstinate  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  takes  place.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble;  the  delirium  of  the  early  stages  is  succeeded  by  coma ;  and 
the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  great  prostration*  Between  the  two  condi- 
tions here  presented  there  are  various  grades,  in  which  their  characteristic 
BY mp torn 8  are  more  or  less  mingled  or  modified.  In  the  malignant  cases, 
the  system  is  probably  under  some  |K>isonou9  in  fine  nee  superadded  to  thai  of 
the  local  affection.     Such  cases  are  happily  rare. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  difiers  decidedly  from  that  of  thrush,  and  hi 
some  points  also  from  that  which  accompanies  scarlet  fever.  In  the  thrush, 
the  white  coating  appears  first  in  separate  points  which  afterwards  coalesce;  10 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  at  least  not  beneath  it;  niaj  be 
readily  removed  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membranei  or 
causing  the  least  hemorrhage,  and,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  b 
found  ta  contain  ahundantly  a  peculiar  fungoui^  plant.  The  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation forms  in  patches,  beneath  the  epidermis  ;  adheres  strongly  to  tbe  mem* 
braae,  so  that  it  can  rarely  be  detached  without  causing  the  extravasation  of 
some  blood ;  and  under  the  mieroseopo  exhibits  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
fiilse  membrane;  namely,  interlacing  fibrils,  molecules  or  granules,  and  exu- 
dation or  pus  corpuscles.  The  exudation  in  scarlatina  occurs  generally  first 
in  points  like  the  thrush^  is  much  less  cohesive  than  the  diphtheritic,  lesa 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  much  less  disposed  to  spread  into  the 
larynx,  and  also  less  disposed  to  make  its  appearance  upon  surfaces  else- 
where that  may  be  excoriated.  {Empis^  Arch.  Giti^j  4e  s^r,  xxii.  284,) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  severe,  ia  usually  two  or  three  weeks  ( 
more.  Except  in  its  malignant  form,  or  when  it  occurs  in  constitutions  pn 
Tiousty  much  enfeebled^  or  asgumes  the  character  of  paeudo-mecabrmiio 
croup,  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

Catties. — The  causes  of  ordinary  angina  will  give  rise  to  the  pseudo-men 
branous  variety  in  those  predisposed  to  it.     What  constitutes  this  predit 
tion,  however;  is  not  known^  although  it  is  probably  ascribable  to  dome  ] 
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inflammation,  or  attends  the  chronic  form  of  it,  the  utringent  gargles  above 
mentioned  may  be  used,  or  stimulant  substances,  as  powdered  pepper,  ginger, 
or  tincture  of  capsicum,  applied  directly  to  the  part.  A  piece  of  catechu  kept 
constantly  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  also  highly  useful. 
When  the  uvula  is  hypertrophied,  and  resists  measures  for  reducing  its  size, 
it  should  be  amputated,  if  productive  of  any  unpleasant  effects. 

2.  Pseudo-membranous  Inflammation  op  the  Fauces. — Memhratunu 
Angina, — Angina  memhranacea, — rDiphtheritts. — This  is  characterized  by 
the  exudation  of  fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter,  in  the  form  of  pellicle, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  underneath  the  epithelium.  Its  precise 
nature  was  first  satisfactorily  shown  by  Bretonnean,  from  whom  it  received 
the  name  diphtheritis,  derived  from  the  Greek  it^Ot^a,  skin  or  hide. 

St^mpioms. — ^The  disease  commences  with  some  redness  of  the  fauces  and 
uneasiness,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree. 
This  condition  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  exudation  commences; 
and,  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  surface  almost  always  exhibits 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed,  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  ash-coloured 
pitches,  sometimes  seatcd^in  a  portion  only  of  the  fauces,  sometimes  scattered 
nere  and  there  over  almost  their  whole  extent.  These  patches  bear  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  superficial  sloughs,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  for 
both  of  which  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken ;  but  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  most  careful  microscopic  observations,  that  they  consist  of  a 
concrete  exudation  similar  to  false  membrane,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  beneath  them  has  not  necessarily  undergone  any  loss  of  substance. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  translucent.  Their  consistence  is  various,  occa- 
sionally pultaceous,  but  more  frequently  somewhat  dense  and  even  tough. 
The  membrane  around  them  is  inflamed  and  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  are 
usually  more  or  less  swollen,  as  are  frequently  also  the  cervical  and  submax- 
illary glands,  and  sometimes  even  the  parotids. 

In  mild  cases,  such  as  often  occur  sporadically,  the  patches  are  few,  more 
regularly  circumscribed  than  in  the  severer  forms,  and  not  disposed  to  spread ; 
while  there  is  little  tumefaction  either  of  the  tonsils  or  the  external  parts, 
and  little  or  no  fever.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be  attended  with  much 
pain  in  swallowing.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  patches  spread  with  greater  or 
Jess  rapidity,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  coalescing  and  covering 
the  whole  fauces,  but  more  frequently  advancing  rather  slowly,  and  leaving 
portions  of  the  membrane  uncovered.  There  is  commonly  more  of  the  exuda- 
tion on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  on  that  where  it  is  most  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  external  parts  is  greatest.  The  deglutition 
now  becomes  more  difficult,  and  liquids  often  return  by  the  nostrils  in  attempts 
to  swallow.  The  patches,  soon  after  they  are  completely  formed,  begin  to  be 
removed,  sometimes  separating  in  strips,  sometimes  softening  and  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  cases  disappearing  by  absorption.  They 
are  often  renewed,  occasionally  several  times,  each  time  becoming  whiter  and 
thinner,  till  at  length  they  leave  the  surface  covered  with  a  puriform  mucus. 
The  process  of  separation  usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  (^Guersent) 
During  its  progress,  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge  of  some  blood,  and 
copious  vitiated  secretions,  which  occasion  much  hawking  and  spitting,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  often  also  a  flow  of  extremely  fetid 
sanies  from  the  nostrils,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  nasal 
passages.  The  odour  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  gangrenous.  In  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  disposition  to  exudation  often  travels  downwards,  and 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  even  bronchia,  become  lined  with  fidse  membranei 
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the  peculiar  cbaracter  of  the  affection;  and  ore  obIj sometimes  useful,  in  lbs 
jvaoced  stageSj  by  proinoting  the  cxpulsiou  of  the  false  membrnne  fmm  the 

arjiLX.  Sliould  the  ByiD|ytoms»  be  malignatit,  with  great  depressian^  Peruvian 
Lt)ark  or  quioia^  wine  whey,  carbonate  of  ammoDia,  and  auinial  broths  may  L<s 
Irertuired* 

The  exterior  locnl  treatment  is  not  very  important.     Laches  may  be  used, 
i  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  aa  a  Bubatitiite  for  it  in  doubtful  caseA;  and 
l^eourec  inny  he  had  to  rubefiicients  and  blbters,  as  meotioned  under  the 

\etid  of  coram  on  inflammation  of  the  faucea. 

By  fjir  the  most  importunt  remedies  are  those  addressed  immediately  t*>  tbfl 
fpart  affected.  By  these  the  pecuHar  character  of  the  inflammation,  upon  whtdl 
Alts  danger  chtefiy  depends,  may  be  changed;  and,  if  the  disease  hajs  not  already 
Ifeached  the  larynx,  ita  progress  may  be  arrealcd.     In  the  slighter  formit,  a 

Bolution  of  sulphate  of  zino  cootaining  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  ixii 
^ffluidounce,  applied  daily  or  twice  a  day  to  the  pseud o- membranous  patches,  will 
\  be  found  sufficient.  When  a  stronger  impression  is  required,  caustic  &ub- 
^Btanccs  must  be  employed.    Of  these  the  best  is  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may 

be  applied  either  in  the  solid  state,  or  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  parts  of  waler. 
^Muriatic  acid  is  highly  recommended  by  some  writers,  and  in  the  woret  caflea 

is  u^ed  undiluted.  In  tho^e  of  slower  progress,  it  may  be  diluted  more  or 
.  less  according  to  the  impression  desired.  Alum  is  another  very  efficient  ap- 
)plication.  It  is  used  in  fiaturated  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder, 
^  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  it  through  a  tube  adapted  to 

the  purpose.  These  substances  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact,  as  liUk 
r  as  possible,  with  any  other  part  of  the  surface  than  those  covered  with  the 
-  exudation.    The  liquids  may  be  appl  ied  by  means  of  a  large  camera-hair  peodl^ 

or  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  linen  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick.     lo  the 

intervals  between  the  caustic  appIiciiLions,  mucilaginous  gargles,  sweetened  or 

not  with  honey  of  roses,  may  be  beneficially  used.    A  gargle,  made  of  a  flui- 

drachm  of  chlorinated  soda  and  four  fliiidounc^s  of  water,  is  recommended  in 
.eases  attended  with  fetid  discharge,  Howard's  calomel,  applied  to  the  difeased 
i-fiurface  by  means  of  a  tube,  was  advised  by  Bretonneau;  but  its  chief  advan- 
\  ages  are  probably  tie  rived  from  the  portion  of  it  which  may  be  swallowed. 
k^or  the  local  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  entered  tlie 
llarynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  psendo- membranous  oroup  and  chronie 
[Jaryngitis. 

'd.  Ulcerative  Inflammation  OF  toe  Fauces. —  UU^rated  Sore-ikroaL 

■ — Ulcers  in  the  fauces  are  an  occasionjil  result  of  common  angina,  eapeciallj  in 

r  its  chronic  state,  and  are  attendants  upon  various  constitutional  affectiooa boUi 

i  acute  and  chronicj  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  syphilis,  and  the  mercurial  action. 

But  they  sometimes  also  occur  ^s  an  original  disease,  at  least  they  are  prc«eat 
^  when  the  case  first  comes  under  medical  notice.     It  is  highly  probable  tliit 

many  of  the  cases,  commonly  considered  as  ulcerative,  may  be  really  exato- 
;  pies  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  ctso 
,  with  others,  as,  after  the  removal  of  the  whitish  surface  which  tbey  at  fint 
'  present,  an  actual  hiss  of  eubstance  is  observed. 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  throat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sbarp  pain  in 

^allowing;  and,  when  the  fiiuccs  are  examined,  one  or  more  rnundis^h  or  oval 

L  whitish  spots  exhibit  themselves,  surrounded  by  a  red  and  inflamed  margin. 

RThe  pain  which  they  occasion  upoo  any  movement  of  the  fauaes  is  skarper 

\than  that  of  ordinary  angina,  though  there  is  less  heat  or  uneasiness  in 

printer val.     The  sensation  is  like  that  produced  by  something  sharp  stickingi 

^the  part*     The  spots  sometimes  remain  very  nearly  of  their  original  din 

llions,  sometimes  f^pread  considerably.     The  whitish  matter  after  a  while  (fit- 
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appears,  leaving  a  red,  excavated,  somewhat  irregalar  surface,  which  in  healthy 
constitutions  speedily  rises  to  the  proper  level  and  cicatrizes.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  is  a  complete  ahsence  of  febrile  action;  in  others,  fever  occurs, 
and  in  this  case  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  very  frequent,  as  in  scarlatina,  to  the 
milder  forms  of  which  the  affection  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  except 
in  the  absence  of  the  eruption. 

The  general  treatment  is  essentially  th6  same  as  in  ordinary  angina,  though 
depletion  is  much  less  efficient,  and  bleeding  seldom  called  for.  Should  the 
ulcers  become  chronic,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  internally.  By 
far  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  local;  and  the  best  of  these  are  solutions  * 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  exclusively 
to  the  whitish  surface,  and  continued  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  until  the  colour  is 
changed  to  red.  The  solutions  should  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
the  salt  in  a  fluidounce.  In  cases  unattended  with  constitutional  disturbance, 
a  cure  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

4.  Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. — Angina  maligna. — 
Cynanche  maligna, — Malignant  Sorerthroat, — ^It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  distinct  disease  exists  which  merits  this  title.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gangrene  occasionally  attends  inflammation  of  the  finuces  of  all  varieties.  In 
common  angina,  pseudo-membranous  angina,  and  even  ordinary  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  structure  beneath 
it,  sometimes  lose  their  life;  and  true  gangrenous  sloughs  are  formed.  This 
result  almost  always  depends  either  on  some  pre-existing  state  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  system  in  general,  predisposing  to  mortification,  or  upon  some  gene- 
ral disease  independent  of  the  throat  affection,  co-existing  with  it,  as  in  the 
typhoid  forms  of  fever.  In  malignant  oases  of  pseudo-membranous  angina,  the 
surface  beneath  the  exudation  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  slough,  the  result 
of  mortification.  Thrush  and  aphthss  occurring  in  the  finuces  occasionally 
become  gangrenous;  and  the  infantile  affection  called  gangrene  of  ike  mo%Uh 
may  have  its  seat  in  the  same  part.  Indeed,  whenever  intense  inflammation 
of  the  fauces  occurs  in  persons  whose  health  has  been  depraved  by  insufficient 
or  unwholesome  nourishment,  or  who  are  affected  by  some  malignant  or  ty- 
phoid disease,  or  dark-red  or  livid  eruption,  or  in  whom  mortification  exists 
u  some  other  part  of  the  body,  we  may  apprehend  gangrene,  especially  in 
children.  The  malignant  sore- throat  described  by  Fothergill  and  Huxham, 
and  by  Dr.  Cullen  under  the  name  of  Cynanche  maligna,  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  modification  of  scarlatina;  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms being  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  that 
complaint,  except  that,  in  some  instances,  comparatively  few,  the  scarlet  erup- 
tion is  absent.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  this 
affection,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  this  plaoe;  the  subject  having 
been  sufficiently  considered  under  scarlet  fever. 

Jlrtick  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  TONSILS,  or  TONSILLITIS. 

Syn, — Cynanche  tonaillaris. — ^Anc^na  tonaillarifl. — Amygdalitis. — Qninsy. 

By  these  terms  is  here  meant  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils, 
ihat  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it  being  included  under  some  one  of 
the  forms  of  angina  already  treated  of.  Sometimes  only  one  tonsil  is  affected, 
but  more  frequently  both. 

Sifmptem$. — The  koal  affioetion  ia  fint  indieated  by  difficulty  in  swallow- 
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ing;  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  fauces,  and  a  constant  uneasiness,  which  gradnallj 
increases  until  it  amounts  to  severe  pain.  This  often  shoots  through  the  ear, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  refers  it  chiefly  to  that  part.  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing  increases,  each  attempt  heing  attended  with  an  expressive  con- 
traction of  the  features,  and  an  almost  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  oon- 
oemcd;  liquids  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  nostrils;  and,  in  severe  cases,  whea 
both  tonsils  are  involved,  deglutition  becomes  almost  or  quite  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  disposition  to  swallow,  in  order  to  free 
the  fauces  from  a  tenacious  colourless  mucus,  which  is  also  discharged  by 
frequent  hawking  and  spitting.  The  voice  is  much  changed,  assuming  a 
nasal  character,  and,  when  the  disease  is  at  the  height,  is  sometimes  quite 
suppressed.  The  hearing  is  also  frequently  impaired,  in  consequence  proba- 
bly of  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  respiration  is  not  much 
afifected,  unless  in  very  bad  cases,  with  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  when  a 
sense  of  suffocation  is  sometimes  experienced.  Upon  being  examined,  the 
fauces  exhibit  at  first  redness,  with  some  projection  of  one  or  both  tonsils, 
which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and,  if  both  are  affected,  at  length  almost  or 
quite  touch  each  other.  Their  surface  frequently  exhibits  a  white  concrete 
matter,  in  spots  or  diffused,  the  result  of  morbid  secretion,  apparently  from 
the  mucous  follicles.  The  uvula  is  usually  much  swollen  and  elongat^,  and 
the  soft  palate  inflamed.  There  is  also  almost  always  external  inflammation, 
with  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  the  cellular  tissue,  and  so  much  stii* 
ness  of  the  jaws,  that,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the  mouth  can  some- 
times scarcely  be  opened.     The  tongue  is  heavily  furred. 

The  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  is  often  very  considerable,  with 
headache,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse.  The  rigors  with  which  the  fever  com- 
mences sometimes  precede  any  obvious  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for  some 
hours,  or  even  a  day ;  but  much  more  commonly,  the  general  and  local  affec- 
tion begin  at  the  same  time,  or  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  The  patient 
generally  experiences  great  restlessness,  with  inability  to  sleep.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  patient  does  not  lose  his  appetite 
throughout  the  attack. 

When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  or  is  actively  treated,  it  often  ends  in 
resolution ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  suppuration  is  the  more  usual 
result.  The  establishment  of  this  process  is  known  by  the  oecurrenoe  of 
slight  rigors,  and  by  the  greater  softness  of  the  tumour  to  the  touch,  whi<^ 
may  not  unfrequently  discover  fluctuation.  Sometimes  an  elevated  pale  spot 
is  seen,  indicating  a  disposition  of  the  abscess  to  open  at  that  point.  At  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  very  great ;  and 
the  relief  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  is  exquisite.  This  is 
hastened  by  the  efforts  which  the  patient  makes  in  coughing,  swallowing,  or 
clearing  his  throat.  It  often  occurs  in  the  night,  and  the  patient  falling 
asleep,  wakes  in  the  morning  entirely  relieved,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
time  when  the  change  took  place.  The  pus  is  usually  swallowed,  though 
occasionally  portions  of  it  are  discharged  by  the  mouth.  After  the  opening 
of  the  abscess,  recovery  is  rapid.  The  disease  is  usually  about  a  week  in 
arriving  at  its  height,  though  sometimes  not  more  than  five  or  six  days,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the 
abscess  has  opened  externally;  and  still  more  rarely  the  pus  has  directed  iti 
way  down  into  the  lungs,  and  produced  fatal  inflammation. 

After  the  relief  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  tonsik  are  not  nnfrequently 
left  swollen  and  indurated;  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  persons 
of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  in  those  frequently  attacked.  Sometimes  the  tume- 
faction becomes  at  length  so  great  as  to  be  seriously  inconvenient,  producing 
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difficulty  of  deglutitioD,  and  an  alteration  of  the  voice.  The  tonsils,  more^ 
oyer,  may  come  into  this  hypertrophied  condition  in  consequence  of  a  chronic 
irritation  or  inflammation,  without  any  preceding  acute  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  almost  inyariably  terminates  favourably  unless 
complicated  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  which  would  render  inflammation, 
wherever  seated,  hazardous.  Suffocation  is  mentioned  among  its  dangers; 
but  this  must  be  very  rare,  unless  the  larynx  becomes  involved.  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  fatal  case.  One,  however,  is  recorded  in  the  Am.  Joum,  of  Med, 
Set,  (N.  S.,  zziv.  96),  which  was  caused  by  the  pressiDg  downward  of  the 
epiglottis,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  larynx. 

Cau9es. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  exposure  to 
clianges  of  temperature,  especially  to  partial  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  prevalent  in  seasons  when  the 
weatner  is  changeable,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  in  spring.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  influenced  by  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  apt  to  prevail  along  with  scarlet  fever 
and  measles.  It  not  ud frequently  occurs  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  though 
materially  modified  by  the  character  of  the  affection.  It  is  less  disposed  to 
mppuration,  when  a  mere  attendant  upon  thes^  complaints,  than  in  its  ordi- 
nary state.  Certain  individuals  are  very  subject,  to  it,  and  in  these  the  slight- 
est exposure  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  is  not  common  in 
infancv,  or  in  advanced  life;  and  those  who  have  been  subject  to  it  in  youth 
and  adult  age,  generally  cease  to  be  so  when  they  become  old. 

Treatment. — At  the  period  of  the  complaint  at  which  the  physician  is 
called,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  prevent  suppuration,  unless  by  an  energy  of 
depletory  treatment  which  may  lead  to  more  unpleasant  consequences  than 
the  disease;  and  the  most  copious  admissible  depletion  often  fails.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  advisable  to  aim  at  effecting  resolution,  unless  in  the  early 
stasc.  The  moderate  depletion,  which  will  at  first  often  check  the  complaint, 
will,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be  found  useful  by  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  and  consequently  diminishing  suppuration.  This  is, 
therefore,  in  general,  the  appropriate  treatment.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  the  system  plethoric,  and  the  head  painful,  blood  should  be  token 
from  the  arm,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  But,  if 
the  patient  was  previously  feeble,  or  has  been  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
the  complaint,  venesection  as  a  general  rule  is  better  avoided.  A  brisk  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  senna  tea  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  given 
at  first,  and  the  bowels  aften(rards  kept  freely  open  with  some  one  of  the 
saline  cathartics.  Generally  speaking,  however,  no  other  cathartic  is  requi- 
site than  Epsom  salt.  In  the  intervals,  the  circulation  should  be  kept  down 
by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  refrigerant  drinks.  Emetics  have 
been  recommended;  but  they  have  little  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  when  formed.  In  the  very  commencement,  they  may  arrest  it, 
and,  in  advanced  suppuration,  may  give  relief  by  breaking  the  abscess;  but 
for  the  ktter  purpose  other  means  are  preferable.  Opium,  or  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  be  given  at  night,  in  cases  of  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  The  diet  should  be  low,  consisting  of  soft  or  fluid  substances, 
as  mush  with  molasses,  and  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids.  When  the 
appetite  remains,  vegetable  broth  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

Not  much  can  be  expected  from  external  local  treatment  Leeches,  how- 
ever, may  be  employed,  though  less  useful  than  in  simple  angina.  Various 
rubefacient  applications  and  blisters  may  abo  be  used,  as  recommended  in 
that  complaint.    Perhaps  the  best  external  application  is  an  emollient  poul- 
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ticc  of  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed  meal,  Indian  mush,  or  mashed  potatoes,  m 
larpre  as  to  embrace  the  whole  throat  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 

Gargles  are  useful  only  by  alleviating  the  discomfort  of  the  patient^  and 
enabling  him  to  discharge  the  viscid  mucus  which  lines  the  fa  aces.  M«d- 
luginous,  acidulous,  or  slightly  astringent  liquids,  may  be  employed  for  ths 
purpose ;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed,  sassafras  pith,  or  slippery  elm  bark,  vine- 
gar and  water,  infusion  of  red  roses  or  of  sage  sweetened  with  honey  of  roses, 
and  a  very  weak  solution  of  alum.  Simple  waim  water  used  as  a  gargle  often 
gives  some  relief.  Scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  been  recommended,  as  also 
hu.s  bleeding  from  the  ranino  vein.  There  are  two  remedies  which,  applied 
in  the  early  stage* of  the  disease,  will  oHen  arrest  it;  namely,  powdered  alum 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  alum  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  siu^ 
face  of  the  tonsils,  either  by  means  of  the  index  finger  moistened  and  thea 
touched  to  the  powder,  or  by  blowing  it  into  the  fkuces  through  a  quill  or 
other  tube  into  which  it  may  have  been  introduced.  The  nitrate  of  silver 
may  bo  applied  in  substance,  by  touching  the  surface  with  a  stick  of  it,  or  ii 
strong  solution  by  means  of  a  camcl's-hair  pencil.  When  suppuration  hai 
commenced,  gargling  with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of 
figs  in  milk,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  have  been  thought  to  ad- 
vance it.  When  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  the  finger,  the  abscess  should 
be  opened. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  occasional  scarifications,  with  the 
intermediate  application  of  strong  astringent  solutions,  especially  that  of  aluniy 
may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Repeated  leeching,  blis- 
ters, and  frictions  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  have  been  used,  but  with 
no  very  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Symonds  has  found  most  benefit  from  the 
daily  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution.  Tincture  ci 
iodine,  applied  occasionally  to  the  tumour,  is  said  to  have  effected  cures.  All 
these  measures,  however,  are  apt  to  fail;  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
remove  the  enlarged  tonsils  by  excision. 

.Article  III 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  or  PHARYNGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  which  can  be  seen  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed,  belongs  to  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  has  been 
treated  of  under  that  head.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  is  characterised  by 
pain,  and  the  absence  of  alteration  of  the  voice.  Inflammation  of  the  invisi- 
ble portion  is  much  less  common.  Its  diagnostic  symptoms  are  pain  in  swal- 
lowing opposite  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  fipom 
without  immediately  behind  the  larynx,  without  redness  in  the  fieiuces  or 
change  of  voice.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  and  is  not  often  dangeroos. 
It  terminates  usually  in  resolution ;  but  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends 
to  the  cellular  structure  posterior  to  the  pharynx,  when  suppuration  may  take 
place,  and  an  abscess  result,  extremely  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  causes  of  pharyngitis.  Like  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  it  may  be  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  pseudo-membranous,  and  like 
it  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  treated,  moreover,  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  gargles. 

Abscess  of  (he  Pharynx. — Collections  of  pus  form  in  the  cellular  struoture 
around  the  pharynx,  in  various  positions,  and  from  various  causes.  But  the 
aflection  here  referred  to  is  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue  posterior  to  the  phi- 
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Tjnz,  between  it  and  the  cervical  vertebne.  It  is  not  a  frequent,  but  is 
nevertbclcss  an  important  complaint.  AVhen  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  it  may  be  known  by  a  projection  in  the  back  of  the  fauces,  visible 
to  the  eye  when  the  jaws  can  be  sufficiently  opened,  and  sensible  to  the 
finger,  which  at  the  same  time  detects  fluctuation.  When  lower  down,  it  is 
not  so  easily  recognized.  Deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx, 
tenderness  upon  pressure  from  without,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  great  difficulty 
of  deglutition  followed  by  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  suppression  of  the 
voice,  and  the  most  distressing  dyspnoea,  attended  with  laborious  efforts  to 
inspire,  are  symptoms  which  should  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  its  exist- 
ence, and,  if  it  be  invisible,  to  attempt  by  the  careful  introduction  of  a  sto- 
mach tube  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  is  closed.  The  danger  arises 
partly  from  inanition,  but  chiefly  from  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  producing 
suffocation.  Several  fatal  cases  are  on  record ;  and  it  is  probable  that  others 
have  occurred,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  laryngeal  disease.  The  chief 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  inability  to  swallow.  There 
18  usually  considerable  fever,  and  sometimes  cephalic  symptoms^  which  tend 
to  direct  attention  away  from  the  real  danger.  The  abscess  is  more  danger- 
ous in  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

This  affection  may  attend  the  advanced  stage  of  certain  fevers,  or  may  re- 
sult simply  from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  As  hitherto  observed,  it  has  been  most  com- 
mon in  children  under  four  years ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  treatment  consists  simply  in  opening  the  abscess ;  and  the  chief  cautions 
requisite  are  to  avoid  making  too  deep  an  incision,  and  to  strike  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  avoid  any  considerable  artery.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  relates  three  cases  of  children,  who  were  apparently  rescued  from 
suffocation  in  this  way.  Should  the  abscess  be  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger,  the  cutting  instrument  should  be  sheathed  in  a  tube^  until 
in  contact  with  the  tumour.* 


ArticU  IF. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  aiSOPHAGUS,  or  OESOPHAGITIS. 

This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  unless  originating  from  the  direct  application 
of  irritating  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence. 

Symptoms,  iScc. — A  sense  of  heat  and  of  pain,  increased  by  swallowing,  and 
frequently  referred  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx,  or  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  tube  may  bo  affected,  is  the 
earliest  symptom.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders,  or  is 
referred  to  the  larynx.  Tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  from  without  is  ex- 
perienced, if  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  uppei  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Deglu- 
tition is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The  com- 
plaint is  said  to  bo  frequently  attended  with  hiccough,  and  sometimes  with 
the  cruetution  of  a  glairy  mucus,  and  with  vomiting.  There  is  usually  little 
or  no  fever.  The  inflammation  generally  terminates  by  resolution,  though 
suppuration  sometimes  takes  place,  and  an  abscess  may  form  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat.  Ulcers  occasioually  result.  The 
iuflammatiou  may  also  be  of  the  pseudo-membranous  character,  in  which  case 

*  For  :in  elaborato  account  of  Ibis  affection,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Cbarlci  M.  Allin,  iu  tlic  New  York  Joamal  of  Medicine  (N.  8.,  vii.  807). 
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it  is  usually  propagated  from  the  fauces  or  larjDx,  thougli  it  does  occasioiiaUj 
originate  in  the  oesophagus,  and  has  been  known  to  oocupy  its  whole  extent 
The  vomiting  of  flakes,  or  a  tube  of  false  membrane,  would  lead  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  its  character.  In  some  cases  of  oesophagitis,  the  mucous  follicles  are 
exclusively  affected ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life.  The  disease 
occasionally  becomes  chronic,  in  which  case  we  have  the  oitlinary  symptoms 
of  the  acute  in  a  moderated  form,  and  especially  a  copious  discharge  of  mueui 
by  the  mouth. 

Cau9es. — The  usual  causes  are  acrid,  corrosive,  or  very  hot  substances  swal- 
lowed, and  mechanical  violence  from  sharp,  rough,  or  hard  bodies  itttroduoed 
into  the  oesophagus,  or  from  undue  efforts  by  the  surgeon  in  the  use  of  the 
stomach  tube,  the  bougie,  or  the  probang.  The  disease  may  also  be  propagated 
downward  from  the  fauces,  or  upwards  from  the  stomach.  It  has  been  ascribed, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  of  rheumatism. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  muscular  coat  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  the 
latter  affection. 

Treatment, — Venesection  when  the  pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  saline 
cathartips,  stimulating  pediluvia,  a  liquid  farinaceous  diet^  repeated  leeching 
or  cupping,  emollient  poultices,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  blisters  upon  the 
neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  constitute  the  chief  remedies.  In  chronic 
cases,  revulsion  should  be  sustained  by  a  perpetual  blister,  by  pustulatioa 
with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  or  by  a  seton.  Should  the  case  not  yield  to 
other  measures,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to;  and  this  should  be  employed 
early,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membrmnous. 
When  inability  to  swallow  exists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  support  the  patient 
by  nourishing  liquids  injected  into  the  bowels. 

^rtick  r. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

1.  Organic  Stricture. — The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  proper- 
ly to  the  surgeon  ;  as  it  is  by  surgical  means  that  relief  is  to  be  afforded.  A 
few  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient.  The  complaint  is  indicated  by  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition,  at  first  moderate,  but  gradually  increasing  so  that  the 
patient  can  at  length  swallow  nothing  but  liquids,  or  ceases  to  swallow  even 
these,  and  dies  of  inanition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stricture  continues 
many  years  without  perceptible  increase.  It  may  arise  from  thickening  of 
the  coats  consequent  upon  inflammation,  from  contraction  produced  by  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer,  from  excrescences  growing  out  of  the  mucous  membranei 
from  cancer,  from  cartilaginous  or  osseous  degeneration  of  the  tube,  or  from 
the  pressure  of  exterior  tumours.  AmoQf^  its  effects  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus  above  the  place  of  stricture,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent. 
When  there  is  much  pain,  leeching,  blistering^  nmd.  narcotics  may  be  employed. 
When  it  originates  in  inflammation,  some  oavantage  may  be  hoped  from  a 
careful  course  of  mercury,  or  the  internal  and  local  use  of  iodine.  Gaustie 
to  the  strictured  part  has  been  employed  by  some  Eoglish  surgeons ;  but  the 
only  means  upon  which  much  reliance  can  be  plaoed  is  the  use  of  the  bougie. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  (Esopqaqus. — ^Tbis  is  a  morbid  muscular  contraction  of 
the  tube  producing  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

S^mptovis, — The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  oflen,  for  the  first 
time,  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  food  is  arrested,  and 
is  either  rejected  immediately  and  with  force,  or  is  retained  for  a  time,  and 
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then  rises  by  regurgitation.  The  former  event  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  stric- 
ture is  near  the  upper  extremity,  the  latter  when  it  is  near  the  lower.  Occa- 
sionally, after  the  food  has  been  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  stricture, 
this  gives  way  and  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  In  some  instances, 
solids  can  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids,  and  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case ;  but  in  general  any  sort  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  spasm  when 
the  morbid  susceptibility  exists.  Severe  pain  often  attends  the  spasmodic 
action,  and  the  irritation  occasionally  extends  to  the  larynx  or  lungs,  produc- 
ing much  embarrassment  of  respiration,  with  a  feeliug  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion. Even  where  no  effort  at  deglutition  is  made,  there  is  freauently  present 
a  sense  of  constriction,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  feeling  as  of  a  ball  ascending  in 
the  throat,  or  moving  from  one  part  to  the  other.  Thb  is  the  globus  hysteri- 
cus of  older  writers.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  sometimes  accompany  the  affection. 
Its  duration  is  exceedingly  various.  An  attack  may  consist  of  a  single  paroxysm, 
lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  the  spasmodic  action  may  continue  with  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions,  and  occasional  complete  intermissions,  for  months  or 
years.  Like  most  other  nervous  affections,  it  sometimes  assumes  the  regular 
intermittent  form. 

From  organic  stricture,  the  only  complaint  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded, it  may  in  general  be  readily  distinguished  by.  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  by  the  occasional  absence  of  all  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  can 
swallow  easily,  and  by  the  other  evidences  of  nervous  disorder  with  which  it 
18  frequently  attended.  A  large  bougie  can  also  be  passed  with  facility  in 
periods  of  relaxation,  and,  even  when  arrested  by  the  spasm,  if  held  for  some 
time  against  the  stricture,  will  often  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Causa, — ^Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce 
the  spasm  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  in- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus.  Amon^  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  acrid 
sabstances  swallowed,  cold  drinks  during  perspiration,  partial  exposure  to 
cold  air,  violent  and  depressing  emotions,  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  influence  of  disease  existing  elsewhere,  as  of  dentition,  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  inflammation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in  an  excitable 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
generally  in  a  debilitated  and  anemic  condition  of  body. 

Treatment — ^The  indications  of  cure  are  first  to  relieve  the  loc^il  aff^tion, 
and  secondly  to  correct  the  predisposition.  The  first  is  answered  by  remedies 
suited  to  relax  the  spasm  directly,  and  to  diminish  the  nervous  excitability 
of  the  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disposition  to  its  recurrence.  If  inflamma- 
tion exist,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  means  already  indicated.  If  the 
affection  be  purely  nervous,  recourse  may  be  had  to  narooUo  cataplasms,  as 
of  tobacco,  henbane,  or  hemlock,  to  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  upon  a 
blistered  sur&ce,  to  rubefacients,  epispasUcs,  pustulating  substances,  or  a 
seton  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  internal  use  of  antispasmo- 
dics and  narcotics,  such  as  assafetida,  valerian,  Hpffmann's  anodyne,  cam- 
phor, opium,  henbane,  and  hemlock.  Much  good  is  said  to  have  resulted 
from  very  cold  drinks,  and  even  ice  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  remedies  must  be  employed  calculated  to 
remove  the  disease  of  other  organs  with  which  the  spasm  m^  be  associated, 
and  to  correct  any  existing  morbid  state  of  system.  These  remedies  arc  de- 
tailed elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  invigorate  the  general  health  by  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  exercbe,  fresh 
air,  a  nutritious  diet,  the  avoidance  of  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  as  habitual 
luxuries,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the  various  secretions.     Strychnia 
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Qfart  n. 


hjis  Lct^i  employed  successfully  in  one  severe  case  by  M.  Matbien.     A  eonh 
plele  cure  was  effected  in  six  weeks.  {Journ,  de  Pharm.j  3e  s^t.,  xxii.  390.) 
In  the  regnlaurly  intermittent  form  of  the  oomplaint,  BulpUate  of  qulim  will 
prove  effectuoL 


SUBSECTION  m. 
PISKASXS  or  TBI  &TavAca» 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  or  GASTRITIS. 

The  inflammation  io  this  disease  Is  nsuaJly  seated  m  tbe  mucous 
brane,  and  the  subraucous  cellnlar  tissue;  though  it  sometimes  extendi  to 
tbe  other  coats,  and  may  eveo  involve  tbe  whole  stomach.  The  peritonfil 
coat  13  aeldom  exclusively  affected,  unless  in  cases  of  general  pontooitU,  to 
which  disease,  tberefore,  inflammation  of  that  coat  properly  belongs.  Gastritis 
exists  uodcr  the  two  forms  of  mute  and  f:hronic.  Some  make  an  intertnediite 
grade  which  they  call  suhamtc;  but  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  ground 
this  distinction  in  any  peculiarity  of  character,  or  precise  degree  of  viol 

Acute  Gastritis. — This  is  not  common  as  an  independent  affoctJ^ 
though  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  may  be  either 
Ljya  effect,  or  a  mere  attendant,  having  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.  Few 
f^rglins  resist  so  firmly  the  ordinary  direct  causes  of  inflammation  aa  the  sto- 
mach, and  few  are  so  readily  affected  through  the  sympathies.  Tbe  object 
of  this  provision  is  evident.  An  organ  so  important  in  its  fiinotions,  and  w 
much  exposed  to  irritant  influences  from  without,  would  be  constantly  snffer- 
ing,  and  censing  the  system  to  suffer,  if  readily  excited  into  inflammation  ' 
puch  influences;  while,  if  undisturbed  by  iuflammation,  or  morbid  excitei 
in  other  organs,  it  would  continue  to  furnish,  through  the  function  of 
gestion,  materials  to  the  blood  calculated  to  sustain  the  disease, 

Si/mpfom«. — In  severe  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  there  is  usually  a  burning 
pnin  in  the  epigastrium,  with  incessant  nausea  and  vomiting,  commencing 
with  tbe  attacK,  and  continuing,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  till  near  tbe 
close.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  from  without,  and  by  a  deep  inapi- 
ratinn,  and  is  sometimes  excruciating  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Tbe  substances 
thmwn  up  from  the  stomach  are  at  first  the  food  or  chyme,  and  afterwards 
bile  or  mucus,  and  whatever  may  be  swallowed,  and  are  sometimes  more  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  There  is  occasionally  considerable  difficulty 
of  deglutition^  in  ennsef|ucnce  of  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orificf. 
The  thirst  is  intense,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  for  cold  wal<f, 
although,  if  taken  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  and  oppression  by  tbe  dii- 
tenaion  of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  immediately  rejected.  The  trtngnc  if^  tt 
first  usually  covered  in  tbe  middle  and  posterior  part  with  a  whitish  fur, 
while  its  tip  and  edges  are  red,  and  red  papillaa  are  visible  through  the  eoai- 
ing;  but  sometimes  it  is  red,  smooth,  dryish,  and  without  fur,  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  they  partici* 
pate  in  tbe  infljimmation,  in  which  ease  they  are  looser  than  in  health.  Tbe 
patient  lies  on  bis  back,  is  apt  to  be  low  spirited,  is  restless  and  wakeful,  and 
has  a  feeling  of  great  debility ^  with  an  expression  of  face  indicating  anxiety 
and  distress.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  sometimes  full,  but  usually  stnaU 
and  corded;  the  respiratinn  often  short  and  hurried;  the  skin  hot  airo  dlrj; 
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and  the  urine  high  coloured.  A  hard,  dry  cough,  ocoarionally  paroxysmal, 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  symptoms. 

Should  the  disease  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  pain  and  vomiting  abate; 
the  tongue  becomes  paler  and  moister,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and  less  corded, 
the  skin  cooler  and  softer;  and  sometimes  a  general  moisture  of  the  surface, 
or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  evinces  that  the  crisis  is  passed.  But,  should  it 
advance  unfavourably,  the  tongue,  if  before  coated,  becomes  smooth,  rod,  and 
dry,  and  towards  the  close  is  occasionally  covered,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the 
cheek,  with  a  thrush-like  exudation;  the  ekin  becomes  cool  and  pale,  and  the 
pulse  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  thread-like;  the  body  emaciates  rapidly; 
debility  and  restlessness  increase;  delirium  frequently  occurs;  hiccough  ha- 
rasses the  patient;  active  vomiting  is  succeeded  by  mere  regurgitation ;  instead 
of  mucus  or  bile,  a  black  matter  like  coffee  grounds  is  sometimes  ejected; 
the  tenderness  on  pressure  diminishes,  and  pain  sometimes  ceases  entirely; 
the  countenance  sinks,  and  assumes  a  haggard  aspect;  and  death  occurs,  pre- 
ceded by  cold  extremities,  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  other  evidences  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  The  complete  suspension  of  pain,  without  amelioration 
in  other  respects,  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  the 
latter  stage,  the  pain  suddenly  increases  and  becomes  more  ditfused,  and  ex- 
treme tenderness  upon  pressure  is  felt  over  the  whole  abdomen,  which  swells 
and  assumes  a  tympanitic  condition.  In  such  cases,  the  stomach  has  been 
perforated,  and  peritoneal  inflammation  has  been  produced  by  the  fluids  which 
Lave  escaped  through  the  opening.  Inevitable  death  speedily  follows  this 
event.  When  the  stomach  has  been  disorganised  from  the  commencement 
by  the  violence  of  the  cause,  as  when  one  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids 
has  been  swallowed,  great  prostration  comes  on  almost  immediately,  with  a 
cold,  clammy  skin,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse;  and  death  soon  takes  place. 

In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  as  charac- 
terizing the  earlier  stages,  arc  experienced  in  a  less  degree.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  severe  puin,  there  is  merely  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  or  constriction; 
instead  of  obstinate  and  incessant  vomiting,  merely  a  slight  nausea,  or  a  dis- 
position to  vomit  ingests.  The  pulse,  too,  m  such  cases,  is  usually  more  full 
and  developed.  Epigastric  tenderness  is  seldom  absent.  Occasionally,  even 
in  severe  gastritis,  there  is  a  want  of  all  the  characteristic  symptoms ;  so  that 
the  £rst  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  afforded  by  dissection. 
This  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  secondary  or  sympathetic  affec- 
tions, such  as  severe  headache  or  delirium,  pains  in  the  back  or  limbs,  or  irri- 
tation of  some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  become  so  prominent  as 
to  act  revulsively  in  relation  to  the  gastric  sensibilities,  and  thus  to  mask  the 
real  disease.  When  gastritis  attends  other  diseases,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  thus  concealed,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards  which  immediately  follows 
an  occasional  debauch,  and  in  which  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
recognized.  (Stokes,)  The  duration  of  acute  gastritis  is  very  variable.  In 
violent  cases,  as  from  corrosive  poison,  death,  in  some  instances,  takes  place 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  while  in  others,  the  disease  continues  from 
two  to  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  not  fatal,  ends  in  a  slow  convalescence,  or  sub- 
sides into  chronic  gastritis  of  indefinite  duration.  Milder  cases  often  yield 
speedily  to  appropriate  treatment;  but,  if  not  taken  in  time,  may  run  ou  for 
weeks,  and  at  last  assume  the  chronic  form. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  stomach  is  more  or  less  contracted,  some- 
times so  as  not  to  exceed  the  transverse  colon  in  size.  The  mucous  mcmbmno 
is  often  much  wrinkled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  viscid  or  puruloid 
mucus,  upon  the  removal  of  which  it  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  infltimniation. 
The  colour  is  cither  bright-red,  brownish,  or  livid-red,  or  blackish-brown,  and 
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is  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  stomach  ;  sometimes  extendiDg  over  the  whole 
mucous  surface,  sometimes  confiued  to  a  portion  of  it,  most  commonly  the 
fundus,  and  usually  deepest  in  this  part  The  redness  may  be  uniform,  in 
patches  or  stripes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  points,  or  stellate,  or  arbor- 
escent with  innumerable  capillary  ramifications,  or  branching  with  larger 
trunks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  one  form  in  one  part  of  the  stomach,  and 
of  a  different  form  in  another.  The  darker  shades  of  colour,  the  brown  and 
black,  for  example,  are,  according  to  Andral,  very  seldom  found  in  acute  gas- 
tritis, and  only  in  cases  of  great  intensity  and  brief  duration,  such  as  result 
from  the  corrosive  poisons.  Ecchymosis  is  not  unfrequent,  usually  in  patches, 
sometimes  in  isolated  spots  in  the  submucous  tissue,  producing  small  pro- 
minences on  the  surface.  The  mucous  follicles  often  exhibit  evidence  of  in- 
creased developement  in  small  reddened  eminences.  The  discoloured  portion 
of  the  membrane  is  generally  thickened,  and  more  or  less  softened,  so  that  it 
is  more  easily  torn  than  in  health.  Sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
soft  pulp.  These  various  alterations  may  be  confined  strictly  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  may  penetrate  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  coats ;  and  Andral 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the  left  half  of  the  stomach 
were  in  a  friable,  almost  pulpy  condition.  Eschars  are  occasionally  seen  with 
purulent  secretion,  oodema,  emphysema,  and  other  accompaniments  of  disor- 
ganization, and  the  consequent  vital  process  of  separation,  in  various  states  of 
advancement.  Ulcers  are  rare,  as  a  result  of  acute  gastritis,  except  in  cases 
of  poisoning. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  a  toxicologioal  point  of  view,  that  the  post-mortem 
evidences  of  gastric  inflammation  should  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  at  one  time 
generally  supposed  that  redness  was  a  sufficient  indication;  and  it  was  taken 
for  granted  Uiat  any  stomach  which  presented  this  appearance  had  been  in- 
flamed. Yellowly,  however,  by  experiments  made  in  1813,  satisfactorily 
proved  that  stomachs,  previously  in  a  healthy  state,  often  appeared  much  red- 
dened after  death;  and  observations,  made  since  that  peri(>d  by  Andral  and 
others,  go  to  show  that  no  modification  of  colour  alone  can  be  admitted  as  cer- 
tain proof  of  inflammation.  All  the  varieties  of  shade,  and  all  the  diversities 
of  arrangement  above  stated,  may  result  from  causes  wholly  independent  of 
that  condition.  Not  to  mention  irritation,  or  mere  healthy  excitement,  which 
often  occasions  intense  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  or  any  other  cause  obstructing  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  by  agencies  operating  at  the  time  of 
dissolution,  and  after  death,  particularly  gravitation,  which  causes  the  blood  to 
■etUe  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  fact,  moreover,  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  in  very  young  subjects, 
is  of  a  rosy  hue  in  health.  Even  softening  of  the  membrane  cannot  always 
be  relied  on;  as  it  may  be  entirely  cadaveric,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  or  from  incipient  putrefaction;  and,  in  very  low  states  of  the 
•ystem,  the  vital  properties  may  be  so  much  enfeebled  in  parts  which  have 
become  the  seat  of  a  passive  sanguineous  congestion,  that  the  chemical  forces 
may  predominate,  even  during  life,  and  produce  a  material  change  of  con- 
BBtence.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  healthy  consistence  of  the 
Biembrane  is  different  in  different  parts,  being  firmer  near  the  pylorus  than 
in 'the  remainder  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however, 
then  is  usually,  in  cases  of  real  inflammation,  abundant  evidence  of  its  having 
•EUtod,  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  after  death.  The  facts  just  mentioned 
iiumld  only  serve  as  a  caution  not  to  mistake,  for  proofs  of  inflammation, 
i^ipeanuieefl  which  may  have  had  a  wholly  different  origin. 

CSomsei.-— Acute  gastritis  is  rarely  produced  by  those  vicissitudes  of  tern- 
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peratare  which  are  so  often  the  cause  of  other  inflammations.  It  most  fre- 
quently results  from  caustic  or  irritant  substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  corrosive  mineral,  and  acrid  vegetable  poisons  often  prove  feital  in  this  way. 
Milder  stimulants,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stronger  condiments,  and  even 
an  excess  of  food,  sometimes  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  but 
rarely  unless  in  cases  where  a  strong  predisposition  exists.  Large  draughts  of 
very  cold  water  after  fatiguing  and  exhausting  exertion,  when  the  b:)dy  is 
heated  and  perspiring,  are  among  the  causes.  Very  severe  cases  sometimes 
result  from  the  translation  of  acute  gout  or  rheumatism.  Andral  relates  a 
striking  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  stomach 
appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  distress  of  mind.  But  the  state  of  convalescence 
from  certain  acute  diseases,  especially  cholera,  and  the  previous  existence  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  constitute  the  strongest  predisposition. 
It  is  in  these  conditions,  thh  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  most  frequently 
brings  on  an  attack  of  acute  gj«tritis. 

But  this  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  other 
diseases,  than  as  an  original  or  independent  affection.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  fevers,  particularly  in  the  bilious  remittent 
and  yellow  fevers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  attends  the  exanthemata  and 
phlegmasias.  It  is  sometimes  lighted  up  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  very  difficult,  nay  impossible  to  decide,  whether  the 
gastritis  be  the  original,  or  a  secondary  affection.  The  decision,  however,  is 
of  the  less  consequence ;  as,  in  either  case,  a  prominent  indication  would  be 
to  combat  the  disease  of  the  stomach ;  as  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  chief 
tonrces  of  danger. 

Gejieral  Treatment — Should  the  gastritis  have  been  caused  by  a  corrosive 
or  acrid  poison,  and  the  stomach  not  yet  fully  evacuated,  the  first  object  in 
the  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the  offending  matter,  either  by  means  of 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  other  bland  Hquid,  or,  if  these  should  be 
insufficient,  by  means  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  accompanied  with 
free  dilution.  At  the  same  time,  substances  should  be  administered  calcu- 
lated to  act  as  antidotes  by  neutralizing  the  poison ;  and,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  along  with  the  antidote,  in  order  to  evacuate  any  portion  of  the  poison 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  inflammation  is  then  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  haid  arisen  from  other  causes,  attention  being  always  paid  to 
whatever  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  may  have  arisen  from  peculiar  pro- 
perties in  the  poison,  and  to  the  fact,  that,  if  great  organic  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  the  system  is  too  much  prostrated  to  admit  of  copious  depiction. 

In  the  early  stage  of  gastritis,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  previously  de- 
bilitated, and  the  system  is  not  under  the  influence  of  some  powerfully  de- 
pressing agent,  as  in  typhus  fever,  and  the  case  of  certain  poisons,  blood 
should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm  ;  and,  if  the  pulse  and  general  strength 
do  not  fail  under  the  loss,  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  once  and  again, 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  disease.  The  pulse  and  muscular 
strength  of  the  patient  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exclusive  guides  in  acute  gas- 
tritis. They  both  feel  the  depressing  influence  of  the  attending  nausea,  and 
will  often  rise  under  depletion,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  nausea  originates.  Besides,  a  certain  energy  of  stomach 
seems  necensary  to  support  the  actions  of  the  circulatory  system,  and,  when 
the  functions  of  that  organ  are  wholly  suppressed  by  excessive  inflammation, 
the  heart,  though  irritated,  contracts  with  comparatively  little  force.  Dimin- 
ish the  inflammation,  and  the  heart  resumes  its  power.  Venesection  is  safe, 
so  long  as  the  pulse,  as  it  not  unfrequenUy  does,  rises  and  becomes  more 
developed  under  the  lancet. 
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As  constipation  is  an  almost  unifonn  attend^t  on  uncomi^licated  gijlntii 
calliartics  would  appear  to  be  indicated;  but  medicinea  of  any  kind  taki 
internally  are  apt  to  be  rejt?cted,  or  to  aprgravate  tbe  inflammation  ;  and  tor 
antliors  recommend  either  their  very  sparing  employment,  or  a  total  ab:3tincni 
from  them.     Nevertheless,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  may  oft 
be  usefully  given,  in  the  earlier  stage,  after  the  due  Iom  nf  blond.     Thi 
oathftrtic  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  irritant  to  the  inflamed  membi^ne,  and 
sometimes  retained  with  the  effect  of  calming  the  stomach,  when  other  sal 
stances,  even  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  are  rejected.     Besides,  It  o| 
rates  favnurnbly  by  unloading  the  portal  veins  through  the  secretion  of 
and  thereby  diminishing  congestion  in  the  stomiich.      The  bowels  shoul 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  frefjiient  use  of  enemata.     In  some 
when  medicinoa  are  tolerated,  a  little  castor  oil  or  carbonate  of  magnesiji, 
other  mild  cathartic,  may  be  administered  with  advantnge;  but,  if  found 
disturb  the  stomach,  they  should  not  be  persevered  in.      The  effervesoii 
draught  will  often  operate  favourably  by  promoting  perHpiration  and  reducing 
fever;  but  this  also  will  sometimes  prove  irritant,  and  must  be  relinquished. 
Opium,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  may  be  given  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  subsided.     A  full  dose  may  be  administered  at  bed- 
time, and  repeated  in  an  hour  or  two  if  it  should  not  procure  rest.     Calofmil 
may  often  bo  usefully  combined  with  the  opium,  and,  if  the  disease  does  not 
appear  disposed  to  yield  to  depletion,  may  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  us  ta 
bring  the  system  carefully  under  the  mercurial  influence.     Half  a  gniin  or 
grain  of  opium  with  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  in  tbe  form  of  pill, 
peated  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  will  generally  be  suflicicnt  for 
purpose.     Wben  the  vomiting  is  obstinate,  and  easily  excited,  so  that  tvesl 
these  medicinea  caonot  be  retained,  advantage  will  accrue  from  cnemata  of 
laudanum  with  a  solution  of  starch   or  flaxseed  tea.     Throughout  the  com« 
plaint,  stimulating  pedOuvia,  or  other  measures  for  exciting  action  in  if 
lower  extremities,  should  be  employed  when  these  are  pale  and  cold.     In 
last  and  most  prostrate  stage,  when  the  symptoms  indicate  threatened  or 
istiug  gangrene,  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  oil  of  turpentine  with  lauda&ni 
or  a  salt  of  morphia,  given  frequently  iu  small  doses.     I  have  seen  one  a] 
parently  desperate  case  recover,  under  the  use  of  this  combination. 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  largely ;  but  he  will  dcri' 
relief  from  occasionally  ewallowiiig  a  mouthful  of  very  cold  water,  or  fira( 
keeping  ice  in  his  mouth,  and  swallowing  it  as  it  dissolves.     Few  nicaai 
will  be  found  more  grateful  than  this,  while  it  proves  positively  useful  in  t! 
relief  of  the  ioflammation,     8tokes  recommends  that  small  pieces  of  the  i 
should  be  swallowed  UDdissolved,  after  they  have  remained  in  the  mouth 
short  time,  so  as  to  round  off  the  angles.     Iced  lemonade,  or  carbonic  ai 
water  may  sometimes  be  favourably  substituted  for  pure  water.     In  the  ear] 
stages,  no  other  nutriment  should  bo  allowed  than  a  solution  of  gum  ani 
weak  barley-water,  or  some  other  mucila^nous  or  farinaceous  drink;  and 
even  these  may  be  dispensed  with  at  first ;  but,  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
when  the  debility  is  great,  and  an  absolute  neeessity  exista  for  the  support 
aflForded  by  nounshment,  fresli  milk  mixed  with  lime  water  will  be  found  bolfc 
gratoful  and  useful.     Those  should  be  given  iu  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated,  as  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  of  each  every  hour.     In 
still  mori>  advanced  stage,  chicken  broth,  plain  cream,  or  ice  cream 
carefully  administered.     In  convalescence,  the  utmost  caution  should 
served  to  guard  the  patient  against  imprudence  in  eating^  as  nothing 
bo  mare  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

Local  Treatment. — No  one  remedy  in  the  ticatmont  of  acntt  gaatritts 
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more  important  than  leeches  to  the  epigastrium.  These  shoald  he  resorted 
to  after  bleeding,  and  immediately  in  cases  where  bleeding  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary or  inadmissible,  and  should  be  repeated  occasionally  until  the  symp- 
toms give  way.  The  most  decided  relief  is  often  experienced  from  this 
remedy,  in  some  instances  even  while  the  leeches  arc  drawing.  Some 
writers  recommend  them  to  the  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  general  bleeding; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  principle  upon  which 
leeching  operates  with  so  much  advantage  is  not  obvious.  Some  refer  it  to 
revulsion,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  stomach  to  the 
surface.  But  in  this  way  the  leeches  should  prove  equally  useful  applied  to 
the  sides  or  back,  as  these  parts  are  nearer  even  than  the  epigastrium  to  the 
source  whence  the  stomach  receives  its  supply  of  blood.  May  not  the  result 
bo  ascribed  to  some  undefined-  sympathy  between  the  epigastrium  and  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  ?  In  the  intervals  between  the  leeching,  warm 
fomentations,  or  light  emollient  cataplasms  should  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  unless  found  very  oppressive  by  their  weight.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  produce  too  copious  a  flow  of  blood  from 
the  leech  bites.  Cold  applications,  and  even  ice,  have  been  recommended  as 
preferable  to  warm  fomentations;  but  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  remedy  from 
experience.  In  the  advanced  stages,  decided  benefit  will  sometimes  accrue 
from  blistering,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  raw  surface  thus  obtained, 
to  hasten  a  mercurial  impression  by  applying  dressings  of  mercurial  ointment, 
or  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting  by  the  endermic  use  of  the  acetate  or  sul- 
phate of  morphia. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  above  plan  of  treatment  may  bo 
applied,  in  various  degrees,  and  with  various  modifications,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  well  to  the  inflammation  of  stomach  which  attends 
other  diseases,  as  to  idiopathic  gastritis. 

Chronic  Gastritis. — There  is  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  this 
and  the  former  variety  of  gastritis.  The  extremes  could  not  be  confounded; 
but  of  the  numerous  intermediate  grades,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  might  belong  to  the  one,  and  which  to  the  other  variety.  If  the  prac- 
titioner, however,  observe  the  same  gradation  in  the  treatment,  which  he 
finds  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  no  harm  can  result. 

Symptom$. — When  not  the  result  of  the  acute  form,  chronic  gastritis  in 
general  approaches  so  gradually  that  it  seldom  attracts  the  serious  attention 
of  the  patient,  or  comes  before  the  notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  ex- 
isted a  considerable  time.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually  some  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort  during  dilation,  with  occasional 
headache,  and  vague  pains  or  spreness  in  the  limbs  as  if  from  fatigue.  Some- 
time^ nausea  and  vomiting  occur  at  the  commencement.  The  symptoms  gra- 
dually increase  in  intensity  and  diversity;  and  the  disease  puts  on  a  great 
variety  of  aspects,  dependent  on  the  degree,  extent,  stage,  cause,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inflammation,  the  tissue  or  part  affected,  the  constitution  and  habits 
of  the  patient,  and  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of  sympathetic  derangements. 
In  almost  all  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  there  is  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness. 
This  generally  amounta  to  pain,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  variable, 
being  sometimes  acute,  lancinating,  or  spasmodic,  sometimes  slight,  dull,  and 
little  more  than  soreness.  Frequently  there  is  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning, 
which  sometimes  extends  up  ihe  oesophagus,  or  over  the  chest,  particularly 
on  the  left  side,  and  is  hence  called  heartburn.  Instead  of  pain,  there  is 
often  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  distension,  or  of  weight,  or  constriction,  or  of 
gnawing  at  tke  epigastrium,  wkioh  is  for  the  most  part  also,  though  not  inva- 


nably,  sore  wlien  pressed.  The  uncasinesB  is  gometiuiea  general  over 
epigastric  region,  or  even  extends  under  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  under  thl 
stenram;  but,  in  other  oases,  it  is  shiftingi  or  eontined  to  one  spot;  and  this 
occasionally  answers  to  the  particular  psirt  of  the  stomach  affected.  Fre- 
quently also  p:iin  is  felt  in  other  places,  n^  m  various  parts  of  the  chest,  in 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  in  the  back  immediately  behind  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  The  sensation  is  seldom  conKtant;  but  has  exacerbations  and  r«- 
nolssions,  or  entirely  intermits,  and  is  generally  worse  immediately  after  eat- 
ing, or  during  digestion.  It  sometitnes  commences  at  a  certain  period  after 
a  meal. 

The  appetite  is  variable  in  diSerent  cases,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  case. 
Occasionully  it  is  little  affected;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach. Very  generally,  however,  it  is  deranged,  for  the  moat  part  diminisbedf 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and  occasionally  craving.  In  the  last  case, 
though  the  patient  may  begin  to  take  food  eagerly,  yet  the  disposition  is  apt 
to  puHs  awiiy  after  a  small  portion  has  been  swallowed,  and  is  even  followed 
hy  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Instead  of  a  genuine  appetite,  there  is  often  a  sen- 
sation aa  of  hollowue.ss  or  sinking  at  the  stomach,  with  a  feeling  of  fuintnesii 
wiiich  leads  to  the  desire  for  food,  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it.  The  game 
want  of  the  system  is,  in  some  instaucesj  expressed  by  a  headache  or  dry 
cough,  whiL'h  ceases  after  a  meal.  The  patient  sometimes  dreads  food  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  uneasiness  it  has  occasioned.  Tli«  taste  is  often 
vitiated,  and  substances  leave  an  impression  of  sourness  in  the  month  after 
being  swallowed.  There  is  usually  thirst,  with  a  desire  for  cold  drinks, 
which,  if  modetJitely  taken,  afford  relief;  while  hot  and  stimnlating  drinks 
increase  the  uneasiness.  Sometimes,  however,  the  thirst  is  not  greater 
in  health. 

Large  quantities  of  gas  are  sometimes  evolved  in  the  stomach,  which 
sion  frequent  belching.  The  gas  is  in  some  instances  inodorous,  in  othei 
fetid  and  irritating.  Eructetious  of  sour  and  acrid  liquids  are  not  uneom^ 
mon.  Vomiting  is  also  a  frequent  attendant.  It  oceurs  seldom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  frequent,  and  at  length, 
in  some  eases,  attains  such  a  degree  that  not  a  meal,  and  scarcely  a  mouthful 
of  food  can  be  swallowed  without  being  discharged.  It  is  wonderful  how 
long  patients  sometimes  live,  and  even  retain  their  flesh,  who  vomit  appa- 
rently all  their  food.  I*ortionB,  however,  must  remain  and  be  digested. 
The  matters  vomited  are  fooii,  bile,  mucns,  sour  and  acrid  liquors  which 
seem  to  excoriate  the  throat  in  their  passage,  and,  in  some  instances,  blood 
mixed  or  unmixed,  fresh  (}t  altered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  jnioe.  Some* 
time;^,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  and  when  ulceration  exists,  a  dark 
matter  re^mbling  coffee-grounds  is  discliarged  from  the  etoraach,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  alvino  evacuations.  This  is  blood  somewhat  modified  either  in 
its  passage  through  the  epithelium,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastrie 
liquids.  The  discharge  of  these  various  substances  oflen  affords  so  much 
lief  to  the  patient,  thut  he  acquires  the  injurious  habit  of  throwing  them 
voluntarily.  In  some  cases,  large  quantities  of  a  glairy  fluid  like  the 
agulated  white  of  eggs,  or  of  the  ordinary  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  of  ft 
less  cotourlcss  liquid  like  ealiva,  are  discharged,  often  rather  by  a  speolas 
eructation  I  ban  by  vomiting. 

Constipation  almost  invariwbly  exists,  unless  in  cases  in  which  the  i: 
malion  extends  to  the  bowels. 

The  tongue  is,  in  some  rare  cases,  little  if  at  all  aflected ;  but  generally  it 
either  coatud  more  or  less  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  with  the  reddest 
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papillsd  projectiDg,  or  is  red  and  smooth,  or  has  the  papilte  enlarged  and  red- 
dened without  other  change.  ■  It  is  seldom  so  dry  as  in  acute  gastritis,  but  is 
often  clammy  or  dryish,  especially  in  the  morning,  or  after  sleep.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  it  is  occasionally  covered  with  aphthas,  or  a  thrash-like  exuda- 
tion. This  is  supposed  to  indicate  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  and  is  usually 
an  unfavourable,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  a  fatal  sign. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  may  even 
be  less  so.  Occasionally  it  is  irregular  and  intermittent.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  tension.  In  some  instances,  there 
is  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  after  eating ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  the 
pulse  often  becomes  very  frequent,  and  even  hectic  fever  may  set  in.  Except 
in  this  lattter  state,  the  skin  is  almost  invariably  dry,  and  sometimes  even 
harsh,  with  a  disposition  to  eraptive  afiections  of  various  kinds,  especially 
urticaria.  The  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  are  in  some  per- 
sons distressingly  hot ;  while  in  others  there  is  a  disposition  to  coldness  of  the 
extremities. 

The  secretions  are  almost  always  more  or  less  deranged.  The  saliva  is  not 
unfrequently  sour,  the  bile  scanty,  superabundant^  or  deranged,  and  the  urin6 
yariously  disordered. 

The  nutritive  process  is  differently  affected  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  patient  appears  not  to  lose  flesh  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  retains  his  fulness  till  near  the 
close.     But  usually  there  is  great  emaciation. 

The  sympathetic  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  almost  infinitely  nume- 
rous and  diversified.  Among  the  more  common  may  be  enumerated  headache, 
giddiness,  perverted  vision,  muscas  volitantes,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears, 
dyspncea,  a  dry  hard  cough,  palpitations,  violent  pulsations  in  the  epigastrium, 
a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  vague  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  great  mental 
anxiety  or  dejection,  with  pervert^  feelings,  and  notions  amounting  sometimes 
to  hypochondriasis. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  considerable,  not  unfrequently  for 
years.  It  seldom  marches  steadily  forward,  but  is  liable  to  frequent  changes ; 
the  patient  sometimes  approaching  to  recovery  and  then  relapsing,  and  going 
through  this  alternation  several  times  before  recovery  or  death.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  of  position,  constitution,  and  treatment,  the  disease  very 
generally  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated ;  and  the  patient  some- 
times recovers  from  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Even  large  ulcers  heal. 
But  death  is  not  an  unfrequent  result.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  great 
emaciation  and  debility,  sometimes  by  hectic  fever ;  and  the  patient  often 
sinks  under  a  complication  of  visceral  affection,  originating  in  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  but  constituting  ultimately  the  chief  source  of  danger.  The 
fatal  result  is  sometimes  immediately  produced  by  an  attack  of  peritonitis, 
consequent  upon  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  through  an  ulcer- 
ated opening,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ulcer  having  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ooats,  the  remaining  slender  portion  is  rup- 
tured by  some  mechanical  violence,  as  by  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  the 
act  of  vomiting,  or  by  voluntary  straining.  The  penetration,  however,  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  diseased  surface  may  con- 
tract adhesions  with  that  of  an  adjacent  viscus,  the  body  of  which  thus  forms 
a  floor  for  the  ulcer.  The  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas  may  serve  this  useful 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  stomach  and  colon  become  united,  and  communi- 
cate so  that  the  contents  of  the  former  escape  through  the  latter.  These  results, 
however,  are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  than  in  ordinary  ulceration. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  numerous  varieties  of  chronic  gastritis  exist. 
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Sometimes  the  symptoms  aro  ooiapftTatively  mild  from  tke  common  cement, 

aiul  continue  so  through  its  whole  course.     In  other  cawjs,  thouf?h  mild  in  the 

hcjzinning,  and  for  a  variable  length  of  time  aftorwards,  they  gradually  increase 

tiniil  the  case  assumes  a  serious  aspect.     In  others  again,  they  exhibit  un  n^ 

ing  intensity  almost  from  the  outset.     In  a  few  instances,  the  complaint 

on  iti  its  milde.«t  form  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  oat  into  f^ta] 

violence.     Under  such  circumstaocCB,  there  is  reason  to  suppf>?^  tbnf  the  to- 

flanimation   may  have   been  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  th* 

cmiing  in  ulceration,  exhibits  at  length  evidences  of  great  otl: 

This  condition  may  be  suspected  when  vomiting  of  blood,  or  of  tu 

coffee-grounds,  supervenes  upon  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chroni 

The  inference,  however,  is  by  no  mean.?  positive  j  as  both  ilu 

occur  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membm..  .     .    . .    - 

tion  of  the  stomach  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the  discsse 
is  very  insidious.  Kvery  now  and  then  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  patimt, 
preViouifily  in  tolerable  health,  or  complaining  occasionally  of  some  stomachic 
uneasiness,  is  sutldenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  and  dies  with  all  the  pheno- 
mcna  of  peritonitis*  i*ii*scction  revealg  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  desinible,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  be  able  to  diiignostieate  those  cases 
of  deep  solitary  ulcers,  which  are  moat  apt  to  end  in  perforation.  Such  a  con- 
ditioG  may  be  suspected  when  a  patient,  with  little  constitutional  disturbance, 
compbins  of  almost  constant  pain  in  a  particular  point  of  the  stomach,  tn- 
creased  after  eating,  with  sour  eructations,  occasional  vomiting,  and  perhaps 
the  discharge  of  blood,  though  these  latter  symptoms  are  not  e«isentiaL  An- 
other variety  of  the  disease  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a  separate  paragmfrh. 

Under  the  name  of  gafttrorrhaay  modern  writers  describe  an  affection,  cha- 
racterized by  the  copious  discharge  from  the  stomach  of  a  glairy  fluid,  uau:illy 
insipid  and  inodorous,  bearing  a  elose  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  unco-, 
agulated  white  of  eggs,  or  of  mucus  in  its  ordinnry  form.    The  vomiting  occu 
niofc<t  commonly  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  fluid  had  collected  in  the  stoma 
during  sleep  ;  but  it  may  take  place  at  any  time ;  and  a  singular  circumstana 
is,  that  the  matter  is  often  thrown  off  after  eating,  without  a  simultanc 
discharge  of  the  food.     The  vomiting  is  usually  very  easy,  sometimes  in  fa4 
little  more  than  a  species  of  regurgitation.     The  disease  may  be  considered  i 
a  snrt  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.     It  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  ordinar 
phcnnmena  of  chronic  gastritis;  but,  in  otiier  cases,  neither  exhibits  dnr 
life,  nor  leaves  after  death,  evidences  of  inflammation.     Still,  like  the  ^imiLi 
affection  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bladder,  it  probably  originates,  even  in  ( 
latter  cases,  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  or  at  least  irritation  of  the  mno 
membrane,  which  has  given  way  to  the  discharge,  while  the  mucous  foliiela 
continue  their  disordered  mode  of  action.  It  is  orten  a  mild  disease ;  but,  in  son 
instances,  runs  a  long  course,  and  at  last  ends  fatally,  espeeiall  v  in  old  personal 

Anatomical  C%aracter^. — The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  ha' 
been  inflamed  usually  exhibit  a  brown,  grayish-slate,  or  blackish  ealour,  tf»1 
ra&ged  in  the  different  modes  mentioDed  under  acute  gastritis.     The  colour  iif 
iOOMtimes,  though  rarely,  rod.     In  soma  instances  innumerable  minute  blao 
points  are  seen,  so  close  together  as  to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  mea 
brane  a  black  or  dark-gray  appearance.     When  examined  by  the  mic 
those  points  prove  to  be  villi  injected  with  blood.     Occasionally  duU-whiJ 
pKlaliies  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  observed,  considerably  lighter  than 
Ileal  thy  membrane.     The  mucous  coat  is  very  often  thickened,  sometimes  J 
a  considerable  extent,  sometimes  only  in  small  spots.    The  increased  derelop 
ment  is  occasionally  conflned  to  the  mucous  follicles,  which  form  duv 
granules  either  disseminated  through  the  membrane^  or  collected  in  diiateff%1 
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and  are  sometimef  so  large  as  to  give  to  the  sarface  a  manmiHlated  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  is  found  thinner  than  in  health.  It  is  almost  always 
altered  in  consistence,  being  frequently  indurated,  but  still  more  frequently 
softened.  Ulceration  is  also  not  nnnsoal,  though  less  common  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  mucous  membrane  exhibits  either  slight 
superficial  erosions,  or  small  isolated  ulcers  from  inflammation  of  the  follicles, 
or  a  larger  and  deeper  ulcer,  which  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  other  coats 
of  the  stomach,  or  even  through  them.^  In  the  latter  case,  the  stomach  is  not' 
unfrequently  found  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  the  substance  of 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  These  solitary  ulcers  are  round  or  oval, 
nn  inch  more  or  less  in  diameter,  with  abrupt  edgea  often  thickicned  and 
indurated  in  old  cases,  and  appear  as  though  they  might  have  been  formed 
by  punching  out  a  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  ulcer  is  usually  situated  in 
the  lesser  curvature.  Though  generally  solitary,  there  are  in  some  ra^c  in- 
stances, two  or  more.  These  ulcers  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  persons 
under  sixteen.'*'  The  points  in  which  chronic  gastritis  differs  from  the  acute, 
in  relation  to  post-mortem  appearances,  are,  (miefly,  that  in  the  former  the 
colour  is  usually  dark  as  above  stated,  induradon  frequent,  and  ulceration  not 
unoommon  ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  colour  is  usually  red,  induration  scarcely 
ever  present,  and  ulceration  -rare. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  real  pathological  appearances  with  those 
which  are  merely  cadaveric.  It  has  been  proved  by  Ihr.  Carswell  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  remaining  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  is  often  darkened 
by  the  gastric  juice  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  this 
ease,  however,  the  blood  has  not  usually  been.extravasated,  and  as  it  were  in- 
corporated ¥rith  the  membrane,  as  in  gastritis.  John  Hunter  long  ago  ascer- 
tained that  softening  and  even  destruction  of  the  coata  of  the  stomach  might 
take  place  after  death,  from  theaction  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  was  after- 
wards disputed ;  but  the  &ct  is  now  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
Cadaveric  softening  is  usually  found  in  the  fundus,  or  in  that  part  towards 
which  the  liquids  in  the  stomach  gravitate  from  the  position  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
ooats.  The  excavations  are  usually  in  patches  of  various  extent,  with  thin, 
soft,  irregular,  and  sometimes  fringed  ed^es,  unlike  the  swollen,  often  abrupt, 
and  hardened  borders  of  ulcers.  Sometimes  the  softening  is  found  in  bands 
or  stripes,  .when  the  stomach  is  wrinkled  so  as  to  bring  the  summit  of  the 
folds  only  into  contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  When  these  softened  or  exca- 
vated spots  are  stained  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  colour  by  the  action  of  the 
joioe  upon  the  blood,  the  liability  to  form  a  wrong  opinion  is  increased.  One 
means  of  diagnosis  is  afforded  by  the  &ot,  that  the  cadaveric  softening  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  were  in  good  health,  and  had  eaten 
a  short  time  before  death.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  soft- 
ening of  pntrefiiction  with  that  of  inflammation.  It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that 
softening  may  result  from  other  morbid  processes  besides  the  inflammatory. 

Cautes, — Chronic  gastritis  occasionally  follows  the  acute ;  but,  in  the  great 
minority  of  cases,  it  is  an  independent  affection,  resulting  for  the  most  part 
from  long  persisting,  or  frequently  repeated  irritation.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  habitual  excess  in  eating,  the  employment  of  indigestible  food  as 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  excessive  use  of  medicines,  are  among  the  most  fre- 
qnent  causes.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  sympathetic 
irritation  arising  from  disease  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and 

*  See  a  good  paper  on  nloers  of  the  stomaeh  by  Dr.  Geo.  Bodd,  in  the  Lond.  Mtd, 
Timet  and  Oas,,  Jane,  1868,  p.  617,  and  July,  p.  27. 
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f^leeDf  may  also  give  rise  to  the  compIalDt  It  is  a  frequent  alteodant  xrpm 
Iththms^  eBpeciallj  in  ih&  latter  stages;  and  the  tuberculous  dt&tbesi§  con- 
muni  cates  to  it  an  extraordiuary  obstinacy  when  it  arises  from  other  cmseK. 
But  T10  di^ase  probably  is  so  productive  of  chronic  gastritis  sis  dyspepaiii; 
and  the  two  affections  are  so  frcrjiienUy  aKsociated,  that  by  some  authors  they 
are  considered  identical.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  dy^spepsia.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  chronic  i  nil  am  mat  ion,  which  so  ot^en  accoa- 
panies  or  follows  that  complaint,  may  he  ascribed  in  preat  measure  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  undigested,  or  badly  digested,  or  chemically  altered 
food,  and  of  the  acrid  and  otherwise  disordered  secretions,  which  take  tbc 
place  of*  the  healthy  stomachic  fluids,  in  consequeDce  of  the  impaired  cnergj 
of  the  organ. 

DliSijnosfji, — ^The  only  complaints  with  which  chronic  gaiitritis  is  lial 
be  confounded,  are  cancerous  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  st/>inach; 
tralgia  and  analogous  nervous  affections,  and  dyspepsia.  For  the  diagi 
characters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  diseases  mentioned. 

TreatmenL — ^Tbe  first  and  most  important  indication,  in  the  treatmcfii' 
chronic  gastritis,  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  As  the  disease  in  most  in- 
stances either  arises  from  irritating  ingesta,  or  is  sustained  by  them,  and  in 
all  instances  is  aggrovated  by  this  cause,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  fll^ 
ject  the  patient  to  strict  dietetic  regulations.  This,  indeed,  is  often  sll  UiAt 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  But  the  same  diet  is  not  applicjible  to  all  ecu* 
ditions  of  the  disease.  It  is  noce?isary,  in  regulating  it,  to  have  reference  to 
the  stage  and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  organ  inflamed  is  that  through  whioll  tkl 
Hj'steni  is  nourished,  and  that,  although  it  might  be  desirable  in  refeftimlo 
the  organ  alone  to  restrict  the  diet  most  rigidly,  yet  the  general  debility  in>y 
be  f^uch  as  to  preseut  still  stronger  claims  to  observance.  Besides,  the  sto- 
mach itself  may  be  injured  by  extreme  abstinence,  where  the  system  is  Bail- 
ing for  support.  Huch  are  the  sympathies  of  this  viscus  with  the  remaindtr 
of  tlie  body,  that  the  suffering  arisiug  from  deflcient  nutriment  in  every  put 
is  reflected  upon  it  with  especial  force,  and  the  stomach  may  thus  be  irritstod 
in  the  midst  of  stiirvation.  In  this  state  of  sympathetic  suffering,  it«  seere- 
tions  are  deranged,  and  themselves  become  an  additional  source  of  irritiliot. 
Hence,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  that  extreme  abstincneo  upon  whieh 
some  authors  have  insisted ;  and  patients  have  rapidly  improved  under  i 
nutritious  diet,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  abstemiousness.  No  preci»o  mle 
can  be  laid  down  for  all  circumstances,  except  that  in  evej*y  cane  ifae  food 
allowed  should  be  of  the  kind  most  easily  digested;  as  indigestible  fo<jd» 
whether  highly  nutritious  or  otherwise,  acts  as  a  powerful  irritADt  to  the  ifeo- 
niath.  AV^hen  the  inflammation  borders  on  the  acute,  and  a  slight  febrits 
ftction  exiata,  with  a  loss  of  appetite,  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  liquidi%  anfh 
as  solutions  of  tapioca,  eago,  arn^w-ront,  and  gum  arabic,  and  decocttoa  of 
barley,  should  be  exclusively  used.  If  the  disease  be  quite  chronic-t 
without  fever  on  the  one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  other,  a  more  nutri 
diet  waj  be  employed,  consisting  of  stale  bread,  crackers,  boilj^d  rice, 
and  gruels;  care  being  always  taken  that  the  solid  substiinces  should 
thoroughly  masticated.  In  cases  of  genera!  debility,  the  diet  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  milk  or  fresh  cream.  In  aome  instances,  greet 
advantage  will  accrue  from  restricting  the  patient  to  milk  exclusively.  This 
U  especially  useful  in  the  casea  attended  with  obstinate  vomiting.  The  milk 
may,  under  such  circumstaDces,  be  usefully  mixed  with  one-tbird,  or  one- 
half,  or  an  equal  bulk  of  lime-water.  1  have  found  few  means  so  e^eeiaal  in 
relieving  this  exceedingly  unpleasant  form  of  chronic  gastritifiy  as  thi^  es* 
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elusive  use  of  such  a  diet.  Patients  who  for  weeks  and  months  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  retain  a  meal,  and  who  have  been  rednced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
emaciation,  have  experienced  an  almost  immediate  change  for  the  better  under 
this  treatment  As  the  symptoms  improve,  bread  or  crackers  may  be  used 
with  the  milk  and  lime-water,  and  the  latter  ingredient  may  be  ^rradually 
omitted.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  a  more  nutritious  animal  diet 
sometimes  becomes  necessary.  Oysters  raw  or  roasted,  soft  boiled  eggs,  animal 
jellies,  the  white  flesh  of  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  mutton,  venison,  &c.,  may  be 
used ;  the  caution  being  always  observed  to  select*  only  those  meats  which  are 
easily  digested.  Boiled  meats  will  also  in  general  be  preferable  to  those 
cooked  in  other  modes.'  Of  course,  the  diet  will  be  varied  in  the  same  case 
according  to  the  indications;  and  it  will  generally  be  proper^  after  persevering 
for  a  considerable  time  with  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  allow  a  gradual 
improvement,  as  the  patient  is  found  to  bear  it.  Attention  should  always  be 
paid  to  the  calls  of  the  stomach ;  and,  when  the  patient  perseveringly  demands 
certain  articles  of  food,  even  though  they  may  seem  improper,  the  physician 
'  will  often  do  well  to  allow  their  use,  cautiously  at  first,  and  afterwards  freely,' 
should  they  be  found,  as  they  often  will  be,  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach. 

Alcoholic  drinks  should  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  avoided,  except  when 
the  habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  them  may  render  a  cautious  withdrawal 
of  them  advisable.  Coffee  and  tea  should  also  be  avoided;  at  least,  only 
black  tea  should  be  allowed,  and  that  weak.  The  patient  may  drink  infusion 
of  cocoa,  or  sweetened  milk  and  water  at  breakfast  and  tea.  On  the  whole, 
however,  cold  water  is  the  best  beverage.  Whatever  drink  may  be  allowed, 
it  should  be  -taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  distend  the 
stomach. 

By  the  means  above  mentioned,  without  the  aid  of  medicines,  cures  may 
often  be  effected ;  but  it  is  negessary  to  persevere  long,  and  to  guard  the 
patient  against  any  premature  relaxation  of  the  dietetic  plan.  A  single  de- 
Dauch,  or  indulgence  for  a  short  time  in  forbidden  food,  may  undo  the  work 
of  months.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  deep,  soli- 
tary ulcer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  adhere  rigidly  and  for  a  long 
time  to  these  rules  of  diet ;  and  the  food  especially  adapted  to  these  cases  is 
milk,  with  farinaceous  substances  finely  comminuted,  or  in  the  liquid  state. 
In  some  obstinate  cases,  attended  with  incessant  vomiting,  a  system  of  entire 
abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  the  strength  being  supported  by  nutri- 
tious enemata  of  soups,  with  or  without  an  opiate  addition,  has  sometimes 
proved  successful.  I  have  known  at  least  one  case  rescued  from  immediately 
impending  death  by  this  plan,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
ternally.    The  return  to  food  must  be  very  cautiously  regulated. 

Other  remedies,  however,  will  often  prove  useful  as  adjuvants.  Should 
the  local  symptoms  be  severe  and  the  pulse  strong,  blood  may  sometimes  be 
taken  from  the  arm  with  advantage ;  but  general  bleeding  is  very  rarely  re- 
quired. Perhaps  the  most  effectual  measure,  next  to  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  is  local  bleeding  from  the  epigastrium  by  leeches  or  cups.  Leeches 
are  generally  preferred ;  as  the  pressure  of  the  cups  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  occasionally,  than  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  large  numbers  of 
leeches  at  once.  Revulsion  by  means  of  small  blisters  on  the  epigastrium, 
frequently  repeated,  or  of  croton  oil  or  tartar-emetic  applied  so  as  to  pustu- 
late, is  often  highly  useful.  Should  the  tartar-emetic,  however,  sicken  the 
stomach,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  do  when  externally  applied,  it  should  be 
omitted.  Costiveness  must  be  obviated  by  means  of  laxatives,  or  cathartic 
enemata,  or  both  combined.     The  free  use  of  medicines  of  any  kind  by  the 
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stomach  is  injurious;  but  enemata  are  of  tbcmselTefl  tcarcelj  sufficiait  to 
meet  the  indication  to  evacuate  the  upper  as  well  aa  the  lower  boweU.  Ti»e 
gcDtlest  laxatives  ehould  be  selected  and  ^pariuglj  used.  Mains esta  Is  006 
of  the  best,  as  it  aDswers  the  purpose  of  an  antacid,  which  is  often  wani 
Rhubarbj  castor  oil,  and  the  SeidJitz  powder  may  also  be  employed. 
same  eud  may  often  be  advantageouelj  accomplished  by  t%  laxatiTe  diel 
bran  bread,  or  rye  mush,  or  of  stewed  fruit?  when  these  are  found  nol  to  ini- 
tale  the  stomach.  Attention  sliould  be  paid  to  the  akin.  Frictions  with  the 
tiei^h-brush,  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitemeat^ 
and  Banuel  next  the  skin  are  all  useful.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  at  bed-time 
aoDietioies  answer  a  good  purpose,  by  producing  perspiration,  as  well 
enabling  the  patient  to  ale f  p.  When  there  is  great  local  suffering  with 
ral  rc&tlesisuc^f  Email  doBe»  of  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may^ 
given  occaaionall)'  with  advantage;  but  care  is  always  requisite  to  v 
eBtablishtng  an  injurious  habit,  which  fhe  patient  may  have  difficolt/ 
breaking.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  recomraended  under  the  same  circvm- 
stances.  The  fc*et  tjliouid  be  kept  warm^  if  necessary,  by  rubefacient  ap]  " 
tions.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  vi&ceral  disease,  whether  functioi 
organic,  and,  in  the  female,  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function,  should 
rolieved  by  appropriate  remedies;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  probability 
of  injuring  the  stomach  by  irritating  medicines. 

When  the  measures  above  detailed  do  not  answer,  espceially  when  there  is 
reason  to  sujipect  the  exli^tence  of  ulcers,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  alterative 
remedies^  which  prove  so  useful  as  local  applications  in  similar  affections  of  the 
mouth  aud  fauces.  Sub- nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  tine, 
copper,  and  the  nilnite  and  oxide  of  silver,  have  all  been  usefully  emploj 
The  nitrate  of  silver  has  witljiu  a  few  years  attracted  considerable  a< 
tion,  and  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  th;in  were  formerly  thought  ad' 
ble.  From  one*quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  is  often  administered  two  or 
three  times  a  day  without  disadvantage.  Cures,  in  apparently  desperate  cise»f 
are  sometimes  obtained  by  nitrate  of  silver  thus  employed.  I  have  repet^ 
edty  seen  patients  rescued  by  thi.^  remedy,  for  whom  all  other  hope  bad  hem 
abandoned.  It  has  appecired  to  me  U)  be  peeufiarly  advantageous  in  tbxm 
cases,  frcfjuently  attended  with  vomiting,  in  whieb  the  tongue  is  smooth  and 
glospy,  as  if  deprived  of  the  papillary  structure,  1  cannot  loo  strongly  ex- 
press mj  conviction  of  its  great  usefulness  in  chronic  gastritis  of  this  cbaimc- 
ter.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  combine  the  meLallie  salts  with  small  doses 
of  opium,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Minute  doses  of  merourial  ptU, 
with  or  without  ipeeacuanha^  according  as  the  stomach  will  or  will 
toleriite  the  latter  medicine,  are  uIj^o  highly  useful,  A  groin  of  the  blue 
with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  ipecucuanhu,  may  be  repealed  every  two  or 
hours  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  are  very  slightly  touched. 

Tonics  in  ibe  advanced  stages  are  sometimes  useful,  probably  by  giving  to 
the  tissue,  relaxed  by  the  previous  iuilummation,  sufficient  ener|Qr  to  take  SB 
a  healthy  action,  and  resume  its  ordinary  functions.  The  chalybeates  and 
siuiple  bitters  should  he  preferred,  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oopaiba  hare  dbo 
bwn  recommended. 

In  *jttHrorrh*jctt^  which  is  often  rather  a  condition  consequent  upon 
vious  inflammation  than  itself  inflammatory,  the  treatment  by  tbe  mf 
alteratives  above  mentioned,  and  by  tonics,  is  peculiarly  applicable,     Sb 
symptoms  of  inflammatiou  exist,  they  should  be  combated  in  the  ordii 
manner.     Should  they  bo  absent,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced   by 
emetic  of  ipecac-uanha  followed  by  a  calomel  purge;  and  the  bowels  sho«ild 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  preparations  of  rhubarb  or  aloes^  or  a  wofatbiif- 
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tion  of  the  two.  The  vegetable  bittersT,  chalybeates^  and  mineral  adds  may 
be  nsed;  but  moet  confidence  is  generally  placed  in  the  unb-nitvate  of  Ins- 
muth  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  remedy  being  given  in  the  doee  of  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Opinm  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  may 
be  combined  with  the  mineral  salt«  to  relieve  pain  and  check  secretion. 
Copaiba  and  the  turpentines,  or  their  volatile  oil,  may  be  given  with  a  view 
to  their  alterative  action  on  the  raucous  membrane.  These  also  may  be  use- 
fully combined  with  opiates.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  nutntious  and 
digestible,  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances  and  animal  food. 

During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  in  every  form  of  chronic  gastritis, 
efforts  should  be  constantly  made  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reacting  inju- 
riously on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  excitement  from  this 
organ  by  diffusing  it  equably  over  the  whole  system.  Hence  the  importance 
of  regular  though  not  violent  exercise,  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxie-^ 
ties  of  business,  and  of  agreeable  mental  occupation.  A  complete  change  of 
floeae  often  proves  serviceable.  Excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
visits  to  the  springs  and  to  the  sea-shore,  sea  voyages,  and  a  residence  or 
travelling  abroad,  often  prove  effectual,  when  much  movement  is  not  contra- 
indicatedi  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  or  confirming  convalescence. 

Article  11/ 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Carcinoma  attacks  the  stomach  in  all  its  different  forms,  whether  of  scirrhus, 
medullary  cancer,  or  colloid  cancer.  The  notion,  at  one  time  entertained  by 
certain  pathologists,  that  these  tdmours  were  simply  the  result  of  infiamma- 
tion,  has  been  entirely  exploded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  mere  effects  of 
chronic  inflamnuition,  neglected  or  abused,  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
cancer ;  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  it  would  be  diflicult  or  impossi- 
ble to  determine,  upon  a  mere  inspectioa  of  the  diseased  parts,  especially  in 
scirrhous  cases,  to  which  of  these  complainte  they  should  be  referred.  But 
the  microscope  has  removed  the  difliculty,  so  far  as  post-mortem  examination 
is  concerned,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  many  of  the  cases  otherwise 
doubtful,  that  the  disease  is  true  scirrhus,  by  the  detection  of  the  proper 
cancer  cells. 

Sj^ptonu  and  DiagnosiM  — ^The  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  are  bo 
nearly  those  of  chronic  inflammation,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  two  complaints  during  life.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice  any 
other  characters  of  the  disease  than  those  to  which  some  value  has  been  at- 
tached in  reference  to  diagnosis. 

The  pain,  which  is  almost  always  experienced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  is  sometimes  excruciating,  varies  very  much  in  its  character.  Lancina- 
ting pains  have  been  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  as  of 
the  same  complaint  elsewhere ;  but  the  fiiet  has  been  well  ascertained,  that 
such  pains  occur  occasionally  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  are  by  no  means  present 
in  all  oases  of  cancer. 

Vomiting  is  a  very  common,  and  very  distressing  symptom ;  but  is  some- 
times wanting ;  and,  in  many  instances,  is  unfrequent  at  the  commencement. 
At  first,  the  patient  discharges  his  food  or  a  glairy  mucus ;  afterwards,  toge* 
ther  with  these,  sour,  bitter,  or  acrid  fluids;  and,  in  the  end,  not  unfrequently, 
blood,  or  a  black  matter  whieh  has  been  compared  to  soot  and  water,  or  to 
oo&e-gronndfl*    This  black  vomity  which  has  oeen  looked  on  as  characteristic, 
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is,  ]Q  fiict^  commoQ  to  cancer  and  cbroDie  gastritis.     Bat,  thongfa  not  »  oe?- 

taiD  sign^  the  character  of  the  vomiting  assists  in  forming  a  precise  dlafocas, 
and  sr>tDetiinea  points  >to  the  fteat  of  the  dL^eajie.  Thus,  when  the  food  ts  re- 
jected after  it  has  been  swallowed,  and  before  it  has  entered  the  stomach,  or 
when,  after  entering  the  stomach,  it  is  retained,  bnt  quickly  occasions  ex- 
ceasiTe  nausea  and  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  niuen^,  there  h  reajioii  to  aap* 
pose  that  the  cardiac  orifice  may  be  affected.  If  the  stomach  reject  tlmost 
everything  which  it  receives,  after  having  retained  it  for  8oae  time,  the 
probability  is  that  the  pyloms  ii$  occapied  by  a  cancerous  tumour,  and  tesists 
the  panage  of  the  chyme.  When,  after  frequent  vomiting,  the  patient  <9eiaea 
to  be  troubled  in  this  way,  but  is  seised  with  a  severe  and  exhau^ing  dir- 
rhoea,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  pylorus  has  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  passsage.  Generally  speak- 
ing, when  the  mucous  coat  has  become  disorganized,  there  is  1e$s  vomiting} 
as  the  sensibilities  through  which  this  action  is  excited  reside  chiefiy  in  that 
membrane.  The  bowels  are  usually  obstinately  constipated,  though  diarrb«eft 
aometimes  occurs  towards  the  close. 

The  cachectic  countenance  of  cancerous  patients  is  one  of  the  most  cbaraC' 
teristic  symptoms.  The  complexion  has  a  peculiar  yeUowish*wbit«,  waxen 
appeamuce,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  complaints. 

But  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptom  is  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  discovered  at  various  penods^  in  the  progress  of  the  comphiint,  and  of 
course  is  obvious  lo  proportion  to  the  emaciation.  It  is  most  readily  perceiv- 
able when  in  the  pylorus,  or  great  curratnre  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  vieinity  of  the  stomach  are  mncb  swol- 
len, and  other  tumours  lu  the  same  neighbourhood  may  be  mistaken  for  seir- 
rhus.  But,  when  the  tumour  is  as:so€ijited  with  the  other  symptoma  above 
mentioned,  there  cau  be  litlie  doubt  of  its  carcinomatous  character. 

The  progress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  its  duration,  are  tqtj  yariable* 
Sometimes  the  comptaiut  runs  its  course  in  a  few  months^  sometinies  con- 
tinues for  many  years.  Oceasioually  i6  appears  to  be  hi  tent  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  to  start  at  ooce  into  vigorous  actioo  ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting, 
in  which  the  symptoms  have  so  much  remitted  as  to  give  hope  of  cure,  bnl 
bave  again  returned  with  increased  seventy.  Death  usually  occurs  from  the 
eihaustion  of  combined  irritation  and  deficient  nutrition,  and  is  preceded  in 
general  by  great  emaciation,  and  a  long  and  wearisome  period  of  diversified 
suffering.  It  is  sometimes  bat^teued  by  ulcerative  openings  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  prnducing  peritooeal  inflammation.  The  tortures  of  hunger 
are  added  to  the  other  sufferings,  when  the  disease  affects  the  cardia. 

Anatomical  VhoracterR, — The  stomach  is  sometimes  much  contracted,  with 
thickened  coats,  and  sometimes  greatly  enlarged.  The  latter  is  apt  to  be  tbe 
case  when  the  pylorus  is  diseased.  Tbe  interior  surface  is  usually  covcrod 
with  a  brown  mucus.  The  cancerous  disjeuse  may  occupy  tbe  whole  atomaeh, 
or  any  part  of  it ;  but  is  most  frecjuent  at  the  two  orifices,  and  eepocially  at 
the  pjloric.  lb  is  sometimes  limited  by  these  orifices^  and  sometimeA  e^cttvda 
beyond  them  into  the  ccsophagus  or  duodenum.  The  appearaaceft  Tarj  wilk 
the  period  at  whieli  the  patient  dies,  and  with  tho  character  of- the  cancfroua 
affection.  In  scirrbus,  if  ulceration  has  not  taken  place,  the  inner  coats  of 
the  i*tomach  are  found  in  general  more  or  less  confounded  together,  iBto  a 
whieibh,  indurated,  semi-cRrtiiagioous  mass,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  aeYeill 
inches  iu  thickness.  The  peritoneal  coat  is  much  less  liable  to  be  affiMd 
than  tbe  others,  and  often  remains  free  from  disease.  Tbe  muscular,  lotieoiif, 
and  intervening  ceHultir  coats  may  often  be  reoognixed  in  a  stat«  of  grtater 
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or  less  alteration.     Sometimes  the  disease  is  coDfined  chiefly  to  the  submucous 
oellttlar  tissue,  and  sometimes  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Instead  of  this  thickening  of  the  coats,  the  disease  occasionally  consists  of 
a  roundish  mass  or  masses,  projecting  from  the  submucous  tissue,  or  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  into  the  stomach.  Instead  of  being  indurated  and  white,  the 
tomour  is  sometimes  of  a  soft  or  brain- like  consistence,  constituUnir  medullary 
cancer,  and  sometimes  red,  as  if  injected  with  blood,  resembling  fungus  hse- 
matodes.  In  another  form  of  the  disease,  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  are 
thickened,  and,^  instead  of  their  usual  structure,  present  numerous  cells  sepa- 
rated by  fibrous  partitions,  and  filled  with  .a  gelatinous  deposit.  This  is 
colloid  cancer. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  ulcers  are  found  with  hard,  elevated, 
and  reverted  edges,  and  a  surface  irregular  with  fungoid  excrescences,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  open  orifices  of  blood-vessels  of  considerable  magnitude. . 
They  are  found  in  different  stages  of  their  progress,  showing  a  disposition  to 
extend  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  not  unfrequently  perforating  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  In  this  case,  the  peritoneal  coat  has  often  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  of  other  neighbouring  organ,  the  substance  of 
which  is  thus  penetrated  by  the  disease,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  cancerous 
vleer.  Sometimes  the  adhesion  is  formed  with  the  colon  or  diaphragm,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  thus  escape  into  the  bowels  or  lungs.  Again, 
the  ulcer  is  seen  opening  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  ex- 
hibits the  marks  of  severe  peritoneal  inflammation.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  carcinomatous  afiection  has  extended  anteriorly  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  or  posteriorly  to  the  spine,  before  the  fatal  issue. . 

Caiuei, — Cancer  in  the  stomach  arises  probably  from  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  produce  cancer  elsewhere.  What  these  causes  are  is  uncertain. 
We  must  be  content  with  ascribing  the  result  to  a  peculiar  predisposition  or 
diathesis ;  but  of  the  origin  of  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  whatever  irritates  or  inflames  the  stomach  may  call  the  predisposition 
into  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  at  least  aggravated  by  such  in- 
fluences. The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  excesses  in  eating,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  which  are  often  administered  in  the 
early  stage  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  dyspepsia, 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  perhaps  call  it  prematurely  into  ex- 
istence. The  depressing  emotions  are  thought  to  favour  its  production;  and 
Napoleon,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

The  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  before  puberty,  and  seldom  occurs  until 
after  f^e  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  most  common  in  middle  liffe;  but  is  not 
onfrequent  in  the  old.     Males  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  females. 

Treatment — This  must  be  entirely  palliative.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  to  protract  life,  and  alleviate  suffering.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  regulate  the  diet  properly.  As  a  general  rule,  no  stronger 
drink  should  be  allowed  than  water,  and  spices  and  other  condiments  should 
be  avoided.  The  food  should  be  mild,  easily  digestible,  and  nutritious,  so  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  stomach  either  by  its  quality  or  quantity.  It  may  con- 
sist of  the  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  boiled  meats,  broths,  oysters, 
&0k  Nothing,  on  the  whole,  is  so  suitable  as  milk.  Large  quantities  either 
of  food  or  drink  should  not  be  taken  at  once.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  enemata,  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  skin  as  in  chronic  gastritis.  Acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  or  of  potassa,  or  by  lime-water  with  milk  as  food.  A  few  leeches 
occasionally  applied  xa  the  epigastrium,  and  revulsioa  towards  the  same  place 
by  means  of  rubefacients  or  epispastics,  will  sometimes  prove  useful  by  dimi- 
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Very  frequently  this  alterative  treatment  will  be  sufficient,  witliont  the  ante^ 
cedent  use  of  a  brisk  oatbartio. 

Irritation  flroin  the  Gastrio  Contents. — The  cases  are  very  nume- 
rous, in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  .irritating  substanceB 
oontained  in  it,  though  so  slieht  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The*  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  are  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  mere  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not.  exceeding  a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain,  or  cardi- 
algia,  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or.  spasmodic.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food.  This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
nausea,  and  occasional  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetid,  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
covered  with  a  clammy  mucus.  Among  the  sympathetic  affections  are  often 
supra-orbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  general  malaise, 
chilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
coma.  In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amounts  some- 
times  to  convulsions.  When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 
gastric  symptoms  are  usually  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  some  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 
After  a  variable  period,  either  fall  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  pass  downward  through  the  pylorus;  and,  in  both  cases,  prompt 
relief  is  obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  con« 
siderable  and  protracted,  the  depression  following  the  excitement  is  so  great 
aa  to  incapacitate  the  stomach,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  functions.  Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflamma- 
tion becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating;  indigestible  food;  substances  which  from 

idiosyncrasy  disagree  -with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro- 

docts  of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 

been  swallowed;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secretions 

of  the  stomach ;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum ;  worms  in  the 

stomach;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this  variety 

of  gastric  irritation.     There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation  of  these 

causes.     Thus,  indigestible  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the  stomach, 

acid  oT  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile  probably  to 

provoke  vomiting.    The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach  otherwise  healthy, 

iffU0  cause  be  sufficiently  intense;  but,  when  the  irritation  proceeds  from  sub- 

^ee  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating  heartily  when  the 

^  ach  is  iempomAlj  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise,  by  which  nervous 

^^      has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles.     The  character  of 

^^     ffendinf^  agent  may  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or  colour  of  the  matter 

11^0  9^      ^   \yy  eructation.     Worms  are  often  indicated  by  a  sense  of  choking, 

^^  e^  uen^  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  as  if  there  were  some  foreign  body 

j^  tb®  ^^^^j/.- — This  is  very  simple.  In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of  a 
^^^^  '^  diet  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  severer  cases,  the 
f^^y  '^l^'^t.ual  remedy  is  an.  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
^470t  ^"^^^jjtB  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffix 
\0X^ 
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mshmg  iDflammation.  To  relieve  the  pain  or  locol  distress,  to  quiet  irrii 
tion,  and  promote  eleep,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  aeodyneaj  and  the  pre] 
rations  of  opium  are  the  most  effectual.  The  salts  of  morphia,  or  the  bla 
drop,  are  probably  the  best  of  these  for  the  purpose.  The  extracts  of  hemli 
and  henbane,  and  lactucarium  tnaj  be  used  as  adjuvants  of  opium,  or  a»  sub- 
stitutes. Sometimes  it  is  best  to  administer  opium  or  laudanum  bj  pnemjiY 
or  to  sprinkle  acetate  of  morphia,  iu  powder,  upon  a  raw  blistered  surface  in 
the  epigastrinm, 

Article  III 

lERITATION  OP  STOMACH, 

By  this  term  is  meant  any  morbi'J  excitement  of  the  stomach,  not  amount- 
ing to  inflammation*  Instances  of  Jisorder  of  this  kind  are  excecdinglj  coin- 
mon,  although  not  usually  assi>ciated  by  writers  under  this  name,  and  often 
too  much  neglected  in  practical  treatise*.  Though  seldom  in  itiwlf  dinger- 
oud,  irritation  of  stomach  is  in  many  of  its  forms  very  dietressiog  to  the 
patient,  and,  if  not  arrested,  often  terminates  in  gastritis,  either  chronic  or 
acute.  It  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  on  the  tissue  or 
function  affected,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  previous  condition  of  ihe 
stomach  or  the  system.  It  sometimes  affects  the  organic  functions  capeciaH; 
sometimes  the  nervous  exclusively,  and  britb  at  the  same  time.  Though  ofl 
merely  the  anteeedent  of  inflammatiou  of  the  stomach,  or  frequently  a  secow 
ary  or  atteudnnt  affection  of  other  diseases,  it  yet  has  in  numerous  instances 
an  independent  existence,  and  therefore  rer|tiires  an  independeni  eonaidAr^ 
tton,  I  shall  treat  of  its  difierent  forms  first  in  relation  to  the  causes,  and 
secondly  in  relation  to  the  phenomeua.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  somo 
repetition,  but  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  Relation  to  itM  Cau^e^ 

Irritation  from  CoDgeBtiDn  of  the  Portal  Veins. — From  a 

slu^i^h  state  of  the  porlul  capillaries  of  the  liver,  or  from  other  causes,  ibt 
blood  fref|uently  accumulates  in  the  veins  which  supply  the  vena  portarum, 
and  rrmserjuenlly  in  the  capillar Ses  of  the  stomach,  which  is  eiLcited  iato 
morbid  action  by  the  unusual  amount  of  stimulus.  The  affection  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fulness,  weif^bt,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.  The  appetite  is  somewhat  impaired,  the  tongue  often 
slightly  furred  near  the  root,  the  stools  scanty,  or  light  cohmred  from  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  the  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  and  the  mind  irritable  or 
depressed,  and  disposed  to  view  everything  in  a  gloomy  light.  The  condi* 
tion  is  one  of  those  to  whtcb  the  name  of  bilious  complaint  is  often  vagydj 
applied.  It  is  a  frequent  antecedent  to  bilious  feverp,  ehulera  morbus,  jaun* 
dice,  and  vomitiug  of  blood;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  thc^e 
diseases  might  often  he  prevented  by  it^  timely  treatment.  It  oecun  mosi 
communly  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  weather, 
hut  is  found  at  all  seasons.  A  full  dose  of  the  compound  oatbartio  plU,  or 
other  active  purgative  combination  oontfiining  calomel  or  the  mercurial  piJKi 
with  a  farinaceous  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  will  frequently  remove  the  eomphiint. 
Should  the  hepatic  secretion  not  be  sufEcieutly  restored  in  this  way,  a  mer* 
curial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  by  a 
mild  laxative  in  the  morning;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  until  the  passages  indicate  that  the  liver  is  acting  freely* 
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YomitiDg,  which  is  incessaot  and  excesnive,  so  that  the  patient  can  retain 
scarcely  anything  npon  the  stomach.  The  tongne  is  generally  clean,  or  hnt 
slightly  furred,  and  the  appetite  yery  variable,  being  in  some  cases  wholly 
wanting;  and  in  others  unimpaired.  Occasionally  slight  febrile  symptoms 
appear.  The  duration  is  altogether  uncertain,  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  only, 
sometimes  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  or  years.  It  is  obvious  that  those 
cases  must  be  the  most  obstinate,  which  depend  on  organic  disease  of  the  spine. 
Such  cases  are  easily  recognized.  So  also  are  those  in  which  the  spine  is 
painful  on  being  pressed,  in 'the  region  opposite  to  the  stomach.  The  most 
obscure  cases  are  those  in  which  the  ganglia  or  nervous  plexuses  are  the  source 
of  the  mischief.  These  roust  always  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  doubtful  gastric  affections,  to  make  pressure  on  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrsd ;  as  very  often  a  seat  will  thus  be  discovered  for  the 
eff^tual  application  of  remedies; 

Treatment — This  must  be  directed  especially  to  the  spine.  It  will  be  vain, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  address  remedies  to  the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may 
be  obtained  from  anodynes,  especially,  according  to  M.  Barbier,  f^om  the  pre- 
parations of  codeia,  when  the  solar  plexus  is  the  source  of  irritation ;  but  the 
symptoms  return  with  undiminished  force  upon  the  suspension  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  most  effectual  remedy  is  leeching  or  cupping  upon  the  spine,  at 
the  point  where  tenderness  is  discovered  upon  pressure.  Almost  instant  relief 
is  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  often,  however,  necessary  to  repeat 
the  local  bleeding,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  before  a  cure  is  accom- 
plished. When  the  complaint  does  not  yield  to  this  remedy,  blisters  may  be 
applied  over  the  spine  at  the  spot  affected ;  and,  in  cases  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, pustulation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  sustained  for  a  considerable 
time,  will  be  found  very  useful.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  setons,  issues,  or 
moxa  may  become  advisable.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
Biibstances,  as  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  rice,  gruels,  &c.,  in  acute  cases; 
but,  when  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  the  light  and  most  digestible  kinds  of 
animal  food  may  be  em  ploy  od.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regularly  open  by 
mild  aperients  or  enemata. 

Irritation  from  Sympathy. — Such  is  the  connexion  between  the  sto- 
mach and  other  parts  of  the  system,  that  it  suffers  more  or  less  with  almost 
every  severe  disease  wherever  seated.  Thus,  it  is  one  of  the  first  organs  to 
participate  in  that  general  movement  denominated  fever,  no  matter  what  may 
be  its  origin.  A  violent  injury  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  But  the  organs  with  which  the  stomach 
appears  to  have  the  closest  connexion,  are  the  brain,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  function,  especially  the  uterus. 
Of  the  phenomena,  however,  which  arise  through  sympathy  with  these  organs, 
as  well  as  of  the  requisite  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here; 
aa  they  will  be  fully  considered  under  other  heads. 

2.  In  Relation  to  the  Phenomena. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  gastric  irritation  also  in  the  varieties  afforded  by 
its  varying  phenomena.  These  frequently  occur  separately,  or  in  distinct 
groups,  having  the  aspect  of  distinct  diseases,  and  as  such  are  sometimes 
treated  of  by  authors.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  variously  mingled  to- 
gether, and  that  they  not  unfrequently  occur  merely  as  symptoms  of  other 
diseases ;  but,  as  they  also  frequently  appear  more  or  less  isolated,  and  are 
the  most  striking  object  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  a  separate  consideration. 

Cardlalgia. — ^This  term  is  often  confounded  whh  goMtrodynia  and  ga^ 
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trahjia^  ond,  from  its  ori^^n  {xa^hta,  and  ctxyof),  would  appear  to  fngoifj 
nn thing  more  thiin  pain  about  the  cardiac  orifiee.  But  it  i»  also  frequcntlj 
used  as  synoDymoui?!  witlj  heftrthum;  aud  it  will  be  found  convenient  t4)  re- 
strict its  application  to  th^it  painful  feeling  of  Leat  or  burning,  which  sooft^n 
Bttends  inflaiDmation  nr  irriiation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mcmbrflue.  This 
sensation  may^  indeed,  be  cnnsidcred  as  chnracteristic  of  inflammation  or  ras- 
eulnr  irritation  of  the  Rtomach,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  nervous  irrilatioQ. 
I  It  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  acrid  matters  in  the 

stomachy  and  has  been  looked  upon  almost  as  diagnostic  of  acidity.  It  is  to 
be  relieved,  of  course,  by  the  remedies  calculated  to  cure  the  pathological 
condition  of  which  it  is  a  symptom, 

Qastralgia. —  Gasfroth/nia, — These  terms,  as  their  origin  iodicates,  tim- 
ply  imply  pain  in  the  stomach.  I  employ  them  t^  express  pure  or  simple 
pain,  without  those  complications  of  morbid  sensation  which  so  often  occur  in 
stomachic  aiFcctiona*  This  is  not  un frequently  present  in  gastritis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic;  but  it  is  also  very  often  purely  nervous,  without  any  appre- 
ciable vascular  disease  j  in  other  words,  is  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  In 
this  light  I  now  prnp*)se  to  consider  it. 

Catt»f'». — Gasitralgia  may  proceed  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  gout  or  rheumatism  affecting  the  stomach,  or  from 
certain  not  very  accurately  defined  conditions  of  the  system,  which  constitute 
a  predisposition  to  neuralgia  in  general.  It  not  unfrec|ueutly  occurs  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  debility  from  other  causes,  such  at 
meagre  diet,  impaired  digestion,  profuse  evacuations,  and  especially^  the  loss 
)  of  blood.     Anemic  and  hysterical  females  arc  very  subject  to  it.     Anxiety  of 

mind,  and  the  habitual  influence  of  strong  and  contending  emotions,  frequently 
act  as  predisposing  causes.  When  the  predisposition  exists,  the  slightest 
cause  Id  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  pain.  Any  disturbing  emotion,  any  local 
affection  which  may  react  sympathetically  on  the  stomach,  even  the  mildest 
I  articles  of  food  or  of  drink,  arc  capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm, 

I  Diot/nofiiM. — The  only  affection  with  which  pure  gastralgia  is  liable  to  bt 

^^^^H  eon  founded  is  inHammation  of  the  stomach.  It  wants  the  febrile  symptomt, 
^^^^Kihe  great  prostration,  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  steady  course  which 
^^^^■tnark  acute  gastritis,  for  Mdiich,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  From 
^^^^fthe  chronic  form  of  the  dii^easc  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished  :  the 
^^^^  Bymptoms  in  the  latter  being  »q  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  '  5 

^f        precise  comparison  applicable  to  all  cases.     No  one  symptom  in  thr  g 

r  catalogue  can  be  considered  as  uniformly  diagnostic;  hut  the  whole,  laken 

^^  together,  will  lead  almost  always  to  a  correct  conclusion^ 

^K  The  pain  in  gastrulgia  is  u.sually  severe,  uncomplicated,  and  often  capri- 

^F  cious,  occurring  irregularly,  and  Bonietimes  leaving  the  patient  altogether  for 
'  a  time.     Instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  often  relieved  by  pressure,  though 

'  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.     In   chronic  gastritis,  it  is  usually  dull,  ufteii 

complicated  with  burning  or  other  disordered  sensation,  more  steady,  seldom 
being  entirely  wanting,  and  almost  always  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  the  former  affection,  the  appetite,  though  variable,  ib  oftim 
undiminished,  vomiting  and  excessive  thirst  unusual,  and  digestion  frequenUy 
as  vigorous  as  in  health ;  in  the  latter,  the  appetite  usually  suffers,  naoae* 
and  vomiting  arc  not  uncommon,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  annoyed  with  thiialf 
and  digestion  is  almost  always  impaired.  The  tongue  in  gastralgia  ia  nol  ua- 
frequcntly  healthy,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  puise  rjuite  undisturbed ;  whU«|  ID 
ohruuic  gastritis,  though  the  same  condition  of  these  parts  may  sometimes  ejtill^ 
the  contrary  is  more  freipiently  the  case.  The  neuralgic  affection  may  W 
attended  with  various  sympathetio  nervooi  disturbancesi  such  as  dyvpnoi, 
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palpitation,  restlessness,  morbid  Tigilance,  &c. ;  bat  wants  the  extreme  ema- 
ciation and  hectic  symptoms  which  mark  the  advanced  stage^of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  spirits  in  both  are  usually  depressed,  but  in  gastralgia  are  more 
ramble,  being  czcessiyely  low  during  the  paroxysms,  and  again  bright  and 
cheerful  when  the  pain  remits  or  retires.  Dot  and  stimulating  drinks  gene- 
rally aggravate  chronic  gastritis,  while  they  often  relieve  gastralgia.  In  both, 
constipation  is  an  almost  constant  attendant,  unless  the  case  is  complicated 
with  chronic  enteritis,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  inflamma- 
tory than  in  the  nervous  affection.  Not  unfrequently  the'  two  affections  are 
combined  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  is  thus  obscured.  In  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  safest  to  treat  the  disease  as  chronic  inflammation,  and,  if  the  mea- 
aures  employed  fail,  then  to  address  our  remedies  to  the  neuralgic  condition. 

Treatment. — The  most  urgent  indication,  in  severe  cases,  is  for  immediate 
relief  from  pain.  For  this  purpose,  anodynes  must  be  used  internally,  and  a 
strong  impression  made  upon  the  epigaaitrium  by  rubefacient  or  epispastio 
applications.  Opium,  or  some  one  of  its  preparations,  is  the  most  efficient 
anodyne;  but  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna,  extract 
of  hemp,  lactucarium,  and  chloroform,  separate  or  combined,  may  often  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  con- 
Btant  impression  for  a  considerable  lime.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  might 
sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Great  relief  is  asserted  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  powdered  charooal;  but  the  pain,  in  these  instances,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  irritant  matters  in  the  stomach.  According  to  Dr.  Belloc,  the 
best  form  of  charcoal  is  that  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  poplar.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  several 
times  a  day.  Where  a  sudden,  but  fugitive  external  impression  is  desired,  a 
sinapism  should  be  applied  over  the  stomach ;  when  the  impression  is  to  be 
more  permanent,  a  blister  of  Spanish  fifes.  Both  indications  may  be  met  by 
the  use  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Advantage  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  sprinkling  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  over  the  blistered  surface, 
deprived  of  the  cuticle. 

A  second  indication  is  to  change  that  condition,  whether  of  the  stomach 
or  of  the  system,  upon  which  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  depends. 
When  the  gastralgia  is  associated  with  debility,  as  in  convalescence  from 
febrile  diseases,  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tonics.  I 
have  seen  the  affection  speedily  give  way  to  the  pure  vegetable  bitters,  or  to 
quinia.  The  former  may  be  given  in  infusion  with  aromatics,  and  a  little 
senna  or  rhubarb.  The  latter  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  when  the  disease 
is  regularly  intermittent  In  anemic  cases  the  chalybeates  are  preferable. 
The  alterative  mineral  tonics  have  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  disease. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Johnson ;  but  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  has  been  more  employed.  The  latter  preparation  should  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains  three  times  a  day.  All  these  reme- 
dies may  be  advantageously  combined  with  opium  or  the  narcotic  extracts. 
It  should  always  be  ascertained  whether  the  disease  is  connected  with  spinal 
irritation,  and  if  so,  the  remedies  slfould  be  applied  accordingly.  (See  page 
555.)  If  it  be  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  origin,  in  addition  to  other  measures^ 
stimulant  applications  should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  To  meet  this  same 
indication,  all  those  means  should  be  employed  which  are  requisite  for  con- 
firming the  general  health,  such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  in  well- 
ventilated  apartments,  and  in  summer  upon  mattrasses  instead  of  feather- 
beds,  relaxation  from  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  business,  and  cheerful 
society  and  agreeable  reoneation  when  attainable.    Great  advantage  will  often 
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accnio  fmtn  visits  to  tlie  wutering-place?,  a  sea-vojagc,  or  a  protraeted  jtmr- 
ney  or  rcsiidence  abroad.  Scn-biitbing,  or  the  occasional  use  of  the  sbower- 
bath  I  may  be  added  to  the  other  measures. 

Ill  order  to  avoid  sources  of  irritation,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  rega- 

Dtcd.     The  rules  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  djfvpepsii, 

are   applicable  in   the  present  caf^e.     Advant^ige  is  Foraetimcs  experienced 

from  fstimnlufing  drinks,  as  a  little  bramly  and  water  during  me^ils;  but  the 

iinrsd  hazfird  is,  on  the  wholc^  greater  than  any  probiible  benefit. 

Pyrosis. —  Wfttf^rbrmh, — The  term  pyrosis  has  been  differently  em- 
ployed, sometimes  to  signify  merely  a  burniug  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
l#ometimes  as  the  title  of  a  pcfuliar  affection  usually  eiilled  waterbmsh,  I 
Ltfollow  the  extimpie  of  Oullen,  whose  authority  htk&  almost  fixed  the  meaning 
Vof  the  words  among  English  and  American  physieiiins,  in  using  the  term 
Lcardialgia  for  the  former  purpose,  and  pyrosis  excliLsively  for  the  latter; 
talthough  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  application  of  the  words  is  noi  tap- 
kported  by  their  derivation.  Cullen*s  deseription  of  tho  disorder  now  uodier 
Leonslderatioti  has  scarcely  been  improved  by  8ubsec|neDt  writers. 

Pyrosis  usually  occurs  in  paroxysms.  It  commeaccs  with  a  aenite  of  coo- 
^fitriction  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  atomaeh,  which  is  increased  by  ao  attempi 
^tti  assume  the  erect  posture,  and  thus  causes  the  patient  to  lean  forward. 
J  The  pain  ia  often  very  severe,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  burning  len- 
Lgation.  After  a  while,  the  patient  discharges  by  eructation  oonsiderabk 
kCjuantities  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  is  generally  quite  tajiteless,  though 
Ifiomctimes,  probably  from  accidental  causes,  sour  or  acrid.  Under  this  &• 
►.charge,  the  pain  gradually  lessens,  and  ultimately  ceases  altogether.  The 
I  fluid  is  not  usually  thrown  off  at  onee,  but  by  repeated  eructations,  whioh 
Lcontinue  for  a  considerable  time.  The  attacks  most  commonly  occmr  in  llie 
i^iorning  or  fnrenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  often  also  at  otbtr 
iLperiods*  When  they  have  once  occurred,  they  are  apt  to  be  repeated  at  Tary- 
nng  intervals  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  is  dfiin 
L  exempt  from  dyspeptic  or  other  morbid  gastric  symptoms,  thus  proving  that 
[the  aftection  is  not  cssentitilly  dependent  upon  dyspepsia,  or  chronic  infiam- 
LiDation  of  the  stomach,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  thofe  discaaea. 
Cfitise^. — The  causes  of  pyrosis  are  not  well  understood.  It  occurs  moai 
equently  among  those  who  are  meagerly  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge 
in  spirituous  liquors.  Hence,  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  Scotland  and  Ir*> 
Inland,  where  the  lower  classes  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  hate 
^been  in  the  habit  of  using  whiskey  freely.  Linmeus  mentions  that  it  is  ptt- 
.valent  in  Lapland^  and,  according  to  Ih.  Magnus  Muss,  of  Stockholm,  it  is 
very  common  throughout  Sweden,  so  as  to  be  a  real  national  sconrge,  from 
^1rhich  few  of  the  lower  classes  escape.  The  author  ascribes  it  to  the  abuse 
[lof  spirits,  and  the  habitnal  use  of  indigestible  food.  {Archives  Gin.,  5e  s^., 
i.  519.)  But  it  is  confined  to  no  class,  nor  to  any  particnlar  mode  of  life. 
It  seldom,  however,  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  people,  and  is 
J  more  common  in  women  than  men.  According  to  Culien,  its  attacks  maj 
[•be  brought  on  by  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  by  any  ooosidil^- 
Lble  emotion  of  the  mind,  but  for  thelnost  part  occur  without  an j  ktMyw 
I, exciting  cause.  Any  cause  c^ilculated  to  disturb  the  stomach,  inde^tcndently 
of  diet,  may  occasionally  induce  an  attack,  as  pregnancy,  mental  anxiety,  Ac. 
Nature. — ^As  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  we  may  infer  from  the  symp- 
Itoms  that  it  is  a  combination  of  gastralgia  with  vascular  irritation  of  the 
Linucous  membrane,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  relieved  at  each  attack  by  a 
Lcopious  elimination  of  fluid  from  the  cxhalant  vessels  of  the  stomach.  The 
Lpain  docs  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  fluid,  which  ia 
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usually  quite  bland;  but  to  be  reliered  by  tbe  prodactioD  of  tbe  fluid.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  cardialgia,  in  which  the  uneasiness  is  ex- 
cited by  the  irritating  character  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
affections,  however,  may  co-exist,  especially  in  dyspeptic  cases;  and  in  such 
we  may  have  the  burning  pain,  and  acrid  or  sour  discharges,  along  with  the 
paroxysms  of  pyrosis.  The  complaint  is  confounded  by  some  writers  with 
gastrorrhcea,  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  But,  in  the  latter,  the  discharge  is 
mucous,  and  proceeds  probably  from  the  mucous  follicles,  either  inflamed,  or 
in  that  relaxed  condition  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  pain  may  bo  relieved  by  opiates  or  other'  narcotics,  as  in 

fastralgia,  conjoined  if  necessary  with  revulsive  applications  to  the  epigastrium, 
f  the  liquid  discharges  be  sour,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  united  with  the  anodyne.  But  this  treat- 
ment i^  only  palliative.  The  curative  processes  must  be  applied  in  the  intervals. 
If  chronic  gastritis  exist,  the  measures  should  first  be  directed  to  the  cure  of 
that  affection.  If  there  be  no  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be  put  upon 
the  course  of  treatment,  as  respects  medicine,  regimen,  and  modes  of  life,  appli- 
cable to  dyspepsia.  Some  particular  remedies,  however,  have  been  recommended 
as  especially  useful  in  this  affection.  Among  these  the  most  prominent  is  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  given  as  directed  under  gastralgia.  Nitrate  of  silver  may 
also  be  employed  with  prospect  of  advantage.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  the  vegetable  astringents,  have  been  recommended.  Linnaous  speaks 
favourably  of  nux  vomica.  This  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three 
times  a-day,  or  its  active  principle  strychnia,  in  the  dose  of  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixth  of  a  grain.  Much  may  be  expected  from  sulphate  of  quinia  freely 
administered,  in  cases  entirely  free  from  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Dr. 
Caldwell  states  that  he  has  known  cures  effected  by  the  use  of  lime-water  and 
milk,  with  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  (Notes  to  Vullen's  First  Lines.) 

Spasm  of  the  Stomach. —  Cramp  of  the  Stomach. — By  these  terms 
is  meant  any  painful  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
The  ordinary  peristaltic  movement  may  become  painful,  in  consequence  of  an 
inflamed  or  highly  sensitive  state  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  parts  moved 
by  its  contractions.  In  such  oases,  the  affection  is  not  spasmodic.  Spasm  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  ordinary  healthy  con- 
traction, that  a  similar  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  docs  to  their  voluntary 
movements.  These  are  often  painful  without  being  spasmodic,  as  for  example 
■in  rheumatism.  To  constitute  spasm  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  contraction  should  not  only  be  painful,  but  unusual,  either  in  degree 
or  direction.  This  disorder  is  very  analogous  to  gastralgia ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  unusual  movement  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
conditions,  however,  often  co-exist. 

'  Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  pain  and  stricture  or 
contraction  in  the  epigastrium,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  a  remission  or 
complete  intermission  of  pain  in  the  intervals.  The  stomach  sometimes  feels 
as  if  drawn  towards  the  back,  sometimes  as  if  gathered  into  a  ball.  The  pain 
varies  somewhat  in  position,  being  diffused  over  the  epigastrium,  or  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it,  according  as  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  is  affected. 
Sometimes  it  extends  up  into  the  breast,  when  the  oesophagus  participates  in 
the  spasm.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  holds  himself  in  a  bent 
position.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  so  far  from  being  increased,  is  ordinarily 
somewhat  relieved  by  pressure  from  without,  although,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  spasm,  the  stomach  is  left  sore  and  tender  to  external  impression.  This 
is  an  important  fact  in  reference  to  diagnosis.  All  violent  spasmodic  action 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  tenderness,  as  if  the  part  had 
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eeu  severely  pinched.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastrinm,  therefore,  FeiDaiaiiij; 
t^ftcr  a  paroxysm  of  gastric  i^pasnii  must  not  be  considered  as  an  evidenC'e 
linfiummHticiij.  The  pain  is  in  various  degree?*,  from  a  slight  fugitive  affectii 
Which  jifiiretiy  merits  notiee,  up  to  the  mostviolent  of  which  the  human  fmi 
susceptible.  Periijips  no  phjsical  agony  Ib  greater  than  ihat  of  tho  R-veretl 
ppasm  of  the  stomach.  Strong  itnd  determined  men  sometimes  scream  un^Jtr 
(ItH  violence.  In  mnderaie  cases^  little  fiympathcCic  disturhance  of  aii}'  kind  19 
experienced  ;  the  pulse  and  skin  both  reiiiaiDing  nearly  in  their  ordinary  stale. 
^Bat,  when  the  spas^m  is  violent,  a  shmk  is  extended  through  the  nerTous 
entres  to  the  whole  system,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  results  from  a 
[  iuddeu  and  severe  injury,  Tbe  skin  becomes  cool  and  clammy,  a  cold  swett 
.stands  upoo  the  brow,  and  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  strength  m  as  soroetimea  to 
•  become  fluttering,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  Indeed  the  shock  is  ocseasioiially 
. fatal  ^  the  vital  actions  ceasing  entirely,  under  tbe  tremendous  Cuncentraticm 
jii^f  nervous  energy  io  the  stomach.  Thus,  death  sometimes  occura  from  tbe 
Lcficcts  of  indige&lible  fixid^or  of  gout  translated  from  some  other  organ  to  the 
k^itomach.  Nausea  aud  vomiting  are  not  usual  concomitants  of  spae$m  of  the 
^Stomach,  unless  wben  the  latti^r  depends  upon  some  offending  matter  in  the 
Ltiscus.  Id  !?uch  cases,  the  nausea  is  experienced  between  the  paroxysms,  be- 
long replaced  during  iheir  continuance  by  tbe  more  violent  sensatinn.  Id  tbe 
Lttct  of  vomiting;  the  stomach  often  contracts  spasm odicallyj  and  occasions  ei- 
(erucittting  pain. 

Catiscn. — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  coat  may  throw  the  musenlar  syiD- 

t  pathetically  into  spasm,  especially  when  tbe  re  \^  n  t^trong  prediepopition  to  thai 

Kmffection.     Hence,  it  is  frec|uently  caused  by  iDdigestible  food,  such  as  boiled 

|,i»bbtigo,  cucuinbers,  lobsters,  &c. ;  by  substances  which  disagree  with  the  s(0- 

fanach  in  conscfjuence  of  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  by  irritating  matters  in  the  stomaciif 

vhetber  the  result  of  ulteration  in  the  food  or  of  secretion,  na  acid  in  exceM, 

crid  gastric  juiio,  aud  bile  regurgitating  from  the  duodenum.     Id  all  these 

.  <5aBes,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  in  tlie  intervals  between  the  spasms,  and  oct^ 

.fiionul  LructiilionHor  abortive  efforts  to  vomit,  will  sometimes  serve  to  iDdicafee 

I  the  nature  of  tbe  cauf^e.     Another  cninmon  cause  is  a  collection  of  air,  eitlMT 

txesultiog  fruui  tbe  fermenting  food,  or  from  a  secretory  act  of  tbe  etoraach. 

>  This  will  ofttu  be  indicated  by  belching.     Spasm  of  the  stomach  may  be  oc- 

•ea^ioned  alj^o  by  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  by  irritation  of  tbe 

r«pinal  marrow  or  sympathetic  nerve,  by  gout  or  rheumatism,  by  oold  eitdf* 

[/Hally  iipplk'd,  CBpecially  to  the  extremities,  and  by  very  cold  water  taken  into 

tbe  stouiHch,  wben  the  body  is  overheated  or  perspiring.     In  many  persons, 

r  a  strung  predisposition  to  the  affection  exists.     We  find  it  especiaJty  in  thoM 

.<lebilittit4?d  by  improper  indulgences,  irregular  modes  of  life,  the  long  contititt- 

auce  of  dejirc.s>ing  emotions,  or  cert^iiu  cbronic  disorders  affecting  pr;irticularly 

^tbe  nervous  system.     Hystericjil  females,  and  gouty  and  dyspeptic  individual 

[•are  peculiarly  subject  to  it.     Wben  tbe  predisposition  exists  stronjrlv,  rc!7 

^alight  causes  are  sufficient  to  bring  tt  into  action.     The  least  in  .f 

.diet,  or  uiiy  unuaual  etnotian,  e.^pcciully  of  an  agitating  character,  e  til 

ciatiiin  without  emofii>n^  may  nerve  as  an  exciting  cause.     1  have  beard  of 

kit  woman,  in  wliom  the  smell  of  an  apple  wad  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  ef 

liipasm  in  the  i$tomach. 

TrrutmmL — This  must  vary  with  the  cause,  and  the  precise  measures  iiece»- 
ary  will  be  indicated  in  connexion  with  tbe  complaints  of  which  this  affbottim 
i^is  an  accriiiipuniuteut.     It  will  be  suthcient  here  to  point  out  the  remediee  in 
,  generdl  way.     If  the  spasiu  proceed  from  offending  matters  in  tbe  stoinacbi 
specially  from  undigefitcd  ftjod,  these  should  be  evacuated  by  un  enteiie  of 
iipccacuanba,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  cathartic.     When  LheafBO- 
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tion  is  not  severe,  tt  will  be  sufficieDt,  instead  of  the  emetic,  to  administer  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum.  If  the  offending  matter  be  acid,  magnesia 
or  other  antacid  should  be  given  ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.  After  vomiting,  if  that 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  if  not,  immediately,  recourse  must  he  had  to 
anodynes.  Ixi  severe  cases,  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent 
dose  of  laudanum,  black-drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  tor  hour  till  relief  is  obtained.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  cathartic  or  antacid, 
when  either  of  these  may  be  considered  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  all  in- 
flammation, or  high  vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  certain  stimulants, 
especially  the  nervous,  such  as  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  ether,  musk,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  ammonia,  may  be  usefully  conjoined  with  the  anodyne.  If  the 
spasm  be  caused  or  accompanied  by  flatus,  the  aromatics  may  be  freely  used,  as 
the  essence  of  peppermint,  spearmint,  or  pennyroyal,  ginger  tea,  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. 
External  applications,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  under  gastralgia,  should 
never  be  neglected.  The  most  efficient,  on  the  whole,  is  a  sinapism  of  pure 
mustard.  Obstinate  spasm  of  the  stomach  has  yielded  immediately  to  the 
revulsion  produced  by  a  large  eupping-glass  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  When 
there  is  evidence  of  considerable  vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
disease  is  inflammatory,  it  is  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  in 
some  cases  to  bleed  largely.  Cups  or  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  super- 
added, or  substituted,  according  to  circumstances.  When  portal  congestion  or 
hepatic  disease  exists,  the  anodyne  remedies  should  be  united  with,  or  followed 
by,  a  dose  of  calomel.  Should  the  spine  be  in  fault,  the  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  that  part.  (See  page  555.)  In  gouty  and  ^rheumatic  cases,  the 
irritation  should  be  invited  to  the  extremities  oy  rubefacient  applications.  To 
relieve  the  predisposition  to  spasm,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  system^  and  the  particular  state  of  the  stomach.  The 
measures  recommended  in  gastralsia  will  be  found  useful  here. 

Nausea  and  Vomltfiig.— The  stomach  throws  up  its  contents  in  two 
different  modes;  Jirsty  by  regurgitation  or  eructatiouy  which  is  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  and  secondly,  by  vomiting , 
which  is  the  result  of  various  combined  involuntary  movements,  made  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  former  is  not  essentially  a  morbid 
action,  as  it  often  occurs  in  health.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following 
observations  refer. 

Phenomena, — Vomiting  is  very  generally,  though  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  peculiar  condition  denominated  nausea,  or  sickness  of  stomach.  This  is 
a  distressing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach,  unattended  with  pain, 
and  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  description.  It  is  accompa- 
nied, in  various  decrees,  with  a  feeling  of  general  languor  and  debility,  a 
small,  feeble,  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pde,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  mus- 
cular relaxation,  rigors  and  trembling,  sunken  features,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  probably  also  of  bile.  At  different  periods  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nausea,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  hours,  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  contract  suddenly  and  convulsively  upon  the 
Stomach,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  also  contracts ;  while  the  oesophagus, 
wbich  is  ordinarily  in  a  state  of  constriction  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  relaxes  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  gastric  contents  upwards.  All  these  move- 
ments are  simultaneous.  In  some  instances  the  oesophagus  appears  to  relax 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all;  aad  then  those  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  take 
VOL.  I.  86 
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fjace,  wbicli  are  deoominated  retchiDg.     Occasional! j  tne  nausea  eontimiei 
oug,  nnd  is  very  distressiD^,  witliotit  tlie  occurreuce  of  eitber 
retchiugj  and,  in  rare  in  stances,  vomiting  appears  to  come  on  .* 
unexpectedly,  without  any  preceding  hguscil,  or  at  least  witb  go  iiiHe  iis  n* 
to  attract  notice.     During  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
tlie  bead  is  impeded,  and  there  is  conseqneody  flushing  of  the  face,  with 
Bwelling  of  the  external  partg  of  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  dis- 
tension in  the  templefl,  which  ii  smnetiines  painful.     Apoplexy  has  resulted 
from  the  pressure  nxade  on  the  hrain  in  the  act  of  vomiting.     The  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  probably  in  consequence  of  this  pressure.     The  sto- 
maeli  sometimea  contracts  so  violently  as  to  produce  a  painful   feeling  of 
spasm,  though  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Wagendie,  that  ita 
' eon t ruction  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  act  of  vomiting.     When  the 
vomiting  subsides,  the  patient  is  generally  left  in  a  state  of  untversal  relaki- 
Irtion,  with  a  soft  pulse,  a  moist  skiu,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

£j^!anafioru — In  the  productioo  of  the  above  phenomena,  the  first  imprci- 
sion  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  transmitt^  to 
the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  referred  to  the  epi- 
gaatric  region.     After  the  impression  upon  the  brain  haa  reached  a  certain 

•  degree  of  intensity,  an  influence  is  sent  down  to  the  various  parte  concerned 
'in  vomitingi  by  which  these  parts  are  brought  into  simultanefms  action.     It 

^  IS  thus  seen  that  the  intervention  of  the  bniin  is  essential  to  the  reijult.     Bat 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  original  impression  Bboitld  be  made  upon  the  sto- 
mach.    Other  organs  are  su^Tptible  of  modifications  in  their  condition,  caj^^ 
Me  of  inducing  the  same  BUt^i  of  tlie  brain,  and  consequently  the  same  i'<i^|H 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  when  the  etomacb  is  the  incipient  point  of  fll^ 

■^  movement.  It  nmj  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  morbid  itnprcsicni  & 
sent  tirst  sympathetically  to  the  stomach  from  the  organ  primarily  afl^Mdd, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain.     This  may  be  true  in  those  instances  in 

I*  which  the  organ  is  counected  with  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  stomach  is  probably  brought  iiite  the 
circle  of  morbid  movement  solely  through  the  brain.  That  this  is  poa^ible 
is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Magendie,  who  removed  entirely  the  stoinacli 
of  a  dog,  and,  having  substituted  for  it  an  inert  bag  filled  with  liquid,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  on  vomiting  by  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veinSf 
Again,  the  original  movement  is  often  in  the  brain  itself     Nothing  is  moro 

•  common  than  nausea  and  vomiting  dependent  iipoa   derangements  of  that 
organ.     Mental  associations  alone  are  sufficient  to-produco  the  result  j  as 
"be  evident  to  those  in  whom  the  sight  or  smell  of  an  object,  which  has  tl 
produced  sickness  of  stomach,  occasions  a  return  of  the  affection.      It  appears, 
therefore,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  occasion  nausea  and  vomitine 
than  the  production,  in  any  mode  whatever,  of  that  state  of  brain  whicE 

'^precedes  these  conditions,  when  the  stomach  itself  is  the  seat  of  tha  fiwt 
morbid  impression.  This  is  an  important  practical  fact ;  as  a  knowledge  (rf 
it  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
true  seat  of  the  disease,  which  might  otherwise  be  referred  exclusively  to 
the  stomach. 

€au$ef, — The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  romiting  is  infiammatiali 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach.     The  result  equally  takes  place,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  or  irritation,  whether  oflfending  matt^  m 
the  stomach,  vicissitudes  of  teuiperature,  congestion  of  the  portal       '        '  ovt* 
f  matic  or  gouty  disorder,  translated  cutaneous  aifections,  spinal  nr 

direct  sympathy  with  other  organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  is 

very  often  afforded,  u  to  the  preeise  gaum^  by  tb^HAture  of  the  icei 
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vomited.  If  these  be  excessively  soar,  very  acrid,  or  very  bitter,  the  vomit- 
ing may  in  general  be  inferred  to  proceed  from  acid,  bile,  or  other  offending 
matter  in  the  stomach ;  if  they  consist  of  mucus,  or  of  substances  swallowed 
not  in  themselves  irritating,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  stomach  itself;  and  whether  this  be  inflammation  or 
irritation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  must  be  decided  by  the  symptoms.  But 
the  ejection  of  bile  must  not  always  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  the  stomach,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  vomiting ; 
for  the  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder  during  vomiting,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  hepatic  secretion  during  nausea,  may  cause  .an  increased  flow 
into  the  duodenum,  the  action  of  which  viscus  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
is  often  inverted  in  emesis.  Disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  of  the 
nterus  is  very  apt  to  occasion  vomiting.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
obstinate  vomiting,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself,  attention  shojuld  be  directed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &c., 
ia  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  orgails.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
may  result  from  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  through  the  gan- 
glionic or  spinal  centres,  or  from  an  impression  made  by  the  diseased  organs 
intermediately  upon  the  brain.  There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  the  nervous 
qrstem,  resulting  from  various  causes,  which  disposes  to  that  cerebral  action 
lessential  to  vomiting.  Such  a  state  results  from  violent  spasm  of  internal 
organs,  as  of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ureters,  and  the  bowels;  from  severe  in- 
juries produced  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows,  falls,  and  sometimes  even 
by  surgical  operations;  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
and  other  causes  which  induce  faintness;  from  the  depression  attending  the 
cold  stage  of  idi(9pathic  fevers ;  and  from  certain  peculiar  influences  disturb- 
ing to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occur  in  exanthematous  fevers,  pregnancy, 
mnd  unaccustomed  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  swinging,  riding  back- 
wards in  a  carriage,  &c.  Disorders  of  the  brain  itself  very  frequently  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting.  Obstinate  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
iatic  features  of  hydrocephalus.  Concussion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain 
are  frequently  attended  with  it,  as  are  also  various  functional  derangements  of 
that  organ,  producing  giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  cephalalgia,  &c. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  vomiting  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  arising  from  gastric  irritation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  great  depression  of  the  system.  Even  direct 
depression  of  the  stomach  itself  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  producing  it. 
Thus,  draughts  of  tepid  water  often  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably 
by  their  relaxing  or  depressing  influence ;  for  the  same  quantity,  cither  hot, 
or  cold,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect,  proving  that  it  is  not  by  the  stimulus 
of  distension ;  and  the  temperature,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  sto- 
mach, cannot  be  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  liquid  is  taken  either  hot  or 
cold,  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indirect  stimulus 
of  the  cold  in  the  other,  obviate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  liquid.  The 
loss  by  the  stomach  of  its  ordinary  mechanical  support  may  give  rise  to  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Hence,  these  effects  have  resulted  from  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  have  been  relieved  by  a  bandage. 

Treatment. — ^It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  and  remedies 
employed  accordingly.  Gastric  inflammation  or  irritation  must  be  relieved 
by  the  means  pointed  out  under  these  heads.  When  the  spine  is  in  fault, 
the  remedies  must  be  addressed  ^to  that  part.  When  the  vomiting  proceeds 
from  the  retrocession  of  external  diseases,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recall 
the  irritation  to  the  surface  or  extremities  by  rube&cienty  pustulating,  or 
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blistenng  applications.  When  it  is  a  purely  sjmpatbcHc  affection,  the  real 
disease  should  be  attacked  in  its  proper  seat.  But  there  are  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  applicable  to  sick  stomach  under  most  circumstances^  whieK  it 

lis  proper  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vomiting  is  sustained  hj 
offending  matters  in  the  stomach,  as  for  example  when  email  quantities  of 
bilious  matter  are  thrown  up  at  each  effort,  the  stomach  should  be  well  cleared 
i  bj  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  warm  chamnmilc  tea^  cbickcn  water,  or 
her  mild  liquid,  assisted,  if  Bcceseary^  by  a  moderate  dose  of  ipectieiiaiiiia* 
In  cases  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  this  treatment  will  oft^en  prove  i 
tual,  even  though  the  vt^mitiug  may  not  depend  upon  the  prcsenoe  af1 
irritant.  A  tumbler  full  of  warm  water  sometimes  immediately  settlee  a 
disturbed  stomacli,  without  being  vomited . 

After  the  stomach  has  been  thus  cleansed,  if  Buch  cleaomng  should  be 

b necessary,  the  most  efficient  remedy,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  opiam.     This 

■'may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  of  extract,  of  tincture,  of  campborated  tiiio- 
ture,  of  black  drop,  or  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Dr.  Chapman  recom- 
mends a  pitl  which  has  become  hard  by  keeping.    The  camphorated  tincture  is 

.peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  vascular  excitement  of  sto- 
maeh,  the  black  drop,  or  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia  to  others.  The  dote 
may  be  from  the  sixth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  preparations,  and  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  if  required.    Should 

'  the  remedy  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  very  advantageously 
by  enema.     An  anodyne  itijection  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laadanu 
with  two  fluldounces  of  thin  Btarch  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  is  a 

•  -excellent  remedy  in  vomiting.     Should  this  be  resisted,  half  a  grain  of  fii^ 
powdered  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small 
iered  surface  upon  the  epigastrium.     In  eases  of  great  emergency ^  a  dena 
iurface  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  very  speedily  by  the  strong  soltitioil 
of  ammonia,  or  by  the  careful  application  of  nitric  acid. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  opium  in  efficiency  is  probably  revulsion  to  tlie 
epigastrium  by  means  of  rubefacients  or  blisters.  An  elegant  cataplasm  fcr 
the  purpose  may  bo  made  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  cinnamon,  clov«s, 
ginger,  and  pepper,  incorporated  by  means  of  warm  spirit,  and  some  adhesive 

•substance,  as  honey  or  molasses.  Flannels  moistened  with  a  dec-oction  of 
Cajenne  pepper  in  spirit,  or  with  tbe  oil  of  horsemint  or  of  turp  nay 

also  bo  used,  although  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  latter  oil  is  an  >:  ta 

it.     But  the  most  effectual  of  the  rubefacients  is  a  sinapism  made  with 
mustard  and  water,  which  should  be  kept  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  ho 
When  a  lasting  impression  is  required  a  blister  may  be  resorted  to. 

Lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each  every 
half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  are  very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  not  too 
much  excitement,  where  some  nutriment  is  required^  and  especially 
the  stomach  rapidly  creates  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  water,  either  alone  or  sweetened  with  ginger  syrup,  li 
excelteot  as  well  as  agreeable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  occasionally  as  the 
patient  wishes  drink,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  and  each  dose  should 
be  in  a  separate  phial.  When  there  is  vascular  irritation  of  stomachy  it  is 
best  given  without  syrup,  and  very  cold.  A  dose  of  tbe  effervescing  draught, 
made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  lemon -juiee  (see  U.  <S'.  2>tjpriuator|r), 
given  every  hour  or  two,  is  especially  useful  in  febrile  cases.  Tlio  Seidliti 
powder,  in  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  dose,  may  be  given  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  similar  intervals. 
JJiiereot  saline  substaaces.  besides  tbose  just  meatioiMd.  havg  btMi  bmi 
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nseful  by  some  practitioners  in  very  small  doses.  Amon^  them,  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  have  been  recommended.  They  may  possibly 
sometimes  prove  useful  by  meeting  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  stomach,  or  by 
sustaining  a  slight  peristaltic  movement^  and  thus  causing  irritating  secretions 
to  pass  downward. 

In  the  absence  of  vascular  excitement,  and  especially  in  cases  of  debilitated 
or  depressed  stomach,  the  various  aromatics  are  often  useful.  That  one  should 
be  selected  which  is  usually  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  are  upon  the  whole  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  administered  in 
sweetened  water,  or  preferably  dissolved  in  water  with  the  intervention  of 
magnesia,  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Certain  aromatic  spirits  or  tinc- 
tures may  also  be  used,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  Such  are  the  compoilnd 
spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  compound  tinctures  of  cardamom  and  of  cinnamon. 
I  have  found  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops,  highly  efficient  in  similar  cases.  It  is  an  elegant  addition  to  antacid 
mixtures,  in  cases  of  acidity  connected  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Small  quan- 
tities of  brandy  and  water,  spiced  brandy,  spiced  wine,  the  sparkling  wines, 
sulphuric  ether,  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  have  also  been  advantageously  used 
in  depressed  states  of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  highly  recommended  for  vomiting, 
when  a  mere  functional  disorder,  is  creasote  in  the  dose  of  a  drop,  repeated 
occasionally.  Some  have  found  chloroform,  given  in  doses  of  five  drops,  shaken 
in  water,  highly  successful;  and  the  same  remedy  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
has  been  recommended.  Injections  of  iced  water  into  the  rectum  are  asserted 
to  have  been  very  useful  in  vomiting  connected  with  hysteria.  Small  doses 
of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  have  been  successfully  used,  especially  in  the 
vomiting  of  pregnant  women;  and  frictions  with  extract  of  belladonna  over  the 
bypogastrium  are  recommended  under  the  same  circumstances  by  Bretonneau. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  obey  the  intimations  of  the  stomach  itself,  which 
is  occasionally  quieted  in  this  way  when  all  ordinary  measures  fail.  I  have 
seen,  for  example,  a  patient  at  onoe  cured  of  vomiting  by  roasted  onions,  which 
had  been  urgently  and  perseveringly  called  for,  when  the  stomach  rejected 
everything  else  that  could  be  given,  even  a  little  cool  water.  (See  page  213.) 

Yt(Mty  Vomiting, — There  is  a  kind  of  vomiting,  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  brown  liquid  are  thrown  up,  generally  very  sour,  Irhich  on  standing 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  and  covers  itself  with  a  thick  ooatmg  of  froth,  closely 
resembling  that  of  fermenting  beer;  the  bulk  of  the  voniited  matter  being 
thereby  very  greatly  increased.  On  examination  by  the  microscope,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  found  to  contain  the  ordinary  yeast  plant,  and,  besides  this,  vast 
numbers  of  another  microscopic  fungus,  named  by  Goodsir  sarcina  veiitrimU, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pack  of  wool.  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  has  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  this  kind  of  vomiting  is  dependent  on  and  pathog- 
nomonic of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  with  obstruction  of  the  pylorus, 
whereby  the  food  and  other  matters  swallowed  are  retained,  undergoing  more 
or  less  chemical  change,  until,  accumulating  to  an  amount  which  tlie  stomach 
can  no  longer  tolerate,  they  are  rejected.  The  pyloric  affection  may  be  car- 
cinomatous, but  probably  is  more  frequently  a  cicatrix,. or  m  existing  ulcer 
with  thickened  submucous  tissue.  {Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July,  1854, 
p.  1.)  Sulphite  of  soda  was  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a  remedy  for  this 
affection,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  sulphurous  acid  might 
be  useful  in  the  destruction  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  free  acid  of  the  ferment- 
ing liquid  decomposes  the  sulphite;  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  being  liberated, 
fulfils  the  requisite  condition.    The  remedy  has  been  found  in  many  instances 
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)  produce  the  expected  effect  of  destrojing  the  sarchia,  and  partial  relief  has 
een  afforded;  bat,  as  the  presence  of  the  fungus  is  &  result  of  the  condition 
I  which  gives  rise  to  the  vomiting,  and  not  tbo  cause  of  the  affection,  the  diE»ease 
[in  general  is  not  materially  abated.  The  sarcina  has^  indeed,  been  found  under 
[4)thcr  conditions,  as  in  the  storaach  of  diabetic  patients  without  jeafitj  Tomil- 
ng,  in  the  bowels,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  bladder,  and  eren 
he  nostrils;  but  nowhere  bo  abundantly  as  under  the  circum stances  above  re- 
erred  to.  The  sulphite  of  soda  mity  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  three 
;jmeg  a  day,  or  oftener.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  cure  must  be  effected,  if 
':it  all,  by  measures  addressed  t^  the  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach, 
r  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  similar  case  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which 
fwafl  discharged  apparently  well^  after  a  treatment  of  several  months  witH 
Imitrate  of  silver. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  after  long  resisting  all  other  treatment,  has  been  per- 
[inaneotly  removed  by  the  occurrence  of  sea-sickness  during  a  voyage. 

Great  thirst  often  attends  vomiting,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  fw 
drink;  but  be  should  be  allowed  to  toike  only  a  very  small  quantity  at  one  time. 
Sea-Sickness. — ^Thia  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  »o  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
Beparate  notice.  It  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  sickness  produced 
^  on  land  by  various  unusual  motions,  such  as  rifling  backward  in  a  carria 
[swinging,  rocking,  or  turning  rapidly  round  as  in  waltzing.  Sea-sickt] 
[differs  only  in  its  greater  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  attribntjible  to  I 
^  continued  and  unavoidable  operation  of  its  cause. 

This  affection  is  very  often  preceded  by  vertigo,  and  sometimes  by  headaehe; 

'  Jn  some  individuals  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  sinking,  and  great  distreaB 

at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  described  as  worse  than  vomiting,  and  whieli 

!  occasionally  lasts  for  a  long  time.     Sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  how- 

^  ever,  in  general  soon  come  on.     The  vomiting  is  fre<[uent  and  exceedingly 

diatrcgsing,  with  convubtve  heaving  of  the  stomach  which  extorts  groans  ftom 

>  the  patient.     Along  with  this  is  a  general  feeling  of  wretchedness  and  prof- 

'  tration,  which  in  bad  cases  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient 

utterly  inattentive  to  everything  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  lile. 

'  The  affection  is  usually  harmless  in  its  results,  but  has  been  known  to  profe 

,  fatal  by  inducing  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  or  wearing  the  p<atient  ont 

*  through  protracted  suffering.     The  probability  is,  that,  in  such  cases,  fJsere 

*  Las  been  previous  disorder  or  morbid  tendency,  which  was  merely  aggravated 
or  called  into  action  by  the  sea-sickness. 

Individuals  vary  exceedingly  in  tlieir  Busceptibllity  to  this  affection.     Some 

'  are  never  attacked  by  it,  others  only  in  their  lirst  voyaj^e,  and  others  agaia  in 

every  voyage  which  they  undertake.     With  some  it  continues  but  for  a  few 

hours  or  a  few  daja,  with  others  SD  long  as  they  are  at  sea.     Some  persons, 

^  €ven  long  accustomed  to  the  sea,  are  attacked  with  it  whenever  the  waves  are 

^aaore  than  usually  agitated.    In  moat  individuals,  however,  it  occurs  but  onee 

.  in  the  voyage,  and  continue^i  only  for  a  period  varying  from  one  or  two  daji 

^  to  a  week.     It  is  said  that  infants  and  very  old  people  are  rarely  attackedi 

and  that  women  are  more  susceptible  than  men.    It  almost  always  eeasea  tut* 

I  mediately  after  landing. 

The  caase  of  tea-sickness  is  undoubtedly  the  motion  of  the  ship;  and  Ifad 
[pit^hhtij  of  a  vessel,  or  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  bow  and 
I  Btern,  is  most  apt  to  produce  it  The  affection  h  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
fsbip  is  sailing  ngainst  a  head  sea,  or  tossiiig  in  a  calm,  before  ihe  wnxes 
F^xcited  by  the  previous  storm  have  subsided.  It  is  least  expcneuccd  in  brgt 
l^hipf,  and  in  those  heavily  laden. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  operation  of  the  eause.     Tk« 
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fiiokness  has  been  ascribed  to  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  nibbing 
against  each  other.  But  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to  the  similar 
affection  occurring  on  land,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  most  cases,  any 
such  friction  occurs.  Dr.  Wollaston  gave  a  purelv  physical  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  which  he  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  tendencv  of  the  blood  to 
rise,  and  its  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain  during  the  sinking  of  the 
ship,  as  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  rises  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. But  this  would  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the 
horizontal  position  at  sea,  or  from  riding  backward  in  a  carriage.  Dr.  Darwin 
ascribed  it  to  a  disturbance  of  brain  consequent  upon  the  unusual  impression 
produced  upon  the  vision  by  the  motions  of  the  vessel;  and  Dr.  E.  Miller,  of 
New  York,  coincided  in  this  opinion,  extending  the  explanation  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  that  of  sight  This  is  probably  a  correct 
view.  The  brain  is  thrown  into  a  disturbed  condition  by  the  association  of 
its  present  impressions,  received  through  the  senses,  with  the  very  different 
impressions  previously  received  from  similar  objects;  and  this  disturbance  is 
exactly  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea  and  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. In  support  of  this  view,  the  facts  may  be  adduced,  that  the  disorder 
gradually  ceases  as  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  new  impressions ;  that 
It  is  experienced  in  a  less  degree  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  eves  closed, 
or  in  the  dark,  than  under  opposite  circumstances;  that  it  is  diminished  or  ob- 
viated by  intense  engagement  or  pre- occupation  of  the  mind;  and,  finally,  that 
a  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  by  certain  deceptions  of  the  senses,  as 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  some  fluctuating  object,  and  the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 

Treatment — From  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  a  person  may 
diminish  or  obviate  sea-sickness  by  assuming  the  horizontal  position,  espe- 
cially in  a  hammock,  and  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ship's  movements  as 
possible,  and  keeping  his  eyes  closed.  This  is  a  desirable  measure  for  very 
susceptible  persons,  on  very  short  voyages ;  but  would  be  too  irksome  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  submit  to  the 
present  transient  evil,  and  thus  gain  immunity  for  the  future.  To  alleviate 
the  distress,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  the  attention  upon  something  calculated 
to  interest  it,  and  to  assist,  if  admissible,  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ship. 
Much  may  bo  done  towards  overcoming  the  tendency  to  sickness,  by  a  de- 
termination not  to  give  way  to  it,  by  keeping  about  instead  of  lying  by,  and 
by  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Seamen  advise  the  compres- 
sion of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  tight  girdle.  The  patient  may  advantage- 
ously use  acidulated  drinks  and  liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  In 
severe  cases,  resort  may  be  had  to  tHe  various  remedial  measures  mentioned 
under  vomiting.  Washing  out  the  stomach,  keeping  the  bowels  regularly 
open,  and  the  use  of  (^iates,  or  diffusible  stimulants,  in  small  doses,  have 
been  especially  recommended.  The  food  should  bo  easily  digestible,  and 
moderatoly  taken.  I  have  found  nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters. 

Siok-headaohe. — ^This  ia  very  often  essentially  a  gastric  affection,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  in  ^his  place. 

Symptoms. — ^The  pain  in  the  beaid  sometimes  comes  on  abruptly,  but  is 
usually  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  confusion  of  head, 
vertigo,  dulness,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  and  perversion 
of  hearing  or  sight,  especially  of  the  latter.  There  is  often  a  glimmering 
before  the  eyes,  or  muscso  volitantes,  or  dimness ;  in  some  cases,  objects  are 
bordered  with  a  halo  of  prismatic  colours,  in  others  are  only  half  seen,  and 
in  others  again  appear  double.     Not  unfrequently  the  patient  complains  of 
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natoboeas  or  formicatloEi  in  the  extremities^  getierallj  apon  one  side,  and  thii 
uumimess  BometimeB  continacs  after  the  headache  comes  on.  Coldness  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  irregular  pains  m  the  back  and  loins,  and  deficient  urinary 
secretion  are  also  among  the  occasional  premonitory  symptoms.  Sometimes 
the  appetite  is  impaired ;  sometimes  the  patient  eats  a  hearty  meal  immediately 
I  before  the  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  usually  flight  at  first,  and  gradn- 
r ally  increases  until  it  becomes  intense;  but  sometimes  is  violent  from  the 
^'outset.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  over  the 
'  brow,  or  in  the  eye,  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  but  generally  on  both  j  acd 
not  unfrcquently  the  eyeballs  are  &ore  to  the  touch.  In  some  instances,  the 
pain  exteods  over  the  whole  head,  or  is  felt  more  e^pecialJy  in  the  back  of  the 
iiead  or  neck.  It  is  often  attended  with  chilliness,  flushes  of  heat,  and  other 
deranged  sensations ;  but  the  pulse  is  almost  always  natural  or  nearly  so  in 
frequency,  and  thus  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  the  case  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  tongue  is  in  some  instances  slightly  furred.  After  the  pain  lias 
continued  for  some  time,  nausea  occurs,  by  which  it  is  somewhat  relieved; 
and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  severe  headache  and  nausea  for  a  eon- 
Biderablc  time^  the  latter  gradually  increasing,  until  at  length  vomiting  takes 
place.  The  matters  discharged  are  usually  sour  or  bitter,  but  somelii] 
tasteless,  cj^pecially  if  some  antacid  medicine  has  been  taken.  After  voa 
ing  freely,  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep,  and,  having  rested  for  sev 
hours,  awakes  free  from  pain  or  nearly  so.  Should  a  dull  pain  in  the  1 
aain,  it  generally  disappeaT^  after  a  meal,  or  upon  exercise  in  the  open  atr* 
&e  disease  thus,  in  must  iuHtances^  runs  its  course  within  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  protnicted  with  little  abatemept  of 
violence  for  two  or  three  days;  the  patient  frequently  vomiting  during  that 
period.  In  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Hver  or  bead  b  in- 
volved otherwise  than  merely  by  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  Some  persoDfl 
suffer  much  less  than  others,  having  but  a  slight  heada(!he,  which  is  very 
soon  relieved  by  vomiting.  Occasionally  the  attack  subsides  without  voniit- 
iDg,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  downward* 
This  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  patient  fall  asleep  before  vomiting.  The  paroxysm 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  causes  making  a  strong  impression,  whether  on 
the  mind  or  body.  The  attacks  in  some  persons  are  rare,  in  others  very  fre- 
quent, occurring  sometimes  as  ofteo  as  once  a  week,  with  scarcely  a  complete 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals. 

Caitses. — In  persons  predisposed  to  eick-headache,  slight  canase  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  an  attack.  It  is  brought  on  by  the  use  of  indigestible  or 
acescent  food,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  great  bodily  fatigue,  loss  of  rest, 
extraordinary  mental  iocmietudo  or  exertion,  exposure  to  cold  when  warm 
and  perspiring,  and  by  wbatevcr  else  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  accii- 
mulation  of  acid  in  the  stomaebj  or  an, excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  pre- 
dispi^reition  for  the  most  part  consists  in  debility  of  stomachy  and  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  oerrous  syatem,  which  renders  the  brain  especially  sensible  to 
gastric  irritation.  Hence,  all  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  predisposing  catiaes 
of  sick'headache.  (See  Di/fqyep^in,)  It  ma^be  proper  to  mention  here>  a» 
among  the  most  prominent,  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  fea,  especially j  " 
the  former.  These  nervous  stimulantsi  when  long  and  freely  employed,  I 
the  indirect  effect  of  diminishing  the  energy  both  of  the  stomach  and  br 
by  the  state  of  excitement  which  they  produce  in  these  organs^  and  tbtir 
operation  often  escapes  notice,  because  their  immediate  effect  i-  fn^ 

quently  to  relieve,  for  a  time,  the  affection  resulting  from  their  li »«» 

Tbe  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach,  during  the  paroxysm,  ib  iir 
iiou  af  the  mucoua  meiubraiie)  indaoed  either  by  an  exoeaa  of  aci^" 
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digested  food,  by  acrid  gastric  secretions,  by  resargitated  bile,  or  by  venous 
congestion  resulting  from  a  sluggish  state  of  the  liver.  In  the  last  case, 
neither  acid  nor  bile,  nor  any  other  irritating  matter,  is  necessarily  vomited, 
and  the  hepatic  secretion  is  proved  to  be  delSoicnt  by  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
stools.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  secondary. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  organ  is  sometimes  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  morbid  impression,  and  thift  the  stomach  is  secondarily  involved. 

Treatment — This  must  be  considered  in  relation  first  to  the  paroxysm,  and 
secondly  to  the  interval.  The  attack  may  often  be  prevented  by  proper  mea- 
sures applied  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  patient  will  generally  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  offending  cause.  If  this  be  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  happens  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  magnesia  will  be 
found  among  the  most  effectual  preventives.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  may  be  substituted,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  not  desired. 
These  antacids  may  be  elegantly  administered  in  carbonic  acid  water,  com- 
bined with  a  little  ginger  syrup,  and  a  fluidrachm  of  some  aromatic  or  tonic 
tincture,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of  cardamom,  or  of  gentian.* 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  form  a  useful  ad- 
dition, when  the  stomach  is  considerably  debilitated.  If  bile  be  the  offending 
cause,  some  quick  and  gentle  cathartic  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  case ;  as 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  or  two  Scidlitz  pow- 
ders, or  a  little  infusion  of  senna.  When  the  cause  appears  to  bo  deficient 
hepatic  action,  a  dose  of  calomel,  with  or  without  another  cathartic,  will  be 
most  efficient.  Certain  nervous  stimulants  also  will  frequently  set  aside  the 
paroxysm,  by  obviating  the  sympathetic  impression  upon  the  brain ;  and  they 
are  especially  serviceable  when  the  affection  is  primarily  cerebral.  The  best 
of  these  is  perhaps  strong  tea.  Coffee  answers  with  some,  but  more  frequently 
&ils.  Citrate  of  caffein,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  has  been  recom- 
mended. A  teaspoonfcd  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  given  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  known  attacks  of  sick-headache  to  be  averted  by 
a  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  connexion  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

These  same  remedies  may  also  be  employed  during  the  paroxysm  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  will  sometimes  set  it  aside  even  when  fully  formed.  But, 
when  nausea  has  commenced,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile 
tea,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  Free  dilution  with  warm  water  some- 
times settles  the  stomach,  and  favours  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  When 
the  headache  is  severe,  the  patient  should  retire  to  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  thus  Bometimes  fall  asleep,  and  awake 
much  relieved,  without  vomiting.  Bathing  the  temples  and  forehead  with 
spirit  of  lavender,  Cologne  water,  or  other  aromatic  spirit,  sometimes  affords 
relief ;  as  also  does  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  of^  sulpkoiio  ether  con- 
fined by  the  hand  so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  volatilization.  Aftuy,  when  they 
feel  the  paroxysm  approach,  prefer  submitting  quietly,  and  allowing  it  to 
have  its  course.  Should  the  head  not  be  relieved  after  the  stomach  has  been 
fully  evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  unable  to  sleep,  a  dose  of  laudanum  or 
sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  cathartic.  If,  however, 
any  evidence  of  cerebral  congestion  exist,  the  opiate  should  be  withheld.  In 
such  a  case,  bleeding  or  leeching  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  in  the  intervals  little  need  be  said  here.  All 
those  measures  are  indicated,  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  at  once  the 
stomach  and  the  nervous  system.    These  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  dys- 
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pcpsia.  Among  them  none  is  more  iiuport^int  tlrna  the  removal  nf  the  pre- 
di^pof^'mg  eauseH.  It  has  bceo  etated  that  the  habitual  use  of  caifcc  and  ie»j 
e$pectully  the  former,  is  one  of  the  iDost  iDiueDtial  of  these  causes.  I  hate 
repeatedly  kuown  cures  of  sick-headache  to  be  effected  bj  an  entire  abstinence 
fi'om  coffee,  where  other  means  had  failed ;  and  one  striking  instance  ocenre 
^to  me  in  which  an  individual,  after  suffering  long  and  severely  with  the  dis^ 
ease,  obtained  an  entire  exemption  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  black  tea, 
'^hich  was  his  only  indulgence.  We  cannot,  thereforej,  too^  strongly  urge  an 
abstinence  first  from  coffee,  and^  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  from  tea 
alsoj  even  from  black  t<!a.  These  beverages,  as  has  been  stat^,  often  operate 
advantageously  as  remediea  in  the  paroxysm;  but  it  is  in  ounsequeuc^  of 
those  very  properties  ^hlch  render  their  habitual  iise  poisonous  to  some 
persons.  Tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  if  habitually  indulged  iu>  idiould 
also  be  given  up. 

Various  remediea  have  been  extolled  as  peculiarly  useful  in  this  complaint 
Thus,  cider  was  recommended  by  Dn  Dwight,  of  Connecticut,  (y.  V.  Mfd. 
lieposikfrf/^  vol.  2.)  This  may  prove  useful  in  c^Jises  of  idiosyncrasy,  but  it 
♦not  gcnenilly  applicable.  Dr.  Otto^  of  Philadelphia,  cured  a  very  obstinate 
case  by  tbo  long  continued  use  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  doses 
of  about  three  drops  three  times  a  day*  (Mease  on  Sick-headaclie.}  In  caaet 
where  the  paroxj^m  returns  at  regular  intervals,  aa  sometimes  happens,  sul' 
phate  of  quinia  will  often  effect  at  least  a  temporary  cure.  Should  the  biliary 
secretion  be  bitbitually  deficient,  a  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  should 
be  given  eyery  night,  or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  laxative  next  mora- 
ing,  and  eontinutd  till  the  evil  is  corrected. 

Morbid  Appetite.— There  are  two  forms  of  morbid  appetite,  oue  in 
which  the  desire  for  food  is  abnormally  increased^  the  other  in  whieb  it  ifl 
directed  towards  unusual  objects.  In  the  former  caa^j,  it  is  Baid  to  be  vora- 
cioiiSj  in  the  latter,  perverted  or  depraved, 

1 .  Vora cfo us  Appftt tie .  — - 1  'orac ity . — Ca nin e  Appetite, — Boulirn ta , — There 
are  various  degrees  of  this  affection,  from  a  slight  increase  beyond  the  point 
of  health,  to  a  constant  and  insatiable  craving  for  food.  Caaes  axe  on  record 
in  which  the  patient  when  awake  was  never  content  unless  eating,  and  in 
which  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  food  was  consumed.  Dr.  Mortimeri 
in  the  43d  volume  of  the  London  Philosophical  TransactionSi  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  who,  in  six  suceesaive  days,  took  a  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  food  weighiog  three  hundred  and  eighty- fonr  ponndi 
eight  ounces,  equal  to  about  sixty-four  pounds  a  day.  In  snch  cases,  when 
food  IS  withheld,  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  inquietude,  or  even  faint- 
ness,  with  an  indescribable  vacuity  or  sinking  of  stomach,  a  sort  of  craTing 
void,  which  impels  the  patient  to  seize  voraciously  upon  everything  in  the 
shape  of  food,  however  unsuitable  or  ordinarily  repulsive,  and  even  to  gnaw 
bis  own  £esh  if  not  indulged.  Individuals  with  this  pro]>ensity  are  usually 
thin  and  even  ^macihted ;  although,  in  some  instances,  the  food  servea  the 
purpose  of  an  increased  nutritiou,  and  enormous  obesity  is  the  consequence^ 
In  cases  of  the  former  kind,  tbo  food  is  sometimes  vomited^  and  sometitnea 
passes  quickly  through  the  bowels,  without  undergoing  digestion.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  rapidly  digested,  and  is  converted  into  chyle  and  blcxid,  but  merely 
serves  to  supply  materiaJs  for  hemorrhage,  or  some  extensive  excretioD|  as 
that  of  perspiration  or  urine. 

If  it  be  considered  that  hunger  is  a  sensation,  which,  ihongb  always  refei 
red  to  the  stomach,  and  often  originating  in  that  organ,  may  be  equally  pr 
duced  by  impressions  sent  to  the  brain  from  the  capillary  vessels  all  over  th 
body,  when  iu  want  of  supplies  for  the  nutritive  function,  it  will  be 
understood  that  voracious  appetite  may  depend  either  upon  &  disordered  con-^ 
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dition  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  state  of  the  nutritive  fanction  in  general. 
Hence,  we  find  it  as  a  consequence  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  gastric  irritation, 
proceeding  from  stimulating  secretions  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  nourishing  matter  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  an  unusual  energy  in 
the  nutritive  process.  Hence  the  voracity  of  persons  who  have  long-  fasted, 
and  of  those  convalescing  from  diseases  in  which  there  has  been  great  loss  of 
flesh.  Hence,  too,  the  occasional  morbidly  increased  appetite  of  anemic 
patients;  and  of  those  affected  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  obesity,  and  with 
wasting  diseases  and  profuse  evacuations,  as  consumption  and  diabetes.  The 
afieotion  sometimes  also  arises  from  disordered  innervation  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  causes  disturbing  the  nervous  system  in  general,  as  in  hysteria 
and  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  To  the  same  head  may  also  be  referred 
the  effect  ascribed  to  worms  in  the  bowels,  especially  to  the  tape  worm,  of 
producing  a  voracious  appetite.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  the  disease  de- 
pends upon  original  or  accidental  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  sto- 
mach. Thus,  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  preternatural  capacity  of  that  organ, 
and  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  allowing  the  food  to  pass  undi- 

Sested.  Of  the  same  character  are  cases  in  which  the  stomach  communicates 
irectly  with  the  colon.  The  habit  of  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess  leads 
no  doubt  frequently  to  a  morbid  craving.  Lastly,  boulimia  may  be  a  cerebral 
affection ;  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  originates  in 
the  brain  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  nausea,  which  frequently  arises 
directly  from  cerebral  disorder. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  treatment  of  this  afiection.  In  cases  arising 
from  malformation  of  stomach  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  As  a  palliative, 
eompression  of  the  abdomen  by  a  tight  band  has  been  recommended.  When 
the  complaint  depends  upon  any  morbid  state  of  the  system,  or  an  organ, 
our  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  primary  disease.  Direct  irritation  of 
the  stomach  must  be  oombatted  in  the  modes  already  detailed.  Perhaps,  in 
•ome  oases,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  sustaining  nausea  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  means  of  emetic  medicines  in  small  doses.  In  the  excessive 
appetite  which  follows  long  &sting,  and  attends  convalescence,  it  is  often 
highly  important  to  restrain  the  propensity ;  as  much  danger  sometimes  results 
from  over-indulgence.  In  the  gluttony  of  habit,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
danger  from  too  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  food.  The  system  sometimes  sinks 
vapidly  and  unexpectedly  in  such  cases,  as  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
atimulating  drinks.  Hence  gluttons,  like  drunkards,  are  in  peculiar  danger 
from  diseases  which  take  away  the  appetite,  and  thus  cut  off  the  usual  supply. 
The  practical  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  any  attemj/b  to  cure  an  esta- 
blished habit  of  over-eating  should  be  gradual. 

Depraved  Appetite. — Ftca, — ^In  this  affection  there  is  a  desire,  often  irre- 
iistible,  for  strange  articles  of  food,  for  substances  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and 
sometimes  for  things  offensive  or  even  disgusting.  These  whims  of  the  appe- 
tite are  exceedingly  diversified,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  object  in  nature  to 
which  they  may  not  be  directed.  Thus,  instances  are  on  record  of  persons 
having  a  propensity  for  spiders,  toads,  serpents,  candles,  paper,  human  excre- 
ment, earthy  matters,  as  day,  chalk,  and  magnesia,  and  even  hard,  wounding 
bodies,  as  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  pins,  needles,  and  blades  of  knives.  Such 
vagaries  arc  often  temporary,  and  of  little  importance ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
durable,  and  cease  only  with  life ;  the  patient  falling  a  victim  either  to  the 
disease  of  which  the  depraved  appetite  is  merely  a  symptom,  or  to  the  chronic 
gastritis,  and  general  disorder  produced  by  its  indulgence. 

Like  voracity,  this  affection  may  depend  upon  some  form  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion, upon  inscrutable  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  stomach,  upon  cere- 
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bml  djf^order  aniouDting  to  a  species  of  insaDitj,  or  upon  mere  babii.  'I'k|H| 
form  of  depraved  appetite,  which  Bceka  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  clay,  clmllrT^^ 
&c.,  18  probably  often  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  is  neatm listed 
by  the  substance  swallowed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those  cages  in 
which  hard;  rough,  or  pointed  bodies  are  swallowed,  the  propensity  def*ends 
upon  that  insupportablo  feeling  of  vacuity  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved 
hy  the  pain  or  excitement  these  bodies  may  produce.  Depraved  appetite 
occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  in  cblorotic^  hysterical,  or  pregnant 
females.     The  whimsical  fancies  of  pregnancy  are  universally  koowti.  I 

The  general  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  voracious  appetite  are  appit*  | 
cable  here.  To  obviate,  as  fa^r  as  possible,  every  observable  disorder  of  fune^ 
lion  is  the  chief  indication.  In  oases  strictly  and  exclusively  gastric,  aa 
emetic  followed  by  cathartic,  antacid,  and  tonic  medicines,  with  wboleennie 
digestible  food,  and  the  various  other  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
gtomach,  are  the  remedies  from  which  most  advantage  may  be  anticipated. 
(Set  D^spepiia) 

Artiek  IK 

INDIGESTION,  or  DYSPEPSIA. 

Under  this  name  have  often  been  confounded  various  morbid  states  of  th« 
stomach,  such  as  chronic  gastritis,  irritations  of  all  kinds  whether  vascular 
or  nervous,  and  different  forms  of  gastric  depression  or  debility.     A  cooa^ 
quenoe  of  this  confusion  has  been  eerious  error  in  practice;  a  set  of  rules 
applicable  to  a  particular  condition,  having  been  t-oo  frequently  extended, 
without  discrimination,  to  others  wholly  different.     The  name  is  unfortunate; 
as,  instead  of  expressing  a  particular  pathological  state,  it  merely  refers  to  t 
result  which  may  flow  from  different  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the  ato- 
mach ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  confusion  alluded  to  haa 
arisen  from  this  cause.     It  has  been  questioned,  whether  there  is  any  die  til 
gastric  disorder,  not  included  under  other  recognized  titles,  to  which  the  nai 
of  dyspepsia  properly  belongs.     Broussaie  and  his  disciples  referred  all  thi 
affections  usually  called  dyspeptic  to  gastric  irritation  or  inflammation.     But 
this  view  baa  not  generally  prevailed.     Cases  frequently  occur,  io  which  it 
would  b<i  impossible  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  to  this  origin.     It  can  acaroelj 
be  doubt^^d  tbat  a  depression  of  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  or  a  diminution 
of  its  power,  constitutes,  in  many  instances,  the  basis  of  a  distinct  pathx^ 
logical  j^tatCi  entitled  to  rank  as  a  disease.     It  is  to  this  state  that  I  pi        '" 
to  restrict  the  name  of  dyspepsia.     With  the  depression  or  debility  are 
doubted ly  very  frequently  associated  different  forms  of  irritation,  and 
inflammation ;  but  these  are  incidental  complications,  and,  when  rfimaved 
appropriate  measures,  stUl  leave  the  original  disisaae.     As  dyspepsiA  actually 
occurs,  the  phenomena  are  consequently  of  a  mixed  character,  though  an 
accurate  observation   will   usually  discriminate  those  which   belong  to  i^ 
proper  disease,  from  those  produced  by  the  associated  affections. 

St/mpfotm^  Course^  drc. — Dyspepaia  does  not  in  genenil  come  rmdtt  iht 
notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  Tha 
symptoms  which  it  then  presents  are  very  different  in  different  eases.  OiW 
of  the  most  prominent  is  a  feeling  of  vague  uneai?iness  in  tli  ^tiitt»| 

which  is  not  pain,  and  is  often  wori^c  than  pain,  so  that  the  pri'  >  jtiOMt 

strikes  himself  over  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  side,  in  order  to  oLtain  reljtf 
bj  ehangiug  the  sensation.     This  feeling  is  usually  diffused  over  the  <>piga8lm 
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region,  and  offcen  extends  to  the  hypochondria,  to  the  chest,  especially  on  the 
left  side,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  arms.  The  uneasiness  is 
greatest  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  often  replaced,  after  eating,  hy  a 
sense  of  fulness,  distension,  or  weight.  Besides  the  peculiar  feeling  referred 
to,  there  is  not  unfrcquently  a  sensation  of  heat,  a  burning  or  gnawing  pain 
arising  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  spasmodic  and 

fistralgic  pains,  and  a  sense  of  distension  from  flatulence  or  other  causes, 
requently,  along  with  the  debility  of  stomach,  is  an  increase  of  sensibility 
from  deranged  innervation,  in  which  ease  substances  swallowed  may  occasion 
acute  pain,  and  the  epigastrium  evinces  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  appetite  is  usuiuly  more  or  less  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  wanting, 
eonstituting  anorexia.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  craving,  or  perverted.  (See 
Morbid  Appedte,)  There  is  seldom  a  healthy  feeling  of  hunger,  but,  in  place 
of  this,  the  patient  very  commonly  experiences  a  sensation  of  hollowness  or 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  which  leads  him  to 
wish  for  food.     Thirst  is  not  unfrequent. 

Eructations  of  wind,  and  regurgitation  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  chyme,  or 
of  a  sour,  bitter,  acrid,  oily,  or  o£fensive  liquid,  are  common  symptoms.  Some 
patients  are  affected  with  water-brash  (see  I^/rosis),  and  some  with  occasional 
or  habitual  vomiting. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  mentioned  belong  more  especially  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  also  numerous  symptoms,  having  their  seat  elsewhere,  which  de- 
pend on  derangements  either  consequent  upon  those  of  the  stomach,  or  pro- 
duced by  an  extended  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Among  these  are  various 
disordered  sensations,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  the  head ; 
•muscsB  volitantes,  and  other  results  of  perverted  vision;  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
other  unreal  sounds  (see  Sick-Tieadache)}  irregular  pains  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  back,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  between 
the  shoulders ;  stricture,  or  uneasiness  about  the  throat }  and  irritation  in  the 
larynx  and  fauces,  leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  which  at 
length  become  habitual.  There  is  often  also  general  uneasiness  or  malaise,  a 
tendency  to  low  spirits,  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
siveness,  an  indisposition  to  exertion,  irritability  of  temper,  fretfulness,  &o. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  affected  with  consumption,  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  incurable  malady.  Palpitations  of  the 
heart,  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  dyspnoBS,  and  a  short  dry  cough,  are 
Bot  unfrequent  symptoms,  and  tend  to  confirm  these  melancholy  impressions. 
The  patient  in  general  sleeps  badly,  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  some- 
times by  nightmare,  and  awakes  unrefreshed,  and  depressed  in  mind.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  sleep  is  sound,  and  affords  almost  the  only  in- 
terval of  ease ;  and  in  others  again,  there  is  even  a  morbid  tendency  to  drowsi- 
ness. The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred,  especially  in  the  mornings, 
and  there  is  often  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  as  if  Uie  saliva  were  sour. 
In  some  cases  there  is  frequent  hawking,  with  a  discharge  of  frothy  mucus 
from  the  fauces. 

The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  in  eases  complicated  with 
chronic  enteritis,  or  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  hepatic  function  is  also 
frequently  deranged.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  very  often  diminished,  giving 
rise  to  light  clay-coloured,  whitish,  or  hard  and  scanty  stools.  Sometimes  it 
is  perverted,  giving  a  dark  or  black  colour  to  the  passages,  and  more  rarely  is 
too  abundant,  producing  vomiting  of  bile,  or  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  surface  is  usually  dry,  and  of  irregular  temperature.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  often  obstinately  oold,  but  sometimes  hot  and  even  burning,  espe- 
eially  at  night.  In  deUlitated  oases,  instead  of  dryness  of  skin,  there  is  some- 
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times  copious  sweating.  The  urine  is  variously  affected,  soinotimes  scanty 
aud  Ligli  colouredj  depositing  a  lateritious  or  whitish  preeipitjile,  eDOKstiiiies 
opioua,  limpid,  and  almost  colourless.  The  pulse  is  in  some  cases  qniOe 
Datunil,  in  others  more  or  less  disordered,  being  either  too  slow  or  too  fre- 
Ijqueut,  or  ttlfogethcr  irregular.  In  some  patients  it  is  very  irritable;  being 
>low  and  regular  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  thrown  into  great  diior- 
Jer  by  slight  eauses  of  excitcraent,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  In  sueh  per- 
DD8,  it  is  apt  to  bo  rendered  very  frequent  by  exertion  in  the  morning. 

The  pyraptonis  above  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all  present  in  every  case, 
They  are  combined  in  almost  ininit^j  diversity;  and  there  are  scarcely  two 
.  ID  whieli  striking  differences  might  not  be  observed.     At  first,  the  dis- 
usually  exhibits  itself  in  slight  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  almost  entim 
Bxeroption,     Theso  attacks  are  little  noticed,  and  gradually  inereji^  in  doin* 
[•iion  and  frequency,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  seldom  without  some  en* 
licences  of  disorder. 

The  patient  usually  loses  fiesh,  and  sometimes  becomes  much  emaciated, 

L^ith  flabby  muscles,  a  sunken  abdomen,  a  pale  sallow  skin,  and  an  anrious 

expression  of  countenance.      The  disease,  however,  seldom  proves  directly 

\tuh     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  either  recovers  entirely,  or 

Imo  far  as  to  have  only  occasional  returns  upon  a  renewed  application  of  tht 

Lcause.     In  others,  the  disorder,  which  was  at  first  purely  functional  beeomet 

organic;  chronic  gastritis  is  established;  and  the  patient  sometimes  sihIeb 

launder  the  combined  infiuencc  of  debility  and  irritation.     The  chief  danger 

Ifrom  dyspepsia,  however,  is,  that  the  reduced  strength  of  the  system  may 

fdisable  it  from  surmounting^  other  intercurrent  diseases.      It  is  possible  that| 

maintained  by  Wilson  Phiiip,  functional  sympathetic  affections  of  the  liver, 

^lhe  lungs,  &c.,  having  their  origin  in  dyspepsia,  may  become  organic  diseasie^ 

k>ttnd  constitute  the  chief  source  of  inconvenience  and  danger;  but  my  obsertra- 

|4ion  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  such  cases  are  very  rare.     The 

j>redisposition  to  phthisis  may  be  favoured  by  the  debility  attendant  on  dyi- 

Ijpcpsia,  as  it  is  by  the  same  condition  from  any  other  cause;  but  the  fonncf 

]  disease  is  probably  seldom  or  never  the  direct  result  of  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  chronic  gastritis  from  dyspepsia,  and  to  be 
ible  to  recognize  inflammation  when  it  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  Utter 
Section,  In  chronic  gjigtritis,  the  pain  is  on  the  whole  more  severe,  tboepi' 
stric  tenderness  greater  and  more  constant,  vomiting  much  more  frequent, 
[and  the  pul?e  more  tense,  and,  as  a  general  ruICi  more  accelerated.  In  thie 
omplaint,  the  tongue  is  frequently  red,  with  prominent  papillie  or  altered 
Burface,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  pure  dyspepsia.  Hot  and  stimulattot 
t.driuks  increase  uncasiucsB  in  the  iniamed  stomach,  while  they  often  afford 
►  felief  to  the  dyspeptic;  and  food  is  in  general  more  acceptable  to  tho  latter 
lian  to  the  former.  When  the  matter  vomited  is  mucus,  or  blood,  or  Itki 
^ coffee-grounds,  the  existence  of  chronio  gastritis  may  be  inferred.  Febrili 
ction,  and  diitrrhooa,  a^e  also  much  more  common  in  that  complaint  than  in 
Tdyspepsia,  When,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  indigestion,  the  various  symptoms 
neutioned  increase  or  become  developed,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUcvc  tliat 
Btritis  has  supervened, 

Cautes, — ^The  most  prolific  source  of  dyspepsia  is  probably  the  oombiQ^d 
ofluence  of  sedentary  habits  and  errors  of  diet.     A  certain  amount  of  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  support  every  part  of  the  body  in  due  vigour ;  and  the 
I'atomach  consequently  participates  in  that  debility  which  results  from  the  wrnot 
'  it.     If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  were  in  proper  relation  with 
Fihis  reduced  energy,  the  whole  system  might  remain  enfeeble*],  but  the  sto- 
ach  would  not  especially  suffer.   The  fact,  however,  is,  that,  while  tbe  gtttnc 
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energies  arc  impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  tbe  diet  is  scarcely  modified,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  and  its  quality  are  those  adapted  to  undimi- 
nished powers  of  digestion.  Hence  it  results  that  the  weakened  stomach  is 
stimulated  to  undue  exertion  in  order  to  effect  the  process  of  chymification, 
and  falls  subsequently  into  a  proportionate  degree  of  languor;  and  this  alter- 
nation, being  continued  with  a  steadily  diminishing  energy  of  stomach,  and  a 
steadily  increasing  disproportion  between  its  power  ana  the  task  it  has  to 
accomplish,  ends  ai  length  in  the  production  of  a  permanently  morbid  gastric 
depression,  below  the  general  standard  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  system^ 
thus  constituting  dyspepsia. 

The  habitual  use  of  food,  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion,  has  the  same 
effect  in  a  healthy  stomachy  producing  an  indirect  debility  consequent  upon 
excessive  excitement.  Larger  quantities  of  food  than  the  stomach  can  well 
manage  operate  injuriously  upon  the  same  principle,  and,  additionally,  by 
weakening  the  muscular  coat  through  over-distension.  Food  insufficiently 
masticated  operates  in  like  manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  affording  a  inccha- 
nioal  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  habit  of  rapid  eat- 
.ing  conduces  to  the  same  end,  partly  through  imperfect  mastication,  but  still 
more  by  overloading  the  stomach,  which  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  food  received,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  swallowed, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  communicate  to  the  palate  the  feeling  of  satiety  at 
the  proper  point  of  time.  In  speaking  of  indigestible  food,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  is  relative,  and  always  has  reference  to  the  energy  of 
stomach;  those  articles  often  being  easily  digested  by  a  person  accustomed  to 
unusual  bodily  exertion,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  by  ordinary  persons, 
and  are  almost  indigestible  by  a  weak  stomach. 

'  The  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  or  other  cerebral  or  nervous 
stimulants,  especially  strong  coffee  and  tea,  produces  dyspepsia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  calling  the  stomach  into  excessive  action,  and 
thus  occasioning  secondary  depression,  and  ultimate  loss  of  power,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  The  spices  used  largely  as  condiments  have 
a  similar  effect,  though  less  in  degree,  because  they  operate  less  upon  the 
nervous  functions. 

Whatever  calls  off  nervous  energy  from  the  stomach,  by  concentrating  it 
strongly  elsewhere,  depresses  the  gastric  actions,  and  favours  the  production 
of  dyspepsia.  Intense  and  protracted  study,  or  other  absorbing  mental  occu- 
pation, has  this  effect;  and  young  students,  therefore,  who  arc  usually  at  the 
same  time  sedentary,  and  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  disease.  Excessive  and  exhausting  exercise,  by  directing  excitement  to 
the  muscles,  has  the  same  effect. 

Among  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  also  be  enumerated  those  which  have 
an  immediate  depressing  action  upon  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  sedative 
narcotics,  as  tobacco;  large  quantities  of  cold  drinks,  when  the  stomach  has 
little  power  of  reaction;  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water;  and  especially 
thtf  depressing  emotions,  as  grief,  anxiety,  and  fear. 

Pdthology. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  pure  dyspepsia 
consists  essentially  eiUier  in  depression  of  stomach,  arising  from  the  with- 
drawal of  its  ordinary  supply  of  nervous  influence,  or  from  some  immediate 
sedative  influence  upon  it,  or  in  positive  debility,  from  the  loss  of  excitability, 
consequent  upon  excessive  stimulation.  In  either  case,  the  stomach  performs 
less  efficiently  its  appropriate  function.  In  the  process  of  chymification,  it 
exercises  two  offices,  fint.  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  for  the  solution  of  the 
food,  and  secondly^  the  aamiztnre  of  the  food  with  the  juice,  by  its  peristaltic 
movements.    In  its  state  <rf  comparative  inaction,  there  ia  k«&  ol  \Xi^  ^^^c)^ 
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aeereted,  and  ]e»  of  the  mnseiilar  morement  to  imToar  solntioii.  W1wi| 
therefore,  nntriment  is  introduced,  especiaUj  soch  «8  is  difficult  of  digestioB, 
it  remains  longer  than  nsoal  undissolved,  and  sometimes  is  not  dissolred  at 
all.  It  thos  comes  within  the  inflaence  of  its  own  chemical  affinities,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  new  substances  are  formed,  among  which  add  and 
gsseoQs  matters  are  predominant.  Hence,  in  part,  the  flatulent  emctations, 
and  the  regurgitations  of  acid,  so  common  in  dyspepsia.  But  a  diminution 
of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  the  only  result,  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  It  is 
also  altered  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  of  stomach. 
Thus,  from  being  a  comparatively  bland  liquid,  it  becomes  acrid  and  irri- 
tating. This  altered  secretion,  the  undigested  food  remaining  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  stomach,  and  the  acid,  &c.,  resulting  from  its  fermentation,  ail 
eo-operate  in  producing  vascular  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often 
also  a  sympathetic  nervous  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  Hence  the  heart- 
burn, the  occasional  gastralgia  and  spasm,  and  frequently  the  headache  and 
Tomiting  of  dyspepsia.  The  peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness,  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  arises  probably  from  defective  innervation,  like  the  exceedingly 
disagreeable  feeling  often  experienced  in  a  partially  palsied  limb.  The 
weight,  oppression,  &c.,  after  eating,  is  the  obvious  result  of  undigested  food, 
acting  upon  a  surface  too  feeble  to  respond  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  removal,  through  its  means,  of  the 
offending  cause.  Sometimes  the  food  occasions  suffering  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which  not  unfrequently  at- 
tends upon  the  debilitated  state  of  an  organ. 

Along  with  the  gastric  depression  or  debility,  a  similar  condition  is  often 
produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  or  by  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  in  the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  pancreas.  Hence  the 
diminished  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  constipation  of  bowels. 
Hence,  too,  in  all  probability,  the  portal  congestion  which  sometimes  compli- 
cates dyspepsia.  The  diversified  nervous  disorders  attendant  upon  the  disease 
are  ascribable,  partly  to  the  simultaneous  operation  of  its  causes  upon  other 
parts  of  the  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  to  the  extended 
and  intimate  sympathies  of  this  organ.  Should  the  disease  not  give  way,  the 
repeated  vascular  irritation,  from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  at  length 
ends  in  inflammation,  which  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  cure,  as  the  de- 
bility both  of  stomach  and  system  forbids  the  energetic  employment  of  the 
most  effective  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
important  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  causes.  The  measures  requisite 
for  this  end,  embrace  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  exeroise,  and  the  general 
habits  of  the  patient,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

Diet, — ^The  most  obvious  rule,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
substances  of  difficult  digestion.  To  be  practically  useful,  however,  the  direc- 
tion must  be  more  precise,  and  embrace  an  enumeration  of  the  particular 
substances  to  be  forbidden  or  allowed.  The  following  specification  is  only 
correct  in  general;  for  the  peculiarities  of  individual  stomachs  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  an  article  easily  digestible  by  one  will  often  prove  almost  indigestibla 
by  another,  and  vice  vend. 

The  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  avoid  all  culinary  vegetables,  with 
the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned;  all  fruits,  whether  fi^h,  preserved, 
or  pickled;  all  fat,  salted,  and  smoked  meats,  and  tiiose  which  are  tough, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  Of  the  particular  kinds  of  animal  food,  pork, 
pu^,  veal,  and  domestic  ducks  and  geese,  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  flesh  of  very  young,  or  of  veiy  old  animalsi  is  usually  less  digestiUe 
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than  that  of  the  same  animals  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  life.  Fish  is 
generally  deemed  of  difficult  digestion ;  and  most  shell-fish,  especially  clams 
and  lobsters,  should  be  avoided  by  the  -dyspeptic.  Of  substances  prepared 
by  the  culinary  art,  pastry 3  fresh,  hoty  and  heavy  bread;  paddings;  cakes 
made  with  butter  or  fat;  fried  meats;  hard-boiled  eggs;  jellies;  soup; 
firavy;  and  all  sorts  of  dressings  with  butter,  sugar,  wine,  &c.,  should  be  for- 
Didden.  Whatever  is  pasty,  doughy,  or  disposed  to  form  a  tenacious  mass 
with  water,  resists  digestion,  because  impenetrable  by  the  gastric  juice.    Sau- 

X,  and  cheese  of  all  kinds,  are  of  difficult  digestion.  Butter,  lard,  and 
fats,  when  altered  by  heat,  are  very  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  stomach. 
Brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey  are  apt  to  induce  acidity.  Vegetable  acids 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  injurious ;  and  the  fruits  which  contain  them 
largely  should  be  especially  avoided. 

The  list  of  allowable  substances  is  not  scanty.  Among  those  of  vegetable 
origin  are  wheaten  bread,  which  should  always  be  light,  stale,  and  perfectly 
free  from  acid ;  crackers,  made  without  shortening  of  any  kind ;  well-boiled 
rice ;  and  Irish  potatoes,  either  roasted  or  boiled  so  as  to  be  dry  and  mealy. 
Some  object  to  the  last  mentioned  vegetable,  and  the  small,  waxen  or  watery 
potatoes  which  are  often  met  with  are  certainly  of  difficult  digestion ;  but, 
when  of  good  quality,  they  agree  well  with  most  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The 
sweet  potato,  when  dry  and  mealy,  though  sometimes  flatulent,  is  often  very 
acceptable,  and  may  always  be  tried,  when  the  patient  desires  it  Tomatoes, 
well  prepared  without  butter,  are  found  to  agree  with  many  individuals,  and 
prove  useful  by  their  laxative  property.  The  same  may  be  said  of  perfectly 
ripe,  and  sweet  free-stone  peaches,  and  perfectly  ripe  blackberries  or  dew- 
berries. But  all  these  fruits  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  doubtful  substances. 

Good  fresh  milk,  boiled  or  unboiled,  is  usually  easily  digested,  and  forms 
an  excellent  diet  for  dyspeptics,  especially  when  stronger  animal  food  may  be 
thought  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  existing  or  suspected  chronic  gastritis. 
It  forms  a  good  dessert  wnen  loosely  coagmated  by  means  of  rennet,  and 
mixed  with  refined  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sound  wine.  Small  quantities 
of  sweet  cream  may  be  taken  with  propriety,  and  even  agree  with  some  sto- 
machs which  most  other  food  offends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pure  ice- 
cream, flavoured  with  vanilla.  This  forms  a  very  good  dessert  for  dyspeptics; 
but  should  always  be  eaten  very  slowly,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  perfectly  in 
the  mouth,  before  being  swallowed.  Good  fresh  butter,  though  condemned 
by  some  writers,  has,  within  my  observation,  when  eaten  moderately  with 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  &c.,  proved  in  general  perfectly  innocent.  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  this  product,  and,  when  badly  prepared,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  rancid  or  musty,  it  is  as  offensive  to  the  stomach  as  it  is  to  the  deli- 
cate palate.  It  should  never  be  used  in  dyspepsia  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  any  culinary  process;  as  heat  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

Among  the  meats,  tender  mutton  or  beef,  and  among  poultry,  the  common 
fowl  or  turkey  is  to  be  preferred.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  tame.  Otood  venison  is  perhaps  the 
lightest  and  most  digestible  of  meats.  The  American  pheasant  and  partridge, 
and  the  canvass-back  duck,  with  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  are  admissible 
articles.  But  in  eating  all  sorts  of  fowl,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
skin  and  fat,  especially  when  they  are  roasted;  and  the  fat  of  all  the  meats 
which  have  been  mentioned  should  be  rejected.  Both  meats  and  poultry 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  after  being  killed,  before -cooking,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  tenacity  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
in  the  least  tainted.  They  should  be  either  boiled^  roaated,  ot  VitQile^.  ^\xs^ 
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there  are  symptoms  of  eveD  slight  gastric  iDflammation,  if  flesh  ifl  tiBed  at  t 
it  fthould  be  preferred  boiled. 

There  are  various  other  articles  of  animal  food,  well  adapted  to  dj^pefttW 
patients;  sach  aa  ojsters^  raw  or  slightly  roasted;  sweet-bread;  the  liver  ( 
calves;  terrapins,  cooked  well  without  butter;  and  soft-boiled  eggi.  It  ij 
highly  necessary  that  eggs  should  not  be  overdone,  Tlicy  should  oe  so  [ 
pared  that  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  while  the  yolk  remains  liquid 
This  is  aceomplisbed  by  placing  tbeni  in  boiling  water,  and  keeping  thpm  id 
it  for  three  inioutea.  The  yolk  of  egga  may  also  be  prepared  by  beating  m 
up  raw  with  water^  sugar,  and  a  little  ginger.  Thi^  mixture  is  well  adapts 
for  those  whose  Btomaehs  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  the  whole  inter 
between  the  regular  meals  without  food.  Although,  a^  before  mentioDe 
salted  and  smoked  meats  nre  usually  injurious  as  articles  of  diet,  rery  »B 
quantities  of  chipped  very  tender  dried  beef  or  Tenison,  or  boi]<ai  bam,  or  I 
Mttlo  smoked  herring,  may  be  employed  with  impunity  for  rclisb, 

Coudimenta,  such  as  salt,  muRtanl,  blnck  and  Cayenne  pepper,  horse-radisB 
&c  ,  should  always  be  used  with  raodtTution,  They  occasionally  prove  benij 
ficial  by  assisting  digestion;  and,  as  their  ?»limuhnt  eflFects  are  chiefly  ' 
they  are  less  daugerouB  than  alcohol ;  but,  like  all  other  stimulants,  if  al 
they  diminish  the  excitability,  and  thus  increiise  the  already  existing  debiKfJ 

In  relation  to  drinks,  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  is  cool  water.  The  vinooi 
and  spiritnoos  liquors,  though  they  often  afford  temporary  relief,  are  positivclj 
iDJnrioua  if  constantly  used,  and  always  place  the  patient  in  the  danger  ( 
acquiring  intemperate  habits.  Should  any  one  of  them  be  employed, 
phoald  only  be  at  dinner;  and  sherry  or  madeira  among  the  wines,  and  brandjj 
among  the  spirits  should  be  preferred.  Some  stomachs  bear  sound  ale 
porter  pretty  well,  in  moderate  quantities.  For  the  morning  and  even  in  J 
meals,  an  infusion  of  the  chocolate  nut,  with  a  little  sugar  and  tinlk,  or< 
cop  or  two  of  not  very  strong  black  tea,  may  be  used;  though  water  alone,  < 
a  mixture  of  milk,  Bugar,  and  hot  water,  would  perhaps  he  preferable.  CofTisi 
should  ne?er  be  taken,  unless  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  as  a  plea 
nervous  stimulant,  imraedjately  after  dinner. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  regulating  the  diet  of  dyspeptic 
ticDts,  that  the  stomach  h  singularly  capricious,  and  sometimes  lakes  faucro« 
whicb,  however  contrary  to  preconceived  opinion,  it  may  be  proper  to  indulg 
Such  fancies,  when  they  persist  for  a  considerable  lime,  are  usually  signs  ^ 
which  nature  indicates  Ler  wants.  Numerous  instances  have  been  u(*lic€ 
in  which  patients  have  been  benefited  if  not  cured  by  the  use  of  articles  < 
food,  which,  under  onlinary  circumstances,  are  highly  indigei*tible.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  will  often  he  a  better  guide^  in  any  particular  case,  thaa 
general  precepts.  Care,  however,  must  he  taken  that  the  judgiDent  of  tl 
patient  be  not  biased  by  his  ioclinatious  or  prejudioeB*  (See  JMntin^ 
Mitur€,  p.  213.) 

Almost  m  much  depends  upon  the  proper  mode  of  taking  food  as  upon  tl 
selection  of  the  substances  to  be  ui^ed.  The  pnlient  should,  as  a  general  ruV 
eat  at  regular  intervals,  and  three  meals  a  day  are  usually  sufficient.  Tt™ 
stomMch  should  be  allowed  some  rest ;  and  the  habit  of  eating  little  and  often 
through  the  day,  as  well  aa  at  bedtime,  so  that  the  stomach  may  be  as  seldom 
as  possible  quite  empty,  is  not  advisable.  In  some  eases,  when  the  interval 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  is  long,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  an 
empty  stomach,  a  few  oysters,  a  little  egg  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  or  some  other  light  food,  may  be  taken  about  two  hours  befbro 
the  latter  meal.  I^arge  suppers  are  very  injurious,  aa  they  overtask  the 
digestive  organs  at  a  time  when  their  energy  is  least*     Great  caie  should  al 
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all  times  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  On  this  aecount  the  patient 
should  eat  slowly ;  as  the  stomach  will  be  more  likely  to  ffive  the  signal  of 
satiety  at  the  proper  time,  when  permitted  to  feel  the  fuU  inflnence  of  the 
food  as  it  is  swallowed.  Besides,  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  be  tho- 
roughly masticated,  so  as  to  favour  its  solution ;  and  this  is  prevented  by  rapid 
eating.  A  meal  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  fatiguing  exercise; 
as  the  stomach  participates  in  the  general  languor.  The  patient  should  not 
drink  largely,  especially  at  meals.  Besides  the  injury  from  distension,  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  by  too  great  dilution. 

Exercise. — The  great  object  of  exercise  is  to  equalise  excitement,  so  that 
each  organ  may  have  its  due  supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  passive  and  active  exercise.  By  the 
former  the  viscera  are  especially  acted  on,  by  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  and  the  structures  associated  with  them  in  function,  while  both 
affect  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  passive  exercise,  the  best, 
as  a  general  rule,  for  the  dyspeptic,  is  riding  on  horseback ;  the  next  best, 
riding  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle,  or  over  a  rough  road,  as  in  one  of  our 
stage-coaches  over  a  stone  turnpike.  These,  however,  will  be  found  too  severe 
for  some  very  delicate  persons,  especially  those  in  whom  there  is  a  nervous 
tenderness  of  stomach.  *For  such  persons,  driving  in  an  ordinary  carriage,  or 
travelling  on  railroads,  or  sailing,  may  be  substituted.  Of  the  modes  of  active 
exercise,  walking  is  best  for  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life;  running, 
leaping,  &c.,  may  be  practised  by  the  young.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  also 
useful ;  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  carrying  them  to 
ei^tremes.  In  bad  weather,  and  for  persons  who  cannot  conveniently  leave 
their  homes,  exercise  of  various  kinds  within  doors  shonld  be  contrived.  The 
ordinary  household  duties  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  active  exercise  to 
females.  When  the  patient  cannot  command  the  means  or  opportunities  for 
riding,  he  may  substitute  the  plan  recommended  by  Halsted,  or  some  analogous 
one,  for  giving  passive  exercise  to  the  stomach.  This  consists  in  bending  the 
body  forward,  and  so  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  as  to  allow  the  hands  to 
be  pressed  with  their  palms  upward  beneath  the  stomach ;  and  then,  by  gentle 
and  repeated  impulses  with  the  fingers,  keeping  up  a  regular  movement  in  that 
organ.  It  should  not,  however,  be  practised  when  the  process  is  painful,  or 
there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  often  affords 
relief  in  flatulence. 

Exercise  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  and  promptly  timed  in  relation 
to  the  periods  of  eating.  Violent  exercise  should  never  be  taken  immediately 
before  or  immediately  after  a  fall  meal.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  believe, 
with  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  gentle  exercise  after  eating,  especially  of  the  passive 
kind,  rather  promotes  than  interferes  with  digestion.  {Exp.  and  Obs.  on  the 
Gcutric  Juwe,  d'c.)  In  taking  exercise,  the  dyspeptic  should  always  stop  short 
of  great  fatigue.  It  is  important  that  this  remedial  measure  should  not  become 
irksome  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  that  some  other  immediate  object  should 
if  possible  be  associated  with  it,  besides  the  mere  promotion  of  health.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  connect  it  with  the  pursuit  of  interest  or  enjoyment.  Hence 
one  of  the  advantages  of  travelling. 

General  Habits. — The  patient  shonld  observe  regularity  and  moderation  in 
all  his  habits.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injurious  to  the  debilitated  stomach. 
He  should  retire  early  to  bed  and  rise  early,  allowing  from  six  to  eight  hours 
for  sleep,  and  never  permitting  either  pleasure,  business,  or  study,  to  encroach 
upon  his  period  of  rest.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and  mattrasscs  used  in  summer  instead  of  feather  beds.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  sleep  so  lightly  covered  as  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  cold.     It 
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is  a  mistake  in  dyspeptic  individuals  to  suppose  that  they  can  harden  them- 
selves in  this  way.  Personal  cleanliness  should  be  rigorously  observed;  bat 
the  too  frequent  or  long  continued  use  of  baths,  especially  of  warm  bathsy  iB 
injurious  by  their  sedative  or  relaxing  influence.  The  cold  bath,  or  ahower 
bath,  is  to  be  preferred  when  a  vigorous  reaction  follows.  This,  indeed,  is  an 
excellent  remedial  measure  in  dyspepsia.  But,  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  react  thoroughly,  the  tepid  bath  must  be  used ;  and  the  patient  should  remain 
in  it  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  cleanliness.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  cold| 
languid  state,  the  warm  salt- bath  will  often  be  found  useful;  and  friction  to 
the  surface,  by  means  of  a  flesh-brush,  or  coarse  towel,  should  be  employed 
daily.  Friction  over  the  abdomen  is  highly  advantageous.  The  patient,  more- 
over, in  employing  this  measure,  has  the  additional  benefit  of  wholesome  exercise. 

Helaxation  from  severe  study,  and  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  harass- 
ing business,  of  whatever  kind,  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  dyspepsia.  Yet  the 
mind  must  not  be  left  without  occupation ;  as  in  no  disease  is  it  more  apt  to 
prey  upon  itself,  when  surrendered  wholly  to  its  own  caprices.  Innocent 
amusements,  cheerful  society,  light  reading,  and  moderate  professional  occu- 
pation, have  a  very  healthful  influence.  Sources  of  mental  depression  should 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or  counteracted.  All  these  objects  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  so  efiectually  as  by  travelling,  which  unites 
the  advantages  of  exercise,  pure  air,  relaxation  from  care,  and  agreeable  excite- 
ment of  the  mind;  and,  if  directed  to  some  suitable  watering-place,  affords  the 
additional  advantage  of  an  efficient  medicinal  agent.  To  render  a  journey 
permanently  useful,  it  must  be  a  long  one;  and  hence  a  voyage  to  Europe  or 
some  foreign  country,  and  an  absence  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  more,  are 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  dyspepsia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  sea-sickness,  and  consequent  abstinence 
is  advantageous  in  many  cases. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Two  principal  indications  are  presented  in  dyspepsia 
for  the  use  of  medicines ;  first,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  secondlvi 
to  make  a  moderate,  but  durable  stimulant  impression  upon  the  stomach. 
The  former  is  to  be  accomplished  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  the  latter  by  tonics. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  commence  the  treatment  with  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. This,  however,  is  called  for  only  in  certain  incidental  conditions; 
as  when  serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  offending  matters  in  the 
stomach,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  arouse  the  languid  portal  circulation,  and 
thus  remove  congestion.  If  emetics  should  be  employed  merely  for  stimu- 
lating the  stomach,  little  permanent  effect  could  be  expected  from  them,  unless 
occasionally  repeated;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  might,  in  this  case,  be 
greater  than  the  chance  of  benefit.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  safest  to  dis-' 
pense  with  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  regular  alvine  evacuations  by  means  of 
diet  alone;  but  unfortunately  the  articles  of  food  best  calculated  for  this  eflfect, 
such  as  the  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  inadmissible  from  their  difficulty  of 
digestion,  and  aptness  to  occasion  acidity  and  flatulence.  Bran  bread,  or 
bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  constitutes, 
on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  dyspeptics. 
It  docs  not,  however,  suit  all  stomachs,  and  frequently  fsiils  in  producing  the 
effect  desired.  When  medicines  are  employed,  those  should  be  selected,  as  a 
general  rule,  which  have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  stomach,  but  on  the  con- 
trary unite  a  tonic  or  stimulant  with  their  laxative  power.  Ehubarb  and  aloes 
are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined;  and  the 
most  convenient  period  for  administering  them  is  generally  at  bedtime,  so 
that  they  may  act  in  the  morning.     Ehubarb  may  be  used  in  all  cases ;  aloes 
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in  all,  when  there  b  no  tendency  to  piles  or  uterine  irritation.  GombiDation 
with  Boap  is  thought  to  render  them  milder,  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 
They  are  usually  given  in  pill ;  but  many  persona  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
rhubarb>  or  of  taking  it  r^uced  to  powder  by  grating.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be  advantageously  associated  with  grated  nutmeg.  When  these  medicines 
lose  their  effect  by  repetition,  they  may  be  mixed  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
croton  oil.  Ooe-sixth  of  a  drop  will  often  bo  sufficient  to  communicate  to 
them  the  requisite  activity.  I  have  found  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Cheltenham 
salt,  taken  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  half  a  tumblerful  of 
water^  to  be  an  admirable  laxative  in  some  oases  of  dyspepsia.  A  draught  of 
Saratoga  water,  taken  at  the  same  time,  also  answers  a  good  purpose.  A 
drachm  of  sulphur,  once  or  twice  a  day,  is  especially  useful  in  cases  compli- 
cated with  rheumatism.  White  mustard  seeds  nnbruised,  in  the  dose  of  a 
tablespoonful,  repeated  as  often,  have  been  found  to  answer  well  in  cases  re- 
quiring a  somewhat  stimulant  impression.  Magnesia  shonld  bo  employed 
when  there  is  acidity  of  stomach.  Mild  laxative  enemata  or  suppositories, 
applied  daily,  are  sometimes  usefully  substituted -for  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 
In  general,  however,  they  do  not  sufficiently  affect  the  upper  bowels. 

Tonics  must  be  used  with  caution.  If  largely  employed,  and  long  and 
steadily  persevered  in,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  wear  out  the  excitability 
of  the  stomach,  and  thus  indirectly  increase  the  debility  they  were  given  to 
relieve;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  increase  the  danger  of  chronic 
inflammation.  They  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  course  of 
treatment  above  recommended,  but  only  as  adjuvants ;  for,  if  administered 
while  the  causes  of  the  disease  continue  to  act,  they  can  only  afford  present 
relief  at  the  risk  of  future  mischief.  When  the  stomach  is  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  upon  being  excited  to  the  proper  point  by  artificial 
means,  it  can  execute  its  function  duly  without  further  aid,  tonics  may  be 
advantageously  employed ;  but  they  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  no  longer  necessary.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
purer  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  and  columbo.  Chamomile  is  well 
adapted  to  mild  cases.  Wild  cherry  bark  may  be  used  when  an  irritable  cir- 
culation, indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  palpitations  or  very  frequent  pulse 
under  slight  excitements,  is  associated  with  the  gastric  depression.  Scrpen- 
taria  is  applicable  to  cases  of  unusual  debility;  and  valerian  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  bitters,  when  the  patient  is  affected  with  symp- 
toms of  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  functional  disorder.  The  officinal  infusions 
of  these  medicines  may  bo  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Gentian  and  quassia  may  also  be  conveniently  administered,  in 
the  form  of  extract.  The  tinctures  should  be  employed  cautiously,  and  only 
as  adjuvants  of  the  other  preparations,  when  the  stomach  is  very  feeble.  Of 
the  mineral  tonics,  the  chalybeates  are  to  be  preferred.  Of  these,  the  b€«t 
are  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopceia.  Sulphate  of 
iron  combined  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  incorporated,  either  in  liquid  mixture  or  pill,  with  honey  or  syrup, 
affords  a  good  substitute  for  this  preparation,  when  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
at  hand.  Subcarbonate  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron,  are  also  good  preparations.  The  chalybeate  mineral  waters, 
which  usually  contain  the  carbonate  of  iron  dissolved  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid,  are  atnong  the  best  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  Besides  the  substances  men- 
tioned, sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  nitromuriatic  acids,  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  sometimes  used.  I  have 
found  the  nitromuriatic  acid  especially  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  gastric 
symptoms  were  associated  with  a  foul  breath,  indicating  an  impure  state  of 
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the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  also  an  excellent  tonic  in  djspepeia,  and 
usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  like  all  others  is  liable  to  be 
abused.  Creasote  has  also  been  recommended ;  but  I  have  not  employed  it 
A  current  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  made  to  pass  through  the  stonach,  ii 
sometimes  useful  when  that  organ  is  peculiarly  torpid.  < 

Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the  combination  of  medicines,  to  meet 
different  indications.  Thus,  the  bitter  tonics  may  be  associated  with  the  aro- 
matics,  and,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  desired,  with  the  cathartics.  An  infosioD 
of  columbo,  ginger,  and  senna  is  an  excellent  preparation,  from  which  I  have 
derived  great  advantage  in  dyspepsia.*  Bhubarb  among  the  cathartics,  and 
orange  peel,  cloves,  cardamom,  fennclseed,  &c.,  among  the  aromatics,  may  in 
like  manner  be  connected  with  the  bitters ;  and,  when  there  is  excess  of  acid 
in  the  stomach,  an  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  infusion.  The 
extracts  of  gentian  and  of  quassia  may  be  combined,  in  pills,  with  rhubarb 
or  aloes,  and  one  of  the  chalybeates ;  and,  when  a  carminative  effect  is  desired^ 
with  an  aromatic  volatile  oil.  When  the  bilious  secretion  is  deficient,  a  littk 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  may  be  added. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  skin.  To  invite  excitement 
to  the  surface,  and  restore  the  function  of  perspiration,  are  prominent  indica- 
tions. The  use  of  the  cold  or  shower  bath,  of  the  warm  salt-bath,  and  of 
frictions  has  been  already  mentioned.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin 
at  all  seasons,  unless  in  the  very  hottest  weather  of  summer,  when  they  who 
perspire  very  freely  may  substitute  some  soft  and  warm  fabric  of  cotton  or 
silk.  Occasional  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  combined  are  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  The  coldness  of  feet,  so  common  in  this  com- 
plaint, should  be  obviated  by  stimulating  applications,  and  suitable  covering. 
The  occasional  use  of  mustard  pediluvia,  the  wearing  of  socks  sprinkled  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or  of  the 
resin  plaster,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  all  been  recommended.  Perhaps 
the  most  effectual  method  is  to  bathe  the  feet  every  morning,  for  a  short  time, 
in  very  cold  water,  and  then  rub  them  thoroughly  dry.  This,  however,  should 
not  bo  practised,  unless  reaction  take  place  readily. 

The  hepatic  secretion  demands  a  vigilant  attention.  If  diminished  or  de- 
ranged, it  is  best  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  pill  or  calomel, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  the  tonic  and  purgative  medicines.  The  de- 
coction or  extract  of  dandelion  may  be  used  as  &n  adjuvant ;  and  nitromuriatie 
acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  mercurial. 

Various  incidental  affections,  occurring  in  the  course  of  dyspepsia,  require 
a  treatment  more  or  less  independent  of  the  general  plan.  For  an  account  of 
these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  heads  under  Irritation  of  the 
Stomach,  where  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  (/astralgia, 
pyroiis,  fpoMim  of  the  stonMch,  nausea  and  txmiitwg,  and  sick-headache,  aU  of 
which  are  occasional  attendants  on  this  complaint.  I  shall  have  occaaon  here- 
after to  treat  of  flatulence.  Some  more  precise  remarks  upon  the  remedies 
for  acid  in  the  stomach,  than  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  may 
be  appropriate  here.  The  best  palliatives  for  this  are  the  antacids.  Of  these 
magnesia  is  the  most  effective  as  a  neutralizing  agent,  and  should  be  preferred 
when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  large,  and  there  is  a  coincident  indication  for  a 
cathartic  effect.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  may  be  substituted  in  twice  the  dose,  when  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
evolves  may  not  constitute  an  objection.     Being  in  lump,  it  is  habitually 

*  R. — Colomb.  contus.,  Zingiber,  contas.,  &&  588;  Sennn  ^ij ;  Aq.  ballient.  Qj.  Fiat 
infusum.    S.  A  wineglaasful  twice  or  tliree  times  daily,  before  meals. 
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chewed  W^some  peraonsy  in  minnte  quantities,  when  they  suffer  with  heart- 
burn. When  the  quantity  of  acid  is  small,'  the  solution  of  magnesia  in  car- 
bonic acid  water,  by  which  the  bicarbonate  is  probably  formed,  may  be  used 
by  those  who  prefer  it.  In  cases  which  do  not  require  a  laxative,  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  preferable  to  the  magnesian  preparations,  as  more  acceptable 
to  the  stomach.  When  vomiting  is  connected  with  acidity,  lime-water  is' 
often  j^ven  with  advantage.  (See  Vomitinff.)  If  diarrhoea  exist,  and  a  laxa- 
tive effect  is  to  be  avoided,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared  oystershell  should 
be  preferred.  In  cases  of  great  stomachic  torpor  or  coldness^  the  preparations 
of  ammonia  are  most  appropriate.  The  carbonate,  aqueous  solution,  spirit,  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  either  of  them  be  given.  The  last  is  the 
most  elegant,  though  rather  feeble,  and  may  be  usefully  added  to  the  other 
antacids,  which  it  renders  less  offensive  to  a  very  weak  stomach.  None  of 
these  antacids  should  be  employed  unloss  acid  is  actually  present,  as  they 
have  no  power  to  prevent  its  generation.  Their  beneficial  operation  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  removal  of  a  present  evil,  and,  if  too  largely  given,  most  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the  stpmaoh.  *  A  proper  regulation  of  the 
diet,  and  the  application  of  all  the  means  above  detailed  as  remedies  for  dys- 
pepsia, must  be  looked  to  for  permanent  relief.  Recently  prepared  charcoal, 
finely  powdered,  is  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  acids,  and  other  offen- 
sive liquids  and  solids  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  teai^oonful  or  more  three  or  four  times  a  day  3  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels. 

When  chronic  gastritis  has  supervened  upon  dyspepsia,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  for  the  former  affection,  reference  being  always  had  to  the  debility 
of  stomachy  and  general  debility  which  attend  the  latter. 


SUBSECTION  TV. 
DISBASES  or  THX  BOWBLS. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  intestinal  tube  is  seldom  if  ever  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Nor  are  the  phenomena  which  different  portions  of  it  present,  or  the  treat- 
ment they  demand,  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  quite  identical.  It  is,  there- 
fore, convenient  to  divide  the  intestines  into  distinct  sections,  and  to  consider 
the  affection  in  each  of  these  separately.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  inflam- 
mation in  any  one  section  often  spread  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  that 
which  adjoins  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  imposubla  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  most  prominently  affected.  I  shall  treat  separately  of  in- 
flammation of  the  upper  portion  or  duodenum,  of  the  middle  portion,  embracing 
chiefly  the  jejunnm  and  ileum,  and  of  the  lower  portion  or  large  intestines. 

1.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DUODENUM,  or  DUODENITIS. 

The  duodenum  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  derangement  as  the  stomach, 
and  very  frequently  participates  in  its  diseases.  Thus,  the  various  forms 
already  descriDed  of  gastric  inflammation  and  irritation,  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
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and  even  that  condition  of  the  organ  denominated  dyspepsia,  extend  in  mtnj 
instances  to  this  portion  of  the  b^els.  Indeed,  the  anodennm  itself  is  very 
seldom  independently  affected.  The  modificaUons  prodnced  either  in  the 
symptoms  or  treatment  of  stomachic  disease  by  this  complication  are  Tery 
few ;  and,  even  where  the  duodenum  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  ezclnaive 
seat  of  disorder,  the  phenomena  and  indications  of  cure  are  so  similar  to  those 
presented  by  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach,  that  it  would  bo  useless 
repetition  to  enter  into  minute  detail,  in  relation  to  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  former  structure.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring  merely 
to  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  to  those  points  in  the  treatment  wIugIi  are 
in  any  degree  peculiar. 

The  circumstance,  in  diseases  of  the  duodenum,  which  most  deserves  notice, 
is  their  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  functional  disorder  of  the  liver.     Dis- 
eases exclusively  gastric  have  the  same  tendency,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Broussais  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  decidedly  to  this  fact 
Among  the  phenomena  of  hepatic  or  bilious  disorder,  accompanying  afiections 
of  the  duodenum,  the  most  striking  is  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  sKin.     The 
mode  in  which  this  is  produced  has  been  variously  explained.     It  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  closure  of  the  common  duct  of  the  liver,  either  by  mucus,  or  a 
thickening  of  its  coats  consequent  upon  duodenal  inflammation,  and  to  the 
absorption  of  the  bile  thus  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  bowels.     This  ex- 
planation may  possibly  apply  to  some  cases;  but  it  is  probably  not  true  in 
general,  and  certainly  not  universally ;  for  cases  of  duodenitis  with  jaundice 
occur,  in  which  bile  freely  enters  the  bowels  i  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  duct  has 
been  repeatedly  found  upon  dissection  entirely  unobstructed.  A  more  probable 
explanation  is  founded  upon  the  observation  of  Bichat,  that,  between  a  secret- 
ing gland  and  the  surface  upon  which  its  excretory  duct  opens,  there  is  a 
sympathy  by  which  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  latter  causes  an  increased  action 
in  the  former.     Thus,  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the  mouth  causes  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva.     In  like  manner,  the  presence  of  the  chyme  in  the  duo- 
denum stimulates  the  liver  and  pancreas,  so  that  an  increased  supply  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid,  which  are  useful  in  the  process  of  digestion,  may  be  re- 
ceived where  they  are  wanted.     Irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
should,  therefore,  produce  irritation  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  its  de- 
gree, may  be  attended  either  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  bile.     In  the  former  case,  absorption  may  take  place  from  the  abundance 
thrown  into  the  biliary  passages  and  bowels ;  in  the  latter,  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  bile  is  formed  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  upon  the  surface  and  elsewhere.    Again, 
m  the  dyspeptic  or  depressed  state  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  ordinary  impression  from^ih^  chyme,  and  the  ordinary  stimulus  is 
oonsequently  not  supplied  to  the  iiepatic  secretory  function.    In  this  way  also 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  its  materials  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and 
jaundice  results.     But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  dependence  of  bilious 
affections  upon  disease  of  the  duodenum,  I  believe  that  some  authors  have 
pushed  this  view  much  too  far,  and  given  to  that  viscus  a  pathological  im- 
portance which  it  does  not  merit.     Jaundice  and  other  bilious  symptoms  may 
sometimes  result  from  duodenal  inflammation ;  but  much  more  frequently  they 
proceed  originally  from  the  liver,  and  the  duodenum,  if  at  all  involved,  is  so 
either  secondarily  or  simultaneously,  from  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes. 

DiagnotU, — ^Duodenitis,  when  it  occurs,  is  almost  always  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels.  Its  existence  may  be  suspected 
when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  gastritis,  there  is  deep-seated 
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pun  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyloros,  extending  below  the  stomach  toward  the 
left  hjpochondrium,  or  pain  in  the  back  about  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
Tertebra ;  when  there  is  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  in  the  space  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  Without  any  evidence 
of  enlarged  or  inflamed  liver ;  and  when  the  skin  is  more  or  less  yellow,  and 
the  urine  bilious,  as  in  jaundice.  If  these  symptoms  should  occur,  without 
vomiting,  great  thirst,  or  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
indicating  gastritis ;  without  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  lower  bowels,  or  tympanites 
indicating  enteritis ;  and  without  enlargement  or  tenderness  of  the  liver  indi- 
cating hepatitis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  the  duodenum.  In  acute  duodenitis  there  is  occasionally, 
along  with  the  fever,  a  degree  of  coma  dependent  probably  upon  the  hepatic 
derangement.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint,  a  diagnostic  symptom 
is  the  occurrence  of  pain  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  arising  from  the 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The 
bowels  in  duodenitis  are  generally  slow,  but  readily  acted  on  by  cathartics. 

The  appearances  after  death  are  so  similar  to  those  in  gastritis  as  not  to 
require  particular  notice,  except  in  relation  to  the  mucous  follicles,  or,  as  they 
are  oft€n  called,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
duodenum,  especially  near  the  pylorus,  and,  in  inflammation  of  this  viscus, 
are  apt  to  be  enlarged,  exhibiting  sometimes  elevated,  irregular,  almost  con- 
tinuous pat<!hes,  of  considerable  extent. 

The  causes  of  duodenitis  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  act  through  the  liver  are  probably 
more  influential  in  producing'thc  former  than  the  latter  afiiection. 

Treatment — The  treatment  also  is  that  adapted  to  gastritb.  If  there  is 
any  diffierence,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  freer  use  of  mild  cathartic  medicines,  such 
as  the  neutral  salts,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  castor  oil,  senna,  &c.,  and  in  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  mercury,  which  in  the  acute  form  may  be  pushed  to 
salivation,  but  in  the  chronic  should  in  general  be  restricted  to  an  alterative 
action  on  the  functions  of  the  liver. 


2.  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  SMALL  INTESTINES, 
or  ENTERITIS. 

Syn. — Muco-enteritis. — ^Ileitis. — Heo-colitis. 

The  name  enteritis  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  inflammation  of  any 
portion  of  the  bow€4s ;  yet,  as  this  afiection,  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  intestinal  tube,  has  received  the  designations  of  duodenitis  and 
dysentery,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  these  two  complaints  are  in  certain  points 
strikingly  peculiar,  it  becomes  convenient  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intervening  portion,  and  enteritis  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety, 
receive  this  more  restricted  meaning.  It  should  be  understood  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  as  a  distinct  afiection,  though  hitherto 
frequently  denominated  enteritis,  is  not  here  included  under  that  term,  as  it 
clearly  belongs  to  peritonitis.  Enteritis,  then,  as  employed  in  this  work, 
signifies  inflammation  of  th^  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  ex- 
tending frequently  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  colon,  and  occasionally 
involviqg  the  other  coats  as  a  secondary  result.  The  force  of  the  disease  is 
usually  spent  upon  the  ileum;  the  jejunum  being  less  liable  to  inflammation 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  greater  liability  of  the 
ileum  to  be  afiected  depends,  probably,  on  that  arrangement  bv  which  the 
fluids,  in  their  passage  through  the  bowels,  are  somewhat  impeded  at  the  ileo- 
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caecal  valve,  and  coTDraenceroent  of  tbe  ascending  colon,  and  tbufi  have  tl 
opportauitj  of  exercising  a   more  protracted  irritant  influence  on  this  th 
upon  the  upj>er  portion  of  the  tube.     Ah  the  inflammation  maj  extend  ind< 
nitely  into  the  colon^  it  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dysentery  must 
be  mingled  with  those  of  the  complaint  under  consideration;  and  ca,«es  fkvi 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  to  which  affection  tbev    *      '    ^^ 
referred ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  ^ 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  enteritis  into  the  common  diffused  iu; 
motioo  of  the  membrane,  the  follicular  or  that  affecting  Ci^pectally  the  muc( 
follicles,  and  the  pfleudo-membranous  or  that  attended  with  the  forma tfnn 
fake  raombrane.     But  though  there  are  cases  m  which  each  of  these  fo: 
aeverally  predorainatci*,  yet  they  are  frequently  intermingled ;   tbey  offer 
ajmptoms  daring  life  by  which  they  can  be  sufficiently  distiaguished 
occurring  as  original  affectioiiSj  and,  even  could  they  be  dij^tinguished, 
great  practical  good  would  accrue.    The  peculiar  intestinal  affection  of  eni 
fever  is  treated  of  in  connexion  with  that  disease. 

Acute  Enteritis. — The  complaint  commonly  begins  with   uneatii 
in  the  bowels,  followed  after  a  time  by  occasional  slight  griping  pains,  wh: 
gradually  become  more  fre<|uent  and  severe.     In  some  cases,  however,  tl 
Bymptoms  are  violent  from  the  commencement,  and  in  others,  again^  very  lii 
pain  is  felt  throughout.    There  is  generally  more  or  less  tendemeiis  upon  p] 
sure.     The  seat  of  the  pain  and   tenderness  is  usually  about  the  umbilici 
though  it  varies  with  the  part  inflamed,  and  is  not  nnfirequentlj  found  mart 
especially  in  the  right  iliac  region, 

Diarrhcea  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  Discharges  from  the  bowels  are 
to  follow  attacks  of  griping  pain,  which  tbey  often  mitigate  \  and  scvend 
these  discharges  mny  occur  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  lower  in  tlie  bowels 
18  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  attended  with  diarrhiea, 
and  the  more  frequent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  evacuations.  In  cartes  where 
the  bowels  are  not  loose,  they  are  for  the  most  part  readily  and  frequently 
moved  by  very  small  doses  of  mild  cathartics.  Sometimes  the  dtarrhoM  is 
fiuspcuded  and  again  recurs^  and  this  may  happen  several  timea  during 
course  of  the  complaint  Tho  stools  are  usually  liquid,  consisting  of 
incieasied  Borons  exhalation  of  the  intestines,  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  btl^ 
mucus,  and  undigested  f4>od^  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  Occasionally 
they  are  dark  or  green  from  the  changed  bile,  or  clay  coloured  from  theobaeoofr 
of  that  fluid.  There  is  occasionally  some  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowelt ; 
.  Itut  this  rarely  amounts  to  tympanites,  unless  in  children.  When  the  inflam- 
[ination  depends  upon  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  or  affects  to  any  considerabb 

Extent  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  constipation  instead  of  diarrbtjDa 
loxperienced.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  constipation,  in  inflammation  involvf 
rihe  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  is  extremely  obstinate,  giving  rise  to  vi 
I  ing  and  tympanitic  distension,  so  as  to  resemble  cases  of  obstruction^ 
I  ffometimos  to  have  been  mistaken  for  them^  with  unfortunate  tberapeiitli 
l^onsequenoea.^ 

[  Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  precede  those  of  a  local  character,  the  lymp^ 
[ihies  and  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  mucotfs  membrane  being  such,  that  its 
F  inflammation  may  he  felt  by  the  system  at  large  before  maldag  itself  known 
Lby  pain  or  increased  secretion.  In  such  cases,  there  is  general  uiie 
[la&i^or,  and  diminished  appetite,  with  alternate  chilliness  and  flnafaes 
\  for  some  days  before  the  occurrence  of  pain.     The  fever  when  eatabl 
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^  S^e  an  intcrostiag  pJtper  by  P  M.  Kollookf  M.  D.»  of  SaTamiak,  Georgia, 
\Am.  jQurn.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vii.  84$, 
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often  remittent  in  character.  The  pulse  is  more  or  leM  excited  and  usually 
well  developed,  the  skin  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  and  the  tongue  moist  and 
somewhat  furred.     There  is  usually  little  or  no  headache  or  delirium. 

The  disease  is  often  very  mild,  running  its  course  in  a  few  days,  with  little 
fever  or  pain,  and  but  a  slight  diarrhoea.  Even  the  severer  oases,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  and  not  injuriously  complicated,  or  subjected  to  the  continued 
action  of  the  cause,  generally  beffin  to  decline  in  about  a  week.  The  result, 
however,  is  not  always  so  favourable.  The  pains  instead  of  diminishing,  are 
aggravated;  the  flatulent  distension  increases;  the  discharges  become  very 
olensive;  inflammation  ascends  to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  occurs,  with 
burning  thirst,  and  epigastric  tenderness;  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  in- 
volved, and  jaundice  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  delirium  set«  in ;  the 
tonffue  becomes  red  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  feeble ;  great  ema- 
ciation takes  place ;  and  the  patient  either  sinks  at  last,  or  recovers  after  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  convalescence.  In  other  cases,  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
comes inflamed,  in  consequence  either  of  a  direct  ea^tension  of  the  disease 
from  the  mucous  coat,  or  of  an  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  event  is  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  and  is  very  generally 
the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  issue.  Acute  enteritis  also  frequently  terminates  Jn 
the  chronic  form. 

Ti/phlUis, — Some  writers  make  a  distinct  disease  of  inflammation  of  the 
cmcum  and  its  appendages,  under  the  name  of  typhlitU  (tv^ov,  csecum),  or 
peritt/phUtUj  when  it  extends  to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue.  Pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region,  attended  sometimes  with  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  even  the  symptoms  of  obstruction,  sometimes  with  a  muco- 
feculcnt  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  with  an  aching  sensation  in  the  lumbar 
region,  are  the  characteristic  phenomena.  Not  unfrequently  a  tumefaction, 
with  more  or  less  hardness,  can  be  perceived  upon  external  examination, 
which  may  be  well  defined  when  confined  to  the  intestine  alone,  but  is  some- 
what diffused  when  there  is  conjoined  inflamtQation  of  the  external  areolar 
tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumour  will  generally  yield  a  dull  sound  on 
percussion,  indicating  that  the  caecum  is  filled  with  solid  matter.  The  cause 
is  most  frequently  accumulation  of  feculent  matter,  undigested  food,  or  inso- 
luble bodies  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  the  stones  of  fruit,  &c.  *  Like  other 
portions  of  the  bowels,  the  caecum  is  liable  to  ulcerative  perforation,  which 
may  occasion  diffused  or  circumscribed  peritonitis,  or,  if  the  perforation  be  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bowel,  where  it  is  attached  without  peritoneal  cover- 
inff  to  the  iliac  fascia,  may  occasion  the  formation  of  abscesses,  opening  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering,  hectic,  &c.,  in  the  lumbal  region.  The 
appendicula  vermi/ormii  is  also,  in  some  instances,  the  seat  of  inflammation 
which  may  end  in  ulceration,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  result  from  the  presence  of  insoluble  bodies,  such  as  calculous  concre- 
tions, and  the  stones  or  seeds  of  fruits.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  in  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  bowel  ends  in  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  which  opens  externally,  without  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bowel 
had  been  perforated. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  same  changes  of  colour,  consistenee,  and 
thickness  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  in  this  disease  as  in  gastritis. 
(S^  Acute  Gaitritis.)  The  follicles,  however,  are  more  frequently  seen 
enlarged,  forming  small  eminences,  sometimes  ulcerated  upon  their  summits, 
and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  two  or  more  of 
these  ulcers  coalesce,  presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  and  an  irregular 
outline.     Ulceration  is  also  ob8er?ed  in  intervening  portions  of  the  mem* 
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bmne.     The  process  Bomctimes  exteoda  deeply  into  the  parictes  of  the  bontl^ 

b penetrating  tke  submucous  and  tbe  muscular  tissues,  and  leading  oulj  tW 

tperitoneal  coat  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  ulcer.     Under   sucb  circumatancea,  % 

faioderate  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture,  and  eonsequent  effusiou  ioto 

I  the  abdominal  cavity.     This,  Lowever,  very  seldom  happens,  unless  in  typhoid 

feyer  or  tuberculous  affectinna.     Portions  of  fidae  membrane  are  occaj»io Dally, 

j  tbougb  rarely,  observed  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

^Gasgieoous  sloughs  are  rare,  probably  hccaut*e  death  ensues  before  ihom 

changes  can  occur  which  are  coDscqueut  upon  mortification.     In   some  ift- 

itancea,  however,  portions  of  the  bowels  have  been  found  dark  and  gangMU- 

oua,  especially  in  cases  of  obstruction ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  thickoMi 

of  the  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  allowing  the  escape  of  ita  contents. 

Causes. — Among  the  causes  of  enteritis  may  be  mentioned  exposnrt^  t4> 
cold,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  retrocession  of  gout,  rlieUDUp 
tiam^  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  suppression  of  accustomod  discharg«i^ 
It  is  produced,  also,  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  substances,  a«  bj  articlai 
of  food  which  have  passed  undigested  through  the  stomach,  acrid  medidnesi 
especially  drastic  purges,  poisons,  hard  insoluble  bodies  which  have  been  sw*l* 
lowed,  Bcrid  secretions  from  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  bowels  iheia- 
gelvee,  worms,  and  by  various  causes  which  more  or  less  completely  obstniflt 
the  bowels,  such  as  feculent  or  other  solid  accumulations,  tumours,  intu 
ceptioj  strangulation »  kc.  Enteritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other 
eases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  the  exantheraata,  and  consumption,  is  oDtj 
tbe  conscfjuences  of  extensive  burns,  and  may  arise  frv)m  tbe  propag 
downward  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  attax?ks  indiscriminately  per- 
Bons  of  both  seiea  and  all  ages,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  children. 

Dkjfjnosii. — This  complaint  is  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the  waol 
of  that  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  that  excessive  vomiting,  that  obstinate 
constipation  and  tympanites,  and  that  contracted,  frequent  pol^,  so 
in  the  latter  affection.  When  these  symptoms  occur  during  the  pro_ 
enteritis,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  attacked 
peritoneal  coat,  and,  if  they  come  on  suddenly,  that  the  bowel  has  been  p^^ 
lorated.  CoUc  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  and  its 
more  decided  spasracKlic  character,  by  the  relief  afforded  by  pPMaure,  bjr  At 
constipation  which  attends  it,  and  by  the  frequent  entire  absence  cf  fefir- 
Anothcr  affection  with  which  enteritis  might  be  confounded  is  rhenmattsm  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  But  in  this  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  super- 
ficial, the  patient  suffers  extremely  from  any  attempt  to  move  his  body,  Ihere 
is  DO  diarrhi2)a,  and,  if  any  febrile  action  exist,  it  is  much  less  thmn  woaM 
attend  an  equal  amount  of  loe^l  suffering  from  enteritis. 

General  TrtatmenL — Bleeding  from  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to  when  tfcft 
pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  and  may  sometimes  be  repeated  once  and  agaia 
with  advantage  in  vigorous  constitutions;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  caaeSf 
it  should  he  moderately  employed,  and,  in  many  of  a  mild  character,  or  in 
feeble  coustitutions,  should  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  If  the  diseaae  k 
attended  with  constipation,  and  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  liver  is  somewhat  torpid,  a  catbariic  dose  of  calomel  shoold  be  gtreiif  lbt> 
lowed,  if  it  do  not  operate,  by  castor  oil.  Eveu  when  there  is  diarrhtsa,  litf* 
atives  are  indicated  in  order  to  remove  irritating  secretions  or  accumulaLioiiA. 
For  this  purpose  castor  oil  often  answers  admirably  well,  combined  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  relieves  pain  without  prevention 
the  action  of  the  medicine.  Magnesia  is  preferable  when  there  is  much  acid 
in  the  bowels,  which  may  often  be  known  by  the  odour  and  colour  of  the  s(( 
A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  mauna  with  fennelsecd  tea  fortos  a  Tery  { 
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combination,  in  sach  cases.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  these  laxatives,  or  by'  the  neutral  salts,  so  that 
there  may  be  two  or  three  stools  daily.  Emollient  enemata  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  eathartics  are  found  too  irritating,  and,  in  any  case,  may  be  used  as 
adjuvants.  The  drastic  purgatives  should  never  be  employed;  and  much 
smaller  doses  of  the  medicines  mentioned  will  answer  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  also  desirable  to  direct  action  towards  the  surface.  When 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  febrile  action  considerable,  the  neutral  mix- 
ture or  effervescing  draught  may  be  employed,  combined,  if  it  irritate  the 
bowels,  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum;  in  other  cases,  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable.  This  should  be  given  at  night,  so  as  to 
procure  rest.  Calomel  or  the  blue  mass  should  be  added,  in  small  doses,  when 
there  is  deficiency  or  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  The  warm  bath 
^s  also  very  useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Should  the  disease 
not  yield,  one  of  the  mercurials  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses,  repeated  at  snort  intervals,  ^d  continued  until 
the  mouth  is  slightly  affected."*"  Either  of  the  mercurials  already  mentioned 
will  answer ;  but,  when  there  is  considerable  diarrhoea,  the  blue  mass,  or  mer- 
cury with  chalk,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  calomel.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  when  the  indication  to  check  diarrhoea 
exists,  cretaceous  or  testaceous  mixtures,  containing  the  blue  mass  and  lauda- 
num, and  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  will  be  found  highly 
useful,  particularly  in  children.f  Under  similar  circumstances,  I  have  also 
derived  advantage  from  a  mixture  of  nitro- muriatic  acid  and  laudanum.]; 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  relation  to  the  diet.  In  very  severe  cases,  with 
much  fever,  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  will  be  sufficient.  When  something 
more  nutritious  is  required,  the  farinaceous  drinks,  such  as  barley-water, 
rice-water,  bread-water,  and  solutions  of  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca  may  be 
given.  A  little  black  tea  and  dry  or  toasted  bread  may  be  allowed  to  patients 
who  crave  them.  In  the  declining  stages,  weak  chicken  or  mutton  broth, 
without  fat  or  vegetables,  will  sometimes  be  found  useful. 

Local  Treatment. — The  most  efficient  local  measure  is  leeching  immediately 
over  the  seat  of  tenderness.  Three  or  four  dozen  American  leeches  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient,  though  more  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage.  When 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  cups  may  be  substituted.  Many  cases,  however, 
require  neither.  Warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms  should  be  kept 
constantly  applied  for  days  together ;  with  these  laudanum  or  hops  may  be 
conjoined  as  anodynes;  and  advantage  will  sometimes  ensue  from  the  addition 
of  a  little  mustard,  or  other  rubefacient.  I  have  found  much  benefit  from 
bruised  garlic  mixed  with  emollient  cataplasms,  especially  in  infantile  cases 
with  tympanitic  abdomen.  When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  a  blister  should 
be  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and,  if  a  mercurial  impression  is  desired,  the 
vesicated  surface  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment. 

When  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain,  becomes  involved,  treatment  adapted  to 
the  affections  of  these  organs  respectively  must  be  resorted  to.  Should  the 
disease  reach  the  peritoneal  coat,  more  active  depletion,  both  general  and  local, 
will  be  required.     But  if  the  peritoneal  inflammation  arise  from  perforation 

♦  R. — Opii  pulv.,  Ipecac,  pulv.,  W  gr.  y ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xy ;  Acaciiee  piilr., 
Syrup,  in  q.  s.    Misce  et  fiant  piL  no.  xij.    S.  One  CTety  two  hours. 

t  B  — CretBB  Ppt,  Tel  TestSB  Ppt  gy ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  yiy ;  Tinct.  Opii  gtt  xxx ; 
AcacisB  puW.,  Sacch.,  &&  5188;  Aquso  Cinnam.  f^;  Aq.  fluTial.  fJiU.  Misce.  S.  A 
tablcspoonful  for  an  adult  eyery  two,  three,  or  four  hours;  to  be  diministied  for  children. 

{  R.— Acid  Nitromuriatic.  gtt  xl ;  Tinct  Opii  gtt.  xl ;  Aqueo  fluy.  f  ,^Tig.  Misce. 
8.  A  floidounce  to  be  taken  six  Umes  a  day,  diluted  with  water,  in  a  glass  vessel. 
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of  the  bowel,  and  tbe  escape  of  lU  conteota,  large  and  frequent  doaes  of  opiam, 
I  as  recommended  by  Gra?efi  and  Stokes,  are  the  only  means  from  which  much 
JgfKjd  can  be  expected.  (See  Peritonitis.)  Jo  convalestcence,  it  is  highly  im- 
I'portant  to  regulate  tbe  diet  ao  a?  to  avoid  relnpscs,  which  probably  proceed 
I  from  errors  in  this  respect  more  commonly  than  from  any  other  causae*     The 

Jatfent  sbould  resist  his  frequently  strong  inclination  to  cat  t^)  excess.     The 
ghtest  and  most  digestible  articles  of  animal  food  should  first  be  employed, 
along  with  easily  digestible  farinaceoua  substancesj  and  a  gnidiaal  advance 
»  made  to  more  substantial  aliment.     Most  of  the  freah  vegetables  and  fruita 
should  be  avoided  until  health  is  re-established. 

Occasionally^  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  evidences  of  inflara- 
^matioD,  a  diarrhoea  is  left,  dependent  probably  upon  a  relaxation  of  the 
laecretory  vessels  or  orifices,  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement*     In  such  , 
[^ cases,  t4inics  and  astringents  become  useful,  (See  IJiarrhcea.) 

ChrOBlo  Enteritis. — This  raiiy  follow  the  acute  disease,  or  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  «ime  causes,  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  a  le*^  sus* 
oeptibility,     Diarrhuja  is  even  more  characteristic  of  chronic  than  of  acut^ 
i  enteritis.     Most  cases  of  very  obstinate  diarrhopa  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
( than  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  frequency,  quantity,  and  quality 
►  of  the  6t<H>ls  vary  exceedingly.     Sometimes  the  number  does  not  exceed  two 
I  or  three  in  twenty-four  honrs,  sometimes  the  patient  enjoys  no  rest  from  their 
'  recurrence;  and  this  diversity  is  often  found  at  different  periods  of  tbe  same 
1  case.     The  amount  discharged  is  in  some  instances  trifling,  in  others  exceed- 
ingly abundant.     In  character,  the  evacmttions  are  not  unlike  those  of  acute 
enteritis.     Occasionnlly  portions  of  false  membrane  are  discharged,  and,  in 
some  rare  iustancea,  tubes  of  considerable  lengthy  obviously  the  result  of  a 
•plastic  inflammation,  throwing  out  coaguhible  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     Such  cases  arc  apt  to  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  may 
nevertheless  do  well  in  the  end,*     In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint, 
I  the  evacuations  are  sometimes  mingled  with  pus,  which  is  an  unfavourable 

*  A  T&riety  of  chronic  pseadomembronous  iiiin animation  of  Uic  bawels  Km  b^ea  d»* 

]  scribed  by  Dr.  W,  CumniinjOTt  of  Kdinburgh,  hiiYtag  peculiar  characters,  &iid  demanding 

Lib  peculiar  treiituu'Tit.     When  In  Ediaburgli,  in  tbv  ou]jiint>r  uf  1848,  I  had  my  atteutiQii 

1  by  Professor  Smipsrin  to  n  peculiar  intestinal  affcetiou  which  he  said  itan  not  un* 

Don  in  that  city,  and  in  ivhich,  eonifidering  it  to  bi^  a  kind  of  eruptive  di»ea»e  of 

btbowels,  he  wa»  Using  Ihc  ariscnical  solution  as  n  reniedy.    1  presume  that  il  wa«  tbe 

conjplaint  fta  that  detcribed  by  L»r.  Curnming.     The  characteristic  syroptoimt, 

!  ftooording  to  thia  author^  are  a  feelhig  of  empttness  or  fnintnci^fl  at  the  epigaitrium;  ft 

I  more  or  less  tixed  pain  io  tbe  left  bypochoriilnac  or  iiinc  region^  or  bath  ;  an  appetil« 

ftod  di^j^estion  not  mutenally  impaired^  hut  pain  in  the  route  of  tbe  colon  an  houj'  or  tvo 

after  eating;  the  bowels  sometttticif  laoj»o,  sometimes  couBtipnte^i ;  and  th«!  discharge  of 

I  a  peculiar  fibrinouB  matter,  which  is  in  Botne  iufltanoe  stringy  or  tjupe-Hke,  in  othrr?  in 

b  ■matt  oiasaep,  and  in  others  again  dtfflncnt  or  gelatinoiu.     The  a[)pear  ^  m^ 

I'fihrinouB  matter  in  tlie  atoola  ia  the  pathognomonic  symptom.     There  is,  I*  it 

l^erroiis  disorder,  producing  fek-eploBsnesj^,  tinplenisant  dreanii),  mental  di^prc^Muii  or 

]  hallaciuatlon,  &c.     The  reniedy  which*  after  the  failure  of  all  ordinary  meavarvA,  hat 

rbeen  fnuud  successful  in  these  cases  by  Dr.  Cunnuiug,  i^  clectr"  rMiKs,T.i<Tn    »i,i,^k  he 

I  lK»iieve»  competent  of  itself  to  the  cure  of  almost  every  case,  an<l  A 

!'n»eof  tnr.  which  wns  auggeeted  by  Dr,  Simpson,  will  cure  the  ly 

^nd  promptly.     Dr  Cunmiing  u^ed  the  Instrument  of  Kemp,  of  Ediui  '  :t  rup- 

plies  a  continuous  stream  of  any  re^^uired  iuten^ily  without  a  *'jeil  '     Ho 

[  connects  pieces  of  sponge  to  the  extremities  of  the  two  conducting  wii  i  i   ja 

I  the  npine  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  carries  the  other  from  p<iint  U*  ]  r  !«>* 

men  oTcr  the  trwck  of  the  colon.     One  of  the  pecnUarities  of  its  action  i*  m  ut'Yrlftp^ 

pniu,  or  eiLtrcme  tendcrne^a,  in  the  alfcrted  parts  of  the  boweL     U  has  Uic  f^lTect  of 

kecpiiK'  rl,.'  ii-.wels  duly  open.    The  remedy  sliould  be  applied  fur  fifteen  minutes  dailj, 

'  ^d  ti  cringly.     The  tar  is  to  be  giren  ii  pill  or  oapsule  three  lime*  ft  dij. 
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mga.  There  is  generallj  more  or  less  pain ;  and  strong  pressure,  or  any  sud- 
den  jar,  as  in  coughing  or  jumping,  occasions  uneasiness.  Sometimes  the  pain 
IB  severe,  and,  though  relieved  after  each  evacuation,  returns  so  frequently  as 
to  keep  the  patient  in  almost  constant  distress.  In  many  cases,  it  comes  on 
at  a  certain  period  after  eating,  indicating  the  time  at  which  the  ingcsta  reach 
the  spot  affected.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  very  flat,  sometimes  much  dis- 
tended, and  even  tympanitic.  The  appetite  is  often  craving,  and  seldom 
wholly  wanting,  unless  when  the  stomach  participates  in  the  disease.  Occa- 
uonally,  the  system  scarcely  evinces  any  other  signs  of  sensibility  to  the 
looal  a^cction  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid  emacia- 
tion. Generally,  however,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  the 
tongue  slightly  furred,  and  the  skin  dry  and  harsh.  In  bad  and  protracted 
cases,  the  tongue  is  sometimes  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  or  aphthous,  and  the 
Jmlse  very  frequent  The  spirits  are  usually  depressed,  sometimes  greatly  so, 
the  patient  being  gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  dwelling  on  nothing  but  his 
own  suffering,  and  seeing  no  hope  before  him.  The  mental  disturbance 
amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  insanity,  which  may  be  very  obstinate.  The 
stomach  not  unfrequently  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  then  all  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  superadded.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  cured  within  a  week  or  two  from  the 
commencement  of  treatment,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  When  of  long  dura- 
tion, it  generally  undergoes  numerous  vicissitudes ;  the  patient  being  at  one 
time  much  relieved  or  nearly  well,  and  then  again  relapsing,  upon  some  new 
exposure,  or  even  without  obvious  cause.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases, 
hectic  fever  usually  takes  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated. 

Besides  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
unrface,  upon  dissection,  often  appears  strewed  over  with  enlarged  or  ulcer- 
ated follicles.  Ulcers  are  even  more  common  in  this  than  in  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found  enlarged,  and 
even  suppurating. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  enteritis.  A  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis strongly  predisposes  to  the  complaint;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  cancerous*  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  other  obvious 
cause,  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tubercles  may  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  mucous  membrane.  Chronic  enteritis  is  a  very  common  at- 
tendant upon  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

Treatment  — One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment  is  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  As  the  appetite  is  often  unimpaired,  and  sometimes  craving, 
the  patient  is  constantly  tempted  to  transgress,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  his  food;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  occasional  obstinacy  of 
the  complaint.  The  dietetic  rules  applicable  here  are  so  nearly  the  same  with 
those  already  given  under  chronic  gastritis,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them.  The  particular  kind  of  food  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  suitable,  is 
milk ;  and  patients  will  frequently  get  well  without  medicine,  if  confined 
to  that  article  exclusively.  But,  as  it  would  thus  be  verv  irksome,  it  may  be 
taken  with  stale  bread  or  water-crackers,  or  boiled  and  thickened  with  wheat 
or  rice  flour,  arrowroot,  carrageen  moss,  &o.  A  decoction  of  Iceland  moss 
with  milk  is  sometimes  useful,  as  well  by  its  tonic  as  its  nutritive  properties. 
When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  animal 
broths,  &c.  (See  Chronic  Ga$tritig.) 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  admissible  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  occasional 
leeching  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  Laxatives  are  required 
only  when  the  bowels  are  slow,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  happens,  or  when 
an  accession  of  irritation  arises  from  acrid  accumulations.    Opiates  are  almost 
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,  nlwftjs  indicated,'  They  prove  useful  by  relieviDg  pjiin,  ui operating  secretion, 
Itnd  iiuictinir  that  excessive  action  of  the  bowels  which  is  itself  injonous  to 
the  cnnifjliiint.  Opium  may  be  used  m  the  manner  reeommended  for  scute 
'  enteritis,  or  in  small  do.^es  cnmbitied  witli  the  various  remedies  which  may 
be  fiiven  to  meet  ot[ier  indieations,  I  have  fnui>d  the  campbontted  tinetuj« 
of  c*pinm  an  excellent  preparation  m  this  complaint.  A  fluidrachm  of  it  giTen 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  is,  in  rnnny  cases,  the  only  medicine  which  will  be 
refiuired,  lu  connexion  with  a  properly  regulated  diet  Acid  in  the  boweb 
may  be  corrected  by  cretaceous  preparations,  as  in  the  acute  form.  The 
natringents,  as  kino,  catechu,  rbatany,  logwood,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  &€., 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  moderate, 
and  its  consequences,  rather  than  the  affection  itself,  are  to  be  combatted.  (See 
Dinrrhna,)  They  should  be  combined  with  an  opiate,  and  often  form  a  good 
addition  to  cretaceous  mixtures-  But  not  unfrefjuently  they  either  fail  to 
arrest  the  discharge,  or,  b^'  arresting  it,  aggravate  the  inflammation,  producing 
an  increase  of  pain,  abdominal  distension,  fevcr^  &o.  When  such  results  occur, 
the  astringents  should  be  immediately  omitted;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  should 
be  used  'with  much  caution.  There  is,  however,  a  set  of  mineral  substanc^fli 
which,  independently  of  their  astringent  properties,  exercisG  an  alterative  in- 
fluence over  infJamed  and  ulcerative  surfaces,  which  renders  them  highly  use- 
ful in  some  cases.  Of  these  sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best  In  the 
dose  of  one-aixtb  or  one-qmu'ter  of  a  grain,  combined  with  from  a  siith  to  a 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  given  every  three  or  four  hours  through  the 
day^  I  have  seen  it  do  great  apparent  good  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  en- 
*  teritis.  To  be  effectuul,  it  must  Im3  continued  for  a  considerable  time-  The 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver  with  opium  have  also  been  highly  recommended, 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  similarly  employed.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
copaiba  sometimes  prove  useful  through  their  alterative  influence  over  the 
mucous  membranes.  I  have  found  the  oil  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tongue  is  destitut-e  of  fur,  smooth,  and  perfectly  dry.  They  should 
be  given  in  emulsion,  and,  like  the  other  remedies,  combined  with  an  opiate. 
Tar-water  is  also  sometimes  useful.  In  some  feeble  cases,  the  simple  bitters, 
pulphafce  of  quinia,  and  the  chalybeatcs  are  serviceable  by  imparting  a  degree 
of  tone  to  the  ulcerated  and  relaxed  mucous  auriace,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
curative  prooeas* 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  measures,  the  warm  or  hot  bath  is  highly  im- 
portant; the  former  being  preferred  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  above, 
the  latter  when  it  is  at  or  below  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  latter  cas«,  the 
warm  salt- bath  is  an  admirable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  daily,  and  may 
aometimes  be  advantageously  repeated  twice  a  day.  Frictions  to  the  surfiioe 
are  also  usefuL  When  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  acute,  a  large  bUst'Cr  may 
be  usefully  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  and  a  small  blister  near  the 
affected  part,  frequently  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulant  dressings,  will 
often  bo  found  beneficial  in  ordinary  cases.  Pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  or 
croton  oil  may  be  tried,  when  the  complaint  is  obstinate.  The  patient  should 
always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  a  broad  flannel  roller  passed  freqaentlj 
round  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  of  service. 

Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impreaaoQ, 
which  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the  gums,  and 
should  be  sust^ned  for  a  considerable  time.  Obstinate  cases  often  yield 
speedily  to  this  remedy.  In  cases  attended  with  the  discharge  of  &ls6  mem- 
brane in  considerable  quantity,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  should  bt 
immediately  instituted. 

Moderate  passive  exercise,  mental  recreatioD|  relaxation  from  bii&xi€00|  i 
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bathiDg,  a  journey  into  the  country,  a  sea- voyage,  and  a  residence  abroad  may 
be  resorted  to,  as  recommended  in  chronic  gastritis,  when  the  condition  of  the 
disease,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  do  not  forbid  them. 


3.  DYSENTERY. 

St/n. — Inflammation  of  the  large  Intestines. — Colitis. — Colo-rectitis.— Bloody  Flux. 

Dysentery  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, characterized  by  small  mucous  or  bloody  evacuations,  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  straining  at  stool,  and  tenesmus.  Inflammation  in  the  colon, 
without  these  phenomena,  would  rank  under  enteritis.  Dysentery  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  occur  with  or  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness, 
lassitude,  impaired  appetite,  dull  or  transient  pains  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
ness  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  evidences  of  moderate  intestinal  irritation.  Some- 
times the  local  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  a  general 
oharacter ;  and,  in  very  mild  oases,  of  moderate  extent,  the  disease  may  run 
its  course  without  fever.  Sometimes  the  local  and  febrile  phenomena  com- 
mence simultaneously,  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  chill  almost  at  the 
moment  that  be  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and  tenesmus.  Again,  the  fever 
often  precedes,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable  period,  any  evidence  tf 
disorder  in  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dysentery  is  usually  a 
mere  attendant  upon  some  other  disease. 

We  are  presented,  in  different  cases  of  dysentery,  with  a  regular  gradation 
in  severity,  from  a  very  slight  affection,  occupying  but  a  small  extent  of  the 
rectum  and  colon,  unattended  with  fever,  and  passing  off  in  two  or  three  days, 
up  to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  This  diversity  is  dependent  partly  on  differences  in 
the  activity  of  the  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  recollect,  that  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
disease  is  simple  or  complicated.  Generally  speaking,  mere  mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  large  intestines  is  a  mild  affection ;  but  it  is  very  frequently 
associated,  at  the  outset,  with  disease  in  some  other  organ  or  organs,  or  with 
some  morbid  state  of  the  system  at  large,  which,  in  various  degrees,  compli- 
cates the  symptoms,  and  increases  the  danger.  I  shall  first  describo  simple 
dysentery,  and  then  allude  to  its  more  frequent  combinations. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  simple  d^senteiy,  there  are  usually  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  technically  called  torminay  irregular  in  their  position 
and  periods  of  recurrence,  and  attended  with  discharges  from  the  bowels,  by 
which  they  are  partially  relieved.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  sense  of  weight, 
burning,  or  other  uneasiness^is  experienced  in  the  rectum,  with  a  painful  and 
frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  to  evacuate 
anything  more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  This  feeling  of  tenennus  increases, 
and  at  length  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case;  the  abdominal 
^ins  appearing  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some  measure  about  the  rectum. 
The  calU  to  stool  are  very  frequent,  in  some  cases  almost  incessant;  are 
attended  with  much  straining,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  proiapius 
ant,  especially  in  children;  and  are  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  The  dis- 
charges often  occasion  a  burning  or  cutting  pain  in  the  anus,  which  leads  the 
patient  to  dread  their  return,  and  to  resist  the  disposition  aa  long  as  possible. 
The  passages  are  seldom  less  than  a  dosen  in  twenty-four  hours,  are  often 
double  or  triple  that  number,  and  sometimepi  in  very  bad  cue$f  have  been 
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» Icnown  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred.  After  the  first  ftw 
erzicuutionSf  which  are  often  more  or  less  fecal,  the  gtoola  are  vcrj  t^niull,  and 
consist  of  transparent  or  whitish  mucus,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  and 
aonieiiraes  of  almost  pure  blood.  With  these»  as  the  complaint  advance 
little  vitiated  bile,  and  shreds  or  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  Fmall  ma 
of  coagulated  matter^  are  occasionally  interuiiDgled  j  and,  in  some  iustao 
email  hardened  lumps  of  feces  called  scifhala  are  discharged,  though  iheae  i 
less  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  many  published  acoountd  of  dyseti- 
lery.  Feculent  evacuations  are  almost  always  followed  by  considerable  relief. 
At  first  the  discharges  have  little  emell;  but  after  a  time  they  aci|uir«  a 
disagreeable  odour,  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
feculent  The  bladder  and  urethra  sometimes  sympathize  with  the  reeloiiij 
and  along  with  the  tenesmus  there  is  frequent  and  difficult  micturition.  In 
females,  the  vagina  may  participate  in  the  same  irritation.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  tenderness  in  the  abdonH^n;  and  the  ex^tent  of  the  infiammation 
upwards,  along  the  colon,  can  aometfmes  be  traced  by  a^ioertaiDing  in  what 
parts  pain  is  produced  on  pressure.  When  the  tenderness  lA  observed  across 
the  epigastrium,  and  along  the  right  side,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inflammation  has  reached  the  transverse  and  ascending  ooloo,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestines  are  involved. 

There  is  always  fever,  except  in  eases  of  very  small  extent.  The  pulse  is 
accelerated,  and  usually  somewhttt  full  and  forcible^  the  skin  warm  and  dry, 
the  urine  scanty,  the  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitiah  fur.  The 
secretion  of  bile  is  generally  diminished.  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  some 
severity,  the  vital  forces  sink  temporarily  under  the  violence  of  the  impres- 

)  %ion  made  on  the  nervous  system.     The  patient  experiences  an  indcscril 
painful  feeling  of  hollowness  or  sinking  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  < 

[*damp  skin,  a  feeble  and  almost  threadlike  pulsei  and  sometimes  nausea  j 
vomiting.  This  condition,  however,  soon  passes  over,  as  the  acrid  secretioDs 
descend.  In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  above  deseribed,  vomiting  is  not 
frequent;  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  are  still  less  so. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  days,  and  the  patient  recovers.  Sometimes,  however,  frc»m 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  symptoms  of  depression 

-ti  the  outset,  and  the  system  never  fairly  reacts.     Here  the  same  c*  : 

'appears  to  exist  continuously,  which  has  been  above  described  as  o< 
occasionally  in  milder  cases.     The  nervous  system  yields  to  the  vioh 
the  first  shock,  and  is  unable  to  react  under  the  continued  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease.    The  patient  has,  throughout,  a  very  small,  feeble,  and  frequent  pulse,  a 
{»ale,  cool,  and  clammy  skin,  anxious  and  sunken  features,  and  a  somewhat 
ivid  or  purplish  appearance  under  the  eyes,  about  the  Hps,  and  at  the  roots 

.of  the  nails;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  extraortliuary  violence  in  the 
local  symptoms,  with  much  tormina  and  tenesmus,  incessant  discharges,  tense 
and  tumid  abdomen,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure.  Such  casics  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  They  are  happily  very  rare,  and  I  have  seen  them  ooly 
during  epidemics. 

Danger  much  more  commonly  accrues  from  a  continuance  of  th*    "  in 

ordinary  cases,  beyond  a  week  or  ten  days.     Should  the  gymptrii  ,vo 

way  by  that  time,  they  are  all  apt  to  become  aggravated.  The  toriyluii  aod 
tenesmus  increase  j  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and  more  tender  j  the  d»- 

^^arges,  more  frequent j  the  pulse,  weaker  and  more  rapid;  the  tonguol 
sames  a  dryish  and  brownish  appearance,  or  throws  off  its  fur  and  becOB] 

^fed,  smooth,  and  eomelimes  gashed;  the  patient  is  weak,  exhausted,  and  ' 
restless;  the  stools  are  more  eopioufl  &&d  olFensive,  and,  instead  of  ' 
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bathing,  a  journey  into  the  country,  a  sea-voyage,  and  a  residence  abroad  may 
be  resorted  to,  as  recommended  in  chronic  gastritis,  when  the  condition  of  the 
disease,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  do  not  forbid  them. 


3.  DYSENTERY. 

Si/n. — Inflammation  of  the  large  Intestines. — Colitis. — Colo-rectitis. — Bloody  Flux. 

Dysentery  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, characterized  by  small  mucous  or  bloody  evacuations,  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  straining  at  stool,  and  tenesmus.  Inflammation  in  the  colon, 
without  these  phenomena,  would  rank  under  enteritis.  Dysentery  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  occur  with  or  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness, 
lassitude,  impaired  appetite,  dull  or  transient  pains  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
ness  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  evidences  of  moderate  intestinal  irritation.  Some- 
times the  local  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  a  general 
character;  and,  in  very  mild  cases,  of  moaerate  extent,  the  disease  may  run 
its  course  without  fever.  Sometimes  the  local  and  febrile  phenomena  com- 
mence simultaneously,  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  chill  almost  at  the 
moment  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and  tenesmus.  Again,  the  fever 
often  precedes,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable  period,  any  evidence  tf 
disorder  in  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dysentery  is  usually  a 
mere  attendant  upon  some  other  disease. 

We  are  presented,  in  different  cases  of  dysentery,  with  a  regular  gradation 
in  severity,  from  a  very  slight  affection,  occupying  but  a  small  extent  of  the 
rectum  and  colon,  unattended  with  fever,  and  passing  off  in  two  or  three  days, 
up  to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  This  diversity  is  dependent  partly  on  differences  in 
the  activity  of  the  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  recollect,  that  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
disease  is  simple  or  complicated.  Generally  speaking,  mere  mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  large  intestines  is  a  mild  affection ;  but  it  is  very  frequently 
associated,  at  the  outset,  with  disease  in  some  other  organ  or  organs,  or  with 
some  morbid  state  of  the  system  at  large,  which,  in  various  degrees,  compli- 
cates the  symptoms,  and  increases  the  danger.  I  shall  first  describe  simple 
dysentery,  and  then  allude  to  its  more  frequent  combinations. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  simvle  dysentery,  there  are  usually  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  technically  called  iorminay  irregular  in  their  position 
and  periods  of  recurrence,  and  attended  with  discharges  from  the  bowels,  by 
which  they  are  partially  relieved.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  sense  of  weight, 
burning,  or  other  uneasiness^is  experienced  in  the  rectum,  with  a  painful  and 
frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  to  evacuate 
anything  more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  This  feeling  of  tenennus  increases, 
and  at  length  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case ;  the  abdominal 

?ains  appearing  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some  measure  about  the  rectum, 
'he  calls  to  stool  are  very  frequent,  in  some  cases  almost  incessant;  are 
attended  with  much  straining,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  proiapius 
ant,  especially  in  children;  and  are  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  The  dis- 
charges often  occasion  a  burning  or  cutting  pain  in  the  anus,  which  leads  the 
patient  to  dread  their  return,  and  to  resist  the  disposition  aa  long  as  possible. 
The  passages  are  seldom  less  than  a  dozen  in  twenty-four  hours j  are  often 
double  or  triple  that  numbOT,  and  sometimesi  in  very  bad  caseSi  have  been 
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ferer,  preceded  bj  chilly  has  existed  for  one,  two,  or  three  dajs  before  the 
.djaentery  begins,  there  can  be  little  donbt  as, to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Greater  difficulty  is  presented  when  the  two  occur  nmultaneonsly,  or  when 
the  fever  is  the  last  to  make  its  appearance.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
flBoh  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  uncomplicated  dysentery,  by  their  par- 
orysmar  tendency.  The  fever  is  aggravated  at  a  certain  time  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  and  in  the  interval  either  relaxes  or  entirely  intermits  ;  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  undergoing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  change.  There 
is,  moreover,  during  the  paroxysm,  more  flushing  of  the  &oe,  pain  in  the 
head,  tendency  to  delirium,  general  arterial  excitement,  and  nervous  disorder, 
than  usually  attend  an  attack  of  pure  colitis ;  and  the  appearance  of  perspira- 
tion at  the  subsidence  of  each  paroxysm  is  an  almost  certain  diagnostic  symp- 
tom. I  have  known  dysentery  to  be  intermittent,  occurring  paroxysmally  and 
violently  every  other  day,  with  very  little  disease  of  any  kind  in  the  inter- 
vening day.  A  correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  important,  because  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  course  of  treatment. 

Ti/phaus  Dyientenf, — Dysentery  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  proper 
typhus  fever.  I  have  already  treated  of  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhus  attend  it,  in  consequence  of  a  previoos 
or  coexisting  adynamic  state  of  system.  In  that  case,  however,  the  fever  is 
the  result  of  the  colitis,  and  the  peculiar  phenomena  flow  from  the  diminished 
energy  of  the  solids,  or  the  vitiated  state  of  the  liquids.  But  I  now  allude 
to  the  coincidence  of  dysentery  with  a  distinct  febrile  disease,  the  result 

EDbably  of  a  peculiar  poison,  which  exists  altogether  independently  of  the 
wel  affection  associated  with  it.  Such  cases  occur  during  the  prevalence  of 
typhous  epidemics.  It  is  not  so  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view, 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  here  as  in  the  former  variety;  because  the 
practice  must  be  regulated  by  the  obvious  condition  of  the  system.  But 
these  cases  are  interesting  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  propagation  of 
dysentery  by  contagion. 

Authors  speak  also  of  rheumatic  dysentery;  but  this  is  not  distinguishable 
ftom  the  disease  arising  from  ordinary  causes,  except  sometimes  in  the  mode 
of  its  attack,  when  the  irritation  is  suddenly  translated  from  some  other  seat 
to  the  large  intestines.  Besides  the  complications  which  have  been  mentioned, 
oolitis  may  coexist  with  gastritis,  enteritis,  enteric  fever,  and  various  other 
diseases,  local  or  general;  in  which  case,  the  symptoms  will  of  course  be 
modified  by  combination  with  those  of  the  associated  affection. 

Epidtmic  dysentery  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  disease.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Every  variety  of  the  affection  above 
referred  to  may  occur  epidemically,  according  to  the  peculiar  influences  which 
may  be  conjoined  with  the  special  cause  of  the  colitis.  Thus  the  disease  may 
be  quite  uncomplicated;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  results  of  miasmatic  in- 
fluence, as  frequently  happens  in  our  own  country ;  or  it  may  exhibit  the  con- 
joined action  of  the  typhous  poison,  as  in  the  epidemics  of  Ireland.  There 
is,  however,  in  general  one  important  characteristic  of  epidemics  of  dysentery; 
namely,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  evidences  of  malignancy,  and 
that,  oQ  the  whole,  the  disease  is  much  more  violent  than  when  it  occurs  spo- 
radically, or  as  the  result  of  ordinary  causes. 

Froyivotii. — When  dysentery  is  about  to  terminate  favourably,  the  pains 
adually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  the  tenesmus  diminishes,  the  stools 
come  more  copious  and  less  frequent,  and  assume  a  fecal  or  bilious  character, 
and  at  length  nothing  but  a  slight  diarrhoea  remains,  which  soon  ceases.  On 
the  contrary,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  occurrence 
of  tympanites,  coldness  of  the  extremitiesi  or  a  cool  clammy  state  of  the  akin 
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chiefly  or  exclusively  of  mucas  or  blood,  are  mixed  frith  pnruloid  matter, 
sanies,  or  vitiated  secretions  from  the  upper  bowels,  and  are  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  bloody  semm  (lotura  camxum).  Even  after  the  worst 
of  these  symptoms,  however,  the  patient  may  recover,  thongh  the  convales- 
cence is  usually  tedious,  and  the  case  not  unfrequently  runs  on  into  the  chronic 
form.  Should  the  event  prove  un&vourable,  a  set  of  symptoms  usually  super- 
vene, which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Bih'ous  Dysentery. — In  almost  all  cases  of  dysentery  the  bilious  secretion 
is  somewhat  diminished ;  but,  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  this  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  the  colitis,  in  like  manner  as  the 
dry  skin  and  scanty  urine.  But  occasionally  disorder  of  the  liver  and  sto- 
mach attends  the  disease  from  the  beginning,  being  the  result  of  causes  either 
identical  or  coexistent  with  those  which  produce  the  intestinal  affection.  The 
complaint,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes  called  hiltous  dyserUery. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastric  region ;  more 
frequent  vomiting ;  occasional  yellowness,  in  various  degrees,  of  the  tongue, 
conjunctiva,  skin,  and  urine ;  a  higher  degree  of  fever;  a  greater  tendency  to 
delirium ;  and  either  an  entire  absence,  morbid  increase,  or  depraved  condi- 
tion of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  this  complication  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  dysentery,  occurring  in  tropical  climates. 

Adynamic  Dysentery. — Another  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  occurs  in 
individuals  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  depressing  causes,  as 
in  ships,  prisons,  besieged  towns,  camps,  and  marching  armies,  in  which  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  fatigue,  and  wreteh- 
edness  of  every  kind,  combine  with  a  contaminated  atmosphere  to  prostrate 
the  vital  powers,  and  vitiate  the  blood.  The  same  influence  is  sometimes 
exerted  by  certain  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, along  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dysentery  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  are  those  of  malignant,  typhoid,  or  scorbutic  disease ;  such  as  nausea 
and  vomiting;  great  thirst;  a  frequent,  feeble,  irregular  pulse;  a  foul,  brown 
or  black,  dry  tongue,  with  sordes  about  the  teeth;  a  dusky  skin,  sometimes 
hot,  sometimes  cold,  and  occasionally  marked  with  petechias,  dark  livid  spots, 
gangrenous  vesications,  &c. ;  reddish,  browii>  or  black  stools,  more  copious 
than  in  the  simple  disease,  and  excessively  fetid,  or  large  hemorrhagic  dis- 
charges, consisting  often  of  altered  uncoagulable  blood ;  great  prostration  of 
strength  even  from  the  beginning ;  and,  fbaally,  various  evidences  of  nervous 
disorder,  as  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  low  delirium,  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  stupor.  All  these  symptoms  are  not  found  in  every  case,  but 
are  variously  mingled,  and  in  various  degrees ;  sufficient  generally  existing 
to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  affection.  In  the  worst  cases, 
the-  patient  appears  to  be  struck  with  death  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the 
disease  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  all  oases,  the  danger  arising  from  the 
mere  colitis  is  very  much  increased  by  the  complication.  When  the  causes 
producing  this  form  of  dysentery  unite  with  those  which  produce  the  bilious 
variety,  we  have  occasionally  a  combination  of  symptoms  unsurpassed  in 
malignancy  by  those  of  atiy  other  disease. 

Intermittent  and  EemtUent  Dysentery, — ^Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  other  diseases.  It  is  very  common  in  miasmatic  countries, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
sometimes  apparently  occurring  as  a  distinct  disease  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  prevailing  atmospheric  influence,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  proper 
miasmatic  fever.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colitis  may  come  on  as  a  mere  acces- 
sory of  the  fever,  after  it  has  continued  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  or  it 
may  first  occur,  and  the  miasmatic  fever  aftorwiids  set  in.      yfhen  a  decided 
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mucb  heat<3d  during  ibe  Jay.  The  pen«pi ration  is  cheeked,  and  excitemeol  tbni 
directed  Inward;  while  the  hepatic  secretion  i&at  the  same  time  arrested^^ 
congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  and  consequentlj  of  the  raucous  membnuie  of 
the  bowels  results.  Substances  directly  irritant  in  thejr  action  on  the  bowel§ 
are  often  exciting  causes.  Among  these  may  be  ujentioned  unripe  and  »*:id 
fruits,  ripe  fruits  in  large  (quantities,  vegetables  of  difficult  solution  iu  the 
stomach,  and  unwholesome  and  indigestible  food  of  all  kinds ;  acid  and  im- 
perfectly fermented  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  cider,  weak  winefl,  matt  li<|Uorf^ 
4&C. ;  putrid  water ;  drastic  purges ;  worms ;  and  fecuietit  and  other  ac^utuula* 
tions  in  the  large  intestines.  Formerly  much  importance  wa*  attached  to  ooU 
lections  of  hardened  feces  as  the  eaase  of  dysentery,  and  undoubtedly  thoy 
occastOD^lly  produce  or  aggravate  the  complaint ;  but  they  are  much  less  in- 
fluential than  was  supposed.  Exhalations  from  putrid  animal  eub«tanoeSy  and 
vegetable  miasmata  are  also  among  the  causes. 

Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently  epidemic^  prevailing  in  some  instaoces  over 
considerable  extenU  of  country,  but  more  commonly  confined  within  gmoil, 
and  sometimes  very  accurately  defined  limits.  In  the  ktter  mode,  it  often 
occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  apt  to  prevail 
in  miasmatic  districts,  preceding  or  accompanying  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers;  but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  local  cause  whatever.  It  a 
a  frequent  accompaniment  also  of  typhous  epidemics. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether  dysentery  is  %  contBgumB 
disease.  The  profession  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  it  is  not  «o  in 
its  ordinary  form,  The  circumstances  under  which  individuals  arc  succes- 
sively affected  in  epidemics  have  led  to  the  opinion,  with  some,  that  most  di&- 
ca^s  assuming  this  character  are  propagated  by  contagion.  When  no  obvious 
cause  appears,  and  one  person  after  another  is  affected  in  ihohu  ibour- 

hoo4],  or  in  the  same  family,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  c>  •  with 

many  that  the  complaint  is  communicated  from  individual  to  iudividuuL  But 
a  closer  examination  has,  in  most  cases  detected  the  error  of  this  conclusion* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  relation  to  epidemic  dysentery. 
In  certain  confined  situations,  where  many  dysenteric  patienta  are  crowded 
together,  without  due  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilaiion,  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  communicated  to  others  who  may  be  exposed ;  but  the  reauU  u 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  rather  of  putrid  exhalations,  which  are  ao- 
know lodged  to  be  capable  of  producing  dysentery,  than  of  any  really  cooiagio«ia 
efliuvium.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  is  io  favour 
of  the  occasional  propagation  of  this  complaint  by  contagion.  The  result  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  the  suppoaition,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
dysentery  is  associated  with  the  proper  typhus  fever,  now  generally  mdtulttcd 
to  be  contagious,  and  that  it  is  this  disease  which  is  actually  oommtuitcaied  i 
the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  being  dependent  upon  some  peeuUar  aiiiu>- 
spheric  or  other  incidental  influence,  as  we  oeeasionally  see  the  Mine  fertr 
prevailing  in  certain  districts,  very  generally  attended  with  pneumoiiia. 

dysentery  attacks  indiscriminately  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  age%  md 
if  one  class  of  individuals  is  affected  more  frequently  than  another,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  summer  and  autumn  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than  ia 
temperate  climates.  31iasmatio  count ries  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others; 
and  strangers  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  in  these  countries  than  natives*  la 
all  ages,  armies  and  garrisons  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  euffbr  from  ll; 
and  the  reoords  of  campaigns  and  military  marches  are  full  of  aooounts  ufiti 
devastating  ravages. 

Treatmeni* — A  great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  employed  in  dywnkryi 
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and  very  difTerent  plans  have  been  found  successful  under  different  circum- 
stances. To  be  rational,  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  disease,  the  existing  state  of  system,  and  the  diversities  arising  from 
associated  affections.  In  ordinary  uncomplicated  colitis,  the  indications  are 
simply  those  presented  by  inflammations  in  general ;  though  some  are  more 
than  usually  prominent ;  as  the  relief  of  pain  and  distress,  and  the  removal  of 
causes  of  irritation  whether  applied  directly  to  the  affected  part,  or  consisting 
in  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  modifications  of  treatment 
required  by  the  state  of  system,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  other  diseases,  will 
be  presented  after  an  account  of  the  remedies  for  simple  dysentery.  These 
are  so  numerous,  as  recommended  by  different  practical  writers,  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  value  of  each  remedy  and  its  modes  of  employ- 
ment, before  describing  the  general  course  of  treatment;  as  this  would  otherwise 
be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessary  remarks  upon  individual  measures. 

Bleeding  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  dysentery,  and,  in  the  adynamic 
form  of  the  disease,  maybe  injurious.  It  should,  however,  always  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdopien,  with  febrile  action, 
and  a  vigorous  pulse.  As  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  temperate  latitudes, 
and  when  not  epidemic,  one  moderate  bleeding  will  usually  be  sufficient;  but, 
if  the  pulse  remain  firm,  and  the  local  symptoms*  unabated,  it  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  violent  inflammatory  cases,  threatening  immediate  danger 
if  not  relieved,  and  especially  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  or  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  largely  at  once.  In  such  cases, 
the  remedy  should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow, 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  If  postponed,  it  may  be- 
come useless  or  even  worse  than  useless ;  as  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly  ex- 
hausted under  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  bleed  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  whatever  may  have  been  its  previous  character. 

Emetics  have  been  highly  recommended  by  numerous  authors,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly often  serviceable  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Given  at 
its  very  outset,  they  will  sometimes  effect  an  immediate  cure.  They  were 
formerly,  however,  much  more  used  than  at  present.  The  physician  is  gene- 
rally called  too  late  for  their  most  efficient  application;  they  are  to  most 
patients  a  very  disagreeable  remedy;  and  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  parti- 
cipates in  the  inflammation,  or  great  abdominal  tenderness  exists,  they  may 
do  positive  harm.  They  are  clearly  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  acrid  accumulations  of  anv  kind,  as  shown* by  epigastric  oppression, 
nausea,  eructation  of  bile  or  other  irritating  matter,  and  frequent  but  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  vomit,  without  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation. If  employed  with  any  other  view,  it  should  only  be  at  the  very 
commencement.  Some  have  used  the  antimonial  preparations;  Chisholm  re- 
commended sulphate  of  zinc ;  but  ipecacuanha  is  now  generally  preferred,  and, 
from  its  mildness  as  well  as  efficiency,  deserves  the  preference. 

CafJiartics  are  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent indications  in  dysentery  is  to  free  the  bowels  from  irritating  secretions  and 
accumulations;  a  second  is  to  diminish  congestion  in  the  portal  circulation;  and 
both  arc  best  answered  by^this  class  of  medicines.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use 
discrimination  both  in  the  selection  of  the  articles,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  application.  Drastic  purges  produce  more  harm  by  irritating  the 
inflamed  membrane,  than  they  can  do  good  by  their  evacuating  effect.  Laxa- 
tives, therefore,  or  the  milder  purgatives  should  always  be  preferred.  Nor  is 
it  in  all  cases  advisable  to  persevere  with  them  until  feculent  discharges,  and 
especially  consistent  feculent  discharges,  are  obtained.  Occasionally,  the 
dysentery  has  been  preceded  by  a  diarrhoea^  which  has  cleansed  the  bowels; 
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ind  in  snch  cases  solid  feces  are  not  to  be  looked  far  in  tbo  atools.    When  iht 
iisease  has  commeoced  abruptly,  without  antecedent  diarrho&a,  it  is  geDenJIj 
proper  to  obtain  at  first  a  pretty  brisk  cathartic  effect,  and  then  to  be  smtlsfied 
rith  sustaining  a  gentle  peristaltic  movement,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free 
I'firom  irntatiDg  accumulations.     It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  some 
cybala  to  remain  in  the  colon  than  to  persevere  with  active  purgation,  when 
|ibe  great  probability  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bowels  which  can  require 
lit.     But  another  important  object^  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  is  to  unload  the 
rportal  veins.     The  capillary  circulation  in  the  liver  is  often  sluggish,  and  m 
"  nany  instances  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  ho  suspended*     Blood,  tbere- 
More,  aecumuktes  in  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  abdominal  viscen,  and 
l^ust  distend  injuriously  the  capillaries  of  the  bowels.     By  stimulating  ike 
T  hepatic  circulation  and  secretion  we  remove  this  evil.      Hence   one  great 
F advantage  of  cahmeL     This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics  in 
dysentery,  having  the  advantage  of  inildneas  in  its  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  it  excites  the  liver*     But,  as  it  is  not  quick  in  its  operation,  and 
to  moderate  doses  is  sometimes  uncertain,  it  should  be  assisted  by  other  me- 
licines.     In  ordinary  eases,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
Igiven  at  the  commeneemcut,  and  followed  in  from  four  to  six  hoars  by  the 
Ffdjuvaut*     In  severe  bilious  eases,  it  may  be  given  in  a  larger  doso  at  first, 
Fftnd  subsequently  repeated  in  the  same  quantity  once  or  oftcner;  but^  as  we 
F^enerally  meet  with  the  disease,  if  the  medicine  be  repeated,  it  should  be  ta 
[ imall  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  so  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  seeretiOQ 
2"of  bile,  which  should  be  carried  off  by  other  cathartics.     Of  these,  catii>r  cU 
lis  on  the  whole  probably  the  best.     Should  it  offend  the  stomach  in  its  orfi- 
nary  form,  it  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arabic,  sugar,  and 
[iorae  aromatic  water.     In  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  this  oleaginoos 
[^mixture  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  little  laudanum^  and 
I  given  in  small  divided  doses  at  short  intervals.     Thus  administered,  it  ofle& 
r produces  a  soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  while  it  operates  as  a  laxative.    Some 
(prefer  the  neutral  saltSj  as  svlphate  of  nuajnctia^  sulphate  of  soda,  tartrate  of 
tpotasm  and  9oda^  kc.     These  are  especially  applicable  when  there  is  much 
|fevcr,  with  a  hot  dry  skin.     In  such  cases,  they  arc  sometimes  associated  with 
Vtnrtar  emetic  in  solution,  and  given  in  divided  doses,  bo  as  at  once  to  relax  the 
rikin  and  operate  on  the  bowels.     Hufeland  recommends  a  mixture  of  manna, 
rimarinds,  Glauber^s  salt^^and  tartar  emetic.    When  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
f  the   Seidltiz  powder  may  be  used.     Bitartrate  of  pataua  has  beco  highly 
[recommended  as  possessing  peculiar  powers.    Dr,  Cheyne  found  it  in  doecsof 
llialf  an  ounce,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  to  cure  cases  of 
I  dysentery  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  sunk  under  any  ordinary  treat- 
[ment.     Some  practitioners  employ  the  compound  poicdcr  of  jnfnp.     It  is 
desirable  that,  by  means  of  the  cathartics  mentioned,  one  or  two  ev  -, 

[if  not  spontaneously  produced,  should  be  obtain<M  daily  or  every  v, 

^of  8uch  a  character  as  to  evince  that  they  have  come  from  the  upper  boweU. 
[In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cathartics  must  be  cm  ployed  more 
liparingly  than  at  the  commencement;  though  even  here,  so  long  as  thcaffee- 
[tion  remains  strictly  dysenteric,  they  are  often  useful.     When  the  strength 
"s,  or  the  symptoms  assume  a  chronic  form,  rhubarb  or  one  of  ita  prrpara- 
liona  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics.     Under  the  same  drrum* 
Itances,  mdfcd  butttr^  preparcti  hy  introducing  solid  butter  into  hot  water, 
ligitating,  and  then  skimming  the  oil  from  the  surface,  has  been  given  adrsA* 
"ageouiily  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  until  it  produti«?d  9om« 
effect  upon  the  bowels.     (Jrcjit  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  combining  so 
[>plate  With  the  cathartic.     So  far  from  uniformly  countoractiug  tlie  o|>erttlill 
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of  the  latter,  it  will  iiot  nnfreqaently  promote  it  by  resolving  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  bowels^  while  it  is  also  useful  by  relieving  pain. 

Diaphoretics  are  useful  by  giving  an  external  direction  to  the  circulating 
fluids,  and  by  depleting  from  the  blood-vessels ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  from  frequent  rising,  they  are  sometimes  hazardous 
when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  is  much  below  that  in  which  the 
patient  is  kept  in  bed.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  small  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  of  the  neutral  mixture,  may  be  given  separately  or  combined,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  effervescing  draught  is  preferable  when 
there  is  nausea  or  vomiting.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  favourably  of  a  combination 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  as«lepias  tuberosa  with  half  a  grain  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  two  or  three  hours.  After 
the  general  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  or  has  subsided  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  early  in  cases  of  feeble  general  acUon,  the  powder 
of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable  to  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics.  Great 
advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  the  warm  bath,  which  is  liable,  however, 
to  the  same  objection  as  diaphoretics  internally  administered.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  cases  of  children,  because  in  these  it  can  be  managed  with  less 
exposure  of  the  person  to  cold.  The  vapour  hath  may  be  substituted  in  the 
advanced  stages.  In  all  cases,  the  caution  cannot  be  too  carefully  observed, 
not  to  allow  the  patient  to  be  exposed  to  cold  when  the  skin  is  moist.  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  never  be  kept  oppressively  hot  by  the  bedclothes  in 
order  to  promote  perspiration. 

Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Recommended  by  Syden- 
ham, and  afterwards  neglected  upon  theoretical  grounds,  it  came  again  into 
repute,  and  is  now  almost  universally  employed.  Besides  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient,  and  procuring  sleep,  which  is  necessarily  much  inter- 
rupted in  this  disease,  it  does  good  by  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  bowels  to  the  irritating  matters  they  contain,  by  relieving  spasmodic  con- 
striction and  thereby  facilitating  the  action  of  cathartics,  and,  when  combined 
with  ipecacuanha* or  tartar  emetic,  by  directing  action  to  the  surface  of  the 
bod^.  When  there  is  much  fever,  it  is  best  to  postpone  its  administration 
until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  reduced  by  the  lancet ;  but  in 
general  the  use  of  it  may  commence  very  early.  It  may  be  given  along  with 
cathartics,  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which  somewhat  diminishes  its 
stimulant  properties,  and  causes  it  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  the  early  stages, 
it  is  best  administered  in  full  doses,  and  generally  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  procure 
rest  and  sleep  at  night.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  often  be  usefully 
given  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  sustain  a  constant  impres- 
sion. Some  rely  mainly  on  large  doses  of  opium  after  due  depletion,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

Mercury. — Not  only  is  calomel  useful  in  the  commencement  as  a  purgative, 
but  afterwards  also,  in  smaller  doses,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  secretory 
function,  and  sustain  a  fiow  of  bile  into  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
conveniently  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  given  at  night.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  from  two  to  four  of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of 
calomel,  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  till  rest  is  procured.  The  ipecacuanha  may 
be  omitted  if  it  should  sicken  the  stomach,  and  the  blue  mass  substituted  for 
the  calomel,  if  the  latter  should  inconveniently  irritate  the  bowels.  If  the 
disease  should  not  begin  to  yield  in  six  or  seven  days,  the  mercurial  may  be 
more  freely  administered,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  In  severe  hepatic  or 
bilious  cases,  and  in  those  of  a  typhoid  character,  unconnected  with  a  scor- 
butic state  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  carried  to  salivation  at  an  earlier  period. 
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Wlien  thh  indicAUon  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  morcarial,  instead  of  1'  * 

nistero'l  only  at  ni^lit,  should  be  givcQ  in  small  doaes  at  intervaU  oi  -% 

or  six  hours,  still  in  combination  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  The  quantity 
of  each  ingredient  must  vary  with  the  peculiar  suacepti  bill  ties  of  the  pAUcat, 
and  tbo  urgency  of  the  syraptoojd.  No  ro media!  influence  is  more  effectual  in 
dj&enUiry  tb^n  that  of  mercury.  The  chief  cautions  to  be  observed  are  to  ?top 
short  of  profui^e  salivation,  and  to  Avoid  the  remedy  altogether  IQ  tli»:»se  niTilig- 
nant  eases  in  whiiih  the  bluod  Is  dark,  and  either  feebly  or  Dot  at  all  coagtilahle. 

N mner QUA  alferat I ve  rem^dks  have  enjoyed  rai:jre  or  lesa.  credit  in  the  traits 
inent  of  dysentery.  Ippcacaatiha  has  been  thought  to  exercise  a  peculiarlj 
favourable  influence,  and  some  practitioners  have  confided  the  cure  chiefly  to 
that  remedy.  I  have  sp  >ken  of  its  use  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic.  It  his 
been  highly  recommended  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachmi, 
with  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum;  and  it  has  been  asserted  tUit, 
if  the  patient  be  "kept  quiet  on  his  back,  it  will  in  thia  quantity  effect  curci 
without  producing  nausea  or  vomiting.  Mr*  Twining,  of  Calcutta,  foand  it 
very  Ui^tiful  in  do^ea  of  five  or  siJt  grains,  given  night  and  morning,  with  com- 
pound  powder  of  jalap  in  the  interval.  He  admiutdtered  it  in  pill  witli  estnct 
of  gentian,  and  rarely  observed  it  to  occasion  sickness  of  fitomach. 

Act'iait  of  lead  has  been  employed  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The  atieo- 
tion  of  the  profession  in  this  country  wag  especially  called  to  it  by  the  lata 
Dr.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  it  successfully  in  acute  cases; 
and  several  writers  have  since  attested  its  efficacy.  It  is  not,  however,  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  earlier  stages.  After  sufficient  depletion,  and  a  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  should  the  symptxims  not  yield,  this  salt  may  be 
given  with  some  hope  of  advantage;  but  it  is  beat  adapted  to  chronia  cases^ 
and  to  those  of  an  acute  character  which  are  attended  with  considerable  ht- 
morrhage.  No  remedy  is  perhaps  so  effectual  in  the  hemorrhage  of  typhoid 
or  malignant  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  throe  graifli 
every  tvro  hours,  and  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium. 

Su^ph ate  of  topper  a n d  ai  nJpkate  of  z  tnc  ha v e  als o  been  rccoui  mended.  These 
are  applicable  to  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  chronic  cases,  when  ulceratioft 
has  taken  place.  They  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  doses,  combined  with 
opium,  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

Acidit  have  sometimes  been  found  beneficial.  Much  notice  baa  bceo 
attracted  by  Hopes  mixture^  consisting  of  a  fluidrachm  of  nitrous  aojd,  fqrtj 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  camphor  water,  of  which  one* 
fourth  was  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great,  if  of  the  ofhcinal  strength  or  near  it ;  though  perhaps  not  so,  as  titt 
acid  is  usually  found  in  the  shops.  Nitric  acid  is  equally  effectual ;  as  tlt€ 
common  impure  preparation  called  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  the  fonaet 
by  dilution.  X  have  found  this  preparation  u.^cful  in  the  advanced  stagei, 
and  in  chronic  cases^  but  should  not  be  disposed  to  employ  it  wh^n  the  is- 
flummation  is  acute,  and  attended  with  fever,     ^itro-mnnattr  r|| 

laudanum  may  be  employed  under  similar  circumstances.   The  ve^j  U 

have  also  been  recommended ;  and  cures  have  been  referred  to  the  tre^  ude  of 
lemoii'jfiiref  vinr^jaTf  and  pymlujiwjm  acid.  Dr.  Young,  of  Chester,  P^aOf 
sylvania,  has  employed  buttermilk  with  success,  as  the  exclusive  remedy  Itt 
numerous  instances.  {Am.  Jouni.  of  M^d.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  iii,  260.)  Cbeyiie*! 
treatment  by  cream  of  tartar  has  already  been  referred  to.  There  appeaff 
occasionally  to  be  in  dysentery  a  predominance  of  alkali  in  the  seoretiooii 
^'adicating  the  use  of  this  set  of  remedies. 

Among  the  alterative  remedies  may  also  be  mentioned  copat^a  and  cul  0/ 
)irpi:iUtnc.     Given  in  emulsion  with  laudanum^  in  small  and  fref|ucutly  rt- 
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peated  doses,  these  are  certainly  useful  in  some  oases  of  advanced  or  chronic 
ajscntery,  and  are  probably  more  especially  applicable  to  such  as  are  attended 
with  ulceration.  In  typhoid  cases,  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
oaator  oil  in  emulsion  is  sometimes  an  excellent  remedy. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  recommended ;  but  is  applicable  only  to  parox- 
ysmal cases,  or  those  requiring  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment. 

JVks  vomica  has  been,  much  employed  by  the  German  physicians.  It 
should  never  be  used  in  the  acute  febrile  stage  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form 
of  the  disease.  In  epidemic  dysentery  it  is  asserted  to  have  proved  very, 
effective.  (Cornell,  N.  Y.  Joum.  ofMtd.y  N.  S.,  iii.  122,  from  the  CharlestoA 
Med.  Joum.)     Hufeland  states  that  in  obstinate  cases  it  is  very  useful.    The 

Sawder,  extract,  or  active  principle  siri/chnia,  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary 
ose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sterling  has  employed  powdered  guaiao  with  great  success  in 
acute  dysentery.  He  gave  about  two  scruples  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened 
muciUge  three  times  a  day.  (N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  §.,  i.  370.) 

Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  has  found  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and  charcoal  Yerj 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease,  in  its  epidemic  form.  {Am.  J.  of  Med. 
j&i.,  N.  S.,  xxii.  310.) 

Acfjnite  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the  dysentery  of  hot  climates. 
(Marbot,  Archives  Ginirala,  4*  s^r.,  xxi.  214.) 

The  use  oiyeaU  has  been  suggested  in  the  sloughing  stage  of  the  adynamic 
or  malignant  forms  of  the  disease. 

Sulphur,  cerated  glass  of  antimony,  chloride  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  Quantity  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
wax  Doth  animal  and  vegetable,  and  in  various  modes  of  combination,  have 
been  recommended.  Dysentery  has  also  been  treated  by  affusion  of  cold 
toater;  and  Tissot  asserts  that  he  cured  many  cases  by  means  of  warm  water 
alone,  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  cup  full  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  rela- 
tion to  many  of  the  above  remedies,  it  is  dificult  to  say  whether  the  cure  took 
place  merely  with  them,  or  through  them,  or  in  spite  of  them. 

Local  Remedies. — As  auxiliary  to  general  bleeding,  and  in  the  place  of  it, 
when  not  required  or  forbidden,  cups  or  leeches  are  of  great  importance.  They 
ahould  be  used  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness;  and  should  be  ap- 
plied along  the  course  of  the  colon,  where  the  tenderness  is  greatest.  Leeches 
about  the  anus  are  peculiarly  useful;  and  are  especially  adapted  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  severe  tenesmus.  The  operation  may  often  be  advantageously 
repeated. 

Fomentations  and  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen  are  also  very  use- 
ful, and  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  anodyne  additions,  such  as  camphor, 
laudanum,  and  decoction  of  poppy  capsules.  Warm  hop  poultices  often  afford 
reliefl  Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  recommends  fomentations  with  infusion  of 
tobacco.  Blano  found  great  relief  to  be  afforded  by  fomentations  of  chamo- 
mile with  a  little  laudanum  to  the  anus.  The  warm  hip-hath  is  useful  upon 
similar  principles. 

Rubefacient  and  anodyne  embrocations,  consisting  of  solution  of  ammonia^ 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  monarda,  &c.,  with  laudanum  or  camphor,  variously 
combined  and  diluted,  may  be  employed,  though  they  are  less  beneficial  than 
the  applications  just  mentioned.  A  broad  flannel  roller  passed  repeatedly 
arouud  the  body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  abdomen,  has  been  strongly 
recommended;  but  this  is  applicable  rather  to  chronic  than  to  acute  dysen- 
tery. BU^tirs  over  the  abdomen  come  in  appropriately  when  these  measurea 
have  failed ;  but  they  should  never  be  applied  until  after  sufficient  depletion 
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riotli  local  and  general.  Great  relief  may  aometimefl  l>e  obtained  bj  sprink- 
ling mcrrphia  on  the  blistered  surface. 

Large  emnlUent  enemala  liave  been  strongly  recommended.  They  act  as 
adjuvants  to  the  ealharties,  and  are  supposed  to  soothe  irritation,  and  operttt 
ns  poyltici^s  to  the  bowek^  Tliej  undoubtedly  afford  occasional  relief  by 
diluting  the  acrid  fluids,  and,  when  composed  of  demulcent  matenab,  in  some 
menBurc  protect  the  inflamed  surface*  But  they  Hometimes  also  eaupe  pain 
by  dig  tension  ;  and  the  irritation  about  the  lower  rectum  ia  increased  by  ibe 
mechanical  disturbance.     When  fuand  to  yield  comfort  to  the  patient,  they 

^  may  be  repeated  daily  or  more  frequently*  In  the  early  stages,  warm  water, 
frolution  of  starchi  and  infusion  of  flaxseed,  marshmallow,  or  bran,  and,  in 
the  advanced  stapes  with  debility,  TeaL water,  and  mutton-water,  are  the  pro- 
per materials.  Melted  butter  has  also  been  nsed  with  asserted  advantage^ 
Ojn'ate  enema ta^  or  svpposttori'e^f  are  sometimes  very  useful  in  allaying  the 
local  distress.  Dr.  O'Beirne  recommends  injections  of  infmion  of  tn^Hxraii 
but  this  remedy  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  According  to  Dr.  Kent, 
tffry  a>/(/  %c(thT  thrown  up  the  bowels  every  half  hour,  speedily  alleviates  all 
the  distressing  symptoms.  {Phih  Jrmrn,  of  Med.  and  Phi/t.  *SVk,  x.  411); 
but  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  system  be  not  too  far  depressed  by 
the  remedy. 

Inject hm  of  acetate  of  lead  or  mlpkate  of  zinr  arc  most  Toluable  mdju- 
Tants  to  the  general  treatment,  after  febrile  action  has  been  moderated,  tod 
especially  when  the  disease  is  coofinfcd  chiefly  to  the  rectum  and  lower  colon. 
I  Lave  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  these  remedies;  the  disease  betng  often 
mlmost  immediately  arrested  by  them  after  a  long  continuance.  Acetate  of 
lead  is  preferable  when  the  affection  retains  its  acute  character;  sulphate  of 
line,  when  it  verges  towards  the  chronic  state.  Of  either  of  them  six  or 
eight  grains  may  be  given  in  three  or  four  fluid  ounces  of  water,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  repeated  once,  twice,  of  three  tiroes  daily. 
Nitrate  of  Ftlver  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  same  way  very  advan- 
tageously. From  two  to  ten  grains  to  a  fluidouncc  of  water  have  been  use*!; 
and  from  three  to  six  fluidounees  thrown  up  at  one  time.  Iodine  has  also 
been  employed  by  injection,  with  great  asserted  advantage,  even  in  recent 
cases.  It  is  especially  recommended  hy  Dr.  Eimer,  of  Germany,  who  a-dvi- 
nisters,  from  twice  to  four  times  a  day,  an  enema  consisting  of  from  five  to 
ten  grains  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudauum,  when  the  rrctnin 
is  too  irritable  to  retain  the  solution  otherwise.  {BriL  and  For,  Med,^Ckir, 
Hev,,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1852,  p.  424.) 

Stimmari/  of  (he  Course  of  Trtatmoit. — In  very  mild  cases  witboot  fever, 
it  is  ot\en  suflficient  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  or  without  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  If  the  case  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  a  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  a  few  hoars  by 
castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  there  should  be  evidences  of  a  loaded 
stomach,  and  the  physician  be  called  early,  he  may  add  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  to  the  calomel.  Should  the  symptoms  increase,  and  fever  witli 
a  strong  pulse  be  superadded  to  the  ahdomina!  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled  moderately  from  the  arm;  and,  if  this  condition  exist  from  the  tiogin- 
ning,  the  bleeding  should  precede  the  other  remedies.  In  violent  inflamu^ 
tory  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  very  copiously.  After  the  bowels 
bave  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  the  patient  blc<l  if  necessary,  be  amy 

'  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time  up^>n  cooling  drinks  and  some  on©  of  %h» 
refrtgerant  diaphoretics,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry.  Should  the  strength  6f 
the  pulse  and  the  local  symptoms  continue  uuahatcd,  it  may  be  proper  lo 
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bleed  again  moderately,  thongli  ibis  repetition  of  tbe  remedy  is  seldom  re- 
quired, as  tbe  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  If  tbe  degree  of  general  excitement 
be  not  sufficient  to  call  for  tbe  lancet,  and  considerable  pain  and  tenderness 
exist,  cups  or  leecbes  sbould  tben  be  employed,  and  warm  fomentations  or 
emollient  cataplasms  applied  over  tbe  abdomen.  Tbe  combination  of  opium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  before  alluded  to,  may  be  given  at 
bedtime,  and  afterwards  repeated  daily  at  tbe  same  bour,  being  followed  in 
the  morning  by  a  laxative.  Wbile  this  plan  is  in  operation,  tbe  fomentations 
or  cataplasms  sbould  be  continued,  tbe  leeches  or  cups  repeated  if  called  for 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  mild  refrigerants  administered  internally,  the  warm 
or  vapour  bath  applied  if  circumstances  should  be  favourable,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  various  local  measures  before  enumerated  for  the  relief  of  tenesmus, 
resorted  to.  Should  the  disease  not  seem  disposed  to  yield  to  this  treatment 
by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  mercurial  plan,  for  which  the  foundation 
has  been  already  laid,  sbould  be  carried  to  a  slight  salivation ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  local  symptoms  are  violent,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  The  mercurial  impression  is  in  general  most  conveniently 
brought  about  by  small  doses  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  mercu- 
rial pill,  repeated  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  that  from  two  to  three 
grains  of  opium,  four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  four  to  six  grains  of 
calomel,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
four  hours*  If  the  system  resist  salivation,  and  the  symptoms  are  urgent, 
the  blistered  surface  of  the  abdomen  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment, 
and  frictions  with  the  ointment  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  fails  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  unless  considerable  ulceration  of 
the  bowel  exists.  But  tbe  prejudices  of  tbe  patient,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
constitution,  or  some  other  circumstance  may  forbid  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury. In  this  case,  or  in  tbe  event  of  a  failure  of  the  mercurial  plan,  some 
of  the  various  alterative  measures  already  enumerated  (see  page  602)  may  be 
resorted  to,  the  choice  being  directed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  I  would,  however,  invite  an  especial  attention  to  tbe  injections  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  (See  page  604.) 

Tbe  course  of  treatment  above  indicated  applies  to  dysentery  as  it  ordinarily 
appears.  The  bilious  variety  requires  a  more  energetic  employment  of  mercu- 
rial remedies.  In  the  severer  cases  of  this  kind,  calomel  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  daily,  or  of  five  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
until  some  impression  is  made  on  the  disease  or  upon  the  mouth.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  salivation,  tbe  symptoms  are  almost  always  ameliorated.  Opium 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  calomel;  nor  should  the 
other  measures,  above  detailed,  especially  general  and  local  bleeding,  emol- 
lient applications,  and  the  means  for  relieving  tenesmus,  be  neglected. 

In  dysentery  associated  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  the  same  course 
of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  common  form,  so  far  as  regards  the 
bowel  aficction ;  but  it  is  highly  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  indications 
presented  by  the  general  disease.  Tbe  most  striking  of  these  is  for  the  use 
of  measures  calcukted  to  prevent  tbe  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  no  remedy 
IB  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  Peruvian  bark,  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  remedy  sbould  be  employed  before  the  cure 
of  the  dysentery;  as  the  tonic  properties  of  tbe  bark  might  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation. But  the  fietct  is,  that  the  dysentery  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  the 
fever  in  this  case,  and  is  sustained  by  it;  and  whatever  may  cure  the  latter 
will  be  very  likely  to  cure  the  former  also.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  inter- 
mission is  obtained,  or  a  regular  remission,  with  only  so  much  seneral  action 
in  Uie  interval  as  may  be  suppoaed  to  be  sustained  by  the  looQ  disease,  the 
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BTilpliate  of  qiiinitt  may  be  safely  giTen,  after  a  tliorongh  preliroinary  CTHcoft- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  aod  the  loss  of  blood,  if  that  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of  administration  should  be  regulated  as  in  in- 
termittent fever.  Severe  and  obstinate  dysenteries  are  sometimes  rapidly 
cured  in  this  way ;  the  colitis  ceasing  almost  immediately  when  the  prop  which 
supports  it  is  removed.  The  prompt  and  free  use  of  quinia  is  especially  ne- 
cessary, when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  epidemics,  the  fever  has  a  typhoid  or 
malignant  tendency.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  assoeiation  of  miasmatic 
fevers  with  the  disease  of  the  howels,  that  some  practitioners  have  met  with 
extraordinary  success  in  certain  epidemic  dyseoteries  by  the  use  of  bark,  which 
is  quite  useless  if  not  injurious  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  aff^naniic  or  t^koid  form  of  dysentery,  which »  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  apt  to  occur  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemtaifft/^  general  bleeding 
and  active  purgation  are  not  admissible j  at  least  in  such  cases  as  exhibit  this 
charact-er  at  their  commencement.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  BOtnelitBee 
Bcrviceable  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  moderate  cathartic  doee  of  mlattiel 
may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  seen  early.  If  it  be  afterwards  deemed  ad  visa- 
•  ble,  as  often  happens,  to  keep  the  boweb  clear  of  irritating  or  depressing 
matter,  this  should  be  effected  by  medicines  calculated  rather  to  support  than 
to  weaken,  such  as  infusion  or  tiocture  of  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil  with  oil  of 
turpentine  in  small  doses.  In  cases  where  the  depression  is  not  great,  leecboi 
may  sometimes  be  useful.  But  the  remedial  measure  on  which  rtdiaoe^ 
should  be  chiefly  placed,  is  the  mercurial  imprei^sion,  which  should  be  eflfeMU 
by  combinations  of  opium  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  of  these  with  ip^cli^l 
anha,  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  This  plan  should  be  put 
in  operation  immediately  after  the  patient  is  first  seen,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  precede  it  by  an  evacuation  of  the  primse  viae.  The  only 
cases  to  which  it  would  be  inapplicable  are  those  of  excessive  debility,  or 
great  maligoaoey,  or  of  a  scorbutic  character.  It  is  ofteli  necessary,  in  ady- 
DJimic  dysentery,  to  support  the  strength  of  ihe  patient  by  stimulants,  and 
nutritive  drinks,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine*whey,  wine  and  water, 
brandy  and  water,  opium,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  q^inia, 
oil  of  turpentine,  egg  and  wine,  animal  jellies,  chicken  broth,  &c.,  to  which 
BOinc  writers  add  valerian,  arnica,  and  the  more  stimulating aromatics.  TF 
remedies  should  bo  used  with  caution,  and  proportioned  carefully  to  the  di  _ 
of  prostration.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  occasionally  useful.  In  heroor- 
rhuge  from  the  bowels,  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium  and  kino,  is  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  remedy.  Kubefacient  embrocations  over  the  abdo- 
men are  peculiarly  useful  in  this  form  of  dysentery;  and  a  blister  may  b« 
leeorted  to  much  earlier  than  in  the  disease  as  it  ordinarily  oocoTB* 

Ih'ft. — In  very  light  cases,  without  fever,  solid  farinaceous  subirtiiiices,  such 
as  l>oiled  rice,  stale  bread,  cracjcers,  <&c,,  may  be  allowed;  but  in  febrile  ciaes, 
at  lea^t  in  the  early  stage,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  mucilagtaom 
or  farinaceous  drinks,  which  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  sugnr  and 
lemon-juice,  if  the  patient  desire  it.  Suitable  preparations  are  5  '  ^  of 
gum  arabic  and  arrow-root,  thin  gruels,  infusions  of  6ax9eed,  i^!  ru, 

and  sassafras  pith,  and  decoctions  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  Insb  mom^ 
After  the  general  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  rennet-whey  may  be 
given;  and,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  animal  jellies  and  broths.     Sir  O.  BtM 
recommends  mutton  suet  mixed  with  warm  milk.     In  convaleaoence, 
patient  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  confined  to  milk,  butter,  and  farini( 
substances,  until  recovery  is  confirmed.     Relapses  are  very  apt  to  follow 
proper  indulgence.     Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  persoo  of 
at  and  the  bedelotbes  clean,  to  mnove  ali  e: 
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ventilate  the  apartment,  and  preserve  the  air  sweet  and  pare,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  inflaence  of  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  the  disease. 

2.  Ghronlo  Dysentery. — Chronic  dysentery  is  often  associated  with 
chronic  enteritis;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bowels  are  severally  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Nor  is  the 
decision  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  affections 
is  essentially  the  same,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
commingled.  Chronic  dysentery,  whexftot  thus  combined,  is  readily  known 
bv  the  frequency  and  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  evacuations,  their 
character,  and  the  tenesmus  with  which  they  are  attended.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  stools  consist  chiefly  of  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  pus-like 
matter  or  blood.  Occasionally,  however,  feculent  or  bilious  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  proper  dysenteric  discharge.  When  the  disease  occupies  the  rectum 
and  lower  portion  of  the  colon,  the  feculent  discharge  is  often  consistent,  and, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  mixed  with  the  mucus,  is  either  irregularly  per- 
vaded by  it  in  layers  or  streaks,  or  enveloped  in  a  thick  coating  of  it,  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  bow^l  with  which  the  feces  lay  in  contact.  There  is 
usually  more  or  less  tormina,  and  tenderness  on  pressure;  though  the  latter  is 
hy  no  means  present  in  all  cases.  The  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  appetite,  &c.,  are 
affected  as  in  chronic  enteritis;  but  the  symptoms  of  general  derangement  are, 
upon  the  whole,  less.  When  the  disease  is  conflned  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bowels,  the  constitution  often  sympathizes  but  little.  In  such  cases,  the 
complaint  sometimes  continues  for  months  or  years,  without. ..making  very 
serious  inroads  on  the  general  health.  But,  for  the  most  pktt,  in  chronic 
dysentery,  if  a  favourable  change  is  not  effected  by  treatment,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally emaciates,  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  sallow,  and  shrunken,  the  appe- 
tite fails,  the  general  strength  gives  way,  and  ultimately  the  disease  closes  with 
hectic  fever,  anasarca,  or  some  other  form  of  dropsy.  The  association  of  chronic 
dysentery  with  a  tuberculous  constitution  gives  great  obstinacy  to  the  disease; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is 
owing  to  tubercles  diffused  in  the  membrane,  which  finally  soften  and  ulcerate. 
Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  bowels  to  the  venous  trunks, 
especially  the  internal  iliacs,  and  thence  descending  into  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, gives  rise  to  the  phenomena,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  phlegmasia 
dolcns.  (Mayne,  Dublin  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med,  Scu,  x.  375.) 

Anatomical  Characters, — Besides  the  usual  signs  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  ulceration  is  very  generally  found  in  cases  of 
death  from  chronic  dysentery.  An  interesting  fact  is,  that  some  of  the 
ulcers  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  a  state  of  cicatrization,  and  others 
completely  cicatrized,  rendering  it  certain  that  patients  may  recover  in  this 
disease,  even  after  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat.  Abscesses  of 
the  liver  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  chronic  dysenteric  cases;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  cause  or  of  effect,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  seldom  an  original  disease,  but,  when  it  occurs,  is 
almost  always  the  consequence  of  an  acute  attack.  Slight  cases  of  it,  affect- 
ing only  the  rectum  and  lower  extremity  of  the  colon,  may  sometimes  per- 
haps arise  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  hemorrhoidal  tumours. 

Treatment, — ^The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  among  the  most  imnortant  points 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  here  as  in 
the  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  Gene- 
ral bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  admissible;  but  leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied 
when  the  pain  and  tendemess  are  considerable.  When  the  disease  is  connected 
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Vitli  cLroDic  inflammation  of  tbe  email  intestines,  cathartics  aro  seldom  re- 
quired ;  VLB  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  opeQcd  spotitaneously.  Indeed^  In  tliii 
case,  the  treatment  is  akc»gethcr  ho  closely  analogous  to  that  directed  fof 
chronic  enteritis,  that  it  is  gufficicnt  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  that 
disease*  la  pure  dysentery^  especially  when  seated  in  the  lower  colon  and 
rectum,  it  is  often  advisable  to  eaiploy  mild  kiatives,  in  order  to  prevent 
morbid  accumulation  in  the  bowels  above  the  part  affected.  This  indication 
is  prei^ented  when  no  fecal  matter  is  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Sj 
doses  of  castor  oil,  confection  of  seitta,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  some  other 
mild  laxative  should  be  employed.  WIjcu  the  pain  is  considerable,  and 
discharges  frequent,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bedtime,  and 
with  these  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  associated  when  Udpalie 
tction  is  deficient.  Indeed,  great  powers  over  the  complaint  have  been 
ftscribed  to  the  alterative  action  of  tbc  mercurial  pill,  independently  of  any 
disorder  of  the  liver.  Br.  J.  K*  Mitchell  states,  as  the  result  of  his  abeena- 
tion,  that  most  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  may  be  cured  by  the  exclusive  tue 
of  pure  mucilage  as  a  diet,  and  of  tbe  blue  pill  given  once  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Mt^jh  Sci,,  ii, 
323.)  Pushed  to  moderate  sah'vntion,  it  will  undoubtedly  often  effect  cure«; 
and  this  measure  should  always  be  resorted  to  if  others  fail.  The  vajrioua 
altcrutive  medicines  before  mentioned  as  sometimes  useful  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  acute  dysentery,  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  form  of  tht 
disease.  Such  are  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric 
acid,  nitro-munatic  acid,  Hope's  mixture,  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of 
line  as  recommended  by  Moeeley,  copaiba,  and  the  turpentines  or  their  vol** 
tile  oil.  Moderate  doses  of  these  mcdiciucs  should  be  given  three  or  fov 
times  a  day,  and  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  from  the  eighth  to 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Copaiba  and  turpentine  are  best  admiuiat 
in  emulsion.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  oU  o/  tutptntitie^  given 
in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  in  chronic  dysentery,  especially 
irhen  attended  with  a  p/rjlctly  dry  and  sTrwoth  tongue.  Coses  have  repeat- 
edly recovered  under  this  remedy,  wljich  had  long  resisted  others.  One  ^m 
of  recovery  I  rcroenibor,  in  which  the  disease  was  considered  quite  desperate 
when  the  oil  was  first  administered.  I  cannot  too  strongly  press  thia  remedy 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader  under  the  circumstances  referred  to.  In  two 
or  three  days,  or  sooner,  the  tongue  begins  to  beoome  moist,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  fur,  tind  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  intestinal  symptoms.  The  oil  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  and  asao^ 
ciated  with  a  little  laudanum*  The  root  of  arnica  is  used  by  the  GunnaiM 
in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  vegetable  astrin* 
gents,  formerly  so  much  employed  in  chronic  dysentery,  though  someiimei 
beneficial  when  the  complaint  borders  on  the  character  of  di.irrhoea,  are 
generally,  in  the  unmixed  cases,  worse  than  useless.  Dr.  Blackburn  reeom- 
mends  strongly  the  wild  strawberry  leaves,  which  he  employs  in  stronf^ 
spirituous  decoction,  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  fresh  lejives  in  two  pisti 
of  brandy  to  a  pint,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  tlaee 
hours.  {BfM.  Mid.  and  Surg*  Journ,,  xxxvii.  342;  from  Souili.  Mctl^ 
Surg,  Joutn,^ 

The  waim  or  hot  salt-bath,  given  every  day,  is  one  of  the  rooet  beni 
adjuvants  to  internal  remetlies.  Swathing  the  body  with  flannel, 
mended  by  Dewar,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  **Four  or  five  folds  of  £ne 
flannel,  or  a  large  piece  of  thick  fleecy  hosiery,  ought  to  be  laid  over  tbeal^ 
domen,  and,  over  this,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be  bound,  rather  tighty  and 
in  a  uniform  manner,  from  the  groiu  nearly  to  the  arm^pita  and  back  ag^tn^*' 
{Dtmar  on  Diarrkma  and  Dyscntcrtf^  p.  111.) 
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When  the  disease  is  oonfioed  ohieflj  or  ezolnsivelj  to  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  bowelsy  I  have  found  no  remedy  comparable  in  efficienej  to  injections  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  given  in  solution  along  with  a  little  laudanum,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  (See  page  604.)  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
the  remedy  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  by  injection  through  a 
tube,  in  cases  where  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  colon  are  afifected.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  a  direct  alterative  influence  on  the  sur- 
fiice  which  it  touches,  exactly  as  in  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 

In  relation  to  clothing,  exercise,  &c.ftthe  same  observations  apply  here  as 
in  the  case  of  chronic  enteritis. 


Artkk  11. 

CANCER  OF  THB  BOWELS. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.     All  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  not  equally 
liable  to  it.     The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  duodenum,  csecum, 
rectum,  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.     There  are  in  general  no  means  by 
which  the  disease  can  be  certainly  distinguished  in  its  earb'er  stages.     It  is 
often  for  a  long  time  latent,  or  attended  only  with  occasional  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness, which  is  usually  referred  to  some  other  cause.     No  decided  symptoms 
appear  until  the  tumefaction  has  become  so  considerable  as  materially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  until  ulceration  has 
taken  place  so  as  to  occasion  great  pain  in  their  passage,  or  until  the  disease 
has  begun  to  involve  other  structures.     Obstinate  vomiting  and  constipation 
wo  symptoms  which  usually  mark  its  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel.     Along  with  these  are  paroxysms  of  severe  lancinating  or  spasmodic 
pain,  extending  from  a  particular  spot  over  the  abdomen.     The  pain  usually 
oomes  on  at  a  certain  time  after  eating,  longer  «or  shorter,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  disease  from  the  stomach.     When  the  complaint  is  seated  in 
the  csBCum  or  below,  there  is  usually  great  and  distressing  abdominal  disten- 
sion from  feculent  accumulation  and  flatus,  and  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  eructation  of  air.     Stercoraoeous  vomiting  sometimes  occurs,  when  the 
obstruction  is  very  great.     In  some  cases,  however,  a  sufficient  passage  re- 
mains open  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  suffers  comparatively  little 
from  vomiting,  constipation,  and  abdominal  distension.     In  others,  the  passage 
18  enlarged  by  ulceration,  or  a  new  one  is  created,  and  temporary  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  these  alarming  symptoms.     Sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  with 
bloody,  glairy,  gelatinous,  sanious,  or  otherwise  disordered  evacuations ;  and, 
ill  the  latter  stages,  the  passages  are  often  very  offensive.     The  extension  of 
the  disease  to  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.,  gives 
rise  to  various  complications  of  the  symptoms.   The  patient  emaciates  rapidly; 
the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar  cancerous  pallor ;  the  pulse  becomes  fre- 
quent ;  edematous  effusion  takes  phioe ;  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  with 
pain,  loss  of  blood,  and  general  irritation.     In  some  cases,  death  occurs  more 
suddenly,  as  the  result  either  of  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  or  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  consequent  upon  ulcerative  perforation.    The  diagnosis 
between  cancer  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  bowels  is  not  always  easy. 
It  is,  however,  very  much  assisted,  when,  as  often  hajppens,  a  tumour  can  be 
U\i  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  suffering. 

The  phenomena  presentea  by  cancer  in  different  parts  of  the  bowels  are  not 
exactly  the  same.     When  it  affects  the  duodenum^  there  must  obviously  be 
less  of  the  distressing  distension  of  the  bowelsi  while  the  patient  is  in  a  still 
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greater  degree  troubled  with  vomitiug»  whiclt,  as  well  as  the  greatest  severity 
of  pain,  comes  oa  generally  from  two  to  four  hours  aftt^r  eating,  when  the 
chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach.  "When  the  cn^tum  is  the  seat  of  the  disoftee, 
the  obstruction  is  often  Tery  great,  in  consecjuence  of  the  valve  becoming  in 
a  greater  or  Iciis  degree  affected  ;  although  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Ih,  T. 
E.  Beesley,  in  which  the  passage  was  even  larger  than  is  UBual  in  health, 
notwithetanding  a  great  thickening  of  the  parietes.  {iViif.  Journ,  3fftL  and 
PJufii.  S*:u^  vi*  350.)  In  cancer  of  the  rctium^  there  is  less  disposition  to 
vomit  than  when  the  upper  part  of  «ihe  canal  is  affected,  and  leas  genorul  dia- 
t urbane e  of  health  until  the  complaint  has  made  great  advances.  The  tcoea* 
mus  and  great  but  often  ineffectual  fitraiuiog,  the  discharges  of  fecei?  in  a 
flattened  tape-like  form,  or  in  slender  cylinders  not  thicker  than  a  qnill,  or 
in  other  distorted  sliapes,  and  tlie  acute  kncinatiiig  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
sacrmii,  extending  down  the  limbs  even  to  the  feet,  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  in  which  the  finger  will 
encounter  a  stricture,  more  or  leas  completely  f^urrounded  by  an  almost  carti- 
laginous hardness.  When  to  these  symptoms  are  added  an  ichorous  fetid 
discharge,  and  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  vagina  in  females^  and  to  Hk^ 
bladder  in  males,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  all  the^e  cases^  dissection  shows  the  same  morbid  structure  as  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  whole  parietcs  of  the  bowel  arc  thickened, 
and  the  passage  contracted  to  the  eize  of  a  crow's  quill ;  sometimes  irregular 
indurated  tumours,  or  others  of  a  medullary  character  are  found  prnjcctiog 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Ulceratinu  of  various  extent  is  discnvcxed, 
not  unfrequeutly  penetrating  into  neighbouring  parts,  which  have  becotoc 
agglutinated  with  the  bowel  in  a  mass  of  cancerous  disetisc.  Contiguous  coup 
volutions  of  the  intestiues  have  been  found  thus  agglutinated  j  nnd  a  passagei 
made  by  ulceration  through  their  coats,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that 
sudden  relief  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  which  occasionally  marks  the 
progress  of  a  case  of  intestinal  cancer,  is  produced. 

Treatment. — Only  palliative  measures  can  be  employed.  If  there  be  i 
doubt  whether  the  case  may  not  be  simply  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bon 
the  treatment  for  this  affection  should  be  employed,  and  the  more  c^peciallj 
as,  though  it  cannot  cure,  it  may  somewhat  alleviate  the  complaint  if  really 
cancerous.  The  chief  indications  in  cancer  of  the  bowels  are  to  facililAtc  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  to  allay  pain.  The  former  is  answer^ 
by  the  use  of  a  laxative  diet,  and  of  laxative  medicines,  the  latter  by  opium, 
conium,  or  hyoscyamusj  care  being  taken  to  counteract  the  constipating  dSciiX 
of  the  first  of  these  narcotics.  Opiates  may  be  used  by  the  mouth,  or  rtsctum, 
or  by  the  endermic  method.  When  the  disea-se  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower 
colon,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  demulcent  enemata,  which  pene- 
trate the  stricture,  and,  by  diluting  the  feculent  accumulation  above,  faciliti 
ltd  passage.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  thrown  up  bv  me 
of  a  gum  elastic  tube  previously  passed  through  the  stricture.  A  ' 
be  occasionally  employed  to  obtain  present  relief  from  distressiuL 
&c.,  but  not  with  the  view  of  effecting  permanent  dilatation,  Thv 
be  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious,  without  being  stimulant;  and 
should  be  preferred  which  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  excremcntitk 
residuum.  Farinaceous  substiinces,  animal  broths,  milk,  cream,  and  the  \ 
digestible  of  the  laxative  fruits^  whether  fresh  or  di'ied^  may  be  allowed.  Milk 
10  peculiarly  suitable. 
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IRRITATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  stomach,  maj  be  vascular,  affecting  especially 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  nervous,  affecting  the  muscular  coat,  or  both  at 
once.  Diarrhoea,  the  different  forms  of  oolic,  flatulence,  spasm  of  the  rectum, 
and  hemorrhoids  may  come  under  this  head,  though  all  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  bowels. 

1.  DIARRHGEA. 

Those  cases  are  denominated  diarrhoea  in  which  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
more  liquid,  frequent,  and  copious  than  in  health,  without  being  hemorrhagic 
or  dysenteric  in  their  character. 

The  affection  is  rather  a  consequence  of  certain  pathological  conditions  than 
itself  a  disease.  These  conditions  are  various,  and  sometimes  even  opposite ; 
as  is  rendered  obvious  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  agencies  which  may 
produce  increased  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  A  simple  increase  of  the 
peristaltic  action  may  have  this  effect,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other 
cause.  It  may  also  result  from  an  elevated  excitability  of  the  bowels,  causing 
them  to  receive  a  stronger  impression  from  their  usual  contents  than  in  health, 
or  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  stimulating  quality  of  the  ingesta  act- 
ing upon  the  ordinary  excitability,  or  from  a  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
allowing  bland  materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  undergo  changes 
which  may  render  them  irritant.  Again,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  produce  secretions,  which,  from  their' 
quantity  or  quality,  shall  prove  purgative ;  and,  in  one  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  matters  may  be  generated  which  shall  operate  in  this  way 
upon  another  portion  further  down.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
moreover,  may  be  so  altered  as  to  excite  the  bowels  to  increased  action,  though 
the  latter  may  be  in  perfect  health.  Finally,  debility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  allow  the  elimination  of  fluids,  which,  by  mere  distension  of  the 
bowel,  shall  cause  the  muscular  coat  to  contract  more  rapidly.  These  are 
very  different  conditions,  yet  all  attended  with  diarrhoea.  The  only  common 
circumstance  is  increased  peristaltic  action. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  sources  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  attendant  symptoms ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  phenomenon  common 
to  all  the  varieties  except  those  mentioned  in  the  definition.  The  evacuations 
may  be  very  few,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  daily,  or  so  frequent  that  the 
patient  scarcely  satisfies  one  call  before  he  experiences  another.  Their  quan- 
tity, which  is  sometimes  but  little  greater  than  in  health,  has  been  known  to 
amount  to  forty  pounds  in  a  day.  (Dalmas,  Diet,  de  Mid,,  2e  ed.,  x.  271.) 
There  is  genendly  more  or  less  pain  before  the  evacuations,  which  are  almost 
always  followed  by  relief;  but  in  some  cases  no  pain  whatever  is  experienced 
throughout.  Along  with  the  discharge  is  occasionally  a  very  disagreeable 
sinking  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  general  feeling  of  exhaustion  or 
faintness,  a  cool  skin,  and  a  feeble  irregular  pulse.  This  condition,  however, 
is  almost  always  temporary.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever, 
which  is  generally  an  indication  of  inflammation,  or  very  high  and  extensive 
irritation  of  the  mucous  coat.    Bat  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
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fever.  The  skin  ia  iiaiiftllj  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.  Every  possible  diverwty 
exists  in  the  degree,  duration,  and  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  may  be  quite 
trivial,  getting  well  in  a  day  or  two  without  aid,  or  may  run  on  for  monihi 
mid  even  years,  resisting  every  variety  of  treatment.  In  some  Tare  cm^ 
death  occurs  suddenly  from  great  exhanatiou,  even  while  the  patient  is  on  tbe 
stool.  But,  more  commonly,  a  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  a  slow  em»* 
ciatioQ  and  gradual  failure  of  strength,  Yery  protracted  and  fatal  caaes  are 
generally  connected  with  tuherculo^a  or  cancerous  lesions  of  the  boweU,  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  liver,  or  a  scorbutic  state  of  system.  In  simple  diarrhasi, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  without  organic  lesion,  the  prognosia  is  almost 
alway.s  favourable,  provided  proper  treatment  can  be  applied. 

In  reference  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bowels,  three  varieties  of 
diarrhoea  may  he  recognized:  L  that  in  which  the  increased  peristaltic  move- 
ment re8ults  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  muscular  fibre,  with  a  per- 
fectly healthy  st4ite  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  2.  that  in  which  it  ia  bronght 
about  through  irritation  or  ioBaramation  of  the  membraoej  and  3.  tliat  in 
which  it  proceeds  indirectly  from  debility  of  the  membrane. 

1.  Diarrhcta  frorn  Increased  Per  hi  ah  k  Action  alone. — Of  this  kind  is  pro- 
bably the  looseness  of  bowels  induced  by  terror  or  other  sudden  and  strong 
emotion^  which  appears  at  the  same  time  to  relax  the  sphincter  and  excite  ibt 
peristaltic  action.  The  same  result  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  or  other 
uerTOUB  affections  j  and  to  this  head,  moreover,  we  may  refer  the  crapulout 
iliarrhira  of  great  eaters,  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  increaaed  peri- 
staltic movement  is  probably  di.stension  of  the  bowels,  which  is  felt  aa  adiitct 
stimulus  by  the  muscular  coat.  In  these  eases,  the  stools  are  always  feeal, 
and  usually  semi  liquid »  and  of  a  healthy  colour.  The  afiection  is  very  sl^l 
and  yields  without  difficulty. 

2.  Difirthira  ff'om  Iitjiammfifion  or  Irritation  of  the  Mucoum  Membrane,^* 
This  is  bejnnd  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  of  the  three  varieties  referred 
to.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
under  the  head  of  enteritk.  The  remarks  which  follow,  therefore,  have  refer* 
ence  to  irritation  of  the  bowels;  although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two  conditions,  as  they  run  into  each  other  by  inseosible  shades. 
Diarrhoea  of  irritation  may  exist  independently  of  any  concurrent  disorder  in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  or  may  originate  and  be  sustained  by  such  disorder. 
Upon  this  difference  of  origin  two  sub-varieties  may  be  founded.  In  both 
there  is  often  a  morbid  predisposition  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membraaei 
rendering  it  susceptible  to  impressions  which  it  would  not  feel  under  ordinair 
circumstances.  This  predispositioti  consists  in  an  increased  eieitiibilily,  whicik 
is  little  else  than  the  first  step  towards  positive  irritation.  Such  a  condition 
is  induced  by  continued  exposure  to  heat,  and  is  often  left  behind  by  idiopa- 
thic fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  Hence  in  part  it  is,  that  diarrhoeaa  aie 
most  prevalent  in  summer,  and  are  so  apt  to  occur  during  convalesoeDce.  ~ 
same  predisposition  may  also  arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  ir 
tion,  acting  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  bring  on  obvious  dissease.  Thus,  un 
the  continued  influence  of  iatigue  and  improper  diet,  exposure  to  cold  will 
occasion  an  attack  of  diarrhcea,  which  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  ixam 
alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce.  Here  a  slight  and  lafeeot  im- 
tation  is  provoked  by  a  new  cause  into  open  violence. 

a.  From  irritation  of  bowrh  indeprndent  of  dkeate  elsewhere, — ^Thia  laay 
be  produced  by  causes  acting  either  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
intermediately  through  the  system.  Of  the  causes  acting  directly,  the  mosi 
prominent  are  insufficiently  masticated  or  indigestible  food;  acidulous  and 
saccharine  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  melons,  ka.j  particularly  when  an- 
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ripe  or  used  in  excess ;  spoiled  meats,  and  monldy  or  cormpted  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  are  often  used  in  armies  and  on  shipboard ;  newly  and  im- 
perfectly fermented  or  spoiled  liquors,  as  new  cider,  table  beer,  sour  ale  or 
porter,  spruce  and  ginger  beer,  &c. ;  certain  natural  waters,  especially  lime- 
stone water  in  persons  unused  to  it ;  sour  milk,  or  the  milk  of  unhealthy 
nurses  ;*  cold  water  in  excess ;  acid  or  other  irritating  matters  resulting  from 
spontaneous  changes  in  the  food,  after  introduction  into  the  stomach ;  worms 
and  collections  of  feculent  matter  in  the  bowels ;  and  the  abuse  of  irritating, 
stimulant,  or  purgative  medicines.  Particular  kinds  of  food  always  induce 
diarrhiiea  in  certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy.  Of  the  ex- 
citing causes  acting  through  the  system  cold  is  by  far  the  most  common^ 
This,  however,  alone  is  seldom  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea.  It  is  after , 
previous  exposure  to  heat,  and  especially  when  the  body  is  perspiring,  that  it 
acts  so  energetically.  The  diarrhoda  induced  in  this  way  is  denominated  by 
some  writers  catarrhal^  probably  because  attended  with  increased  serous  or 
mucous  secretion  ;  by  others  rheumatic,  from  the  similarity  of  its  cause  with 
that  producing  rheumatism,  though  any  other  irritation  or  inflammation 
resulting  from  cold  might  with  just  as  much  propriety  receive  the  same  desig- 
nation. Nevertheless,  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition  is  sometimes  called 
into  activity  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea;  and  this  complaint  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  translation  of  rheumatwn  or  gout  from  some  other  part  of 
the  body  to  the  bowels.  Sometimes  very  sudden  and  alarming  discharges 
firom  the  bowels  are  brought  on  in  this  way.  In  like  manner,  the  retrocemon 
of  cutaneous  eruptions^  and  the  cesmtion  of  some  habitual  discharge  either 
natural  or  artificial,  occasionally  produce  diarrhoea.  Fetid  exhcdations,  and 
the  continued  influence  of  anxiety  or  other  menial  disturbance^  are  also  capa- 
ble of  calling  into  action  this  form  of  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  probable  that 
vegetable  miasmata  have  the  same  effect  Diarrhoea  is  very  apt  to  accompany 
epidemic  cholera  and  dysentery,  sometimes  acting  as  a  forerunner  to  them, 
and  often,  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  preceding  individual  at- 
tacks of  those  diseases,  so  that  the  practitioner  frequently  has  it  in  his  power, 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  diarrhoea,  to  prevent  a  much  more  serious 
affection.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  diarrhoea  is  frequently  associated  with 
hepatic  derangement,  and  might  fall  under  the  following  variety. 

In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  proceeding  from  the  above  mentioned  causes,  the 
stools  are  more  or  less  fecal,  often  of  the  healthy  colour,  though  sometimes 
green  from  the  action  of  acid  upon  the  healthy  bile,  and  occasionally  some- 
what bloody,  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  or  a  hemorrhagic  tendency 
exists.  In  some  instances  they  are  copious  and  watery,  constituting  the 
Merous  diarrhaa  of  authors ;  in  others,  chiefly  composed  of  mucus,  in  which 
case  the  disease  is  sometimes  denominated  mucous  diarrhoea.  Not  unfre- 
quently portions  of  the  food  nndieested  are  found  in  the  stools,  and  in  some 
instances  this  constitutes  the  chief  feature  of  the  affection.  Such  cases  are 
always  connected  with  a  feeble  digestion.  They  were  formerly  designated  by 
the  name  of  lienterif.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  in&nts  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  undigested  coignla  of  milk  in  the  passages. 

b.  Dependent  on  hepaiic  derangement, — Of  this  variety  of  diarrhoea  there 
are  three  distinct  forms,  charaoteraed  respectively  by  an  increased,  perverted, 

*  Dr.  Vogel  has  found,  upon  mloroicopic  examination,  in  the  milk  of  nurses  which 
hai  proved  unwholesome  to  children,  even  when  quite  fresh,  infusoria  such  as  are  ob- 
serred  in  inerustattons  upon  the  teeth ;  little  rod-shaped  bodies,  dark  in  the  middle, 
without  head  or  tail,  but  with  munerons  feet,  and  often  swimming  actively  in  the  liquid. 
Children  fed  on  this  milk  are  attaoked  with  diarrhoea,  which  ceases  on  substituting 
good  eows'  milk.  (See  Am.  J.  t^Mai.  Sd,  N.  8.,  xxTiL  204.) 
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•  and  dimiuisbed  secretion  of  bile,     L  The  first  form,  or  thhi  ooanected  witli 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  is  comrannly  called  bilioH*  dktrrhata. 

(ols  ar€  liftuJd,  of  ft  brigbt-yellow  colour,  sometimes  green,  from  ibe  atli 

of  acid  in  the  bowels,  generally  rather  frutjuent,  and  attended  with  connden^ 
ble  tormina,  and  a  burning  or  otherwise  painful  sensation  id  the  rectum 
during  the  discharge.  80 me  excitement  of  the  circulation  'm  not  un frequent 
The  bile  is,  in  these  cases,  the  direct  cause  of  the  intestioal  irritatioOi  hf 
coining  in  greater  quantity  than  asnal  into  contact  with  the  nmcom  DaD- 
brane*  An  aggravation  of  the  affoetion,  attended  with  vomiting,  constltittes 
cholera  morbus.  2.  The  second  form  differs  from  tbe  first  only  in  the  ei^ 
cumatance  that  the  bile  is  eccreted  not  only  in  abnormal  amount,  but  of  an 

.  unhealthy  or  perverted  character.  The  stools  are  brown,  or  black,  or  other- 
wise  deranged  in  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  t^rry  consUtenoe,  In 
bad  cases,  they  are  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  exquisite  pain  attends  the 
passage  of  the  bile  through  the  bowels.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  1 ' 
passages,  in  these  cases,  from  those  black  discharges  which  depend  on  inii 
tinal  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  as  the  treatment  required  is  different.  In  i 
bilious  cases,  however  black  the  stools  may  appear  in  masa,  thej  always  ex- 
hibit a  yellowish  tinge,  if  viewed  in  very  thin  layers.  This  p«*rTerted  seere* 
tioii,  though  perhaps  in  moat  cases  dependent  on  mere  functional  derange mefii 
of  the  liver,  is  often  also  connected  with  serious  organic  disease  of  that  orgm, 
3.  The  third  form  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the  two  preceding 
•In  this,  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  suspended.  Tbe 
evacuations  arc  consequently  light- coloured,  and  often  of  a  dirty  white^  1 
more  or  less  colourless  as  they  are  more  or  lets  deprived  of  bile.  Thej  y 
usually  opaque,  and  sometimes  almost  milky  in  appe.irance.  Henoe^ 
have  been  supposed  to  consist  of  chyle;  but  they  are  in  many  iofriAnces  too 
copious  to  allow  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  When  very  abundant,  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  rice*watcr  evacuations  of  cholera.  In  rao«t  instanctt^ 
the  diarrhoea  appears  to  depend  upon  the  suspension  of  the  hepatic  seeretioOi 
and  very  soon  ceases  upon  its  restoration.  Congestion  probably  t^kes  pliet 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  a  torpid  capillary  \ ' 
culation  in  the  liver,  and  relieves  itself  by  secretion  from  the  distended  T« 
Oecasionally  it  is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  reversed,  and  a  prnfose  8ecff* 
tion  from  the  bowels,  consequent  upon  intense  irritation,  may  diminish  that 
supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile.  Th« 
former,  however,  is  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  highly  prob 
that  the  two  pathological  conditions  occasionally  coexist.  This  form  nf  < 
rhcea,  though  attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  the  two  preceding,  ts  ofl 
very  distressing  from  a  feeling  of  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  abdnmes 
with  depression  of  spirits,  is  obstiDatc  unless  properly  treated,  and  sometimei 
produces  fatal  exhaustion.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  may  almost  alwayi 
be  speedily  arrested  by  suitable  remedies,  and  hence  the  importance  of  10 
early  inspection  of  the  evacuations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  forms  of  diarrhcea  above  detioribcd 
more  or  less  mingled  one  with  another,  and  that  from  such  an  admljctmil 
almost  infinite  variety  of  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  passages^ 

c.  Occurring  Btfmpath'tkaUt/  \n  various  diMeaites. — Dtarrhcoa  is  a  very  i 
mon  attendant  upon  teething,  in  which,  when  not  severe,  it  sometimes  ft 
a  useful  outlet  for  irritation,  and  should  not  Imj  too  hastily  arrested.  In  1 
cases  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  gums.  (See  MaMd , 
tition,)  It  frequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  febrile  affcctiona,  esii 
1  tsanthemata.  Thus,  it  is  common  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  It  htf 
t  been  epok^a  of  aa  attendant  itnon  the  thrush  <ff  aore-month  of  M^ 
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dren.  Bat  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis,  the  diar- 
rhcea  depends  rather  upon  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  mere  irritation.  In 
the  course  of  dropsy,  and  at  the  close  of  febrile  complaints,  attacks  of  diarrhoea  .. 
sometimes  come  on,  which  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  system.  Thus,  a  paroxysm  of  fever  sometimes  goes  off  with 
increased  secretion  from  the  bowels  instead  of  perspiration.  In  such  cases,  the- 
diarrhoea  has  been  called  critical,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  interfered  with. 

8.  Diarrhoea  of  Dehxlitif. — Diarrhoea  may  depend  upon  debility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  inflammation. 
The  most  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  those  which,  originat- 
ing in  inflammation,  continue  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided. 
The  capillary  vessels  and  secreting  orifices,  enlarged  during  the  inflammation, 
are  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  too  feeble  to  contract  vigorously," 
and  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  remaining  energy  in  the  vessels. 
Of  this  character  may  even  be  considered  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  bowels,  which  are  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  take  on  the  healing 
process.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  this  disease,  without  any  previous 
intestinal  inflammation  or  irritation  which  can  be  recognized.  The  eliminating 
tissue  appears  too  feeble  to  resist  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  moved; 
and  the  serous  and  even  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  attended  some- 
times with  more  or  less  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  An  increased  degree  of 
the  same  affection  constitutes  passive  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  unfrequontly 
associated  with  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  which  becomes  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  due  energy  in  the  extreme  vessels.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
afforded  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which,  though  gencrnlly 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  occurs  with- 
out any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  this  structure,  alternating  with  the 
colliquative  sweats  which  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  Diarrhoea  of  debility 
is  generally  without  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  ex- 
citement. Nevertheless,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  as  in  other 
parts,  debility  and  inflammation  may  coexist,  in  which  case  the  symptoms 
would  be  modified. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  with  the  character'  of  the  disease.  In  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  the  propriety  of  inspecting  the  evacuations  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged.  When  the  complaint  depends  simply  upon  in- 
creased peristaltic  movement,  it  usually  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 
Should  it  require  treatment,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  fluidrachm 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given,  ind  repeated  if  neces.«*ary. 
In  the  crapulous  form,  the  loaded  bowels  may  be  relieved  by  castor  oil  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  and  the  diet  afterwards  reduced  in  quantity,  and  made 
to  consist  of  materials  which  yield  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  excre- 
ment, as  meats,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances. 

The  treatment  for  inflammatory  diarrhoea  has  already  been  detailed.  (See 
Enter  it  is.)  In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If 
slight,  without  discoloration  of  the  passages,  without  febrile  excitement,  and 
with  little  or  no  griping,  the  case  will  in  general  require  scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  presence  of  irritant  substances  in 
the  bowels  is  suspected,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  with  or  without 
laudanum,  according  as  the  pain  is  considerable  or  otherwise.  When  the 
stools  arc  green  or  of  a  sour  smell,  or  other  evidence  of  acid  in  the  primaB  visB 
is  presented,  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  rhubarb,  should  De  substi- 
tuted for  the  oil.  Purging,  however,  has  been  abused  in  this  complaint.  It 
should  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  evacuate  irritant  snbstances. 
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In  aoine  rare  cases,  eollcctiotis  of  feculent  or  foreign  matters  in  the  bowel 
onicwbat  difficult  to  dmlodge,  maintain  a  verations  diarrbcca,  whicli  tmn  1 
eiooved  onJj  bj  a  removal  of  the  cause.  In  audi  cases,  the  catbartiee  alreiwJ; 
Mentioned  may  be  repeated,  or  others  more  active  resorted  to.     When  wor 
are  the  offendiDg  causei  calomel  is  the  roost  efficient  cathartic,  and  should 
given  in  connexion  with  vermifuge  medicines.     These  cases,  however, 
rare;  and,  in  general,  a  single  dose  of  the  cathartic  ia  sufficient.     In  e 
not  requiring  laxatives,  and  in  others,  after  the  proper  use  of  tbeec  medicim 
opiates  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.     If  the  irritation  be  moderate,  ai 
wholly  unattended  with  arterial  excitement,  from  tive  to  ten  drops  of  lam' 
Bum,  with  or  without  a  little  camphor  water,  or  a  fluidrachm  of  camphoral 
tincture  of  opium,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  generally  arresl 
disease.     If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  high,  and  the  case  borders  cm 
flammation,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  moderately.     In  such  cases,  and  even 
in  thoiie  of  a  milder  character,  the  opium  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  ipecacuanha,  when  the  patient  is  confioed.     This  combination  ia 
liarly  suitable  at  bedtime.     When  acid  continues  to  he  generated,  prej 
chalk  or  prepared  oystershell  should  be  added  to  the  anodyne,  or,  if  these 
not  suit  the  stomach,  and  especially  if  there  should  be  a  slight  febrile  acH 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  should  be  Buhstituted.     If  by 
thcisc  means  the  discharge  is  not  arrested,  ai*d  the  patient  complains  of  lilUe 
or  no  pain,  one  of  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  added,  such  as  logwood^ 
kino^  catechu,   rhatany,   geranium,   or  pure   taLnic  acid.     The  more  bitt 
astringents  should  be  avoided  at   this  stage.     These  various  remed: 
often  be  conveniently  combined  in  mixtures,  of  which  the  precise  form  auil' 
differ  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     A  suitable  yenicle  for  th«m  it 
diluted  cinnamon  water,  and  insoluble  substances  should  b«  suspended  by 
means  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar '*^     It  is  best,  as  a  general  Tale^  to  give  thft 
mixtures  in  small  doses  frecjuently  repeated.     If  the  astringents  are  foond 
increase  the  pain,  they  should  be  omitted. 

In  bilious  diiirrhtea  with  bright-yellow  or  green  passages,  a  gentle  tmUiirtw 
may  first  be  administered  with  or  withoul  laudanum,  and  then  small  doset 
of  calomel  and  opium,  about  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to  the  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two.  The  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  may  he  added  to  each  dose,  if  there  is  no  nausea.  Nol 
more  than  two  grains  of  the  mercurial  should,  in  general,  he  given  in  this 
mode  during  the  day.  Should  there  be  fever  and  much  pain,  a  little  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  adminiaterGd, 
the  patient  being  confined  to  his  bed.  In  cases  attended  with  black  ot  very 
dark  bilious  evacuations,  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  should  in  general  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  continued  until  the  colour  is  changed.  Whea 
the  dischurgea  are  not  copious,  and  the  pain  not  severe,  the  calomel  may 
given  without  opium.  Advantage  is  sometimea  derived,  in  these  casea, 
alternating  the  mercurial  with  the  syrup  or  infusion  of  rhubarb. 

In  the  form  of  dlarrhcea  attended  with  white  passages,  it  is  o^en  highly 
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*  The  chalk  mixture  of  the  Pbarmacopoeia  la  a  oonvenient  formula  for  the  admiaiA- 
tratioo  of  chftlk,  and  the  ^nme  will  aavwer  for  oystershell.  The  dose  is  a  tablrspoouf^ 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  Opiates  beiag  generally  indicated  at  ttie  same  tim^^.firooi 
fire  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  from  f^sa  to  f^  of  camphomled  tincture  of  opiniD, 
Liny  be  added  for  every  HuidouDoe  of  the  mixture.  If  the  vegetable  astjingesii  aye 
employed^  from  ten  to  twenty  graina  of  kino,  catechu,  extract  of  logwood,  or  eattaet  •€ 
rhatany,  or  from  two  to  four  frains  of  tannic  acid,  should  be  added  to  tlie  tame  quafili|f« 
Logwood,  rhatany,  and  geranium  may  also  be  conveniently  u«ed  ia  decoetioo  or  inftiaioa; 
and  these  preparations  may  bo  used  aa  the  Tchiole  of  the  chaU^,  and  of  th«  hiaiiaiittm  ^ 
paregoria 
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important  to  stimulate  the  liver  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  stools 
are  small,  and  the  patient  not  materially  weakened,  from  five  to  ten  erains  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  once.  In  children  two  or  three  years  old,  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  it  produces  some 
effect  on  the  bowels,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  four  or  six  grains.  The 
happiest  effects  ypmetimes  immediately  result.  But  if  the  passages  are 
somewhat  copious,  or  the  patient  feeble,  the  calomel  should  be  given  with 
opium,  or  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  and  followed  by  some  pre- 
paration of  rhubarb,  or  a  little  castor  oil,  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 
The  alterative  plan  may  afterwards  be  followed,  by  giving  smaller  doses  of 
the  mercurial  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder.  When  the  evacuations  are 
alarmingly  copious  and  exhausting,  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  small 
and  frequent  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead.*  In  infants, 
affected  with  this  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  which  in  them  is 
very  generally  attended  with  acidity,  I  can  from  experience  recommend  the 
formula  bclow.f  If  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  fail  in  these  cases,  or  circum- 
stances prohibit  its  employment,  nitromuriatio  acid,  with  or  without  lauda- 
num may  be  substituted,  and  will  sometimes  operate  most  happily  on  the 
hepatic  function.  Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  has  been  corrected,  it  should  be  treated  as  cases  of  simple  irritation. 

Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  long  been  occasionally  used  in  diarrhoea,  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease,  and, 
according  to  the  statements  in  the  journals,  has  proved  successful  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  officinal  diluted 
acid  (acidum  mlphuricum  d'dutxim)  are  given  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours, 
in  about  two  fluidounces  of  water  or  other  vehicle;  and,  in  very  urgent  cases, 
the  doae  is  still  more  frequently  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  especially  applicable 
to  diarrhoea  of  irritation.]; 

Creaiote  has  also  been  very  highly  commended.  Mr.  Kesteven,  who  em- 
ployed it  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Spinks,  of  Warrington,  speaks  of 
it  as  being  signally  beneficial  in  every  case,  generally  checking  the  disease  at 
the  first  dose,  and  very  seldom  requiring  to  be  repeated  more  than  once.  He 
gives  from  one  to  five  minims,  mixed  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  about 
a  wineglass-fiill  of  water.  {Lond.  Med.  Qaz,,  N.  S.,  xii.  235.)  Dr.  J.  R. 
Cormaek  states  that,  if  two  or  three  drops  can  be  taken  twice,  at  the  interval 
of  an  hour  or  two,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  (^Association  Med,  Journ.,  Nov.  11, 
1853);  and  Dr.  Woodson,  of  Sumner  Co.,  Tennessee,  found  it  more  successful 
than  any  other  remedy  which  ho  had  ever  used.  (^Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,^ 
N.  S.,  xxiv.  237.) 

In  diarrhoea  of  debility,  in  which  may  be  included  most  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  not  attended  with  pain  or  fever,  after  correcting  the  biliary  seoretion 
if  deranged,  we  may  resort  to  astringents  and  tonics,  of  which  a  vast  variety 
have  been  recommended.  Among  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  enume- 
rated, besides  those  already  mentioned,  galls,  oak  bark,  blackberry  and  dew- 
berry root,  black  alder,  alum  root,  pomegranate,  &c. ;  among  the  tonics,  columbo, 
gentian,  quassia,  simaruba,  august ura,  cascarilla,  &o.    These  may  be  tried,  se- 

*  R. — Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  ij ;  Opii  gr.  j ;  Plumbi  Acetat  gr.  Tj.  Miace,  et  ^aat 
pil.  no.  xii.     S.  One  to  be  taken  every  half  hour. 

t  R. — Testa  Preparat.  ;589;  Tinct.  Opii  gtt  ▼} ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iy  ;  Acaci»  pnlv., 
8acch.,  &A  ^88;  Aquse  Cinnam.  f^ss;  Aq.  fluvial,  f^.  Misce.  S.  A  teaapoonAil  to  be 
given  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  or  less  frequently. 

t  See  a  cominunicstion  by  Dr.  J7.  W,  Fuller^  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Oas,  (Jan. 
1852,  p.  81),  and  various  other  communicationa  in  the  same  Journal,  ami  the  Ltmdtm 
Lancet,  in  the  years  1801  and  1852. 
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partite  or  variously  combioed,  in  decoction  or  iofiiBioD,  flavoured  witb  cmnanK^u 
or  orange  peel,  and  witb  some  bnpe  of  advantage.  Nui  vomica  has  beeD  re- 
(Commended  as  baring  peculiar  effioacy.  But,  on  the  whole,  more  good  nmy 
bo  expected  from  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  same  chisses, 
espeoiiiUy  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  xioc,  mimte 
of  silver,  and  the  various  chalybeate^.  With  all  these  remedies  it  is  usually 
proper  to  combine  opium.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ulceration  of  the 
Dowels,  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  dose  of  one-t|uarter  of  a  grain,  with  the  sixth 
of  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  given  four  times  a  day,  1  have  found  a  most 
effectual  remedy.  Of  the  chalybcatcs,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  (U.  8. 
Ph.)  has  of  late  years  acquired  considerable  reputation ;  hut,  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, it  has  not  proved  superior  to  the  other  preparations  of  the  same  metal* 
Ergot  was  used  successfully  by  Dr,  Stout,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  ibd 
doae  of  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  a  case  which  had  long  obstinately 
resisted  tonio  and  astringent  treatment.  {FhiL  Jonm.  of  Me(I,  and  Pk^. 
Set,,  vi,  118,)  M,  Rayer  eniploya  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  with  grett  ad- 
vantage, in  the  diiirrhoca  of  phthisis,  that  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  the  cased  of 
children.  (See  .4ot.  Journ.  a/  AM.  Sei\^  N.  S.,  xiv.  219.)  M-  Monncret  um 
the  same  remedy,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  atonic  diarrhoea  of  chi^BH 
dren,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  gradually  increased  to  twelve  dracbd^^H 
daily.  [Ihid.,  xviii.  4620  He  considers  the  remedy  innoeent  In  thead  largii 
doses;  but,  never  having  employed  them,  I  cannot  speak  of  them  from  my 
own  experience.  When  stimulation  is  reqaisite,  good  port  wine  should  be  prt* 
ferred.  For  the  treatment  e«pecially  applicable  to  the  diarrhcBa  of  chronic 
enteritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  disease. 

There  are  various  accessory  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to,  In  any  ol 
the  forms  of  diarrhoea.     Of  these,  the  wiirm-bath,  in  acute  caaes,  when 
skin  is  warm  and  dry,  the  hot  batht  and  especially  the  warm  salt-bath, 
chronic  cases  when  it  is  cool  and  pale,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient.     Tf 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in   the  cases  of  children,     A   bath 
decoction  of  oak  bark  has  been  recommended  in  similar  eases.     Benefit  nwy 
also  be  expected  from   a  flannel  roller  about  the  body.     Frictions  to  the 
surface  are  decidedly  useful,  when  tbe  cutaneous  circulation  is  langtiid;  and 
rubefacients  or  bli-'sters  to   tho    abdomen    may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cai 
Anodyne  enemata  are  sometimes  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  intestii 
irritation.     Warm  clothing,  witb  flEtnncl  next  the  skin,  is  important.     Th1 
precaution  is  too  often  neglected  in  children,  whose  feet,  legs,  and  arms,  art 
apt  to  be  exposed  unprotected  to  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  they  ire 
less  able  to  bear  than  adults,     llegular  exercise  should  not  be  neglected  in 
chronic  cases,  wben  the  patient  is  in  a  situation  to  take  it. 

JJt*t. — Attention  to  diet  is  indispensable.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  no  othef 
remedial  measure  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  disease  has  originated  from 
improper  fofKl.  In  infantile  diarrhcca,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the 
milk  of  the  nurse  is  healthy,  and,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  other- 
wise, to  sut>stitute  another  nurse,  or  to  remove  the  child  from  the  breast  alto- 
gether. The  farinaceous  substances,  such  aa  stale  or  toasted  bread^  wat4f 
crackers,  and  boiled  rice,  constitute  a  suitable  diet  in  the  early  stages  of  diar- 
rhoBa  of  irritation.  Milk  is  admissible  in  mild  cases.  Farinaceous  driitfcl 
may  be  employed  when  the  irritation  is  considerable,  and  especially  nhea  tfce 
stomach  participates  in  it.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  should,  aa  a  gonifil 
rule,  be  avoided.  Whatever  is  eaten  should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  P«* 
infants,  fresh  milk,  diluted  with  water,  and  thickened  with  arrowroot  or  pul- 
verized water-crackcrs,  constitutes  a  good  diet ;  but,  when  there  is  fiTtVT  <» 
evidence  of  acute  iuflammation,  the  food  should  consist  exclusively  of  mud^ 
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dren.  Bat  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis,  the  diar- 
rhoea depends  rather  npon  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  mere  irritation.  In 
the  coarse  of  dropsy,  and  at  the  close  of  febrile  complaints,  attacks  of  diarrhoea  , 
sometimes  come  on,  which  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  system.  Thas,  a  paroxysm  of  fever  sometimes  goes  off  with 
increased  secretion  from  the  bowels  instead  of  perspiration.  In  such  cases,  the 
diarrhoea  has  been  called  critical,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  interfered  with. 

8.  Diarrhoea  of  Debility, — Diarrhoea  may  depend  upon  debility  of  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  inflammation. 
The  most  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  those  which,  originat- 
ing in  inflammation,  continue  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided. 
The  capillary  vessels  and  secreting  orifices,  enlarged  during  the  inflammation, 
are  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  too  feeble  to  contract  vigorously,' 
and  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  remaining  energy  in  the  vessels. 
Of  this  character  may  even  be  considered  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  bowels,  which  are  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  take  on  the  healing 
process.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  this  disease,  without  any  previous 
intestinal  inflammation  or  irritation  which  can  be  recognized.  The  eliminating 
tissue  appears  too  feeble  to  resist  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  moved; 
and  the  serous  and  even  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  attended  some- 
times with  more  or  less  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  An  increased  degree  of 
the  same  affection  constitutes  passive  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  which  becomes  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  due  energy  in  the  extreme  vessels.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
afforded  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which,  though  generally 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  occurs  with- 
out any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  this  structure,  alternating  with  the 
colliquative  sweats  which  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  Diarrhoea  of  debility 
is  generally  without  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  ex- 
citement. Nevertheless,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  as  in  other 
parte,  debility  and  inflammation  may  coexist,  in  which  case  the  symptoms 
would  be  modified. 

Treatm^tnt. — This  must  vary  with  the  character' of  the  disease.  In  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  the  propriety  of  inspecting  the  evacuations  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged.  When  the  complaint  depends  simply  upon  in- 
creased peristaltic  movement,  it  usually  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 
Should  it  require  treatment,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  fluidrachm 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given,  iind  repeated  if  neces.sary. 
In  the  crapulous  form,  the  loaded  bowels  may  be  relieved  by  castor  oil  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  and  the  diet  afterwards  reduced  in  quantity,  and  made 
to  consist  of  materials  which  yield  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  excre- 
ment, as  meats,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances. 

The  treatment  for  inflammatory  diarrhoea  has  already  been  detailed.  (See 
Enter  it  in.)  In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If 
slight,  without  discoloration  of  the  passages,  without  febrile  excitement,  and 
with  little  or  no  griping,  the  case  will  in  general  require  scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  presence  of  irritant  substances  in 
the  bowels  is  suspected,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  with  or  without 
laudanum,  according  as  the  pain  is  considerable  or  otherwise.  When  the 
stools  arc  green  or  of  a  sour  smell,  or  other  evidence  of  acid  in  the  primse  viae 
is  presented,  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  rhubarb,  should  oe  substi- 
tuted for  the  oil.  Purging,  however,  has  been  abused  in  this  complaint.  It 
should  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  evacuate  irritant  substances. 
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expression  of  tlie  last  degree  of  prostratioD.  This  condition 
ileai  or  the  Uiac  pas^lfm^  and  is  frequontly,  though  up«:>n  ingufficient  ^ 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  disea«fe.  It  is  the  oloeiDg  stage  of  the  severest  fnriBS 
of  coliC)  and  is  often  connected  with  snme  irremovable  mechanical  ohgtrnctioo. 
It  may  occur,  in  fact,  in  any  case  in  which,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  whetber 
spasm,  or  partial  pamlysis  of  the  bowel,  or  obstruction,  the  alvine  cootenU 
cannot  find  their  way  downward.  Even  ileus,  however,  is  not  always  certainly 
&tiJ.  Patients  have,  in  numerous  iostanoes,  recovered  under  apparently  det- 
perate  circumstances ;  and  hope  and  couseqaeut  efforts  should  never  be  aban* 
doned,  unless  when  some  insuperable  obstacle,  such  as  seitrhous  oeclusion  of 
the  bowel,  is  known  to  exist. 

Colic  has  no  lixed  duration^  sometimes  terminating  in  a  few  hoars,  and 
sometimes  running  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diw/iiom, — The  complaint  with  which  colic  is  most  likely  to  be  confoonde 
is  etraD|Tulated  hernia.  In  factj  the  only  difference  between  this  and  sod 
forms  of  colic  depending  on  mechaQical  obstruction  is,  that  the  former  pn 
seats  certain  external  characters  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  and  may  . 
relieved  by  the  timely  application  of  surgical  means.  But  this  distinction  is 
of  the  highest  injportance,  and  the  possible  existence  of  strangulated  hernia 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  case  of  severe  or  obstinate  colic,  and  a  close 
examination  in8tituted»  Many  lives  have  been  lost  from  want  of  attention  to 
this  caution.  From  mucous  enteritiij  colic  may  be  distinguished  by  the  con* 
atipation  which  attends  it  j  from  both  this  and  peritonitis,  by  the  more  pami- 
ysmal  character  of  the  pain,  by  the  relief  frequently  derived  from  pressure, 
by  the  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  patient. 

Simple  Spasmodic  Colio. — The  essential  character  of  this  variety  i«^j 
spaain  of  the  bowel,  unattended  with  any  other  necessary  pathological  oo^^^^ 
dition.     Constipation   is  here  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  spoMi^^V 
Attacks  are  most  commonly  brought  oo  hj  indigestible  food,  especially  flatu- 
lent vegetables,  and  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  persons.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  tit/»p*fptic  colic.     The  pre- 
sence of  the  undigested  matters  in  the  bowels  occusions  frequently  a  oopioii 
extrication  of  flatus,  which  increases  the  spasm  by  the  stimulus  of  diaten 
Gases  evolved  from  other  causes  sometimes  produce  attacks,  without  any  ITI 
tout  substance  in  the  bowels.    In  either  ca^e,  the  disease  is  often  called  ^li 
Imt  colic.    The  patient  is  affected  with  borborygmi,  distension  of  the  abdomPD^ 
and  eructations  of  flatus,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  copious,  and  usually 
afford  more  or  less  relief.     When  the  attack  is  induced  by  indigestible  food, 
or  other  irritant  takeo  into  the  stomach,  this  organ  is  apt  to  participate  in  the 
spaam,  and  occai^tooany  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  violeut  character.   The 
presenoe  of  irritant  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  the  retention  of  portions  of 
hardened  feces  ini^ufficieub  to  obstruct  the  passage,  may  sometimes  act  aa  an 
exciting  cause ;  but  the  irritution  from  these  sources  is  more  apt  to  &U  npoil 
the  mucous  coat  than  upon  the  muscular,  and  to  produce  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery, than  colic.     This  variety  of  colic  is  also  frequently  induced  hy  oold 
especially  by  cold  feet,  and  sometimes  results  from  rheumatic  or  gouty 
tion  acting  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel,  from  suppressed  disch 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  mental  disturbance,  and  an  hysterical  state  of  the 
Derrous  ay  stem.     In  the  last  caae,  it  has  been  called  hysterical  colic.     To  tha 
same  variety  belongs  also  the  intestinal  spasm  induced  by  worms^  denominalad 
by  some  vermtnose  colic. 

Simple  spasmodio  oolie  la  very  rarely  fatal.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  to ; 
and  then  large  portions  of  the  bowel  are  usually  found,  upon  dissection ,  in  a 
ogntracted  state,  while  the  portion  above  the  stricture  is  distended,  and  markad 
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more  or  less  with  appearanoes  of  inflamiDation,  thongh  not.  enough  to  account 
for  the  fatal  issue.  Death  prohablj  results  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
bowel,  operating  as  an  obstacle.to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  It 
is  probable  that  the  great  distension  of  the  bowel,  above  the  contracted  por- 
tion, may  in  some  measure  paralyze  the  muscular  toat,  and  thus  act  as  an 
additional  cause  of  the  constipation. 

Bilious  Ck>lio. — The  peculiarity,  in  this  form  of  colic,  is  the  coincidence 
of  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  with  the  intestinal  spasm ;  the  former 
being  probably  the  source  of  that  irritation  which  evinces  itself  in  the  latter. 
An  attack  of  bilious  colic  is  frequently  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weariness^  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered  hepatic 
action.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  generally  attended  with  much  irritation 
of  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  yellow  or  green  bile,  the  discharge  of  which 
affords  temporary  relief.  There  is  at  the  same  time  usually  some  sallowness 
of  the  skin,  or  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  urine  is  often  deep- 
coloured,  and  yellowish ;  and  there  is  a  yellowish-white  fur  on  the  tongue. 
Not  unfre^uently  some  tenderness  will  be  found  upon  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  right  hypochondrium ;  and  the  pulse,  though  usually  calm  at  first,  is 
sometimes  febrile  ft-om  the  beginning,  and  often  becomes  so,  if  the  disease 
continues.  There  is  also  occasionally  incomplete  paralysis  of  some  portion  of 
the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  with  convulsive  movements  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  When  stools  are  obtained,  they  are  sometimes  bilious,  and  some- 
times light  coloured,  indicating  a  want  or  deficiency  of  bile.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  spa^tn  is  probably  an  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels, 
induced  either  by  sympathy  with  irritation  of  the  liver,  or  by  a  congested 
state  of  the  portal  veins,  or  by  both.  The  vomiting  of  bile  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  an  increase  of  hepatic  secretion ;  for  the  bilious  matter  may 
proceed  from  the  gall-bladder,  discharging  its  contents  in  conseauence  of  the 
pressure  upon  it  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Either  an  increase  or  aiminution  of 
bile  may  be  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  liver,  and  an  attendant  upon 
portal  congestion,  and  either  may  therefore  occur  in  bilious  colic.  The  original 
causes  are  probably  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  cholera  morbus  and 
bilious  diarrhoea.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold,  after  pre- 
vious lengthened  exposure  to  heat.  Hence  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently 
in  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  nights  are  cool ;  and  is  peculiarly  preva- 
lent in  those  regions  where  this  alteration  of  temperature  between  the  day 
ftnd  night  is  a  usual  event.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  miasmata  are  capable  of 
producing  colic  by  their  influence  upon  the  biliary  organs. 

Ck>lio  from  Obstruction. — In  this  variety,  the  spasm  of  the  bowel  is 
the  result  of  its  accumulated  contents,  consequent  upon  a  stoppage  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  passage.  The  constipation  is  here  the  cause,  instead  of  < 
being,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  efiect  of  the  spasm.  The  obstruction 
may  depend  upon  accumulated  and  compacted  feces,  upon  insoluble  sub- 
stances taken  largely  or  repeatedly  by  the  mouth  and  arrested  in  the  bowels, 
upon  invagination  of  the  intestine,  tumours,  &o.  Of  these  various  causes,  as 
well  as  of  the  diagnosis  of  obstruction  in  general,  and  of  its  varieties,  I  shall 
treat  at  large  under  the  head  of  obttrudion  of  the  howtU;  as  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  real  disease,  of  which  the  oolio  is  merely  a  symptom.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  unless  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  ali- 
mentary matters  be  removed,  the  compljunt  ends  in  death,  preceded  by  all 
the  symptoms  of  ileus. 

Rheumatic  or  Inflammatory  Oollc. — ^Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
or  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  though  almost  always  attendaS  with 
spasmodic  pain,  is  charaoteriied  by  symptoms  which  strikingly  distingoidi  it 
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'  from  colic.     Tbis,  however,  ia  not  the  case  with  hiflammation  of  the  auBruUr 
vcoat  exclusively.    It  is  true  that  this  coiit  is  fidJom  or  never  inflamed  without 
[more  or  le^a  participation  of  one  of  the  others,  unices  in  cases  of  rbcumalinii 
for  gout  attacking  the  bowels.    Hence,  this  variety  of  colic  might  etnphaiicallj 
[be  styled  rhenmatk  or  ijoutt/,  although  these  two  affections  may  also  be  cat- 
[liibit'ed  in  the  bowels  in  a  merely  neuralgic  form,  or  in  that  of  mueoua  inflam- 
'  xnation  or  irritation.     Khcumatism  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  boweJi  t^ 
not  very  uncommon.     It  may  he  either  original  or  translated.     It  may  fre- 
quently he  recognized  by  coming  on  immediately  after  the  retrocessioa  of 
rhcuinutirini  from  some  external  part.     A  portion  more  or  less  extensive  of 
the  muscular  coat  becomes  tender  and  painful,  and  cither  refuses  altogether 
to  contract  under  the  stimulus  of  the  alimentary  or  feculent  matter,  like  an 
external  niuacle  similarly  affected,  or  is  tlirown  into  the  most  ex^juisitely  paia- 
fttl,  and  at  the  same  time  inefficient  efforts  at  contraction*    The  pain,  in  thew 
cases,  is  more  steady  and  uniform  than  in  spasmodic  colic;  and^  when  paroi- 
ysnirt  occur,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  the  effort  of  the  bowel  to  carry  "  ^" 
ward  its  contents  by  the  ordinary  pt^ristaltic  movement.     Hence,  purgativ 
produce  occasionally  severe  pain  during  their  operation.     The  constipation  | 
a  conseijuencc  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  peristaJtic  action,  and  does  net 
pend  necessarily  upon  spasm;  although  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  not  affecli 
to  the  point  of  inflaniraation,  may  somotiraes  be  thrown  into  epasinodlo  \ 
traction.     There  ia  often    tenderness  upon   pressure,  and  sometimes  fever 
The  pain  is  in  general   more  circumscribed   than  in  spasmodic  colic,  and 
purgatives  do  not  afford  the  same  relief.    Within  my  observation,  the  asceud- 
ing  and  dctieendiiig  colon  have  been  the  portions  of  bowel  moat  commonly 
affected.     Thongli  exceedingly  painful,  and  sometimes  apparently  threaten- 
'  ing,  tliis  form  of  colic  ia  very  seldom  fatal. 

Neuralgic   Colio — Nciimhjia  of  the  Bm&eh, — Nervout  Colic, — The 
bowels,  hke  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  poio, 
without  inflammation,  or  necessary  vascular  excitement,     Such  attacka,  when 
complicated  with  spasm,  belong  to  simple  spasmodic  colic,    When  not  thus  com- 
plicated they  cannot  be  better  dci^ignatcd  than  by  the  title  at  the  head  of  thi^i 
aeotion.    The  pain,  though  somewhat  paroxysmal,  is  usually  more  ateady  dnn^i^^^ 
a  certain  length  of  time  than  Bpasramlic  colic.     There  is  not  the  same  fre<)ueH^I 
alternation  of  severe  pain  and  comparative  ease.    As  in  the  preceding  variety, 
roxys»ms  are  sometimes  induced  by  the  passage  of  alimentary  matters  and 
__ative  medicines;  and  constipation  is  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
[Amscular  coat  to  contract,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  which  contraction  in- 
duces; but  there  is  less  difficulty  in  procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
than  in  most  other  forms  of  colic.     The  pain,  during  exacerbation,  la  ool 
increased  by  pressure,  although  the  bowel  is  afterwards  left  tender.    The  polae 
is  either  at  the  standard  of  healthy  or  beneath  it.     Sometimes  the  dise«atl 
distinctly  intermittent,  occurring  at  the  same  time  every  day  or  ovc»rj 
day,  and,  after  having  continued  fur  some  hours,  leaving  the  p;v 
easy  in  the  interval.     The  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  bowela  are  h 
ficure  than  those  of  the  same  affection  elsewhere,     Sometimes  it  dep<iudtt 
disorder  in  the  spine,  or  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
times  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  general  debility,  or  in  a  rheumatic 
gouty  diathesis.     A  form  of  colio  closely  resembling  colica  pictonum 
Lbeen  deecribcd  under  the  name  of  nervous  colic ;  hut  1  believe  that,  in  such 
^  esaei,  a  very  close  scrutiny  will  generally  detect  the  operation  of  soidg  prepi- 
ratiou  of  lead. 

Ltoil  Cfjiicj  Pat'nkri  Colic ,  or  Col  tea  Pictonum^  is  80  peculiar  b©tb  in  ill 
origin  and  character  as  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  di^tinot  dlieaae;  and  will  thefo* 
fore  be  treated  of  under  a  separate  head. 
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lagiDons  or  farinaceoas  liqaids.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  milk,  broths, 
and  boiled  meats,  with  fresh  batter  and  cream,  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  diar- 
rhoea of  debility,  this  kind  of  food  should  be  given  ft*om  the  commencement. 
In  many  chronic  cases,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  will  ofken  alone  effect  cares. 
The  dietetic  rules  applicable  to  dyspepsia  should  be  observed  during  convales- 
cence. (See  Df/spepsia.) 

2:  COLIC. 

Colic  (from  xcaxov,  cohn^  or  xoaia,  (he  heUy)  is  characterized  by  pain  in  the 
bowels,  usually  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  associated  with  con- 
stipation, and  occurring  independently  of  inflammation  either  of  the  mucous 
or  peritoneal  coat.  Pathological  conditions  essentially  different  are  included 
in  the  above  definition ;  but  there  is  a  convenience  in  considering  them  to- 
gether; as  their  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  their  treatment 
similar.  I  shall  first  give  the  symptoms  of  colic  in  general,  and'  then  treat  of 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  they  are  pconliar. 

Stfmptoms, — ^The  pain  of  colic  occurs  usually  in  frequently  returning  pa- 
roxysms, with  irregular  remissions  or  intermissions ;  but,  in  some  instances,  is 
continued  and  almost  uniform  for  considerable  periods.  During  the  exacer- 
bation, it  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  so  as  to  cause  even  persons  of  fortitude 
to  groan  or  cry  out.  It  occurs  most  commonly  about  the  umbilicus,  though 
not  unfrequcntly  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It 
is  described  as  twisting,  rending,  pinching,  &c.,  and  is  often  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  spasmodic  constriction.  The  patient  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
restless,  frequently  changing  his  position,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  or  rising  and  wftlking  about  the  room  with  his  body  bent, 
and  his  hands  frequently  pressed  against  the  abdomen.  The  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted,  either  in  knots,  or  so  as  to 
produce  a  general  rigidity  of  the  anterior  parietes.  The  violence  of  the  pain 
occasionally  depresses  temporarily  alt  the  vital  actions,  producing  paleness  of 
the  skin,  cold  sweats,  a  shrunken  countenance,  and  a  feeble  pulse.  When  very 
sudden  in  its  attack,  it  may  produce  faintness,  and  even  temporary  insensi- 
bility, and  in  infants  frequently  occasions  general  convulsions.  It  is  often 
relieved  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  but  not  uniformly  so.  When  the 
violent  pain  has  ceased,  a  feeling  of  soreness  is  generally  left  behind. 

The  pain,  in  true  colic,  is  always  accompanied  with  constipation,  either  as 
cause  or  effect;  and,  when  this  is  overcome  by  medicines,  not  unfrequcntly 
ceases.  '  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  continues  without  abatement,  notwith- 
standing the  operation  of  cathartics. 

Along  with  the  pain  and  constipation  there  is  often  vomiting,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  constantly  present.  The  stomach  occasionally  participates  with  the 
bowels  in  the  spasmodic  pain.  The  pulse  is  generally  either  healthy,  or  some- 
what depressed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is  originally  associated 
with  inflammation,  or  this  condition  ensues  in  the  course  of  it,  or  there  is  high 
irritation  in  some  neighbouring  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  febrile 
condition  may  be  developed. 

Colic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  readily  to  suitable  treatment. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  constipation  persists,  and  the  disease  assumes 
the  most  alarming  character,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  bo  done.  The  vomiting 
is  now  frequent,  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  bowels  themselves  is  inverted,  and  even  feculent  matter  is  discharged  from 
the  mouth.  Along  with  these  symptoms  are  a  swollen,  tense,  and  tympanitic 
abdomen,  hiccough,  great  anxiety,  cold  sweats,  a  feeble  poise,  and  a  general 
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Others  adapted  to  theee  cases.  A  fluidounoe  of  the  oil  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  lauduoum,  given  in  peppermint  water,  will  very  often  effect- 
ively  meet  nil  the  indications. 

At  the  same  time,  external  means  should  not  be  neglected.  Strong  fneticift 
over  the  abdomen  sometimes  proves  »erviceablo  by  the  expulsion  of  fl^itof. 
Warm  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cntaplnRms,  and,  in  urgent  eases, 
Lot  oi!  of  turpentine  applied  by  means  of  a  folded  fl^innel  moisteued  with  it, 
or  a  large  sinapism  over  the  abdomen,  may  also  bo  employed* 

When  the  pain  arises  from  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach,  which  may  le 
inferred  to  be  the  case  if  the  attack  commence  soon  after  eating,  or  if  \  ^" 
patient  be  affected  with  nausea  or  retching  in  the  intervals  of  the  spasm,  f 
vomiting  should  be  promptly  induced,  either  by  copious  draughts  of 
water  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  by  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  The  most  violl 
oases  Bometimes  yield  immediately  to  this  s^implc  remedy,  after  powerful 
anodynes  and  stimulants  have  been  employecf  without  effect.  The  attentka 
of  the  young  practitioner  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed  to  this  fact. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  undigested  food,  acrid  secretions,  fecu- 
lent accumulations,  or  any  other  irritating  substance  in  the  bowels,  are  the 
cause  of  the  spa^m,  the  indication  for  alvine  evacuations  is  stiU  stronger  than 
in  other  cases,  and  this  t^honld  be  kept  prominently  in  view.  Should  castor 
oil  not  act  speedily,  or  be  rejected  from  the  ptnniftch,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  to  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salty  manna,  and  fen- 
nelseedj  eardamomj  or  ginger;  or,  in  vqtj  obstinate  cases,  to  croton  oil,  of 
which  from  half  a  drop  to  two  drops  may  be  given,  und  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals until  it  operates,  or  produces  some  obvious  inconvenience.  When  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  calomel  is  often  preferable  to  other  cathartics,  being 
retained  when  almost  everything  else  is  rejected.  Five  grains  may  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  until  it  operates,  or  the  whole  quantity  mntmnts 
to  twenty  grains.  The  occurrence  of  salivation  will,  under  such  circurastiinees, 
in  persons  of  ordinary  constitution,  be  of  no  diBadvantage.  The  most  ubati- 
nale  cases  sometimes?  yield  immediately  after  the  mouth  has  become  sore.  If 
the  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  or  boweU  be  acid,  magnesia  should  either 
be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics,  or  given  in  conjunction  with  them; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  mild  laxatives  of  this  character  sometioM 
operate,  when  more  powerful  purgntives  serve  merely  to  increase  the  sptM^ 
mod  to  constriction,  and  to  provoke  vomiting.     A  good  laxative   i^  r«*r 

the  purpose  c^insists  of  magnesia  and  manna,  mixed  with  strong  feij  a. 

To  hasten  the  action  of  the  cathartics,  or  to  supply  their  place  when  they 
are  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  from  other  cause  fail  to  operate,  purgative 
enemata  are  of  tbo  utmost  importance.  Indeed,  in  some  very  bad  cases,  they 
constitute  our  chief  reliance.  The  milder  should  be  first  employed,  and  lifter- 
wards  if  necessary,  the  more  powerful,  their  strength  being  increased  at  etch 
Buceessive  repetition.  After  failure  with  the  ci:>mmon  injection,  consisting  of 
olive  oil  or  lard,  comjnon  salt,  and  molasses,  of  each  a  tablespoon ftU,  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  the  operator  may  resort  successively  to  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  jalap,  extract  of  colocynth,  Ac,  each  in  three  or  four  tiia« 
the  quantity  usually  given  by  the  mouth,  and  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  mea- 
sure a  pint  or  more.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  quantity  of  from  half  a  flaid* 
ounce  to  two  fluidounces,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water  by  the 
intervention  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  forms  an  excellent  enema  in  severe  casm. 
When  the  spasm  is  dependent  on  flatulenee,  or  connected  with  hysterical  dis* 
order,  the  greatest  advant^jge  may  be  expected  from  a  drachm  of  aswifctidi 
mbbcMl  up  with  water.     In  cases  of  ileus,  where  danger  is  immtneot,  Uw 
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more  or  less  with  appearanoes  of  infiammation,  thongh  not.  enough  to  account 
for  the  fatal  issue.  Death  probably  results  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
bowel,  operating  as  an  obstacle. to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  It 
is  probaole  that  the  great  distension  of  the  bowel,  above  the  contracted  por- 
tion, may  in  some  measure  paralyze  the  muscular  boat,  and  thus  act  as  an 
additional  cause  of  the  constipation. 

Bilious  Ck>lio. — The  peculiarity,  in  this  form  of  colic,  is  the  coincidence 
of  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  with  the  intestinal  spasm ;  the  former 
being  probably  the  source  of  that  irritation  which  evinces  itself  in  the  latter. 
An  attack  of  bilious  colic  is  frequently  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered  hepatic 
action.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  generally  attended  with  much  irritation 
of  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  yellow  or  green  bile,  the  discharge  of  which 
affords  temporary  relief.  There  is  at  the  same  time  usually  some  sallowness 
of  the  skin,  or  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  urine  is  often  deep- 
coloured,  and  yellowish ;  and  there  is  a  yellowish-white  fur  on  the  tongue. 
Not  uni^uently  some  tenderness  will  be  found  upon  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  right  hypochondrium ;  and  the  pulse,  though  usually  calm  at  first,  is 
sometimes  febrile  ft-om  the  beginning,  and  often  becomes  so,  if  the  disease 
continues.  There  is  also  occasionally  incomplete  paralysis  of  some  portion  of 
the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  with  convulsive  movements  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  When  stools  are  obtained,  they  are  sometimes  bilious,  and  some- 
times light  coloured,  indicating  a  want  or  deficiency  of  bile.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  spa^tn  is  probably  an  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels, 
induced  either  by  sympathy  with  irritatiou  of  the  liver,  or  by  a  congested 
state  of  the  portal  veins,  or  by  both.  The  vomiting  of  bile  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  an  increase  of  hepatic  secretion  ]  for  the  bilious  matter  may 
proceed  from  the  gallbladder,  discharging  its  contents  in  conseauence  of  the 
pressure  upon  it  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Either  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
nile  may  be  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  liver,  and  an  attendant  upon 
portal  congestion,  and  either  may  therefore  occur  in  bilious  colic.  The  original 
causes  are  probably  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  cholera  morbus  and 
bilious  diarrhoea.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold,  after  pre- 
vious lengthened  exposure  to  heat.  Hence  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently 
in  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  nights  are  cool ;  and  is  peculiarly  preva- 
lent in  those  regions  where  this  alteration  of  temperature  between  the  day 
and  night  is  a  usual  event.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  miasmata  are  capable  of 
producing  colic  by  their  influence  upon  the  biliary  organs. 

Colio  from  Obstruction. — In  this  variety,  the  spasm  of  the  bowel  is 
the  result  of  its  accumulated  contents,  consequent  upon  a  stoppage  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  passage.  The  constipation  is  here  the  cause,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  eff^t  of  the  spasm.  The  obstruction 
may  depend  upon  accumulated  and  compacted  feces,  upon  insoluble  sub- 
stances taken  largely  or  repeatedly  by  the  mouth  and  arrested  in  the  bowels^ 
upon  invagination  of  the  intestine,  tumours,  &c.  Of  these  various  causes,  as 
well  as  of  the  diagnosis  of  obstruction  in  general,  and  of  its  varieties,  I  shall 
treat  at  large  under  the  head  of  obitructtan  of  the  howtU;  as  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  real  disease,  of  which  the  colio  is  merely  a  symptom.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  unless  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  ali- 
mentary matters  be  removed,  the  compUnt  ends  in  death,  preceded  by  all 
the  symptoms  of  ileus. 

Rheumatio  or  Inflammatory  Oollo. — ^Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
or  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  though  almost  always  attended  with 
spasmodic  pain,  is  charaoteriied  by  symptoms  which  strikingly  distinguish  it 
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Baits,  &o.  I  oraally  direct  four  grains  of  opiam,  with  from  eigbfc  to  twelve 
grains  of  calomel,  to  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  an  honr,  if  required.  The  openi- 
tion  of  the  cathartics  should /be  assisted  by  enemata;  and  recourse  ahovld  be 
had  to  the  various  measures  already  enumerated,  as  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  the  bowels.  The  remarks  before  made  in  relation  to  external  re- 
medies, such  as  warm  fomentations,  sinapisms,  blisters,  the  warm  bath,  Ac., 
are  equally  applicable  here ;  and  the  necessity  is  still  greater  for  goarding 
against,  or  correcting  inflammadon,  by  general  and  local  depletion.  Calomel 
is  much  more  strongly  indicated  than  in  the  simple  spasmoiic  oolie ;  and,  if 
the  quantity  at  first  exhibited,  as  above  directed,  should  fiiil  to  effeet  a  core, 
the  medicine- may  be  administered  with  tolerable  freedom  throughout  the 
complaint.  Indeed,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  almost  always  desirmble  to  push 
the  mercurial  to  a  moderate  salivation,  for  which  purpose  a  grain  or  two  may 
be  given  at  regular  intervals,  varying  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  same  cautions  are  requisite  here  as  already  given,  in  relation  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  during  convalescence.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  changes  of  temperature,  until  convalescence  is  firmly  established. 
Should  the  fecal  discharges  remain  clay-coloured,  an  alterative  course  of  mer- 
cury, or  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  various  means  resorted 
to,  calculated  to  restore  the  function  of  the  liver  to  its  healthy  state.  (See 
Jaundice.^ 

Rheumatic  or  infiammaiory  cdic  usually  presents  stronger  indications  fst 
general  and  local  bleeding  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
almost  all  cases,  where  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  tolerably  robust,  the 
lancet  may  be  advantageously  employed  with  great  freedom.  Cups  or  leeches 
may  also  be  liberally  applied  along  the  course  of  the  affected  bowel,  which  is 
generally  marked  by  exhibiting  more  or  less  tenderness  upon  pressure.  It  is 
desirable  to  evacuate  the  bowels  at  first  freely;  but  this  should  be  accomplished 
if  possible  by  the  milder  cathartics,  such  as  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt,  aided  if 
necessary  by  enemata,  rather  than  by  those  of  a  very  active  or  drastic  charac- 
ter, as  the  portion  of  the  bowel  afiected  becomes  exceedingly  painful,  under  the 
Stimulus  of  active  purgation.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened,  and 
the  pulse  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  objects  which  in  general 
may  be  very  soon  effected,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
opium,  which  may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and 
ealomel.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  the 
combination  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  tolerable  case,  and  to  sustain  a  steady  per- 
spiration ;  the  plan  of  treatment  being  occasionally  intermitted,  in  the  day, 
for  the  administration  of  a  mild  cathartic.  Should  the  mouth  exhibit  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  general  mercurial  influence,  the  calomel  should  be  sus- 
pended. Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  influence,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  very  generally  give  way.  Should  the  stomach  be  irritable,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  without  the  ipecacuanha; 
or  the  whole  may  be  suspended  until  the  irritability  has  yielded  to  anodyne 
enemata,  and  to  external  applications  calculated  to  relieve  it  (Seo  Vomiting ^ 
page  564.)  When  it  is  desirable,  upon  any  account,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  salivation,  the  calomel  must  be  omitted,  and  either  the  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha employed  alone,  or  their  place  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  an  opiate  with 
some  preparation  of  colchicum.  I  bave  l]«cn  in  the  habit  of  using  the  officinal 
aolution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluickachms,  with 
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from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicnm  root,  repeated  every  fonr, 
Biz,  or  eight  hours.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  oomhination  is  especially 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  irritation  is  of  a  somewhat  fagitive  and  unsettlcKcL 
character,  and  liable  to  ready  translation  to  other,  and  perhaps  still  more  delicate 
organs.  The  remarks  already  made,  in  relation  to  local  external  remedies,  and 
the  use  of  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  in  simple  spasmodic  colic,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  this  variety.  Kovulsion  to  the  extremities  is  also  indicated ;  and  hot 
and  stimulating  pediluvia,  with  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  ankles,  may  be  em- 
ployed. Occasionally  cases  occur  in  which  the  general  actions  are  so  feeble 
as  not  to  admit  of  depletion.  If,  along  with  this  debilitv,  there  should  be  a 
disposition  to  sweat  during  sleep,  sulphate  of  quinia  will  bo  likely  not  only  to 
aapport  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  also  to  cure  the  disease. 
.  In  neuralgia  of  the  boweUj  the  same  indications  exist  aa  in  the  other  forms 
of  c(^ic,  for  relieving  pain,  and  procuring  iJvine  evacuations.  The  former 
indication  requires  the  use  of  opiates,  the  latter  of  mild  cathartics,  which  are 
usually  sufficient  for  the  end.  But  the  same  relief  is  not  obtained  after  the 
cathartic  action,  as  in  ordinary  colic.  Other  remedies  must  be  employed  for 
the  cure  of  the  affection.  Of  these  the  preparations  of  colchicum,  given  as 
largely  and  as  frequently  as  can  be  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  are  perhaps 
the  most  effectual.  Good  may  also  be  expected  from  the  narcotic  extracts,  as 
those  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  hyoscyamus,  which  may  be 
ffiven  alone  or  in  combination,  and  pushed  so  far  as  to  produce  their  peculiar 
impression  upon  the  brain.  It  is  possible  that  the  chalybeates,  and  other 
mineral  tonics,  may  also  prove  serviceable,  although  I  have  little  experience 
with  them  in  this  form  of  neuralgia.  Alum  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
<»rtain  cases  of  nervous  colic,  closely  simulating,  if  not  identical  with  colica 

Iiotonum.  Should  the  affection  assume  the  regular  intermittent  form,  it  will 
e  almost  certainly  cured  by  the  free  employment  of  sulphate  of  quinia ;  and 
this  medicine  may  bo  used,  with  some  hope  of  advantage,  in  the  remittent 
and  even  continued  cases.  The  same  external  remedies  may  be  applied  as  in 
ordinary  colic,  with  the  addition  of  frictions  with  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  or 
ointment  of  veratria.  Should  tenderness  upon  pressure  be  observed  in  any 
portion  of  the  spinal  column,  cups  or  leeches,  with  subsequent  rubefaction, 
vesication,  or  pustulation  of  the  part  affected,  will  be  required.  Bleeding 
seldom  does  good,  but  on  the  contrary  often  much  injury  in  this  affection. 
The  diet  should  be  digestible  and  nutritious  without  being  stimulant. 


8.  LEAD  COLIC. 

Syn, — Painters'  Colic. — Colica  Pictonam. 

This  disease  has  been  called  iaiumine  colic  and  metaUic  coiicj  from  its 
cause,  paintert^  colic  from  a  class  of  persons  very  subject  to  it,  and  Devon- 
thire  colic  and  colica  Pictonumf  the  former  from  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in 
England,  the  latter  from  the  province  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  both  of  which 
districts  of  country  it  has  prevailed. 

It  usually  commences  with  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  dyspepsia,  as 
diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  slight  and  fugitive  ab- 
dominal pains,  a  disposition  to  costiveness,  with  general  languor  and  depres* 
sion  of  spirits.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  davs,  gradually  aug- 
menting, until  the  patient  is  at  length  generally  compelled  by  &e  severity  of 
his  pains  to  abandon  his  customary  avocations,  and  betake  himself  to  his  bed. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sadden,  and  without  premonition. 

The  pain  is  felt  more  especially  about  the  umbilicuS|  or  in  the  spinal 
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region,  but  ustially  extends  also  in  &  greater  or  less  degree  OTer  the  abdomeo, 
and  sometimea  shoots  up  into  the  chest  and  downwards  into  the  pelm.  It  is 
excessively  sovere,  Wmg  described  as  tearing,  rending,  boring,  &c,,  and  $S 
attended,  moreover,  with  a  feeling  of  iadeseribable  wret^^hednes?,  which  m 
forcibly  expressed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  paroxysmal,  it  is  seldom 
entirely  absent,  unless  momentarily  afrer  vomiting,  which  soitie times  appean 
to  afford  relief.  In  the  rem i a? ion,  however,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  eon- 
Btriction  and  vague  uneasiness  than  of  acute  pain.  Tlie  patient  finds  it  im- 
posaihle  tn  remain  long  in  one  position;  sometimes  rising,  and  walking  about 
the  chamber,  and  again  resuming  his  bed;  now  turning  upon  one  aide,  then 
on  the  othcrj  getting  upon  his  knees,  or  lying  upon  his  face,  and  asaaming 
the  most  grotesque  postures,  often  with  his  body  bent  almost  double,  and  his 
hands  pressing  together  upon  his  abdomen.  The  suffering  is  so  exqaisiteu 
to  extort  groans  from  individuals  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  I  have  known 
a  strong  man  to  ery  like  a  child.  To  an  experienced  eye,  the  expression  of 
extreme  wretchedness  upon  the  countenance,  in  connexion  with  the  wbimaical 
movements  of  the  patient,  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to  mark  the  complaint 
Tlie  paroxysms  are  often  worse  during  the  night,  and  the  patient  ia  unable  to 
sleep.  Moderate  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  does  not  in  general  aggraTite 
the  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  yields  partial  relief,  t^ome  uneasincai, 
however,  is  occasionally  felt^  in  particular  spots,  when  they  are  strongly 
pressed.  The  belly  is  in  moat  cases  somewhat  retracted,  especially  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  hard,  and  often  gathered  into  knotg. 
The  testicles  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  during  the  paroxysm;  and  a  severe  irri- 
tation is  sometimes  extended  to  the  urinary  passages  and  reetami  prodadng 
strangury  and  tenesmus, 

Objitinate  constipation,  sometimes  resisting  the  most  active  cathartics,  and 
often  attended  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  feeling  as  if  an  evacuation 
would  afford  ease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  diBcase. 
When  evacuations  are  obtained,  the  feculent  matter  first  discharged  is  usually 
in  small,  hard,  dark- coloured,  knotty  lumps,  sometimes  covered  with  mucus. 
It  is  Baid  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  in  some  instances  bo  violently  oooatrioted 
as  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  pipe. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  frefjuent,  and  the  matter  disoharged  b  gene- 
rally bilious.  Indeed,  irritability  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  distrenitig 
circumstances  of  the  disease^  and  sometimes  interferes  greatly  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicines  admiaistered.  Occasiouully  it  ia  among  the  first  signs 
of  the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  tongue  is  iabby,  pale,  and  often  tremulous  when  protruded ;^  the 
breath  sometimes  fetid ;  the  urine  scanty }  the  pulse  usually  slow  and  bard, 
but  occasionally  frequent;  the  face  of  a  pale,  dingy^  or  eallow  aapeet;  th« 
hand  tremulous,  with  great  weakness  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist;  the  lower 
extremities  affected  with  painful  cramps ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  some- 
times spasm cxlically  contracted,  with  pains  like  thnse  of  angina  pectoria,  an4 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Burton,  the  gums  preacult 
especially  at  their  margin,  a  pale,  bluish-gray  colour,  characterialio  of  thi 
action  of  lead  upon  the  system. 

The  complaint  is  sometimea  attended  with  evidences  of  iofiammation  h 
the  abdominal  viscera;  such  as  tenderness  up^jo  pressure,  a  hot  dry  eJda. 
frequent  pulse,  and  a  general  febrile  condition.  l>elirium,  eonvulsioas,  anit 
paralysis  are  aJao  among  its  occasional  complications.  The  palsy  may 
only  the  muscles,  or  it  may  extend  also  to  the  sensorial  functions,  invoh 
the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and  bearing.  It  is,  however,  more  froqueiitlf  a 
oonsei|uence  than  an  accompaniment  of  the  colic. 
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The  Bymptoms  usoally  contiDne  unabated  for  several  days,  and  then  gradu- 
ally subside;  and  this  result  will  take  plaQe^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
though  little  or  no  treatment  be  employed.  The  severity  of  the  complaint, 
however,  may  be  diminished,  its  duration  abridged,  and  its  very  unpleasant 
sequeltt  in  great  measure  prevented  by  appropriate  remedies;  and  there  can 
be  np  doubt  that  cures  may  be  effected  in  cases  which  would  prove  fatal,  if 
left  without  aid.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very 
Bmall.  Of  3569  cases  treated  by  different  physicians  in  Paris,  95  died,  or 
about  2.7  per  cent.;  and,  according  to  Andral,  of  more  than  500  persons 
treated  during  eight  years  in .  the  hospital  la  Chariti  by  M.  Lerminier,  only 
6  died,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  (^DiU,  de  MSd.,  viii.  388.)  The  disease 
usually  yields  to  appropriate  remedies  in  less  than  a  week;  and,  when  it 
proves  fatal,  does  so  as  a  general  rule  in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate 
oomplication,  arising  from  the  peculiar  susbeptibility  of  the  patient,  or  the 
intense  action  of  the  cause.  The  cases  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions 
almost  all  end  unfavourably.  Sometimes  headache,  delinum,  and  coma 
supervene,  and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic.  In  other  oases,  a  general  failure 
ef  the  nervous  power  takes  place,  the  violent  pains  cease,  dyspnoea  occurs, 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  pale,  the  puke  feeble,  the  countenance  shrunk, 
flight  and  hearing  impaired,  and  a  fatal  asphyxia  closes  the  scene.  In  some 
rare  instances,  death  appears  to  result  directly  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  symptoms  preceding  the  &tal  issue  indicate  mortification 
of  the  bowels,  or  intense  inflammation. 

Patients  before  a  perfect  cure  are  liable  to  relapse,  and,  after  one  attack, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  before,  so  that  a  slight  ex* 
posure  to  the  cause  frequently  induces  a  return.  By  repeated  exposure,  or 
by  the  long  continued  but  slight  action  of  the  cause,  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
ease at  length  ensues,  which  is  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimes  bids 
defiance  to  medicines,  either  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
or  producing  a  train  of  complicated  evils,  which  run  through  long  years  of 
Buffering.  Among  the  characters  of  this  morbid  condition  are  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  forearms,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  other  parts ;  defective  nutrition  and  consequent  general  emaciation ; 
enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  with  a  pale,  sallow,  or  dingy  skin ;  oedema  of 
the  extremities  gradually  extending  upwards ;  abdominal  dropsy,  and  effusion 
in  the  pleura  or  pericardium  ;  and  general  failure  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
indicated  by  defective  touch,  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  mental  imbecility. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic  is  not  difficult.  It  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other  disease  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  colic  already  described, 
from  all  of  which  it  differs  in  the  peculiar  aspect,  grotesque  motions,  and 
excessive  restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  incomplete  remission  of  the  pain,  the 
retracted  abdomen  with  its  hard  and  knotty  parietes,  the  spasmodic  pains  in 
the  extremities,  and  the  occasional  paralytic  complications. 

On  examination  after  death,  constriction  of  portions  of  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly of  the  colon,  has  been  observed,  so  great  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  crow's  auill.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preternatural  con- 
traction throughout  their  whole  extent.  Marks  of  inflammation,  and  even 
disorganization,  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  have  also 
been  noticed.  In  the  United  States  army  report  of  1827,  a  case  is  given  in 
which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was*mor(»fied  ''  all  around"  to  the  extent  of  **  five 
fingers'  breadth,"  and  six  lines  below  was  a  stricture  of  the  intestine.  (Forry, 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  B.,  liL  821.)    But  these  appear  to  have  been 
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^accidental  cow plicat ions,  and  not  essential  resulta  or  attcncbnU  of  tbe  dlseiie; 

I  for  of  eigbt  cases  reported  bj  Andrfll  in  his  Olimque  Mifikah  {v3e  ed.,  W.  1 10), 

►  odIj  one  presented  eonstrictton  of  the  intestines^  and,  tboagh  slipbt  TuarkB  of 

infiiniimation  were  observed  in  seYcrol,  tbe  intesHna!  canal  waa  entirely  nonad 

in  otbera;  and  in  none  were  lesions  discoTered  snfBcient  to  explain  tb^sjmp- 

toma.     In  a  case  reported  by  Loui?,  tbe  alimentary  canal  exblbitcd  no  m&rk 

of  disease  wbatcver,  (RechercL  Anat.  PatholfKj.^  &e.,  p.  483.)    Several  otbe'TS 

I  have  obtained  similar  resnlta  from  their  post-mortem  examinations.  {Diet.  $k 

Mid. J  viii.  380.)     In  capes  of  death  from  epflepsy  supervening  upon  colicft 

pictonum,  bypertropby  of  tbe  bruin  has  been  found  in  some  instances,  fiofteii- 

,  ing  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  io  others,  while  in  others  again  nodiflcofer- 

[  able  lesion  existed  in  any  of  tbe  nervous  centres.  (/^iV/.,  p.  385.)    The  inference 

to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  morbid  cause  acta  directly  upon  the 

I  nervous  ti^^stenis  and  that  any  organic  derangement,  which  may  be  detect«d 

I  lifter  death,  is  merely  an  incidental  occurreDce^  not  oonstittititig  an  easential 

part  of  the  disease. 

Cav$t\ — Lead,  admitted  into  tbe  system,  is  prohably  the  sole  cause  of  colioa 
Ifictonum.  llence,  painters,  glaziers,  plumbers,  potters,  lead-miners,  and 
Ejnanufacturers  of  whito-lead  and  red-lead,  are  frequent  subjects  of  the  disease. 
[Any  preparation  of  the  metal  capable  of  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circnla* 
rtion  may  produce  the  effect;  but  tbe  vapours  of  melted  lead,  and  the  carVoO- 
'  ate  of  its  protoxide  are  the  moat  frequent  agents,  probably  becanse  the  greateal 
l^umber  of  persons  are  exposed  to  their  action.     No  matter  by  what  areniie 

Se  poison  enters  the  system,  the  effect  is  the  same.     Proof  is  not  wanting 
at  lead  colic  has  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  solution  of  subtce- 
I  tate  of  lead,  especially  when  applied  to  the  skin  with  an  imperfect  state  of  th« 
I  cuticle,  {Trans,  o/Lond.  CoL  of  rhy$,^  lii*  435,)   Innumerable  ob«er7atioB8 
I  iave  shown  that  various  preparations  of  the  metal  produce  the  effect  when 
r taken  into  the  stomach.     Acetate  of  lead  given  as  a  medicine;  wat«r  which 
[has  long  st^od  in  leaden  reservoirs;  eider  and  wines  which  have  either  h^u 
introduced  into  leaden  vats,  or  been  impreguated  with  the  metal  by  niMaiS  cf 
litharge  employed  to  sweeten  them  ;   carbonic  acid  water  drawn  from  the 
fountain  through  leaden  pipes,  in  wbieb  it  had  been  permitted  to  stand  ;  aeidu* 
louB  food  kept  in  vessels  glazed  with  lead  j  these,  and  various  other  forms  m 
rhich  the  poison  enters  the  stomach  with  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  have  been 
[abundant  sources  of  the  disease.     The  prevalence  of  oolica  pictonum  among 

J  winters  and  manufacturers  of  white>lead,  is  a^rihed  by  some  to  the  nncleaiilj 
a  bits  of  the  workmen,  in  consequeuce  of  which  the  carbonate,  adhering  i6 
)  their  hands  and  clothing,  finds  access  to  the  stomach  along  with  their  food; 
'  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  rendered  less  prevalent  among 
I  these  individuals,  by  increased  attoDtion  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and 
I  dress.  But  even  the  most  guarded  core  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficient  to  ward 
I  off  the  disease ;  as  the  poison  enters  the  system  by  the  lungs  eron  more 
I  readily  than  by  the  skin  or  stomach.  Hence  the  great  liability  to  the  disease 
i  of  those  who  work  in  the  melted  mctah  It  is  stated  that,  in  white-lead  Jko- 
tories,  where  the  practice  of  grinding  tbe  paint  under  water  has  been  adopted^ 
[  and  the  escape  of  the  dry  carbonate  into  the  air  thus  prevented,  tbe  disease 
I  has  become  much  less  frequent.  Painters  are  said  to  be  mo«t  liable  to  be 
affected  when  shut  up  in  close  apartment*,  or  in  those  heated  in  order  mo 
I  rapidly  to  dry  the  paint ;  and,  according  i^  Gendrin,  they  who  use  only  6x4 
^oil  as  the  vehicle  of  the  white  lead  almost  always  escape,  while  others  wh 
[employ  the  oil  of  turpentine  for  the  same  purpose  very  frequently  suffer. 

The  complaint  ha.s  been  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Thus,  it  has  been  aooi*- 
^^imes  comadered  epid^mici  from  iu  great  prevalexuae  ia  certain  diatricta:  hit 
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a  local  cause  has  generally  been  discovered,  as  in  Devonshire  and  Poiton,  in 
the  use  of  cider  or  wine  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  or  purposely  impregnated  with 
litharge.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bilious  colic,  which  some- 
times resembles  it  closely,  has  been  mistaken  for  it  Another  cause  has  been 
found  by  some  in  the  use  of  acidulous  drinks  and  food,  and  crude  articles  of 
diet ;  but  the  strong  probability  is,  that  when  the  disease  apparently  resulting 
from  such  causes  has  really  been  the  one  under  consideration,  and  not  simple 
spasmodic  colic,  it  has  arisen  from  some  unsuspected  impregnation  of  the  article 
lued  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When  a  disease  having  the  characters  of  colica  pio- 
tonam  occurs,  attention  should  always  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some 
possible  source  of  this  poison.  In  a  garrison  of  U.  8.  soldiers,  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware, numerous  violent  cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  which  were  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  water  collected  in  cisterns  from  a  large  painted  roof.  {Am. 
Jaum.  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  iii.  319.)  The  constitutional  susceptibility  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  lead  is  exceedingly  different  in  different  individuals ;  some 
escaping  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  those  under  which  others 
•offer ;  and  one  being  attacked  only  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  while  another  is 
subject  to  the  disease  upon  every  fresh  exposure.  Women  are  much  less  fre- 
quently affected  than  men,  prolmbly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  are 
much  less  exposed  to  the  cause.  The  greater  prsTalenoe  of  the  disease  at 
certain  seasons,  which  has  been  observed  by  some,  is  ascribable  to  the  greater 
activity,  during  these  seasons,  of  those  occupations  which  give  occasion  for  its 
attack.  Inferior  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  white-lead  factories,  are  said  to 
suffer  in  a  similar  manner  with  man. 

It  is  probable  that  lead  operates  as  a  poison  by  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  nervous  matter,  wherever  it  may  meet  with  it,  diminishing  and 
ultimately  destroying  the  motor  power,  as  well  as  the  property  of  receiving 
and  conveying  impressions,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  its  local  effects,  at 
least  primarily,  through  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cerebral  derangement  is  often  the  last  in  the  succession  of  its  effects. 
Its  action  upon  the  external  muscles  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  considered,  in 
the  lead  colic,  as  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.  The  violent  neuralgic  pains 
afford  one  out  of  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  derangement,  attendant 
upon  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  power.  The  disorganization  which 
is  occasionally  observed,  in  fatal  cases,  may,  without  violence,  bo  referred  to 
some  incidental  cause,  or  be  considered  as  a  mere  result  of  the  pre-existing 
nervous  disorder.  Some  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  action  of  lead, 
such  as  the  dryness  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  general 
deficiency  of  secretion,  are  ascribable  to  a  stimulant  inflaenoe  upon  the  organic 
contractility,  in  other  words  an  astringency,  which  is  associated  with  the  seda- 
tive power  of  its  preparations,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  their 
therapeutical  properties. 

Treatmeni. — ^Tbis  is  one  of  the  complaints  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  get  well  spontaneously,  and  in  which  various  modes  of  practice  have 
acquired  some  repute,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed without  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  favourable  course  of  nature.  Never- 
theless, there  are  rem^Lies  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  positive  impres- 
sion upon  the  complaint,  of  relieving  it  sooner  and  more  effectually  than 
nature  would  do  unaided,  and  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  leave  paralysis, 
and  other  serious  derangements  of  health  behind  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  generally  pursued  in  this  country, 
and  which  in  my  hands  has  almost  invariably  proved  successful,  consists  of 
a  combination  of  opiates  and  poxgativesi  ana  a  resort  to  the  constitutional 
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fimprefiaion  of  mercury  in  rebellious  cases.  Mercury  appears  to  excrciDe  a 
ap<3cific  coo  trolling  iufiueuee  over  tbe  poison  of  lead;  but,  as  ita  opeiation  if 
[pushed  too  far  is  very  incouvcuicDt^  aud,  lis  in  bo  acvero  a  dise&se  it  emuiot 
Lmlways  be  used  with  ibat  ettutiou  which  would  secure  only  a  slight  impreuiofi 
[  on  the  mouth,  it  ia  best  in  ordinary  cases  to  attempt  the  cure  without  a  »Ii- 
kTation,  itnd  to  resort  to  this  measure  only  under  urgent  and  tJireateiuiig 
f  Gircumstanoes. 

Two  grains  of  opiam  muy  be  given  at  once  with  from  five  to  fifl^en  gVlIM 

i  of  caloDielf  to  be  followed  in  a  (tw  hours  by  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  mignesiir 

infusion  of  senna,  croton  oil,  or  some  other  active  catl>arUc  which  the  stninach 

may  be  best  able  to  support ;  and  cathartics  should  be  repeated  daily  until  the 

\  towels  are  evacuated.     The  auxiliary  employment  of  injectifins,  as  described 

under  colic  (pat/e  624),  may  also  be  resorted  to;  and  some  advantage  may  be 

expected  from  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms,  aiid  rub«£^ 

I  cients  to  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  warm  bath,  though  these  remedies  ire 

I  less  eifieaeions  than  in  ordinary  colic.     The  opiate  should  in  general  be  re^ 

>  peatcd  every  night,  in  sneh  quantities  us  may  be  necessary  to  allevmte  the 

^  infer ings  of  the   patient,  and  procure  some  sleep;  being  oombined  or  nol 

I  combined  with  calomel^  according  as  the  object  may  be  to  produce  or  not  to 

produce  tho  mercurial  action.     An  anodyne  enema  containing  A  fluidrachin 

F'Of  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  opium  by  the  inoutb,  when  the  stomioli 

[is  very  irritable  j  or  the  sulphate  or  acclate  of  morphia,  in  the  quantity  of  * 

\  grain ^  may  bo  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastnuiQi 

under  the  Fame  eircumhtauces.     Thi^  latter  motle  of  relieving  pain,  and  qokt- 

ing  irritability  of  stcmiacb,  may  also  be  advantugeoualy  employed  during  tlio 

^  duy,  while  eflorts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  cathartics.     Indeed^ 

the  internal  use  of  opium  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of  cathartic  mediclncf, 

but  sometimes  favours  their  action   by  relaxing  the  spasm  which  resists  it^ 

and  the  two  remedies  muy  therefore  be  employed  vonjointly  througboat  tJra 

complaint. 

When  the  symptoms  are  nnnsuully  urgent,  or  the  case  unusually  obatioiitl 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  givcu  tngtither,  in  the  (fuantity  of  two  grains  i 
the  former  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  every  two  hours,  or  in  ec|aivakiit 
'  doses  at  longer  intervale,  and  steadily  persevered  in^  until  the  gums  beoouM 
iomewhat  sore.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  grcntly  reUeved,  and  cathartica  which  may  have  before  failed  will 
leadily  operate. 

If  the  pulse  should  be  aceelerat<^d,  febrile  symptoms  developed,  and  tHe 
belly  painful  on  pressure,  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches,  followed  bj 
an  emollient  poultice  or  a  blister,  should  be  upplied  to  the  abdomen.  It  i§ 
said  that,  when  points  of  tenderness  have  been  discovered  under  strong 
.sure,  leeches  applied  directly  to  those  points  have  aiforded  ^nuch 
Should  delirium  or  convulsions  occur,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  ^_ 
bleeding,  sinupisms  or  blist^^rs  to  the  extremities,  and  cups  or  leeches  witk 
cold  to  the  head,  while  we  are  going  on  with  the  use  of  purgatiTes.  But,  in 
the  ordinary  cases  of  ooUca  pictonum,  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  required. 

When  paralytic  symptoms  reniain  after  the  cure  of  the  colic,  if  the  pfttknl 
bas  not  been  already  salivated^  he  may  now  be  put  under  »  moderate  meroiK* 
rial  impresiuon,  as  one  of  the  most  efibotual  remedies  for  this  disorder.  The 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  blisters  to  the  part  affected  or  to  the  spine» 
will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries.  Nux  Tomica,  and  the  nitnite  of  silver  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  united  with  a  little  opium  and 
gradually  increased^  have  also  been  rooommendedy  and  aliuni  Of  iodide  of 
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potassium,  if  not  previooBlj  used,  may  now  be  tried  as  a  embstitato  for  the 
mercury,  or  in  conjunction  with  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels 
regularly  open,  and  sulphur  if  necessary  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  colica  pictonum,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  other  plans  or  remedies  which  have  attracted 
attention.  The  great  success  of  the  treatment  known  in  France  as  that  of  the 
JSdpital  de  la  Charitiy  claims  for  it  a  particular  notice.  Aecording  to  this 
plan,  the  patient  is  put  upon  a  certain  course  of  treatment,  eaeh  day  of  the 
disease  having  its  appropriate  combination  of  medicines,  without  reference  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  plan  essentially  is  to  vomit  in  the  early 
stage,  to  purge  daily  afterwards,  and  to  administer  at  night  an  opiate  by  the 
mouth,  and  wine  by  enema.  With  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  the  treatment 
is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  with  that  already  detailed,  yiz.,  the  con- 
ourrent  use  of  anodynes  and  purgatives.* 

Some  have  treated  the  disease  with  purgatives  ohiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
oroton  oil  has  been  especially  recommended ;  others,  with  opiates ;  but«  though 
the  patients  have  generally  recovered,  the  cure  is  neither  so  speedy  nor  satis- 
&ctory  as  when  the  two  are  combined. 

By  the  school  of  Broussais  the  complaint  was  considered  as  gastro-enteritis, 
and  treated  with  bleeding,  repeated  leeching,  warm  fomentations,  baths,  emol- 
lient injections,  and  diluent  drinks.  Great  success  was  claimed  for  this 
mode  of  management;  but  general  opinion  has  not  decided  in  its  favour. 

Alum  has  been  very  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  colica  pictonum,  and 
is  asserted  to  have  procured  relief  where  all  the  usual  remedies  have  failed. 
It  has  long  been  employed  by  various  German  and  French  practitioners.  M. 
3ioutanceix  asserts  that,  given  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  drachms  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  it  uniformly  cures  the  disease  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  days  {Arch.  G6n,  de  Mid,,  xviii.  370) ;  and  M.  Gendrin  has  seen  it 
employed  in  fifty-eight  well  marked  cases  without  a  single  failure.  ( Trans. 
Med,,  vii.  62.)  I  have  employed  it  in  two  cases  which  had  resisted  mer- 
curial treatment,  with  the  elTect  of  producing  a  prompt  cure.  Dr.  Eberlo 
obtained  the  happiest  effects  from  a  combination  of  alum  and  opium,  given  in 

*  The  foIlowiDg  sketch  of  this  rather  empirical  plan  is  taken  from  the  Dktionwiirt 
de  Midfcine: — Firtt  day^  a  pint  of  infusion  of  cassia  fistula  (^  to  Oj),  with  three  grains 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  from  foor  to  eight  drachms  of  Epsom  salt — Sfcond  dat/y  six  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of  ten  minntes. 
— nird  dajfy  two  or  three  glasses  of  a  laxative  and  sudorific  drink,  consisting  of  a  **  de- 
coction of  tho  four  sudorific  woods/*  (guaiacum  wood,  sarsaparilla,  china  root,  and 
sassafras  root,)  in  which  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  senna  have  been  infused. — Fourth 
day,  a  purgative  potion  consisting  of  six  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  of  the 
electuary  diaphcmiz  (an  officinal  of  the  French  codex,  containing  demulcents  and  aro- 
maties  with  scammony),  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  jalap  in  powder,  and  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn. — Fifth  day,  as  the  third. — Sixth  day,  as  the  fourth.  Every  day, 
during  the  treatment,  a  pint  of  **  decoction  of  the  four  sudorific  wooda"  U  to  be  taken 
for  ordinary  drink ;  and  every  evening  an  injection  is  to  be  administered,  containing 
twelve  ounces  of  red  wine  and  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  walnuts,  to  be  followed  by  half 
a  drachm  of  thtriae  (a  French  officinal  consisting  of  about  seventy  ingredients,  and  con- 
taining about  a  grain  of  opium,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient,  in  a  drachm),  with  ene 
or  two  grains  of  opium.  At  noon  every  day,  or  upon  those  days  when  no  purgative  is 
taken,  a  cathartic  enema  is  io  be  administered,  composed  like  the  purgative  potion 
above  mentioned,  except  that  it  contains  a  pound  instead  of  six  ounces  of  the  infusion 
of  senna.  If  the  pains  still  remain  at  the  end  of  six  days,  the  treatment  is  continued 
by  giving  on  alternate  days  the  laxative  sudorific  drink,  and  the  purgative  potion 
above  mentioned.  The  cure  is  considered  complete  when  all  pain  has  ceased,  and  con- 
stipation has  not  returned  for  five  or  six  days  after  the  disuse  of  purgatives.  During 
the  treatment  a  strict  diet  is  observed;  but  the  patient  is  afterwards  allowed  io 
eat  lireely. 
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tlie  dose  of  twenty  grains  of  the  former  and  one  grain  of  the  latter  efeiy 
three  hours,  after  calomel  with  opium  pushed  to  saliyation,  and  active  po^ 
gation  had  been  employed  in  vain.  M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  author  of  a  priie 
essay  on  lead  colic,  and  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  though 
he  employs  purgatives  and  opiates,  considers  alum  as  the  most  valnmble  re> 
medy.  The  quantity  administered  should  generally  not  exceed  two  or  three 
drachms  in  twenty-four  hours;  as  beyond  this  amount  it  would  be  very  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  With  my  present  experience  in  relation  to  this  medi- 
cine, I  should  be  disposed  to  employ  it  preferably  to  mercury,  at  least  in  all 
chronic  cases,  and  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  latter  remedyi  when  the  ahim 
had  failed. 

Ascribing  the  influence  of  alum,  in  the  cure  of  colica  pictonum,  to  ito  che- 
mical action  in  converting  the  poisonous  compound  of  lead  which  may  have 
entered  the  system  into  the  insoluble  and  probably  inert  sulphate  of  thai 
metal,  M.  Gendrin  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  sulphurio  acid  alone,  and 
found  this  remedy  not  less  successful.  He  states  that  he  has  employed  the 
acid  in  more  than  three  hundred  cases,  and  uniformly  with  success.  From  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  was  given  daily.  (Diet  de  Mid,,  viii.  395.)  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  results,  the  explanation  is,  I  think,  more  than  doubtfuL 
If  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  are  capable  of  curing  painters'  colic,  it  is  by  some 
other  mode  of  action  than  by  following  the  salt  of  lead  in  its  course  trough 
the  system,  and  changing  it  wherever  overtaken  into  the  sulphate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
M.  Mcl&cns  as  a  remedy  in  lead  poisoning ;  and  others  have  since  employed 
it  with  very  encouraging  success.  Its  use  was  suggested  on  the  ground  of 
its  probable  chemical  agency  in  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  system.  As 
iodide  of  potassium  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  lead,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  might  render  soluble  in  the  blood  any  compound  of  lead  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  discharged  by  some  one  of  the 
emunctories.  Recent  observations  have  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  its 
action ;  as,  in  several  cases  of  saturnine  poisoning,  in  which  no  lead  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine  before  the  employment  of  the  iodide,  it  was  found  in 
that  secretion  after  the  system  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  use 
of  the  medicine.*  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  long  persevered  with  in  obstinate  cases. 

M.  Malherbe  employs  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  gene- 
rally relieves  his  patients  on  or  before  the  third  day.  (See  BraithwaMt 
Retrofpectj  Am.  ed.,  xxiv.  116.)  Dr.  Swett,  of  New  York,  states  that  strych- 
nia, in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  usually  gives 
relief  in  forty-eight  hours.  (iV.  York  Med.  Titna,  ii.  352.)  Dr.  Graves  re- 
commends tobacco  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  continued  until  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  narcotic  are  experienced,  and  then  followed  by  cathartics.  (/>k^ 
lin.  Hospital  ReporU^  vol.  iv.)  Dr.  Aran  employs  chloroform,  both  internally 
and  externally,  with  great  advantage  in  relieving  pain  and  relaxing  spasm. 
(See  Am,  J.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  484.)  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  com- 
bines valerian  and  cold  baths  with  purgatives.  (Diet  de  Mid.,  viii^  396.)  Dr. 
Wilson,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  (London)  Hospital,  has  employed  with 
success  enemata  and  the  hot  bath  simultaneously,  the  former  being  admi* 

*  See  upon  this  subject  a  poper  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Parkes,  of  London,  in  the  Britiih  wU 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev.  fur  April,  1853  (Am.  ed.,  p.  410) ;  and  another  by  Dr.  H. 
8.  Swift,  of  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Med,  Timet  (iii.  145),  where  seTeral  int*- 
resting  eases  are  detailed  in  which  tho  iodide  of  potassium  was  employed  with  compleU 
success. 
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nistered  while  the  fmtient  is  in  the  latter.  (Jfet?.  Bxam.y  iV.  488,  from  the 
Landtm  Lancet)  Vinegar  dilated  with  water,  and  taken  as  a  drink,  is  said 
to  have  effected  a  speedy  cure  after  the  failure  of  other  means.  (PAi7.  Joum. 
of  Med.  and  Phys.  Set,,  xii.  172.)  MM.  Chevallier  and  Rajer  gave  hydro- 
Bolpharic  acid  in  several  cases  with  supposed  advantage.  {BuUet,  des  Sci. 
Mid,,  Dec.  1827.) 

The  diet,  throughont  the  treatment,  should  be  light  and  easily  digested, 
consisting  of  farinaceous  substances  with  weak  animal  broths,  when  these 
are  not  contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Care  should  be 
taken,  even  after  recovery,  to  avoid  flatulent,  acescent,  and  indigestible  food, 
until  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  entirely  recovered  their  powers.  Exposure 
to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere  should  also  be  avoided,  and  flannel  should  be  worn 
next  the  skin.  When  an  individual  has  shown  himtelf,  by  successive  attacks, 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  abandon  the  business  which  has  exposed  him  to  this  influence. 

Prophylactic  measures  are  of  some  importance  in  guarding  against  the  poison 
of  lead.  Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  and  of  the  whole  person,  and  a 
change  of  clothes  upon  leaving  off  work;  oare  not  to  apply  the  hands,  when 
soiled  with  white  lead,  to  the  mouth ;  sleeping  at  a  distance  from  the  works ; 
free  ventilation  of  the  apartments ;  and  the  grinding  of  the  white  lead  under 
water,  are  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  chances  of  an  attack.  M. 
Oendrin  recommends  the  internal  and  external  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  largely 
diluted  with  water ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  some  effect  so  far 
as  regards  the  poison  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  skin  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  prevent  the  action  of  lead  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Besides,  the  continued  use  of  so  active  a  substance  might  itself 
lead  to  serious  derangements  of  health.  Not  much  more,  probably,  can  with 
justice  be  said  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  as  articles  of 
diet ;  though  the  use  of  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  every  morning,  is  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  disease. 

Artiek  IF. 

CONSTIPATION, 

By  this  term  is  indicated  a  condition  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  stools  are 
less  frequent  or  less  in  quantity  than  in  health.  Cases  in  which  the  intes- 
tines are  entirely  closed  against  the  passage  of  feces,  in  consequence  of  some 
mechanical  impediment,  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  obstruction. 

Symptoms. — In  deciding  ha  to  the  existence  of  constipation  in  any  particu* 
lar  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  interval  at  which  the 
alvine  evacuations  habitually  occur,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  individual. 
Most  persons  have  one  passage  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  some 
have  two  or  more  daily,  others  only  one  every  third  or  fourth  day ;  and  in- 
stances are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  interval  is  extended  to  one  or 
even  two  weeks,  without  apparent  disadvantage:  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
in  these  latter  cases,  a  close  examination  would  discover  derangements,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  long  suspension  of  the  evacuations  was  anything  but 
a  heaUhy  state  of  the  function.  In  general,  constipation  may  be  said  to  exist 
when  the  passages  occur  less  frequently  than  once  a  day.  But  a  person  may 
be  very  seriously  constipated,  notwithstanding  that  bis  evacuations  are  quite 
regular  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence,  if  they  be  of  insufficient  quantity. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  feculent  matter  which  ought 
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rio  be  diBcliargcd  at  each  stool  is  ret^imed^  aad  an  accumulation  thus  insensibly 
I  takes  place,  which  at  length  becomes  manifeiji  by  the  great  ixtconvenience  it 
[oceadioDS. 

Tbe  feces  in  constipation  are  usnally  harder  and  dryer  than  in  health,  and 
I  not  uiifreriueDtly  come  away  in  knotty  lumps,  with  much  strainings  and  pain- 
tful  disteuaion  of  the  anus.    These  lumps  are  oocasionaOy  covered  with  a  white 
[  or  bloody  mucus,  and  are  of  different  colour,  sometimes  natarul,  sometimes 
f^llackish,  and  sometimes  light  or  claj-coloured,  indiciitinn;  a  deficiency  or  total 
'  absence  of  bile.    When  not  pointed  out  by  the  diminished  number  or  apparent 
condition  of  the  stoob,  the  affection  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  the  pauent 
eomptaiu  of  a  sense  of  weight  or  opprca^ion  in  the  abdomen  or  at  the  funda- 
ment, a  frefjuent  but  ineffectual  disposition  to  go  to  stocd,  flatulence,  colicky 
pains,  dii^tt^nsion  of  the  abdomen,  and  nausea  with  or  without  vomiting.     At- 
tention to  these  points  is  the  more  important,  a^  in  some  cases  of  great  fecal 
accumulation,  whether  in  tlie  rectum  or  higher  up  in  the  colon,  the  irritatioo 
»  of  the  bnwcl  gives  rise  to  occ4isional  mucous  disc  barges,  tinged  with  fecal  mat- 
ter, and  having  a  very  offensive  fecal  odour;  or  small  quantities  of  the  liquid 
-contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced  around  the  mass,  or  tbrougb  an  opening 
existing  iu  it,  and  discharged  per  anum,  so  as  to  simulate  diarrhoea.     Some- 
times  the  discharges  are  bloody  or  dysenteric  in  character.     Such  a  condition 
ifi  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been  treated 
I  'as  diarrhuL'u,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.    There  is  iu  some  instAoofs 
difi&culty  in  passing  urine.    If  a  ease  be  attended  by  more  or  less  of  the  i^bcM^^J 
BymptomR,  coostipation  should  be  Hii^pecti'd,  aud  a  elo^  examination  insl^^H 
tuted.     If  the  feculent  niiiss  be  lodged  iu  the  rectum,  it  will  at  i  i*^ 

teeted  by  intro^Iuciog  the  finger  through  the  anus;  if  in  the  colon,  i  n 

be  obvious  in  the  form  of  a  hard  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  left  illin  i  -  ir 
in  the  course  of  the  descending,  transverse,  or  ascending  colon  ;  and,  \\  Iu  u  tlie 
polid  mass  cannot  he  felt  through  the  abdominul  porietes,  it  may  often  be 
detected  by  the  fiat  sound  which  it  w*ill  yield  on  iH^ruussion.  There  la  reitsoa 
to  believe  that  such  masses  have  not  unfrequeully  been  mistaken  for  organixed 
tumours*  The  impossibility  of  introducing  an  injecting  pipe  tar  into  the  rcc* 
tum«  or  the  great  resistance  made  to  the  entrance  of  liquids  through  the 
instrument,  often  leads  to  the  detection  of  these  accumulations.  The  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  which  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  constipation  is  enor- 
mous. A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Archives  GinirakM  (iv.  410),  in  which 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  length  of  time 
also,  during  wbich  patients  f>ometi[nes  sustain  a  complete  want  of  alvine  d|^H 
jections,  is  atitoiiii^hing.  From  one  to  two  weeks  is  no  uncommon  period,  !^^| 
Ihe  experience  of  most  practitioners;  and  cases  are  on  record  iu  which  tht 
patient  has  survived  months  of  suffering  from  this  cause.  But,  in  most  of 
these  cases^  the  dejection  per  auum  has  been  replaced  by  a  vomiting  of  feee«, 
60  aa  to  prevent  a  fatal  distention.  Generally  speaking,  should  the  constipa- 
tion nut  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  chaiaoWr 
come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  case  ends  fatally,  after  a  lo 
or  sborter  period  of  much  and  various  suffering,  with  occasional  remii 
and  exacerbations,  as  temporary  relief  is  obtained  from  vomiting,  the  u 
remedial  measures,  or  other  causes.  (See  OUt ruction  of  the  Botceh.) 

CauMJt. — Constipation   is  either  occasional,  arising  from  some  terof 
cause,  or  protracted  and  habitual.     In  both  cases,  its  paihological  conditio 
must  consist  in  either  1.  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  pajssage  of  tbe  alvio 
oontents  along  the  bowels,  2.  a  diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat, 
or  a  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  intestines  to  the  influence  of  the  inMial 
ilvine  jbtimulij  3.  a  deficient  supply  of  these  stimuli,  or  i,  &  combination  of  two 
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or  more  of  tbe  conditions  mentioned.  The  causes  must  be  such  as  are  capable 
of  inducing  these  conditions. 

Among  those  which  occasion  mechanical  impediment  are  solid  masses  formed 
out  of  tbe  ingesta,  or  bj  precipitation  from  the  intestinal  liquids;  spasmodic 
or  permanent  stricture  of  the  bowels;  tbe  encroachment  of  organized  tumours 
upon  their  caliber;  and  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  as  in  hernia,  intussus- 
oepiio,  and  twisting  of  some  portion  of  the  tube.  These  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly considered  under  obstruction  of'  the  bowels. 

The  causes  whjich  impair  the  contractility  or  susceptibility  of  the  bowels, 
or  both,  are  of  more  importance  in  relation  to  our  present  subject.  These 
operate  more  especially  upon  the  colon,  though  their  influence  is  also  felt 
throughout  the  intestinal  tube.  Torpor  of  the  colon  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon conditions  in  habitual  constipation.  Unable  to  contract  sufficiently  on 
the  feculent  matter,  or  unduly  insensible  to  its  presence,  the  bowel  becomes 
distended  by  the  accumulation  which  takes  place,  and,  under  the  distension, 
suffers  a  still  further  diminution  of  its  power  and  sensibility.  The  causes  of 
this  condition  are  numerous.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those 
which  produce  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach  existing  in  dyspepsia; 
as  sedentary  habits,  excessive  mental  occupation,  sensual  indulgences  of  all 
kinds,  morbid  diversion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  other  organs,  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  especially  of  opium,  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
Bpinal  marrow,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  debilitates  the  system  generally,  and  con- 
sequently involves  the  bowels.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  Old  age  is  attended  with  a 
diminished  susceptibility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  therefore  very  subject 
to  constipation.  Habit  also  has  a  powerful  influence,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  the  complaint.  By  means  of  our  control  over  the 
sphincter  ani,  we  are  endowed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  power  of  regu- 
lating the  alvine  discharges,  and  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  nature  at 
inconvenient  seasons.  This  power  is  too  apt  to  be  frequently  exercised,  and 
especially  by  females.  The  bowel  is  thus  habituated  to  the  presence  of  the 
feculent  matter,  feels  less  and  less  its  wholesome  stimulation,  and  at  length 
ceases  to  be  excited  into  action.  Habitual  constipation  is  a  necessary  result. 
The  preparations  of  lead  have  a  directly  paralyzing  efliect  upon  the  bowels; 
and  obstinate  costiveness  is  therefore  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  colica 
pictonum. 

Of  the  causes  which  impair  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  intestinal  liquids, 
the  most  common  is  perhaps  a  diminished  or  suspended  secretion  of  bile,  or 
anything  which  impedes  its  access  to  the  bowels;  the  bile  being  one  of  the 
most  energetic  alvine  stimulants  provided  by  nature.  Hence  the  frequent 
deficiency  of  the  bilious  colour  in  the  evacuations.  The  same  may  possibly 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  pancreatic  liquor,  and  is  certainly  so  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  and  serous  secretions.  Hence  the  influence  of  excessive 
discharges  from  other  organs,  as  from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  producing 
costiveness.  Hence,  too,  the  action  of  astringents,  which  diminish  or  arrest 
the  intestinal  secretion.  Br.  Dick  ascribes  the  costiveness  of  the  young,  in 
some  instances,  to  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  intestinal  liquids.  {Braith- 
waiters  Retrospect  J  xvii.  162.) 

Many  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  operate  doubly,  impairing  the  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  of  the  bowel,  while  they  diminish  the  amount  of 
healthy  stimulus  by  checking  secretion.  Such  especially  are  those  which  tot 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Excessive  exercise 
often  produces  this  effect  by  directing  the  energies  of  the  system  to  other 
parts.  A  disposition  to  constipation  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey. 
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Efffcts. — Constipation  gives  rise,  especially  when  habitual,  to  a  great  difer- 
Bitj  of  local  and  constitutional  derangements.  Besides  its  effects  upon  the 
bowels,  consisting  in  irritation,  inflammation,  distension,  ulceration,  gangrene, 
&c.,  it  deranges  the  neighbouring  organs  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
feces;  impedes  from  the  same  cause  the  abdominal  circulation,  and  thus  occa- 
sions various  congestions;  extends  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  well  as  to  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  distant 
parts ;  and  6nally  giAres  ri^e  to  oontaminatiun  of  the  blood,  both  by  checking 
the  secretion  of  excrementitious  matter,  and  by  causing  a  reabsorption  d  that 
already  eliminated  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  various  products  of  chemical 
change  in  the  retained  contents  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  often  attended,  even  in  it4  occasional  attacks,  with  dulnesa,  depreanon 
of  spirits,  drowsiness,  irritability  of  temper,  vertigo,  headache,  flushing  of  the 
face,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  furred  tougne,  gastiic 
derangement,  and  various  disorder  in  the  biliary,  urinary,  apd  generative 
organs.  When  habitual,  it  produces  the  same  effects  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  others  even  more  unpleasant.  Bleeding  from  the  rectum,  hemorrhoidal 
tumours,  fissures  and  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  fistula  in  ano,  strangury,  catanii 
of  the  bladder,  dysmenorrhoea,  amonorrhoea,  monorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  colie, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation,  dyspepsia,  siok- 
headache,  foul  breath,  epistaxis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  hysteria,  melan- 
choly,  hypochondriasis,  and  insanity,  are  among  the  disorders  which  have 
been  traced  to  constipation  as  their  source. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  how  much  of  the  disease  which  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  constipation  is  properly  its  effect.  Derangements  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  it  induces  arise  often  also  from  other  causes,  and  may 
bnng  on  this  condition  of  the  bowels  if  not  previously  existing.  But,  even 
in  this  case,  it  often  aggravates  the  original  disorder;  and  thus,  whether 
viewed  as  cause  or  effect,  is  still  a  source  of  mischief.  Not  unffequentJy, 
the  complaints  which  originate  in  constipation  take  on  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  continue  though  the  cause  may  cease.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  follows  that  the  disorder  in  question,  whether  original  or  induced, 
requires  a  close  attention,  and  should  be  immediately  made  an  object  at 
treatment  whenever  it  occurs. 

Treatment. — Occasional  attacks  of  constipation  must  be  met  by  cathartics, 
proportionate  in  their  activity  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case;  the  milder  being 
first  emplojcd,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted 
to  after  these  have  failed.  Castor  oil  is,  from  its  combination  of  mildness 
with  quickness  and  efficiency,  one  of  those  best  adapted  to  ordinary  cases. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  other  saline  cathartics  may  also  he  used,  and 
are  especially  applicable  to  solid  fecal  accumulations,  in  consequence  of  the 
copious  serous  secretion  they  induce,  which  penetrates  and  breaks  down  the 
impacted  mass.  Senna  tea  combined  with  the  salt  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by 
the  energetic  influence  which  this  cathartic  exercises  upon  the  muscular  cost 
Croton  oil  should  be  employed,  when  those  mentioned  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  preferable  to  most  other  drastic  cathartics  by  its  quicker  action 
and  greater  energy,  while  less  disposed  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowel. 
Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  which,  from  great  insensibility  of  the  intestines, 
the  irritant  properties  of  jalap  resin,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  or  even 
elateriuni,  givcu  separately  or  in  combination,  may  render  them  preferable. 
Calomel  should  always  be  employed,  in  full  doses,  when  the  constipation  is 
dependent  on  torpidity  or  congestion  of  the  liver.  It  not  unh^queutly  hap- 
pens that,  after  the  gums  have  been  touched  by  the  use  of  mercurials,  othn 
cathartics  will  act  with  facility  which  had  failed  before.     Dr.  Daniel,  of  8a- 
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▼annah,  recommended  charcoal  very  highly  as  sqperior  to  all  other  remedies 
in  obstinate  constipation.  He  gave  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  every 
half  hour  or  hoar,  and  found  it  sncoessful  in  nnmeroos  instances.  (Fhilad, 
Joum.  of  (he  Med.  and  Phys,  &i.,  v.  119.)  The  remedy,  however,  has  not 
•aoceeded  so  well  in  other  hands,  and  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels, 
BO  as  itself  to  become  a  source  of  obstruction. 

Should  the  purgative  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  should  be  aided  by  ene- 
mata,  which  sometimes  become  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  an  irrita- 
bility of  stomach  which  precludes  the  use  of  most  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  colic  (page  624)  for  an  account  of 
the  substances  which  may  be  used  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  safe  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,  in  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  is 
simple  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel,  in  very  large  quantities,  by  means 
of  a  self-injecting  apparatus,  and  repeated  so  as  gradually  to  soften  and  wash 
away  the  feculent  matter.  Any  desirable  quantity  of  water  may  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  bowels,  if  care  be  taken,  by  twisting  a  towel  round  the 
pipe  and  pressing  it  against  the  fundament,  to  aid  the  contractile  power  of 
the  sphincter.  Advantage  may  occasionally  result  from  introducing  the 
water  directly  into  the  colon,  through  a  long  gum-elastio  tube,  passed  high 
up  into  that  bowel.  When  the  feces  are  impacted  in  the  rectum,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  finger,  a  scoop,  spoon-handle,  or  some  similar  instrument,  intro- 
duced per  anum,  becomes  necessary  to  break  up  and  discharge  the  solid  mass. 
Other  measures  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  those  mentioned,  as  friction  over 
the  abdomen,  warm  vapour  to  the  fundament,  and  the  application  of  cold 
externally,  either  by  ice  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
by  a  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  abdomen.  Spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  bowels  has  sometimes  given  way  under  this  latter  measure, 
after  resisting  purgatives  and  enemata.  The  application  of  cloths  wet  with 
ice- water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  free  use  of  ice- water  internally,  persevered 
in  for  days  if  necessary,  is  an  old  remedy,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  very 
effectual  in  ileus.  (See  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.j  xzxvii.  p.  229.) 
The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  emetics  of 
tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  ascribed 
their  beneficial  influence  partly  to  the  increased  action  of  the  liver,  and 
partly  to  the  rebxation  of  spasm  which  they  occasioned.  {Fhilad,  Joum,  of 
Med,  and  Phys,  Sci,,  iv.  837.)  The  use  of  metallic  mercury y  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  overcome  constipation  under  almost 
desperate  circumstances.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels,) 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  practitioner  should  b^  in  mind  the  occa- 
sional dependence  of  obstinate  constipation  upon  local  inflammation  of  the 
intestine,  affecting  either  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat,  and  entirely  re- 
straining the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  part.  In  such  cases,  persistence  in  the 
use  of  violent  cathartics  can  do  only  harm.  Bleeding,  general  and  local,  calo- 
mel and  opium  internally,  occasional  enemata,  with  emollient  applications  and 
blisters,  are  the  chief  remedies ;  and  they  will  often  succeed  most  happily 
after  failure  with  active  purgatives. 

In  JioLitual  constipation^  a  somewhat  different  course  must  be  pursued. 
Attention  must  here  be  especially  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Efforts 
should  be  made  by  the  patient  to  establish  the  habit  of  regular  evacuations  by 
daily  attendance  at  the  privy,  though  it  is  important  that  he  should  avoid 
severe  straining,  which  often  gives  rise  to  hemorrhoids,  or  prolapsus  ani. 
Moderate  exercise,  regular  habits  of  life,  relaxation  from  intense  mental  occu- 
pation, change  of  air  and  scene,  all  have  a  favourable  efiiact  by  contributing 
to  the  restoration  of  tone  to  the  bowehi.    Frictions  over  the  whole  sur&oe  <n 
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the  body,  and  the  occasional  use  of  tbe  cold  ct  shower-bath  contribute  to  tiid 
same  end;  and,  whenever  the  excess  of  anj  fanctioo  may  be  foand  to  dirart 
the  due  Jiupply  of  vital  energy  from  the  colon,  this  excess  should  if  possible 
be  corrected.  The  use  of  all  narcotic  substances,  including  green  tea  and 
coffee,  should  be  abandoned,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  complaint 
depends  on  torpor  of  the  inteatinea. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  highly  important,  and  this  alone  will  frequeutly 
be  snflScient  to  restore  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  The  food  should  in 
general  be  easily  digestihle,  and  such  as  is  not  calculated  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  feeulent  residue.  (See  Dj/^p^pxia.}  An  eiception  to  this  mlc  may 
ftoractimes  be  made  in  fjivour  of  subatanees  having  laxative  properties ;  hut 
discrimination  is  necessary.  Laxative  articles  of  diet  are  apt  to  be  of  diflSciJk 
solubility  in  the  stomach,  and  are  not  all  adapted  to  a  dyspeptic  stjite  of  that 
organ.  Such  as  are  of  this  character  should  therefore  be  avoided,  or  used 
cautiously,  in  constipation  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Bran  brend,  howerer, 
or  some  other  preparatiou  of  wheat  flour  containing  bran,  may  often  l)e  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  this  case.  Dr,  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boeton^ 
recommends  highly  a  preparation  made  by  grinding  wheat  coarsely  in  acoitt- 
mill,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  then  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  hominy.  {Am, 
Joum,  of  3 fed.  iSV/.,  N,  S.,  xvii.  296,)  When  the  fitomach  is  not  dyspeptie, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  are  higlily  useful*  Indeed^  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons,  disposed  to  eoativeneas,  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  condition  a!  those 
times  of  the  year  when  fruits  are  in  season.  The  different  edible  berries, 
peaches,  peai^,  apples,  melons,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  admit  without  inconvenience;  and  tomatoeSj  used  as  a  vegetable  at  dinner, 
have  been  found  highly  beneticial,  even  by  dyspeptic  persons.  In  the  winter, 
the  imported  fresh  fruits,  such  as  grapes  and  oranges,  and  the  dried  fntittf 
such  aa  dried  peaches^  prunes,  figa,  &c.,  may  be  substituted.  Other  laxative 
articles  of  diet,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  vigorous,  an 
brown  sugar,  molasses  from  the  plantations,  honey,  olive  oil,  rye  and  Indian 
meal  in  the  form  of  mush  or  bread,  oat-meal  grael,  rennet-whey,  and  boll 
milk.  Broths  are  sometimes  preferable,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  l 
food.  Bume  recommends  the  use  of  bacon  at  breakfast.  An  exclusive  ( 
of  milk  has  sometimes  appeared  to  produce  very  obstinate  constipation ;  and 
this  fact  should  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

When  constipation  is  found  to  be  connected  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile, 
an  alterative  mercurial  course,  or  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  A  calomel  purge  may  be  given  at  first,  and  afterwards  half  a  gimia 
or  a  grain  of  the  same  mercurial,  or  three  grains  of  the  blue  maaa  every  night 
or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  drachm  or  two  of  sulphate  of  nsagneaia, 
or  other  mild  laxative  in  the  morning, 

Ijaxative  medicines  are  often  indispensable.  In  the  choice  of  these,  refer- 
ence mu.i^t  be  had  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When 
the  former  is  weak,  and  the  Jatter  irritable,  as  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  Av., 
the  warm  tonic  laxatives  should  be  selected,  and  may  often  be  advantageonaly 
combined  with  bitter  extracts,  chalybeates,  or  other  tonics.  Aloes  and  riiQ- 
barb,  sepanitc  or  combined,  are  most  employed,  and  are  often  mixed  with 
extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron.  But  aloes  shodd 
not  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  hemorrhoids  or  irritated  utenis.  White 
mustard  seed,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  daily  or  twice  a  day,  art  qAm 
advantageous  under  similar  circumstances.  Infusion  of  senna,  with  eolnhl 
and  ginger  or  other  aromatic,  is  also  well  adapted  to  constipation  oomplit 
with  feeble  digestJoa.     The  torpid  bowels  of  old  people  requii^  iJm.  r 
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stimulating  caihariicB.  Besides  aloes  and  rhubarb,  the  drastic  purgatives  may 
be  used  in  small  doses  and  combined  together,  as  in  the  compound  extract  of 
colocjnth,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  and 
with  the  cathartics,  Cayenne  or  black  pepper,  assafetida,  mjrrh,  ammoniac, 
&c.,  may  be  advantageously  associated.  Not  only  in  these  cases,  but  in  all 
others  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  even  in  the  cases  of  infants,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  combining  minute  quantities  of  croton  oil  with  other  laxa- 
tives, especially  with  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with'  the  happiest  effect.  The  quarter 
or  sixth  of  a  drop,  for  adults,  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  the  activity 
of  the  dose,  and  generally  without  irritating  the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  very  feeble,  the  saline  laxatives  may  often  be  used 
with  propriety.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  less  apt  than  some 
others  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costive  state  ;  and  are  peculiarly  applicable  U» 
oases  attended  with  deficient  intestinal  secretion.  A  yerj  small  quantity  of 
one  of  these  salts,  a  drachm  or  two  of  £psom  or  Rochelle  salt,  for  example, 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  early  in  the  morning,  will  often  act  sufficiently. 
The  Seidlits  powder  suits  some  stomachs  admirably  well.  The  natural  com- 
binations of  salts  existing  in  mineral  waters  are  often  more  effectual  than  the 
salts  separately.  The  different  waters  of  the  Saratoga  springs  are  deservedly 
in  high  repute.  The  Cheltenham  salt  made  in  imitation  of  the  Cheltenham 
water  in  England,  and  containing  a  chalybeate  associated  with  the  saline  in- 
gredients, has  answered  admirably  in  my  experience.  Bat  the  alkaline  saltsi 
have  the  disadvantage  in  general,  that,  when  long  continued,  they  debilitate 
the  stomach  and  impair  digestion. 

When  the  digestion  is  good,  the  confection  of  senna  or  lenitive  electuary  is 
jui  excellent  laxative.  Given  at  bedtime,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  it  usually' 
causes  a  soft  feculent  evacuation  in  the  morning,  without  irritation,  or  other 
inconvenience.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  constipation  with  piles.  Powdered 
senna,  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  stewed  dried  peaches  or  prunes, 
operates  in  a  similar  manner.  A  drink  made  from  cream  of  tartar,  in  imita- 
tion of  lemonade,  may  be  used  in  similar  cases,  and  is  often  grateful  in  sum- 
mer. Flake  manna,  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  eaten  occasionally,  is  also 
adapted  to  costivencss  with  unimpaired  digestion. 

Some  persons  are  able  to  take  castor  oil  without  disgust,  and  find  it  useful 
in  habitual  costiVeness ;  but  in  general  the  stomach  cannot  be  reconciled  to  its 
very  frequent  use.  With  others,  olive  oil  answers  the  same  purpose,  thougli 
it  requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Sulphur  is  adapted  to  cases  as  well  of  feeble  as  of  vigorous  digestion,  and, 
as  it  produces  unirritating  passages,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  piles.  In 
consequence  of  its  alterative  properties,  it  as  an  excellent  laxative  in  the  cos- 
tiveuess  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  individuals.  It  is  often  associated  with  mag- 
nesia in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  with  cream  of  tartar  in  inflammatory  piles.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  it  is  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and  in  time  imparts  odour 
to  the  breath  and  secretions. 

Magnesia  and  its  carbonate  are  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  attended  with 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  largely  and 
habitually,  unless  in  association  with  other  laxatives  to  insure  its  action ;  as 
it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  the  bowels,  and  formed  masses  interfering 
with  their  due  movement. 

Some  have  employed  enemata  or  suppositories  as  substitutes  for  cathartics 
by  the  mouth,  administering  them  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  mildest  substances  should  be  selected;  as  flaxseed  tea  or  other 
mucilaginous  liquid  for  injection,  and  hard  soap  or  solidified  molsisses  for  in- 
troduction in  the  solid  form.  But  both  are  liable  to  the  objection^  that  they 
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concentrate  in  one  part  of  the  bowels  the  irritation  wbicb  the  laxatiTe  me^ne 
spreads,  in  a  comparatively  diluted  state,  over  their  whole  track;  while  thej 
do  not  so  effectnally  evacuate  the  upper  portions  of  the  canal. 

But  laxatives  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  should  be  employed  only  is 
adjuvants  to  a  properly  regulated  regimen,  and  should  be  suspended  the 
moment  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
administer  them  in  doses  no  larger  than  is  essential  to  the  end  desired. 

They  should  always  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  they  thns  operate 
more  speedily  and  with  less  uneasiness.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  and  at  bedtime,  without  preTioni 
suppur,  are  the  proper  periods.  Given  at  bedtime,  they  will  often  not  act 
until  morning,  and  the  patient  will  experience  little  or  no  inconvenience  dar- 
ing the  night ;  while  he  thus  escapes  the  annoyance  of  their  operation  during 
the  day.     This,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  appropriate  time. 

Id  cases  dependent  on  deficiency  of  contractile  power  in  the  muscular  coat, 
nux  vomica  or  its  active  principle,  strychnia,  has  been  employed  with  great 
success;  and,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  these  oases,  the  re- 
medy may  be  tried  in  any  case  of  habitual  constipationi  where  this  cause  may 
be  supposed  on  probable  grounds  to  exist. 

Various  other  measures  have  been  employed  in  habitual  costiTeness.  The 
introduction  of  a  bougie  high  up  into  the  rectum  is  favourably  spoken  of  by 
Burne,  who  recommends  it  especially  in  cases  attended  with  great  rigidity  oif 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  in  some  persons  been  fonnd 
to  obviate  constipation,  though  in  others  it  occauons  it,  when  used  in  exceeSi 
by  impairing  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Friction  to  the  abdomen 
with  rubefacients,  coarse  flannel,  or  the  flesh-brush ;  tepid  or  cold  ajfiuiom 
upon  the  loins ;  and  leeches  or  cups  to  the  tpine,  when  the  constipation  may 
be  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  have  he&k 
recommended.  Elect ro-galvani^nm  has  also  been  found  useful, a  current  being 
directed  through  the  bowels,  by  applying  the  end  of  a  wire  from  one  pole  to 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  other  to  various  points  along  the  course  of  the  colon 
upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

drticle  V. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  term,  as  here  employed,  implies  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  iin- 
pediment  to  the  passage  of  tlie  contents  of  the  bowels.  The  obstruction  some- 
times comes  on  slowly,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constipation,  the  patient 
experiencing  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  evacuations  until  they 
cause.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  alt<^tber  un- 
expected. It  often  happens  that,  for  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  dis- 
charges, no  great  inconvenience  is  felt ;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes 
immediately,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
attended  frequently  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  bearing  down  effortSi 
which  are  either  quite  ineffectual,  or  produce  only  slight,  blo^y,  mucous,  or 
feculent  passages,  without  aflbrding  relief.  Cathartics  are  taken  without  efiedi 
and  enemata,  af^r  evacuating  occasionally  small  quantities  of  fecal  matter, 
come  away  as  admintsteced.  The  discharges  which  thns  occur  spontaneously, 
or  are  obtaiaed  uiileiaUy,  consist  only  of  matters  contained  in  the  bowels 
bdow  tilt -poiufcu#  ohkruetioe ;  and  ears  riionld  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
kM  vVm  aiftore  cf  the  aflbetion.    IMstenuon  of  the 
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abdomen  now  conies  on,  with  flatulent  ernctaUon,  severe  spasmodic  pain,  great 
restlesmess  and  anxiety,  and  at  length  nausea  and  vomiting,  so  that  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  are  instantly  rejected,  and  medicines^sannot  be  retained. 
Symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  tenderness  npon  pressure,  a  quick  pulse,  and 
furred  tongue,  are  often  mingled  with  those  of  obstruction.  Should  relief  not 
be  obtained,  troublesome  hiccough  occurs;  the  vomiting  not  nnfrequently 
assumes  a  stercoraceous  or  bloody  character ;  dysury,  with  deep-red  urine,  is 
added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  the  belly  becomes  enormously  distended  and 
tympanitic,  the  respiration  oppressed,  the  face  bathed  in  sweat,  the  skin  pale 
and  clammy,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  ezceedii^ly  feeble,  and  the  counte- 
nance haggard ;  and  the  patient  sinks,  completely  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
death  being  frcodently  preceded  by  delirium.  This,  however,  is  not  the  uni* 
form  result.  The  vomiting  of  feces  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief;  the 
worst  symptoms  disappear,  to  occur  again  when  the  boweb  become  again 
loaded ;  or  the  obstruction  may  be  partially  removed  by  an  effort  of  nature, 
and  again  return ;  and  a  course  of  suffering  and  exhaustion,  alternating  with 
pirtial  relief  and  reaction,  may  continue  for  months,  or  even  years,  ending  at 
last  in  death,  or  in  a  complete  removal  of  the  obstruction,  and  recovisry.  It 
ia  singular  how,  in  some  cases,  the  system  accommodates  itsdf  to  defecation 
by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  dispense  for  a  long  time  with  the  ordinary  alvine 
evacuations.  Dr.  Crampton  relates,  in  the  Dublin  Ho^pUal  Reports,  (vol.  iv.), 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  living  at  the  time,  who  for  seven  years  had 
laboured  under  stercoraceous  vomiting,  with  obstinate  constipation,  having 
bad  stoob  at  distant  intervab,  only  two  or  three  during  the  year  preceding 
the  report,  and  none  at  all  during  the  last  eight  months.  Another  case  of  a 
young  female  was  reported  by  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  in  the  JNT.  American  Med. 
and  Surg,  Journal  (vol.  vL  p.  262),  which  continued  for  a  period  of  ten 
months,  during  which  there  was  several  times  an  absence  of  stoob  for  more 
than  twenty  days,  and  once  for  eighty-seven  days,  and  yet  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovered.  In  both  these  cases,  the  stercoraceous  matter  vomited  had 
occasionally  a  strong  urinous -smell,  and  there  was,  during  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  These  latter  phenomena  are  not 
oncommon  attendants  upon  obstinate  oonstipatipn. 

The  names  of  Ileus  and  Volvulus  have  been  given  to  cases  of  stercoraceous 
vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  boweb,  and  constipation.  There  b  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  this  association  of  symptoms,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  a 
dbtinct  disease.  This  kind  of  vomiting  may  occur  in  violent  colic,  from  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  bowel ;  and  it  is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  arisen 
from  a  mere  morbid  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movement,  without  any  ob- 
struction; water  introduced  into  the  rectum  having  been  thrown  out  from 
the  mouth.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  offers  an  impediment  to  the  upward  passage 
of  the  contents  of  the  colon;  but,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  pressure  of  the 
fluids  above  and  below  the  valve  is  about  equal,  the  valve  may  be  flaccid,  and 
an  intermixture  of  the  fluid  matters  on  each  side  of  it  in  some  degree  take 
pbce.  (Roper,  Land.  Med,  Gaz.,  Oct.  1849,  p.  623.) 

In  cases  presenting  the  above  symptoms,  a  close  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
mena may  not  be  strangulated  hernia.  There  b  reason  to  think  that  death 
has  frequently  occurred  from  a  neglect  of  thb  precaution. 

Dissection  after  death  exhibits  the  intestine  very  much  distended,  in  some 
inftanccs  enormously  so,  above  the  place  of  obstruction.  Marks  of  inflamma- 
tion are  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  those  of  gangrene.  According 
to  Bume,  when  the  obstruction  depends  upon  a  purely  mechanical  cause,  and 
not  upon  feculent  accumulation  arising  from  funotional  demngement  of  the 
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bowel,  the  feces  are  always  found  soft;  a  provision  of  nature  which  tends  to 
proloiifr  lifo,  by  enabling  the  bowels  to  relieve  themselves  uutii  the  passage 
becnuies  absolutely  closed. 

Oftmes. — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  obstruction  is  mi  arrumvia' 
tiou  of  imparted  ft're».  This,  though  the  result  of  a  pre-existing  functional 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  becomes  itse'lf,  when  so  considerable  as  to  clow 
the  p;is.«age,  and  to  resist  the  peristaltic  movement,  the  chief  .source  of  mis- 
chief; and  the  obstruction,  therefore,  may  be  strictly  said  to  be  uiechanical. 
This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  which  is  least  dangerous,  and  most  easily 
relieved  by  proper  measures.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  O'lJeirne,  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  without  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for  nearly  sis 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  mass  of  solid  excrement  in  the  fiigmoid  flexure, 
and  yet  was  relieved  by  a  stimulant  injection  thrown  high  up  info  the  rectum. 
{K<v'  VUws  nf  the  Pro*'r9»  of  Defernthn.')  8uch  accumulation  may  be  sus- 
pected to  exist,  when  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  have  been  lonjr  preceded 
by  those  of  habitual  constipation,  without  any  evidence,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  stools^  of  the  existence  of  stricture.  The  means  of  detecting  it  hare 
been  already  detailed.  (See  paje  030.) 

Another  not  uncommon  cause  of  obstruction  is  ih^  formation  of  solid  con' 
cntions  in  the  bowels.  These  have  their  scat  most  commonly,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  crecum;  though  they  may  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  colon,  and  even  in  the  small  intestines.  They  i^riginate  in 
various  sources.  Insoluble  substances  taken  largely  and  frequently  as  medi- 
cines sometimes  concrete  in  the  bowels,  held  together  by  a  cement  of  animal 
matter  or  calcareous  salt,  and  frequently  mixed  with  indigestible  portions  of 
substances  used  as  food.  Cases  are  on  record  of  serious  obstruction  proceed- 
ing from  the  daily  and  continued  use  of  chalk,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  stones  of  various  fruits,  especially  of  cherries  and 
plums,  swallowed  along  with  the  pulpy  matter,  under  the  impression  that 
they  assist  digestion,  frequently  form  concretions  in  the  bowels,  which  have, 
in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.  Sometimes  solid  masses 
are  formed  out  of  the  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines,  especially  from 
the  bile ;  and  these  concretions  are  occasionally  found  to  have  us  a  nucleus 
some  insoluble  substance  accidentally  swallowed.  They  are  not  generally 
numerous,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three ;  but  in  some  instances  many  have 
been  found,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  When  there  are  several,  they  can  sometimes  be  felt  rubbing 
against  each  other.  When  obstruction  has  arisen  from  any  of  the  concre- 
tions above  referred  to,  a  probable  inference  as  to  the  cause  may  be  drawn 
from  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  which  should  always  be  inquired  into. 
Their  nature  may  occasionally  be  detected  by  examination  per  anum ;  and, 
when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  they  may  often  be  felt  through  the 
parieteB  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  fossae;  and  will 
always  occasion  nndue  flatness  on  percussion.  When  tenesmus  attends  ob- 
struction, an  examination  of  the  rectum  should  never  be  omitted. 

Permanent  stricture  of  the  howeU  is  a  third  source  of  obstruction.  This 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  spasmodic  stricture  becoming  permanent 
by  inflammatory  adhesion ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  depends  on  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  caliber. 
Cancer  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  thickening.  It  may 
depend  also  upon  a  simple  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tiBBoei  or  on  the  cicatrices  following  large  ulcers;  and  Dr.  8ymonds  hM 
pmnted  out  .another  cause  in  a  fittty  deposition  beneath  the  pentuueal  coat. 
Bie  itriotara  ia  mmi  frequent  in  the  rectum^  but  it  is  aL^o  found  in  varioaf 
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parts  of  the  upper  bowels.  When  in  the  former  situafioQ,  it  msy  be  detected 
by  the  finger  or  a  bougie;  and  its  existence  may  be  suspected  when  thiB  ob- 
Btniction  has  come  on  oy  degrees,  and  the  feces  have  been  oUscharged  for  a 
long  time  previously  in  gradually  diminishing  cords  or  ribbons.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  until  after  death. 

Tumours,  cancerous  or  non-cancerous,  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel,  are  another  cause. 

Organized  bands  across  the  bowel  sometimes-  produce  obstruction.  These 
probably  originate  in  an  inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  surfiices  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  efiusion  of  coagulable.lymph,  and  a  subse- 
quent separation  of  these  surfaces,  before  the  lymph  has  become  quite  con* 
adidated,  so  that  it  is  drawn  out  in  apparently  interlacing  cords.  These 
bands  arc  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  rectum,  though  a  fatal  case  is  given 
by  Burne,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  in  Uie  csBCum.  (Burne  on 
Habitual  Constipation.')    They  are  very  rare. 

Adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  arising  from  inflamma* 
(ion,  sometimes  produce  bands,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  bowels,  act 
as  a  cause  of  external  stricture,  and  produce  fatal  obstruction.  Under  this 
head  may  perhaps  be  included  the  #trangulating  operation  of  the  append iada 
vermi/ormis  encircling  the  bowel,  and  bound  in  its  abnormal  position  by  in- 
flammatory adhesion ;  and  also  of  those  accidental  processes  denominated  diver- 
ticula, which  have  been  known  to  bridle  the  intestine  in  a  similar  manner. 

Intufunisccptioy  or  invagination  of  the  bowel,  is  a  frequent  and  fatal  cause 
of  obstruction.  This  consists  of  the  introduction  of  one  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine, by  inversion,  into  the  portion  immediately  above  or  immediately  below 
it,  thus  producing,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  closure  of  the  cavity.  The 
upper  portion  is  generally  received  into  the  lower,  but  not  invariably  so; 
'the  inversion  sometimes  taking  place  from  below  upward.  The  extent  of  the 
invagination  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  a  foot  or  more.  Sometimes  it  is  enor- 
mous. I  attended,  with  Dr.  Ashmead  of  this  city,  an  infant  with  fatal  intus- 
susceptio,  in  which,  during  life,  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  extending  from 
the  pubes  along  the  left  side  to  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  colon;  and, 
after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right  half  of  the  arch,  the  whole  of  the 
ascending  colon,  the  csdoum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ileum,  had  entered  the 
lower  half  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  most  of  the  duodenum  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  bad  been  drawn,  for  a  short  distance,  into  the  same 
opening.  Intussusceptio  occurs  not  unfrcquently  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  bowels  in  the  same  case,  and  probably  arises  from  a  spasmodic  constric- 
tion of  the  entering  portion  of  the  intestine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  frequently  takes  place  during  colic,  and  other  spasmodic  intestinal  affec- 
tions, without  producing  serious  effects,  being  relieved  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  bowels.  Almost  any  portion  of  the  bowels  may  become  the 
aeat  of  the  affection ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  either  at  the 
union  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestines,  the  former  being  in  this  case 
received  into  the  latter,  or  at  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  I  have  seen  it  involving  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
upper  part  of  the  rectum.  Inflammation  not  unfrcquently  takes  place,  and, 
by  causing  tumefaction  and  adhesions,  greatly  aggravates  the  danger.  £vea 
in  this  case,  however,  the  affection,  though  generally  fatal,  is  not  necessarily 
80.  The  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesion 
10  established  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  portion 
at  their  place  of  junction;  and,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  pliant  to  support  the  shock  of  the  obstruction,  inflammation,  and  ^ 
pokgreue,  and  the  long  Bttbaeqaant  ezbaosting  processes  (tf  sloughing  and ' 
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reparation,  sm  cffGctual  recovery  eventuallj  takes  place.  The  dia^ofis  of 
intussosceptio  is  at  first  alwaj-s  oncertaiu.  It  may  Ijc  suspcK^te*!  when  tlie 
symptoius  of  obstruction  C(»me  on  suddenly,  without  previous  diRorderj  or  as 
the  consequence  of  an  attack  of  colic^  or  the  adrainistration  of  a  dose  of  sictm 
purgative  medicine,  and  when  at  the  sarac  time  a  turaour,  not  previously  ex- 
isting, can  he  felt  in  any  part  of  the  colon.  In  those  c^ise^  which  coottane 
long,  portionB  of  the  bowul  that  have  sloughed  away  are  sometimes  found  ia 
the  stools,  lifter  the  restoration  of  the  alviue  evacuationi},  proving  the  oatiire 
of  the  obstructing  cause. 

Twisting  of  the  boirel  m  bHII  another  cause  of  obstruction.  A  fold  or  looip 
of  the  intestinea  sometimes  turns  round  upon  itself,  and ^  as  in  the  c»e  of 
Mr.  LegarCj  reported  by  Dn  Bigelow  {Bmion  Meff,  ivnf  Surt/,  Jottrti.^Jnly 
5th,  1843),  may  even  make  two  complete  revolutions,  thus  cotirely  prefont- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  feces.  This  rotation  appears  sometimes  to  occur  in 
coi^gef|ucuce  of  external  violence,  as  in  a  case  of  Sir  A,  Cooper^s,  described  id 
Burae'a  work  on  habitual  constipation;  but  more  frequently  without  »ny 
known  cause.  It  is  mof«t  apt  to  take  place  in  the  convolutions  of  the  smtil 
intestines,  or  at  the  sigmoid  ilex u re  of  the  colon.  In  its  severer  forms  it  ii 
irremediable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  slight  turns  of  the  kind  are  suscef»t}llli& 
of  being  untwisted  by  movements  of  the  bowels,  either  sp<:intaneou3  or  »- 
cited  by  medicines.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertajuing  its  existence  during 
life;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred,  when  the  obstnaetioo  is 
sudden,  and  unattended  with  auy  discoverable  tumour. 

Still  another  cause  of  obstruction  is  straDgulatian  by  the  pftssege  of  tlw 
bowel  through  some  abnormal  opcDing,  aa,  for  example,  thnmgb  &  rent  m  the 
mesentery  or  mesocolon. 

Orfjnnic  /tfmmfr^,  formed  exterior  to  the  bowel,  may  sonietimes  ?o  dimii 
its  caliber  as  to  produce  obstruction  ;  but  this  result  is  rare;  the  impedii 
being  at  Mora  so  great  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fece^, 

Trfafment. — The  lirst  object  io  any  particular  cAse  of  obet^  action  is,  if 
poflgible,  to  ascertain  the  cause;  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  modified  so- 
oordingly.  But,  when  this  h  obscure,  or  altogether  uncertain,  as  often  hap- 
pen!?, that  plan  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  curable 
forms  of  the  complaint*  As  a  general  rule^  the  following  course  of  treataieiil 
is  recom  men  tied. 

If  the  pulse  and  eoriBtitution  admits  and  especially  if  sympt^oms  of  totsiii- 
mation  exist,  blood  should  bo  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  abdomen  or  the  anus.  Hpasra  of  the  bowel,  which,  if  not  the  cause  ot 
,  the  ditEculty,  may  greatly  aggravate  it,  may  thus  be  relaxed,  while  the  dan- 
gers from  inflammation  are  obviated.  Purgatives  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to,  as  recommended  for  occasional  cotistipatiou  (see  paf^e  640)  j  and 
these  should  be  aided  by  sui table  enemata.  For  the  composition  of  the  Me- 
mata,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  simple  spasmodic  colic.  (See 
par/e  6li4.)  But,  in  relation  to  the  uiie  of  purgatives,  some  caution  is  i 
site.  When  the  vomiting  is  very  obstinate,  and  especially  when  it  has 
oome  stercoraceouSf  there  ts  strong  evidence  that  the  peristaltic  moveme 
the  boweli^i  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  limits;  and  the  only  effect  of 
and  drastic  cathartics  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  existing  irrital 
inflammation,  and  still  further  to  aggravate  the  vomiting.  The  rev 
processes  which  nature  might  be  disposed  to  institute  may  thus 
interfered  with,  and  a  curable  case  rendered  incurable.  At  the  beginmn 
the  treatment,  active  purges  may  be  employed  j  but,  when  found  unauc 
fttl,  they  should  not  be  urged  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
T^Acing  aperient  medieiiieiBi  or  the  iaiine  oathariiofi,  gtveii  m  eaiftU  < 
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carbonic  acid  water,  should  be  preferred,  as  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
and  calcalated  to  dii-cct  downward  the  already  excited  peristaltic  action. 
Calomel  may  also  be  given  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses ;  as  it  is  often 
well  retained  by  the  stomach,  and,  if  it  do  not  purge,  may  produce  a  general 
mercurial  impression,  which  has  often  proved  highly  salutary  under  very  un- 
promising circumstances.  According  to  Burne,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
creasote  to  the  purgative  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  will  often 
enable  it  to  be  retained,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  rejected. 

During  the  above  treatment,  opiates  should  be  freely  used  to  allay  pain 
and  relax  spasm;  and  warm  fomentations  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found 
useful  auxiliaries.  Indeed,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that  further  at- 
tempts at  purgation  can  be  of  no  avail,  but  may  even  prove  injurious,  opium 
is  the  remedy  which  is  to  be  mainly  relied  on,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned. The  repeated  injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels,  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  as  recommended  in  obstinate  coses  of 
constipation  (see  page  639),  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  ob- 
struction consists  in  fecal  masses  or  other  concretions,  it  may  thus  be  loosened, 
broken  down,  and  gradually  brought  away;  if  in  intussusceptio  or  twisting  of 
the  bowel,  there  may  be  some  hope,  in  the  one  case,  of  pushing  up  the  inva- 
ginated  intestine  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  provided  adhesions  have  not 
been  formed,  and  in  the  other  of  untwisting  the  rotation  by  an  impulse  op- 
posite to  that  which  produced  it.  To  insure  its  full  effect,  however,  the  fluid 
should  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the 
bowel.  Even  the  ordinary  purgative  and  stimulant  injections  prove  much 
more  efficient  when  introduced  in  this  way.  Dr.  O'Beime  succeeded  in 
causing,  by  a  single  stimulating  injection  thrown  through  a  tube  passed  nine 
or  ten  inches  up  the  rectum,  the  breaking  up  and  discharge  of  a  great  fecal 
mass,  which  had  been  lod^sd  for  six  months  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
daring  that  period  had  resisted  purgatives,  and  numerous  enemata  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  passing  a  tube  through  the  sigmoid  flexure ; 
some  obstacle  to  its  passage  being  offered  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
mnus,  so  that  the  tube  often  curves  upon  itself,  and  forms  a  coil  in  the  rectum. 
This  difficulty  is  ascribed  by  0*Beime  to  a  contraction  which  he  supposes 
always  to  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
bowd,  and  to  relax  only  when  the  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  in  the  colon 
u  such  as  to  require  evacuadon ;  the  rectum  being,  in  his  opinion,  merely  an 
instrument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  feces,  and  not  a  reservoir  for  its  reception. 
To  overcome  this  constriction,  he  recommends  that  the  instrument  be  pressed 
steadily  against  it  with  considerable  force,  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger 
the  penetration  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum;  an  accident  which  has  happened 
from  the  incautious  use  of  bougies.  {New  Viewi  of  Defecation^  <£rc.)  Others 
consider  the  difficulty  as  resulting  from  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  or  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  bowel,  and  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bent 
director,  or  the  injection  of  some  water  through  the  tube  when  it  reaches  the 
carved  part,  so  as  to  distend  the  intestine,  and  keep  the  tube  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream. 

Tobacco  enemata  have  sometimes  been  found  effectual  in  very  threatening 
cases,  but  must  be  used  very  cautiously.  (See  jxige  625.)  Dr.  Alexander 
succeeded,  in  an  obstinate  case,  by  introducing  a  long  tube  into  the  rectum, 
throwing  up  through  this,  by  means  of  a  syringe  fitted  to  it,  more  than  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  then  withdrawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  so  as  to  hrijig 
atmoapheric  pr€»8ure  to  bear  upon  the  bowel,  (^Lond.  Med,  and  Phy^,  Journ.^ 
Dec,  1827.)    MetaUic  mercurf  has  by  its  great  weight  forced  obstructions 
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Mrhlch  have  resieted  other  means.     It  is  recommoBcled  in  the  quMHtiij  of  & 
•  pound  or  more,  given  in  doses  of  four  ounces  at  intervals  of  a  few  bours ;  bat 
it  should  be  employed  only  as  a  dernier  resort.     Void  water  thrown  upon  the 
extremities  and  abitomm  has  occasiionallj  pi'       '     ''    tual  in  obstinale 
Dr.  R.  II.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  suf  i  t  ovcreorain^  in 

obstrnetion  which  threatened  ?peedy  death,  by  fir^t  tluowiag  a  quart  of  iec- 
cold  water  into  the  rectum,  then  suspending  the  patient  by  his  feet  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chamber,  and  kneading  the  abdomen  with  cousidemble  force.  The 
feigns  of  obstruction  immediately  cea«tcd,  and  in  fifteen  mioutce  the  patient 
evacuated  the  injected  water  with  feculent  matter,  {Am.  Jaum,  0/ Med,  &i, 
N.  S.,  xvjii.  5470 

Kflforts  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  should  never  be  abandrmed  so  long  if 
Jife  continues-  If  one  measure  fail,  another  should  be  tried,  and  nothing  wbieli 
aflfords  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  should  be  neglected  j  for  succws 
has  often  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  pnictitioner,  in  these  caaes,  when  them 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  ground  for  hope.  When  the  strength  of  the  patient  be^ziitf 
to  fail,  it  should  be  supported  by  stimulants  aud  nutritious  food.  Wine-whey, 
ourbonate  of  ammonia,  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch,  animal  broths,  Ac*, 
may  be  employed.  Lime-water  and  milk,  in  t^raall  iind  frequently  repealed 
floses,  will  sometimes  lie  upon  the  stonKichj  when  other  nutriment  is  rejected.,  g 
Opiates  should  he  administered  throughout  the  eajie,  if  required  to  give  n^^^l 
or  produce  sleep.  In  low  states  of  the  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  tf^H 
purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna  and  jalap,  &c-p  prefer* 
ably  to  other  forms  of  cathartic  medicine.  In  those  cased  which  ran  on  far 
months,  it  will  be  nccejigary  to  watch  their  progress  carefnlly,  in  order  ta 
meet  any  offered  indication,  and  favour  the  nicupcralive  eflbrta  of  nature 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  particular  cases  of  obsirui 
Should  the  complaint  depend  upon  feces  or  concrctionii  lodged  in  tlm  noctn 
the  aid  of  the  finger  or  of  instruments  should  be  resorted  to.   (Sc' 
The  latter,  if  cautiously  used,  may  be  even  applied  to  simitar  obtoii  m.  .i-n^^  al 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure*     If  there  bo  reason  to  6iippoe9 
rhat  magnesia  has  concreted  in  the  bc^wels,  acidulims  liquids  should  be  given 
with  the  purgative.     When  the  obstruction  depends  on  stricture  of  the  ree- 
Tum,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  bougie,  unless  in  casea  of  scirrhus  orcancerr 
in  which  this  instrument  can  do  no  |[^o+jk1,  and  may  prove  injurious  by  tearing 
the  easily  lacerated  structure.     In  permanent  impediments  of  this  kind, 
best  plan  is  to  administer  frequently  small  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  ^ 
us  to  keep  the  passages  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  prevent  irritation,     IW 
use  of  laxative  mineral  waters  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  under  suob 
oircum stances,  in  alleviating  the  pains  and  protracting  the  life  of  the  pati    "" 
If  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  intussusceptio,  twiai 
of  the  bowel,  or  other  form  of  internal  strangulation,  there  may  ponibly, 
under  peculiar  oircumstttnce^,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  be  some  pro- 
priety in  opening  the  abdomen  and  removing  the  mechanical  impediment;  at 
least  the  quostiou  of  an  operation  may  be  entertained,     A  successful  case  of 
the  kind  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Eberle*8  Practice  0/  Medicine  (2d  ed.,  vol.  it 
p.  341),  quoted  from  HufelantVa  Jaurnal  for  February,  1820;  and  another 
is  recorded  in  the  Ed inburifh  Man th/t/  Retrospect 0/ the  Medical  Science*  (May, 
1849,  p.  121).    Many  cases  of  obstruction  from  disease  of  the  aigmoiti  flMran 
and  rectum  Hre  on  record,  in  which  the  de*iccnding  colon  was  5iic4»eesfiiUy  Offtmni 
by  an  incision  through  the  loins  or  in  the  groin.    Of  these  casea,8om'^  t        "     -.4 
unfavourably  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  others  in  the  .  a 

few  weeks  J  but,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  the  patients  8urviv«HJ  a  i^ag 
tk^  JDoanyeaienee  of  aa  artificial  aaMb    Xa  mmi^  ^kmt^m^ 
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Yourable  cases,  however,  death  ultimately  occurred,  either  from  a  closure  of 
the  artificial  opening,  or  from  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  which  the  obstruc- 
tion originated.  In  almost  all,  the  life  of  the  patient  was  prolonged  more  or 
less  by  the  operation."*" 


Article  ri. 

WORMS  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Five  different  species  of  worms  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  first 
briefly  describe  these  parasites,  then  give  some  observations  Aipon  the  sym- 
toms,  causes,  and  management  of  intestinal  worms  in  general,  and  lastly  treat 
of  what  is  peculiar,  in  these  respects,  to  each  species. 

1.  Ascarh  lumhricoides. — Round  worm, — This  worm  has  frequently  been 
called  lumbricvSf  or  in  the  plural  lumhriciy  from  a  supposed  identity  with  the 
common  earth-worm,  from  which,  however,  it  is  wholly  distinct.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  body,  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  generally  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish, 
or  pale-reddish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent  when  first  voided.  The 
head  is  at  the  slenderest  extremity,  and  is  distinguished  by  three  tubercles 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  alimentary  canal  is  distinct  ^m  the  general 
parietcs,  and  runs  from  the  mouth  near  one  end  of  the  worm,  to  the  anus 
near  the  other.  The  surface  exhibits  numerous  circular  fibres,  and  four  lon- 
gitudinal equidistant  lines,  the  former  indicating  the  course  of  the  muscles, 
the  latter  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  two  sexes  are  in  difi*eront  in- 
dividuals. The  male  is  smaller  and  much  less  abundant  than  the  female,  and 
has  its  tail  shortly  curved,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straightcr  and  thicker. 
The  latter  is  also  distinguished  by  a  constriction,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
vulva,  at  about  one- third  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  ex- 
ternal genitals  of  the  male  are  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

2.  Ascaris  vermtcularis, — Oxyurig  vermicuians.  Bremser. —  Thread-worm, 
— Seat-worm. — Maw-worm. — This  worm  is  most  commonly  designated  by  the 
plural  term  ascarides.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  intestinal  worms,  the  male 
not  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  female  being  about  five  lines  in  length.  It 
is  very  slender,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  small  piece  of  thread,  whence  one  of  its  names  was  derived.  The  head,  as 
in  the  former  species,  is  furnished  with  three  tubercles,  which  are  but  faintly 
marked,  and  the  body  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  tail,  which,  in  the 
female,  is  slender  and  pointed;  in  the  male,  somewhat  thicker,  obtuse,  and 
"spirally  inflected."  The  interior  structure  resembles  that  of  A.  lumbricoides. 

3.  Tn'cocephalus  ditfpar. — Long  thread -worm. — ^This  worm  is  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  anterior, 
constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  is  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  and  suddenly  swells  out  into  the  much  thicker  but 
shorter  posterior  portion.  Hence  the  names  tricocephalus  (from  ^tf ,  hair, 
and  xe^axtf,  head),  and  dispar,  unequal.  Like  the  two  preceding  worms,  this 
also  bus  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  and  the  different  sexes  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  digestive  tube,  commencing  in  a  small  orbicular  mouth,  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  animal  to  the  anus  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  being  straight  in  the  capillary  portion,  and  sacculated  in 

*  See  a  statement  by  C.  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Timet  and  Gaz.f  March, 
1852,  p.  802. 
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tlio  lartrer.  The  tnale^  wbich  is  geaerally  found  convoluted,  h  smftller  thm 
the  fejualc.  Tlie  former  has  at  the  posterior  ciLi^mitj  a  projecting  sheathed 
apiculum,  the  latter  a  furamen  which  serves  both  for  anus  and  vulra, 

4.  Tmtjt'a  solium. — Cfjmmmt  (npe'ivorm. — Lon^  Utpe^worm.^^'the  taeum 
varies  much  in  length,  being,  as  generally  found,  from  five  to  ten  feet  long, 
hut  sometimes  reaching  sixty,  and,  according  to  some  writ^jrs,  upwards  of  one 
hunilred  feet.  It  is  flat^  aixd  where  largest,  three  or  four  lines  brnad,  bat 
tapers  gradually  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  slender  and  thread* 
like.  The  body  consists  of  numerous  segments,  which  are  most  distinct  at  a 
distance  from  the  head,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  worm,  are  longer  than 
they  are  broad,  resemhliug  when  separated  the  seeds  of  a  gourd,  whence  the 
animal  has  sometimes  been  colled  Tmnta  cuf^urhkina^  or  ^urdii^orm.  The 
head  is  small  and  flattish,  having  a  projecting  papilla  in  the  centre,  furnished 
with  a  double  circle  of  hooks,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting,  and 
surrounded  by  four  eijuidistaixt  circular  somewhat  raised  disks,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mouths,  but  in  fact  appear  to  be 
suckers,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  the  surface?  of  the 
bowel.  From  these  run  two  parallel  canals,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  mar« 
gin  of  the  segments,  from  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other^  being  oon^ 
nected  by  numerous  transveri*e  vessels.  These  cjinals  are  not  distinct  from 
the  body,  but  merely  passages  eiccavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  parenchynjalous 
tissue  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  differ  materially  in  character  from  thD 
digestive  tube  of  the  three  species  before  descnbcd*  Kach  joint  has  a  mar- 
ginal foramen  in  the  centre  of  a  prominent  papilla j  and  the  foramina  occur 
alternately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  animal.  These  lateral  pores  are  eon- 
nected  by  a  duct  with  an  ovarium,  occupying  the  centre  of  each  segment  j 
and  the  ova,  as  they  escape,  are  suppr>sed  to  be  fertilized  by  a  fluid  derived 
from  a  vcsiele,  the  duct  of  whicli  opens  at  the  same  point  as  that  from  the 
ovtuy ;  so  that  in  this  worm  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  contained  in  tlid 
same  individuaL 

5 .  Bo fh rio*:eph ahi^  ht ua  —  Tn: n hi  fnJa . — Broafl  iafie- worm ,  — ^Th e  botly  of 
this  worm  is  also  long  and  flat,  but  is  broader  than  that  of  the  tjcnta,  being 
from  four  to  ten  lines  in  brea^Ith,  It  is  dii>tinguished  also  by  the  i^hape  of 
the  segments,  which  arc  broader  than  they  are  long;  by  the  form  of  the  bead, 
which  is  small,  elongated,  without  the  hooks  and  the  four  circular  disks  or 
suckers  of  taoniaj  and  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  longitudinal  fossa  oq  each 
side  (whence  Bothrioctphnfnx  from  fio&ptw,  a  fossa  or  ditch,  and  ]cft<^iij,  head); 
and  by  having  for  mouth  a  singtc  minute  pore  in  the  centre  between  tbo  foaav, 
or  else  two  pores,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  lobe.  The  foramina  auppoeed 
to  be  the  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  ova,  arc  situated  not  on  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  segments  alternately  as  in  the  taooia,  but  in  a  single  row,  each 
Fcgment  having  one  pore  in  its  centre.  The  digestive  tube  is  arranged  aa  in 
the  preceding  species,  being  a  mere  excavation  in  the  parenchymatous  sub- 
fitance  of  the  animal,  without  a  distinct  coating.  The  bothrioccphalus  is  aaid 
to  be  somewhat  less  oparjuo  than  the  t^nla^  and^  when  kept  in  alcohol^  has  a 
somewhat  opaline  appearance. 

The  above  descriptions  are  condensedi  with  some  modifioattons,  from  tl 
by  Dr.  Farre,  in  Tweedie's  Sj/sttm  of  Practiral  Medicine.     Other  aniniJ 
besides  those  described  are  sometimes  found  in  the  human  intestines,  but  d< 
peculiar  to  this  situation.     The  eggs,  larvae,  or  young  of  various  iDseet^^ 
%forms,  lizards,  and  serpents,  have  been  taken  in  with  the  food  or  drink,  or 
have  crept  into  the  mouth   or  anus  during  sleep,  and,  having  undergone  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  developemeot  in  the  alimentary  canal,  have  pr^uoed 
deraogemouts  of  healthy  sometimes  long  continued,  and  of  the  most 
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character.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  ia  medical  journals, 
or  other  periodicals;  and,  much  allowance  heing  made  for  exaggeration, 
enough  remains  to  justify  the  ahove  statement.  Among  the  animals  particu- 
krlj  enumerated  are  Oord%u$  aquaticuSf  or  horse-hair  worm,  different  species 
of  Ilirwio,  or  leech,  different  species  of  Mnitcay  or  fly,  Phalasna  ping^iinaliSf 
Triton  palustrtn,  and  Lacerta  aguatica.  (Good,  Stwiy  of  Medicine.)  But 
none  of  these  produce  symptoms  hy  which  they  could  be  respectively  charao- 
lerized.  Their  effidcts  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  proper  parasites 
ni  the  bowels,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 

General  Observations, 

S*/mp(om8, — ^In  consequence  of  their  movements,  the  interruption  they 
offer  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  probably  other  modes 
of  irritation,  worms  very  generally  occasion  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, sometimes  spasmodic,  sometimes  described  as  gnawing  or  biting,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  a  vague  indescribable  character,  and  yet  very  distressing. 
Sympathetic  with  this  is  a  sensation  of  itching  at  the  anus  and  at  the  nos- 
trils, producing  a  disposition  to  scratch  the  fundament,  and  to  pick  the  nose, 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  verminous  affection.  The  bowels  are 
often  disordered,  being  sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  relaxed,  with 
occasional  tenesmus,  and  mucous  or  bloody  discharges  as  in  dysentery.  The 
mucus  is  sometimes  in  shreds  or  flakes,  which  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken 
for  fragments  of  the  partially  digested  worms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  por- 
tions of  undigested  food  to  pass  with  the  feces.  The  appetite  is  exceedingly 
variable,  in  some  cases  natural,  in  others  deficient,  craving,  or  depraved,  one 
condition  not  unfrequently  alternating  with  another.  The  belly  is  often 
fwoUen,  hard,  and  tympanitic,  the  breath  heavy  or  fetid,  and  the  tongue 
fbrred,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Swellings  of 
the  upper  lip,  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  disposition  to  grind  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  are  other  characteristic  symptoms. 

But  the  effects  often  extend  beyond  the  alimentary  canal,  and  various  de- 
rangements of  health  are  experienced  in  consequence  either  of  the  direct  irri- 
tation of  the  worms,  or  of  the  disordered  digestion  which  they  occasion.  Among 
the  most  common  of  these  are  nervous  affections ;  such  as  fretfulncss,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  wakefiilness  or  somnolence,  disturbed  sleep,  sudden  starting 
out  of  sleep  as  if  from  fright,  vertigo,  headache,  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
eyelids,  dilated  pupils,  perverted  vision,  temporary  blindness,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  partial  deafness.  Qeneral  convulsions  are  not  unfrequent  in  children, 
and  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  hydrocephalus  have  been  ascribed 
to  worms,  and  have  ceased  on  their  expulsion.  Cases  of  chorea,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  and  even  insanity  have  been  referred  with  apparent  reason 
to  the  same  cause.  In  addition  to  these  affections,  may  be  mentioned  obsti- 
nate cough,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  dyspnoea,  palpitations,  hysteria,  menorrhagia, 
and  a  general  cachectic  state  of  system,  marked  by  a  languid  circulation,  a 
pale  or  sallow  skin,  sunken  eyes,  a  livid  circle  about  the  eyelids,  and  general 
emaciation,  or  oedema.  A  febrile  condition  occasionally  accompanies  worms, 
with  daily  exacerbations  and  remissions,  a  tumid  abdomen,  offensive  breath, 
and  frequently  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression.  The  name  of  worm  /ever 
by  which  it  has  been  called  indicates  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  its  origin. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  worms  are  capable  of  producing  it;  but  any 
other  cause  which  induces  protracted  intestinal  irritation,  with  disordered 
digestion,  may  have  the  same  effect;  and  there  is  no  such  necessary  connexion 
between  the  fever  and  the  worms  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name. 

As  to  many  of  the  above  disordered  conditioDSy  it  is  often  impoflsible  to  say 
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wb ether  they  bear  to  the  worms  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect^  and  9ometini«iflfl 
whether  the  connexion  may  not  be  a  mere  eoiocidence*     That  worms  ant^^ 
sometimes  the  cause,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  frequently  observed  fnct,  that 
all  the  phenomena  vanish  wben  they  are  removed.     Again,  it  ii  well  knowu 
that  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility  fiivour  tbe  production  of  worms; 
and  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  developement  of  these  parasites  are 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  various  derangements  by  their  direct  action^  whoHj 
independent  of  the  worms ;  so  that  tbe  two  may  coexist  without  any  neces- 
sary connexion  as  cause  and  effect.     Persons  in  apparently  perfect  health  ar* 
ocoasioually  affected  with  worms,  which  give  no  signs  of  their  existence  until.       ' 
they  are  ohservetl  in  the  ordinary  passages,  or  are  expelled  during  some  ucuto        * 
attack  of  disease,  either  by  the  medicines  employed,  or  the  influence  of  the 
disease  itself;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  worms,  in  the  bowels  of 
individuals  after  death,  who  have  evinced  no  signs  of  them  during  life.    Hcnee 
some  bave  inferred  that  they  are  generally  if  not  always  harmless,  and  per- 
sons bave  even  gone  flo  far  as  to  maintain  that  they  perform  a  useful  othoe, 
being  intended  as  scavengers  to  clear  off  tbe  noxious  matters  contained  in  tb»^^ 
bowels.     But  these  opini(>ns  are  opposed  to  general  experience  ;  and,  thouglHl 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  disturb  tbe  system  of  a  perfectly  healthy  indiridn«l|^^ 
supposed  to  bo  affected  with  worms,  by  active  measures  for  their  expulsion;        ^ 
yat,  when  associated  with  derangement  of  health,  whether  as  cause  or  effect, 
they  shonld  always  engage  attention,  and  he  removed  if  possible;  as  their  re* 
moval,  under  such  circumstances,  is  often  followed  by  tbe  best  results.  ,^^^ 

ApptmroiU'fR  after  dettlh. — Worms  are  very  rarely  fatal  j  but  nppnrtunitio^^H 
are  often  afforded,  in  cases  of  death  from  otbcr  causes,  to  observe  tbe  patho-        ^ 
logical  changes  they  produce  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.     These  are  very        ' 
slight,  consii^ting  chiefly  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  with  occasionnlly  an  increased 
vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.     It  has  been  supposed  that  worms  art 
capable  of  piercing  the  intestine,  and  escaping  through  its  parietes;  as  they 
have  sometimes  heeu  found  engaged  in  small  openings  in  the  coats  of  the  all 
mentary  canal,  and  even  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity,     15ut  there  is  cti 
reason  to  believe  that  the  openings  were  tbe  result  of  previous  ulccnition, 
of  changes  after  death,  as  in  an  instance  in  which  great  numbers  were  ol 
served  to  bave  escaped  through  holes  in  tbe  stomach,  whieb  may  have 
produced  by  a  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     Worms  have  ml 
been  discharged  with  pus  from  external  abscesses  connected  with  the  bowcli| 
but  it  is  mnst  probable  that  tbe  infJammatinn  which  gave  rise  to  the  ulrers* 
tive  and  suppurative  processes  had  some  other  origin  than  the  irritation  of 
the  worms.    Tbe  tric^jcephalus,  however,  appears  to  bave  the  power  of  insert^ 
ing  its  capillary  head  into  tbe  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  caecum  was  found  perforated  as  if  with  a  numi 
of  pin  holes,  and  the  lining  membrane  much  eroded  by  worms  of  thie 
(Brooks,  quoted  by  Farre,  in  Twrrjiir's  Systrm  of  Pract,  Afed,) 

Vau$e^. — ^Tbe  origin  of  intestinal  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con 
troversy.     The  ditUculty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  their  presence  in  the 
alimentary  canal  has  led  some   to   the  notion  of  spontaneous  or  equivood 
generation;  but,  before  a  mode  of  production  so  contrary  to  the  general  eoanB 
of  nature  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  their  origin  from  m 
parent  animul  is  quite  impossible.     This  subject  has  been  Already  sufficient^ 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  to  which  tbe  reader  is  referred,  (r 
pa^  133.)     The  conelubion  there  come  to  is,  that  these  puTasitea  obey 
general  laws  of  animal  nature,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  their  geneniiian,  es 
that  of  their  developemeut  tind  growth* 

It  is  probable  that  the  ova,  received  iuta  the  alimentary  canal,  are 


insert^ . 

lae««M 

genui^H 
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of  dcvelopeincnt  in  a  bealtby  state  of  this  stnictare,  as  worms  are  sometimes 
found  io  individuals  who  are  apparently  quite  free  from  disease;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  certain  that  their  growth  is  favoured  by  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  particularly  by  a  feeble  or  disordered  state  of 
digestion.  Ilenoe,  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  of  scrofulous  tendency,  and 
of  general  deprav^  health,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them.  It  is  supposed 
that  an  excess  of  food  over  the  powers  of  digestion  is  favourable  to  their 
growth.  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  has,  therefore,  the  same  effect 
as  defective  digestion.  The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  also  predisposes  to 
worms,  such  as  crude  vegetables,  unripe  fruits,  and  indigestible  substances  in 
general.  Bad  bread,  spoiled  cheese  and  meats,  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals, 
and  the  use  of  bad  water  as  drink,  are  fruitful  sources  of  verminous  affections. 
It  is  si^id  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  occur  epidemically ;  but  the  probability 
isy  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  close  examination  might  trace  their 
origin  to  some  impropriety  of  diet  affecting  great  numbers  of  individuals ;  and 
the  same  remark  is  perhaps  applicable  to  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  some 
regions  of  country  are  much  more  subject  to  worms  than  others.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  favour 
the  production  of  worms ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  moist  countries,  and  during  a  long  prevalence  of  warm  damp  weather. 
Children,  after  weaning,  and  up  to  about  the  age  of  puberty,  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  with  worms  than  either  very  young  infant»  or  adults,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  is  often  ill  adapted  to  their  yet 
immature  powers  of  digestion. 

Treatment. — Two  indications  are  presented,  Jirstf  to  expel  the  worms  from 
the  bowels,  and,  Kcondly^  to  prevent  their  reproduction. 

^he  first  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  active  purgatives,  which  expel  them 
by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement,  or  by  anthelmintic  medicines,  which 
favour  their  expulsion  through  the  ordinary  contraction  Of  the  bowels,  by 
rendering  them  less  able  or  less  disposed  to  resist  this  contraction.  But  a 
more  effectual  plan  is  to  combine  these  two  modes,  thus  at  the  same  time 
bringing  a  greater  force  to  bear  upon  the  worms,  and  diminishing  their  pow- 
ers of  resistance.  The  purgatives  and  anthelmintics  may  be  given  conjointly; 
or  the  latter  may  be  administered  night  and  morning  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
followed  by  the  former. 

Anthelmintics  are  medicines  which  prove  disagreeable  to  the  worms,  and 
thereby  dispose  them  to  leave  the  bowels,  or  so  debilitate  them  as  to  disable 
them  from  maintaining  their  position,  or  destroy  their  life,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  the  expulsive  powers  of  the  intestines,  or  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach.  They  may  produce  these  effects  by  acting  on  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  worm,  as  medicines  and  poisons  act  on  the  human  system,  or  by  mechan- 
ically bruising  or  wounding  it  Among  those  which  operate  in  the  former 
method  may  be  mentioned  pink-root j  cuedarack,  the  hark  of  And ir a  inermis^ 
male  ferny  the  hark  of  pomegranate  root^  koontOy  walnut-rindy  common  saU^ 
camphor,  various  hitters^  and  numerous  substances  characterized  by  contain- 
ing a  strongly  odorous  or  highly  stimulating  volatile  oil,  as  turpentine,  copaiha, 
Mvitte,  chen<ypodium  or  American  wormteed,  temen  aantohicx  or  European 
wormsfcdf  tansy,  rue,  wormwood,  garlic,  and  auafetida.  Several  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  themselves  are  still  more  efficacious,  especially  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  that  of  chenopodium.  Electricity  passed  through  the  bowels,  in  suc- 
cessive and  somewhat  violent  shocks,  has  been  supposed  to  injure  or  kill  the 
worms,  and  favour  their  expulsion  by  cathartics.  The  mechanical  anthelmin- 
tics are  chiefly  cowhage,  which  wounds  and  sometimes  destroys  the  worms  by 
the  sharp  bristles  of  its  podsi  and  the  powder  qfHn^  or  of  cine. which  braises 
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or  scratehes  them  by  its  angular  particles.  Metallic  mercur^j  which  hu 
been  recommeDded  in  worms,  undoubtedly  operates  by  its  great  weight.  The 
fixed  oils  are  thought  by  some  to  act  as  anthelmintics  by  covering  the  snrfiMe 
of  the  worm,  and  thus  dosing  its  respiratory  pores  against  the  entrance  of  air. 

In  the  choice  of  purgatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  anthelmintie 
properties.  Thus,  calomel  is  a  powerful  vermifuge,  much  more  so  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  its  mere  cathartic  power.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  proves  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  the  worm  by  the 
acrid  property  of  the  bile  which  it  causes  to  be  secreted.  Aloe^  is  also  thought 
to  possess  vcrtnifage  properties,  independently  of  its  purgative  action,  owing 
to  its  intense  bitterness;  this  property  being  considered  by  some  as  extremely 
offensive  to  worms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colocynth.  If  there  is  truth  in 
the  supposition  before  alluded  to,  of  the  suffocating  action  of  fixed  oils  on  the 
worms,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  these  oils  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  castor  oil  and  olive  oU 
ought  to  be  efficacious  anthelmintics.  The  oil  of  turpentine  in  very  large 
doses,  and  the  Lark  of  pomegranate  rooty  unite  purgative  and  anthelmintie 
powers.  Considered  independently  of  anthelmintic  properties,  those  cathar- 
tics are  the  most  powerfully  vermifuge  which  act  with  greatest  energy  on  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels.  Senna,  jalap,  scammony,  aloes,  black  hellebore, 
cevadilla,  colocynth,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elaterium  have  been  used,  va- 
riously combined;  and  in  various  modes  of  preparation ;  but,  except  in  very 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  proper  anthelmintics,  with  the  less 
violent  of  these  cathartics,  than  to  endanger  inflammation  of  the  bowels^  or 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  by  a  resort  to  the  most  energedo. 

To  meet  the  second  indication^  that,  namely,  of  preventing  the  reproduction 
of  the  worms  when  once  destroyed  or  evacuated,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  food  and  drink  of  the  patient,  and,  if  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  promote 
that  function  by  tonic  medicines,  exercise,  and  other  suitable  measures.  Ex- 
cess in  eating,  indigestible  substances,  unwholesome  food  of  all  kinds,  and 
unwholesome  drinks  should  be  avoided.  Of  the  tonics,  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  probably  the  most  efficacious ;  though  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo. 
The  bitters  in  which  the  tonic  principle  is  associated  with  an  anthelmintie 
volatile  oil,  as  wormwood,  tansy,  and  rue,  were  formerly  much  used,  and  are 
probably  not  without  a  peculiar  efficacy.  When  there  is  acid  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  lime-water,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  may  be  usefully  asso- 
eiated  with  the  bitters.  The  rules  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia 
may  be  considered  as  in  force  in  the  present  case.  Very  often,  however, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  all  unpleasant  symptonus  eease,  and  no  further 
treatment  is  necessary. 

1.  Round  Worm. — Ascaris  lumbricoides. — The  round  worm  generally 
inhabits  the  small  intestines;  but  not  unfrequently  makes  its  way  upward 
into  the  stomach,  or  downward  into  the  rectum ;  and  sometimes  escapes  from 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  anus.  It  occasionally  enters 
other  passages  which  communicate  with  that  canal ;  having  been  found  in 
the  posterior  nares,  the  trachea,  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  and  the 
gall-bladder.  It  is  sometimes  solitary  ^  but  more  generally  in  consideraUe 
numbers ;  and  two  hundred  have  been  known  to  pass  ft^m  one  patient  in  a 
week.  The  worm  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  intestinal  mucus,  which  is 
usually  copious  where  these  parasites  exist.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
children,  occasionally  in  adults,  and  seldom  in  old  persons.  Of  all  the  differ- 
ent worms  that  infest  the  bowels,  this  is  usually  considered  as  by  far  the 
most  common^  and  certainly  is  so  with  the  exception  of  the  tnoooephalus. 
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The  Bymptoms  are  those  already  ennmerated  as  resalting  from  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  most  characteristic  Bigati  are  perhaps  a  tumid  ahdo- 
men,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  depraved  appetite,  picking  of  the  nose,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep.  When  these  worms  exist  in  the  stomach, 
they  occasion  peculiar  deranged  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea, 
and  frequent  retching,  and  motions  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  if  he  were 
choking  from  something  in  the  throat,  produced  probably  by  attempts  of  the 
worm  to  enter  the  oesophagus,  or  by  its  actual  presence  in  that  tube.  When 
these  motions  occur  in  an  infant,  the  round  worm  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
in  the  stomach.  But  the  only  certain  proof  that  a  patient  is,  or  has  been 
labouring  under  this  worm,  is  the  sight  of  it  after  it  has  passed  from  the 
bowels,  or  been  discharged  from  the  stomach.  It  sometimes  comes  away 
spontaneously  from  the  anus,  and  is  not  unfrequently  evacuated  with  the 
feces,  thus  affording  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  general  course  of  treatment  for  worms  already  described  is  applicable 
to  this  species.  A  good  remedy  at  the  commencement,  and  one  which  will 
alone,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  produce  an  evacuation  of  the  worms,  ii 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  pink-root,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  correct  the 
griping  property  of  the  cathartic,  manna  to  cover  the  taste,  and  fennel-seed 
or  other  aromatic  to  correct  the  flavour,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  accept- 
able to  the  stomach.  'This  infusion  may  be  given  in  a  small  dose  once  or 
twice  a  day,  so  as  to  produce  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  twenty- four 
hours,  and  may  be  continued  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  a  longer  period,  if  necessary,  and  it  do  not  too  much  debilitate  the 
patient.*  A  little  savine  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
infusion,  in  obstinate  cases.  Another  good  preparation  is  the  ofi^inal  fluid 
extract  of  spigelia  and  senna,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  givj^n  to  a  child 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  repeated  as  above. 

If  evidences  of  deranged  biliary  secretion  are  presented,  or  the  bowels  are  too 
irritable  for  the  use  of  the  above  infusion,  or  if  the  infusion  has  failed,  or  any 
difficulty  exists  in  the  way  of  its  exhibition,  calomel  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously resorted  to.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  efficaeioas  anthelmintics, 
and  has  the  great  advantage,  in  the  cases  of  children,  of  easy  administration. 
It  is  best  given  in  connexion  with  powdered  spigelia,  and  followed  at  a  proper 
interval  by  castor  oil.  To  a  child  four  grains  of  calomel  and  sixteen  of 
spigelia  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  dose  of  eastor  oil  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  required,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  In  adults,  the  calomel  and  pink-root  may  be 
associated  with  some  quicker  cathartic,  as  jalap,  scammony,  or  compound 
extract  of  colocynth. 

Another  plan  is  to  administer,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  successive 
days,  a  dose  of  some  anthelmintic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
or  other  cathartic,  to  expel  the  debilitated  or  dead  worms.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  half  a  fluidounce  or  a  fluidounce  of  the  officinal  infusion 
of  pink-root^  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder;  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains  of  powdered  womueed  (chen^xtdium),  or  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the 
volatile  oil ;  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  (urperUine;  or  a  drachm 
of  an  electuary  made  by  incorporating  the  briaties  of  cowhftffe  with  syrup  (^ 
molasses,  may  be  employed.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
stomachic  worms,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadel- 
phia.    In  our  Southern  States,  where  the  pride  of  China  (^McHa  Azedarach) 

*  R. — SennsB,  Spigelin,  U  J^ ;  MagnerioD  Salpbat  ^ij ;  MannsB  Jj  *  Fo&nieuli  ^ ; 
Aqa»  ferrent.  Qj.  To  be  raaoerated  for  two  hoars  in  a  covared  veasoL  Do8e»  for  a 
child  two  years  old,  about  f ^ss ;  for  an  adult  f  Jiy  or  f ^iv. 
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grows,  tho  bark  of  the  root  of  that  tree  (Azet^arach,  U.  80  ia  much  entplnj«d. 
l^iVjur  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  are  boiled  with  two  pints  of  water  down  to  one, 
Kand  a  tablespoonful  is  given  to  a  child  for  a  dose.     The  cedar  applr,  au  ex- 
rcrescence  upon  the  branches  of  the  Juniperus  Vir^iniana,  or   common  red 
cedar,  hjis  l>een  highly  reeniniueuded,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  ^rraiw 
of  the  powder,  repeated  as  above  mentioned,  and  will  often  prove  fffecluaL 
The  above  ontbeiraintica  may  be  employed  successively,  one  of  them  some- 
times succeeding  when  another  has  fitiled* 

In  Bcrvoufi  case^^  advantage  may  reault  from  combining  ass&fetida,  garlic,  or 
valerian  with  the  more  decided  sintUelmintics.  When  the  digestion  is  feeble, 
the  vegetable  bitters,  or  chalybeate  preparationa  should  be  employed  in  a 
similar  connexion^  and,  in  ca^^es  of  the  extstence  of  tin  excesii  of  acid  in  the 
£tomueh  or  boweldi  aniucids  should  also  be  added.  These  diferent  reiuedlffl 
may  be  combined  in  tho  liquid  form,  in  that  of  powder,  electuary,  or  piili  to 
suit  tho  viewa  of  the  practitioner,  or  the  convenience  of  the  patient.  Caro 
must  bo  taken,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  to  provide  against  their 
reproduction,  as  directed  in  page  654. 

2.  Thbead-worm. — A»*-a7^de$. — Maw^worm, — AscarU vermiculark^ — ^Tfce 

pecuhar  seat  of  ascaridea  is  the  rectum;  but  they  sometimes  also  inhabit  t 

colon,  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  stomach,  and  to  f 

derived  from  this  circumstance  their  mime  of  mnw-w&rm;  though  Dr. 

ascribes  the  origin  of  this  name  rather  to  the  disagreeable  sensations 

produce  in  tht3  stomach,  from  sympathy  with  the  rectum,  than  to  their  acb 

presence  in  the  former  viscus.    In  the  female  they  sometimes  enter  the  vagina, 

giving  rise  to  severe  irritation  and  intense  itx'hing,  and  even  to  s}mptoms  of 

.  nymphomania.     They  are  usually  in  great  numberi^,  and  multiply  very  rapidly. 

Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  them;  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  children. 

Their  characteristic  symptom  is  an  itching  sensation  at  the  anus,  which  ii 

often  distressing  and  almost  insupportable,  esijocially  in  the  evening,  and  after 

•the  patient  has  become  warm  in  bed.    Tenesmus,  mucous  or  bloody  dischargee, 

«nd  small  tumours  about  the  anus  are  also  among  their  effects.     These  local 

symptoms  are  in  some  tase  all  that  are  exhibited  j  but  the  general  denmge- 

Dients  which  have  before  been  described  as  produced  by  worms,  may  proc^ 

[  mlso  from  this  species.     Disorder  of  the  nervous  system  ia  eepecially  aplj 

occur,  from  the  intense  local  irritation  ooeaaioned  by  the  movementa  of  I 

worms;  and  this  disorder  amounts  sometimes  in  children  to  general  cod? 

£ions.     But  this  irritation  of  the  anus  may  proceed  from  other  causes,  atid 

the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  is  aflbrded 

by  their  occasional  appearance  upon  the  bed-clothes^  or  in  the  stcKtls.     They 

not  un frequently  make  their  way  out  of  the  rectum  during  the  night,  and  may 

be  seen  upon  the  sheets  in  the  morning;  and  are  sometimes  disc h urged  in  coo- 

I  fiiderable  numbers,  either  mixed  with  the  feces,  or  enveloped  in   mueua,  er 

clustered  together  in  the  form  of  a  ball.     It  is  extremely  difficult  eumpletdy 

to  dislodge  them  from  the  bowels;  for,  however  great  the  numbers  ovaeoaledp 

or  the  temporary  relief  obtained,  a  few  generally  remain, and,  by  tV--^  ^  .rn-^liy 

I  of  their  propagation,  reproduce  ail  the  original  symptoms.     Thoi  l^ 

Uive  of  great  inconvenience,  and  even  suffering,  they  may  exist  for  ki^avi^  jcims 

I  without  serious  injury  to  the  healthy  and  have  been  known  to  continue  throag^ 

almost  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  without  reason  to  suppose  that  iht^y  jiad  m 

'  any  degree  shortened  it.  (Heberden,  Tranx.  of  die  Vvl,  of  Ph^$,,  L^tmLf  L  M») 

Treatmettt. — Medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  are  ofittallT  less  efiicaolaai  ii 

this  than  the  other  species  of  worms.     TAe  most  aucceselm  plmn  is  to  addiea 

^-the  remedies  immediately  to  the  rectum,  and,  having  weakened  or  deetrof  "^ 

L-the  worms  by  anthelmintic  cnemata^  then  to  procure  their  expubion  by  aii 
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ties  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  thrown  into  the  bowels.  The  substances 
most  advantageously  employed  in  enemata,  are  oil  of  turpentine,  aloes,  com- 
mon salt,  decoction  of  rue  or  wormwood,  infusion  of  tobacco,  sulphuretted 
waters,  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  soda, 
and  vinegar.  Oreat  advantage  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  an  infusion  of 
Quassia  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  four  fluidounces  of  water. 
(^GiJtz.  de$  HapUaux,  Sept.  1846.)  Some  one  of  these,  or  some  combination 
of  them,  should  be  injected  daily,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
after  several  days  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  aloes,  or  other 
brisk  cathartic.  A  dose  of  sulphur,  tdken  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
has  been  found  very  useful.  Advantage^has  also  been  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction into  the  rectum  of  a  bougie  smeared  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  of  a 
candle  or  piece  of  fat  pork  tied  to  a  string,  which,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time,  is  withdrawn  with  the  worms  adhering  to  it.  In 
adults,  much  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  greased  finger  employed 
in  like  manner.  Injections  of  olive  oil  or  other  mild  fixed  oil,  and  the  exter- 
nal application  of  crcasote  incorporated  with  some  unctuous  matter,  have  been 
recommended  as  palliative  measures.  The  frequent  local  use  of  cold  water 
also  allays  the  itching.  It  is  advised  to  avoid  exposure  to  heat,  or  the  use  of 
stimulating  articles  of  food.  When  the  worms  have  found  their  way  into  the 
vagina,  injections  of  cold  water  with  vinegar  are  recommended  by  Bremser. 
The  general  health  should  be  attended  to  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  worms.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  change  of  system  which  takes  place  at  puberty  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  existence  of  these  worms,  which  often  cease  to  appear  after  that  period. 

3.  Long  Thread- worm. — Tricocephalus  ditpar, — This  worm  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  csBcum  or  other  part  of  the  colon,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  small  intestines,  either  loose,  or  with  its  anterior  capillary  portion  in- 
serted into  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often  observed,  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly,  by  accident  or  from 
some  acute  disease,  and  who  have  exhibited  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
during  life.  The  tricocephalus  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  worm  in  Uer- 
many,  in  the  year  1760,  and  has  since  generally  been  considered  as  very  rare. 
The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  very  common,  perhaps  the  most 
so  of  all  the  intestinal  parasites ;  but  has  escaped  notice  in  consequence  of  its 
minuteness,  or  been  confounded  with  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  It  is  stated 
in  the  London  Medido-Chirurgical  Transactions  (vol:  xxii.  p.  285),  that,  in 
the  London  Hospital,  during  one  winter,  this  worm  was  found  in  almost  all 
the  bodies  carefully  examined,  whether  of  persons  destroyed  by  injuries,  or 
of  those  who  had  died  of  disease.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any 
peculiar  symptoms  which  indicate  its  existence,  or  that  any  special  course 
of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued.  Should  the  ordinary  signs  of  worms  be  pre- 
sent, the  remedies  adapted  to  the  round  worm  may  be  employed. 

4.  Common  Tape- worm. — Tasnia  solum. — Broad  Tape- worm. — Both* 
rxocephalus  lalus. — Tasnia  2ato.-— Between  these  two  worms  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  difference  in  their  habits,  residence,  symptoms,  or  treatment,  as  to 
require  a  distinct  practical  consideration.  The  following  observations  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  both  kinds.  The  bothriocephalus,  or 
broad  tape-worm,  is  said  to  be  found  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  and  Russui,  or  in  individuals  who  have  been  in  those  regions ; 
the  taenia,  or  common  tape- worm,  is  met  with  everywhere. 

They  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  intestines;  and  are  often  solitary,  but  some- 
times also  in  numbers,  though  less  numerous  than  tbe  other  intestinal  worms. 
They  occur  during  childhood,  but  more  frequently  after  puberty,  and  are 
very  rare  in  old  age.     Females  are  more  subject  to  them  than  males.     They 
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are  raucli  moro  comman  in  some  countries  llian  in  otliers,  and  are  cowpura- 
'tively  rare  in  the  United  Statea,  at  least  within  tlie  limits  of  my  observation. 
i  Perhaps  this  result  may  be  ascribed  lo  tbe  abundance  of  wholesome  food 
within  reach  of  everybody  in  this  country*     Tupe-worxns  often  exist  in  large 
[  snd  tangled  bun  dies,  so  ns  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  intestiTjal  functions- 
It  18  affirmed  that  the  taenia  and  bofhrioeephalus  cannot  propagate  in  Ae 
bntnan  intestines  through  thei^  ^^f^^)  ^^^  require  to  be  transplanted  to  an* 
I'  other  animftl  in  order  to  become  reproductive;  bo  that,  if  the  worm  can  be 
wholly  expelled^  there  is  no  danger  of  an  increase  from  its  egg^  depofiited  in 
the  bowels.   (See  Anhives  Ghi,^  4e  »^r.,  xxix.  ^Od.) 

St/niptoniif. — In  some  instances,  the  tape- worm  has  long  existed  in  the 
bowels  without  prodacing  any  very  prominent  symptoms;  but  it  f^eneraUy 
rHfcasiona  great  discomfort^  and  sometimes  materially  deranges  the  healtb. 
There  is  not  often  perhaps  very  acute  pain;  but  the  sensations  experienced 
are  FCiireeiy  less  distressing  than  pain,  and  arc  often  attended  with  great  de- 
pression ot  spirits  or  irritability  of  temper.  These  sensations  are  referre^l  to 
the  movements  of  the  worm.  Professor  Wawruch,  of  Vienna,  who  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  had  witnessed  200  caiH?8  of  tape- worm,  give*  the  fol- 
lowing f-uramary  of  the  symptoms: — Dull  pain  in  the  forehead;  giddineas; 
buzzing  in  the  ears;  dulness  of  the  eyeSf  which  are  surrounded  by  a  dark 
circle;  edematous  eyelids;  dilated  pupils;  frer^uent  and  spasmodic  movemeDta 
of  the  eyes;  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  face;  paleness  of  the  lips; 
peculiar  movements  of  the  nose  and  mouth;  emaciation;  alterraite  loss  and 
excess  of  appetite;  cravings  for  particular  articles  of  fowl;  offensive  breath; 
furred  tongue;  spitting  and  vonjiting  of  I  bin  mucus  in  the  mornings;  itch* 
*  hig  at  the  nose,  anus,  and  vulva;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  especially  during 
sleep;  con*.trintion  of  the  *hrout ;  swelling  of  the  belly;  gurgling,  shooting 
pains,  and  a  sense  of  pinching  about  the  umbilicus;  a  feeling  in  the  morning 
as  of  a  foreign  body  moving  in  the  bowels;  nmeiioration  of  all  the  symptoms 
under  the  ui^e  of  farinaceous  food,  hot  hrend,  and  coffee;  finally,  deprc«sioii 
of  spirits,  and  a  train  of  nervous  derangements  in  protracted  C4ises.  {AfKhtve$ 
Glnirah'»,  4e  s^r.,  i.  208,  from  OcuterruL  Med.  Jahrbuch,  1841,  No.  2,) 
Sometimes  the  nervous  <listurbance  amounts  to  convulsive  movcmeniSi  of  an 
epileptiform  or  hysterical  character,  and  when  these  occur  in  a  man^  with 
signs  of  abdominal  disorder,  the  poj^sible  existence  of  the  worm  should  be 
sa.-^pected,  and  an  investigution  of  the  evacuations  made.  The  most  certain 
sign  is  the  discharge  of  joints  of  the  worm,  which  aru  cither  passed  alone  or 
with  the  stools*  Those  joints  usually  exhibit  signs  of  life  when  they  first 
appear,  and  have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  independent  exi&t^ooi, 
and  even  of  propagation ;   but  this  is  denied  by  the  best  authorities. 

TreatrntnL — Tape-worms  hove  the  power  of  retaining  their  place  very  ti 
ciously  in  the  bowetsi  possibly  in  consequence  of  holding  on  to  the  mucous  i 
by  means  of  suction.    They  often  continue  for  years  to  hsmes  the  patient,  i 

passes  from  tinje  to  time  separated  joints,  or  even  Jurgo  portions  of  the  wo  

without  getting  entirely  rid  of  thtj  troublesome  parasite.  The  duration  of  the 
affection,  according  to  the  observation  of  Wawruch,  varies  from  a  few  months 
to  thirty-five  years.  It  is  considered  important  that  the  head  of  the  worm 
should  be  expelled ;  as,  until  tliis  happens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  evil 
hiui  ceased.  Many  dijferent  plans  of  treatment  have  been  employi^d  with 
asserted  success;  most  of  tiiem  iDcludiug  active  purgation,  and  the  ose  of 
sdbstances  calculated  to  injure  or  destroy  the  worm.  Whatever  method  of 
cure  is  followed,  much  pain  is  often  experienced  by  the  patient  ju^t  bcfi^K 
the  expulsion  of  the  worm^  which  is  oscaibed  to  the  violent  moyenieata  of  thf 
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animal,  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  It  is  deemed  best  to  prepare 
the  patient  by  a  somewhat  restricted  diet  upon  the  day  preceding  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  which  should  be  given  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
By  some  it  is  even  advised  to  precede  the  anthelmintic,  for  four  or  five  days, 
by  a  spare  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquids,  and  by  the  use  of  saline  or  other 
laxatives,  so  as  to  leave  tne  worm  with  as  little  protection  as  possible  from 
the  alvine  contenta,  against  the  influence  of  the  active  purgatives,  or  the  an- 
thelmintics, which  may  be  given  for  its  expulsion.  The  following  remedies 
are  those  which  have  attracted  most  notice. 

The  medicine  at  present  probably  most  reMed  on  is  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  is  given  in  large  doses,  and  very  often  with  the  speediest  and  happiest 
effects.  The  quantity  administered  at  once  varies  from  half  a  fluidounce  to 
two  fluidounces,  and  much  exceeds  the  dose  of  the  medicine  fDr  ordinary  pur- 
jposes.  But,  in  this  large  dose,  the  oil  is  thought  to  be  less  apt  to  produce 
constitutional  disturbance  or  irritation  of  the  kidneys;  because,  acting  as  a 
cathartic,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  absorbed. .  The  only  inconveniences  usually  ex- 
perienced are  heat  of  stomach,  some  general  febrile  excitement,  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head;  but  sometimes  it  causes  headache,  vertigp,  a  kind  of 
intoxication  or  delirium,  drowsiness,  ibc.;  and  these  effects  will  occasionally 
continue  for  several  days.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  when  the  medicine 
fisiils  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  The  oil  usually  operates  quickly  upon  the  bowels, 
and  brings  the  worm  or  portions  of  it  away  dead  along  with  it.  The  caution, 
however,  should  always  be  observed,  if  it  do  not  purge  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  aid  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  if  necessary,  by  enemata.  A  good  plan,  in  order  to  insure  the 
cathartic  action,  is  to  give  the  two  oils  conjointly,  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  being  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  the  dose  repeated 
in  a  few  hours  if  it  should  fail  to  operate.  Olive  oil  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil,  in  double  the  dose;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Croton  oil  has  sometimes  been  given  after  the  oil  of  turpentine;  but,  though 
powerful,  it  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  intestinal  irritation.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate such  irritation,  it  is  recommended  that  the  patient  drink  freely  of  broth? 
or  mucilaginous  liquids  during  the  use  of  the  oil.  This  may  be  administered 
in  milk,  coffee,  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  treating 
numerous  cases  of  tape-worm  among  the  British  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uope,  it  appears  that  the  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  above  mentioned 
are  not  essential«  He  found  that  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  oil,  given  with  a 
little  water,  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days  successively,  was  generally 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  worm,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cascjs,  and  to  cause 
its  discharge  from  the  bowels  without  the  aid  of  purgatives ;  though  the 
administration  of  a  little  castor  oil,  each  day  about  noon,  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. (See  K,  American  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.f  ii.  116.)  The  success 
said  to  have  attended  upon  the  use  of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  Venice 
turpentine,  which  depends  for  its  virtues  upon  the  volatile  oil,  is  confirmatory 
of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox,  {ffu/ehnd^s  Journal^  June,  1826.) 

A  preparation  known  by  the  name  of  ChaherCs  empyreumatk  oil,  which 
obtained  great  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  cure  of  taenia, 
owes  its  efficacy,  in  all^probability,  chiefly  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  which  it 
contains.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  one  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  four  days,  and  then  distilling  off  three-quarters  of  it  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath.  The  liquid  should  be  kept  in  small  and  well-stopped  bottles;  as  it  is 
injured  by  exposure.    Bremser  found  it  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  tape* 
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wormi  baying  effected  cures  witE  it  in  more  than  five  buadred  caaes.     Hif 
treatmeni  coDsisted  in  ^rst  evuGii^iitig  tbe  bt^wels  bj  means  of  a  purgatn 
electuary,  afterwards  adtninistering  two  teaspCM^Dfbla  of  tbe  oil  In  a  litT 

~     er,  WTorDing  and  evening,  for  several  dajs,  until  about  tbree  otmces  1 

u^cd,  tben  interposing  a  purgative,  and  finallj  resuming  ibo  oil  aA.^ 

first  until  tbe  eure  ifaa  completed.  From  four  to  nix  ounces  altiigetber  are 
Tec|uired  for  ibis  purpose.  Uuder  tbe  action  of  tbis  remedy,  tbe  worm  is 
tbougbt  by  Brems^r  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  undergo  partial  digeation,  10 
tbat  it  does  not  oomo  away  wbole  from  tbe  bowels,  and  somelimea  is  not  dia- 
coTerable  in  the  evacuaiions,  tbougb  the  ceeeatioD  of  tbe  symptoms  profia 
the  efficacy  of  tbe  medicine.  Tbe  oil  is  Yery  nauseous,  and  aromatic  aiddi- 
tions  should  be  made  to  cover  its  flavour. 

Much  published  testimony  exists  in  favour  of  the  &arA:  0/ pomegranate 

,  roof.  Tbe  fact  that  a  living  tupe-wonn,  introiiuced  into  a  decoction  of  tbe 
barkf  immediately  evinces  great  suiTering  by  its  wri things  and  contortionSi 
and  dies  in  ibe  course  of  five  minutes,  while  it  is  capable  of  HviDg  serem 

k  hours  in  pure  water,  is  a  proof  tbat  the  bark  is  poisonous  to  the  anijual. 
Tbe  remedy  may  bo  administered  iu  powder  or  decoction;  but  the  latter  form 
is  usually  preferred*  Two  ounces  of  tbe  bruised  bark  are  mac^srated  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  tbe  mixture  then  boiled  down  toi 
pint.  A  wineglaasful  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hoon, 
until  tbe  wbole  is  taken,  or  a  powerful  action  is  produced.  Tbe  remedy  often 
uccai^ions  nausea  and  vumiting,  and  generally  purges,  and  the  worm 
away  with  tbe  stools.  It  is  recommended  to  diet  the  patient  strictly,  i 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  tbe  preceding  day,  and^  if  tbe  decoctiou  should 
not  purge,  to  follow  it  with  castor  oil  or  an  enema.  Should  the  worm  iH>t  ba 
discharged  at  the  first  trial,  it  is  recommended  to  repeat  tho  remedy  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  until  tbe  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

Tbe  root  of  the  malt  fern  is  also  a  remedy  which  has  enjoyed  great  reptn 
tation  in  tbe  treatment  of  tape- worm.  The  reports  in  its  favour  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficacy ;  but  tbe  dried  reel 
as  found  in  our  shops  is  probably  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inert,  iu  coDse* 
ijucnce  of  long  keeping;  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  hiia  obtained  lillle  credil 
in  this  country  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  given  in  powder,  or  in  tbe  form  of 
ethereal  extract,  sometimes  called  oil  of  fern.  The  dose  of  tbe  former  is 
from  one  to  three  drachms,  of  the  latter  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  to  bo 
given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  a  day 
or  two.     It  is  customary  to  follow  tbe  root  by  some  brii^k  cathartic. 

An  Abyssinian  product  called  kiKtsso  has  recently  attracted  juucb  atten- 
tion us  a  remedy  for  tape- worm ;  and,  from  tbe  numerous  reports  in  lU  la? ottfi 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  efficacy.  It  consists  of  the  flowers  of  a  tree, 
and  is  adminiatered  in  tbe  form  of  powder,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  given  in  two  or  three  draughts  at  sh«iri 
intervals,  in  tbe  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Should  the  medicioe  not 
operate  m  tbree  or  four  hours,  it  should  be  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
For  further  particulars  in  relation  to  it,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  & 
Dispensatory. 

l)r.  Kticbenmeister  has  performed  some  interesting  experiments  to  aaeertain 
tbe  relative  poisonous  power  over  the  two  kinds  of  tape>worm,  out  of  tbe  body, 
of  the  different  anthelmintics  above  mentioned,  with  the  following  roauU.  A 
decoctiou  of  tbe  koot<so  in  milk  destroyed  tbe  wonn  in  balf  an  hour  \  oil  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs  in  an  hour  and  a  balf;  root  of  tke 
pomegranate  tn  tbree  hours  and  a  half  j  and  the  ethereal  extract  of  Um 
male  fern  in  four  hours.  (^rcA.  Ghi.^  4e  s^t.,  xxIx.  2U5.) 
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Tin  Kui  Zinc,  granulated  or  in  filings^  have  been  occamonallj  employed 
^with  Bucccss.  In  order  that  the  worms  may  be  exposed  unprotected  to  tbeir 
mechanical  action,  they  should  be  preceded  by  a  catnartio.  The  dose  is  some- 
what indefinite.  Dr.  Alston,  beginning  with  An  ounce  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach,  administered  hiJf  an  ounce  on  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
days,  and  closed  with  an  active  purgative. 

Many  cases  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  journals  in  which  pumpkin 
weeds  have  been  used  successfully.  The  dose  is  about  two  ounces,  which 
ahould  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a 
dose  of  castor  oil.  They  may  be  taken  beaten  into  a  paste,  or  in  the  form  of 
emulsion. 

Various  other  remedies' have  been  recommended.  Schmucker  employed 
powdered  cevadiUa  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  daily,  or  half  the  quantity 
twice  a  day,  interposing  an  occasional  purge.  Morels  milk  is  asserted  to 
have  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  <Grermany.  Hufeland  associated  a 
decoction  of  garlic  in  milk  with  castor  oil  and  tin  filings.  Wawruch  used 
Boltctn  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains  ev^ry  two  hours,  with  advantage 
in  some  cases.  Dr.  8.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  showed  the  author 
a  portion  of  tape-worm  (^Tsenia  solium)  thirty  feet  long,  which  had  been  dis- 
charged by  a  female  patient  of  his,  upon  tsJcing  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  after 
having  been,  for  two  months,  upon  the  use  of  half  a  fluidounce  of  olive  oil, 
night  and  morning,  to  obviate  constipation.  Mr.  Whittel  has  found  oxide 
ofnteer,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  repeated  occasionally,  effectual  in  two  cases. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  an  unbroken  worm  passes  out  through  the  anus,  while 
the  remainder  continues  within  the  bowels.  Caution  is  here  requisite  not  to 
break  the  worm  in  attempting  to  extract  it.  Brera  recommends  that  it  should 
be  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk.  When  thus  treated,  though  the  worm  may  draw 
itself  within  the  bowel,  it  begins  to  descend  again  not  long  afterwards.  Dr. 
Cagnola  proposed  to  touch  the  extruded  portion  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the 
expectation  that  this  poison  would  destroy  the  worm ;  and  the  experiment 
was  successfully  tried  by  Dr.  Garleke.  Caution,  however,  would  be  requisite 
Dot  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring  the  patient.  Dr.  Frank,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  tssnia  whole,  by  passing  the  part  without  the 
bowel  through  a  canula,  and  introducing  this  into  the  rectumi  so  as  to  over- 
eomo  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

drtick  riL 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

The  existence  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  suspected  when  there  is 
difficulty  in  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  with  straining,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  feces  in  portions  of  diminished  size  and  altered  shape,  either  flattened  like 
ribbons,  or  in  worm-like  cylinders,  straight  or  spirally  twisted,  or  in  small  dis; 
tinct  lumps.  If  an  examination  be  now  made,  and  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  finger  or  a  laree  bougie  up  the  rectum,  the  suspicion  will  be 
confirmed.  The  stricture  may  depend  on  tnickening  or  other  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  or  upon  spasmodic  muscular  contraction. 
These  two  conditions  require  a  separate  consideration. 

1.  Organic  Strtcture,-^In  this  form,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  diffi- 
culty of  expelling  the  feces  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases 
gradually,  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  When  the  afiec- 
tion  48  considerably  advanoed|  there  is  usually  obstinate  c<m8tipation,  with 
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Bever©  and  paiafbl  efforts  to  procore  evacuations,  and  often  notliing  for  some 
iixDe  but  Moody  or  mucous  pa^i^ages;  tboiigh  occa^^ionaHj^  from  the  irritatioiK 
'produced  hy  purgatives,  or  bj  the  accumulated  fecal  matter,  a  looa€ne«9  sets 
I  in  which  yields  temporarj  relief.  All  the  morbid  effects  eoumerated  under 
the  head  of  constipation  are  experienced  in  this  affection-  The  stricture  maj 
remain  for  an  indefinite  time  in  this  condition,  or  it  maj  go  on  increaamg 
until  the  passage  i«  nearly  or  <jujtc  closed,  and  positive  obstruction  ensues. 
(See  Obstruidm  of  the  Botceh,)  Death  h  now  inevitable  unless  from  the  io- 
terferonce  of  art,  or  udIcss  nature,  as  sometimes  happens,  creates  a  new  open* 
inj;  for  the  esicape  of  the  feces  by  means  of  ulceration. 

The  organic  derangement  which  constitutes  the  stricture  may  be  of  a  etr- 
cinomatou3  character^  or  it  may  be  entirely  destitute  of  malignancy;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  two  states*  should  be  properly  distinguished;  as  the  means 
which  mny  bo  found  useful  in  the  oue^  arc  geacrally  useless  if  not  injurioas 
in  the  other. 

Iq  the  carcinomftfom  or  i^cfnceromsiThiure,  tbere  is  severe  lancinating  pain, 
which  usually  exteuda  down  the  thighs;  and  the  part  affectt'd,  if  in  the  scir- 
rhous statef  is  usually  unefjual  to  tbe  touch,  and  of  an  almost  cartilaginous 
hardness.  In  the  advanced  stages,  after  ulceration  has  commenced,  there  is 
an  ichorous  discharge  of  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odour,  characteristic  of  can< 
cer  wherever  met  with,  and  occasional  ex  h  tin  sting  hemorrhages.  To  the  6nger 
the  diseaBed  structure  now  offers  ulcerated  surfaces,  with  hard  inverted  or 
everted  edges,  and  prominent  friable  granululions.  The  patient  has  a1^  in 
j^cneral  a  peculiar  cachectic  asi^pect^  with  a  pale  waxen  or  leaaen  ^kin,  eodemaof 
the  extremities,  and  a  very  painful  and  wan  expression  of  countenance,  con* 
Ecquont  upon  his  protracted  sufferings.  When  the  complaint  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of 
the  sanious  stools,  the  lancinating  and  persevering  pains,  and  the  cachectio 
appearance  just  alluded  to.  The  disease  sometimes  affeela  a  email  portion  of 
the  bowel,  oecupyiug  either  one  side  or  the  whole  circumference^  or  more  nkrelj 
projecting  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  into  the  cavity.  In  other  jnatancea,  it 
extends  over  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  rectum,  which  is  unequally 
thickened  and  hardened,  with  a  small  winding  pissage  through  it,  and  offering 
to  the  finger  nothing  but  bard  tubercles,  or  bleeding  friable  ulcers.  Cancer 
tit  the  rectum  is  not  uniformly  attended  with  obstinate  constipation;  and  the 
degree  of  this  affection  varies  with  the  extent  and  position  of  the  induratioD^ 
being  greater  when  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel  is  affected,  than  wbeii 
the  disease  occupies  only  one  side  of  it.  In  the  ulcerative  stage,  instead  of 
constipation  there  is  often  an  exhausting  diarrhcna.  In  the  carcinomatom 
stricture  art  can  afford  little  relief.  Bougies  and  oanstics  have  somotimei 
been  employed  to  open  or  enlarge  the  passage;  but  they  are  justifiable  only 
when  the  danger  of  death  from  obstruction  is  imminent  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  attempts  to  break  or  tear  away  portions  of  the  diseased  maas,  wmch 
have  been  resorted  to  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  only  chance  of  cure  is 
afforded  by  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  structure,  which  is  very  rarely  poa- 
sible,  without  great  danger,  Scirrhus  occupying  only  the  anal  extremity  has 
Bometimes  been  successfully  removed  by  the  knife,  and  tumonn  supposed  14 
be  scirrhous  have  been  separated  by  a  ligature. 

The  ordinary^  iwii'maUguant^  organic  itrtcture  is  distinja^iahed  by  Ult 
absence  of  the  symptoms  above  described  as  characteristic  of  the  canoeroua. 
It  usually  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  ttssoe,  oouM- 
qucnt  probably  upon  inflammation.  This  may  occupy  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  bowclt  and  its  whole  circumference,  or  may  be  confined  to  a  small  paft 
of  it,  and  to  one  side.     Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  crosoentio  eord|  pt^ 
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jecting  from  the  side  of  the  rectam,  sometimeti  of  a.  partition  eztending  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  across  it,  and  again  of  a  transverse  network  of  filaments. 
It  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  bowel,  but  is  most  commonly  found  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  anus.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
feces,  accumulated  above  the  stricture,  have  by  their  pressure  produced  ulcer- 
ation, and  thus  made  their  way  outward  by  a  new  passage.  Such  a  passage 
has  b(H3n  made  around  the  stricture  into  the  portion  of  the  bowel  beneath  it, 
into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  vagina;  the  feces  escaping  in  the  first  case  per 
anum,  in  the  second  with  the  urine,  and  in  the  third  from  the  vulva.  In  such 
instances,  the  relief  obtained  is  usually  but  temporary;  the  patient  being  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  continued  irritation  and  discharge. 

Anything  may  operate  as  a  cause  of  this  stricture,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  chronic  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  is  occasionally, 
perhaps,  asoribable  to  venereal  infection.  Polypus  of  the  rectum  may  produce 
the  symptoihs  of  stricture ;  but  the  affection  is  so  purely  surgical  that  I  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here. 

Stricture  is  in  general  amenable  to  treatment  The  passages  should  be  kept 
soft  and  unirritating  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  laxatives, 
especially  those  of  a  saline  character.  But  the  chief  means  of  cure  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  bougie,  which  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  passage  becomes  enlarged.  In  some  instances,  the  bis- 
toury may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  stricture  consists 
of  a  thin  partition,  and  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  threatening.  In  the 
circular  stricture,  which  is  usually  seated  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  an 
inch  above  the  anus,  M.  Robert  prefers  the  use  of  the  Vienna  caustic  (potassa 
with  lime),  which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  speculum.  (See  Am.  Joum. 
of  Med,  ScLy  N.  S.,  xix.  612.)  In  cases  where  there  is  no  alternative  between 
death  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  it  is  recommended  by  Amussat 
to  make  an  opening  into  the  colon,  on  the  left  side  posteriorly,  where  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  success. 
(Diet.  <h  Mid.,  xxvii.  303.) 

2.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum. — In  this  form  of  stricture  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  the  same  lessened  dimen- 
sions, and  altered  shape  of  the  fecal  cylinder ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
constant;  and  the  feces  will  occasionally  be  found  of  the  natural  size.  One 
of  the  characteristic  signs  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  before  or  at  the  time  of 
going  to  stool,  ahd  an  occasional  severe  spasmodic  pain,  especially  upon  the 
application  of  an  irritant.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie  will  be  resisted  at 
one  time,  while.at  another,  the  instrument  may  pass  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
The  stricture  sometimes  exists  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum,  depending 
on  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  internal  or  external  sphincter,  or  both.  It 
is  then  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  finger  or  an  instru- 
ment through  the  anus,  while,  above  the  internal  sphincter,  the  bowel  may 
be  quit-e  relaxed.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  passing  the  feces  as  in  the 
other  cases;  and,  aft^  the  evacuation,  the  patient  experiences  considerable 
pain  for  some  tim^.  From  the  great  straining,  the  affection  is  apt  to  be 
attended  with  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Spasmodic  stricture  is  more  apt  to  at- 
tack the  young  than  the  old,  and  is  not  commonly  attended  with  that  cachectic 
aspect,  or  general  failure  of  health,  which  frequently  marks  the  permanent 
organic  affection. 

This  form  of  stricture  may  result  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  rectum; 
from  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  which  may 
radiate  irritation  to  this  bowel;  or  from  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system  in  general|  such  as  occon  in  hysterical  or  hypochondnacal  individuala. 
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The  exciting  caase  may  be  anything  capable  of  directly  irrttatiDg  tbe  reetootf 
t-'as  hardened  feces,  vitiated  hile,  or  acid  in  the  bowels ;  or,  in  cases  dependent 
l^itpon  the  state  of  the  gcQeral  health,  anythitig  calculated  to  produce  diaofder 
[In  the  nervous  functions* 

Tbe  iDdicationa  in  the  treatmeot  are,  1.  to  remove  or  prevent  sourcea  of 
"direct  irritation  to  the  rectnm ;  2.  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  the  apasm;  3.  to 
diminish  the  morbid  Irritability  of  the  bowel;  4.  to  remove  any  existing  spi- 
nal disorder,  and  5.  to  correct  the  morbid  conJition  of  the  nervous  system 
when  this  is  in  faults  To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  feces  shodd  he  kept 
in  a  soft  atatc  by  the  use  of  a  mild  laxative  diet,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
most  unirritating  laxative  medicines^  Buch  us  sulplmr  and  tbe  saline  apeiientt; 
the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  should  he  corrected,  and  acid  in  the  bowcla 
neutralized ;  and  all  acrid  or  drastic  cathartici»,  and  especially  aloes,  should 
'be  carefully  avoided.  To  produce  relaxation  of  the  ep;»sm,  recourse  may  be 
bad  to  enemata  of  opium,  belladonna,  camphor,  aesafetida,  and  cold  water, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  or  semicupium.  The  bougie,  frcquetitly 
introduced,  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  by  diminishing  tbe  irritability  of 
the  rectum  ;  but,  if  this  condition  be  eoDoected  wHb  inflammation,  leeches  to 
the  anus  will  be  a  more  appropriate  remedy.  Spinal  disorder  should  be  en- 
countered by  leeches,  and  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  or  puatuJating  applications. 
Finally,  the  morbid  i^tate  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  corrected  by  tonics, 
exercise,  a  regulated  diet,  proper  mental  occupation,  and  the  occasional  urn 
of  the  uervoUH  stimulants,  as  valerian  and  assafetida.  In  women,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  tbe  uterus,  as  disorder  of  this  organ  may 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  affection,  not  only  by  deranging  the  eonilitioti  of 
the  nervous  system  generally,  but  by  transmitting  a  sympathetic  irritatioD 
directly  to  the  rectum ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  diseases  of  iIhS 
genital  organs  in  men^  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus  in  both  sexes* 

Article  rilL 


HEMORimOrDS,  or  PILES. 

This  term  has  been  applied  both  to  bemorrbages  from  the  reetumi  sad  to 
certain  tumours  which  form  in  and  about  the  anus.  In  the  former  case, 
whether  t lie  hemorrhage  is  or  is  not  aecarapanie<i  with  tumours,  tbe  mflbotioo 
is  called  hfeGch^mj  piles ;  in  the  latter,  when  unconnected  with  any  dinchftrgBf 
hluuf  pifes.  The  tumours  are  also  distinguished  into  i'n^er)» a/ /nVci,  wbicli 
are  within  the  sphincter  ani,  and  esternaf  piies^  which  arc  without  the  spbilie- 
ter.  I  shall  pay  little  attention  to  these  dii^tinetions  in  the  following  remarks. 
Simple  bleeding  from  the  rectum,  independent  of  tumours,  though  it  maj 
proceed  from  the  same  putbological  eouditiou  as  that  which  gives  rije  to  the 
tumours,  falls  properly  among  tbe  hemorrlmges,  and  will  be  considered  with 
them.  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  hemorrhage  only  as  an  attendant  or  result 
of  tlie  tumours. 

Two  distinct  ingredients  often  enter  into  the  oompoeition  of  tlie  bemor* 
rhoidal  disease;  1,  a  peculiar  constitutional  disturbance  which  detertQioes 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  rectum,  aud  2^  tumours  at  the  extremity  of 
the  boweb  The  two  may  exist  separately — the  former  oecasionally  runniiig 
its  course  without  resulting  in  tumours,  the  latter  often  originating  in  purvly 
local  causes }  but  they  are  very  generally  more  or  loss  assuciated.  I  distln* 
guigh  the  one  by  the  name  of  the  heniorrhaitlal  effort,  the  latter  by  tbat  ft 
Kemorrhoidal  tumours,  or  flimpl^  hemorrhoidi^ 
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The  hemorrhoidal  effort  is  frequently  marked  by  certain  synlptoms  of  con- 
stitutional disorder,  preceding  or  attending  those  of  irritation  or  congestion 
of  the  rectum.  Of  the  former  are  general  uneasiness,  mental  dejection,  or 
irritability,  languor,  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  loins, 
dyspeptic  feelings,  constipation,  and  colicky  pains ;  of  the  latter,  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  tension  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  heat  about  the  anus,  sometimes 
pains  in  these  parts  extending  to  the  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  and  to  the 
lower  extremities,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum, 
and  a  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  with  little  or  no  evacuation.  This  condition 
continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides  spontaneously,  or  under 
treatment,  to  return  under  various  excitements,  and  sometimes  periodically, 
without  any  known  cause,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  months,  or  years.  It  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  passes  off  without  either  this, 
or  the  production  of  hemorrhoidal  swelliogs,  but  most  frequently  either  ac- 
companies or  produces  tumours,  and,  if  these  have  existed  previously,  pro- 
vokes them  into  irritation  or  inflammation. 

Hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  not  entirely  identical  in  character.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  distinguished.  1.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  varicose 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  consisting  in  a  mere  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  same  vessels  are  affected  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  piles,  the  veins  above  and  below  the  sphincter  being  contin- 
uous, and  not  suffering  dilatation  in  general  at  the  sphincter,  because  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle.  In  their  simplest  state,  these  tumours  are  full  of 
liquid  blood,  and  may  be  readily  evacuated  by  pressure,  to  be  filled  again 
immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  After  death  they  frequently 
disappear  entirely,  but  may  be  rendered  evident  by  injecting  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  2.  The  varicose  tumours,  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
or  from  rupture  and  resulting  effusion  of  blood,  undergo  various  changes. 
By  inflammation  their  coats  are  thickened,  coagukble  lymph  is  effused  into 
the  neighbouring  tissue,  with  which  adhesions  are  contracted,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  varix  and  the  venous  trunk  is  closed,  and  the  blood  within 
coagulates.  By  rupture,  the  blood  escapes,  and,  being  diffused  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  or  forming  a  distinct  cavity  for  itself  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissue,  or  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  coagulates,  and  excites  in- 
flammation and  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  contiguous  parts.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  a  solid,  vascular,  hard,  or  more  or  less  spongy  tumour 
results,  which,  upon  being  opened,  often  discloses  a  clot  of  blood  in  its  cen- 
tre, thus  showing  its  mode  of  production.  3.  Instead  of  being  varicose,  the 
tumours  sometimes  consist  of  a  sort  of  erectile  titsue,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  openiug  of  communications  between  contiguous  venous 
and  perhaps  arterial  radicals,  and  between  both  and  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
assumes  a  denser  and  firmer  character,  exhibiting  numerous  interlacing  fibres. 
4.  Fleshy  tumours  may  originate  from  the  altered  varices  described  above, 
by  the  organization  of  the  coagulated  blood  in  their  centre,  or  its  absorption 
and  the  deposition  of  organizable  lymph.  Or  they  may  be  produced,  as 
Bume  suggests,  by  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 
sue, which,  thus  projecting  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  is  carried 
down  during  defecation,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  contraction  of  tbe  sphinc- 
ter, becomes  inflamed  and  enlar^d,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  return.  5.  Tumours 
formed  in  any  of  the  above  modes  may,  by  the  influence  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation and  subsequent  absorption,  be  converted  into  dry,  hard,  indolent, 
tcart'like  projections  in  or  near  the  anus ;  and,  even  though  originating  under 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  covered  with  skin,  in  consequence  of  a  not 
imfrequent  transformation  of  that  memloanei  when  prolapsed  and  exposed 
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long  to  the  air*  Another  sequela  of  the  proper  hemorrhoids  coDsists  in  foldi 
of  (he  mut^)m  memhranfi  or  skin  in  or  near  the  aaaS|  retulting  from  the 
absorption  of  the  con  tents  of  previous  tumours, 

Sj/mpfftnu  and  Conrsr  rtf  Ilimorrhonh. — The  patient  eiperieoces  a  feeling 
of  heat,  fulness,  und  dull  pjiitj  ahout  the  Eacrum  and  anus,  radiating  more  or 
less?  to  gsurrnutiding  parts.  This  continues  for  a  few  days,  disappears,  and 
again  returns;  and  the  event  maj  occur  several  times  without  attracting  muck 
nttention.  At  lenpth  the  patient  becoDies  conscious  of  a  swelling,  or  a  sensa- 
tion lis  if  a  foreign  bfidy  were  in  the  anus  or  ahove  it,  and,  applying  hi?  finger 
after  an  evacuation,  discovers  a  small  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger, 
irhich  either  remains  perceptible  or  retires,  according  as  it  originated  without 
or  within  the  sphincter.  In  other  instaoces,  the  tumour  appears  to  be  formed 
snddealy  In  conserjucnce  of  severe  straining  at  stool.  It  u  covered  hj  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  or,  if  external,  partly  by  this  and  partly  by 
the  neighbouring  skin,  which  is  generally  movable  over  it.  The  little  tumour 
gradually  increases;  others  form  around  it,  neca-^ionally  clustering  like  a  hunch 
of  grapes ;  and  a  mass  at  length  results,  often  as  larji^e  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
fiometiraes  much  larger.  The  progress^  however,  of , the  tumour  is  not  uniform. 
During  the  periods  of  henjorrboidal  congestion,  it  increases  most  rapidly,  ac- 
quiring an  BUgmented  volume  at  each  flucces.sive  period,  though  diujioishing 
and  sometimes  almost  disappearing  in  I  he  intervals.  In  its  ordinary  nmtt- 
flamed  state,  the  tumour  has  little  sensibility,  but,  when  infiaraed  or  strangn* 
lated  by  the  sphincter,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  burning,  stinging  and  othenriae 
very  painful  acnsations,  is  often  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  renden 
defecation  difficult,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  distressing.  Shooting  pain*  ex- 
tend from  it  to  the  back,  down  the  tliighs,  and  to  the  yiscem  of  the  pelvis; 
irritation  is  sometimes  radiated  to  the  prostate  gland,  bladder,  and  uterus; 
and  difficult  micturition  is  not  un frequently  produced*  Sometimes  the  patient 
can  neither  stand,  walk,  nor  sit  with  comfort^  and  ^nds  the  horizontal  position 
the  only  one  folerablo. 

TLc  phenomenii  of  piles  are  somewhat  different,  according  as  they  are  external 
or  internal.  In  the  external  piles,  a  tumour  is  observed  on  the  verge  of  the 
*  anus,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sonietinies  on  one  side  only  of  the  aperture^ 
sometimes  completely  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  ktter  case  usually  presenting 
an  unequal  outline,  as  if  consisting  of  several  tumours  separated  by  shallow 
furrows.  The  consistence  and  colour  of  the  tumour  vaTJr  according  to  iti 
character.  If  varicose,  it  is  of  a  violet  colour,  soft,  and  more  or  less  remof- 
able  by  pressure ;  if  fleshy,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  solid,  firm,  and  elastic.  It 
has  usually  a  broad  bnse ;  ttnd  the  fleshy  tumour  is  often  elongated  frona  before 
backward,  in  consequence  of  being  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  buttocks.  When 
inflamed,  these  piles  are  peculiarly  inconvenient  by  interfering  with  exemm 
in  almost  every  way,  and  even  with  sitting.  The  internal  piles  are  attended 
with  a  sense  of  distension  which  provokes  a  constant  disposition  to  go  to  stool, 
and  are  peculiarly  painful  during  the  act  of  defecation.  At  first,  though  ihtj 
are  opt  to  descend  at  each  evacuation,  they  usually  return  spontaneously  wbeii 
the  straining  ceases;  but,  after  having  acquired  a  certain  magnitude, thi»y can 
be  restored  to  their  position  within  the  sphincter,  after  protrusion,  only  hj 
the  aid  of  the  finger  of  the  patient.  When  without  the  sphincter,  they  tfii 
rendered  very  painful  by  its  contraction,  but  become  comparatively  easy  wl^^H 
returned.  After  a  time  they  dest^end  when  the  patient  walks  or  stands,  oq^^^ 
cially  if  the  rectum  is  full,  and  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the 
irritation  and  excoriation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  thus  exlnidcd, 
they  are  sometimes  strangulated  by  the  sphincter,  and  become  in  conscquenot 
BO  much  inflamed  and  Bwolleui  that  the  patient  cannot  himself  restore  thtiB| 
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and  even  the  surgeon  finds  oonsiderable  diffioulty.  Occasionally,  in  this  con- 
dition, they  burst,  and  by  the  discharge  of  blood  are  so  much  diminished  in 
size,  and  relieved,  as  to  admit  of  easy  reduction.  In  other  cases,  they  swell 
enormously,  become  gangrenous,  and,  after  having  occasioned  vast  suffering 
and  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  slough  off,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  radical 
cure.  There  are  the  same  differences  in  colour  and  consistence  in  the  internal 
as  in  the  external  piles.  The  fleshy  tumours  are  sometimes  narrow  at  the 
base,  and  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  polypi  of  the  rectum. 

Both  the  internal  and  external  piles  occasionally  suppifrate,  forming  ab- 
scesses or  ulcers  which  are  often  very  troublesome,  ending  sometimes  in  the 
establishment  of  fistulas,  though  in  other  cases  they  eventuate  more  favourablyi 
and  even  lead  to  a  permanent  cure. 

More  or  less  hemorrhage  often  attends  defecation,  the  blood  proceeding 
either  from  the  abraded  mucous  coat,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tumour,  or 
from  an  oozing  over  its  whole  surface  In  an  inflamed  state.  In  general  the 
bleeding  is  vexy  slight,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  feces.  But  it 
is  sometimes  copious,  and,  in  a  few  comparatively  rare  cases,  very  much  so, 
producing  by  its  frequent  returns,  and  the  quantity  discharged  at  each  time, 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  anemic  condition  of  the  patient.  Some  individuals 
are  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  this  hemorrhage,  corresponding  probably 
with  the  periodical  returns  of  the  hemorrhoidal  congestion ;  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  bleeding  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
tumours.  The  blood  sometimes  collects  in  large  quantities  in  the  rectum 
before  being  discharged.  It  is  in  some  instances  venous,  in  others  arterial ; 
being  of  the  former  character  probably  when  proceeding  from  a  ruptured 
tumour,  and  of  the  latter  when  rrom  other  sources. 

During  the  discharge  of  the  feces,  fissures  are  sometimes  produced  in  the 
mucous  coat  around  the  anus,  which  afterwards  bleed  at  each  evacuation, 
and  become  occasionally  so  tender  as  to  render  the  act  o^  defecation  almost 
insupportable. 

.  In  consenuence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and 
of  the  neigubouring  mucous  membrane,  a  discharge  of  whitish  mucus  some- 
times occurs,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  white  pile^ 
or  anal  leticvrrhoea. 

Among  the  local  consequences  of  piles  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  resulting  from  repeated  inflammation,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  stricture,  and  very  much  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  the  feces. 

The  general  health  often  suffers  much  from  long-oontiuued  and  aggravated 
piles.  Preventing  exercise,  and  rendering  necessary  an  almost  constant  use 
of  medicines  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  digestion,  they  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  evils,  and,  besides,  call  various  organs 
into  a  direct  sympathy,  which  cannot  but  impair  their  functions.  Paleness, 
emaciation,  and. mental  irritability  or  dejection,  or  at  least  a  very  uncertain 
condition  of  the  feelings,  are  among  their  frequent  concomitants;  and  dropsy 
sometimes  results  from  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood. 

JDiat/nosii. — The  complaints  with  which  piles  are  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded, are  polypus  of  the  rectum,  and  prolapsus  ani.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  solid  and  firm  hemorrhoidal  tumours  that  resemble  polypus.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  firmer  consistence  of  polypus,  and  by  its  eradual  and 
steady  developement,  without  the  periodical  congestions,  and  alternate  in- 
crease and  diminution  which  characterize  piles.  The  latter,  moreover,  gene- 
rally have  8  broad  base,  while  the  polypus  is  joined  to  the  mucous  membrane 
by  a  sort  of  peduncle ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain  criterion ;  as  the  two  condi- 
tions are  sometimes  reversed.    Piles  are  usually  distinguishable  from  pr(^ 
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lapmiB  by  tjbeir  oolonTi  their  durtension  and  eomprewbQity,  ud  tbeir  gnMir 
or  less  iiregalanlyy  even  when  finrmmg  a  riiu^  about  <li6  aain.  SmDitt 
tamonrs  may  sometunes  be  ooDftmnded  with.  &8hy  |nlea;^  bat  they  oiAr  k 
tbe  oiroamstaiM^  jof  their  orip^  and  in  their  imipteriiipted  piogilMW, 
CJEHMet. — ^Hieae  are  snoh  as  ehfier  prodnee  oongeaBOii  In  -  die 


act  with  an  immediate  mechanioal  ^olenoe  upon  its  low«r  ezCrMiitT.  tfii 
former  may  be  constitutional  or  local.  Among  the  bcmatkiitioiMl,  ne  wmt 
oommon  is  probably  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-yeMla^  mdooedby  k  tUkf 
nntritiotts,  and  stimulating  diet^or  lomple  exoeiss  in  eating,  otmJoitAed.wilk 
tedentary  habits.^  Gouty  and  rheumMic  ihitation.  somedin*  abon,  ilnlf  m 
mxxwgested  state  of  the  hemdrrhoidd  Tcssels.^  The  suppgesrign  of  bAtal 
diBchargeSy  such  as  that  of  the  menses,  sometimes  leaoa  to  the  fund  itknlt 
Hereditary  predisnoeition  has  also  been  considered  as  oiui  of  tiba  raioll 
causes  of  piles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  peculiarity  of  oonatitaliai 
Ikvourable  to  this  disease  ooosaionally  descends  from  die  parent  to  the  cC 
spring.  Of  the  local  causes,  those  are  moat  efficient  whidi' by  nnymnWi 
tend  to  check  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hemmrhoidat  Vfiina.  Arpifilr 
and  congestion  of  the  liver  often  occasion  i^esy  1^  impedSuff  tlie  raton  i 
ihe  bloi^i  of  the  portal  circulation  through  tne  capillariea  of  &«£  organ ;  ani 
liepatic  induration  or  enlaraement  may  haye  the  same  elRMst^  vitfaer  m  the 
same  way,  or  by  narrowing  the  ascending  vena  ea^a.  Prefpuuifj,  and  a  kNi| 
continuance  in  the  erect  pontion,  the  fermer  by  mecAanieal  proaanre  vM 
the^  returning  veins,  the  latter  by  the  effisot  of  graTitatibuj*  often  came  la  o- 
tension  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  that  results  in  pBlss.  Tp  die  above  B^ 
inay  be  added  all  causes  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  whether  diietit.  or  bA 
Tect,  such  as  acrid  purgatives  and  especially  aloes,  irritating  injettioin,  th^ 
frequent  use  of  suppositories,  acrid  alvine  evacuations,  ascarnea, 'violent  jolk 
intt  on  horseback,  dysenterv,  inflammation  of  the  proMate  or  &t  any  of  tla 
pelvic  viscera,  and  venereal  excessiBs.  The  causes  which  aet  by  mechanissl 
violence  are  long  ^nd  severe  straining  at  stool,  and  the  diffienlfc  paaaaga  of 
hard  fecal  matter  through  the  anus.  But  piles  in:obably  have  their  orlpa 
more  fre<juently  in  constipation  of  the  bowels  than  in  afay  other  Mnuee.  *  fin 
operates  m  various  ways  in  producing  them,  but  chiefly  by  the  preaaiire  et 
the  accumulated  and  hardened  feces  upon  the  returning  TSina,and  by  the 
straininff,  violent  compression,  irritation,  and  even  laomtimi:  tney  oeoalifla 
during  Uieir  evacuation. 

Piles  are  veiy  rare  before  the  age  of  pubinrty,'and  are  meet  oominon.  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Males  are  more  subject  to  ChiM  thia 
females,  if  we  exceptpregnant  women,  in  whom  they  are  very  freqiient.  . 

Treatment. — ^In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  piles,  it  is  proper  finA  to  eoi- 
sider  what  effect  their  cure  may  have  upon  the  geneial  health,  and  bow  U 
we  may  venture  upon  their  removal  with  safety.  They  have  been  eonaidMd 
as  an  outlet  through  which  various  morbid  tendencies  are  allowed  to  tsxpeed 
themselves,  and  the  premature  closure  of  which  might  bring  tiieee  teodeMHi 
into  injurious  action  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  opiniOB  ■ 
in  some  degree  true.  The  hemorrhoidal  effort  depends  on  a  general  dBn^ 
dered  condition,  which,  if  not  directed  to  the  rectunf,  would  find  aome  ote 
point  upon  which  to  expend  its  force.  This  is  the  caae 'whether  thepShi 
are,  or  are  not  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood.  Bat,  when  Uesifiif 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  has  been  frequent,  long  continned|  and  bim-  ^ 
siderable,  there  is  the  additional  consideration,  that  the  syatem  baa  in- bobs 
meaHure  accommodated  itself  to  these  discharges,  and,  in  erdei^  to  anpply  the 
loss,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  elaborating  blood  more  rajpidly,*e6  that  the 
danger  of  plethora  firom  their  arrest  would Iw  superadded  to  that  of  the 
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bid  tendency  in  which  the  piles  originated.  The  complaints:  which  are  most 
to  be  feared  from  the  cure  of  piles  are  apoplexy  and  pulmonary' hemorrhage; 
and,  when  a  predisposition  to  these  affections  is  known  to  exist,  it  should 
always  he  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  practical  ques- 
tion. But,  as  piles  themselves,  when  severe,  sometimes  materially  interfere 
with  the  general  health,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  opposing  con- 
siderations, and  to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  Should  the  danger  of 
the  very  serious  complaints,  above  alluded  to,  seem  to  outweigh  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  and  its  direct  injurious  influence  on  the 
health,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms than  to  attempt  a  radical  cure ;  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  course 
is  pursued,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  counteracting  the  morbid  tendencies 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  use  of  suitable  depletory  or  revul- 
sive means,  as  bleeding,  saline  purgatives,  and  blisters  or  issues.  In  all 
instances,  however,  where  the  hemorrhoids  are  purely  a  local  affection,  they 
eannot  be  treated  too  promptly ;  and  the  number  of  oases  Is  comparatively 
few,  in  which,  though  connected  with  some  constitutional  derangement,  they 
may  not  be  removed  with  safety,  if  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  possible  evu 
by  suitable  precautionary  measures.  So  far  as  the  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  least  hesitation. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  piles,  the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
Attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  system ;  and  any 
existing  plethora  or  general  excitement,  which  may  act  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  should  be  corrected  by  saline  cathartics,  and  an  antiphlodstic  regimen. 
One  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  diet  exclusively  of  vegetable 
food,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  relieve  that  hemorrhoidal  effort  of  system^ 
and  consequent  congestion  of  the  rectum,  which  lead  to  a  paroxysm  of  piles. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  proper  also  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  but  this 
necessity  very  rarely  occurs. 

As  constipation  is  the  most  productive  cause  of  piles,  so  is  it«  removal  the 
most  important  indication ;  and  the  complaint  may  often  be  effectually  cured 
by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feculent  discharges  in  a  soft 
un irritating  condition.  This  is  best  done  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives.  (See  Constipation.)  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  confection  of  senna,  and  sulphur,  which  may  be  civen  separately  or 
together,  and  may  be  usefully  combined  with  bitartrate  of  potassa  when  the 
tumours  are  inflamed.  The  laxative  may  be  given  at  bedtime  so  as  to  ope- 
rate gently  in  the  morning,  or,  as  suggested  by  Bume,  a  short  time  before 
dinner  so  as  to  operate  before  bedtime,  and  thus  allow  the  parts  irritated  by 
the  evacuation  to  become  quieted  durine  the  night.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  the  former  course;  as  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  feces 
upon  the  rectum  through  the  day,  which  is  the  result  of  the  evening  evacua- 
tion, are  often  more  inconvenient  than  the  mere  irritation  produced  by  the 
act  of  defecation,  provided  the  feces  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  soft,  almost  semi- 
liciuid  state  by  the  laxatives  employed.  It  will  sometimes  be  preferable  to 
administer  a  quick  saline  cathartic,  in  small  doses,  about  an  hour  before  break- 
fast. The  laxative  mineral  waters,  and  the  Cheltenham  salt,  may  thus  be 
advantageously  given,  and  will  generally  operate  very  mildly  a  short  time 
after  breakfast. 

In  connexion  with  the  use  of  laxatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
correction  of  those  habits  of  the  patient  which  tend  to  produce  and  maintain 
the  disease.  High  seasoned  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  strong  coffee  should 
be  avoided;  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback; 
the  patient  should  not  sit  habitually  on  soft  cushions,  nor  sleep  too  warmly 
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in  featlier  bedft;  the  use  of  acrid  purgntivcs,  especially  tlio?e  coDtainin^  aloef, 
of  warm  eaiollient  or  stinjubting  enemata,  and  of  thii  warm  hipbnth.  *^f>uld 
be  discounigcd;  and  care  ebould  be  taken  to  correct  torpor  or  t  i  of 

the  liver,  if  this  be   0Q6  of  tbe  coinplicatioos.     Acrid  HCtTction  i  be 

removed  by  castor  oil,  and  acid  in  the  bowels  by  magnesia.  Irritations  in 
tbe  bowels  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  should  be  corrected  if  possible,  tud 
practices  carefully  shunned  which  tend  to  pnxiuce  such  irritations. 

While  removing  the  causes  of  piles,  we  way  also  advantageously  direct  OUf 
remedies  immediately  to  the  seai  of  diBcage.  One  of  the  most  effi«iciouji 
means  of  cure  is  the  injection  daily,  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated ^ 
of  half  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum ;  and,  by  a  perse vennoQ 
in  this  plan  for  Bcvenil  months,  with  laxatives  if  required,  cures  have 
effected  even  in  'very  unpromij^ing  cases.  Care  should  be  takea  oot  to  i 
tate  the  roctum  by  an  unskilful  introduction  of  the  pipe.  Sponging  the  i 
with  cold  water  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  be  found  useful. 

Should  the  tumours  be  inti:inied,  rest  in  a  horizontjil  posture,  with  lotioM 
of  cold  water,  or  lead-water;  and,  when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  linimeuta, 
ointment^,  or  cataplasms  containing  opiuraj  hyoficyamufi,  belladonna,  or  stra- 
monium, or  decoctions  of  poppy  heads  or  bops,  should  be  employed^  Then 
anodyne  applications  are  not  only  useful  by  allaying  pain,  but  contrtbuta  toa 
cure  by  obviating  the  tenesmus  and  straining,  which  tend  so  strongly  to  «!♦• 
tain  and  aggravate  the  cornphiint.  But  caution  is  necessary,  in  their  appli- 
cation, not  to  allow  them  too  powerfully  to  aSect  the  system.  When  the 
tumours  ore  highly  inflamed,  and  severe  pains  shoot  to  the  neighbouring 
prts,  leeches,  or  cups  to  the  sacrum  arc  useful.  The  applicatiou  of  tb« 
leeehea  directly  to  the  tumour  is  not  od  via  able;  as  the  inflammation  from  tin 
bite  may  be  more  injurious  than  I  he  depletion  is  beneficial.  lo  the  proper 
varicose  tumours,  punctures  wirh  the  lancet  so  as  to  evacuate  the  blood  th€j 
contain,  have  been  recouimended;  but  the  use  of  needles  is  preferable,  is 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  reiieviug  the  distended  varices,  without  the  risJt 
of  inflauimiition.  When  ihe  iiiflaLmuiatiou  is  not  acute,  benefit  may  sometimes 
be  obUiined  from  astringent  applications.  Ointment  of  galls  with  opium  miy 
be  used  when  the  tumours  arc  exlernal;  decix^tion  of  galls  or  oak  bark,  or 
infuBion  of  catechu  or  kino,  when  they  are  internals  If  the  internal  ptln 
have  protruded,  and  do  not  return  of  themselves,  and  canuol  be  returned  j 
tbe  patient,  the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  reduce  them  by  placing  f 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees,  anointing  the  parts  well  with  unctuous 
matter,  then  making  gentle  and  uniform  pressure  so  as  to  force  out  iht 
blood,  and,  ln§tly,  introducing  by  his  hands  the  diminished  tumour  within  ihe 
sphincter.  Should  he  not  succeed  by  these  means,  he  rany  apply  culd  wa 
to  the  part  in  order  to  produce  contraction^  or  let  out  the  blood  by  me 
needles  or  a  lancet,  and  then  restore  the  piles.  In  cases  where  £lraD| 
and  gangrene  have  taken  pL'tce,  poultices  with  laudanum  should  be  applied 
locally,  and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  opiates,  with  winej  quinlti 
and  a  nutritious  diet,  if  necessary  to  support  bis  strength. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  so  copious  as  to  require  treatment,  if  it  be  aeut6| 
the  patient  .sliould  lie  on  his  back,  cold  water  should  be  injected  into  the  i 
tum,  aud  applied  externally,  and  uitre  with  antimonials,  or  the  acetate  of  I 

given  by  the  mouth.     If  these  measures  fail,  a  solution  of  alum  or  a  st    

vegetable  astringent  infusion,  or  the  two  combined,  may  be  used  in  the  form 
of  enema,  In  more  chronic  ca.^s,  the  same  astringents  may  be  employed, 
and  recourse  may  at  the  same  time  be  had  to  the  internal  use  of  oil  of  tui- 
pentine,  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  three  or  four  titnca  a  day, 
or  of  copaiba  in  the  same  dose^  or  of  ergot  to  the  amount  of  two  acmplei  or 
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a  drachm  daily  in  divided  doses.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  espeoiallj 
praised  in  obstinate  cases  of  hemorrlioidal  flux.  Aloes  has  been  highly  re- 
commended, and  may  prove  useful|  in  some  oases  of  passive  hemorrhage,  by 
stimulating  the  rectum. 

Copious  mucous,  or  muco- purulent  discharges  may  be  treated,  if  acute, 
simply  as  inflammation,  if  chronic,  by  injections  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

Numerous  remedies,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  have  obtained  more 
or  less  credit  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  piles.  Linseed  oily  given  in  the  dose 
of  two  fluidounces  every  morning  and  evening,  is  said  to  have  very  rapidly 
efiected  cures.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Fharm-,  xxiii.  87.)  The  confection  of 
black  pepper  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  made  in  imitation  of  Ward's  paste, 
which  formerly  had  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  piles,  is  very 
highly  recommended  by  Brodie  and  others.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  continued  for  two,  three, 
or  four  months.  It  probably  acts  by  stimulating  the  mucous  ipembrane  of 
the  rectum,  as  it  passes  out  with  the  feces,  and  should  not  be  given  during 
acute  inflammation  of  the  parts.  Sir  Everard  Home  found  it  very  effica- 
cious, when  introduced  directly  into  the  rectum.  Its  employment  should  be 
accompanied  with  the'^use  of  laxatives.  Powdered  cubebs.  tAken  internally, 
in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  has  proved  use- 
ful, probably  in  the  same  way.  Copaiba^  in  the  quantity  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops,  once  or  twice  a  day,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Ctillen.  It  pro- 
bably acts  both  by  its  laxative  and  stimulant  properties.  Another  remedy, 
which  appears  to  operate  in  the  same  manner,  is  black  pitch.  Dr.  Wardle- 
worth  found  it  highly  efficacious  in  numerous  cases,  in  the  quantity  of  six 
grains  given  in  two  pills  every  night.  {Lond.  Lancet^  Aug.  27',  1842.) 
Even  aUteSy  the  abuse  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  common  cause  of  hemor- 
rhoids, will  prove  useful,  by  its  irritant  and  laxative  action,  in  some  cases  of 
piles  dependent  upon  relaxation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  A  tincture  of 
aloes  and  anise,  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  several  soft  stools 
daily,  was  found  highly  efficacious  by  Drs.  Pindell  and  Crockett,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  (iV.  Am.  Med.  and  Sury.  Journ.y  iii.  193.)  Burnc  recom- 
mends an  ointment  made  with  a  drachm  of  black  hellebore  and  an  ounce  of 
lard,  applied  morning  and  evening  to  the  parts  affected.  The  pain  is  much 
increased  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  is  greatly  diminished  or 
disappears.  (Z>tc/.  de  Mid.y  xv.  211.)  Dr.  Symonds  has  known  great  benefit 
to  result  from  the  assiduous  use  of  citrine  omtm^fU  properly  diluted.  ( Twee- 
di^s  Syst.  of  Pract,  Med.)  Dr.  Good  states  that  the  tumours,  when  not 
very  sore,  will  often  yield  to  a  layer  ofgypsumy  or  fuller's  earthy  rubbed  into 
a  soft  paste.  Bougies  are  extolled  by  different  authors ;  and  radical  cures 
are  asserted  to  have  been  frequently  obtained  by  their  means.  They  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  cases  attended  with  rigid  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani. 
They  should  be  very  smooth,  and  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is 
a  great  tendency  to  proljlpsus  of  internal  piles,  advantage  may  be  obtained 
from  the  support  of  a  spring  pad,  connected  behind  with  an  elastic  belt,  or 
from  a  compress  and  bandage. 

When  other  means  fail,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  suffers,  or  the  incon- 
venience of  the  tumours  is  very  great,  recourse  may  be  had  to  their  extirpa- 
tion either  by  the  knife  or  ligature,  or  by  both  united.  The  evacuation  of  the 
tumours  by  incision,  or  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  their  summit  by  the 
bistoury  or  a  pair  of  bent  scissors,  and  their  destruction  by  different  caustics 
or  the  actual  cautery,  are  modes  of  cure  which  have  had  their  advocates.    But 
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tbiB  branch  of  the  subject  beloDgs  properly  to  the  surgeon.  Nitric  acid,  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  its  caustic  effect,  has  recently  been  highly  recommended. 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.y  April,  1853,  p.  343,  and  Aug.  1854,  p.  184.) 
Should  the  cure  of  piles  be  found  to  have  occasioned  any  serious  injury  to 
the  health,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  restore  the  hemorrhoidal  disease  bj 
aloctic  purgatives,  irritating  injections,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath. 

^rtick  IX. 

FISSURES  OF  THE  ANUS. 

Ulcers  in  and  near  the  anus  occur  from  various  causes,  as  from  the  abrasoa 
or  tearing  of  the  parts  during  difficult  defecation  in  hemorrhoids,  stricture, 
obstinate  constipation,  &c.,  from  violence  proceeding  from  some  external  cause, 
from  venereal  infection,  and  from  inflammation ;  and  these  ulcers  are  some- 
times very  inconvenient  from  their  discharge,  and  the  pain  they  occasion  at 
the  time  of  going  to  stool;  but  they  generally  yield  without  much  difficulty  to 
suitable  remedies,  and  are  a  subject  rather  for  surgical  than  medical  treatment 
But  there  is  a  particular  form  of  ulceration,  to  which  the  name  of  fissure  of 
the  anus  has  been  applied,  which  requires  a  brief  notice. 

The  ulcer,  in  these  cases,  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  or  mu- 
cous membrane  at  the  anus,  and  probably  owes  its  exceeding  severity  and 
obstinacy  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  embraced  by  the  sphincter  muscles, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  constant  injury  from  their  movements.  It  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  rectum,  is  narrow  and  elongated,  being  a  line  or  two  in 
breadth,  and  from  four  to  ten  lines  in  length,  ana  is  generally  of  a  lively  red 
colour,  without  much  swelling  and  induration,  not  unlike  the  crevices  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  lip  of  those  much  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter. 
It  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  anus,  and  is  somewhat 
differently  placed  in  relation  to  its  length,  being  sometimes  so  low  as  scarcely 
to  reach  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  sometimes  so  hig^ 
as  not  to  reach  the  skin  at  its  lower.  A  slight  oozing  of  liquid  takes  place  from 
its  surface,  and  the  feces,  when  discharged,  are  occasionally  streaked  with  blood; 
but  neither  of  these  phenomena  is  constant. 

At  the  commencement,  the  symptoms  are  not  usually  very  severe.  A  sense 
of  itching,  tingling,  heat,  and  sometimes  pain,  is  experienced  during  and  after  a 
stool,  which  gradually  increases,  and  at  length  becomes  very  distressing;  hut 
months  or  even  years  may  pass  before  the  complaint  reaches  its  greatest  height 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  painful  symptoms  occur  at  the  beginnisg. 
When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  there  is  felt,  whenever  the  patient 
goes  to  stool,  a  violent  burning  or  rending  pain,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
insupportable  agony,  giving  rise  even  to  syncope  or  convulsions.  This  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  defecation ;  but  at  length  subsides,  leaving  only  sore- 
ness, or  occasional  lancinating  pains,  which  are  quite  tolerable.  So  great  is 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  during  the  passage  of  the  feces,  that  he  dreads  the 
recurrence  of  the  act,  and  is  apt  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  though  he 
thereby  increases  the  difficulty  when  the  time  for  an  evacuation  arrives.  Host 
pain  is  experienced  when  the  feces  are  hard,  but  is  by  no  means  entirely  avoided 
by  keeping  them  in  the  liquid  state.  In  some  cases,  the  suffering  at  length 
continues  in  the  intervals  of  defecation,  so  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
keep  his  bed ;  severe  pains  shooting  from  the  anus  to  other  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  being  so  great  that  the  least  effort  which  causes 
pressure  on  the  bowels,  as  the  act  of  coughing  or  even  spitting,  produces  great 
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uneannMs.    The  introdaotioa  of  the  finger  or  an  iBstrament  into  the  anus 
oooasions  exquisite  pain;  and  there  is  almost  always  great  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing the  finger,  in  consequence  of  a  ipasm<x2te  eoiUraction  of  (he  tphincterSf 
which  is  considered  by  some  an  essential  f)art  of  the  complaint. 

Fissure  of  the  anus  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  the  patient  and  his  attendant 
for  piles,  prolapsus,  stricture,  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  or  for  cancer ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  will  reveal  its  nature.  The  ulcer  gene- 
nlly  becomes  visible  between  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  anus  by  separating  them ; 
but  if  not,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  protrude  the  anus  as  in  the  act  of 
defecation,  so  as  to  brii&g  it  within  view.  If  too  high  up  to  be  seen,  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  anus  will  detect  it  by  the  exquisite  pain  produced 
by  pressure  upon  a  particular  part,  and  by  a  different  sensation  communicated 
to  Uie  finger  oy  that  part,  though  any  considerable  induration  or  thickening  is 
aeldom  or  never  present. 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and  in  general  goes  on 
indefinitely  unless  arrested  by  proper  treatment.  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that,  when  above  or  below  the  sphincters,  the  ulcers  heal  readily  upon 
■oitable  applications,  like  other  sores;  and  that  peculiar  obstinacy  is  expe- 
rienced only  when  they  ure  embraced  by  those  muscles.  This  statement, 
though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  supported  by  facts,  is  highly  probable;  and  the 
mode  of  cure  found  most  effeotiud  tends  to  confirm  the  view,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincters  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  difficulty.  Unless 
arrested,  the  disease  at  length  affects  the  general  health,  dyspepsia  and  ema- 
ciation occur,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  complicated  derangements. 

Cause$. — ^The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  this  affection  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar  and  unknown  cause.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  it  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  irritating 
or  mechanically  injuring  the  part  affected;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  only  from 
its  situation  within  the  limits  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which  render  the 
ulcers  irritable  and  indisposed  to  heal,  in  consequence  of  incessant  disturbance. 

Treatment. — ^The  measures  ordinarily  found  useful  in  ulcerative  affections, 
generally  produce  in  fissures  of  the  anus  no  other  advantage  than  some  alle- 
viation of  the  symptoms.  Gentle  saline  purgatives,  with  a  mild  laxative  diet, 
prove  beneficial  partly  by  keeping  the  feces  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  ob- 
viating mechanical  injury  in  their  passage,  and  partly  by  obviating  any 
irritant  effect  from  over-excitement.  Anodyne  and  emollient  enemata  also 
sometimes  afford  relief.  Boyer  employed  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  lard,  juice  of  houseleek,  juice  of  black  nightshade,  and  almond  oil,  injected 
in  the  quantity  of  a  few  tablespoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  the  rec- 
tum. {Diet,  de  Mid.)  But  this  can  act  only  as  a  soothing  application. 
Dupuytren  found  great  advantage  from  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  stra- 
monium, lie  employed  an  ointment  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm  of 
extract  of  belladonna,  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  six  drachms  of  lard, 
a  portion  being  applied  several  times  a  day,  spread  upon  a  tent,  which  was 
small  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  the  index  finger,  (^m. 
Cyc.  of  Pnxct.  Med.  and  Surg.y  ii.  121.)  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  has 
used  with  great  success  injections  of  extract  and  tincture  of  rhatany.  His 
plan  is  to  administer  every  day  an  injection  of  cold  water,  and,  after  this  has 
come  away,  another  composed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  extract  of  rhatany, 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  five  fluidounces  of  water.  Improvement 
is  generally  experienced  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  sooner,  and  a  cure  often 
accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks.  {Med.  Exam.,  iii.  552.)  Dr.  W.  P. 
Johnston,  of  Philadelphia,  has  employed  the  same  remedy  with  success.  {Ibid., 
iv.  293.)  It  is  probable  that  kino,  catechu,  or  other  astringent  extracts, 
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would  answer  the  same  purpose.  M.  Bedaj  recfJinmends  tannic  aci^,  mixed 
with  fifteen  parts  of  krd,  to  be  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  part,  or,  when 
the  fiBsures  tire  situated  high  up,  a  solution  of  the  same  sobstance  to  bo  ia^ 
jeeted,  {Atui.  de  TkSrap.,  A.  1>.  1847,  p.  170.)  Becbrd  applied  nitrate  of 
gilver  to  the  ulcers  with  alniost  unilorm  sucoesfl;  but  others  who  have  tried 
the  remedy  have  been  le^s  fortunate.  {Did*  tic  Mid.^  iii,  300- )  Dilatation  by 
means  of  tents  is  strongly  recommended  by  Yelpeau.  For  this  purpM, 
plugs  of  lint  may  be  used,  covered  with  some  mild  6intment,  and  gridii 
increased  in  &ize  till  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  overcome.  Advattll 
would  probably  accrue  from  combining  dilatation  with  the  application  of  1u 

caustic  to  the  ulcers.     Boyer,  by  whom  the  disease  was  first  clearly  doi^erih 

and  des^ignated,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  it  by  dividing  the  aphinctem 
ThiB  practice  was  eminently  successful,  but  had  sometimes  failed,  and  two 
inatancea  are  on  record  in  which  it  proved  fataL  [DicL  de  Med.^  iii.  30^*) 
The  operation,  therefore,  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  other  measnres  hftTe 
failed.  Mr  Richard  Quain,  Surgeon  of  the  University  HospitJil,  Londoa, 
considers  the  division  of  the  sphincter  unnecessary,  having  found  thf^  affeotaoB 
to  yield  to  a  longitudinal  incii^ion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  ulocr* 
The  tension  of  rbe  membrane  is  thus  removed,  and  the  ulcer  heals.  Mr. 
Quain,  though  the  operation  was  original  with  him,  aaeribea  the  phoritj  to 
Mr  Cope  land.  {Lond.  Med,  Time*  and  Oaz,,  July,  1652,  p.  83.  J 

Article  X. 


PROLAPSUS  ANL 

Prolapsus  ani  \n  a  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum  or  ita  Umng  men* 
brane  below  the  Bphincters^  forming  a  tumour  at  the  anus.  In  some  in^tanefiiy 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  descends  through  the  lower,  exactly  aa  ia 
intussusceptio,  and  protrudes  externally.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
the  colon,  and  even  the  caacum  has  been  known  to  be  thus  everted,  and  to  he 
forced  through  the  anus*  Tho  extent  of  this  kind  of  prolapsus  is  dometimet 
very  great;  and  a  caae  is  on  record  in  which  the  length  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  bowel  was  two  feet.  But  such  incidents  as  thoae  above  men- 
tioned  are  rare.  The  afifection  commonly  called  prolapsus  ani  consists  of  a 
protrusion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  only  of  the  rectum, 
the  outer  coats  being  too  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  porta  io 
admit  of  eversion,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  a  considerable  protrusion  takes  place  at  owcf, 
under  some  peculiarly  strong  force  applied  to  the  piirt  j  but  in  gencnJ  there 
18  only  a  small  tumour,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  ring  about  the  anus,  appear^ 
jttg  when  the  patient  strains  atstool^  and  either  retroceding  spontaneously,  or 
disappearing  under  slight  pressure  when  the  struiuiog  ceases*  If  the  \  ~ 
be  not  arrested  in  this  stage,  the  prolapsus  recurs  at  each  stool,  and  frradq 
increases,  forming  at  last  a  considerable  tumour,  an  inch  or  mcM  t1^, 

which  is  sometimea  difficult  of  reduction,  and  always  very  incm  to 

the   patient.     Sometimes  the  protruded  membrane  takes  on  inHammalioil, 
either  firom  tho  constriction  of  tho  sphincters  or  some  other  cause*  and 
comes  so  swollen  and  painful  as  to  render  reduction  impossible,  until 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued.     Instances  have  occurred  in  whieh 
protruded  part  has  been  stniogBlated  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  sphiueU 
and  symptoms  resembling  thoae  of  hernia,  with  mortification  of  th^ 
brane,  have  occurred.     This  result^  however^  is  more  to  be  apprehe 
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eases  of  eyerrion  of  the  whole  thiokness  of  the  bowel,  tlian  where  the  macous 
membrane  only  protrudes.  The  prolapsus  sometimes  continues  long  unre- 
duced without  serious  results;  as  the  parts  affected  have  a  wonderful  fEicilitj 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  the  mucous  men|L- 
brane  takes  on  the  characters  of  the  skin. 

Cau9e$. — Whatever  irritates  the  rectum,  and  occasions  severe  straining  at 
stool,  may  give  rise  to  prolapsus  ani.  Hence,  the  affection  is  common  in 
dysentery.  Aloetic  medicines,  frequent  irritating  enemata,  ascarldes,  costive- 
ness,  piles,  other  tumours  or  thickening  of  the  rectum,  and  complaints  of  the 
prostate,  bladder,  and  urethra  act  in  &e  same  manner.  Strong  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  without  tenesmus,  as  in  the  crying  of  infants,  and 
IB  protracted  parturition,  may  also  produce  prolapsus.  But  these  causes  are 
much  more  efficient,  when  a  relaxation  or  atonic  condition  of  the  sphincters 
coexists.  When  these  muscles  are  much  relaxed,  the  prolapsus  sometimes 
takes  place  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  force  to  which  the  rectum  is  exposed 
in  defecation.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  bb  the  result  of  sudden  fright,  pro- 
ducing relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  straining 
and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  co-operate.  The  affection  is  very  common  in 
children,  and  more  so  in  old  age  than  in  middle  life. 

IWatment — The  objects  in  the  treatment  are  first  to  return  the  prolapsed 
bowel,  if  it  remain  without  the  anus,  and  then  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
prevent  subsequent  protrusion.  The  former  object  is  in  general  easily  accom- 
plished; nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  press  regularly  and  gently 
with  the  oiled  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  tumour,  or  to  push  up  the  mem- 
brane with  the  oiled  index  finger  inserted  into  the  anus.  If  constriction  of  the 
sphincter  oppose  the  reduction,  it  should  be  relaxed  by  means  of  the  warm 
hip-bath,  warm  poultices  or  injections  containing  laudanum,  and  bleeding  if 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  sudden  application  of  cold  produces  the  same  effect. 
If  the  protruded  parts  be  inflamed  and  swollen,  they  should  be  treated  with 
depletion,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  cold  applications,  and  a  proper  posture. 

In  the  prevention  of  prolapsus  three  indications  are  offered;  one,  to  obviate 
irritation  of  the  rectum,  the  second,  to  obviate  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and 
the  third  to  produce  contraction  of  the  membrane  liable  to  protrusion,  and  ad- 
hesion between  it  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The  first  indi- 
cation is  met  by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feces  soft,  by 
means  of  a  mild  laxative  diet  and  laxative  m^icines,  by  avoiding  all  causes 
of  direct  irritation  to  the  rectum,  and  removing  those  which  can  be  ascertained 
to  exist,  and  by  the  use  of  anodyne  enemata.  Dr.  Physick  was  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  for  children  with  this  affection  a  diet  of  rye-mush  and  molasses, 
and  the  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation  in  the  erect  position,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent much  straining.  To  answer  the  second  indication,  that  is,  to  obviate  re- 
laxation of  the  sphincter  muscles,  when  it  exists,  cold  water  should  be  applied 
either  by  a  sponge,  or  by  directing  a  continued  stream  against  the  anus ; 
astringent  injections  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  or  astringent  oint- 
ments introduced  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  lint  within  the  sphincters;  and, 
when  the  case  is  wholly  unattended  with  irritation  of  the  rectum,  substances 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  sphincters  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  as  copaiba, 
cubebs,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  To  consolidate  and  fix  the  membrane,  which  is 
the  third  indication,  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  as 
kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  galls,  and  oak  bark,  or  solutions  of  the  mineral  astrin- 
gents, especially  alum,  should  be  injected,  with  a  little  laudanum,  after  each 
protrusion.  Mr.  Vincent  recommends  strongly  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  &«.,  N.  S.,  xv.  546.)  In  children, 
almost  all  oases  will  yield  to  this  simple  treatment,  with  attention  to  the  state 
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iof  the  bowels  iis  above  directed.     But  in  old  cases,  in  wbicb  the  fibrefl  con- 

[  BecUDg  tbe  protruiled  niembrane  with  the  other  coats  are  much  elnnguted,  it 

;becoiDea necessary  to  establish  new  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring  structtire; 

Lund  this  muj  often  be  accomplished  by  clipping  off  longitudinally,  with  a  pair 

of  scia8or»,  era  all  portions  of  the  membrane,  or  by  applying  caustic  carefully 

over  small  longitudinal  strips  of  its  Furfaee,     Great  advantage  is  also  said  to 

bave  accrued  from  passing  a  ligature  through  the  membrane,  and  allowing  it 

to  remain  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  and  adhesion  ;  and  the  plan  b^is  evea 

been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  of  amputating  the  dependent  flap.     These 

latter  methods,  however^  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cnseB^  i 

the  milder  have  failed- 

Dr.  S.  M.  Baer,  of  Baltimore,  has  invented  a  chair,  wbicb,  by  supporting  < 
parts  abcmt  the  anus  during  evacuation,  is  said  to  prevent  tbe  prolapsus^ 
thus  ultimately  to  effect  a  cure.   {Am.  Journ.  of  3kd.  Set.,  N,  8.,  xxv.  552^^ 

When  a  jwrmanent  cure  cannot  be  obtdned,  and  the  intestine  is  disposed 
to  protrude  even  in  the  intervals  of  the  evacuations,  the  patient  may  be  made 
more  comfortable  by  substances  in  the  form  of  pessaries  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  by  constant  pressure  upon  the  anoi 
made  by  means  of  a  spring  pad,  or  a  suitable  bandage  and  compress.  For 
more  particular  information  on  these  various  points  requiring  manual  ialer- 
ferencc,  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  upon  surgery. 

SUBSECTION  r, 

DI8IA8ES  or  TBM  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS  COKIOIITTLT^ 

There  are  certain  diseases  so  equally  shared  by  the  stomach  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attxich  them  specially  to  either  section  of  the  alime 
iiry  canal.  Such  are  tbe  different  forms  of  cholera^  It  may  be  said  that  in 
dyspepsia  the  stomaih  and  bowels  are  both  diseased,  and  that  mucous  inflam- 
lualion  often  attacks  both  parts  conjointly,  constituting  gastro-enteritis.  This 
is  true ;  but  these  affections  may  be  restricted  to  one  portion  of  the  c^uul,  ftod 
generally  have  their  primary  seat  in  one  portion;  the  other  parts  being aecood* 
arily  involved.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  especially  belonging  to 
a  particular  section.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  cholera.  It  would  not  be 
irholera,  unless  both  stomach  and  bowels  were  involved.  It  was,  therefor^i 
necessary  to  form  this  subsection ;  and,  as  it  has  been  formed,  it  W10  nQH 
convenient  to  consider  fiatulence  in  connexion  with  it;  as  the  pAtholoflCtt 
conditions  in  which  this  affection  originates,  are  very  apt  to  involve  both  divi* 
.sions  of  the  c^nal.  I  place  peritonitis  in  the  same  category  ;  &S|  wheD  geiie- 
ralf  it  necessarily  involves  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  oould  not  be 
with  so  much  propriety  associated  with  any  other  set  of  dlseasea* 


CHOLERA  M0KBU8. 


The  name  of  cholera  is  given  to  any  complaint  in  which  the  prominent 
characters  are  simultaneous  and  repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  with  p&infQl 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  external  mni- 
.tles.  Three  varieties  of  the  disease  have  been  observed,  so  different  in  tht 
ciroumatances  of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  their  symptoms,  prognaSyl 
ro^uItBi  as  to  merit  distinct  consideratioa.     These  arc  cholera  mmimSf  t 
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cholera^  and  chdUra  infantum.  The  present  article  is  devoted  specially  to  the 
first  of  these  affections.  It  is  the  variety  so  common  as  an  endemic  disease  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  United  States  daring  the  summer  season,  and  no  douht 
the  same  as  that  noticed  hy  the  ancient  authors^  and  described  by  Sydenham 
as  occurring  epidemically  in  England  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  begin- 
Bin^  of  autumn.  By  recent  European  writers,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
epidemic  variety  by  the  name  of  common  or  sporadic  choltra, 

SymptoTM. — Cholera  morbus  is  generally  characterized  by  the  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matter.  It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  especially  when  the 
immediate  result  of  some  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ;'  but, 
not  unfrequently,  it  is  preceded  for  some  hours  or  even  days  by  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  colicky  pains,  mor^  or  less 
headache,  and  sometimes  by  furred  tongue,  chilliness,  and  a  slight  febrile 
excitement.  The  vomiting  and  purging  are  usually  preceded  by  a  good  deal 
of  nausea,  and  attended  by  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes 
excruciating,  but  is  relieved  after  each  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  vomiting,  the  patient,  though  comparatively  easy,  often  ex- 
periences distressing  nausea,  or  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
complains  of  general  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  discharges  generally  con- 
sist at  first  merely  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  Tower  bowels; 
the  matter  vomited  being  either  food  recently  taken,  or  colourless  and  often 
sour  or  acrid  liquid,  and  the  dejections  fecal.  But  these  are,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  soon  followed  by  bilious  matter  of  a  green  or  yellow  eolour,  and 
very  often  extremely  bitter,  and  more  or  less  acrid.  The  pulse  is  usually 
feeble,  the  countenance  pale  and  shrunk,  the  skin  cool  and  damp,  the  urine 
scanty  or  suppressed ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently 
mfiiected  with  very  painful  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extrem- 
ities, especially  of  the  legs.  These  irregular  muscular  movements  amount 
sometimes  to  general  convulsions.  In  fiivourable  cases,  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms subside  after  a  few  hours,  or  readily  give  way  to  treatment,  leaving  only 
temporary  debility.  But  occasionally  the  complaint,  either  from  original  vio- 
lence or  neglect,  assumes  an  alarming  character.  The  vomiting  and  purging 
are  almost  incessant;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  promptly  rejected, 
the  discharges  being  often  brown  or  blackish,  acid,  or  even  bloody ;  the  suffer- 
ings from  nausea,  anxiety,  heartburn,  and  spasmodic  pains,  both  internal  and 
external,  are  intense;  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  thirst,  and  is  clamorous 
for  cold  drinks ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  irregular,  and  extremely  feeble, 
the  respiration  short  and  freouent,  the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes  sunken  and 
surrounded  with  a  dark  areola,  the  skin  bathed  in  cold  sweat;  hiccough  and 
abdominal  distension  come  on,  with  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting;  and  the  pa- 
tient, if  not  rescued  by  remedial  measures,  sinks  in  a  state  of  complete  ex- 
haustion, retaining  his  mental  faculties  not  unfrequently  to  the  last.  Death 
may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  though  more  frequently  the  complaint 
runs  on  for  two  or  three  days,  before  terminating  fatally. 

In  some  instances,  moderate  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  disorder,  as  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  bilious  fever,  which  had  been  prevented 
from  entire  success  by  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera ;  and,  in  ordinary  oases, 
a  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharges  by  opium  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  state  of  system.  Instead  of  being  bilious,  the  evacuations  are,  in  some 
very  rare  instances,  colourless  or  whitish,  somewhat  as  in  epidemic  cholera. 
In  such  cases,  the  attendant  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  character,  though 
by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

Cholera  morbus  generally  subsides  under  remedies  without  unpleasant  con- 
aequenoesy  leavbg  only  a  moderate  debilityi  from  whioh  the  patient  speedily 
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r'laes  by  tbe  aid  of  a  suitable  regimen.  SometifQes,  however,  the  debilltj  is 
considerflble  and  protracted,  and  requires  medical  interference.  Occttfeiniially 
tbo  patieot  is  kft  witb  a  troubleeonie  diarrba-a^  or  with  other  evidences  of  » 
continued  irritation  of  the  etomar-b  and  bowels.  In  intemperate  persona,  Uia 
cheeking  of  the  cholera  is  apt  to  induce  deliriuni  tremens. 

In  persons  of  good  constitution,  tbe  disease  h  ^ery  rarely  fatal.     It  b  i 
apt  to  proTe  so  in  tbe  very  old,  the  feeble,  and  tbe  intenaperate. 

Civmcii, — Hot  weatheri  long  oootinued,  strongly  predi*5poftes  tbe  aystem  to 
'  cholera  morbus,  and  may  of  itself  occasion  the  disw*!ise  without  any  other  Ottuae. 
Tbe  same  may  probiibly  be  said  of  tnarsb  miasmata;  for  cholera  morbus  serf 
often  precedes  ibe  breaking  out  of  miaamatic  fevers,  as  if  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  tbe  some  cause  in  a  lews  degree.  Most  commonly,  however,  the 
immediate  attack  is  brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  capable,  either  directly 
or  through  tbe  nervous  centres,  of  irritating  the  stomach  and  bowels*  Anion 
suiib  causes  may  be  mentioned,  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated  3 
perspiring ;  the  use  of  certain  indigestible  and  irritating  articles  of  fowl 
drink,  as  cabbage,  cucumbers,  meloni^^  various  unripe  fruit«,  fat  pork,  loB 
iters,  crabs,  sour  and  locorapletely  femiented  liquors,  putrid  water,  &C.J 
excesses  at  the  table,  independently  of  tbe  eharaeter  of  tbe  food  \  tlie  nao  of 
ice,  or  very  cold  drinks  in  excess;  strong  mental  emotions,  as  fear  or  anger; 
and  various  movements  which  produce  sickness  of  stomach  through  their  ao 
tioii  on  the  braio,  as  riding  backward,  turning  rapidly  in  a  circle,  and  sjuling 
Bpon  a  rough  sea,  Tbo  diseaikj  prevails  csffceially  in  hot  countries,  and  du- 
ring the  hot  season  in  temperate  latitudes.  Sometimes  it  is  so  prevalent  as 
to  put  on  tbe  appearance  of  an  epidemic^  though  probably  dependent  on  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  local  miasmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  endemic 
recuittcnt  fever*  In  this  country,  it  is  most  common  in  tbe  months  of  Jaly 
and  August,     It  chiefly  attacks  adults. 

Nature. — This  must  be  inferred  froai  the  symptoms  and  causes;  aa  ditaco- 
tion  reveals  nothing  which  can  lead  to  any  accurate  conclusion,  Sometimei 
redness  or  other  evidence  of  1  till  urn  mat  ion  is  discovered  in  tbe  stomach,  or 
gome  portion  of  tbe  bowels ;  but  often  no  such  phenomena  are  presented,  md 
neither  tbo  aliuieotary  mucous  membrane,  nor  any  other  structure  exhibita 
appearances  which  could  explain  the  symptoms.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
dbetse  consists  essentially  In  congestion  of  tbe  portal  system,  prf«duced  by 
tbe  continued  action  of  a  high  temperature,  by  miasmata,  or  both,  and  in- 
ducing an  irritation  both  in  the  liver  and  lining  membrane  of  tbe  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  exhibits  it^self  in  an  increased  and  altered  secretion.  Should 
the  cungestion  from  thei^e  euuses  bo  alone  inadequate  to  the  result,  &  super- 
added irritation^  from  the  various  exciting  causes  above  enumerftted,  may  be 
required  for  the  production  of  tbe  phenomena  of  tbe  disease.  The  painful 
gastric  and  intestinal  s^'rnptoms  may  result  either  from  the  genentl  sUte  ol 
ftanguineous  congestion  in  tbe  whole  canal,  or  from  the  irritating  quality  ^  ~ 
tbe  morbid  bile  and  intestinal  secretions,  or  from  both.  That  the  liijuida  \ 
ferred  to  arc  tbe  source  of  much  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  is  evident  fn^m  < 
temporary  relief  which  follows  their  discharge.  The  prostration  ia  amitkg 
partly  to  the  profuse  evacuations,  partly  to  the  depressing  influeuoe  of  thii 
nausea.  The  extreme  thirst,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  in  flam  mat  ion  of 
the  stomach,  is  the  mere  expression,  iu  tbe  throat  and  neighbouring  part%  of  I 
wanta  of  tbe  blood-vessels,  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  more  Aiiid  i 
tents*  Tbe  spasms  of  the  extremities  are  probably  one  of  the  consequ 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritations,  acting  through  the  nervous  ceolr 

Diagnosis. — Vomiting  and  purging,  with  more  or  less  bilr  in  the  eineoi- 
iiB  ikQl  unfrequeut  ftUeiid«iil«  uj)oii  <»iiief  diioiiiQfli  aa  biliooft  fefOTi 
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gastro-enteritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  From  tlie  first  of  these,  how- 
ever, cholera  morbas  may  be  distingaished  by  the  a):>8enoe'  of  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  pulse,  and  headache,  and  by  its  mach  shorter  coarse;  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  same  absence  of  decided  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  less  degree 
of  tenderness.  There  may  be  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  calomel  in 
some  instances  so  exactly  like  cholera  morbus,  that  the  most  experienced  eye . 
could  scarcely  have  detected  the  difference.  JSut,  in  poisoning  by  corrosive 
substances,  the  vomiting  generally  precedes  the  purging  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  discharges  are  seldom  so  highly  bilious,  and  the  poison  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  evacuations.  The  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  season  of  the  year,'  may  also  be  taken  into  considerap 
tion  in  forming  the  diagnosis.  Bilious  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  attended  with 
moderate  vomiting;  but  this  affection  may  be  considered  as  only  an  inferior 
|prade  of  cholera.  The  vomiting  and  purging  lyroduced  by  indigestible  food, 
in  a  system  not  predisposed  to  cholera  morbus,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  rank 
with  that  disease. 

Treatment — ^The  following  mode  of  treatment  will  very  generally  be  found 
promptly  effectual,  in  ordinarv  cases  of  cholera  morbus.  It  is  founded  on  the 
mdications,  1.  of  removing  the  irritating  causes  by  clearing  out  the  stomach, 
2.  of  checking  the  irritation  directly  by  the  moderate  action  of  opium,  and 
indirectly  by  powerful  revulsion  to  the  surface,  and  3.  of  changing  the  morbid 
action  of  the  liver  by  the  alterative  influence  of  calomel.  Mild  duuent  drinks 
are  to  bo  administered  freely;  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  mixed  with  water, 
to  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  a  pill  containing  the  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  calomel  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  given 
every  half  hour,  or  every  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
The  drinks  should  consist  of  chicken  tea  made  by  boiling,  for  a  very  short  time, 
a  portion  of  chicken,  deprived  of  skin,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  so  as  merely 
to  impart  a  slight  taste  to  the  liquid ;  of  mucilaginous  or  fiarinaooous  fluids, 
such  as  solution  of  gum  arabic,  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed,  toast- 
water,  barley-water,  &c.;  of  mild  herbaceous  infusions,  as  balm  or  mint  tea; 
or,  finally,  of  lukewarm  water.  They  should  be  given  freely  at  first,  so  as  to 
ikcilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  acrid  bile,  and  then  suspended,  or  administered 
moderately  merely  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  patient.  For  this  purpose, 
also,  as  well  as  to  quiet  irritation-  of  stomach,  carbonic  acid  water,  in  small 
draughts  of  about  two  fluidounces,  frequently  repeated,  answers  admirably  well. 
The  mustard  cataplasm  should  be  left  on  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  au  hour, 
or  until  it  reddens  the  skin  intensely,  and  becomes  no  longer  tolerable.  In 
severe  cases,  or  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  prostration  is  great,  it  is 
oflen  necessary  to  administer  opium  more  freely  than  above  directed.  From 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  in  pill,  or,  what  is  generally  preferable,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  until  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abEites.  But  the  least 
quantity  of  opium  that  will  answer  the  purpose  is  the  best;  as,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  allay  the  pain,  and  check  the  discharge,  yet  a  complete  and  sudden 
suspension  of  the  secretion  is  not  desirable.  There  is  danger,  if  the  congestion 
be  not  allowed  to  relieve  itself,  that  fever  or  inflammation  may  ensue.  Hence 
one  of  the  advantages  of  uniting  calomel  with  the  opium.  Large  doses  of  the 
mercurial  are  not  required ;  as  experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  minute  doses 
before  mentioned,  frequently  repeated,  it  acts  effectually  on  the  liver^  while  it 
is  less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

If  the  disease  should  resist  (he  above  measureSi  recourse  may  be  had  to  a 
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blister  over  the  epijraatriam,  and  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  blistered  surface  deprived  of  ita  cuticle.  Injections  of  Jaudanuiu,  with 
thin  starch  or  raucilage,  may  also  be  given.  In  eases  of  great  prostratiOD, 
rubefacients  may  be  applied  externally,  and  hlisters  to  the  insidesof  theannf 
or  legs;  and  tincture  of  caraplior,  aromatic  spirit  of  oramonia,  wine-vbeyi  tnd 
even  ether,  maybe  given  internally,  in  conjunction  with  the  optaU^. 

Should  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  vomiting  ha*^  eeaned^  it  should  be  treated 
as  directed  under  the  head  of  that  diseai«e.  Should  fever  follow  a  suspeiiiicii 
of  the  discharges,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  small  dosea  of  aome  mUd 
cathartic^  as  the  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magneaia  in  car- 
bonic acid  water,  commonly  called  liquid  magnesia;  and  the  effervescing  draught 
and  cooling  drinks  should  be  administered  at  short  intervals,  Symptoins  cf 
gastric  inflammation  may  be  counteracted  by  leeches  to  the  epigastrinm,  fol- 
lowed by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  Inteatinal  irritattoa 
'  may  be  treated  by  emollient  jgnemataj  and  mild  laxativea,  aa  oaator  oil  with  a 
little  laudanum, 

'\^arioua  other  modes  of  treating  eholera  morbus  have  been  recommended. 
Some  practitioners,  considering  it  essentiully  gastritis  or  gnatro- enteritis,  have 

Ued  chiefly  upon  bleeding,  leeching,  and  demulceuts.    But  this  is  hazardous 

etice.  Ipceacuunha,  in  emetic  doses,  has  had  ita  advocates.  Nitric  aeid 
has  been  lauded  as  a  specific.  Hope's  mixture,  consisting  of  a  draehm  of 
nitrous  acid,  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  camphor  watef, 
and  taken  in  doses  of  two  fiuidoimces  every  three  or  four  ht>ar8,  has  in  ita  fW* 
Tour  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  C.  D«  Meigs,  of  l^hiladelphia,  as  well  aa  thai 
of  its  original  proposer.  (iV.  Am,  Afexi.  and  iSurf/,  Jonrn,^  ii.  419*)  Dr  D, 
J,  Cain  ha»  found  great  advantage  from  the  UBe  of  ert^asote.  {^Churletian 
Mc(L  Jouni,  and  Ju:v,^  vii,  145.) 

l>iiring  convalescence,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  reUtioo 
to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  of  mild  and  easily  digested  aliment,  such  ai 
farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  broths  without  fat,  and  the  lighter  fonna 
of  solid  animal  food. 


•Sriiek  IL 

EriDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

S^n. — Spaanaodio  Cholera, — India  Chotera. — Asiatic  CUolem. — MalignaJit  Clioltra  — 

Cliolera  A.'^phyxia. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  India;  but  it  first  b^a& 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  generally  in  the  year  1817| 
when  it  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence  in  Bengal,  and  from  thai 
province,  as  a  centre,  commenced  the  fearful  march,  which  did  not  cease  until  11 
bad  encircled  the  globe.  In  its  progress  westward,  it  ascended  the  Gang 
pervaded  Central  India,  and,  crossing  the  mountainous  range  of  the  Ghaa 
esitablisbcd  itself,  in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  penifl 
During  the  same  year,  it  made  its  way  southward  to  Madras;  in  1819j< 
the  sea  to  Ceylon ;  and,  before  the  (\loae  of  the  latter  year,  appeared  in 
Mauritius  and  the  I?le  of  Bourbon.  At  tbe  same  time,  it  was  slowly  ad  vane 
towards  the  east  and  southeast;  invaded  tbe  Burman  dominions;  attaci 
Slam,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Sumatra;  and,  in  1!^ 
had  reached  Canton  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  Bubseqtiently  ho 
of  as  extending  its  ravages  into  tbe  northern  parta  of  China,  and  into  Tartary. 
After  arriving  at  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsuk  of  llindostan,  it  pauied 
for  a  while  before  leaving  ita  native  soil ;  and  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1821, 
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that  it  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  position 
it  ascended  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  in  1822,  passed  over  the  desert  into 
Syria;  and,  in  1823,  having  made  its  way  northward  through  Persia,  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sca,  and  seized  upon  the  Russian  city  of  Astracan.  It 
bad  now  traversed  the  whole  length  of  Asia,  and  was  pressing  apon  the  confines 
of  Africa  and  Europe.  Here  it  again  paused;  and  several  years  elapsed  be- 
fore it  crossed  the  boundaries,  and  commenced  a  now  career  of  invasion  in 
these  hitherto  undisturbed  regions.  In  1828,  it  appeared  at  Ohrenburgh,  on 
the  borders  of  European  Russia;  but  it  did  not  fairly  enter  Europe  until  1830, 
when  it  advanced  as  far  as  Moscow.  In  1881,  it  took  a  westward  course, 
attacked  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  showed 
itself  in  Sunderland,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England.  In  1882,  it 
reached  Paris  and  London;  and  in  the  same  year,  overleaping  the  barrier  of 
the  Atlantic,  appeared  in  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  Montreal  on  the 
10th ;  and  thence  pursued  a  rapid  course,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  detachment  from  the  main 
line  of  invasion,  as  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  have  struck  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  where  the  disease  broke  out  on  the  24th  of 
June.  Thence  it  spread  northwardly  up  the  Hudson,  and  southwardly  to  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reaching  Albany  on  the  3d  or  4th,  and  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  July,  and  Baltimore  in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 
About  the  beginning  of  November,  it  appeared  in  an  island  off  Charleston ;  in 
February,  1883,  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  committed  great  ravages;  and, 
before  the  end  of  that  year,  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  that  the  epidemic, 
leaving  the  northwestern  borders  of  Asia,  was  spreading  consternation  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe,  it  took  also  a  southward  course  from  Syria,  penetrated 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  invaded  Egypt,  appearing  in  Mecca,  in  May,  and  in 
Alexandria,  in  August,  1831.  It  was  very  late  in  attaining  the  extreme  north, 
and  the  extreme  south  of  Europe.  Thus,  Sweden  was  not  visited  until  one  or 
two  years,  nor  Sicily  until  four  years  after  the  epidemic  had  reached  New  Orleans. 
In  this  country,  there  were  partial  returns  of  the  disease  subsequently  to  its 
original  appearance,  and  it  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  year  1834 ; 
but  both  in  North  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  disappeared 
entirely  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years  from  its  first  visitation. 

In  India,  however,  the  disease  continued  as  an  endemic,  and,  at  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  we  had  re- 
ceived accounts  of  its  having  commenced  a  new  march  of  desolation  in  the 
East.  Before  the  close  of  that  year  it  again  entered  Europe,  and  afterwards 
advanced  regularly  westward,  pursuing  a  course  singularly  corresponding 
with  that  of  its  first  invasion,  both  as  to  the  succession  of  regions  visited, 
and  the  period  of  its  approach  and  departure.  Setting  out  from  India  as 
before,  it  passed  destructively  through  the  cities  of  Persia,  skirted  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  and  reached  Astracan  in  July  1847,  and  Moscow  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Here  its  progress  was  suspended  during  the  winter;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1848  it  again  advanced  westward,  in  June  arrived  at  St 
Petersburg,  in  August  at  Berlin,  in  September  at  Hamburg,  and  crossing 
thence  to  Great  Britain,  attacked  Edinburgh  in  October,  and  London  soon 
afterwards.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  a  ship  with  emigrants  sailed  from 
Havre  for  New  York.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  there  was  no  cholera 
either  in  that  port  or  at  Pkris,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  healthy. 
The  vessel  had  been  sixteen  days  at  sea  when  the  disease  appeared  on  board, 
and  she  arrived  with  it  at  the  quarantine  ground  at  Staten  Island,  on  the  first 
of  December.  The  puaaengen  were  landed,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the 
diaease  broke  oat  ia  the  neighbourhood.    It  did  not^  however,  extend  beyond 
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tBe  quarantine  eDdosure,  and  ceased  entirely  about  the  begionmg  of  the  new 
year.  Three  deaths  occurred  frooi  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Another 
ship,  which  had  left  Havre  on  tlie  second  or  third  of  November,  without 
cholera  on  board,  was  attacked  with  the  disease  twenty-six  days  afVer  leaving 
|K»rt,  and  brought  it  with  her  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrived  im  tba 
eleventh  of  December.  Cases  of  cholera  ioon  afterwards  occurred  in  the  city, 
and  rapidly  multiplied,  the  weather  being  at  the  time  very  hot,  Bod  of  co«ra« 
favourable  to  the  sprciid  of  the  disease.  From  New  Orleans  it  extendi  lo 
Texas,  and  up  the  Mi«sisi*ippi,  reaching  the  city  of  Memphis  so  early  afl  the 
twenty'Second  of  December,  and  sweeping  over  the  valley  of  thut  great 
stream  with  unheard  of  mpidity.  It  did  not,  however,  surmount  the  AUe> 
chanies;  and^  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  doui  oust  ration  made  in  th# 
Harbour  of  New  York,  the  Atlantic  States  remained  free  from  the  diseaae 
during  the  winter.  The  epidemic  cause,  however,  was  in  the  mean  tiioe  pur- 
Buing  its  regular  course  across  the  Atlantic;  and,  as  on  the  previous  occaaioa, 
feaehed  our  shores  in  the  season  following  that  of  its  appearance  in  western 
Europe,  though  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  year  1832*  It  broke  out  in 
New  York  about  the  beginning,  and  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  May, 
1849;  and  while,  commencing  at  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  it  visite<i  many  parts  of 
€ur  couDtry  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  it  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start 
&om  New  Orleans,  and  again  spread  along  the  tributaries  of  the  ^"  pi 

with  fearful  violence.     In  its  further  progress,  it  invaded  the  \\  * 

and  Mexico,  and,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  reached  the 
fihores  of  the  Paci6c,  producing  as  it  went  great  havoc  among  the  emigranU 
on  their  way,  like  itself,  to  California.  It  attacked  the  cities  of  St.  FraDsifCO 
and  Suemmento  in  October,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  and  in  every 
year  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  whirh  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  il 
fias  become  naturalized;  but  the  section  of  our  country,  east  of  the  Allegha- 
Hies,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  remained  exempt,  from  the  period  of  iU 
visitation  in  1849,  until  the  summer  of  the  present  year  (IBot),  when  it 
again  made  its  appearance  in  the  epidemic  form,  huving  pursued  the  sume 
course  08  on  former  occasions,  from  the  Eastern  part*  of  Europe,  through  the 
north  of  that  continent,  to  Great  Britain,  and  thence  aorosa  the  Atlantio  io 
I  the  United  States. 

From  the  above  brief  account  of  the  progress   of  cholera,  it  will  be 

that  its  march  is  extremely  irregular,  in  relation  both  to  time  and  dir 

Sometimes  it  advances  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  slowly,  and  sonietiia 

paases  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  giving  hopes  to  the  yet  uuvisit^sd  coa 

triea,  that  they  may  escape  ita  ravages.     In  general,  its  progress  is  arre.«^lij 

during  the  winter,  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring;  though  this  is  not  invarial 

(he  case;  for  at  Moscow  it  prevailed  through  most  of  the  winter  of  18.HU-HI; 

I  snd  the  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  its  spreading  along  the  Mississippi  in 

the  winter  of  1848—19.     Though  preferably  following  the  course  of  streams, 

j  mffecting  low  and  damp  places,  and  attacking  the  filthy  and  crowded  portions 

kof  populous  cities,  it  is  yet  absolutely  confined  to  no  particular  character  of 

I  locality,  but  shows  itself  occasionally  upon  lofty  mountains,  in  the  tniiliit  of 

[siuidy  deserts,  and  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  thinly  peopled  agrlcul- 

f  tiiral  districts.     No  barriers  are  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  progrees.     It  croaeci 

DouDtains,  deserts,  and  oceans.     Opposing  winds  do   not   check    it.     AU 

^jgi  persons,  male  and  females,  young  and  old,  the  robust  and  the  CeebK 

to  its  aasaiilt;  and  even  thcMie  whom  it  has  once  Ttflited  Are  nei 

Iways  sub.«e<^uently  exempt;   yet,  aa  a  general  rule,  it  selects  Its  victtai 

~  xablj  £rQiu  anioiig  those  tdready  ptemsd  dowa  bj  the  vwoiia  miaosMf 
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of  life,  and  leaves  the  rich  and  prosperons  to  their  flunahine  and  their  fears. 
It  is  exceedingly  capricious  in  the  choice  of  its  localities,  not  nnfrequently 
leaving  towns  and  districts  in  its  line  of  march  untouched^  and  deviating 
apparently  from  its  course  to  seize  upon  others,  in  no  important  respect  dif> 
ferently  circumstanced.  The  period  of  its  doratioD,  in  any  one  spot,  is  gene* 
rally  from  one  to  two  or  three  months;  though  this  is  much  influencecl  hy 
the  season,  being  shorter  for  the  most  part  when  winter  is'  near.  When  it 
prevails  in  the  same  place  more  than  once,  it  .nsually  afiecta  fewer  persons, 
and  is  of  a  milder  character  in  the  second  attack  than  in  the  first. 

Coune,  Symptoms^  iSx. — ^The  first  approach  of  the  epidemic  influence,  in 
places  about  to  become  the  seat  of  cholera,  i^  usually  felt  in  the  more  or  less 
general  prevalence  of  moderate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
precede  for  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  continue  in 
various  degrees  to  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  after  it  has  become 
established.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  slight  derangement  of  digestion,  or 
a  simple  diarrhcea,  or  mild  dysentery;  but  very  firequently,  the  premonitory 
affection  takes  on  a  more  decided  character,  and,  without  amounting  abso> 
lutcly  to  cholera,  approaches  it  more  or  less  nearly.  From  this  circumstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  cholerine,  adopted  from  the  French  writers. 

Cholerine,  in  fact,  often  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
oases  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  same  cause,  operating  either  more  mildly, 
or  upon  less  susceptible  subjects.  It  b  marked  by  a  fuired  tongue,  irregular 
appetite,  thirst,  impaired  digestion,  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  with 
a  reeling  of  weight  or  distension,  colicky  pains,  hiccough,  diarrhcea  sometimes 
disappearing  and  again  recurring,  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  a  feeling  of 
general  weakness  and  lauguor,  a  disposition  to  perspire,  occasional  neuralgie 
pains,  and  cramps  in  the  extremities.  In  some  instances,  it  is  attended  with 
febrile  symptoms.  The  alvine  discharges  are  sometimes  bilious,  sometimes  of 
a  dirty-white  colour  and  turbid,  very  much  resembling  oatmeal  gruel.  Occa- 
sionally the  force  of  the  cause  seems  to  expend  itself  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  patient  is  affected  with  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  distressing  spasms, 
amounting  sometimes  to  convulsions,  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the 
stomach  or  Bowels.  The  affection  often  subsides  spontaneously,  or  yields 
readily  to  proper  treatment ;  but  it  is  very  apt,  upon  exposure  to  any  exciting 
cause,  and  even,  if  neglected,  without  such  cause,  to  be  aggravated  into  cholera. 

When  the  epidemic  influeuce  has  attained  an  intensity  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  full-formed  disease,  a  few  cases  are  first  observed,  usually  among 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community.  Hiese  are  soon  followed  by  others;  and 
the  numbers  gradually  increase  until  the  pestilenoe  reaches  its  acme ;  when 
it  speedily  subsides,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  behind  it,  for  a  short 
time,  that  same  tendency  to  bowel  complaints  which  had  heralded  its  approach. 

The  attack  often  occurs  after  some  imprudence  in  diet  or  exposure ;  but 
often  also  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause ;  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
most  frequently  in  the  night.  It  occasionally  comes  on  with  loss  of  appetite, 
pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  disordered  vision, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the  face,  copious  sweats,  a  feeling  of  gene- 
ral weakness,  and  sometimes  rigors.  In  the  midst  of  these  or  similar  symp* 
toms,  in  most  cases  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  diarrhesa  or  cholerine, 
but  sometimes  without  any  premonition  whatever,  the  patient  is  seiaed  with 
vomiting  aud  purging,  which  are  frequently  repeated,  and  attended  with  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  cramps 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  first 
evacuations,  in  cases  not  originatiug  in  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  ooosist  of  the 
ordinary  contents  of  the  stomaah  and  boweb ;  but  the  dejeotiMia  wlueh  fidlow 
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are  of  a  wVitiah  colour,  thini  and  waterj,  i^seuibling  rennet  whev,  tbin  procl, 
or  rice  water,  andT  when  allowed  to  stand,  separate  into  n  cnlourlees  fluM.and 
a  wbitc,  floccttlent,  insoluble  msitter,  which  i^ubsides.  In  mtld  cuhqs,  or  aft#f 
tbc  subsidence  of  the  severer  sytnptotna,  they  are  soraetrmea  tinged  with  bile, 
and  u  little  blood  is  occasionally  di&fbiirgcd.  In  pome  inslancos  tbcy 
brown,  or  of  a  deep  cbocoliite  colour.  The  matter  vomited  is  generally  ^imijj 
to  the  stools,  but  ia  sometimes  white  and  glairy,  as  if  cous»i8tiiig  of  mucus,  i 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  evacuationp  arc  usually  ft^rcibly  ejected,  but  with> 
out  apparent  straining,  or  much  voluntary  effort,  and  are  often  very  copioos. 

The  cramps  usually  begin  in  the  extremities,  fiffecting  especially  the  ealvtai 
of  the  legs,  but  subsequently  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  abdomeo. 
They  are  excraciatiugly  painful,  and  almost  incesstant,  the  muaclea  gathering 
into  hard  board-like  knots,  one  contracting  as  another  relaxes,  and  often  dis- 
torting the  fingers  and  toes  in  various  directions^  according  to  the  particulir 
muscOe  or  muBcles  affected. 

At  the  same  time  the  pnlse  sinks  rapidly  j  the  extremities  l>eeome  cold ; 
the  features  shrink  ;  the  patient  is  rostlcssi  and  cnm plains  of  intense  tldrrt ; 
the  whole  surface  is  bathed  with  sweat;  the  urine  ia  scanty;  and  the  skin  be- 
gins to  assume  a  bluish,  leaden,  or  violet  colour,  which  extends  more  or 
over  the  body,  but  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feci.  If  I 
eomplijmt  is  not  arrested,  the  evacuations  become  still  more  copious  and  walerjrj 
the  thirst  insatiable,  with  a  burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium;  the  puUe  fre- 
quent, feeble,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  the  breath  cool;  the  tongTW 
cool  and  pale,  though  still  moist ;  the  skin  unusually  cold,  shrunken,  and  in- 
elastic, so  that  when  pinched  into  folds  it  does  not  resume  its  fami«*r  stale; 
the  hands  and  feet  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  as  if  long  soaked  in  watrr,  and  of 
a  dark-purplish,  or  livid  colour,  especially  at  the  nailst  which  are  scimetimea 
almot<t  black  ;  the  eyes,  deeply  sutik  in  their  sockets,  and  surrounded  with  a 
livid  circle ;  the  conjunctiva  dry,  and  of  a  dirty  whiteness;  the  noec  and  lips 
blue ;  the  secretion  of  urine  and  tears  suppressed  ;  the  respiration  shtwt,  har- 
ried,  aud  oppresBed;  and  every  symptom  indicative  of  extreme  prostration. 
The  patient  is  often  exceed ingly  restless,  and  calls  incessantly  for  cold  water 
or  ice,  and  for  fresh  air.  With  all  these  changes,  the  external  sensibility  oft^a 
remains  acute,  so  that  mustard  plasters  and  other  irritants  pro<iuce  severe  pida; 
and,  though  cold  to  the  touch,  the  pntient  frerjucntly  complains  of  a  dijtresa- 
ing  heat  over  the  whole  surface.  The  intellect  is  generally  sound,  but  mow 
or  less  obtuse;  and,  in  all  his  moral  relations,  the  patient  evinces  an  extmordi- 
nary  apathy,  being  iDsensible  alike  to  hia  own  danger  and  proapeots,  and  ta 
the  feelings  of  those  oonneeted  with  him. 

The  case  is  now  on  the  bortlere  of  complete  roUnpse.  But  a  step  farther, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  quite  imperceptible;  a  feeble  oscillatory  movement  only 
of  the  heart  is  discoverable  upon  auscultation;  the  blood  stagnatea  in  the  capil- 
laries; a  wound  of  the  surface  yields  no  blood,  and  little  or  none  frdhiws  the 
opening  of  a  vein  ;  the  features  and  whole  body  are  so  shrunken  that  the  p^ 
tient  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  his  friends;  the  bluish  or  parpli^h  colour 
often  pervades  the  whole  surface;  the  voice  is  feeble,  or  quite  extinct;  th« 
breath  almost  as  cold  as  the  external  air;  the  respiration  either  hurried  aod 
feeble^  or  very  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  countenance  calm  or 
quite  inexpressive  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  that  of  utter  he)p1e»> 
ness.  The  reduction  of  temperature  is  such  that  the  thermometer,  with  ilt 
bulb  placed  under  the  tongue,  sinks  often  to  00^,  and  sometimes  ils  low  as  ^*, 
or  even  77**  ¥.  The  body  has  the  appearance  of  death  except  the  eyes,  wbkh 
aometimes  retain  an  expression  of  intelligence,  and  seem  as  if  tbey  wera  look* 
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mate.  In  some  instances,  oonsidenble  mnscnlar  strength  remains,  and  the 
patient  suddenly  rises  up  from  bed  with  an  expiring  effort,  and  falls  lifeless. 
There  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  evacuations  some- 
times continue  tSU  the  close,  and  are  at  last  involuntary.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, ^ey  cease  entirely  for  a  considerable  time  before  death.  The  same 
difference  is  observable  in  relation  to  the  cramps,  which,  in  some  cases,  do  not 
end  even  with  life,  the  muscles  remaining  stiff  and  contracted  in  the  dead  body. 
Intelligence  is  sometimes  retained  till  within  a  few  moments  of  the  close.  In 
other  oases,  a  period  of  stupor  preoedes  death.  The  fatal  issue  sometimes  occurs 
in  four  or  five  hoars  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  though  more 
frequently  life  is  protracted  fat  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  mean  duration 
of  &tal  cases,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-general  of  England  for 
the  year  1848-9,  was  about  49  or  50  hours. 

The  complaint  is  susceptible  of  a  favourable  change,  either  spontaneously 
or  under  treatment,  at  any  stage,  even  in  that  of  collapse.  If  it  is  arrested 
early,  the  patient  sometimes  enters  into  a  speedy  oonvalescenciB,  without  any 
subsequent  embarrassing  symptoms,  though  not  unfrequently  diarrhcca  and 
other  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  But,  if  collapse  has  begun  before  the  turn  of  the  disorder,  the  pa- 
tient has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter,  and  the  progress  of  recovery,  when 
it  takes  place,  is  often  very  tedious,  and  liable  to  frequent  interruptions.  One 
of  the  most  kvourable  symptoms,  in  any  stage  of  cholera,  is  the  appearance 
of  bile  in  the  evacuations.  In  the  oases  of  collapse,  after  the  system  has 
begun  to  react,  a  gradual  restoration'  of  the  suspended  functions  is  observed ; 
the  pulse  returns,  the  skin  becomes  warm,  the  pallor  or  blueness  of  face  yields 
to  a  red  flush,  the  secretion  of  urine  and  bile  recommences,  the  vomiting 
diminishes;  but  the  oscillation  extends  frequently  into  a  febrile  excitement; 
severe  headache  is  experienced;  the  abdominal  pains,  thirst,  loathing  of 
food,  and  diarrhoea  continue ;  and  convalescence,  even  in  favourable  caseS| 
does  not  set  fairly  in  until  after  several  days  of  doubt  and  discomfort. 

Sometimes  a  relapse  follows  the  temporary  excitement,  and  the  patient 
sinks  with  all  his  former  symptoms.  Much  more  frequently,  the  febrile 
state  continues,  generally  assuming  a  low  form,  with  most  of  the  characters 
of  idiopathic  nervous  or  typhoid  fsver,  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  inflammation,  and  either  ending  in  death,  or  in  a  very  slow  recovery. 
In  some  cases,  the  fever  assumes  the  remittent  type,  and  ultimately  becomes 
intermittent.  Eruptive  affections,  resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  rubeola, 
erythema,  &c.,  occasionally  diversify  the  stase  of  reaction.  They  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  wheals,  like  those  of  urticaria,  but  without  the  itch- 
ing. Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  also  not  unfrequently  occur,  but 
so  masked  by  the  low  state  of  the  system,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
as  often  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  unless  upon  his  guard.  But 
the  most  dangerous  afiisction,  in  this  stage  of  cholera,  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
brain,  characterised  by  headache,  drowsiness,  low  delirium,  stupor,  coma, 
subsultus  tendinum,  and  sometimes  convulsions  or  paralysb.  In  its  severe 
forms,  it  is  almost  always  fintal.  The  oonvalesoence  from  these  secondary 
disorders  is  often  protracted  for  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  in  cholera  is  not  always  uniform,  nor  exactly 
as  above  described.  Sometimes  the  spasms  are  comparatively  trifling  or 
altogether  absent;  sometimes  they  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  case,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  evacuations.  In  occasional  instances,  the  com- 
plaint is  ushered  in  by  universal  and  violent  convulsions.  Cases  have  been 
frequently  observed,  in  which  &tal  collapse  supervened  without  vomiting ; 
and  others  are  on  record,  in  which  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  diarrhcea. 
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tbougb,  in  tmok  instancee,  the  bowels,  npon  oxamiaatioa  after  de^th,  were 
found  loaded  wiib  the  mme  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  discharge  eoJkm 
In  some  rare  inataDcea,  vomiting  ocxjurs  with  little  or  do  diarrhcea.  Tho 
in  general  there  is  an  ioterval  of  some  hourw,  and  sometiiues  of  a  daj  or  ' 
iMjtwc'eQ  the  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  collapse,  bo  bb  to  allow  time  for  i 
intervention  of  efficacious  treatment,  yet  instanceg  are  not  unfreqoent,* 
which  the  patient  pasiiiea  almost  immediately  into  that  atate,  and  dies  appt- 
rently  under  the  first  blow.  The  bluish  aspect  of  the  surface,  bo  eharsicteriaue 
of  cholera,  is  not  present  in  all  c»i^fl,  not  even  in  all  tho^  which  end  fiitillT. 
Instead  of  the  sinking  pulse,  so  common  even  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the 
circulation  is  Hoiuetimes  little  affected  for  a  considerable  time;  and,  in  some 
cases,  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  appear  in  the  first 
stage.  The  intellect,  u.sufiUj  correct,  through  obtUHe^  is  in  »ome  cA^es  cloii4 
almost  from  the  commencement;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
termination  of  blood  t^  the  bend,  and  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  numbi]«si| 
the  extremities  were  the  prominent  symptoms. 

From  an  examination  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  it  will  be  pwcei^ 
that  a  fully  developed  case  of  cholera,  running  through  a  regular  ctjune, 
often  exhibits  four  distinct  stages,  the  observance  of  which  is  important  to  i 
practieal  point  of  view.  The  Jiral  is  the  forming  stag«,  consisting  of  a  simpU 
diarrbcea,  or  of  more  or  leas  of  those  deraogements  described  under  the  head 
of  cholerine*  The  second  is  that  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are  de» 
cidcd,  but  the  system  has  not  yet  sunk  into  complete  prostmtioD,  and  the 
circuhition  is  distinctly  observable,  both  in  the  hirger  vessels  and  capillariee. 
The  third  is  the  stage  of  collapse,  already  sufficiently  desoribcd.  The /t^iirt/k 
is  that  of  reaction,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera  have  giv« 
way  to  local  inflammations  or  irritations,  and  to  general  fever.  AH 
stages  do  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  cases.  The  disease  is  often  ar 
in  the  lirst  or  second,  or  proves  fatal  in  the  third,  without  ever  reat^hii: 
fourth;  and  sometimes  the  second  or  even  third  stage  oomes  oa,  wtthont 
known  existence  of  those  ordinarily  preceding  it. 

The  Evacuations, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  peouHar  choleric  eTteoi- 
tions,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  consist  of  a  co)oiirje*«  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  a  white  flocculent  matter,  which  subsides  on  standing. 
This  insoluble  matter,  formerly  i^upposed  to  be  coagulated  albumen  or  fibria, 
was  found  by  Br.  Boehm,  of  Berlin,  to  consist  mainly  of  epitheliul  cells,  in 
their  various  stages  of  developemeut,  separated  or  adhering  together;  and  his 
statements  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  microscopic  observers.  Th« 
clear  liquid  is  water  holding  a  very  small  proportion  of  saline  and  organic 
Bubstances  in  solution.  Of  the  salts,  chloride  of  sodiam  is  by  far  the  m«t 
abundant.  There  is  also  in  the  dejections,  according  to  Dr.  Guterbock,  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  with  salt«  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  none  of  potaMt. 
A  little  albumen  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  nitric 
acid;  but  the  quantity  is  iniiignifie^ut.  According  to  Mialhe,  there  is  a  eao* 
siderable  proportion  of  a  principle  which  he  calls  albuminose,  analogtma  U> 
albumen,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  uncoagulable  by  heal  or  the  acids, 
while  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  &4?.  (Sea 
Am.  Joum.  of  Mfd.  Sci.,  N,  S.,  xviii.  257.)  The  stools  of  cholera  are  said 
always  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  evacuations  from  the  stomaeh  diffpf 
from  them  mainly  in  being  slightly  acid,  and  in  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  solid  matters.  Uuterbock  states  that  the  former  contain  aomevbat 
over  98  per  cent,  of  water,  the  latter  Dl}  per  cent.  {Jhid.,  xxi.  198.) 

The  uiinc  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Dr,  J,  W.  Begbi 
diQiinished  density,  and  to  contain  in  gemoml  alb^LiaeQ  and  biliona  < 
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matter,  with  the  ordinary  salts,  bat  little  or  no  urte.  Wben  ezatnincd  with 
the  microsoope,  it  aniformly  exhibits  the  presence  of  epithelinm,  of  different 
forms,  from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  even  from  the  tubnli  urini- 
ieri  of  the  kidneys.  It  presents  these  characters  when  it  begins  to  reappear, 
after  its  almost  total  suppression  in  the  prostrate  state.  If  the  case  go  on 
fovourably,  its  normal  condition  returns  in  a  day  or  two.  (Ed.  Month.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Set.,  Nov.  1849,  p.  1207.) 

The  air  expired  in  the  state  of  collapse  contains  muoh  less  carbonic  acid 
than  in  health.  This  in  some  degree  explains  the  great  coldness  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  collapse  of  cholera. 

The  Blood. — ^The  character  of  the  blood  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  an  early  period,  nothing  abnormal  has  been  observed;  in  the  stage 
of  reaction,  it  often  contains  an  excess  of  fibrin,  consequent  on  the  develope- 
ment  of  inflammation.  It  is  during  the  collapse,  or  in  the  state  approaching 
it,  that  its  composition  has  been  most  carefully  investigated.  In  relation  to 
this  composition  very  discrepant  statements  have  been  made.  The  results 
here  given  are  those  obtained  by  the  most  accurate  observers,  among  whom 
may  be  particularly  mentioned,  M.  Becquerel,  and  Drs.  R.  D.  Thompson, 
Gkiirdner,  Gturrod,  and  Wm.  Robertson.  According  to  the  last-mentioned 
reporter,  the  blood  was  found  in  the  early  stage  to  be  defective  in  red  cor- 
puscles and  somewhat  lighter  than  in  heidth,  though  the  proportion  of  albu- 
men was  somewhat  above  the  healthy  medium.  This  fact  would  tend  to 
show  that  anemic  persons  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  (Ed,  Month,  Joum, 
of  Med.  Sci.y  Sept.  1853,  p.  247.)  The  blood  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
whether  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  is  darker,  more  viscid,  denser,  and  less 
eoagulable  than  in  health.  It  does,  however,  usually  coagulate  upon  stand- 
ing, and  separates  into  serum  and  crassamentum ;  but  the  latter  has  little 
firmness,  and  the  former  is  in  smaller  proportion,  considerably  heavier,  and 
much  more  deeply  coloured  than  ordinary.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  alvine  evacuations  already  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  blood  is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  solids  is  of  course  propor- 
tionably  increased.  The  red  corpuscles  are  increased  in  larger  proportion 
than  the  other  constituents.  From  140  parts  in  1000,  its  highest  normal 
proportion,  it  rises,  according  to  Br.  Oarrod,  to  166  or  171.  The  proportion 
of  Jibrin  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  in  consequence  of  its  altered  cha- 
racter, and  imperfect  coagulability.  The  albumen  is  augmented  in  relation 
to  the  water  of  the  serum,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  watery 
evacuations  contain  but  very  little  of  this  principle.  The  salts,  contrary  to 
what  was  formerly  believed,  are  also  increased  relatively  to  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  blood;  but  the  soluble  are  less  so  than  the  insoluble,  as  must  neces- 
sarily happen  from  the  amount  excreted  with  the  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
charges. Urea  was  found  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  but,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Oarrod,  it  appears  to  be  in  much  smaller  proportion 
in  the  collapse  than  early  in  the  stage  of  reaction.  At  the  time  that  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  suspended,  and  the  urea  of  course  ceases  to  bo  -thrown 
off,  it  ceases  also  to  be  prodiused,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  organic 
processes  which  generate  it  in  health;  but,  when  reaction  takes  place,  its  pro- 
duction recommences  before  the  kidneys  are  able  fully  to  resume  their  func- 
tion, and  it  now  consequently  accumulates  in  the  blood.  Hence,  possibly, 
in  some  degree,  the  coma  often  presented  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  inflammations.  Becquerel  found  a  very  greatly  in- 
creaa^  proportion  of  the  extractive  and  fatt^  matters.  {Arch.  G^n.,  4e  s^r., 
Dec,  xxi.  199.)  The  blood,  which  in  the  healthy  state  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, is  said  to  be  sometimes  acid  in  cholera. 
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An  indisposition  has  been  noticed  in  the  black  blorMl  of  choleni  to  become 
reddened  on  exposure  to  the  uir.  This  has  been  aseribed  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  8aline  constituenta  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  I)r.  Stcrens,  are 
necessary  t4>  its  conversion  frnm  venous  to  iirt^rial ;  but  aome  doubt  is  tlirowm 
npon  this  explanntiou,  as  also  upon  the  correctness  of  the  therupeatical  dediio> 
tion  that  Milhm  substances  ahould  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
by  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  salts  in  the  blood  la  im 
inetead  of  bein^  diminished. 

Anfttmnicat  Clmractcm* — After  Teflpiration  and  the  action  of  tbe  heart  have 
oeasedi  spasmodic  movemenU  of  tbe  muscles  are  atill  sometimes  obacnrable  ^ 
and  it  is  a  rernarkahle  fact,  asserted  by  many  observers,  that  when  death 
occnrs  suddeDly  in  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  tbe  body  not  nnfr^ 
quently  rises  after  all  signs  of  life  have  ceased,  and  the  warmtb  contiDoeB 
until  cadaveric  rigidity  begins.  The  appearances  upon  dissection  vary,  ao- 
cordlng  as  death  has  taken  place  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  in  that  of  reaction. 
When  it  is  very  speedy,  it  is  said  tbut  sometiraes  no  morbid  cbaDge6  whateftt 
are  observable.  The  following  phenomena  are  ordinarily  presented  alttr 
death  in  the  collapse. 

The  whole  arterial  system  is  emptied  of  blood,  with  the  exoeptioii  of  a  few 
clots  in  the  aorta  and  left  side  of  tho  heart.  The  venous  system,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, is  distended,  especially  the  large  veins  and  right  side  of  tbe  heart, 
which  is  gorged  with  a  black,  viscid,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  Almnet 
all  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  substance  of  tbe  heart, 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  limbs,  even  the  spongy  substance  of  the  b<mc«, 
exhibit  signs  of  venous  injection  ;  and  large  ecchymoses  are  fref|uently  found 
in  all  the  parenchymatous  glands*  The  vessels  of  the  lungs,  however, 
rally  contain  little  bl^^od ;  and  the  spleen  is  sometimes  remarkably  smal 
dry.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  peritoneum  is  oUscrved  to  be  dry,  _ 
in  fact  are  the  serous  membranes  generally ;  and  the  small  intestines  have  t 
rose  or  violet  colour,  owing  to  the  venous  iujeetion  of  the  inner  coat.  Somt^ 
times,  howeverj  the  serous  surface  of  the  bowel  is  covered  with  a  very  delicaM 
layer  of  viscid  matter,  rendering  it  somewhat  adhesive ;  and  the  same  cimd^ 
tion  is  occasionally  noticed  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely  in  the  pencmrdium. 
The  mucous  membrane,  througboiit  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  usually  more 
or  less  reddened,  and  the  parictes  of  tbe  bowels  are  somewhat  thickened,  IB 
oonsequence  of  this  venous  injection,  PaJkbes  of  eccbymods  are  also  U^ 
quent  in  their  coats.  KnUrgcment  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  ele?^ 
tion  of  tbe  elliptical  patches  are  very  comiuonly  met  with ;  but  in  some 
the  mucous  membrane  is  throughout  of  the  natural  colouri  and  tUeiD  I 
abnormal  developement  of  the  mucous  glands.  In  many  cases,  an  emjpl 
minute  semi-transparent  vesicles  has  been  noticed,  dii^appearing  nfH>li 
ture,  very  closely  arranged,  and  eattendiog  from  the  duodenum  to  tbe  ileo-i 
valve,  and  even  into  tbe  colon.  These  have  been  (ionsidered  as  morbidly 
oped  foUicles ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Horner,  they  are  altogether  distinct 

that  structure,  and  are  formed  by  a  mere  elevation  by  a  serous  floid  of   

epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  {Am.  Juurn,  of  Med.  ScL^  xvi.  289.} 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  coated,  to  a  greater  or  \om 
extent,  with  a  layer  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  matter,  apparently  identical  with 
the  flocculent  substance  deposited  by  the  evacuations  when  allowed  to 
A  similar  coating  is  sometimes  found  in  tbe  stomach.  The  whole  ali; 
canal  is  distended  with  the  same  whitisb  liquid  of  which  the  evacuations 
aist^  often  mixed  with  a  dark-reddish  or  chocolate-coloured  liquid,  wl 
probably  owes  it^  colour  to  efl'ut^d  bloiDd.  A  glairy  mucus  sometimes  c: 
in  the  stomachy  mure  or  less  adherent  to  the  mucous  cuat.     The  iexcwt  ^ 
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the  membrane  is  seldom  materially  altered  it  thifl  stage.  The  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nervous  ganglia  are  Httle  changed.  The  langs  are  healthy  in 
appearance,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  edematous,  and  contain  i  frothy 
liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  kidneys 
exhibits  no  other  irregularity  than  an  occasional  venous  engorgement.  The 
gall-bladder  is  usually  filled  with  a  viscid,  not  unhealthy  bile.  The  bladder 
is  often  very  much  contracted,  and  contains  little  or  no  urine.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  often  exhibits 
the  same  consistent  coating  that  was  found  in  the  bowels. 

Microscopic  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  pathology  of 
ch(^era.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  white  flocculent  deposit  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  been  ascertained  to  consist 
mainly  of  the  disintegrated  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
The  same  observer  to  whom  we  were  originally  indebted  for  this  fact,  Dr. 
Boehm,  of  Berlin,  ascertained  that  the  whitish  layer  which  is  often  found 
covering  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  is  of  the  same  character.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  epi- 
thelium, detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  basement  membrane, 
and  adhering  loosely  to  the  bowel.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  dying  of  cholera. 
They  found  the  epithelium  of  the  membrane,  in  all  cases,  either  entirely  de- 
tached, or  adhering  loosely  as  a  pulpy  layer,  mixed  with  mucus  or  an  albu- 
minoid substance.  The  white  matter  contained  in  the  prominent  solitary 
glands,  is  probably  the  same  epithelial  tissue  detached  from  the  surface  of 
Uie  follicles.  The  villi  are  also  denuded  of  epithelium.'*'  But  this  derange- 
ment of  the  mucous  epithelium  is  not  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowek.  By  an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  cells  in  the  discharges, 
it  has  been  found  to  afieot,  more  or  lees,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  fauces  to  the  rectum.  (Burnett,  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S., 
xviii.  283.)  In  the  account  of  the  urine  and  of  the  urinary  mucous  mem* 
brane  in  cholera,  it  was  stated  that  the  former  contained  epiUielium  from  all 
parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  that  the  latter,  whether  of  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  exhibited  the  same  consistent  coating  which  is  found  in  the 
bowels.  This  has,  in  like  manner,  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  detached  epi- 
thelium ;  and  even  the  tubuli  uriniferi  are  found  gorged  with  imperfectly  de- 
veloped epithelial  cells.  Professor  Walther,  of  Kieff,  in  Russia,  has  extended 
these  investigations  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  discovered  in  the 
frothy  fluid  found  after  death  in  the  air  passages,  large  quantities  both  of  the 
flat  epithelial  cells  of  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles,  and  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of 
the  bronchial  tubes ;  proving  that  the  epithelial  lining  of  these  tubes,  as  well  i&s 
that  of  the  air  vesicles,  is  very  much  disturbed.  {Arch,  Gin,,  4e  s^r.,  xxiv.  1 67.) 

After  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  phenomena  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  collapse,  but  vary  with  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  that  stage.  The  bladder  has  now  re- 
sumed its  dimensions,  the  viscid  condition  of  the  peritoneum,  if  previously 
existing,  has  disappeared,  the  venous  injection  has  partially  or  wholly  given, 
way,  the  blood  has  lost  sotne  of  its  blackness  and  viscidity,  though  still  not 
restored  to  its  healthy  state,  and  the  rice-water  contents  of  the  bowels  have 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  the  Summary  of  (he  TVamaetioru  <iftke  Collect 
of  PkyticiaM  of  PhUadelphia,  Tot  iiL  p.  8^.  The  committee  oonriited  of  Drs.  Bamuel 
Jacki^n,  John  Neill,  Henry  H.  Smith,  and  Wm.  Pepper.  Dr.  Neiil  made  the  requisite 
anatomical  i^)ectioD8  and  preparati^i. 
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gireo  place  to  bilious  and  blcrodj  fluids.  Instead  of  the  dark  shade  of  re- 
nous  congestioii,  there  is  now  the  vivid  r<^dneBS  of  unerjui vocal  ioflammatioa 
in  the  alimentarj  iiiuc<iu3  mcmbratie,  which  in  also  sometimes  &offeiKHi  or 
otherwise  changed;  and  the  raucous  follicles  exhibit  marks  of  incipieot 
ulceration*  Lesions  iu  the  various  nervous  centres*  and  their  iuvestinft  nicm- 
brones,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  Bj?inptoras  during  life,  nod  not 
unfrequcntly  evidences  of  iutiammation  of  the  lun^s,  are  obscrvud. 

Cay  nest. — The  essentiai  and  specific  cause  of  this  fcntn  of  cholera  in  ou- 
doubtedly  a  peculiar  epideniic  iuftuenco.  Various  circumatances  iocren&o  the 
suseeptibilifj  of  the  sjstem  to  this  influence j  and  many  others  ha&teti  tht 
attack,  or  call  into  operation  a  tendency  originatiTrg  in  the  specific  caUM^ 
which  without  them  mij^ht  remain  quiescent,  and  ultimately  pa.<««  awaj. 
The  former  may  be  conmdercd  as  prcdfjipoumtj^  the  latter,  as  ej'ciiinij  rniuf*i 
but  neither  the  one  set  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined,  ara alone  adequati 
to  the  productinu  of  the  disease;  while  the  epidemic  mfltieDce  \s  capable  of 
producing  it  altogether  unaided. 

The  nature  of  the  qx^f/if  cait^  is  uoknown.  In  the  minds  of  the  »pccti» 
lativc  it  ha,-?  been  vaguely  associated  with  antral  influence,  thft  approach  of 
oometSj  the  coujunctiona  of  the  planets,   various   meteoric  pheri  the 

presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  aud  peculiar  electrical  stutes  of  the  ..  rej 

but  no  facta  exist  to  prove  anything  more  than  a  mere  accideotaL  ci>nu*jxioii 
between  these  circumstances  aud  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  u nth ing  cer- 
tainly to  authorize  the  suspicion-,  that  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That  terrci^trial  exhalations  of  the  nature  of 
miasmata  cannot  have  been  the  epidemic  agent  is  inferrible  from  the  fiwt, 
that  the  disease  appears  in  ships  at  sea,  in  sandy  deserts,  and  in  the  depths 
of  a  Russian  winlcn  Chemical  analysis,  and  the  closest  examinaUou  by  the 
senses,  have  been  able  to  detect  no  new  ingredient  in  the  cholera  air,  nor  any 
deviation  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  from  the  ordinary  standard. 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  results  to  invisible  animalcules;  and 
the  apparently  whimsical  march  of  cholera — \\m  rapid  advances,  long  pau^o^ 
and  Buddcu  resumption  of  movement;  its  distant  excursions  from  the  reguttr 
line  of  march,  its  frequently  capricious  choice  of  localities,  aud  the  occjusional 
deviation  which  it  exhibits  from  every  general  rule  of  government — would 
»eem  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  uncertainty  of  will,  which  often  cha nc* 
terixes  animal  migrations.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  the  fact  hus  bcea 
advanced,  th?it  the  cause  of  cholera,  whatever  it  may  be,  withstood  the  scvc* 
rity  of  the  winter  at  Moscow;  but  tbis  has  less  force  when  we  consider  tho 
uniform  heat  mainiaincd  by  the  Russians  in  their  vast  houses,  so  that  the 
supposed  animalcules  might  be  conceived  not  only  to  live,  but  even  to  pro- 
pagate within  the  walls  of  a  large  city.  The  spread  of  the  cause  of  cholcn 
in  oppnsttinu  to  winds,  may  also  be  thought  to  imply  some  inherent  power 
of  mtivement  in  the  cause,  such  as  belongs  to  aniumls.  Another  in tertisting 
fact,  in  its  bearing  on  this  point,  is  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  ap<;nitto|i 
of  the  cholera  cause;  the  mortality  from  tbis  disease  being  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  region  affected.*  The  cause,  if  animalcular,  would  be  opt  ^ira* 
fernbly  to  occupy  the  lower  elevations  for  two  reasons, /r«r  that  les^  effort  il 
requiijite  to  maintain  the  pasition,  and  tecondti^  that  the  organic  ingredieatt  of 

♦  In  tbp  Repistrmr-generara  Report  on  cholera  in  England,  for  tUc  year  l^lV-d,  it 
19  atnt«rJ  thnt  the  mortality,  in  tht^  IU  highest  diiitrict«,  waa  0.38  per  ceut.  of  tlia  popo- 
Ution«  while  in  the  U^  lowest  it  was  1  per  cent,,  av  three  times  grasler;  and,  notwtub^ 
atanding  taHous  dif)turbiij)r  inHuences,  thin  invariio  ratio  was  obaanreil  with  r^uinrkalita 
exac!tneeB»  even  wttti  dilTerMicGa  of  elevation  not  oto«editig  20  feet.  (8ae  Sritn  mmd  Fw* 
Mtd.'Chir,  i2«\,  JuJy,  1852.) 
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tbe  atmosphere  which  may  bo  snpposcd  necessary  to  support  insect  life  arc 
here  most  abundant.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opinion  is  entirely 
witbout  proof;  as  these  animalcules  have  never  been  detected.  Equally  with- 
out proof,  though  not  without  some  plausibility,  is  the  doctrine  put  forth  and 
Bupported  by  Dr.  Cowdell,  that  tl^e  disease  has  its  origin  in  invisible  atmo- 
spheric fungi.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  much  interest  was  some 
time  since  excited  by  the  asserted  discovery  of  the  choleric  fungus  in  the  air 
and  the  water  of  the  vicinities  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  the  evacu- 
ations of  cholera  patients;  nor  that  this  supposed  discovery  has  been  since 
entirely  exploded  by  more  accurate  investigations.  This  epidemic  influence 
is  more  analogous,  in  its  movements,  to  that  which  produces  the  epidemic 
eatarrh  or  influenza  than  to  any  other  known  cause  of  disease;  but  it  differs 
also  from  that  in  its  somewhat  less  rapid  and  much  less  sweeping  march;  the 
cause  of  cholera  Seizing  only  upon  certain  localities  in  its  course,  and  leaving 
many  others  untouched,  while  that  of  influenza  scarcely  passes  a  spot,  how- 
ever secluded,  without  giving  some  evidences  of  its  visitation. 

The  hypothesis  that  cholera  is  propagated  ij  contagion  has  not  been  with- 
ont  numerous  advocates.  In  favour  of  this  the  facts  have  been  adduced;  1. 
that  it  travels  along  the  lines  of  commercial  intercourse,  as  in  the  course  of 
large  streams,  in  the  track  of  caravans,  and  from  port  to  port  across  seas  or 
oceans;  2.  that  its  rate  of  advance  never  exceeds  the  possible  rapidity  of 
human  progression;  8.  that  its  occurrence  often  succeeds  the  arrival  of  an 
infected  ship,  caravan,  or  corps  of  marching  soldiers;  and  4.  that  its  attack 
is  not  general  in  the  beginning,  but,  whether  in  a  city  or  particular  family, 
one  or  a  few  are  seized  at  first,  and  then  others  successively,  as  if  the  cause 
bad  passed  from  individual  to  individual.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  these 
are  not  proofs  of  contagion,  but  only  evidences,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  pos- 
sibility, or  at  best  of  the  probability  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  them  without  recourse  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Thus,  if  the  disease 
prefer  the  course  of  streams,  this  may  well  be  in  consequence  of  the  known 
affinity  of  its  cause  for  low,  damp,  and  marshy  situations;  if  it  is  observed 
especially  along  the  routes  of  inland  trade,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  circum* 
stance,  that  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  towns,  which  it  is  apt  to  select^ 
are  upon  these  routes,  while  remote  spots  which  it  also  visits  are  less  open 
to  observation ;  if  it  pass  from  an  infected  port  to  other  transmarine  ports 
between  which  there  is  commercial  intercourse,  the  fact  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  if  it  travel  at  all,  so  intimately  are  all  parts  of  the  world  associated 
in  the  meshes  of  a  universal  traffic;  if  its  arrival  is  often  preceded  by  that 
of  a  ship  or  of  travellers  from  an  infected  place,  this  may  well  be  the  result 
of  accident,  and  very  often  no  such  connexion  can  be  traced,  while  inter- 
course of  the  kind  is  constantly  carried  on,  without  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease;  and,  finally,  if  it  soiiietimes  attack  one  person  after  another,  instead 
of  all  simultaneously,  this  is  nothing  more  than  often  occurs  in  the  operation 
of  morbid  causes  confessedly  non-contagious,  and  is  not  always  true  of  cholera, 
which  occasionally  prostrates  multitudes  at  one  blow.  The  case  made  out 
by  the  contagionists,  therefore,  fails  of  adequate  proof.  There  are  circum- 
stances, moreover,  in  the  course  of  cholera,  which  cannot  bo  explained  upon 
their  hypothesis.  If  propagated  by  contagion,  why  should  the  disease  at  one 
time  march  with  an  awful  rapidity,  and  at  another  halt  for  years  upon  the 
confines  of  countries,  open  to  a  constant  intercourse  wi^th  the  infected  terri- 
tory? Why  should  it  suddenly  seize  npon  a  certain  district,  rage  fiercely  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  then  leave  it  altogether?  Why  should  it  attack  large 
cities,  and  often  let  the  surrounding  and  closely  associated  rural  villages  go 
free?     How,  in  fine,  does  it  happen  that  a  distinct  line  ib  sometimes  drawn 
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'between  the  iDfected  and  uniDfected  neiglibourttooda;  tliai  a  low  damp  spot  is 
desolated^  while  a  neiglibouniig  height  ig  in  safety;  thai  even  the  tipper  mod 
lower  stories  of  the  same  Ir^use  sboiild  be  iu  opposite  conditions  in  this  re«p^t} 
while  in  all  these  eases  there  is  no  Buspensioti  of  intercourse?  The  8tJiol«ft 
ffuarantine  reguktious  have  ot>en  signally  failed.  The  disease  baa  laugb^  at 
walli3,  guards,  mul  legal  penalties.*  It  may  be  said  that,  like  scarlet  fever,  it 
might,  have  been  the  result  of  an  epidemic  cause,  and  yet  capable  of  propagating 
itself  by  contagion  after  it  had  been  produced.  But  atterapte  of  the  most  raried 
kind  have  becD  made  to  impart  it  by  inoculation,  and  by  introducing  its  differ- 
ent products  in  every  wuy  into  the  system,  altogether  without  8ucc4?ss.  Th* 
Bucking  infaut  has  failed  to  receive  the  disease  from  lis  mother.  Phyaiciani 
and  other  attendants  upon  the  sick  are  not  attacked  iu  larger  proportion  tbaa 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  same  class»  similarly  exposed  in  other  reepecU^ 
In  hospitals  situated  in  nuinfecteti  neighbourhoods,  the  Attendants  eacape 
nl together.  Individuals  affected  with  the  cholera  do  not  become  centres  ^  ' 
new  infection^  when  removed  to  healthy  situations,  Some  few  instances  I 
been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  statement  j  but  their  force  is  entirely  1 
in  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  those  which  might  be  advanced  iu  supp 
of  it  J  and  the  very  incidents  so  much  relied  on  are,  in  fact,  either  misint^iT' 
preted»  or  offer  only  such  coincidences  as  happen  in  all  epidemics,  and  have 
led  to  the  belief|  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  cootagiousneeis  of  every  cpi- 
demio  disease,  even  of  intluooza*  When  the  disease  invades  cities^  it  vciy 
generally  attacks  individuals  in  quick  succession,  at  distant  points^  and  wtthoul 
any  previous  communication.  Thus  it  acted  in  Londonf  in  l^h»,  in  Phila*- 
delpbiaj  io  1849,  and  in  Memphi>s§  on  the  Mississippi  in  December,  1848* 
The  facts  above  given  are,  I  think^  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  difiease  is  in 
BO  degree  contagious. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  on  first  view,  that  the  ocenxrenee  of  cholera  at 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1848,  affords  proof  of  its  propa* 
gation  by  contagioo.  I  think  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  revert  to  the  ebort  history  of  those  two  invasions  of  the  diseaaB 
already  given.  A  ship  sails  from  Havre  for  New  York  j  the  people  of  the  for* 
roer,tQwn,  and  her  own  crew  and  passengers  being  quite  free  from  the  disease. 
en  sixteen  days  at  sc-a,  she  is  attacked  with  cholera.  Assuredly,  the  dk* 
I  could  not  have  arisen,  in  this  instance,  from  contagion.  Even  the  six- 
teen days,  without  claiming  a  longer  exemption  from  any  possible  exposure, 
nre  too  long  a  period  of  incubation  to  admit  of  this  idea.  She  arrives  at  the 
quarantine  ground  and  lauds  her  pa8sengers.  A  few  persons  are  attacked  witjl 
cholera  in  the  vicinity.     But,  according  to  the  report  of  the  attending  physi- 

*  In  the  summer  of  1650, 1  was  in  Stookbolm^  and  at  that  time  tbore  was  Di>t  a  caM 
of  cholera  in  that  city,  or,  so  far  a^  was  known,  ia  all  Swedi;n.  It  liad,  liow^rtr, 
reached  the  opposite  coas^  of  Finland  ia  its  westward  march  from  Ettssia.  The  notl 
ripd  quarantine  regulations  were  inflexibly  enforced  t«  preveat  eommiinic&tieo  with 
the  places  where  cholera  prevailed,  ^ufTident  to  exclude  ftuy  contagious  diaaaa«,  ^tm 
Bmallpox.  I  bad  occadon  to  leave  Sweden,  Hud  was  absent  for  a  month  in  Eaieia, 
and  otber  pnrts  where  choleira  more  or  less  prevailed.  On  mj  retam,  though  tba 
eteambojit  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  had  no  case  of  cholera  on  board,  and  ba«l  aeffr 
had  any,  yet,  as  she  came  from  a  port  supposed  to  be  infected,  she  was  placed  ia 
Quarantine  in  the  bay  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Stockholm,  and  none  of  the  paoco* 
gers  were  allowed  to  go  beyund  the  Hmit^  of  a  #mall  uninhabited  isbnd,  which  eua«ti* 
tuied  th»  tpiamntinc  ground.  Here  I  remained  till  the  boat  returned  to  Pniaaia.  Yet 
at  thai  very  time  the  cholera  bad  broken  out  in  Stockliolm,  and  eoon  rmged  with  mtt 
violence.  It  had  passed  over  the  gulf  directly  from  Finland,  wholly  regardleta  aftlM 
legal  obstacles.  {Kt^i  to  the  fourth  edition.) 

t  Parkes,  I^d.  Mi4.  Gta.,  Jalj.  184^,  p.  157. 
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cian,  it  was  not  the  individuals  most  exposed  to  the  sick  who  were  especially 
attacked.'*'  Nor  did  the  disease  spread  in  Staten  Island  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  quarantine,  though  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  passengers  scaled  the 
walls,  and  were  distributed  in  the  villages  around.  Three  cases  only  occurred 
in  the  citj  of  New  York,  one  of  which  was  in  a  crowded  and  filthy  house  con- 
taining two  hundred  inmates,  among  whom  the  disease  did  not  spread. f  In 
a  short  time,  the  disease  disappeared  both  from  Staten  Island  and  the  city. 
These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  contagion.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  other  contagious  disease  which  would  have  pursued  the . 
same  conrse.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contagion  is  inoperative  in  cold  weather. 
If  so,  it  is  the  only  known  and  admitted  contagioft  that  is  so.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  contagion  is  effective  only  in  certain  favourable  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  reply  may  be  made,  that  the  fact  is  true  of  no 
other.  At  the  utmost,  all  that  the  advocates  for  contagion  can  claim  from  the 
above  incidents  is,  that  the  disease  has  an  extremely  feeble  power  of  propaga- 
tion, which  can  operate  only  under  circumstances  peculiarly  propitious  to  it. 
But  what  of  the  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  same  French  port  to  New  Or- 
leans ?  In  this,  the  passengers  were  not  attacked  until  tfaey  had  been  at  sea 
twenty- six  days.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  should  have  brought  the 
disease  with  them  from  Europe.  On  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  a  very  few  days,  and  with  a  fearful  rapidity  spread  not  only  through 
that  city,  but  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Never  did  contagion  pro- 
pagate itself  so  rapidly  as  this.  If  this  was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera 
on  that  occasion,  it  must  be  infinitely  the  most  contagious  disease  that  was  ever 
before  known,  immeasurably  more  so  than  smallpox,  itself  perhaps  the  most 
contagious  of  all  diseases.  How  can  this  idea  be  reconciled  with  the  incidents 
at  New  York?  To  believe  that  cholera  was  propagated  by  contagion  in  these 
two  instances,  is  to  believe  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  and  the  least  contagious 
of  all  known  maladies.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  occurrences  on 
these  two  occasions  be  explained  ?  Simply,  thus.  The  cause  of  cholera, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is  self-propagating.  In  favourable  states  of  the 
air,  it  has  the  property  of  producing  its  like,  and  that  with  the  rapidity  of 
aninialcular  reproduction.  The  two  vessels,  departing  from  a  healthy  port  in 
Europe,  entered  at  a  certain  period  of  their  passage  the  cholera  atmo.*sphere, 
which,  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  epidemic,  was  making  its  way  westward 
over  the  Atlantic.  With  this  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  the  germs  of  the 
cholera  cause,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  two  vessels  was  thoroughly  imbued. 
They  outsailed  the  advancing  column  of  aerial  poison,  and  carried  the  germs 
of  it  with  them  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  At  Staten  Island,  these 
germs  propagated  in  the  air;  but  the  reproduction  soon  ceased,  either  through 
the  infiuence  of  cold,  or  firom  the  want  of  a  due  medium  for  the  proces5<.  At 
New  Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  finding  favouring  influences  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  probably  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  multiplied  with  vast 
rapidity,  and,  being  carried  by  the  steamboats  up  the  river,  diffused  itself  in 
the  towns  which  stud  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  did  not 
cross  the  Alleghaniesj  because  there  were  no  boats  to  convey  its  aerial  germs 
over  the  hills.  Individuals,  in  numerous  instances,  brought  the  disease  with 
them  to  the  villages  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  died  with  it;  but  they 
did  not  propagate  it,  because' it  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  individuals,  fresh  from  a  highly  charged  cholera  atmo- 
sphere, may  carry  the  germs  with  them,  in  their  clothing,  for  a  short  distance, 

*  See  a  oommunieation  bj  Dr.  Sterling,  in  the  Kew  YofkJoum,  o/Mtd,,  N.  S.,  ill.  25. 
t  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  8.,  u.  97. 
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and  thus  be  tlic  meanSy  m  some  rare  inatances^  of  Bpreading  the  dineaee ;  trat 
this  is  not  contagion.  The  effect  would  ensue  aa  well  from  n  bealtby  »»  from 
a  diseased  person.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  epi- 
demic attacked  the  Atlantic  sca-boar*J,  and  thence  spreud  into  the  interior  Thia 
was  in  the  regtxlitr  cour&e  of  its  progress.  The  colimin  of  morhific  itiHaenoe 
through  which  the  ships  had  pa^ed,  and  which  they  had  outsailed,  had  now 
^reached  our  continctit.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  aubject,  because  of  ita 
importance.  A  belief  in  the  eon tjigiousncss  of  cholera  has  done  va&t  miscbief 
I  by  bringing  our  fears  into  conflict  with  our  duties  to  the  sick;  «nd  it  is,  beyond 
all  ealcuktion^  important  to  the  interests  of  huninnityi  that  this  dread  of  oon* 
tagioUf  if  really  unfounded,  should  be  believed  to  be  so. 

The  lyrediaposiuij  causes  are  very  numerous*  Whatever  b  calcalated  (o 
diminish  the  vital  energies,  or  to  reduce  the  vital  actions  l*elow  the  siaodird 
of  healthy  may  be  ranked  aumng  these  causeH.  Not  onl^'  are  (IcbiliUited  in- 
dividuals in  greater  danger  when  labouring  under  the  disease;  they  are  idsQ 
much  more  liable  to  hs  attack.  Previous  disease*  old  age,  inteujpenince, 
vicious  iudulgenecH  of  all  kinds  calculated  to  impair  the  health,  deficient  all* 
mentation^  an  exclusive  vegclable  diet,  confined  a*r,  especially  in  low  and 
damp  phices,  the  effluvia  of  crowded  residencies,  continued  grief,  fear,  auxiotji 
and  other  depressing  emotions;  all  these  predispose  to  cholera* 

Nor  are  the  ej^cituif/  cau»e^  les»  numerous.  Indeed,  the  two  sets  of  csiiaei 
often  act  interchangeably,  those  which  in  Bome  eai^s  excite  the  disease*  pr^ 
dueitjg  a  predispositiou  to  it  in  otherB^  and  rirr  vrrKii.  Whatever  makesj 
tiudden  and  powerful  impression  on  ihe  system,  and  whatever  irritates 
stomach,  may  convert  a  tendency  lo  cholera  into  its  reality.  One  of  tiie  mil 
common  exciting  c\iuses  is  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  wa 
and  per^ipiriug.  Ilcnce,  in  part,  the  injurious  effecta  of  the  night  air  and  < 
dump  places.  Sudden  and  strong  emotions  often  bring  on  an  attack.  Indi- 
gestible food,  such  aa  unripe  fruit  and  crude  vegetables;  excessive  eating 
even  of  wholesome  food;  unwholesome  drinks,  including  impure  water,  cid«f» 
poor  wines,  and  imperfectly  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds;  very  oold  drinks 
and  ices  taken  too  freely,  especially  when  the  body  ia  heated;  purgatii 
medicines,  partieularlj  those  of  a  drastic  character;  these,  and  many  oli 
causes,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  are  capable  of  exciting  the  disoaae 
persons  previously  expo.*;ed  to  the  specific  intiuence» 

From  a  combination  of  these  causes  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  cholera  bafi 
been  experienced  especially  by  the  poorest  aod  most  wretched  of  the  popula* 
lion,  in  every  country;  by  the  intemperate,  the  debauched,  the  ill-fed  and 
ill-clothed,  the  badly  lodged,  the  over-worked,  the  tenants  of  prisons  aod 
almshouses,  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  and  filthy  suburbs,  or  of  miastnatlo 
districts,  soldiers  fatigued  by  long  marches,  sailors  shut  up  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  garrisons  crowded  in  damp  and  badly  provided  camps  or  fortTeaaei. 
In  India,  the  natives,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetiible  food,  suffered  mu^h  mow 
thaa  the  Europeans.  In  Havana,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population 
,WB8f  among  the  coloured  people  ia  general,  more  than  twice  ajs  greats  aad 
among  the  free  African  negroes,  who  are  probably  the  worst  providcjd,  about 
four  times  as  great  as  among  the  whites.  In  cities,  it  has  almost  atwaja 
been  the  lowest,  dampest,  most  crowded,  and  most  filthy  sections  that  haw 
suffered  first  and  most*  In  general,  the  well  provided  classes  of  society  hai^ 
1^  suffered  little  in  anj'  country,  though  there  have  almost  everywhere  been 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule*  The  ravages  in  different  countries  or  sec- 
tions of  the  globe  have  borne,  in  general,  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  well* 
being.  Thus,  Asia  has  suffered  more  than  Europe,  and  Europe  more  than 
North  America. 
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The  time  reqaisito  for  the  production  of  cholera,  after  exposure  to  the  epi- 
demic cause,  is  indcfiQite,  bat  often  very  short.  Instances  are  on  record,  in 
which  persons,  arriving  in  perfect  health  in  an  infected  neighbourhood,  have 
been  attacked  within  two  or  three  dajs,  and  even  within  a  single  day  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Nature. — The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  While  some  have  maintained  that  it  was  essentially  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena have  their  root  in  this  primary  affection;  others  have  af^sociatcd  with 
this  pathological  condition,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause,  a  deranged 
Btate  of  the  nervous  functions,  and  especially  those  of  the  ganglionic  system; 
and  others  again  have  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  gastro- enteritis, 
ascribing  the  phenomena  to  the  combination  of  a  sedative  action  of  the  spe- 
cific cause  upon  the  functions  of  organic  life,  with  an  irritant  action  upon 
those  of  animal  life.  (Hodge,  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  386.) 

That  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  exists  in  cholera  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Uow  else  can  we  explain  the  great  abdominal  uneasiness,  the 
frequent  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  the  antecedent  diarrhoea,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  and  the  unequivocal  evidences  of  positive  inflammation  which 
are  presented  after  reaction,  both  by  the  symptoms  and  upon  dissection  ? 
How  else,  moreover,  explain  the  action  of  the  various  exciting  causes,  most 
of  them  of  a  directly  irritant  character?  Is  it  not  by  producing  or  au<2;ment- 
ing  irritation,  that  indigestible  food,  and  active  cathartics  so  often  induce  an 
sttack  of  the  disease  ?  But  that  the  affection  is  a  pure  gastro-enteritis,  ap- 
pears to  be  contradicted  by  all  the  results  of  previous  observation.  We  have 
long  been  familiar  with  every  shade  and  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane;  but  when  had  we  ever  before  met  with  the 
phenomena  of  malignant  cholera?  Every  candid  practitioner  will,  I  think, 
admit  that,  though  he  may  have  seen  instances  of  disease  bearing  some 
analogy  with  this,  it  struck  him,  on  the  whole,  when  he  first  saw  it,  as  some- 
thing new  to  his  experience.  Examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in 
the  cold  stage  reveals  no  uniform  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  inflammation. 
The  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  venous.  The  same  injection  is 
found,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  skin,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
parenchyma  of  various  organs.  The  apparent  deposit  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  not  fibrin,  but  mainly  the  epithelium,  separated  by  the 
gushing  forth  of  the  watery  liquid  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  vesicular 
appearance  noticed  by  Dr.  Homer  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
The  enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles  may  depend  in  part  on  conges- 
tion, in  part  on  the  separation  of  epithelium.  Besides,  in  some  cases  of 
speedy  death,  no  signs  whatever  of  organic  change  are  observed,  to  which  the 
symptoms  could  be  ascribed.  Inflammation  take£(  place  after  reaction,  and 
sometimes  proves  fatal ;  but  the  proofs  are  wanted  of  its  existence,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  during  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  collapse ;  and  the  pro- 
babilities are  wholly  against  it.  If  there  is  so  violent  an  inflammation  as  to 
produce  death  in  a  few  hours,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  simple  measures 
employed  often  so  readily  arrest  it,  upon  the  borders  of  collapse  ?  Do  we 
see  inflammation  of  such  intense  severity  give  way  so  easily  under  other  cir- 
cumstances? If  these  eonsiderations  are  of  much  weight,  the  inference  is, 
that  in  cholera  there  is  an  irritation,  sometimes  possibly  a  moderate  or  par- 
tial inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane;  but  not  that 
intense  degree  of  inflammation  which  would  be  implied  by  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  disease.  But,  admitting  the  existence  of 
irritation^  we  shall  not  find  this  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
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Even  supposring  it  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  secretorj  funeticm^  itill, 
It  IS  contrary  to  all  our  expeiuenco  of  this  affectioD,  that  it  should  produce 
ftnd  sustain  a  secretion  so  itumeBse  \n  amount,  continuiDg  too,  even  when 
the  pulse  has  almost  ceased  to  bent,  without  the  co-operation  of  Aome  other 
morbid  derangeiuent*  Besides,  the  excess  of  secretion  is  not  eonfioed  Id 
I*,  the  aliiDentury  caoaL     The  perspiration  is  in  some  instaocea  scarcely  Ins 

'.profuse  J  yet  no  one  could  suppose  the  existence  of  cutaneous  iDflamuuiioii. 
A  whitish  coating,  similar  t^  that  of  the  aliuientory  xnucous  i]]embnit>e,j^H 
often  found  also  in  the  urinary  passages;  but  those  are  not  Roppased  ^^^^| 
irritated  or  inflamed.  There  is  some  cause,  therefore,  disposiuf?  to  thi*  e^^ 
cessive  elimination  of  watery  liquid,  and  especially  to  this  exfoliation  of  t]i« 

:«meous  epithelium,  other    than  a   mere  excess  of  excitement.      What  this 

^i0itise  is,  or  bow  it  operates,  is  »ot  so  easily  determined.  The  probability  ii^ 
f  tb&t  a  poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  capable  of  producing  a  profound  ud^ 
pression  on  all  its  parts;  and  that,  anionj^  its  elTecti*,  is  either  sucb  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tbe  exhaling  orifices  as  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood,  nnd  sometimes  of  the  red  corpuscles  themselTef ,  or  sruch  a 
modification  of  the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  through  the  struo* 

.  turcs  which  ordinarily  retain  it,  or  else  a  combination  of  these  two  couditioBj. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  other  phenomeua  in  the  diaeaae  arc  due  to  tlM 
same  unknown  cause*     It  is  true  that  the  immense  loss  of  fluid  from  the  ili- 
mentary  canal  and  skin  will  account  for  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  collapoe. 
The  blood  is  thus  rendered  bhick,  thick,  and  viscid,  and  circulates  with  difli- 
culty  through  the  vessels.     It  loses  its  capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen,  aud, 
BO  longer  changing  from  venous  to  arterial,  ceases  to  support  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  or  to  stimulate  the  heart  to  contraction.     Hence  the  failing  cir- 
culation^ the  stagnation  in  the  eapiilaries,  the  blue  skin,  the  feeble  and  hurried 
respiration  J  and  the  universal  coldness.     The  more  elaborate  fiecreCiooa,  if 
those  of  the  bile,  urine,  and  tears,  cease  because  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
finds  an  easier  outlet  through  the  exhaling  surfaces.     The  whole  body  shrinks 
from  the  exhaustion  of  its  tiuids ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  the  iaievi 
thirst,  which  is  only  the  want  of  the  whole  system  expressing  itself  threiigll 
the  tiiuces.     But  the  nervous  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the  same  soIutioQ. 
It  is  (juite  doubtful  whether  they  depend  upon  the  conditiouof  the  alimeutaty 
canal,  as  they  are  often  worst  when  that  structure  is  least  obviously  afleotsd. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  cnllupse  are  always  depeodent  on  the 
ftlvine  discharges.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exfoliated  condition  of  the 
epithelium  in  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  may  contribute  to  it,  by  preventing 
the  due  circulation  and  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  producing  a 
true  asphyxia.     Cases  have  frequently  been  noticed,  in  whieh  fatal  collapie 
occurred  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the  stomach  and   bowels j  aad 
though,  in  these  cases,  the  same  peculiar  fluid  was  found  in  the  bowelt 
death,  yet  the  quantity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  syiii[ 
We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  supposition,  that  the  poisonous  cause  is 
ble  of  producing  all  the  characteristic  phenomeoa  of  cbx>lera  by  its 
action.     What  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  action  cannot  be  said ;  but 
nearest  approach  to  a  rational  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  that  w 
considers  it  sedative  to  the  system  at  large,  especially  to  the  functions  ui 
the  control  of  the  organic  nervous  centres,  but  irritant  to  the  aliuiei 
mucous  membrane,  and  perhaps  to  the  mucous  membranes  generally, 
is  similar  to  the  poisonous  action  of  tartar  emetic,  which  depresses  the 
lation,  while  it  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  boweb: 
and  the  case   of  disease,  which,   within    my  observation,   has   a^iproaohed 
nearest  to  the  collapse  of  cholem,  and  which  resembled  it  so  olo«iely  ii  (o 
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have  been  mistaken  for  it  at  first  by  a  practitioner  who  had  nrnoh  experience 
in  the  complaint,  occurred  in  a  female  who  had  taken  a. poisonous  dose  of 
that  antimonial. 

By  many,  the  epidemic  cholera  is  believed  to  differ  from  ordinary  cholera 
only  in  its  violence.  There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  two  affections;  but  I  nevertheless  believe  them  to  be  distinct.  In  cholera 
morbus  the  evacuations  are  generally  bilious,  in  epidemic  cholera  they  are 
rarely  so.  This  difference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  severity  of  the 
latter  complaint ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  bile  often  ap- 
pears in  the  discharges  of  epidemic  cholera,  when  it  begins  to  moderate.  But 
the  distinctive  sero-albuminous  character  of  the  dejections  in  this  affection  is 
observed  even  in  very  mild  cases,  which  yield  readily  to  treatment,  and  which 
are  certainly  less  violent  than  the  higher  grades  of  cholera  morbus.  Were  the 
two  affections  identical,  there  ought  to  be  a  point,  in  their  respective  grada- 
tions of  severity,  in  which  they  should  exactly  coincide.  Though  I  have  seen 
much  of  cholera  morbus,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  case  exhibiting  exactly  the  rio6  water  evacuations  of  the  epidemic  disease. 
There  is  often  great  and  sometimes  fatal  prostration  in  the  former  affection; 
but  the  blue  skin,  the  shrivelled  extremities,  the  universal  shrinking  away  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  mental  apathy,  are  generally,  if  not  always  wanting; 
and  the  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  aymptoms,  if  present,  are  so  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  differences  in  the  seasons  at  which  they  occur,  and  the  persons 
they  attack,  the  situations  they  respectively  affect,  their  cause,  course,  and  termi- 
nation, are  other  reasons  for  considering  them  as  essentially  distinct  affections. 

Prw/nosis. — Treated  in  the  forming  st«ge,  while  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrhoea 
or  cholerine,  the  disease  can  almost  always  be  arrested.  Even  when  com- 
pletely formed,  if  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  it  terminates  favour- 
ably, under  appropriate  management,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  But  in 
the  collapsed  state,  with  the  fluttering  or  absent  pulse,  the  cold  and  leaden  sur- 
tBCCf  the  suspended  capillary  circulation,  the  sunken  and  inexpressive  features, 
and  complete  mental  apathy,  the  patient  is  already  in  the  grasp  of  death,  and 
medicine  can  be  of  little  avail.  Yer^  few  rise  out  of  this  condition,  when 
completely  formed ;  and  the  danger  is  m  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  approached.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  and  the  destitute  state  of 
many  of  those  most  exposed  to  it,  the  patient  is  very  often  reduced  to  this 
condition  of  collapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Hence  the  great 
mortality  of  this  fearful  epidemic.  The  published  reports  of  cholera  often 
have  reference  to  the  disease  as  witnessed  in  hospitals,  or  other  public  insti- 
tutions, where  the  worst  cases  are  crowded  together,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  last  stage.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  are,  moreover,  very  fre- 
quently of  the  classes  least  able  to  resist  the  complaint ;  such,  namely,  as  are 
already  debilitated  by  age,  disease,  want,  excessive  fatigue,  or  intemperance. 
Among  these,  cholera  has  always  made  terrible  havoc.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  published  records  give  a  fearful  proportion  of  fatal  cases. 
In  some  instances^  almost  all  seised  with  the  disease  have  perished.  Out  of 
1,887  patient43  at  Dantzio,  during  the  first  epidemic,  only  377  recovered.  Of 
those  attacked  in  the  Polish  army  more  than  one-half  died.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  About  one-half  of  the  reported  casea  died  in 
Loudon.  In  New  York,  the  ratio  of  deaths  was  one-half,  in  Philadelphia,  ona 
out  of  two  and  a  half.  (Am,  Jaum,  of  Med,  Set.,  xi.  292.}  But  this  gives 
an  unfair  view  of  the  mortality,  at  least  as  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  United 
States;  for  a  great  number  of  moderate  oases  which  recovered  were  not  reported. 
^From  my  own  observation,  and  the  published  statements  of  others  in  relation 
to  their  private  practice,  I  ahould  infer  that  the  proportion  of  leooveriee,  even 
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from  well-miul<cd  cwsesof  thediseaaCt  wj\9  vastly  ^eater  than  that  above  pi  von* 
In  ttlinof^t  all  tDfitances,  tlie  amount  of  folalitj  wa^s  greatest  at  the  coramco^ 
mcol  of  ihe  i^pklemic,  and  gradually  declined  with  its  continuance.  It'  ' 
no  niironminn  t-iruumstance  for  ahno?t  every  individual  to  perish  of  those  i 
were  lir.'^t  attacked.  The  rate  of  lunrtality  in  subseriiicnt  epidemics  has  hccn, 
on  the  whnlei  very  nearly  as  io  the  first. 

In  furmiiig  an  estimate  of  the  probable  result,  in  any  particular  case,  ill 
these  rireiun^taTiceB  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  eurly  stjigea,  before  th« 
syoiptnaig  of  collapse  liave  come  on,  in  a  young  or  middle  ageil,  previously 
healthy  and  robustt  individual,  and  espeeially  if  the  case  occur  in  the  dechu^ 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  ret- 
Bonably  expected.  If,  duriu^  the  collapse,  the  pulse  begin  to  rise,  the  »kiD 
to  beeorae  warra^  and  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  to  return,  there  is  hope 
for  the  puticnt;  though,  in  giving  an  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  luitid 
the  great  dangers  of  the  stage  of  reaction.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  aod 
hastening  into  collapse,  or  this  condition  has  already  occurred,  and  when  the 
seizure  has  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  in  an  individ- 
Ital  more  than  fifty  years  old,  or  previously  nnich  debilitated  from  any  oaOM 
whatever,  the  raoi?t  serious  consefpieuecH  are  to  be  apprehended,  Dryoesi  of 
the  cornea,  ccchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  perfect  sitknh  of  bU»od  in  the 
capillaries,  an  indicated  by  the  want  of  any  change  of  colour  in  the  gums  or 
iiiner  enrfac^  of  the  lips  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  arc  certain  aigna  of 
approaching  death. 

Tr€fttvfi}t(. — The  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  employed  in  epidemic 
cholera  are  almost  aa  numerous  an  the  combinations  of  which  m  '  tru 
susceptible ;  and»  judging  from  the  reports  upon  a  great  pcale,  tin  to 

have  been  little  difference  in  the  results;  for  the  proportion  of  ikwthd  has 
generally  varied  froin  one- half  to  one-third,  no  matter  what  was  the  locality, 
or  what  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.  This  apparent  unifonuity  hju)  oa 
doubt  arisen  in  part  from  the  circumstances,  that,  of  the  cases  reported,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  utterly  beyond  tlie  reach  of  remediea,  and  that,  in  any 
particular  plaee,  the  favourable  and  untkvourable  results  of  the  ditlerent  niodci 
of  trcutmeiit  pretty  nearly  counterbalanced  each  other.  When,  howovertt 
discriminating  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  ground,  and  the  published  ic«alti 
of  individual  practitioners  or  individual  iuBtitutions,  in  connexion  with  ibt 
treatment  employed,  are  compared,  we  Btill  find  insuperable  diT^  "^'*^  -  in 
coming  to  a  jnst  conclusion  as  to  the  most  eflfective  plan  ;  great  m  Lig 

often  claimed  for  the  most  diflerent,  and  even  opposite  remcdit  >,  ny  i 
respective  advocates.  In  deciding,  therefore,  for  himself,  the  physicia 
necessarily  thrown  oflf  of  the  ground  of  general  experience  upc>n  that  of  ] 
etple,  and  hia  own  individual  observation.  I  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of 
plan  of  treatment  enggested  by  a  judgment  formed  upon  this  basis,  and  after- 
wards a  detail  of  various  other  plans,  recommended  by  their  apparent  merita^ 
Of  the  testimony  in  their  favour. 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  pathology  of  the  disease^  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  directed  to  the  correction  or  removal  of  obvious  diaor^ 
der  of  the  functions,  and  thus  to  put  the  system  as  nearly  as  possible 
its  normal  condition.  The  indications  of  treatment,  in  the  first  and 
stages  of  the  disease,  deducible  from  the  obvious  phenomena,  are  to  arru^t  ( 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  relieve  irritation  of  tW  giiMli>- 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  restore  the  suspended  eeeretions,  s^pMally 
that  of  the  liver,  to  ctjualise  the  circulation,  to  relieve  the  nervous  d|»titf1^ 
ance,  and  to  support,  when  necessary,  the  general  strength.  Of  tluese,  t^ 
most  important  is  to  arrest  the  alvino  evacuations ;  for  it  is  by  their  ooQlliilt- 
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ance  and  increase,  that  the  fatal  eondition  of  collapse  is  generally  induced. 
Bat  the  measures  best  calculated  to  answer  this  indication  are  such  as  will 
meet;  Co  a  certain  extent,  most  of  the  others  also ;  as  the  evacuations,  if  not 
the  result  of  the  irritation,  are  probably  promoted  by  the  sanguineous  con- 
gestion which  it  induces ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretions, 
and  the  equalization  of  the  circulation,  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  this 
congestion. 

Among  the  remedies  best  calculated  to  meet  the  above  indications  are  opi- 
um and  calomel,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  combined,  when  the 
discharges  are  copious,  with  acetate  of  lead,  and,  ip  addition,  if  this  should 
prove  insufficient,  with  tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  or  the  extract  of  rhatany. 
Very  large  doses  of  opium  are  considered,  and  probably  are  injurious,  by  ob- 
tunding  the  nervous  system  below  the  point  of  necessary  impressibility,  and 
thus  inducing  torpor  and  even  coma,  and  favouring  congestions  of  the  brain 
and  other  great  internal  organs.  In  moderate  doses,  on  the  contrary,  it 
proves  highly  useful  by  checking  exhalation  into  the  bowels,  determining  to 
the  surface,  relieving  pain  and  allaying  irritation,  and  sustaining  a  gentle, 
general,  diifusivo  excitement.  Minute  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calo- 
mel have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  hepatic  secretion,  without  irritating  the 
stomach.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  they  have  a  tendency  directly 
to  allay  gastric  irritation ;  and,  if  the  general  mercurial  influence  is  induced, 
it  nmy  prove  useful  not  only  by  changing  the  existing  morbid  action,  but 
also  by  obviating,  in  some  degree,  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  the  fourth 
or  last  stage.  The  mercurial  pill  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  calomel,  in  equivalent  doses.  Acetate  of  lead  acts  by  the  combination  of 
astringcncy  with  a  directly  sedative  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane; 
tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  by  their  astringcncy  alone. 
The  mutual  reaction  of  these  substances,  though  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a  therapeutical 
incompatibility.  In  relation  to  the  combination  and  exact  dose  of  the  above 
remedies,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  severity,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  mildest  cases,  opium 
and  calomel  may  be  employed  alone;  in  those  of  a  higher  grade,  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  should  be  added ;  and  in  the  most  obstinate,  all  should  be  given 
Bimultang3usly.  The  dose  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  repetition  every 
half  hour  or  hour,  during  the  height  of  the  disease ;  after  which  the  interval 
may  be  gradually  lengthened.*  From  one-twelfth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  from  one-third  of  a 
grain  to  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  from  two  to  five  grains  of  kino  or 
extract  of  rhatany  are  suitable  quantities ;  and  they  are  best  given  in  the 
pilular  form.  The  first  dose  or  two  of  opium  may  be  larger,  say  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  or  more  in  threatening  cases,  in  order  to  produce  a  prompt 
impression,  which  nmy  be  afterwards  sustained,  if  necessary,  with  the  smaller 
doses. 

*  Tho  following  are  oonvcniont  formulaB.  R. — Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Hydrsrg.  Cblorid. 
Mit  gr.  ij ;  Acaciie  pulr.,  Syrup.,  uA  q.  b.  Fiant  pil.  no.  xii.  S.  One  eyery  half  hour, 
or  cverj  hour.  R- — Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Ilydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  y ;  Plumb.  Acetat 
gr.  xij ;  Acacia)  pulr.,  S.'^Tup.,  ft&  q.  s.  Fiant  pilulas  no.  x\j.  8.  One  erery  half  hour, 
or  every  hour.  R. — Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  ij ;  Plumb.  Acetat.  gr. 
xij ;  Kino  puW.  3J ;  Acaci»  pulv.,  Syrup.,  SlSl  q.  8.  Fiant  piL  no.  xxiv.  R.  Two  every 
half  hour,  or  every  hour.  It  should  be  recollected,  as  stated  in  the  text,  that,  in  urgent 
caoes,  a  larger  dose  than  any  above  indicated  must  be  given  at  first,  so  as  to  produce  a 
prompt  impresHion,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  maintained  by  the  smaller  doses.  Thus, 
the  first  dose  or  two  may  consist  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  grains 
of  calomel.  The  blue  mass  may,  in  either  of  the  formuloB,  be  substituted  for  the  calo- 
mel in  three  times  the  quantity ;  but  it  is  generally  leas  efficient. 
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During  the  administration  of  tbe  above  remedies,  the  piifient  m&j  be  tl- 
lowed  to  swallow  frefjuently  very  small  quaniitiea  of  cold  c^irbanic  acid  vtttar, 
which  tends  at  tbe  game  time  to  relieve  the  burning  tbirst,  and  allaj  thit 
vomiting.    If  tbin  cannot  be  had,  small  doses  of  tbe  effervescing  draught  lil^H 
be  substituted.     A  little  very  cold  water  every  now  and  then,  or  small  T>i4^^Hl 
of  ice,  will  be  found  very  grateful  to  tbe  patient.     Whatever  Ik^uidw  are  «^ 
ministered  should  be  cold,  aa  beat  increases  tbe  tbirst,  and  already  iotolenibk 
burning  of  the  stomaeb.     Lime-water  and  milk  are  sometimes  useful  in  allay- 
ing tbe  gustric  irritation;  and  Bome  of  tbe  aromatic  wat4?r8  may  be  employed 
for  tbe  same  purpose.     In  eases  requiring  Mimulation,  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  will  often  admirably  answer  both  indications*     At  the  same  time,  a 
Binapism  of  pure  mustard  should  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium  ;  and  tbe 
effects  of  opiates  given  by  tbe  tnoutb  ?*bould  be  aided  by  enemata  of  from  forty 
to  sixydrop?  of  laudanum,  with  mucilage  or  tbin  .starch.     I  wi.«h  particularly 
to  impress  on  the  young  practitioner  the  importance  of  an  early  resort  to 
sinapism  and  anodyne  enema,  as  here  advised, 

To  equalize  the  circulation  and  nervous  excit^sraent,  effort*  should  be 
to  bring  about  action  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe  body.     For  this  purpose, 
heat,  and  moist  heat  by  means  of  tbe  warm  batb  or  vapour  bath,  have  * 
recommended.     These  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  in  the  earlier  stages; 
but,  at  a  more  ad  vanned  period  of  the  disease,  when  tbey  would  seem  to  be 
yet  more  strongly  indicated,  experience  bas  not  pronounced  in  tbeir  f^four. 
Though  the  surface  may  be  cold,  the  patient  has  not  unfrequeutly  an  oppoinli 
feeling,  and  suffers  greatly  from  hot  appHcutions*     Theefe,  moreover,  are  apl 
to  increase  the  perspiration,  already  in  many  instances  cxee€<liugly  abui   ' 
and  thus  to  aid  tbe  alvine  evucnations  in  tbe  exhaustion  of  tbe  serous  poi 
of  tbe  blood,  and  consequently  to  hasten  the  collapse.     Mot  pediluvia,  refr 
dered  stimulating  with  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  common  salt,  may  be  used 
in  all  cases  in  which  tbe  extremities  merely  ai'e  cold.     Tbe  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing a  centrifugjil  excitement  is  by  moderate  frictions  over  tbe  surface,  either 
by  the  hand  alone,  or  with  flannel,  coarse  towels,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  in  eon- 
uexion  with  rubelacient^.     tJare  must  be  taken  to  av(»id  injury  to  the  skin  bj 
the  violence  of  tbe  friction.     This  remedy  often  affords  great  relief  to  tbe 
cramps.    Frictions  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  mercurial  ointment, 
mixed  with   half  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  one-quarter  of  ile  weight  id 
Cayenne  pepper,  urged  to  salivation,  were  employed  with  the  happiest  resulk 
by  Dr.  Ijee,  of  New  York.   (.4  m.  Joum.  of  SM.  iSci.,  x.  544.) 

Peculiar  circumstances  may  require  additional   remedies.      In   those  rare 
cafies  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  especially  if  connected  with  can* 
vulsive  symptoms,  blood  should  be  taken  from  tbe  arm.     Leechtng  to 
epigastrium  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  is  tenderneaa 
burning  pain  in  tbe  stomach.    Prostration  must  be  obviated  by  the  di~ 
Btimulants,  especially  in  intemperate  person s*  though  little  good  can 
pected  from  these  remedies  in  the  state  of  collapse.     Tincture  of  oam| 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  ethereal  preparations  are  among  the 
Sound  port  wine  or  brandy  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  impregnated  wiib 
mint  or  other  aromatic,  may  also  be  used,  though  with  caution.     Tbe  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  is  admirably  adapted  to  mild  cases  of  tbe  cBieaML 
or  to  its  earliest  stage.    The  cramps  may  sometimes  be  relieved  bj  Btottdvain 
firm  extension  of  the  affected  muscle. 

The  above  remedies  must  of  course  be  graduated  to  the  severity  of  tbe  etfi» 
and,  in  the  forming  stage,  while  the  diseaae  is  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrbcDa  or 
cholerine,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  other  remedy  thaa  an  aptalli» 
with  or  without  calomel  or  the  blue  maaS|  according  aa  the  hepatic  secivtiiMi if 
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or  is  not  deficient.  It  is,  ^oweyet^  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease in  this  stage,  and  the  simple  measures  necessary  for  thb  purpose  become 
highly  valuable  remedies.  When  the  stools  retain  the  natural  colour,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  camphor, 
repeated  as  often,  will  very  frequently  be  sufficient,  along  with  a  proper  regi- 
men, to  check  the  preliminary  diarrhoea,  and  thus  ward  off  an  attack  of  the 
cholera.  Should  the  stoolti  be  white,  or  very  light-coloured,  the  mercurial 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  opiate  in  alterative  doses.  Should  the  stomach 
be  loaded  with  undigested  food  during  the  forming  stage,  the  treatment  may 
very  properly  be  commenced  with  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipc^cacilanha:  Should 
oostiveness  follow  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  for  checking  the  disease,  it 
should  be  corrected  by  the  mildest  possible  measures;  and  rhubarb  is  perhaps 
the  best  laxative  for  the  purpose. 

£i  the  stage  ofcoHapse,  the  same  indications  are  presented  as  in  the  previous 
stages,  with  two  additional;  namely,  to  check  the  excessive  sweats,  and  to 
supply  the  loss  of  watery  fluid  and  sa^ts  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  blood. 
There  would  seem  to  be  even  a  stronger  call  for  active  stimulation;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  measure  should  be  employed  with  some  reserve. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  circulating  fluid^  it  can  be  of  little  avail,  and, 
when  carried  too  far,  it  has  the  effect  of  still  further  aggravating  the  danger, 
by  increasing  the  already  excessive  sweats,  and  exhausting  the  little  remain- 
ing excitability  of  the  system.  It  cannot  possibly  restore  the  lost  epithelium 
of  the  bowels,  and  may  possibly  sometimes  aggravate  the  inflammation  which 
must  necessarily  ensue.  The  stimulants,  however,  already  mentioned,  may  be 
used  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  and  continued  if  found  productive 
of  no  ill  effects.  The  efforts  to  restrain  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  if  these  continue,  should  not  be  abandoned ;  and,  though  external  heat 
has  been  found  productive  of  little  good,  attempts  should  still  be  made  to 
excite  the  surface  by  frictions  and  rul^facients.  Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, tincture  of  camphor,  liniment  of  ammonia,  &o.,  over  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Hot  baths,  rendered  stimulating  by  common  salt,  mustard,  capsicum,  &c.y 
have  been  recommended.  To  close  the  cutaneous  exhalant  orifices,  astringent 
solutions  may  be  employed,  as  of  alum  with  brandy ;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  indirectly  to  excite  the  skin,  frictions  with  ice  or  iced-water 
have  been  strongly  recommended,  and  are  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 
Under  the  reaction  from  the  cold  application,  the  blueness  of  the  surface  gives 
way  to  a  glowing  redness,  the  temperature  is  elevated,  and  the  pulse,  which 
may  have  been  quite  wanting  in  the  wrist,  sometimes  returns ;  but  the  ini- 
provement  is  too  often  only  temporary.  To  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss 
of  water  and  soluble  salts  by  the  blood,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink 
frequently  of  carbonic  acid  water  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  weak 
animal  broths  with  salt,  iced-water,  iced  brandy  and  water,  gum-water,  barley- 
water,  &c. ;  and  injections  of  salt  water  with  Uudanum  may  be  occasionally 
thrown  up  the  bowels.  With  the  same  object,  saline  baths  have  been  em« 
ployed  by  some. 

When  reaction  has  begun,  the  stimulants  should  be  moderated  or  withdrawn, 
and  attention  confined  chiefly  to  the  correction  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  by 
the  continued  use  of  suitable  drinks,  and  to  the  obviating  of  any  local  irrita> 
tions  which  may  appear. 

When  reaction  is  established,  the  treatment  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  variable  morbid  conditions  presented,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  other  affections.    Obc  lact^  howcTer,  must  be  borne 
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in  fnintl,  that  tbe  inflsmimutionswhTcli  nro  ,npl;'to  occur  cnnnot^  in  oonaeqiMDoe 
of  ttic  previoua  enbuusuori,  be  treated  witli  the  same  nctivitj  of  dcpletioD  as 
under  ordinary  circumstauces.  Blood  must  be  cautiouslj  abstnictcfi,  Aod 
ctippingr  <>r  leecliiwg  is  in  general  preferable  to  the  biDcot.  Reliance  must  he 
placed  cbicfly  upon  fumeatations*,  bli^tprs,  the  niercurial  iiDpres5if»n,  mod  a 
properly  reguhitt^d  regimen.     If  a  typhoid  Ptate  of  disease  app<!iir,  it  m^j  he 

I  necessary  to  have  reeourBe  to  tonics  and  »tinmliint.H,  as  sulphule  of  quioia, 
fierpenturia,  earbonnte  of  auimouia,  wine-whey,  oil  of  Inrpeutiae,  &e.,  uea- 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  typhoid  fever. 

Attciitinti  to  the  diet  is  very  important.  In  the  preliminary  diarrhact, 
while  the  appetite  continues  in  a  greater  or  les^s  degree,  the  food  ghoaid  be  of 
the  least  irritating  and  most  digestible  kind.  Stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled 
rice,  milk,  crcam^  light  broths,  and  boiled  meata  of  easy  digeatlon  (see  />jr*- 

.  pep$ia)t  may  be  employed.  When  the  disease  is  establitihed,  the  diet  »hould 
consist  of  mncilttginon.'i  and  ftirinaccons  liquids,  or  very  weak  chicken  or  mut^ 
ton  water.  Milk,  in  very  smidl  quanrities,  with  lime-water,  ^ometimef<  prores 
useful  both  us  food  and  niedieine.  During  convalescence*  the  atmost  caiitiOD 
ahouhl  be  observed  to  avoid  indigestible^  flatulent^  or  irritating  aiibtftanoo. 

I  The  farinaceous  preparations,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food^  sboold  be 
preferred.  The  dietetic  rulea  given  in  dys<pepsia  and  chronic  ga^triita  ara 
applicable  here. 

Much  may  be  done  by  'pruj^er  prophi/hctic  meamreM  to  avoid  the  disease  or 
render  it  milder.  The  diet  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  the  digestive  org&oa, 
and  the  general  system,  in  the  soundest  possible  state,  so  that  the?  may  tie 
neither  over-stimulated  nor  depressed.  It  tthonld  consist  of  a  mixture  of  vcp^ 
table  and  jmimal  food^  avoiding  indigestible,  flatulent,  acid,  and  irrit^itiog  aub- 
stances,  but  admitting  the  more  digestible  fruits,  when  not  forbidden  by  an 
already  debilitated  or  irritated  condition  of  stomach.  They  arc  Ui^iefu]  by  ob- 
viating coativeness,  and  the  conscfjnent  necessity  for  the  use  of  catkarti« 
medicines.  All  those  drinks  should  be  shnnneil,  which  have  been  oienticmed 
as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  Habits  of  temperance  both  in  eating  and 
drinking  are  all-important  ^  but,  for  an  individual  accustomed  to  the  nse  of 
Btimulatiug  drinks  or  food,  there  might  be  some  danger  in  a  sudden  change. 
A  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  function?*  is  preferable  to  their  depression ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  gentle  stimulants,  such  as  ginger,  mustard,  bludk  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  in  moderation,  may  prove  serviceable.  An  equable  state  of 
mind  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible ;  and  excessive  fatigue,  acDsml 
indulgences,  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  to  Ibi 
damp  night  air,  should  be  avoided. 

In  relation  to  the  various  plans  of  treatment,  not  included  in  the  aboiv 
statement,  a  very  general  sketch  must  suffice.  Hteeding  in  all  stages  of  tbv 
diseaae,  even  in  that  of  collapse,  has  been  the  remedy  chiefly  depended  upon 
ty  some  practitioners.  Others  have  placed  great  reliance  upon  emciies  rf 
ipecacuanha,  mustard,  or  warm  brine  ;  and  even  purgatives  have  found  ih^ 
advocates.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum,  b  itaid 
to  have  proved  highly  beneficial  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  given  in  the  doea 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  grains,  dissolved  in  one  or  two  fluidouooas  of  waler, 
in  cases  of  approaching  collapse,  with  the  apparent  effect  of  arresting  the  di»> 
eaae.  Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  the  officinal  diluted  sul]  ^  '  id, 
of  which  twenty  minims  may  be  given  with  a  little  aromatic  ad  a 

wineglassful  of  water,  and  repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting,  or  r  x% 

stool,  or  at  intervals  of  four  hours.     A  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  uia 

has  been  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Austrian  specific.     8t 

iatered  in  the  colbpsey  is  stated  to  have  great  power  of  ] 
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tioD ;  and,  though  most  of  the  patients  die  sabsequentlyy  yet  a  more  than 
usual  proportion  of  recoveries  from  that  condition  takes  place.  Thu.'*,  out 
of  22  cases  to  which  this  medicine  was  administered,  19  reacted,  and  of  these 
only  9  died.  (^Archives  GSn,,  Aug.  1854,  p.  234.)  In  the  East  Indies,  and 
i^bscqucntly  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  calomel  in  large  doses,  with 
or  without  opium,  has  been  a  favourite  remedy;  and  the  quantities  adminis- 
tered with  impunity,  in  certain  cases,  would  seem  scarcely  credible,  were  they' 
Dot  well  authenticated.  Frequent  draughts  of  hot  water  have  been  highly 
lauded,  as  constituting  the  most  effectual  treatment,  by  one  practitioner ;  while 
another  has  spoken,  with  equal  confidence,  of  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  cold 
drinks  and  cold  water,  or  ice  applied  externally.  Some  have  relied  upon  opium, 
brflndy,  and  other  stimulants;  the  school  of  Broussais,  on  the  contrary,  upon 
oool  and  demulcent  drinks,  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  external  use  of 
fomentations  and  rubefacients.  Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  a  treat- 
ment, in  which  the  prominent  measure  was  the  application  of  irritants  over 
the  spinal  column;  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  a  heated  flat-iron,  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  doctrine  of  Stevens,  that  the  salts  of  the  blood 
are  essential  agents  of  its  arterialization,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  supposed 
loss  of  these  salts  by  the  evacuations  which  occur  in  cholera,  has  led  to  the 
use  by  some  of  the  non-purgative  salts,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  sodium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  &c.,  as  the  main  remedial  measure.  From  the 
same  idea  of  restoring  to  the  blood  the  constituents  lost  during  the  disease, 
originated  the  practice  of  injecting  into  the  veins,  during  the  collapse,  large 
quantities  of  warm  water,  holding  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion, in  the  proportion  in  which  these  salts  are  found  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  The  happiest  cflfects  seemed  for  a  time  to  result  from  this  remedy ; 
the  pulse  returning,  the  surface  assuming  its  natural  colour  and  fulness,  and 
the  patient  reviving  into  the  appearance  of  convalescence ;  but  the  evacuations 
recurred,  and  collapse  generally  ensued,  followed  by  speedy  death.  The  gene- 
ral result  of  experience ^as  to  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been,  that,  though  in 
a  very  few  instances  recovery  has  taken  place  under  it,  from  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, yet  these  instances  have  scarcely  exceeded  the  proportion  in  which 
nature  unaided  has  efiected  cures  under  similar  apparently  desperate  circum- 
stances. Besides  the  above  plans  of  management,  particular  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  diffusive  credit  with  the  profes- 
sion or  the  public.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  chloroform,  used  by 
inhalation,  Persian  naphthay  wood  naphtha  or  pyroxylic  spirit,  terchhride  of 
carbony  solution  ofcJdoriney  tincture  of  camphor,  charcoaly  sulphate  offjninia 
in  very  large  doses,  strychniuy  gallic  add,  and  galvanism*  But,  as  before 
observed,  experience  has  not  pronounced  so  favourably  in  relation  to  any  of 
these  remedial  means,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  general 
principles.  The  author  has  already  given  his  views  as  to  the  course  of  treat- 
ment which  these  principles  appear  to  him  to  suggest ;  and  his  own  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  it  has  gone^  is  in  its  favour. 

'  Artkk  IIL 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

Syn, — Summer  Complaint  of  Children. 

This  affection,  though  not  unknown  in  Europe,  is  comparatively  so  rares 
as  to  have  escaped  the  special  notice  of  most  of  the  writers  of  that  continent  , 
and,  when  it  oocurs;  is  merely  ranked  among  the  oases  of  gastro-enteric  irri  ^ 
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tatioB  or  iDfJatumatioE  to  which  mfaDCy  is  sul^ject.  Its  frequencj  and  gretl 
ffitality  in  thi?  couDtry  make  it  an  object  of  etri-og  interest;  and  both  amrmg 
the  profession  and  the  |>eople  at  large,  it  is  imitersally  considered  as  merit- 
ing a  distinct  designation, 

TEie  complaint  u. dually  affects  children  between  the  ages  of  three  mcmths 
and  two  yi^ars,  though  instances  sametimes  occur  before  the  first,  and  after 
the  last  of  these  two  periods.  It  ia  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  warm  seasoo, 
eominencing  with  the  first  heats  of  summer,  and  ceasing  upon  the  oi'currenoe 
of  cool  weather  in  autumn.  It  is  confined,  moreover,  almost  entirely  to 
cities,  and  prevails  most  in  those  of  largest  siise,  and  most  densely  peopled. 

S^fiipif/ms, — The  attack  of  cholera  is  often  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  diarrhoea j  but  sometimes  tho  vomiting  and  purging  coranieDce  simul- 
taneously. In  fatal  eases,  of  ?hort  duration,  the  vomiting  nsually  continues 
to  the  end;  but,  when  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  or  is  omch  prtK 
tractcd,  it  very  often  suhBides  considerably,  or  ceases  altogether,  leaving  only 
the  diarrhcea  behind.  OccaBionally  the  disease  is  exceedingly  riotent  and 
rapid;  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  almost  incessant;  the  stomacli  rejects 
everything  swallowed,  even  cold  wafer;  the  intervals  are  marked  by  gr^al 
languor  and  dititrcss,  with  more  or  less  spaemodie  pain  of  the  stomach  i 
bowels;  and,  if  relief  is  not  afforded^  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cool  \ 
clammy  skin,  pallid  and  shrunken  features,  half-closed  eyes,  insensibiTi 
amounting  at  length  to  coma,  and  death  in  three  or  four  days,  or  sometJUH« 
even  within  twenty»four  hours. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  attack  is  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms,  and  the  case  protracted  to  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or  more.  In  Bnch 
instances,  the  pulse  la  frc( |ucnt,  small,  and  weak  or  corded,  the  mouth  ii 
hot,  the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  irregularly 
heated;  the  bead  and  trunk  being  often  above  the  healthy  standard  of  tern- 
peraturci  while  the  extremities  arc  cool.  Writers  in  general  describe  ih* 
fever  as  remittent,  and  bUiie  tbM  the  exacerbation  occurs  in  the  evening, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  abdomen,  though  usually  fiat  or  sunken,  is  sometimes  swollen 
painful  on  pressnre.  In  fatal  cases,  the  vomiting  occasionally  continues  un- 
abated to  the  close,  with  tho  symptoms  already  mentioned;  but  more  fw* 
quently  it  diminishes  or  ceases,  leaving  a  diurrhoea,  which  runs  on  for  sevenl 
weeks,  and  gradually  wears  out  the  patient.  In  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  child  emaciates  nipidly;  the  fiesh  hecomea  soft  and  flabby;  the 
skin  hangs  loosely  about  the  neck;  the  features  shrink  greatly;  the  eyes  iit 
sunken;  and  the  whole  surface  hcoomes  pule,  and  either  cool  and  cl»mmy,  or 
harsh  and  dry.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  various  morbid  phenomena  are 
presented.  The  abdomen  is  tumid  or  much  sunken;  the  mouth  is  nioihi  sad 
aphthous,  or  brownish-red  and  dry,  petechias  occasionally  appear  tipoo  ibt 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  small  vesicular  eruption  on  the  breast ;  the  skin 
sometimes  assumes  a  dull  dirty  hue,  and  the  conjuoctiva  appears  blood-sbot; 
the  emaciation  is  extreme;  the  circulation  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  languor: 
the  child  is  often  exceedingly  restless,  rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side  and 
tossing  the  body  in  various  directions,  with  moans  and  plaintive  erica ;  at 
length  coma  sets  in^  and  the  scene  is  clijsed  not  unfreriuently  with  convitl- 
eions,  or  apparently  hydrocephalic  symptoms. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  the  child  generally  sleeps  with  the  eye*  oinre 
or  less  open;  there  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  sometimes  inattiaUe; 
the  appetite  is  variable  and  citprieious,  sometimes  wantingj  sometimes  iip- 
cioQs,  and  again  seeking  the  most  unusual  articles  of  food.     The  disefaarfei 
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are  id  a  high  degree  various  in  character.  At  fir^t^  they  consist  of  the  pre- 
yious  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the  matter  .vomited  is  always 
liable  to  be  modified  by  substances  swallowed,  being  frequently  mingled  with 
milk,  either  liquid  or  in  various  states  of  coagulation.  The  discharge  of 
ourdled  milk  is  popularly  viewed  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  but  is  in  fact  the 
reverse,  as  it  indicates  the  continued  possession  of  a  degree  of  digestive 
power  by  the  stomach.  After  the  discharge  of  the  ingesta  and  feculent  mat- 
ter, the  evacuations  are  for  the  most  part  thin  and  copious,  sometimes  colour- 
less, but  usually  more  or  less  tinged  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  deep-green.  Along  with  the  more  liquid  part«,  the  stools  often  con- 
tain concrete  or  semi-concrete  matter,  yellow,  green,  white,  or  translucent,  or 
of  these  different  characters  variously  combing,  and  not  unfrequently  tinged 
with  blood.  Sometimes  they  consist  chiefly  of ,  slime.  At  an  advanced 
period,  they  are  often  copious,  and  dark- coloured  or  reddish,  like  the  wash- 
ings of  putrefying  flesh.  Throughout  the  complaint,  they  are  either  inodo- 
rous, or  sour,  putrid,  or  otherwise  offensive,  but  seldom  if  ever  have  the 
healthy  fecal  smell.  When  the  disease  has  degenerated  into  a  lingering  diar- 
rhcea,  it  very  commonly  happens  that  more  or  less  appetite  remains,  without 
the  power  of  digestion ;  and  the  ingesta  pass  from  the  bowels  little  if  at  all 
changed.  Worms  either  dead  or  alive  are  not  unfrequently  discharged  by 
stool,  or  even  from  the  stomach.  Dr.  Dewees  considered  the  passage  of  live 
worms  as  a  very  unfavourable  sign. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  weeks,  or  even 
months.  When  terminating  in  a  diarrhoea,  it  often  runs  on  for  a  long  time, 
Bometimes  improving  under  treatment,  or  with  the  diminished  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  then  again  relapsing  when  the  favourable  circumstances 
change,  until  at  length  the  system  is  worn  out,  or  the  permanent  return  of 
cool  weather  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  health.  The  struggle  is  often  one 
of  time;  the  aim  of  the  physician  being  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he 
can  receive  the  aid  of  the  advancing  autumnal  season.  There  is  scarcely  any 
condition  of  the  disease  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  Hope;  recoveries  having 
occasionally  taken  place  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  Per- 
haps the  most  alarming  symptoms  are  those  of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in 
^he  advanced  stages.  A  general  subsidence  of  the  morbid  phenomena  affords, 
of  course,  ground  for  a  favourable  prognosis;  but  one  of  the  most  cheering 
signs  is  a  return  of  the  discharges  to  the  healthy  condition.  Increased  live- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  regular  appetite,  and  diminished  frequency 
of  the  evacuations,  are  also  very  favourable  signs. 

Anatomical  Characten, — According  to  Dr.  Condie,  if  death  take  place 
early,  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  more  or  less  hepatic  con- 
gestion, are  often  the  only  morbid  appearances  discoverable.  {Diseaites  of 
Children^  p.  219.)  Dr.  Hallowell  states  that  there  is  "undue  developement 
of  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  one  of  those  organs, 
without  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.''  (^Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  &»., 
N.  S.,  ziv.  42.)  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  generally  some  indica- 
tion of  inflammation;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ex- 
hibit lug  more  or  less  redness  in  points  and  patches,  and  an  increased  develope- 
ment of  the  glandular  follicles.  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner  found  the  mucous  follicles 
in  great  numbers  enlarged,  and  even  ulcerated,  both  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines;  and  in  one  case  he  observed  small  ulcerations  of  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  in  the  jejunum.  (^Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sct.y  iii.  253.)  The 
large  intestine  was  in  some  degree  inflamed  and  softened  in  almost  all  the 
cases  examined  by  Dr.  Hallowell.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  some- 
times very  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  scraped  off  by  the  nail.  Livid  or  purple 
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spots  have  been  observed  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  stomach  aii4  dai^ 
denum.  The  bowcla  usually  contain  green,  yellowish,  or  colourloss  mneni. 
Dr.  Homer  noticed  pus  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  colon  in  ooe<»a0j 
and  retained  feculent  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  the  large  intestines.  Tbt 
liver  154  uBually  enlarged  and  congested ;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  a  liqaid, 
which  is  sometiraes  dark-green,  and  sometimes  pale  or  nearly  colourless.  Tlit 
brain  ha*?  also  been  occasionally  found  congested  ;  and  serous  effusicfn  in  tht 
ventrieiea  or  upon  the  surface,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  aracbodd 
have  been  observed.  In  cjjses  which  have  exhibited  hydrocephalic  symptoma 
before  death,  the  brain  is  either  generally  or  partially  goftened.  Dr,  Lin  " ' 
found  the  bladder,  in  several  ca^es,  quite  empty  and  much  contracted,  (i 
Jmirn.  of  Mcii    AVi"..  xxiv.  306.) 

CauiiifH. — The  main  caq^e  of  cholera  infantum  is  undoubtedly  a  oombtiu^ 
tion  of  heat  of  weather  and  the  impure  air  of  cities.  Neither  of  these  < 
is  alooe  sufficient  j  for  the  disease  does  not  occur  at  an  e<|ual  or  even 
elevation  of  temperature  in  country  places  ;  nor  in  cities  during  cnld  weather. 
The  peculiar  eouditiou  of  tlie  air  geuemted  in  a  crowded  population  appei» 
to  be  essential  J  as  even  niiiismutic  districts  in  the  country  are  exempt.  It  k 
true  that  miasmata  liave  been  supposed  to  favour  the  disease ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  personal  observation  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  a  well  kuowi 
fact,  that  our  autumnal  fevers,  which  are  universally  believed  to  be  of  mits- 
jnatic  origin,  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  densely  built  portions  of  our  cities, 
where  cholera  infantum  is  most  rife.  It  h  a  fact  of  constant  obaeryatioiii 
that  this  disease  is  most  frequent  and  most  virulent  in  crowded  lanes,  oourt^ 
and  alleys,  where  p^^puktion  is  thickest,  and  ventilation  most  imperfect.  It 
is,  indeed)  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  large  cities.  Acconling  to  Dr* 
Condie,  8^76  children  died  of  it  in  l*liiladelpliiii  during  a  period  of  2U  ycari; 
and  Dr.  Lindsly  states  that,  of  201  deaths  in  Washington,  during  the  three 
summer  and  6rst  two  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1838,  fifty- five^  or  about 
one  quarter,  were  nf  cholera  infantum. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  produce  a  pre di^poFt tion  to  the  disease, 
or  call  an  already  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  process  of  dentition,  unwholesome  food,  worms,  and  exposure 
to  eold  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  skin.  I>entition,  though  probably  not  aloo# 
capable  of  producing  it,  very  much  favours  its  production,  and  greatly  aggrv 
vates  the  danger.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  during  this  process^  and  few 
ftfter  its  completion.  Hence,  children  are  universally  considered  aa  having 
passed  the  perio^l  of  greatest  danger,  when  the  second  summer  is  over.  That 
diet  has  much  influenco  upon  the  origin  and  severity  of  the  complaint  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  chiidren  fed  by  the  bottle,  or  the  spoon,  ar«  moft 
frequently  and  dangerously  affected  than  those  nourished  at  the  brea-t, 
.  >   MaHtre, — From  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  appeiir  at 

l^Jitiection,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  to  consist  essentially  in  an    i  of 

inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  directed  especiallj  to  iht 
mucou.'^  follicles,  and  associated  with  a  congested  and  torj>id  state  of  the  Hrert 
probably  depending  upon  tlte  same  cause.  The  morbid  phenomena  conoectid 
with  other  organs  arc  probably  second ary  or  accidental. 

Treatment. — The  iir^t  iDdieatiou  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infautuni  is 
obviously  to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  moet  jitdi* 
cious  efforts  of  the  practitioner  will  for  the  roost  part  be  either  quite  ougitocj, 
or  but  partially  successful.  The  patient  may  be  relieved,  may  even  be  appa- 
rently cured ;  but  the  disease  will  often  return  under  less  favourable  ciroiiiA- 
stances  of  constitution,  than  at  first ;  and,  though  a  partial  restoration  may  ba 
agun  effected,  and  this  alteruatiun  of  relief  and  rclap«e  may  occur  setenl 
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times,  yet  there  is  sreat  dimger  that  the  powecrs  of  vital  resistance  may  be 
quite  broken  down,  before  the  morbid  cause  shiEill  cease  with  the  hot  season. 
The  child,  therefore,  should  be  promptly  removed  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
country.  In  general,  the  happiest  change  in  the  disease  speedily  follows  this 
change  of  atmosphere.  With  a  proper  attention  to  diet  and  clothing,  the 
child  will  almost  always  recover,  even  without  medicine,  or  with  such  only  as 
may  be  entrusted,  by  the  medical  adviser,  to  the  judgment  of  the  mother  or 
nurse.  The  author  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  this  course,  and, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  practice,  recollects  only  one  fotal  case,  where 
the  child  has  been  sent  into  the  oountrj  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
When  the  complaint  is  of  longer  standing,  and  the  irritation  of  the  bowels 
has  had  time  to  deepen  into  inflammation,  the  sucoess  of  the  measure  is  less 
striking,  though  even  then  it  will  be  found  the  most  effectual,  especially  when 
judicious  medical  advice  can  at  the  same  time  be  obtained.  Cases  often  oc- 
cur, in  which,  under  apparently  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  the  child, 
upon  leaving  the  city,  almost  immediately  begins  to  revive,  and  advances 
rapidly  to  convalescence.  Should  circumstances  render  a  removal  impracti- 
cable, the  patient  should  be  carried  daily  into  the  country,  or  into  one  of  the 
open  and  most  airy  spots  of  the  city,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  possible  ;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  apartments  at  home  well  ventilated,  and 
perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  infant  at  once, 
and,  if  the  gums  are  swollen  and  painful,  to  lance  them  freely.  Should  the 
inflammation  of  the  gums  be  extensive,  from  the  pressure  of  several  teeth,  it 
may  be  advantageous,  in  addition  to  the  lancing,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
cheeks,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  considered  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  patient ; 
u  errors  in  these  respects  are  among  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  food  of  the  infeuit  should  be  the  mother's  milk,  or,  if  she  be  dis- 
eased, that  of  a  healthy  wet  nurse ;  and  the  child  should  not  be  weaned  during 
the  existence  of  the  complaint.  The  best  substitute  for  this  diet  is  perfectly 
fresh  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  water.  The  farinaoeotis  liquids  prepared  from 
barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  wheat  bread,  water-crackers,  &c.,  may 
»  also  be  used ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  these  substances  are  entirely  free 
from  mustiness.  When  there  is  much  fever,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  infusion 
of  benne  leaves,  or  other  mucilaginous  fluid  may  be  substituted.  The  caution 
should  always  be  observed,  whatever  nutritive  drink  may  be  used,  to  give  it 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach;  and  the  disposition 
which  the  child  often  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  to  suck  freely 
should  be  restrained.  To  quiet  the  excessive  thirst,  very  cold  water,  or  cold 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  given  frequently  in  small  quantities,  is  preferable  to 
more  nutritious  fluids.  Pounded  ice,  confined  in  linen  pr  gauze,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  swallowed  undissolved,  will  often  be  founcKusetul.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  system  is  much  enfeebled,  it 
will  be  proper  to  allow  a  portion  of  animal  food,  such  as  weak  chicken  or 
mutton  broth ;  and  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  suck  a  piece  of  ham,  dried 
salt  beef,  salt  fish,  &c.,  if  these  upon  trial  should  be  found  grateful.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  little  sufferer  exhibits  a  peculiar  longing  for  some 
article  of  diet,  which  may  not  be  thought  suitable.  Should  this  disposition 
be  permanent,  it  should  be  attended  to^  as  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  the  desired 
article  should  be  allowed,  with  such  caution,  however,  at  first,  as  to  insure 
against  serious  evil.  The  dothing  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  surface,  without  oppressing  the  child.  Very  thin  flannel 
should  generally  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  feet  and  lags  should  be  pro- 
tected by  light  woollen  stockings. 
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In  relaHon  to  the  medicul  treatment,  the  mdicatiouB  appear  to  W,  to  remote 
sources  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  oand  by  laxatives  ftnd  antacids; 
pfomote  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  thefcby  remove  portal  congestion,  by  cd 
iBcl  or  some  other  njorcurial;  to  divert  excitement  externally  by  diaphoretil 
and  by  measures  addressed  to  the  surface;  to  relieve  irritatiou  by  auci>dy 
and  inflammation,  when  of  a  decided  character,  by  direct  depletion;  to  cht 
excessive  evacimtions,  in  the  advanced  stapes,  by  astringents;  to  modify  tbfl 
morbid  state  of  the  affected  membrane  by  alteratives ;  and  finally,  to  rapport 
the  patient  by  snitable  atimulanta  when  greatly  debDitated, 

In  the  early  stage,  attention  should  be  iirst  directed  to  the  means  for  allay- 
ing the  excrasive  vomiting.  For  thiB  purpose,  rubefacients  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium*  80  as  to  excite  a  very  decided  irritation  upon  the  surfaoo* 
Mustard,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rye-meal,  is  perhaps  the  m09t  e^set- 
uul  application ;  but  bruised  mint  steeped  in  brandy,  or  cataplasms  made  of  the 
different  P|>icc8,  such  ns  powdered  black  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  clovea,  &e., 
aeparnte  or  mixed,  may  be  employed.  At  the  same  time,  very  smaJl  and  re- 
peated draughts  of  fresh  and  cold  tiarbonic  acid  water;  or  teaspoonful  dosef, 
repeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  of  lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  mixed  m 
equal  proportions;  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters  or  infusions^  such  as 
©mt-water,  and  fennelseed  tea;  or  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  the  do« 
of  five  or  t<.n  drops  sufficiently  diluted,  rfiuy  be  given  internally,  one  of  them 
being  preferred  to  another  according  to  the  p^irticular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
B£,  for  instance,  the  degree  of  vapcular  action ,  the  presence  or  absence  of  acid, 
&e.  Dr.  IhiweeB  recommends,  for  the  &anjc  purpose,  a  teaspoonful  of  strong 
ooffeo  without  sugar  or  milk,  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  an  injection  of  a  gifl 
of  warm  water  holding  a  tea8poQnful  of  common  f^alt  in  solution,  which  may  ba 
repeated  when  the  vomiting  is  severe.  The  latter  he  consider!*  ns  the  : 
prompt  and  certain  remedy  that  can  be  employed,  ( Pht/x,  tmd  MtiL  TV^viti 
Chiiihui,  4th  ed-,  p.  420.)  I)r.  Condie  speaks  favourably  of  the  oil  of 
pentine,  and  of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  sulphorie  ether,  and,  when  ereryt 
else  has  failed,  generally  succeeds  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  da 
containing  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain ,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  (Du 
of  Chiiffrcn,  p.  2*23)  WIjcu  tfic  vomiting  is  excessive,  and  other  fueitiis  lail 
in  arresting  it,  an  anodyne  injection  may  be  resorted  to,  containing  from  thrte 
to  mx  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  tittle  thin  starch.  Indeed^  opiate  enemata  wiU 
be  found  bTghly  useful  throughout  the  complaint,  when  the  irritatioo  of  stomadi 
is  considerable,  and  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  exist.  They  niaj  be  re- 
peated in  euitublo  cases  every  day,  and^  if  given  at  night,  will  be  found  rery 
UBcful  by  enabling  the  ctiihl  to  rest.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  too  largo  a  dose;  a  mistake  often  made  in  infantile  cases. 

When  the  stomach  becomes  retentive,  medicines  should  bo  given  to  QTacnak 
llie  bowds.  Combinations  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  usually  answer  well.  Thej 
M\flip4wi  pfrnb»in  powder;  but  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  the  solution  of  car- 
^Mtiate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  are  perhaps  preferable*  A  tiM* 
ipoonful  of  the  syrup,  with  twice  that  quantity  of  the  solution,  may  bo  given 
every  two  hours  until  they  operate.  Tiie  operation  of  the  rhubarb  may  Im 
known  by  it«  colour  in  the  stools.  The  magnesia  is  peculiarly  suitable,  wba 
ft  sour  smell  and  green  colour  of  the  evacuations  indicate  acid  in  the  bowek. 
Advantage  will  often  arige  from  administering  these  medicines  in  9oin«  aro- 
IMtio  vehicle.  When  tho  discharges  arc  small,  mucous,  and  attended  with 
poiD,  castor  oil  should  bo  substituted.  But  probably,  upon  the  whole,  tbo 
iDOftt  effective  cathartic  in  these  cases  is  calomel.  In  children  two  years  old 
or  upward,  I  have  seen  it  act  most  happily  in  numerous  cu^s,  in  doice  (d 
iwo  grains  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  four^  or  six  hours,  until  evidencei  ll 
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its  operation  were  preseated  in  the  passages.  Employed  in  this  way,  it  often 
pots  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  disease,  if  given  early.  Another  mode 
of  exhibiting  calomel,  which  is  much  employed,  and  is  adapted  to  any  age,  is  in«« 
doses  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  so  that  from  one 
to  two  grains  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  plan  is 
peculiarly  useful  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  sup- 

Sressed  or-  greatly  deficient.  The  calomel  may  be  administered  mixed  with  a 
ttle  powdered  gum  arable,  in  syrup  or  on  the  surface  of  a  teaspoonful  of  milk, 
or  simply  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  a  little  sugar.  A  good 
plan  is  to  give  the  mercurial  one  day,  and  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  other  laxa- 
tive on  the  next,  and  thus  alternate  them  until  the  stools  become  bilious;  or 
the  two  may  be  alternated  upon  the  same  day,  or  even  given  conjointly,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  practitioner.  The  laxative  plan  should  be  continued  until 
the  discharges  assume  a  more  natural  appearance,  unless  there  may  be  reason 
to  think  that  it  aggravates  the  complaint,  or  that  no  benefit  accrues  from  it. 
Occasionally,  from  half  a  drop  to  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be  usefully 
added  to  the  laxative.  It  quiets  pain,  and  relieves  spasOn  of  the  bowob,  with- 
out preventing  the  cathartic  action.  It  may  thus  be  combined  with  syrup  of 
rhubarb  or  castor  oil.  This  latter  cathartic,  given  in  the  form  of  oleaginous 
mixture,  made  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  mint  or  cinnamon  water,  and 
laudanum,  niuy  be  used  with  peculiar  advantage  in  the  advanced  stage,  if  the 
intestinal  irritation  approach  the  dysenteric  form. 

When  the  complaint  has  the  character  of  diarrhoea  from  the  beginning,  or 
assumes  that  character  in  its  progress,  and  there  is  little  or  no  irritabiliry  of 
stomach,  but  still  deficiency  of  biliary  secretion,  the  minute  doses  of  calomel 
mav  be  very  happily  associated  with  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
which  c|uicts  irritation  of  bowels,  and  gives  a  direction  to  the  skin.  Under 
these  circumstances,  also,  the  cretaceous  preparations  should  be  substituted 
for  magnesia,  especially  if  fever  is  ablent,  and  the  debility  considerable.  They 
are,  like  it,  antacid,  but  rather  astringent  than  purgative;  and  the  indication 
is  less  to  promote  than  to  check  the  alvine  evacuations.  The  mercurial  pill, 
or  mercury  with  chalk,  may  be  substituted  for  oalomel.  These  remedies  may 
often  be  advantageously  given  in  combination,  as  in  the  formula  below.^  If 
ipecacuanha  should  be  objectionable,  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Dover's  powder  in  equivalent  proportion.  Mixtures  made  in  the  same  way  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  an  antacid,  are  also  occasionally 
used,  but  are  less  efficient.  Cinnamon  water  may  be  substituted  for  that  of 
peppermint ;  but,  if  the  officinal  preparation  be  used,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  water.  This  plan  should  be  continued  until 
the  stools  assume  a  healthy  colour. 

In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  continuance  of  the  evacuations 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attempt  to  arrest 
them  by  astringents.  For  this  purpose,  kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of  krameria 
may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous  mixture  above  directed,  from  which  the  mer- 
curial may  be  omitted,  if  no  longer  requisite.  The  decoction  of  logwood,  or 
of  cranes-bill  {geranium,  U.  S.  Ph.)  may  also  be  used;  and,  if  a  combined 
tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  desired,  that  of  the  blackberry  root  or  dewberry 
root.  Some  of  the  mineral  astringents  are  perhaps  still  more  efficient,  espe- 
cially acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  is  certainly 
very  useful  in  many  cases  of  the  diarrhoea  following  cholera  infiwtnm.     Br. 

*  B— Pil*  Hjdrarg.  gr.  ij;  Pulv.  Ipeoao.  et  Opil  gr.  U;  Cr«t»,  vel  Testn  Ppt.  ^i; 
AcacisB  puW.  3J1  Sacchari  3J;  Aqa»  Menth.  P.  fjg.  S.  A  teaspoonful  every  two 
hours,  OT  pro  re  nala. 
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_  ^  in  bis  lectures,  spoke  faYOurablj  of  alum.  These  remediiss  pfo- 
»ry  operate  as  much  by  an  alterative  impresaioii  on  the  mucous  metnbraiie, 
tsby  their  astriugency.  They  may  ia  general  be  usefully  combined  with  an 
opiate,  and  Bometimes  with  ipecacuanha.  Br,  Lindsly  speaks,  in  tjtrong  lemui, 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  acetate  of  lead  and  Dover's  powder.  The 
'mineral  acids  sometimes  prove  useful  as  alterativea  and  tonics.  These  alio 
should  he  combined  with  an  opiate.  The  nitromuriatic  acid  ts  perhaps  to  be 
preferred.  I  have  employed  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  Hope's  mixture  (see 
page  602),  with  decided  benefit.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  by  Dr,  Skin- 
ner, of  N-  Carolina,  in  one  almost  desperate  case,  witb  the  happiest  result.  The 
salts  of  iron  may  he  resorted  to  in  eases  of  obstinate  diarrhcea  connected  with 
ftDSBDiia.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  as  alteratives  are  oil  of  turpen- 
tiDO,  copaiba,  and  creasote.  In  great  debility  it  may  be  necesjiary  to  n»Oft 
to  wine  wlicy  and  the  ammouiacal  preparations;  and  the  vegetable  tonioa  will 
often  prove  useful  in  hastening  a  protracted  convalescence. 

Wlicu,  in  the  course  of  the  complaint^  tliere  is  much  tenderness  of  the 

:  abdomen,  nod  the  patient  is  not  greatly  exbiiusted,  leeches,  followed  hy  warm 

I  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  should  be  employed;  and  if  ibeee  do 

mot  relieve  the  inftamniation,  they  should  he  succeeded  by  a  blister.    In  soiae 

*  Tare  cases,  in  which  ihere  is  tension  of  pulse  connected  with  gastric,  tnte*- 

tiDa],  or  cerebral  infiamraation,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  the  lancet.     Should 

^symptoms  of  incnin|Teal  inflammation  occur  early  in  the  disease,  they  muat  be 

^  counteracted  by  loetil  nnd  general  depletion,  carried  as  far  as  circumslaiioei 

will  warrant,  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  by  blisters. 

Throuirhout  the  complaint,  remedies  should  bo  employed  in  reference  to  a 

direct  impression  upon  the  Furfuce.     In  the  early  stages,  the  simple  waroi* 

bath,  and,  in  the  more  advanced,  the  warm  salt  or  mustard  bath,  may  be 

tried,  and  if  found  beneticial  may  be  repeated  every  day*     Great  advantage 

may  be  expected  from  the  salt-bath,  especially  when  the  disease  haa  termi- 

I  oated  in  diarrhoea.     Baths  of  oak  bark  may  also  be  tried  under  similar  circutD> 

[  Btances.     When  heat  is  deficient  in  the  extremities,  the  equilibrium  should 

►he  restored  by  frictions,  and  by  rubefacients  applied   to  the  legs  and  arms. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  warm  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper, 

I  may  bo  employed.     Blisters  to  tho  extremities,  under  these  cireumataooes, 

are  also  clearly  indicated.     Bubefacieut  applications  to  the  abdomen  should 

I  be  occasionally  used,  and  the  effects  of  a  flannel  bandage  in  the  advmneed 

,  itages  have  been  much  praised. 

Prophylactic  measures  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  • 
predisposition  to  this  disease  exists.  The  rules  already  given  in  relation  to 
country  air,  ventilation,  dentition,  diet,  dress,  and  exposure  to  sudden  ckaaMi 
of  temperature,  are  applicable  here.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrisb  oeed 
Btrongly  to  urge  the  propriety,  when  the  predisposition  is  very  strongs  of  for- 
I  Itfying  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a  digestible  animal  diet,  and  the  um  cC 
'  aromatics,  particularly  the  infusion  of  ginger,  during  the  period  of  danger. 

Article  TV. 


FLATULENCE. 

Syn, — Eniotjition. — Crepitus, — Borbory^mos.^ — TytDpaDites. — Mfi^orum. 

Gases  of  different  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowelj*,  where 
|ifaeir  presence  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  sustain  an  equable  die* 
eaaoa  of  the  abdominal  <^v>t£i3Q4g£_th£Gogataatly  varying  qaantity  of  ifil 
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L'quid  and  solid  contents.  It  is  only  when  they  are  prodaoed  so  abundantly, 
or  accumulate  so  mueh  as  to  become  a  source  of  decided  inconvenience,  that 
they  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  morbid  phenomena.  In  most  instances, 
flatulence  is  a  mere  result  of  other  morbid  afifections,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  disease.  But  it  is  sometimes  an  original  affec- 
tion, without  any  appreciable  organic  or  functional  derangement,  other  than 
that  which  its  existence  necessarily  implies,  and,  like  dropsy,  deserves  to 
rank  as  a  distinct  disorder. 

SympUymSy  CoursCy  Diagnosis,  d;c. — ^The  symptoms  of  flatulence  arc  such 
as  depend  either  upon  a  too  copious  evolution  of  gas  in  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages, or  upon  its  undue  detention  in  these  passages,  or  upon  these  two  con- 
ditions united.  A  sense  of  didtension,  or  of  other  uneasiness  is  experienced 
in  the  stomach  or  some  portion  of  the  bowels,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  air  either  upward  through  the  mouth,  producing  belching  or 
eructation,  or  downward  through  the  anus,  not  unfrequently  with  a  loud 
report,  which,  however,  the  patient  has  it  generally  in  his  power  to  suppress. 
These  discharges  are  often  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm ;  but  sometimes  they  are  quite  involuntary, 
and  depend  solely  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  gases.  They  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly copious,  the  air  rushing  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  from  both 
together,  in  an  almost  continuous  torrent,  and  constituting  a  very  annoying 
affection,  which  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  dry  cholera.  Flatulence 
is  often  also  attended  with  a  disagreeable  rumbling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the 
bowels,  called  borhorygmus,  which  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  its  intermixture  with  the  intestinal  fluids  as  it 
passes.  Besides  the  sensation  of  distension  or  pressure,  provoking  and  re- 
lieved by  the  discharges,  the  patient  is  often  affected  with  pains,  which  are 
in  some  cases  moderate  and  fugitive,  in  others  distressing  and  almost  con- 
stant, and  in  others  again  severe  and  spasmodic,  amounting  even  to  the  most 
violent  colic.  Occasionally  also  acute  pain  is  felt  in  various  other  parts, 
sympathetically  connected  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus,  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  the  spasmodic  pain  of  gastric  flatulence  to  shoot  upward 
into  the  breast  and  throat,  and  even  to  ascend  to  the  head. 

Meteorism,  or  tympanites  is  another  distressing  affection  connected  with 
flatulence.  This  consists  in  a  distension  of  the  bowels  so  considerable  as  to 
become  visible.  Perhaps  the  term  meteorism  may  be  appropriately  applied 
to  the  slighter  degrees  of  distension,  and  tympanites  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  very  much  swollen,  so  as  to  be  quite  tense  and  sonorous.  Some- 
times the  swelling  is  local,  so  as  even  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  solid  tumours ;  sometimes  it  is  equable  over  the  abdomen. 
In  its  higher  grades  it  is  often  very  injurious.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels,  when  greatly  distended,  loses  its  power  of  contraction ;  and  thus,  not 
only  is  the  collection  of  gas  allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  but  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  and  solid  oontents  of  the  canal  is  impeded,  and  obstinate  constipa- 
tion results.  Sometimes,  however,  diarrhcsa  attends  tympanites.  Another 
injurious  result  is  the  derangement  of  function  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
pressed  upon  by  the  expanded  bowels.  The  respiration  especially  suffers  in 
this  way,  in  consequence  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  A  case 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  of  Phikdelphia,  in  which  death  resulted  from  a 
cessation  of  respiration,  consequent  upon  an  enormous  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  bowels.  ( Transact,  of  Col.  of  Fhys.  o/Fhilad.^Jaa.  4, 1842.)  Another 
fatal  accident,  sometimes  prooeeding  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  rupture  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  coufiskftAi  va«    \si  ^\&ft 
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rare  cases  of  tympnnites,  tbe  air  is  accuimilated  in  the  cavity  of  tUe  peritotteil 
siLCf  itistead  of  in  tbe  altmeTitnry  canal. 

Tber©  is  notbinj^  (jetermioate  in  the  course  of  flatulence.     It  may  come  <m 
suddenly  and  as  Buddeuly  difijippcar,  or  it  may  continue,  with  varinn-  "        i- 
tions,  for  a  great  length  of  tiuie.     In  the  form  of  meteonsm,  or  t; 
it  often  last:*  for  years  with  little  abatement  or  alteration.     In  son  t 

disappears  spontaneously,  in  conseqyence  apparently  of  tbe  absorpi ,  .0 

gas  J  in  others,  it  yields  with  r^reater  or  less  faeility  to  remedial  iQeadOfoi ; 
and,  in  others^  again^  it  obstinately  resistn  all  tbe  means  employed,  aod  <S0U6» 
only  with  life. 

The  part  of  the  alimcDtary  canal  in  which  the  evolution  of  gts  tikefl  phM^ 
may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  tbe  point  whence  the  nseending  or  de&c^od- 
ing  current  of  flatulence  seems  to  the  patient  to  proreed,  from  the  pfriod 
intervening  between  the  intrt>ductioii  of  Bome  flaluknit  substance  into  the  §to- 
mack  and  tbe  first  appcaranee  of  tbe  symptoms,  and,  in  tbe  ease  of  meteorism 
or  tympanites,  from  tlie  particular  position  of  the  tumefaction.      Flatulent  die- 
tensions  of  the  abJomen  may  be  disitinguishetl  from  licjuid  accumulalions  by 
the  ab&ence  of  tbe  feeling  of  fiuctuatioii  produced  by  the  latter,  when  the  palm 
of  tbe  hand  is  placed  on  one  side  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  a  gentle  blow  given  to 
the  other;  from  eolid  tumours,  by  (he  flat  lioiind  emitted  by  these  upon  per- 
^cussion,  instead  of  the  clear  resonance  ebaraeteristic  of  confined  air*      it  i« 
►  Bot  always  possible  to  determine,  whether  the  gas  oceupies  the  bowels  or  the 
*  peritoneal  cavity.     The  former  position,  however,  may  be  inferred,  when  tbe 
^disten.sion  was,  in  its  forming  stage,  or  continues  to  be  unequal,  and  when  a 
gurgling  sound  on  auscultation  indicates  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  air. 

The  air  evolved  or  confined,  in  flatulence  is  generally  a  mixture  of  diflfercnt 
Igtses,  among  which  oxygen,  ntirogeni  and  carbonic  acid  are  the  chief.  Nol 
j  nnfrequenlly  inflammable  air  escapes,  consisting  probably  of  bydrf.»gen,  or  its 
gaseous  compounds.  Sometimes  the  flatulent  discbarges  are  without  otloof 
-and  perfectly  bland,  eometimes  they  are  loaded  with  oflensivc  exhalations  froa 
the  alvtne  contents,  and  sometimes  they  are  acrid  and  burning.  Little,  htnf* 
^ever,  is  precisely  known  upon  this  subject. 

Cumiji. — Flatulence  has  its  origin  cither  in  the  character  of  the  ingeeta^  or 

I  the  condition  of  tbe  alimentary  cnnal,  or  in  tlie  two  sources  combined.     Food 

[  not  digested,  or  but  imperfectly  digested  in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  a  chemical 

I  decomposition,  resulting  in  tbe  evolution  of  gaseous  fluids;  and  tbe  qoantity 

!  thus  evolved  from  a  very  small  portion  of  solid  or  liouid  matter  is  sometiiDes 

enormous.     This  result  may  take  place  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  nf  the 

digestive  organs,  if  food  be  employed  of  a  nature  not  adapted  fn  the  rumlcs  of 

living,  or  peculiar  constitution  nf  tbe  individual,  and  con-  to  hia 

strength  of  digestion.     Certain  kinds  of  focjd  and  drink  are  p  apt  to 

evolve  gases  in  the  primae  viae,  and,  on  this  account,  are  called  flatulent.    8ueb 

are  cabbage,  unripe  fruits,  melons,  tough  or  flbrous  roots,  and  fertncntiog  «" 

fermentable  liquids.     These  will  often  evolve  gas  copiously  in  a  healthy  ale* 

macb.     But,  when  the  powers  of  digestion  are  morbidly  enfeebled,  the  effed 

takes  place  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  substances  become  fljituleui,  whiehj 

under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  gastric  liquor.     Any 

cause,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  debilitating  digestion,  may  act  as  a  oaasA 

of  flatulence.  (8ee  Dy^prptta,)     The  ordinary  contents  of  the  healthy  bowels, 

consisting  of  tbe  residuary  alimentary  matter  and  various  secretions,  are  alaa 

liable  to  chemical  reactions,  which  extricate  gases,  especially  when  they  in 

confined  too  long  in  tbe  intestines;  and  coDstipation  thus  becomea  a  eaasaof 

the  disorder.    When  these  secretions  are  unhealthy,  in  coni4<'qneooe  of  diaaaR 

jrf  the  fiberaUiig  or^of^  thj^  ar^  ofusa  highly  flatuleatt     It  is,  uoraoirari  pn^ 
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bable  that  the  chemical  changes,  which  take  place  when  the  heterogeneous 
contents  of  the  small  intestines  are  converted  into  chyle,  are  often  attended 
with  the  production  of  aeriform  substances,  even  when  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  of  secretion  are  perfectly  healthy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  direct  exhalation  of  gas  often  takes  place 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  We  know  that  such  an  exhalation  occurs  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  constituting  emphysema,  and  into  the  various  closed  serous 
cavities ;  and  the  alternation  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  between 
emphysema  and  flatulence  of  the  bowels,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the 
latter  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner.  (Diet  de  M4d.y  xxi.  132.)  The 
occasional  sudden  substitution  of  tympanites  for  diarrhoea  is  another  evidence 
of  a  similar  character.  But  positive  proof  of  the  fact  is  not  wanting.  Por- 
tions of  intestine  entirely  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  inclosed  between  two 
ligatures,  have  been  observed  to  become  distended  with  gas,  especially  when 
inflamed  by  some  stimulant  application.  (See  Am.  Jmim,of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S., 
IV.  403.)  What  is  the  particular  pathological  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  leads  to  this  result  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  measure 
connected  with  defective  or  deranged  innervation ;  for  flatulent  accumulations 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  not  attributable  to  any  other  known  cause,  are 
frequent  in  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and  strong 
mental  emotion.  Some  have  supposed  the  globus  hystericus  to  be  a  sudden 
distension  of  portions  of  the  oesophagus  by  air,  confined  by  spasmodic  con- 
strictions above  and  below  it.  Cold  drinks  taken  too  freely,  during  a  heated 
state  of  the  body,  sometimes  produce  sudden  attacks  of  flatulence,  originating 
probably  in  exhalation  or  secretion.  Another  cause  of  flatulence  is  the  habit 
which  some  acquire  of  swallowing  air,  and  which  may  become  a  morbid  con- 
dition, analogous  to  certain  mental  perversions  ranked  under  hypochondriasis 
or  monomania. 

The  form  of  flatulence  denominated  meteorism  or  tympanites,  is  produced 
by  some  cause  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bowels. 
This  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  the  affection, 
without  any  unhealthy  production  or  evolution  of  gas ;  for  the  air  taken  in 
with  the  food,  and  that  which,  as  before  stated,  is  always  extricated  to  some 
extent  in  perfect  health,  must  become  morbidly  accumulated,  if  any  accidental 
excess  of  it  be  prevented  from  finding  an  exit.  The  effect,  however,  is  much 
greater,  when  the  causes  of  production  or  evolution,  above  enumerated,  co- 
operate with  those  of  detention.  Among  the  latter  are  debility  or  atony  of 
the  muscular  coat,  impairing  its  contractile  power;  rigidity  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and  rectum;  spasmodic  closures  of  the 
intestinal  tube  at  other  points;  fecal  accumulations;  and  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds,  as  by  tumours,  permanent  strictures,  and  foreign  bodies. 
Tympanites  is  most  commonly  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  especially 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  peritonitis,  malignant  dysentery,  and  the  different 
forms  of  colic  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  In  its  chronic  forms,  it  is  often 
associated  with  hypochondriacal,  hysterioal,  and  uterine  disorder.  When 
dependent  upon  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  diaphragm 
(Arch.  Gin.^  4e  s^r.,  i.  471);  or  decomposition  of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 
It  may,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  oellnlar  tissue, 
be  the  result  of  a  secretory  or  exhaling  process. 

Flatulence  is  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  air  already 
accumulated,  and  to  prevent  its  evolution  and  accumulation  in  future.  T^ 
first  indication  often  reqoine  prompt  and  eueTgjd^o  tc^iiteOMii^.^  m  ^\^aiK5x^^s&K^ 
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of  the  Buffermga  of  tbe  patient  The  object  may  frec|iiently  be  effaoted  by 
tbo  nm  of  stimulantfl  calculated  to  act  directlj  on  the  alimentary  mnootts 
meuibrnne,  and  thuH  indirectly  to  excite  the  tnuseukr  movemeoL  Suds  m 
the  luedicineB  deoominatcd  canniDatives.  To  this  set  belong  mo8t  of 
aroma tica.  These  niay  be  variously  employed,  in  Bubstance,  hot  infuaion,  _ 
tincture ;  or  the  volatile  oil  of  the  aromatic  may  be  substituted  for  the  meili* 
cine;  and  they  may  be  given  »epariitely,  or  differently  combined,  to  sail  tha 

•  taBte  of  the  patient,  or  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Among  thoite  moii 
employed  are  peppermint  and  spearmint,  fennclseed,  cardamom,  cmnvaj, 
cinnamnn,  cloves,  albpice,  bUck  pepper,  ginger,  and  calamus,  Tweniy 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  oil  of  pcpp<?rmint,  or  oil  of  spearmint  (essence  o/p^ 
jiermint  or  tfpearmhtt)^  dropped  oo  sugar,  will  often  afford  prompt  relief. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  are  a^;ree> 
ftble  preparations,  and  may  be  givea  in  the  do»e  of  a  fluidracbm.  Hot  i^iDf^r 
teft  will  be  found  especially  useful  when  there  are  colicky  pains.  Fennel- 
•oed  tea,  ^ven  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection,  ia  well  adapted  to  io- 
fants*  Recourse  may  al^o  be  had  to  various  stimulants,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  aromatic*.  The  oi!  of  turpentine  h  a  powerful  carminative.  Cayeone 
pepper,  oil  of  juniper,  asi^afetida,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  ethereal  oil,  may 
also  be  occa^sionally  used  with  advantage.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  ta  aa 
excellent  preparation,  when  there  is  a  depressed  condititm  of  the  aystetn^ 
Assafetida  and  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  {H<>ffmanu*8  an«idync)  n% 
peculiarly  useful  wben  flatulence  is  complicated  with  hysteric  or  other  niflM 
vouB  disorder.  Prompt  relief  is  often  procured,  when  severe  stomachic  pol^ 
depends  on  flatulence,  from  a  fluiilruchm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  npium< 
When  the  bowels  are  affected  with  flatulence,  the  uromatica  may  often  be 
mdvantageously  combined  with  mild  cathartics.  The  free  use  of  lime-wat^ 
does  good  in  some  cases,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  by  combining  with  ami 
neutralizing  carbonic  aeid.  Frietton  over  the  abdomen,  agitatioo  af  tiM 
bowels  by  the  hand  with  the  body  in  a  bent  position  so  as  to  relax  the  ab^ 
doroinfil  muscles,  jumping,  jolting  in  a  rough  vehicle,  or  a  ride  on  borBebftck; 
will  aid  much  in  the  expulsion  of  the  confined  air  Compression  by  a  flannti 
roller  or  otherwi»^e,  stimulating  embrocations,  and  galvanism,  have  aldO  hetdt 
recommended.  In  meleoriam  or  fi/m}mnitf4i,  injections  of  oil  of  tiirpenti 
or  assafetida  should  be  given,  in  conncition  with  other  means;  and,  if 
aymptoms  arc  severe,  attempts  should  bo  made  to  draw  off  the  air  by  i 

introduction  of  a  long  gum-elastic  tube,  through  the  rectum,  far  ioto     

eolon.  Life  has  probably  been  saved  in  that  way.  When  the  danger  k 
very  imminent  from  the  va.st  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  relief  caonoi 
bo  obtained  by  the  ordinary  measures,  it  may  )>ecome  a  question,  whether  it 
would  not  bo  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  puncture  the  caecum,  or  other 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  cases  of  excessive  tympanites  with  irrcmava» 
ble  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  operation  has  been  occasionally  [>erforme«l, 
with  the  effect  of  affording  relief;  though  the  caaes  afterwards  tennioatcd 
fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  obstructing  disease.  (See  Am.  Joum*  tif  MoL 
&!.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  543.) 

^  To  prevent  the  morbid  collection  or  evolution  of  air,  it  is  neoeaauy  *o 
remove  or  obviate  the  cause.  Flatulent  food  and  drink  should  be  aTOididi 
and  the  diet  should  be  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  digestivf 
powers  of  the  patient.  Should,  however,  flatulent  substances  enter  itita  th« 
diet,  their  effects  may  be  somewbat  corrected  by  associating  them  witb  aiinQ- 
lating  condiments,  as  Cayenne  and  black  pepper  and  mustard.  If  Lbe  oon- 
plaint  originate  in,  or  be  associated  with,  debility  of  stomach  and  bawtl% 
tbii  akmld  be  oofreeted  by  toaki  joedifljoesi  aad  gther  meaoa  iudicaled  i 
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the  bead  of  dyspepsia.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  a  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  and  if  necessary  by  laxatives;  but,  in  the  choice  of  means 
for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  shun  those  disposed  to  occasion 
flatulence.  Among  the  most  appropriate  are  bran  bread,  ft  an  article  of 
diet,  and  rhubarb  or  aloes  as  a  cathartic.  Magnesia  may  be  employed  in 
connexion  with  these,  when  acid  exists  in  excess  in  the  primas  vise.  Un- 
healthy secretions  into  the  bowels  should  be  corrected,  and  the  blue  pill  will 
often  be  useful  to  this  effect,  by  its  alterative  action  on  the  liver. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gas  proceeds  from  a  secretory  or 
exhaling  act  of  the  mucous  membnme,  tonics  and  astringents  are  indicated. 
An  infusion  of  galls  with  fennelseed  has  seemed  very  useful  in  my  hands,  under 
these  circumstances;  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  affection  to  yield  to 
the  free  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  also  been 
recommended.  Dr.  Graves  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
tympanites;  and  Dr.  Baddeley,  of  Chelmsford,  has  employed  both  this  salt 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  conjunction  with  an  opiate,  with  success  in  very  bad 
oases.  (London  Lancet,  Jan.  8, 1848,  p.  44.)  As  flatulence  is  often  depen- 
dent upon  other  diseases,  care  should  be  taken,  in  all  instances,  to  discover 
its  source,  and  apply  remedies  to  this,  ii^stead  of  wasting  time  in  a  direct 
combat  with  the  flatulence  itself.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ner- 
vous derangements,  which  frequently  occasion  or  aggravate  it. 

Great  advantage  will  often  be  derived  from  combining,  in  the  same  pre- 
aoription,  medicines  calculated  to  meet  different  indications.  Thus  sulphate 
of  quinia,  as  a  tonic,  may  be  united  in  mixture  with  assafetida  and  one  of 
the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  as  carminatives;  and  such  a  mixture  is  often  highly 
vaeful  in  the  cases  of  infants  subject  to  flatulence.^  Magnesia  may  be  asso- 
ciated, in  mixture,  with  the  aromatic  oils,  camphor  water,  and  a  little  lauda- 
num when  there  is  pain.  Rhubarb  or  aloes  may  be  given  in  pill,  with  quinia 
or  a  bitter  extract,  and  with  assafetida,  black  pepper,  or  a  volatile  oil.  Such 
combinations  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  often  with  great  advantage, 
by  a  practitioner  who  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  the 
modes  of  preparing  them. 

Jlrtick  F. 

PERITONEAL  INFLAMMATION,  or  PERITONITIS. 

The  protection  which  the  peritoneum  gives  to  the  alimentary  canal  is,  per- 
haps, its  most  important  function ;  and  its  diseases  may,  therefore,  be  very  ap- 
propriately associated  with  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  susceptible  of  division  into  several  varieties;  but  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 


1.  ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Symptom»j  Course,  dhe. — A  chill  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  perhaps  more  flrequently  the  disease  begins  with  pain ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  occurrence  of  the  two  phenomena  is  simultaneous,  llie  pain  is 
sharp  and  very  severe,  and  usually  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  whence  it  gradually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cavity.    Sometimes  it  is  changeable,  occurring  now  in 

*  R.— Qvini»  8al|diat.  gr.  Q;  Assatotidn  gr.  Iv;  AesoVn  ^^..»%MidA^M^^>'l^^ 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  IJ}.  MJBoe.  S.  A  teaq^oonftillto  acibMcma^tax  ^^i^tvos  tksii^^^vi- 
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one  spot  and  then  in  another;  and  not  unfrequently  b  attended  with  i  ictwt 
of  beat  or  burtiioi^.  The  abdomen  is  always  tender  to  the  toucb.  The  Blight- 
eet  pressure  by  the  band  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  whatever  gives  rise  to 
contriii'rioTi  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  the  same  effect.  Hence,  the  patlimt 
Buffers  much  from  vomiting,  the  act  of  defecation,  the  discharge  of  arioff, 
&Bd  struioing  of  all  kinds,  A  deep  inspiration  is  often  very  painful.  Movt^ 
menta  of  the  body  in  or  out  of  bed  arc  alan  painful;  and  even  the  weight 
of  the  bedclothes  is  often  insupportable.  Hence^  the  patient  usually  ]m 
jnolionlcss  upon  his  back,  with  bis  knees  drawn  up,  so  as  at  once  tn  relax  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  take  off  the  wei^hfc  of  the  covering.  Another  ob- 
ject of  the  supine  positiim  appears  to  be,  to  obviate  in  some  degree  the 
pressure  of  the  bowels  upon  the  parietal  pcritotieum*  But  this  posture  ii 
not  &o  universal  as  mi^ht  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  most  mediad 
writers.  The  author  recollects  that,  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  pcritoneil 
inflammation  be  ever  witnessed,  the  favourite  position  of  the  patient  wnj 
upon  his  left  side,  with  the  knees  so  modi  drawn  up  as  to  be  almof^t  in  con- 
taet  with  the  abdomen.  Most  frequently  the  tenderness  ia  geneml,  but  io 
some  instances  is  greatest  in  particular  spots,  and  in  others  is  conEned  alU^ 
gether  to  one  apot;  indicating,  in  the  latter  case,  the  local  position  of  th$ 
inflammation.  From  near  the  commencement,  there  is  genenilly  a  feeUujEol 
hardness,  tension^  and  ebtstieity  in  the  abdmninal  parietea ;  and  ycry  s^k 
tumefaction  begins,  which  increaecB  with  the  prof^ress  of  the  complaint, 
towards  the  close  assumes  the   character  of   tympMnites.      In   some 

however*  there  is  little  nwcUing ;  and  in  others,  none  at  all;   the  abdd 

being  sometimes  even  drawn  in  hy  the  constriction  of  the  muscles.  Tb§ 
swelling  is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  but  is  sometimes  irregular,  giving  10 
the  baud  the  eeiisation  of  a  turaoar  or  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  which  uiij 
be  either  permanent  or  changeable.  Percussion  evinces  at  first  a  reaonance 
healthy,  or  greater  than  that  of  health ;  but,  as  the  disease  advaooea,  the 
Bound  becomes  dull,  especially  in  the  depending  parts.  After  the  con- 
plaint  has  lasted  a  sliort  time,  the  abdomen  frequently  offers,  under  auscult^ 
tion,  a  friction  sound,  like  that  observed  in  pleurisy,  and  like  it  arisiog  fiwii 
the  rubbing  together,  during  respiration,  of  the  opposing  surfacea  of  the 
serous  membrane,  roughened  by  the  effused  coagulable  lymph. 

Besides  the  above  phenomena,  there  are  many  others,  either  sympathetic, 
or  depending  on  a  direct  propagation  of  the  irritation  to  contiguous  parlt. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  thirst»  constipation,  and  scanty  or  suppressed  urine  i 
very  frequent  symptoms.  The  vomiting  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
The  constipation  is  obstinate,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular 
howcis  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  not  a  consiaui  aj 
torn,  and  sometimes  gives  way  to  diarrha?a.  The  face  is  pale,  contmctedtj 
marked  by  an  expression  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety,  eharacteriatic  of  tlwt 
disease.  The  respiration  is  short.  The  pulse  is  usually  very  frequent,  (ran 
110  to  130  or  more  in  a  minute,  small,  and  tense ;  though,  in  some  rarecatcs^ 
it  is  full  and  but  Httle  accelerated.  The  tongue  is  usually  moiat,  and  eoTf]<ed 
with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur;  but  sometimes  it  is  red  and  dry,  mnd  wamt' 
times  nearly  natural.  The  patient  is  very  often  wakeful.  The  ebtll 
which  the  attack  commences,  or  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  pain,  is  i 
ally  succeeded  by  tcbrile  heat  of  surface,  which,  however,  soon  subsides; 
during  the  greatest  severity  of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  but 
warmer  than  in  health. 

The  march  of  fieri tonitis  is  in  general  rapid.   In  fatal  caseit^  death  sometkaa 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  generally  in  about  a  week;  but 
•lonally  the  disease  runs  on  for  three  or  even  four  weeks.     A&  aggrmf 
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of  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  marks  its  advance ;  bnt,  when 
the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  pain  often  suddenly  subsides,  or  ceases 
altogether;  and  thin  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  signs, 
when  not  attended  with  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  other  respects. 
At  this  stage,  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble;  the  extremities  are 
cold,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid;  the  countenance  is  sunken  and  ghastly; 
the  abdomen  is  either  tympanitic,  or  soft  and  flaccid  ;  a  troublesome  hiccough 
often  occurs ;  and  a  green  or  blackish  matter  is  thrown  up  from  the  stomach, 
rathor  by  regurgitation  than  vomiting,  and  sometimes  flows  from  the  mouth 
of  the  patient  without  his  consciousness.  Occasionally  the  bowels  give  way, 
and  a  similar  dark  matter  is  discharged  per  anum.  Coma,  or  convulsions,  or 
both,  sometimes  precede  the  fatal  issue. 

A  favourable  termination  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pain, 
tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  a  diniin- 
ished  frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  less  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  Oc- 
oisionally  a  copious  discharge  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  attends  the 
solution  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and 
the  recovery  is  perfect.  In  others,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen  and  frequency  of  pulse  continues  long  after  the  danger 
is  over ;  and  sometimes  a  hard  tumour  in  some  part  of  the  cavity  remains 
for  a  considerable  time.  Again,  the  acute  may  subside  into  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease;  and  the  result  thus  be  long  postponed,  and  quite  uncertain. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  pus  poured  out  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  confined 
within  sacs  formed  by  the  organised  coagulable  lymph,  makes  its  way  by 
ulceration  either  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  bladder,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  discharged.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  especially  when  the  pus  has  found  an 
outlet  through  the  skin. 

Various  modifications  of  peritonitis  as  above  described  occasionally  take 
place,  and  require  notice.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  entirely  localf  affecting  some 
one  portion  of  the  peritoneum  only;  and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  proceeds  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  mechanical  violence,  or  the  in- 
flammation of  an  invested  organ.  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  happens  that, 
though  the  inflammation  is  not  propagated  to  any  great  extent  continuously, 
it  affects  the  portion  of  membrane  opposed  to,  and  in  contact  with  that 
inflamed.  The  inflammation  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  confined  to  one  spot, 
when  »  fixed  than  when  a  movable  organ  is  affected.  Any  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, where  there  is  peritoneum,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  these  cases,  all  the  symptoms^  both  local  and  consti- 
tntional,  are  less  violent  than  in  general  peritonitis.  The  local  character  of 
the  affection  is  marked  by  the  limited  extent  of  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  certain  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  much  modified  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  by  the  organ  which  it  may  invest.  Thus, 
when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver ^  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  skin,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are-more  or  less  yellow, 
in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  irritation  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
Great  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms, 
mark  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  iiomach  ;  obstinate  constipation,  with 
a  lower  seat  of  pain,  that  of  the  howeh;  painful  irritation  with  tenderness  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  and  great  pain  in  micturition,  that  of  the  bladder. 
The  omentum  may  be  separately  inflamed,  in  which  case  the  pain  extends  over 
the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  effusion  into  the  folds  of  the  membrane  may 
occasion  circumscribed  swellings,  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  liable  to  be 
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mistaken  for  enlarged  spleenj  or  ovEries,  or  Bcirrhnns  tumours  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  bowc'Is.  Aodml  mentions,  as  cbarui'kTij^lic  of  pfhw  peritoniiis, 
pain  above  and  behind  tbe  pubes,  and  extending  backwards  towards  the  loiiis, 
tenderness  in  tbe  bypognstrium,  slii^lit  fever,  sweats,  and  tbe  formation  of 
tumours  in  the  cavity,  wbieb  press  on  tbe  neigbbouring  organs^  aa  tbe  rectnnj, 
vagina,  and  bladder,  niatenully  interfering  witb  tbeir  functions*  Another 
frequent  eeat  of  partial  peritonitis  is  tbe  rujht  t'ltac  refjton.  Tbis,  however, 
is  almo!<it  always  secondary,  depending  either  upon  tbe  propagation  of  iuflam^ 
luation  from  tbe  exterior  cellular  tissue,  or  from  the  caecum  or  appendix,  or 
upon  the  direct  irritation  of  matters  which  have  escaped  from  these  portions 
of  tbe  alimentary  caniil  by  ulceration.  It  is  marked  by  great  tenderness  aod 
tumefaction  over  tbe  bead  of  tbe  colon,  and  by  obstinate  constipation,  tod 
frequently  terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  either 
anteriorly  or  in  tbe  lumbar  region.  Other  instances  of  local  peritonitis  wtt 
those  in  whieb  the  inflammation  depends  upon  strangulation  of  the  boi 
wbetber  from  hernia,  intussusccptio,  or  other  cause.  In  tbeeie  cases,  the  f  j 
toiiis  of  inflammation  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  obstruction  in  its  4 
etagea^  and  subsequently  associated  witb  those  of  the  same  affection  in  ill 
adT&nced  stages,  such  as  almost  insuperable  constipation,  and  vomiting  fif 
stercoraceous  matter  (See  Obstruction  of  Oie  Boxcds.)  Partial  inflamiuatioii 
Bometimca  becomes  general,  and  may  thus  prove  very  dangeroui*;  but,  whet 
confined  to  its  original  eeafc,  it  genorully  yields  to  proper  treatment,  nules 
complicated  with  some  other  more  serious  affection.  As  in  tbe  genoml  dii 
it  oeeasioually  gives  rise  to  collections  of  pus,  which  is  retained  by  mclfe 
between  opposite  surfmx^s  of  tbe  membrane,  and  makes  its  way  by  ulcer 
either  to  the  surface  of  tbe  body,  or  into  some  one  of  tbe  hollow  viwer*,  <  _ 
sionally  producing,  in  its  passage,  much  destruction  of  the  organs  witb  whid 
it  may  come  in  contact. 

I  have  known  sudden  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  with  great  pain  and  ten^tf^ 
ness,  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  peritonitis,  consequent  upon  the  exieDiaoa 
of  tbe  in^nmnmtion  to  the  tunica  vnginalia  of  the  oord,  and  that  altogtthff 
independent  of  tbe  existence  of  hernia. 

Though  for  the  most  part  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  peritonitis  boom- 
times  comes  on  very  insidiously,  with  little  pain,  and  no  great  degree  of  lc«- 
denieBS,  and  runs  its  whole  course,  even  to  a  fatjil  termination,  without  beiof 
suspected.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  oc<?ur  in  persona  of  fiwUi 
healthy  and  as  a  complication  of  other  acute  diseRfles,  which  terra  to  inaik  ii 
Affections  of  tbe  brain ^  which  diminish  the  ordinary  sensibility,  ara  paUMfi 
most  liable  to  this  dangerous  complication.  In  all  these  cases,  when  atufldia 
and  unaccountjibie  iucrea^ie  of  disease  takes  place,  with  the  pecaliar 
tenanee  and  pulse  of  peritotiitis,  even  without  abdominal  pain,  a  eloM  i 
nation  should  be  instituted;  and,  if  tenderness  is  found  to  exist  gctt( 
through  the  abdomen,  or  in  some  one  part  of  it,  the  existence  of  this  d 
may  be  suspected.  Severe  rigors,  followed  by  some  febrile  re&ottoOi 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  distressing  sensations  of  sinking  at  the  epigastii 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause,  should  lead  to  tbe  suspieiou  nf  prrH^ 
nitis.  In  all  doubtful  caf^e^,  the  observation  of  the  friction  soitsd  in  auteal* 
tation  would  very  much  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Peritonitis,  like  all  other  inflammations,  i«  somettme«  connected  from  tJ* 
commencement  with  a  typhoid  slate  of  system,  marked  by  fetjbleness  of  tht 
circulation,  general  prostration,  a  dry  and  dark  tongue  with  sordes  aboul 
teeth,  a  tendency  to  beranrrlia^re  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  rariooi 
Tons  symptoms,  as  dcliriuni,  subsultns  tendinum,  comi,  &c.  8  t 
gymptoms  attend  it  without  evidences  gf  typhoid  disorder,     1  c. 
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delirium,  snbsultuB,  convalsions,  sadden  alternations  in  the  violence  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  great  general  distress,  are 
among  the  characters  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Andral  states  that  he  has 
known  the  disease  to  recur  regularly  for  some  time  with  the  paroxysms  of  an 
intermittent,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  intervals,  until  at  length  it  became 
permanently  established  and  continuous.  (^Cltntque  MiJicahy  Se  ed.,  ii.  639.) 
Not  unfrequently  the  symptoms  alternately  diminish  and  increase,  in  the 
manner  of  a  remittent  disease. 

Another  modification  of  peritonitis  is  that  resulting  from  the  perfurattcm  of 
a  half  QIC  vuscus  or  cavity,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
The  inflammation  is  in  this  case  most  frequently  general,  though  it  may  also 
be  local.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  some  other  disease  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  commencement  of  the  peritonitis  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  severd  pain,  without  preceding  chill,  usually  in 
some  one  point,  from  which  it  rapidly  spreads  over  the  abdomen.  In  a  very 
short  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form  are  de- 
veloped, and  death  ensues  generally  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  even 
in  a  few  hours.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is  generally  fatal.  But  occasionally, 
when  the  perforating  orifice  is  small,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  in- 
testine is  not  movable,  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  small  extent,  the  effused 
matter  becomes  isolated  through  the  agency  of  adhesion,  and  the  affection  ends 
in  an  abscess,  which  pursues  the  same  course  with  those  alluded  to  in  preced- 
ing sections,  and  with  the  same  result.^ 

Puerperal  pertttmttis  is  still  another  variety  of  this  affection.  It  attacks 
women  in  child- bed,  usually  within  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  and 
sometimes  within  twenty -four  hours.  The  pain  sometimes  comes  on  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly,  sometimes  suddenly  and  with  severity,  and  in  many 
cases  is  subject  to  exacerbations,  resembling  after-pains,  with  which  it  has 
often  been  confounded.  It  almost  always  commences  in  the  hypogastric  and 
lumbar  regions,  and,  after  the  whole  abdomen  has  become  involved,  is  apt  to 
be  felt  most  severely  in  those  parts.  The  tenderness  on  pressure  is  also  at 
first  confined  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.     The  lochia  are  diminished  or  sup- 

-*  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty,  before  an  external  communica- 
tion has  been  effected,  as  to  the  existence  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  those  cases  in 
which,  adhesion  having  taken  place  between  the  intestinal  and  parietal  peritoneum,  the 
aWine  matter  seeks  an  outlet  by  means  of  ulceration.  The  folh)wing  sketch  of  a  case 
which  occurred  to  me,  in  the  PennsylTania  Hospital,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  may  prove 
useful,  by  putting  the  young  practitioner  upon  the  proper  track  in  similar  cases.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  man  short  of  the  middle  age,  complained  at  first  of  pain  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  which  had  been  treated  as  rheumatism  before  I  saw  him.  I  found  him 
with  fever,  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  a  dry  tongue;  and  should  have  been  disposed  to 
consider  the  case  as  one  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  rose- 
coloured  eruption,  and  of  the  characteristic  countenance  of  that  affection.  At  length  a 
tumour  was  perceived  in  the  back,  which  gradually  increased,  and,  after  a  considerable 
time,  presented  an  obscure  fluctuation,  with  a  diffused  erysipelatous  redness,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  for  a  groat  extent.  Thinking  that  it  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  some  connexion  with  the  bowel,  I  directed  it  to  be  opened.  An  offensive 
saniouy  fluid  CMcaped,  with  a  decided  feculent  odour.  But  extensive  gangrene  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  came  on,  under  which  the  patient  sank.  Examination  after  death  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  colon,  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  communicating  with 
the  exterior  abscess.  Except  at  this  one  spot,  the  colon  appeared  healthy ;  but  there 
was  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  for  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve,  though  without  ulceration,  and  without  special  disease 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  With  the  light  which  dissection  thus  afforded,  I  should,  in  a 
similar  case,  be  disposed  to  make  an  early  and  deep  incision  into  the  tumour,  in  the 
hope  that  the  intestinal  contents  might  thus  find  an  easy  escape,  and  the  patient  be 
spared  the  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  was  the  probahU.  c.^>sa^ 
of  death  in  this  instance. — {HoU  to  the  $€eand MtUion,) 
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pressed  ;  tlie  niammED  beconio  flaccui;  nnd  the  i^ecretian  of  milk  eithtr  b  not 
established,  or  is  sut^pended  if  it  had  tummeiiccd.  Tho  abdometi  is  snft  itiid 
fiaccid  at  tirBt,  aod,  though  it  ultiniiitely  swells  and  becomes  tympaiiiticy  the 
parietes  have  trotiij  of  tbut  elastic  teasioii,  which  ia  fouad  iu  ordio&ry  peri- 
tonitis, probably  owio^  to  ibeir  great  disteBsiou  ia  udvanct'd  pregnnuoy*  The 
effused  Ikjuid  m  often  copioutf,  so  tLat  fluctuation  in  the  abdomeo  \n  rt!adtlj 
perceived.  It  is  unneeessarj  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  general  syniptoiui, 
which  are  CBsentiallj  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  though  usiiallj 
more  severe,  Tlie  pulse  is  more  frequent,  the  respiration  more  Lurried,  tha 
countenance  more  deeply  affected,  the  prostration  of  i^trength  greater^  and  tlM 
mareh  of  the  di^^ea^  more  rapid  and  fatal.  Severe  puin  in  the  bead,  verligO^ 
and  delirium  are  more  frcfjuent,  and  cough  is  a  common  attendant  of  tke 
puerperal  affection-  Death,  which  Id  the  severe  cases  occurs  in  the  course  of 
a  few  di»ys,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  precede  by 
ftyruptoms  of  great  proRtration  j  an  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  puli^e^  ooU 
skin,  a  brown  and  dry  tvjugue,  snrdes  about  the  teeth,  tympanitic  abduniej}^ 
and  disc  barges  of  black  or  dark-^reen  matter  by  vomiting  and  stool.  There 
ia  reason  to  believe  that  puerperal  pcritonitia  is  soinetimea  n  secondary  affco- 
tiou,  in  the  same  manner  \\s  eryaipolus,  being  dependent  upon  or  at  lea^t  uio- 
ciated  with  a  nialignant  febrile  state  of  system,  of  which  one  of  the  eharactm 
is  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blocid.  In  such  cases,  the  general  actiooj  ai« 
feeble  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  the  state  of  system  is  smilaj'  ia 
that  which  occurs  in  malignant  typhus.  This  form  of  the  disease,  the  only 
one  to  which  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  can  be  attached  with  propriety,  i» 
most  apt  to  result  from  epidemic  iufluence. 

Peritonitis  is  always  a  dangerous  disease;  but,  when  it  oecars  in  a  peitOA 
of  good  constitufiou,  and  without  compiication,  generally  yields  to  early  i 
efficient  treatment-     That  form  of  it  whicii  depends  on  f>erforation  is  the  i 
fatal     Next,  perhaps,  in  degree  of  danger  is  the  puerperul  peri  ton  it  id* 
inflammation  is  least  dangerous  when  it  ia  partial,  and,  as  a  general  ry 
when  it  results  from  external  injury. 

Auatoniical  Charaders. — The^e  are  such  as  inflamed  eerous  surfaces  l 
rally  present.  (See  y/c^y^  oO,)  They  will  not,  therefore,  rec|nire  a  very 
ticular  uoticM>  in  this  place.  If  death  has  occurred  very  early,  the  tneml: 
may  offer  no  other  morhid  appearance  than  redness.  In  cases  of  longer  dttr»* 
tion,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon  tb» 
snriace  of  the  membrane,  and  of  free  liquid  in  the  cavity.  At  first  it  is  oftcu 
in  the  form  of  a  tbin^  viscid,  almost  colourless  layer;  but  it  sooo  bect>iii«i 
moro  copious,  and  is  then  soft,  of  a  dulbwbite,  yellowish,  or  gr«!eti ish -yeUnv 
colour,  and  generally  more  or  less  organized,  forming  falfo  membrane,  whieb 
connects  together  the  opposite  peritoneal  surfaces,  agglutinating  the  folda  nt 
the  intestines,  and  causing  the  different  viscera  to  adhere  to  one  another,  ur 
to  the  sidos  of  the  cavity.  This  layer  is,  in  advanced  cases,  several  Unci  in 
thickness,  and  has  an  irregular  aurtace,  which  gives  rise  to  the  frictjoQ  iouimI 
observed  in  auscultation  during  life.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  organtrH 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  stage  of  the 
In  some  cases,  little  tendency  to  organization  is  shown  at  any  et  i 
others,  it  appears  to  have  commenced  a  few  hours  after  exudation*  Tike 
liquid  is  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  intestinal  convolutions,  and  man 
largely  in  the  pelvis  and  iliac  fossse.     It  is  sometimes  eolourleiv.^  ij, 

or  whey- like,  with  fibrinous  flakee  floating  in  it;  sometimes  y*  nil 

turbid;  sometimes  milky,  sero- purulent,  or  bloody ;  andsoraetim 
of  nearly  pure  pus,  or  of  blood.     In  conseiiucuce  of  the  adhcsionr.  *• 
the  false  membrane,  it  is  often  contained  in  saos,  which  appetr  like  > 
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absoeasest  and  now  and  then  occasion  irregularities,  gbsenrable  upon  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  abdomen  daring  life.  In  some  instances,  pus  is  formed  without 
the  peritoneum.  Gangrene  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  membrane,  except 
in  oases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  strangulated.  The  dark  spots  occasion- 
ally noticed,  resulting  from  effused  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue,  have  pro- 
bably been  mistaken  for  mortification. 

If  the  disease  has  depended  upon  the  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
gas  generally  escapes  upon  the  opening  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  more  or 
less  fetid  as  the  perforation  has  been  lower  down  in  the  canal.  The  character 
of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  varies  with  the  organ  perforated,  and  sometimes 
serves  to  designate  the  organ.  Thus,  portions  of  undigested  ot  partially 
digested  food  have  probably  come  from  the  stomach ;  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
fetid  liquid  from  the  bowels;  solid  fecal  matter  from  the  colon;  a  yellowish - 
brown,  or  green  inodorous  liquid  from  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts ;  and 
liquid  of  a  urinous  smell  from  the  bladder.  Stones  of  fruit,  calculi,  and 
biliary  concretions  are  sometimes  found.  By  taking  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel  between  the  fingers,  and  compressing  it  steadily  towards  the  lower 
extremity,  the  escape  of  gas  or  liquid  will  sometimes  indicate  the  point  of 
perforation,  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention. 

In  the  typhoid  cases  of  peritonitis,  especially  the  puerperal,  little  or  no 
fibrinous  exudation  is  found,  the  effusion  consisting  of  a  serous,  milky,  or 
bloody  fluid,  with  only  a  few  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  here  and  there  ad- 
hering to  the  membrane. 

Though  vomiting  is  so  frequent  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  found  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  any  considerable  inflammation. 

Causes. — Peritonitis  may  arise  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation, 
inch  as  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  excessive  use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink, 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  the  result  of  local  violence,  ns  of  blows,  falls,  and  bruises  of 
all  sorts,  and  of  wounds  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity,  including  various 
surgical  operations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  for  strangulated 
hernia  and  for  tapping,  and  the  Cesarian  section. 

Sometimes  it  is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  especially  to  inflammation  of 
the  organs  which  receive  a  complete  or  partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb,  whether  occurring  from  violence  to  that  organ, 
or  injury  received  in  the  process  of  parturition,  is  said  frequently  to  extend  to 
the  peritoneal  membrane.  The  disease  is  an  ordinary  result  of  strangulation 
of  the  bowel,  both  internal  and  external,  when  not  relieved.  A  frequent 
cause  of  it  is  perforation  of  the  different  hollow  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  or  of 
morbid  cavities,  allowing  the  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
This  perforation  may  be  produced  by  ulceration,  by  mortification  and  tho 
separation  of  sloughs,  or  by  mechanical  rupture  depending  upon  an  extraordi* 
nary  distending  force  within  the  cavities,  or  weakening  of  their  parietes.  Thus, 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  gall-bladder,  biliary  ducts,  urinary  bladder, 
kidneys,  and  ureters ;  the  opening  of  abscesses  in  tho  substance  of  the  organs, 
or  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  peritoneum ;  the  discharge  of  tubercles ; 
the  rupture  of  distended  cysts  or  of  aneurisms,  may  all  occasion  peritonitis. 
The  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  frequent  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  and  of  phthisis,  in  both  of  which  aff<'ctions  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  also  not  nnfre(]uent]y 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  canal,  especially  in 
the  csDOum  and  appendiZ|  where  they  occasion  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
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ultimately  perforation  of  the  coata  of  the  bowel.  Peritonitis  sometimea  eomei 
on  iii  the  course  of  other  dlseafies,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  cbftrmctcr, 
without  »ny  ttssiguahle  cause,  imitating^  iu  this  respect,  the  inflammatioD  of 
various  other  parts  or  orgaog. 

Of  the  variety  of  peritonitis  doDoraiDated  puerperal,  the  cause  is  proboBlj 
in  many  inf^tances  a  propiipitiou  of  infianiroation  of  the  substance  of  tbeuteni>, 
or  of  its  veins  or  absorhent^^  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  the  direct  partici- 
pation of  that  covering  in  violence  done  to  the  organ.  The  disease  may  abo 
arise  from  irregularities  of  diet^  viciseitudea  of  the  weather,  &c  ,  as  any  other 
influmiuatioQ.  But  very  often  also  it  ariaes  from  a  peculiar  epidemic  infioeQce, 
or,  as  some  believe,  from  contagion  ;  and  thus  originitting^  a^umcs  not  uafre* 
quently  its  most  malignant  form.  Of  ibis  character  la  the  puerperal  peritoaitifl 
of  ho&Lpitals  and  lying-in  establish dj en ts^  which  has  often  proved  so  fatal,  lod 
so  little  under  the  control  of  remedies.  It  has  been  asserted  that  peritomtis 
in  the  mate  ha^i  sometimea  abo  occurred  eptdetnlcally, 

IJimjfiosk. — When  the  diseuf^e  ij*  well  developed,  and  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms,  without  complication,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  its 
diagnosis.  From  t^otk  of  all  kiuda  it  may  be  di.stinguishcd  by  the  great  teo- 
deruees  upon  prees^ure,  the  more  persist  cot  and  less  paroxysmal  puiu,  and  the 
almost  conBtunt  supine  pn.sition  of  the  patient;  from  rnucomt  </(i$tritiM  cmd 
entf^ih's  by  the  sharper  paiu  and  greater  tenderness,  the  elastic  tension  of  tba 
abdomen,  the  BUpine  position,  the  greater  teudency  to  constipation,  the  small 
and  very  frequent  pul^o,  the  suiiketi  and  anxiouB  countenance,  and  geoenllf 
the  deeper  impreai^iou  upon  the  ijoiistitution;  from  ifijiammation  of  the  miia- 
cular  cmtt  of  the  InHcch,  by  the  more  decided  colicky  symptoms  of  this  atfection 
in  its  earlier  stages,  its  excessively  obatmate  constipation,  and  the  fecal  vomiW 
ing  which  attends  its  close;  from  injiammatiou  of  //mj  livery  blQiiderf\ 
other  parts  more  or  less  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  by  the  absence,  in  i 
affections,  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  peritonitis,  while,  if  the  \ 
brane  18  inflamed,  the  acute  pain,  tendernesa,  abdominal  tension,  pos^ition,  ^ 
upon  movement,  &o.,  serve  to  indicate  the  fact ;  from  rheumatism  of  the  aif' 
dotnt'tHii  mvsck^,  which  bears  to  it  the  closest  local  resemblance,  by  thoTomit- 
ing,  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  peculiar  expression  of  face,  and  the  difiereoce 
in  the  pain  which  attend.^  motion  in  the  two  cases,  the  pain  in  rbeamaiism 
being  much  severer  from  Viduntary  movements,  which  call  the  masoles  into 
contraction,  than  from  passive  movement,  while  both  occasion  severe  au fifes ' 
in  peritonitis.  The  di«itinctiyn  between  the  inflammation  of  the  peril 
investment  of  an  organ,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself,  is  often  rend 
difficult  by  the  fact^  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  almost  always  mort 
or  less  derangeil,  when  the  inveBting  membrane  only  is  inflamed;  aiul,  ia 
fact,  the  two  aflectious  are  often  simultaneous;  hut,  an  accurate  diagaoctaaa 
of  less  consequence,  as  the  treatment  required  by  the  peritoneal  inflamnialka 
would  in  general  involve  that  required  by  the  iu  flamed  organ,  and,  when  1^ 
symptoms  are  violent  and  the  diagnosis  doubtful,  the  measures  required  b| 
the  more  dangerous  afl'ection  should  be  adopted. 

•Thero  is  sometimes  danger  of  confounding  with  peritonitis  a  pendmr  mmw* 
ovf  affect  ton  of  the  rontmtjf  of  tfie  ahtfomm  and  //r/itj,  occurring  especially  ia 
fomales.  This  is  often  attended  with  severe  pain,  tenderness,  tnujefaction* 
vomiting,  and  frequent  pulse.  But  the  pain  is  less  constant ;  and,  tlioodh 
aggravated  by  slight  pressure,  is  sometimes  alleviated  when  the  proonire  II 
•trong.  It  is,  moreover,  often  quite  paroxysmal.  The  patient  is  liable  to 
Tarious  ncrrous  derangements  of  an  hysterical  character ;  and  is  able  and  dia- 
posed  to  change  po.sition  in  bed.  The  pulse  and  couutenanoe  aro  lesa  dia- 
Itirbed ;  the  urine,  ioat^^d  of  being  scanty,  m  uaually  copioua  aud  mllacid ; 
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and  not  unfrequently  pressure  upon  the  spine,  by  the  sujObring  il  occasions, 
at  once  discloses  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  In.  all  cases  of  abdomtnal  dis- 
ease, the  friction  sound  under  auscultation  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs, 
as  a  certain  sign  of  peritonitis ;  though  it  does  not  always  attend  this  disease. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  peritonitis,  prompt  and  copious  bleeding  is  the 
most  important  remedy.  The  pulse  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  guide.  The 
heart  appears  to  be  cramped  in  its  action  by  the  violence  of  the  local  affec- 
tion ;  and  the  pulse,  though  often  corded,  is  generally  small  and  very  fre- 
quent, and  well  calculated  to  mislead  an  inexperienced  practitioner.  Indeed, 
it  often  becomes  more  developed  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  this  result  may 
always  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  remedy  was  properly  applied.  Nei- 
ther should  paleness  of  face,  and  absence  of.  febrile  heat  upon  the  surface, 
deter  from  venesection,  when  the  evidences  of  inflammation  are  unequivocal, 
and  the  patient  is  seen  early  in  the  attack.  The  quantity  of  blood  withdrawn 
must  be  regulated  by  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  the  effects  produced  by  its  loss.  In  a  tolerably  vigorous 
individual,  soon  after  the  attack,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  fluidounces  may  gene- 
rally be  taken  with  propriety ;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  once  and 
again,  if  the  symptoms  should  remain  unabated,  and  no  decided  evidences  of 
exhaustion  be  observable,  though  the  amount  abstracted  at  the  second  and 
third  operation  should  not  generally  be  so  great  as  at  first.  It  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  within  twenty-four,  and  even  twelve 
hours.  Faintness,  or  decided  sinking  of  the  pulse,  occurring  during  the  flow 
of  blood,  should  be  received  as  an  evidence  that  sufficient  had  been  taken  for 
the  time. 

After  the  flrst  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given,  followed  in  six  or  eight  hours  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  infusion  of  senna  with  s^ts,  whichever  may  be  most  easily  retained  by  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  produce  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  irrita- 
tion of  accumulated  feces,  and  the  injurious  but  vain  efforts  at  movement  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  which  they  tend  to  sustain,  are  thus  avoided, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  revulsion  effected  towards  the  inner  intes- 
tinal surface,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  system  in  some  measure  relieved 
by  secretion  from  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane.  Oalomel  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  because  better  retained  than  most  other  cathartics,  and  for  the 
reason,  moreover,  that  it  serves  as  an  early  basis  for  mercurial  treatment, 
should  this  be  ultimately  advisable.  But,  after  the  first  thorough  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  desirable  to  push  purgative  medicines  actively.  I  am 
oonvinced  that  any  benefit  they  might  produce  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  continued  friction  of  the 
inflamed  serous  surface  of  the  intestifial  convolutions.  It  is  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces  of  an  inflamed  synovial  mem- 
brane at  rest  Why  not  also  those  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  t  It  is  true 
that  this  objection  is  of  less  force  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
abdominal  parictes,  or  to  the  investment  of  an  immovable  viscus;  and,  in 
such  cases,  when  the  diagnosb  can  be  clearly  made  out,  it  may  be  proper  to 
keep  up  an  active  purgation.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  procure  one  or  at  most  two  soft  evacuations  daily,  by  the  use  of  the  mildest 
laxatives,  aided  by  enemata.  In  the  selection  of  the  laxative,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  irriuble  state  of  the  stomaeh.  Small  doses  of  the  effervescing 
Seidlitz  powder,  or  of  Rochelle  or  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  or  of  infusion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  employed 
early  in  the  day,  and  rendered  effective  by  a  laxative  enema  in  the  evening. 
Tbc«e  often  allay  vomitings  and  also  aot  usefully  as  refrigerants.    Castor  <ttl 
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mhj  Bometimea  l>e  given  m  tctj  email  qtiaDtities,  when  Jicc^ptable  to  Uie 
fitoroach;  and  some  authors  apeak  liigbij  of  a  com bi nation  of  this  with  nil  of 
turpentine.  Sbould  these  laxatives  prove  irritating  to  the  staiDaclif  they 
gbould  be  suspended,  and  reliance  placed  upon  cBcmata  alone. 

After   one   or  two  lar^^e  bleed inpjs,  and  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowelg, 

hyeconrse  Bbould  be  bad  immediately  to  keclies,  wbicb  should  be  very  fi 
applied,  espeeially  over  those  points  of  the  abdomen  where  the  pain  and 
dernef!^  are  greatest.     From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  American  lee< 
should  be  applied  at  once;  and  the  application  may  be  sabssetjueDtly  repeal 
if  required  by  a  pcrKistence  of  the  rj nipt onis.    The  leeches  should  be  followed 
by  wuruj  fomenfahon»^  or,  what  is  better,  if  the  patient  can  support  their 
weight,  by  light  emollient  cataplasms,  as  of  mush,  oatmeal,  flax*eed-meal, 
&c,,  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen.     These  cata- 
pliisms  {ihould  be  kept  on  steadily  for  several  days.     Laudanum  may  som^ 
tiniCB  be  advant«geoui<ly  added  to  them.     Instead  of  warm  emollient  applici^ 
tions,  gome  recomn»end  cold  water,  or  even  ice  to  the  abdomen;  but  1  haft 

I    not  tried  this  remedy,  and  confens  that  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

Opium   may  be  used  very  early  in  this  ioiammation.     After  free  bleed* 
ing  and  leeching,  and  the  full  ovacuation  of  the  bowels,  there  is  no  occaaioa 

[•  for  further  dtla}'.  At  first,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  narcotic  at  nightt  «0  - 
ns  to  ^er-ure  rci^t  to  the  patient,  and  c|uiet  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  ^^'^^H 
itiel  should  generally  be  added  to  it  in  small  quantities.  Thia  is  useful ^^H 
preparing  for  the  easier  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  following  day,  Iml 
fttill  further,  by  faeiHtating  the  mercurial  irapression,  should  this  be  after- 
wards dttermined  oik  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  from  two  to  four 
grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  in  one  dose;  or  two  grains  of  the  naripotic 
and  four  of  the  mercuriul  ma}^  be  made  into  four  pillsi  two  of  which  may  be 
administered  at  once,  and  one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  until  the  paiieot 
feels  the  anodyne  iufluence.  A  direction  to  the  aurface  of  ibe  body  miy  be 
very  u.^efully  given  by  the  addiiioo  of  a  grain  or  two  of  ipecacuanha  to  ihc 
mixture,  should  it  not.  prove  offensive  to  the  stomach. 

In  the  same  stijge,  advantage  will  often  be  found  from  the  use  of  the  efler* 
vesciug  draught,  every  two  hours  through  the  day.     It  act«  favourably  by 
quieting   the   stomach,   and  producing    diaphoresis;    two  ciect*  which    are 
strongly   indicated.     Other  antiemetics  that   may  be  employed  are  simali 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  and  creasote  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  fiusfffict  mucous  gastritis.     Jf  the  vomiting  should  be  obstinate,  it  may 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  wm- 
piy  warm  water,  or,  if  necessary,  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  which  eorve  to 
wash  out  the  stomticb,  and  to  remove  any  offending  matter  thai  may  be  pw- 
Fcnt  in  it.     Anodyne  enemata  may  also  be  res<jrted  to.     In  order  to  &* 
diaphoresis,  the  warm  bath   may  gnmelimes   be   used  with  advantage, 
cially  in  the  eases  of  children;  but  in  adults,  on  aceount  of  the  difficulty 
pain  of  motion,  it  would  be  better  di>^peus('d  with,  uule§^a  means  are  al  com- 
mand to  apply  the  remedy,  without  disturbing  the  relative  poaitioiii  of  tiie 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  fomen  la  lions  or  cataplasms  may  be 
by  rubefacient  applications,  especially  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by 
which,  in  genenil  peritonitis,  should  l»e  made  & u IB eiently  large  to  COVM* 
the  whole  anterictr  ^nrface  of  the  abdomen, 

Should  the  complaint  not  exhibit  evident  signs  of  yielding  lo  the  0< 
of  three  or  four  days,  reeourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercurial  itupf«« 
For  this  purpo?Jc,  fmm  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  evert 
or  six  hoursi  cumLiuud  with  frum  u  quarter  qI  a  grain  lo  a  ftnMii  of 
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and,  ID  very  argent  cases,  the  doses  may  be  inereajsed;  or  the  inter?al  between 
them  diminished.  If  the  system  do  not  qaickly  respond  to  the  calomel  thus 
employed,  mercurial  ointment  may  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  and  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  abdomen.  The  patient  almost  always 
recovers  from  ordinary  peritonitis  when  ptyalism  is  induced. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  it  sometimes  becooies  necessary  to  counteract  de« 
bility  by  tonic  or  stimulant  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  wine- whey,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  nutritious  liquids  may  be  uised^  but  perhaps  the 
best  remedy  is  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  Uudanum  or  one  o^ 
the  salts  of  morphia.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
milk-punch,  or  eggs  beat  up  with  suc^ar,  and  with  wine  or  brandy  and  water. 

During  the  activity  of  the  inflammation,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively 
of  liquids,  and  these  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Lemon- 
ade, orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  solutions  of  the  various  syrups  made 
from  fresh  fruits,  orgeat  and  water,  gum-water,  barley-water,  and  the  like, 
while  they  serve  as  drink,  aiford  sufficient  nutriment  to  the  patient.  Ice- 
water  and  cold  carbonic  acid  water  may  also  bo  taken  to  quench  thirst.  Ren- 
net-whey may  be  used,  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  the  diet  some- 
what more  nutritious.  Animal  broths  may  become  proper  before  the  close  of 
the  complaint. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  either  bowels  or  bladder.  The  bed-clothes 
should  be  prevented  from  pressing  on  the  abdomen  by  crossed  segments  of 
hoops,  or  other  contrivance. 

Cases  of  partial  peritonitis  arc  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  precisely, 
though  with  less  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  much  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  calomel  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  more  sparingly  employed. 

If  the  complaint  occur  in  constitutions  previously  enfeebled  by  other  dis- 
eases, or  if  it  be  complicated  with  an  adynamic  or  typhous  state  of  system, 
it  will  not  admit  of  the  same  active  depletion,  and,  in  some  very  low  cases, 
will  scarcely  admit  of  depletion  at  all.  Where  any  doubt  exists  upon  the 
point,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  leeches,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lancet.  The 
remedy  upon  which  reliance  is  chiefly  to  be  placed  is  mercury  combined  with 
opiates.     Stimulants  may  sometimes  become  necessary. 

Peritonitis  dependent  upon  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  other 
cavity,  requires  a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment.  Depletion  may  be  pushed  as 
&r  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  admit ;  but,  as  this  has  generally  been 
much  impaired  by  preceding  disease,  the  remedy  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  great  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is  to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly  at  rest,  in 
order  that  the  effused  matter  may  be  prevented  from  travelling,  and  that  the 
formation  of  adhesions  may  serve  to  limit  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  opium  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  maintain  the  system 
completely  and  constantly  under  its  influence.  The  opium,  while  it  thus 
puts  the  bowels,  as  it  were,  in  splints,  answers  another  excellent  purpose,  by 
rendering  the  system  at  large  less  sensible  to  the  shock  of  the  disease.  The 
body  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  drinks  forbidden, 
or  at  least  admitted  only  in  such  quantities  as  may  insure  them  against  pass- 
ing through  the  pylorus.  Thirst  may  be  allayed  by  washing  the  mouth  out 
with  cold  liquids,  and  allowing  small  pieces  of  ice  to  lie  upon  the  tongue. 
Under  any  plan  of  treatment,  the  case  must  be  considered  as  almost  despe- 
rate ;  but  the  one  described  affords  some  little  chance  of  a  fovourable  issue. 
One  case  was  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  upon  the  opiate 
pkn;  and  another,  probably  of  this  character,  already  referred  to  ai  oooorring 
ID  convalescence  from  entario  fever,  ended  in  recovery  oDder  the  oare  <3 
Dr.  Gerhard  aDd  myself.  (See  noto,  page  849.) 
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Paerpeml  peritonitia  is  to  be  treated  upon  tbe  same  plan  as  the  ordiotrj 
form  of  tiie  diseaae;  but  being,  as  a  general  rule,  more  rapid  and  violent,  it 
requires^  in  a  proportionate  deprce^  more  prompt  and  enerjretie  interference. 
It  m  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  remedies^  which  are  abaolut^lj  identical 
with  those  alrcJtdy  mentioned.  Attention  should  be  additionally  pmid  to  the 
Btate  of  the  uterine  diseharcres.  The  lochia,  if  euppress»€d,  should  be  pro- 
rooted  by  fonjentations  or  emollient  applicatinna  to  the  external  geniUh;  tod 
acrid  discharges,  if  any  ench  exist,  should  be  reran ved  aa  they  appear,  while 
the  Tap^ina  is  carefully  washed  out  by  emollient  injections.  It  is  also  idviied, 
by  some  writ-era,  to  favour  the  flow  of  milk  by  flimilar  appliciitions  to  tbe 
breant,  and  by  resorting  to  the  eflbrtu  of  the  infant,  or  of  aome  young  sticking 
auimal,  as  the  puppy.  In  the  adynamic  form  of  this  disease,  bleeding  is  not 
well  borne;  the  loss  of  n  few  ounces  sometimes  producing  great  fiiinino 
from  which  tbe  patient  scarcely  rises.  Still,  it  is  genendly  proper  to 
bloodletting;  for  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  ibe  effeoti^ 
bleeding,  and  the  f|uality  of  the  blood  drawn,  are  among  the  most  cha 
teristic  marks  of  tbe  uffection.  Should  the  pulse  become  very  feeble, 
the  patient  very  faint  from  tbe  loss  of  a  little  blood,  while  the  blood  which 
li&a  been  drawn  is  dark,  and  yields  a  loos^e  and  easily  broken  eoagulum,  ihe 
inference  is^  that  the  Cixsc  is  one  of  a  malignant  adynamic  charaeter,  and  lta_ 
p!:tn  of  direct  depletion  should  lie  abandoned.  Leeches  may  often  be 
fully  Bubfttitutcd  for  the  lancet.  CutouicK  however,  combined  with  opifl 
and  pu«vhed,  if  possible,  to  snlivatiou,  is  tbe  most  valuable  remedy  in 
form  of  the  disease.  Stimulants  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  also  ofl**n  nt 
sary.  It  ia  probably  to  cases  of  this  nature  thnt  oil  of  turpentine,  so  highly 
recommended  by  Or,  Brenan,  of  Publiu,  h  especially  applicahie.  Both  aonod 
medical  reasoning  and  experience  are,  I  think,  adverse  to  its  eraploymcnl  in 
the  cns&s  of  ordiniary  open  inflammation  of  the  peritoneunij  whether  oocurring 
in  puerperal  women  or  others. 


2.^  CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  chronio  peritonitis,  differing  entirely  in 
origin,  and  much  in  their  degree  of  fatality,  wbicb  are  nevertheless  so  similar 
in  their  symptoms,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distingufsh  them.  In  one, 
tbe  inflammation  is  of  the  ordinary  cbaractcr,  and  originates  in  tbe  ordinary 
causes;  in  tho  other,  it  depends  upon  tubercles  disseminated  in  the  men* 
brane,  and  serving  as  a  con^t^int  source  of  irritation-  I  shall  first  deserihe 
tbe  former,  and  then  point  out  those  additional  symptoms  which  may  be  mp- 
posed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

St/mptonu. — The  disease  is  aometimes  original,  but,  when  the  inflaTnm&tiao 
is  of  the  ordinary  character,  ia  more  frequently  a  mere  sequel  of  ao  iU-emvd 
acute  attack.  In  the  former  case,  its  coniraenoement  is  often  very  obscure,  i 
little  pain  being  sometimes  felt  in  tho  abdomen,  with  derangement  of  digc** 
tion,  and  alternations  of  constipation  and  looseness  of  bowels,  which  exist  tat 
a  eonstdernble  time  without  attracting  much  attention.  At  length  the  i 
ral  health  is  aflected,  a  little  febrile  excitement  is  experienoed  towards  ( 
ing,  the  patient  lo^es  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  disease  be 
developed.     When  the  result  of  a  preceding  acute  attack,  it   i  .ise 

charact-enstic  phenomena  immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the  pnmiiy 
symptoms.  In  some  instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  ilii 
disease  began  in  its  acute  or  chronic  form;  for,  even  in  cases  which  migh 
aonatdered  as  belonging  to  the  latter,  tho  pain  is  sevens  at  fhrst  and 
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wards  diminiBlies ;  and  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  division  between  the  two-yarieties. 

When  the  complaint  is  fully  formed,  there  is  usually  slight  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  in  many  instances  is  scarcely  felt  unless  under  direct  pres- 
sure, or  on  the  occasion  of  some  shock  or  jar,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  false 
step,  or  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  or  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
such  as  coughing,  straining,  &o.,  which  causes  a  sudden  concussion  or  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  are  diffused  or  variaole.  There  is  occasion- 
ally a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  swollen 
in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  cavity ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
may  be  even  flatter  than  in  health,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
muscles.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  dulness  on  percussion,  often  more  or 
less  fluctuation,  and  sometimes  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  legs. 
In  the  latter,  the  abdomen  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  often  more  or 
less  unequal,  from  the  irregular  formation  of  adhesions,  and  the  developoment 
of  tumours  or  of  sacs  within  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Occasionally  the 
abdominal  effusion  is  so  great  as  closely  to  imitate  ascites,  if  not  to  constitute 
a  variety  of  that  disease. 

The  appetite  is  feeble  or  irregular,  and  the  digestion  impaired.  In  most 
eases,  there  is  nausea  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular, 
being  either  constipated  or  affected  with  diarrnoea.  Food  produces  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  some  instances,  causes  pain  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  occurring  at  a  certain  interval  after  eating.  The 
stools  arc  often  light-yellow  or  clay-coloured.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is 
Tariable ;  but  generally  it  is  either  slightly  furred,  or  smooth,  red,  and  more 
or  less  chapped.  The  pulse  is  frequent;  the  urine  scanty;  the  skin  usually 
dry,  unless  in  the  latter  stages  when  hectic  fever  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
hce  pale  and  expressive  of  anxiety.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually 
▼ery  slow.  Strength  gradually  fiiils  ;  and  the  patient,  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant irritation,  as  well  as  by  the  fnilure  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  sinks  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  which  terminates  at  length  in 
death.  The  fatal  issue  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation.  The  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  in  its 
oourse  by  functional  disorders  of  various  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  in- 
terfered with  by  adhesions,  or  tumours  formed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Thus,  jaundice  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  and  obstinate 
constipation  from  pressure  on  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  quite 
latent  until  near  its  close. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  during  life,  whether  the  disease  is  or  is 
not  connected  with  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum.  Whenever  it  is  protracted 
and  very  obstinate,  resisting  the  curative  measures  employed,  and  when  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced  to  a  preceding  acute  attack,  to  local  injury  of  the  ab- 
domen, or  to  chronic  afitections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  it  to  be  tuberculous.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  will  often  detect  small  tumours  consequent  upon 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  in  the  groin,  are  also  occasionally  enUrged.  The  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  an  obstinate  diarrhcea,  indicating  tuber- 
culous ulceration  of  the  bowels,  would  be  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  afiection.  Some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  general 
habit  of  the  patient,  and  his  hereditary  tendencies. 

The  disease  is  always  one  of  danger,  but,  in  the  tuberculous  form,  may  be 
eonaidered  as  quite  incurable.    When  partial,  or  dependent  oa  a  curable  dia- 
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€aso  of  nciplibouriDg  or|?ans,  or  consequent  npon  nti  acute  attack,  and  eipe- 
ciall  V  when  tint  coutiectcd  with  tubercles,  tbere  is  reason  to  bop©  tbat  ii  mij 
yield!  to  remetlica, 

Aftafomirtif  Characters, — Xot  uncommonly  tbcre  is  almnat  UDiTeml  id* 
beainn  of  the  pmtoneal  nuinbrane,  in  C4>nseijuenco  of  the  effusion  and  orgao* 
iiatjon  of  coagulable  Ijmph.  Oecasionallj  small  spots  of  lymph  arc  oWrired 
thickly  strewed  over  the  8urfnco  of  Uie  peritoneuni,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  mistaken  for  tubtTcles,  but  are  d is tinguitii liable  by  their  less  regular  form, 
and  bj  being  easily  scraped  frum  the  menibraue,  while  tubercles,  b^ing  fiitu- 
uted  in  the  sub^rous  ti.^i^ue,  are  not  thus  removable.  In  thrive  cti^es  in  which 
the  fuhe  membrane  covers  the  peritoneum,  it  is  usually  %*ery  thiijk,  of  a  gray- 
inh,  reddish,  or  dark  colour^  often  rough,  and  of  an  areolar  appeiinince  upoa 
the  surface,  and  sometimcij  of  an  uluiost  eartilagirious  hardness.  8onietinifl» 
the  intestines  are  so  agglutinated  u»  to  form  tumours  sen.stbie  exteroftUj^  i 
now  and  theOi  in  consequence  of  partial  adhesions  of  the  peritooeum,  i 
formedi  which  are  61led  with  liquid,  and  jt;ive  an  irregularity  to  the  outliu« 
ctf  the  abdomen.  The  liquid  effoaion  m  variable  in  quantity^  position,  &od 
Appearance ;  being  in  ^omo  ca^a  very  scanty,  in  others  more  or  less  abond- 
jint;  sometimes  anterior  to  the  bowels,  wdiieh  are  compressed  into  the! 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes,  m  before  mentioned,  partially  colle 
in  sacs;  occasionally  nearly  colourless  and  limpid,  with  librinoua  flakcjB,  i 
pionally  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  a  yellowiah,  brownish,  bkekish-,  or  redd 
colour,  from  admixture  of  pus  or  of  blood.  In  some  iusUinces^  it 
txelusivcly  of  pus. 

In  cases  complioated  with  tuberculoua  deposition,  this  is  fonnd  either  in 
fimall  dislinct  granulations,  or  in  musses  formed  by  ibeir  aggregation,  niorc  or 
j|^  extensively  diffused  over  the  perit^meum,  and  generally  attended  with  &l«e 
ftteinbrcine  and  adhesions.  The  tubercles  exist  in  all  stages  of  developetnent 
Tbey  arc  usually  &olid,  but  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  8oftene4l  state,  and 
cvcii  opening  into  the  peritoneal  eavity.  In^tanees  have  occurred  in  which 
tuberculouft  matter,  deposited  in  the  adhering  eoats  of  two  intestinal  convo- 
lutic^ns^  bus  produced  ulceration  in  both^  and  thus  formed  a  communicatiefi 
between  them. 

IWntment — The  remediefi  to  bo  chiefly  relied  on  arc  rest,  oecaaiooil 
leeching,  fomentations  or  emollient  catapUsms,  warm  bathing,  bli^ters^ 
the  constitutional  impression  of  mercury  and  of  iodine.  Kubefa^ient  opph 
tioiLS  to  the  abdomen,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic,  and  setons  or  issues  J 
tbc  inside  of  the  thighs,  have  also  been  recommended,  Mercury  may  be  \ 
both  internally  and  externally;  the  ointment  being  applied  by  friction  i 
the  abdomen,  or  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  surface.  Iodine  maj  be  i 
in  the  same  way.  Attention  should  be  paid  lo  the  state  of  the  bowels^  < 
Btipation  being  obviated  by  laxatives,  and  diarrhoea  by  opiates  oombiiied 
cretaceous  preparations.  Dover*s  powder,  or  the  extract  of  hyosejaoitis^  mftj 
often  be  usefully  given  at  night,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  tnercuml 
pre|>aration8.  Diuretics  may  be  employed  to  promote  the  al^aorptiou  of  tbe 
cffttscd  fluid.  The  diet  should  be  regulat'Cd  by  the  circumstances  of  tbeeiiii 
In  the  more  active  (Stages,  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  vegetable  miti^; 
when  the  strength  tmh  under  thi^  rigid  course,  milk  may  be  added  ;  and  ob^ 
cumstanees  of  debility  aud  exhaustion  may  oocur,  requiring  the  ose  of  aniiiMl 
food.  In  the  tuberculous  eases,  the  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  man 
BUtritious  than  in  those  of  uncomplicated  inBummation.  In  theae 
moreover,  a  preference  should  bo  given  to  iodine  over  mercury  ;  and  tbo  ( 
eessity  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  general  debility  to  prodnca  tube! 
loud  deposition^  may  render  a  resort  to  bitters^  chaljbeates^  Qod-liTer  oiltl 
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moderate  exercise  of  a  passive  oharacter,  desirable.  SKould  abscesses  form 
with  an  apparent  external  direction;  their  tendency  to  the  surface  should  be 
favoured  bj  emollient  poultices. 


SECTION  II. 

DI8SA8E8  OF  TIIS  ABSORBENT  SYSTEM. 

The  absorbent  system,  besides  sharing  in  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
body  to  morbid  influences,  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  office,  peculiarly  exposed 
to  certain  causes  of  disease.  Receiving  not  only  the  effete  matters  of  the 
general  organism,  but  also  the  alimentary  product  of  the  digestive  process, 
and,  possibly,  numerous  bodies  from  without,  of  every  degree  and  variety  of 
noxious  power,  it  must,  in  many  instances,  experience  the  first  evil  effects  of 
morbid  agents ;  and  not  unfrequently,  it  is  probable,  experiences  such  effects 
exclusively ;  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  glands,  and  perhaps  the 
vessels  themselves,  have  a  modifying  influence  over  the  substances  absorbed, 
which  often  brings  them  into  harmonv  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system, 
and  thus  prevents  their  injurious  influence  beyond  the  structure,  into  which 
they  have  penetrated  in  their  unaltered  state.  The  absorbents,  moreover, 
seem,  beyond  all  other  vessels,  to  be  possessed  of  that  continuous  sympathy, 
which  transmits  an  impression  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  struc- 
ture ;  so  that  an  irritation  existing  at  their  origin  is  very  apt  to  be  transmit- 
ted for  a  considerable  distance  along  their  course.  A  slight  general  sketch 
of  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  will  be  a  proper  introduo- 
tion  to  the  more  detailed  account  of  those  few  of  their  diseases  which  appear 
to  merit  a  separate  description.  The  absorbents,  as  the  result  of  irritation, 
may  act  more  energetically  than  is  compatible  with  health,  and  may  thus 
produce  general  emaciation,  or  the  wasting  of  particular  parts  or  organs. 
They  may  full  into  the  opposite  state  of  depression  or  debility,  and,  failing  to 
execute  their  legitimate' function,  may  give  rise  to  morbid  accumulation  of 
fluids,  constituting  dropsy,  or  of  solids,  constituting  obesity,  and  various  local 
excesses  of  growth.  As  a  consequence,  a]so,  of  deficient  action,  they  may 
fail  in  their  office  of  assimilation,  and  thus  allow  noxious  matters  to  enter 
the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  be  rendered  innocent,  or  at  any  rate  be  very 
favourably  modified.  They  are  subject  to  inflammation  in  all  its  grades  and 
stages.  To  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  they  are  peculiarly 
liable,  and  are  among  the  most  frequent  seats  of  that  affection.  Involved, 
as  they  almost  always  are,  at  their  origin,  in  every  specific  local  disease  to 
which  the  frame  is  subject,  they  generally  serve  as  channels  by  which  the 
affection  spreads  to  neighbouring  or  distant  parts,  or  pervades  the  system,  and 
consequently  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer.  Hence,  the  absorbents  or 
absorlK:nt  glands  become  the  seat  of  syphilis,  of  scirrhus,  of  medullary  fun- 
gus, of  melanosis,  and  of  other  less  strictly  defined  and  understood  degenera- 
tions. They  may  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  and  diminished  in  their  caliber 
or  strictured.  Their  channel  mav  be  entirely  closed,  giving  rise  to  accumu- 
lations behind  the  strictured  pomt,  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  vessel. 
Their  coats  are  sometimes  ossified,  and  like  other  parts  are  liable  to  excessive 
and  deficient  growth.  But  most  of  these  affections  are  very  obscure,  and 
scarcely  discoverable  daring  life.  Some  of  them  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  be,  in  any  particular  instance,  hypothetical,  or  at  best  merely 
conjectural.  Others  again  are  completely  lost  in  the  ravages  which  the  dis- 
I  produces  in  parts  moie  immediately  TitaL    Of  the  various  complaints, 
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therefore,  to  which  this  system  is  incident,  a  few  only  merit  a  separate  notioe. 
Those  here  treated  of  are  inflammation  of  the  ahsorbent  vessels,  ioflaaiiiiatiofk 
of  the  absorbent  glandsj  and  Bcrofulouii  or  tuberculous  dieeaae  of  tbe  gbmda. 


Article  I. 

INTLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENTa 

(Syn.— Angeioleucitifl» — Ljmphaiigeitia, 

Of  inflammation  of  the  lacteals,  as  dtitinct  from  that  of  the  glands  which 
they  permeate,  ami  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  vigcersj,  wbether  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  little  can  be  known  during  life.  Though  probably  of  no  very  on- 
frequeot  occurrence,  and  sometimes  possibly  very  serious  in  ita  results,  there 
are  no  gymptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distiniriiished  from  other  ioflammatiofit, 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy;  and  the  practitioner  must  content  bimselt'  wili 
treating  the  affection  according  to  the  visible  indicaiions.  But  inflammatioB 
of  the  externsil  lymphatics  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious, 

S^mptoniSf  C*/ur$t\  (jhc — If  the  superficial  layer  of  absorbents  only  k 
affected,  as  usually  happens  when  the  disease  originates  in  a  wound «  ulcer,  or 
inflamed  point  of  the  surface,  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  is  usually  foil  altmg 
the  course  of  the  lyrapbatics,  and  simultaneously,  or  soon  aflerwar<J,  one  or 
more  redtlish  streaks  may  be  observed,  commencing  at  the  originating  \ 

disease,  or  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it,  and  running  towards  the  i     

of  circulation.  These  streaks  are  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  crooked, 
often  interlace  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  irregular  meshes,  and,  whtu 
examined  by  the  Augers,  feel  like  hard  cordis.  The  redness  often  extends  te 
fiomc  distaocc  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  bping  gradually  shaded  off  ioto  tlie 
natural  colour  of  the  skin.  It  is  generally  of  a  nit  her  bright  tint;  but  Is 
sometimes  dark.  Not  no  frequently  distinct  patches  of  redness  occur,  irrcgulv 
and  obscurely  defined,  but  usually  connected  by  the  lines  alluded  to.  The 
inflammation  travels  rapidly  until  it  reaches  the  lymphatic  glaods,  wkioh 
become  enlarged  and  pniuful;  and  often  extends  beyond  these*  spreading  as 
It  advances,  and  givmg  rise,  in  ^sonie  instances,  to  a  diffused  erysipeJalOUi 
rednei^s.  The  cellular  tissue  also  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  whole  nei| 
bouring  part,4  swollen  and  hardened.  The  hardness,  however,  occurs  i 
in  nodules  tlian  ditfusively.  The  patient  now  suffers  greatly  with 
and  burning  pain. 

When  the  more  deeply-seated  lymphatics  are  exclusively  affected,  the  ptiii 
is  at  first  without  redness,  is  deep-seated  and  shooting,  and  gradually  extendi 
along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Slight  pressure  on  the  surfiicc  has  Utlb 
effect,  but  strong  pressure  increases  it  considerably.  There  is  much  awe 
Ikud  deep-seated  irregular  hardness  may  be  felt  upon  a  close  examinatioo. 
surface  at  first  retains  its  natural  colour;  hut  at  length  becomes  reddened; 
the  redness  occurring  not  in  lines,  but  irregularly  in  patches,  and  having  » 
pinkish  or  roseate  hue.  Both  sets  of  vessels  are  aometintes  siinaltaiieoady 
inflamed  ;  and  then,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  united. 

Most  frcqucotly  the  symptoms  are  much  leas  severe  than  tboee  eauiuttivlitd ; 
and  often  only  a  few  red  lines  are  observable,  which  are  aore  to  the  tooeh; 
Aud  give  rather  a  feeling  of  stiffneaa  than  of  acute  pain.  OcoaaioiiaUy,  this 
inflammation  of  the  vessels  is  so  slight  that  it  could  scarcely  be  reoognnfd, 
but  for  the  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  glands  towards  which  they  run. 

The  mild  cases  generally  terminate  in  resolution,  under  suitable  tre 
^he  severer  often  rua  on  to  liuppiiratioji.     The  pus  ia  g^eraliy  ia  i 
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small  abscesses,  oecupyinff  the  seats  of  previoas  hardoess ;  bat  sometimes  it 
is  diffused  through  the  oeTlalar  tissue,  or  forms  large  collections,  from  which 
the  matter  flows  copiously  when  the  cavity  is  opened.  Mortification  rarely 
occurs,  unless  in  the  very  old,  or  in  persons  of  worn  dut  constitution.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  cellular  tissue  sloughs  as  in  erysipelas.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  inflammation  appears  to  assume  a  chronic  form. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  local  disorder. 
When  this  is  very  slight,  the  system  at  large  is  not  afiected;  when  intense, 
the  general  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  involve  life  in  danger.  The  pheno- 
mena are  usually  those  of  ordinary  symptomatic  fever;  at  flrst  rigors,  followed 
by  heat  of  surface,  a  frequent  and  full  pulse,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep;  then,  after  suppuration,  a  relaxed 
akin,  often  sweats  at  night,  diminution  of  the  strength  but  not  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  with  a  continuance  of  other  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is 
nausea  or  vomiting,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium.  In  bad  cases,  especially 
those  which  result  from  wounds  in  dissection,  the  fever  assumes  in  its  pro- 
gress a  typhoid  character,  with  a  very  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  a  dry  or 
gashed  tongue,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  subsultus,  delirium,  &c.  Death 
seldom  occurs,  unless  in  constitutions  enfeebled  by  intemperance,  or  previous 
disease,  or  in  cases  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  some  poisonous  agent. 

Most  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  this  affection ;  but  it  is  more  frequent 
in  the  extremities  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  upper,  because  these  are 
most  exposed  to  the  accidents  in  which  it  is  apt  to  originate.  When  it  occu- 
pies the  arm,  it  runs  up,  on  the  inside,  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  often 
spreads  to  the  chest  before,  behind,  and  below  the  arm-pit ;  producing,  in  bad 
cases,  extensive  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  subsequent  suppuration  in 
these  parts.  It  sometimes  occurs,  usually  in  a  mild  form,  in  the  neck ;  and 
has  been  found  by  dissection  to  have  existed  in  the  lungs,  abdominal  viscera, 
uterus,  and  thoracic  duot^  though  no  symptoms  during  life  can  reveal  it  with 
certainty  in  these  parts. 

Artnumiiral  Character, — ^The  coats  of  the  lymphatics  are  thickened,  the 
cellular  ti«Kuc  about  them  infiltrated  and  tender,  the  internal  coat  sometimes 
softened  though  not  reddened,  and  the  cavity  often  filled  with  pus.  Some- 
times the  caliber  is  distended  with  pus,  so  as  to  ofier  the  appearance  of  an 
abscess;  and  Amussat  details  the  examination  of  a  chronic  case,  in  which  a 
large  abscess  in  each  groin,  communicating  with  the  abdomen  through  the 
crural  arch,  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  distended  lymphatics.  In  this 
case,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  were  also  found 
loaded  with  pus.  The  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  is  in  some  parts  healthy, 
in  others  hardened,  and  in  others  again  destroyed  by  purulent  infiltration. 

Cauftes. — ^The  cause  of  this  affection  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  either 
inflammation  in  a  particular  spot,  with  or  without  solution  of  continuity,  or 
the  introduction  of  some  acrid  or  poisonous  matter  through  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  inflammation 
produced  in  the  toe  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  is  apt  to  extend  up  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  limb.  Very  small  wounds,  particularly  punctured  wounds,  even 
the  pricking  of  a  thorn  or  briar,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  will  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  the  disease.  In  the  last  case,  the  irritation  of  a  poisonous 
matter  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  wound.  Among  the  most  common  causes 
is  the  exposure  of  a  finger  or  hand,  in  which  there  has  been  some  slight  wound  or 
abrasion,  to  the  action  of  irritant  animal  matter,  either  in  the  dead  or  living  body. 
The  author  recollects  attending  an  accoucheur  affected  with  this  disease,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  examination  per  vagi  nam  with  a  slightly  wounded  finger.  The 
eroct  of  dissection,  whether  of  a  putrefying  or  sound  body,  in  producing  the 
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Vdiseaso,  is  well  known.  Ulcers,  nod  Tarious  eruptive  affections  of  the  sldii 
also  frei[ueiitij  induce  it.  Tlius,  impetiginous  ulcers  of  the  head  and  face,  i 
the  sores  so  common  beliind  the  ears  in  children,  often  give  rise  to  inflami 
tioQ  of  the  lymphatic  gUnds  of  tbo  neck^  and  the  interTeDiog  absorben 
The  deep'8eated  ttbaorbents  mnj  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  a  coa 
BioD,  fracture,  or  deep  penetrating  wound,  and  from  communicating  with  ( 
lections  of  various  acrid  secretions*  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the 
latter  result  rarely  takes  place,  unlesa  the  matter  has  undergone  deeomposittoo, 
mnd  acquired  irritating  properties  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Similar  causet  m$j 
produce  iniummation  of  the  vif^ceral  abtR>rbentd,  and  those  of  the  intcstioasiM 
peculiarly  exposed  to  it,  from  the  fre(|uent  existence  of  inflamed  poiats  md 
ulcerations  on  their  inner  surface.  Ln  all  cases,  the  vessels  are  affected  either 
by  a  propflgntion  of  the  intlammation  from  the  original  point,  through  whit 
has  been  called  continuous  sympathy,  or  by  the  absorption  of  acrid  matter 
which  comes  in  direct  coutact  with  their  inner  surface.  But  these  ci^mm 
often  exist  without  inducing  iuflararaation  of  the  lymphatics j  and  the  infet- 
enoe  is  admissihlei  that  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  conditioo 
of  pystem,  acting  as  a  predi>ipositioii  to  the  disease.  This  condition  is  seldom 
afipreciablc ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  bud  living,  sedentary  habitsS,  and 
other  agencies  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  blood,  may  have 
some  effect  in  prnduciug  it. 

DiiiijnoKU. — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with  inflammatioti  of 
the  extcrnai  lymphatics,  is  phlebitis  or  in^ammation  of  the  vetns.  But  id 
this  the  iuBamed  enrds  are  larger j  of  a  darker  redness,  and  less  disposed  to 
inoHculatej  the  lymphatio  glands  do  not  participate  in  the  iDflummatioD ;  and 
the  redness  upon  the  surface  is  less  apt  to  have  the  diffused  character  of  ery- 
sipelas. The  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  is  more  rapid;  suppunlion  occurs 
more  speedily;  and  the  constitution  is  in  gcueral  more  profound! j  afiected|  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  pus  into  the  circulation. 

TVeafnienf. — The  fir^t  indication  is  obviously  to  remove  the  eaudOv  if  it 
continue  to  act.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  existing  sourer  of  irri- 
tation from  the  wounded  or  inSamed  point,  and  to  correct  the  inffammaticQ 
by  ©lolirjg  applications,  or  euiollicnt  poultices.  In  poisoned  wounds,  as,  for 
example,  those  which  happen  iu  digsection,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silf 
is  often  useful.  Mij^ht  not  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  watery  solatf 
of  chlorine,  prove  advantageous,  by  ubemically  decomposing  any  organio  | 
existing  in  the  wound  ^ 

If  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  local  dit 
considerable,  blood  should  be  tukcu  from  the  arm  j  but  caution  ia 
ILS  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  sometinie§|^ 
a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  disease,  and  it  becomes,  under  such  circumstan^ 
important  to  husband  the  strength.  Bleeding  can  scarcely  ever  be  proper 
after  suppuration  has  begun.  Leeching  along  the  course  of  the  absorbenta  is 
a  very  valuable  remedy.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  the  pint*  or  the  officinal  diluted  solution  of  the  subacetate,  she 
be  applieii  by  means  of  linen  cloths  to  the  inflamed  surface.  Laudauuiii| 
acetate  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  either  solution.  Blisters  may  sonieliil 
be  useful ;  but  they  seldom  remove  the  disease.  I  have  employed  them  < 
to  prevent  tbo  spread  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflamiuatioD«] 
applying  them  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  partly  ott 
inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sound  skin.  For  the  same  purpose,  as  well  asi 
the  removal  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  Lad  U)  I 
local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  tiitrato  of  siilt 
Mer^^urkl  ointtueat  may  alao  be  usfidj  ud^  if  it  afi^t  ik&  Hfcouilif  wA 
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prove  80  nmeh  the  more  efficaoiouB.  When  suppuration  has  be^^n,  it  should 
be  favoured  by  emollient  poultices.  Blisters  sometimes  hasten  it.  When  pus 
has  accumulated,  free  openings  should  be  made  for  its  escape;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  assist  the  discharge^  if  necessary,  by  pressure  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pus  may 
spread  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  extend  the  mischief.  Properly  gra- 
duated pressure,  by  means  of  bandages  and  compresses,  is  often  highly  useful 
in  diminishing  the  cavities,  promoting  the  healing  process,  and  causing  the 
absorption  of  the  edematous  effusion. 

Internally,  the  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be 
given  in  the  early  stages.  The  neutral  mixture  or  eifcrvescing  draught,  and 
the  antimonials,  when  there  is  no  nausea,  may  be  selected.  Spirit  of  nitric 
ether  should  be  added,  when  the  fever  is  attended  with  nervous  symptoms. 
After  duo  depletion,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  especially  at 
bedtime;  and,  if  the  disease  is  o^tinate,  they  may  be  very  a^efully  combined 
i^ith  calomel.  Whon  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  support  the  system  by  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-whey,  ale  or  porter, 
&c.  Nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  this  stage  may  be  counteracted  by 
infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian,  camphor,  and  compound  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether ;  and  opiates  should  be  continued.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  very 
small  doses  of  mercurial  pill,  combined  or  not  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  is  also  sometimes  useful  under  these  circumstances.  If  the 
ease  should  be  typhous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan ;  but  such  cases 
have  not  come  under  my  notice. 

The  diet  should  consist,  in  the  early  stages,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous liquids,  to  which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  rennet-whey,  milk,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  support  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  not 
affected,  it  b  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet 

Artick  11. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 
8yn, — Lymphadenitis. 

This  affection  may  occur  wherever  there  are  absorbent  glands,  whether 
superficial,  deep-seated,  or  within  the  great  cavities;  but,  as  it  couics  under 
observation,  it  chiefly  affects  the  external  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
groin,  and  axilla.  The  bronchial  glands  may  bo  occasionally  attacked  by 
common  inflammation,  and  we  know  that  those  of  the  mesentery  very  often 
become  more  or  less  inflamed  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  certainly  during  life;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is 
concerned,  we  must  be  guided  by  genenl  principles.  The  following  descrip- 
tion has  reference  to  the  external  glands. 

Sf/mptanUf  Cawne,  dhe  — The  affected  gland  becomes  at  first  swollen,  hard, 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  near  the  surface,  it  forms  an  obvious 
tumour,  which  is  usually  oval,  with  a  rather  definite  outline,  and  generally 
somewhat  movable.  The  inflammation,  in  most  cases,  soon  extends  to  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  which 
is  now  leas  precisely  bounded,  while  the  gland  becomes  fixed.    Not  uufre- 
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qucntly  several  planda  are  ioHamed  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  irregti* 
larity  ia  the  fiurface  of  the  tumour,  perceptible  especiiilly  by  ibe  toueli.  If 
the  disease  is  not  arrested,  in  a  pcrlcxi  varying  from  one  to  two  weeka^  sit|»- 
puration  eomaieDces;  the  skin  becomes  tbinuer  UDder  ibe  dUceasiaii^  «ad 
assumes  a  dark^reddish  or  somewhut  livid  hue;  and  ODe  or  oiore  proitiiiiQiC 
poiDts  in  the  tumour  are  observable,  where  fiitctuation  may  be  peroeiv 
The  pua  is  con tiii tied  eometimes  in  one,  sometiraea  in  several  distinct  cuviti 
Occasional !y  it  is  confined  to  the  gland,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is  circu 
scribed  and  somewhat  movable ;  occasionally  lo  the  surrounding  part^, 
the  boundary  of  the  swelling  is  quite  indefinite;  and  not  unfrei^ueiiUy  ooen> 
pies  both  situationR.  The  skin  at  length  ulcerates;  and  the  abscess  Of  ab- 
scesses open,  discharj^ng  a  homogeneous  healthy  pus^  sometimea  IQ  AGQaU 
quantities,  sometimes  copiously;  and  then  gradually  heal,  leaving  ftlnoil 
always  more  or  less  swelling  and  haidnessj  whieh  la^t  for  a  long  11010^  but 
ultimately  in  general  disappear. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  before  suppuratioo  baa  commeDced,  or  baa  niMb 
any  eoii»iderabIe  progress,  eeases  to  inerease^  becomes  less  painful  and  tendel^ 
but  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more  circumscribed,  and  eontinues  tbus  for 
ft  long  time  in  a  state  of  chronic  injiammationy  with  a  slight  feeling  of  beat 
and  sorencBS.  The  indammation  sometimes  takes  on  at  the  beginDing  the 
chronic  form.  In  this  case,  the  gland  slowly  enlarges  and  hardens,  am- 
tinuing  circumscribed  and  movable,  with  a  deep,  dull  pain ;  and  thu^  remain 
until  either  some  accidental  cause  induces  an  acute  inflammation  wJi 
bastens  the  result|  or  the  tumour,  after  a  long  time^  passes  gradually  into  I 
ptate  of  reaolution  or  suppuration.  When  the  latter  event  occurs,  the 
stance  of  I  he  gland  ia  ultimately  destroyed^  and  its  place  occupied  by  I 
pus,  which  is  confined  within  its  exterior  envelope^  forming  a  single  OAf* 
The  pus,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forma,  is  destitute  of  that  tubercQ 
or  cheesy  matter  which  cbarnctcrizes  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands* 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  generally  accompanied  witb  morei 
less  febrile  disturbnnce,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  ordinary  symptomi 
fever.    Chronic  inflammatioUj  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  ever  brings  the  ayji 
into  sympathy. 

The  progDosia  of  this  disease,  in  tbe  ezteroal  glands,  is  almost  alwiyi 
favourable.  When  treatment  ia  applied  early,  before  any  appearance  of  sup- 
puration, resolution  is  very  often  effected.  But,  when  the  vktu  baA  begun  to 
assume  a  reddish  or  purplit^b  hue,  or  the  slighteat  fluctuation  can  be  peroeivcdi 
it  is  generally  futile  to  attempt  to  backen  the  disease,  and  tbe  pnctitioner 
sbould  confine  bis  efforts  to  the  hastening  of  the  suppuration. 

Anatomkal  Cftaractera, — In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  lb«tiame 
of  tbe  gland  la  firm,  dens^e,  and  homogeneous,  and  presents  upon  tbe  cut  8U^ 
faoeSy  numerous  dark-reddifth  points,  which  mark  tbe  orifices  of  tbe  divided 
TesseLa.  In  the  more  advanced  atage,  it  is  dark-red,  easily  torn,  and  infil- 
trated more  or  less  with  efiuBed  blood.  When  suppurating,  it  is  softened, 
and  exhibits  at  first  minute  cavities  containing  a  viscid  seroua  fluids  wbidi 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  length  liMed  with  a  yellowish  uuiform 
Tbe  cellular  structure  about  tbe  gland  cj^bibiLs,  when  it  baa  partnkeii  m\ 
disease,  tbe  usual  evidences  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  (Seo  par^.  ^,) 

Ca%uf!M. — Tbe  causes  of  inflammation  of  tbe  lymphatic  glands  are  so  •xaedy 
those  of  inflammation  of  tbe  tympbatio  Teseals,  that  it  is  anueeesHi.ry  to  f»* 
peat  them  here,  (8ee  pn^e  731.)  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is,  p«rhtp% 
tbat  tbe  glands  are  more  liable  than  tbe  vessels  to  tbe  inflaenoa  of  Um  ordi* 
nary  causes  of  inflammation  in  other  parts.  It  not  unfrequently  bappcnt  ibai 
tbe  gland  is  inflamed,  in  consecjuenee  of  an  irritation  or  irritant  earritd  lo  it 
by  the  vessels^  while  tbe  latter  exbibit  no  signs  of  being  tbeniselvea  tftetid. 
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Treatment. — General  bleeding  may  be  employed  when  the  disease  is  vio* 
lent,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  inflammation  at  a  stage 
which  admits  of  resolution.  Leeching  is  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
repeated  once  or  oftener,  if  it  be  considered  very  desirable  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  prevent  suppuration.  The  cold  poultice,  made  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lead-water,  may  afterwards  be  applied  with  a  similar 
object.  Saline  cathartics  should  bo  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  patient 
confined  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Should  suppuration  have  commenced,  or  appear 
inevitable  from  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  discoloration  of  the  Rkin, 
all  these  measures  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  process  promoted  by. 
emollient  poultices.  After  an  abscess  has  clearly  formed,  and  fluctuation 
become  distinct,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  by  the  lancet.  By  allowing 
the  abscess  to  open  itself,  the  practitioner  endangers,  in  some  instances,  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  cellular  structure,  and  such  a  thinning  of  the  skin,  as  to 
cause  great  destruction  of  this  tissue,  and  consequently  a  large  ulcer,  and 
iiltimaiely  a  deforming  cicatrix.  If  pus  appears  to  exist  in  distinct  cavities^ 
cSich  one  of  them  should  be  freely  opened. 

In  cases  disposed  to  assume  the  chronic  form,  or  in  those  originally  of  that 
form,  after  due  depletion  by  leeches,  repeated  blisters  will  often  be  found  use- 
ful. Various  other  discutient  applications  may  also  be  resorted  to,  such  as 
the  compound  galbanum  plaster,  the  ammoniac  plaster,  the  mercurial  plaster, 
the  mercurial  ointment,  and  various  unctuous  preparations  of  iodine,  as  the 
simple  or  compound  ointment  of  iodine,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  that  of  iodide  of  mercury.  The  most  effectual  applications  are  those  of 
mercury  and  iodine. 

^rtick  III 

SCROFULOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS, 
or  EXTERNAL  SCROFULA. 

Syn, — Scrofalous  Adenitis. 

All  the  absorbent  glands,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  liable  to  scro- 
fulous inflammation.  But  there  is  so  much  difference,  both  in  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  according  as  it  occupies  the  glands  within  or 
those  without  .the  great  cavities,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in 
these  two  positions.  I  shall  treat  of  it,  under  the  present  head,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  external  glands,  constituting  ordinary  external  scrofula. 

Sj/mptomsy  Course,  &c, — The  first  symptom  which  usually  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands, 
which  has  come  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases  for  the  most  part  very 
slowly.  The  tumour  is  hard,  somewhat  elastic,  usually  oval,  pretty  weU 
defined,  and  more  or  leas  movable,  especially  when  near  the  skin.  When  seve- 
ral neighbouring  glands  are  affected,  though  isolated  at  first,  they  often  become 
aggregated  as  the  disease  advances,  forming  a  large,  irregular  mass,  with  an 
uneven,  slightly  lobulated  surface.  In  the  early  stage,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  other  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  tumefaction.  Sometimes,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  they  cease  to  advance,  becoming  indolent,  and  remaining  in  this  state 
for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  again  resume  their  activity. 

Not  unfrcquently,  under  proper  treatment,  the  tumour  or  tumours  gradu- 
ally disappear,  Jeaving  in  some  instances  no  traces,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, perhaps,  slight  glandular  enlargements  which  continue  during  life.  When 
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dlnwed  to  pursue  tbeir  own  course^  they  generally  proceed  to  siippurmlioii; 

and  ibis  nften  liuppens  even  under  the  best  trentnient,  A  hip^hcr  ^nicJe  rf 
inflammation  now  supervenes,  extendiug  frpf|ijently  to  the  neiphbnuriiig  cel- 
lular tissue^  and  sometimes  pri>daciDg  considerable  pnin^  heat,  and  even  fefc^* 
wytoptoms.  The  tumour  becomes  less  movuble  in  consequence  of  adha 
to  the  neighbouritig  cellular  tissue,  and  to  the  skin,  which  is  warm,  tendtf 
the  touch,  and  often  reddened.  Fluctuation  is  now  evident,  Eor]  is  felt  equ 
over  the  tumour,  or  in  distinct  poiuts,  according  us  the  pus  is  containo 
one,  or  «»evenil  cavities.  At  length  one  or  more  openings  are  produced,  1 
a  liquid  is  discharged,  which  is  Bometimes  true  pus,  soroetimen  a  punilnjd 
scrum  mixed  with  a  curdy  matter,  considered  identical  with  the  tubcrculooJi 
deposit.  Frequently,  pus  first  escapes,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  viscid 
serum  end  the  curd  like  matter  alluded  to.  The  latter  very  generally  nppewn 
when  the  substance  of  the  gland  suppurates.  Of^casionally  the  cellular  tissot 
is  the  exclusive  seat  of  suppuration;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  may  consist  of 
gen  nine  pus  alone.  The  rcFulting  abscess  is  usually  very  slow  to  heal,  con- 
tinuing for  a  long  time  to  discharge  its  cliaracteristio  matter,  find  bouiettmes 
forming  an  obstinate  fistulous  sore,  with  the  skin  about  its  orifice,  smooth^ 
shining,  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue. 

It  often  happens  that  the  skin  over  the  abscess  ttlcemtes,  leaving  an  optn 
sore,  of  an  unhealthy,  characteristic  aspect.  The  edges  are  irregular,  often 
undermined,  snractimca  bard,  swollen,  and  obtuse,  sometimes  thin  and  flabby, 
and  dull- red  or  purplish.  The  bottom  is  uneven,  light-red  or  gniyi!<h,  with 
soft  indistinct  grauulations,  giving  rise  to  a  copious  serons  discbarge,  with 
cnrdlike  flakes.  The  ulcer  is  often  very  obstinate?,  and  frequently  changes  its 
form,  iu  consequence  of  partial  cicatrization,  or  the  extension  of  uloeration,  or 
of  both  these  proce^^ses  going  on  At  the  mme  time  in  differeot  parts.  It  ta 
very  uncertain  in  its  progress,  sometimes  appeoring  as  if  about  to  heal,  and 
then  again  breaking  out,  in  consequence  frequently  of  inappreciable  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  systenu  It  is  seldom  attended  with  much  pain.  Upon 
healing,  it  is  apt  to  leave  an  irregular,  rugged,  and  unsightly  cicatrix* 

The  superficial  glands  of  the  neck  arc  most  frequently  affected,  and  Dext| 
those  of  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mauimee.  The  disease  sometimes  also  atudu 
the  more  deeply  seated  glands.  It  is  apt  to  run  from  gland  to  jrl«nd,  along 
the  course  of  the  absorbents  in  which  it  originates.  In  the  neck,  then?  is 
Boraetimes  a  chain  of  diseased  glatids  extending  from  the  car  to  the  clavicle, 
and  even  within  the  chest.  Sometimes  both  sides  are  affected,  sometimes 
only  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  tuuiours  are  apt  to  be  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  The  diseased  supcrficitil  glautls  are  distinguishable  from  ihA 
deep  seated  by  their  greater  prominence  and  tiiobility. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  stage.  Even  before  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  tumours,  a  certain  disordered  condition  of  the  system  ia  oft#ft 
obvious  to  a  close  inspection,  especially  in  very  severe  cases;  and  peculiar 
physical  characters,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  are  thought  to  mark  a  predis- 
position to  the  disease.  These  have  been  detailcJ  sufficiently  under  the  he»A 
of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease.  {See  ptjfjf  113.)  The  incubative  stage, 
or  that  which  precedes  the  tumefuctioo,  if  open  enough  to  be  olraerved,  ii 
markeil  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  languor  and  dejection,  defective  ar  irrt- 
gulnr  appetite,  loss  of  colour  and  of  flesh,  occasional  erratic  pains  io  theboDci 
and  joints,  and  slight  febrile  paroxysms.  Certain  local  sympt-oms  arc  ■oati 
times  also  observable.  The  mucous  membranes  are  apt  to  become  infla^ 
especially  that  of  the  nostrils^  which  discharges  a  thin  excoriating  fluid,  I 
is  attended  with  swelling  about  the  nasal  orifices,  so  as  to  in»pede  the  ent 
of  air.     The  upper  lip  is  often  swollen  and  chapped  in  the  middle..^     * 
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cases,  the  eonjanctiva  is  irritated  or  inflamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  be- 
come affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyelashes  drop  out.  The  last  joints 
of  the  fingers  are  occasionally  swollen,  and  a  disposition  in  the  nails  to  curve 
forward  at  their  extremities  has  often  been  noticed.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  tumours  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  and,  as  before  observed, 
are  generally  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  When  constitutional 
symptoms  precede  them,  they  generally  become  ameliorated  after  the  glands 
have  begun  to  enlarge.  But,  as  the  disease  advances,  especially  when  severe, 
the  system  sympathises  with  the  local  affection,  more  or  less  fever  is  often 
experienced,  and  the  appetite  and  strength,  which  had  improved  for  a  time, 
again  begin  to  fail.  In  the  last  stage,  when  suppuration  has  been  established, 
and  the  patient  labours  under  the  exhausting  and  irritating  influence  of  large 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  hectic  symptoms  often  occur,  with  various  nervous  de- 
rangements, and,  in  the  adult  female,  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  functions. 
In  very  mild  cases,  howeveri  the  disease  niay  run  its  whole  course,  with  little 
if  any  observable  disturbance  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  scrofulous  tendency  is  strong,  the  local  developement  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  gUnds.  Indolent  swellings  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  ultimately  becopoe  abscesses,  or 
ulcers,  with  pus  similar  to  that  found  in  the  glandular  tumours.  Abscesses 
also  sometimes  form  under  the  fasciae,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
muscles.  The  skin  occasionally  ulcerates  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  its  own  tissue,  forming  open  sores  of  a  very  intractable  character. 
Certain  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  sometimes  attend  the  complaint 
in  its  progress,  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  scrofulous  taint. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  is  not  unfreqncnt ;  and 
the  mucous  membranes  generally  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  vitia- 
tion. Disease  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  or  bones  may  complicate  the  gland- 
ular affection ;  though  more  frcquentlv,  when  the  morbid  tendency  finds  a 
vent  through  these  ayenues,  it  leaves  the  glands  untouched.  External  scro- 
fula is  also  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  internal  glands, 
and  with  those  fatal  derangements  which  result  from  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
culous matter  in  the  vital  organs,  or  the  serous  tissues  investing  them.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  internal  alternates  with  the  external  disease ; 
and,  though  the  two  are,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  associated,  it  may  be 
considered  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  cases  of  a  strong  tuberculouR  or 
scrofulous  diathesis,  a  direction  to  the  external  glands  serves  as  a  safeguard, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  against  the  much  more  dangerous  affections  of  the 
lungs,  brain,  peritoneum,  afnd  mesenteric  glands. 

The  duration  of  external  scrofula  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes,  in  slight 
cases,  it  begins  to  retrocede  almost  immediately,  under  proper  treatment,  and 
finishes  its  course  in  a  few  weeks ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  resists  all  treat- 
ment, and  runs  on  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years.  Oenerally,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated  with  or  re- 
placed by  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica,  or  some 
other  internal  tuberculous  affection. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  children,  from  the  close  of  the  first  denti- 
tion to  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than 
males ;  and  the  negro,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  between  the  negro  and  white, 
is  much  more  subject  to  it  than  the  pure  white.  The  attack  usually  com- 
mences in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  ameliorated  during 
summer,  to  resume  their  original  violence  upon  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

Afuitomical  C^aracf^n.— In  the  first  stage,  there  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  Uie  gland,  without  any  striking  alteration  of  the  tissue,  unless  that  it  may 
VOL.  I.  47 
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be  somewhat  redder  and  firmer  than  Iq  health.  As  the  tumoar  advanoefti  it 
becomes  still  harder^  exhihitiiig  a  grunular  gtructure,  and  a  grayish  ooloor. 
Tuh^irculous  matter  h  then  deposited  either  in  the  form  of  disttnct  gjmnali- 
tions,  or  of  irregnkir  infikratioD,  or  of  rouudisdi  masses,  isolat<^d  or  agglutinated. 
The  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  now  more  or  less  ahsorbed,  and  sometiines 
wholly  disappears.  In  the  advanced  stage,  abscesses  are  observed,  eometj" 
only  one  or  two»  sometimes  several,  containing  pus,  or  tuberculous  matt^ 
various  states  of  soft u ess, 

Causes. — There  can  be  do  doubt  that  a  peculiar  »tate  of  system  ottan  < 
either  inherited  from  liie  parent,  or  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  carfj 
infancy,  which  constitutes  a  predbpositinn  to  this  complaint.  There  is,  I  think, 
as  little  doubt,  that  a  similar  predispossition  may  be  created  in  iodividuais,  prtv 
viously  free  from  any  peculiar  morbid  tendency,  by  the  operation  of  certain 
causes  which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces,  and  vitiate  or  impoverish  tlte 
blood.  Such  causes  are  a  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet;  confined  and  cod- 
taminated  air,  especially  that  of  crowded  apnttment^j  sedentary  occupatioos; 
long  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  a  previous  habitual  exposure  to  heat,  ai 
in  those  who  remove  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate ;  a  damp  atmosphere ;  ex- 
cessive and  exhausting  indulgences;  contiuued  mental  depression;  uid  finally, 
the  infiucDce  of  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  searlet  fever,  meaalee,  ^phili»« 
&c.  The  state  of  system  which  may  be  conBidered,  in  some  cases,  u  merely 
predisposing  to  the  disease,  often  becomes  absolutely  morbid  by  an  execs  ctf 
the  infiuence  which  produced  it,  and  thus  passes  directly  into  the  disease  i 
The  agencies  above  mentioned  as  predisposingt  thus  become  immediiite  < 
In  other  instances,  the  predisposition  is  called  into  action  by  exciting  < 
among  which  the  most  prominent  are  those  which  give  rise  to  inflammfttiot* 
It  is  very  certain  that  this  affection  \ms  a  strong  tendency  to  develope  scro^ 
lous  disease,  wbcre  the  predisposition  exist,s.  The  complaints  aboTe  alluded 
to  as  sometimes  co-operating,  by  the  debility  they  induce,  in  est^bUshing  a 
predisposition,  oftcner  operate  as  exciting  causes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ina»t 
frequent  sources  of  external  scrofula  are  probably  inheritance,  and  the  cotn- 
bined  influence  of  a  cold,  damp,  and  variable  atmosphere,  with  deprefisifig 
habits  of  life.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  temperate  latitudea,  wnere  Ai 
viciasitudes  of  weather  are  most  experienced,  and  sufficiently  effective  measarei 
are  not  resorted  to,  as  in  the  extreme  north,  in  guarding  against  tbc  cold.  It 
is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  because  the  maaft  of  tba 
population  in  this  country  enjoy  more  abundant  means  of  physical  ooet&ft* 

A^afure. — The  nature  of  scrofula  has  been  discussed  under  another  head. 
(See  pafje  115.)  It  will  bo  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  a  questioQ  baa  beta 
made,  whether  the  originat  local  affection  is  a  peculiar  inflammatioD  leading 
to  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  whether  the  deposit  of  liiis  matter  ooa- 
stttutes  essentially  the  first  step  of  the  disea.se;  the  infiammation  li  'rom 

its  presence,  as  from  that  of  any  other  foreign  substance.     In  an  ;iii«« 

it  may  be  stated  that  dissection  often  shows  the  existence  of  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation  before  any  tuberculous  matter  has  been  secreted;  while,  in  sook 
cases  of  scrofula,  iniammation  of  the  same  slow  and  obstinate  character  as  thai 
of  the  tubcrculated  glands  sometimes  occurs,  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  bodj, 
without  the  obvious  secretion  of  the  characteristic  cheesy  or  curdj  subalaBCt. 
The  inference  is,  that,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  occturen 
infiammatiou  often  leads  to  the  tuberculous  deposition,  which  forms  tbe  i 
feature  of  the  complaint;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  prediaposition 
leads  to  this  deposition,  is  capable  of  impressing  a  peculiar  character  upon  ia« 
fiammaliou  arising  from  any  ordinary  cause.  But  it  would  be  altegeth^ 
premature  to  state  that  a  low  grade  of  inflammatioa  neccaaajily  preotoaaiht 
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tuberculous  deposit.  There  is,  on  the  contrary^  reason  to  believe '  that  this 
matter  is  often  eliminated,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  vascular  irri- 
tation, whether  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  immediately  from  the  blood-vessels, 
without  the  slightest  preceding  inflammation ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that 
the  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposit,  is  capable  also,  without  the 
deposit,  of  giving  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  the  inflammatory  process. 
But,  wliatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  once  secreted,  it  serves,  like  a  foreign  body,  as  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  &o.,  which  are  necessary 
for  its  discharge ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the  obstinacy  and  danger 
of  the  case,  it  must  also  be  the  chief  object  of  solicitude. 

Diagnwu, — Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  ^rts  by  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  tumours,  their  less  degree  of  tenderness  upon  pressure,  their  longer  con- 
tinuance and  greater  indisposition  to  yield  to  treatment,  their  frequent  com- 
plication with  other  scrofulous  affections,  and  by  the  state  of  system  which 
precedes  or  attends  them.  The  practitioner  will  also  be  influenced,  in  form- 
ing his  judgment,  by  the  hereditary  or  fcimily  influences,  which  may  have 
served  to  create  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  the  patient.  When,  upr)n  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  cuniy  matter  above  referred  to  is  discharged, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrofulous  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — The  point  that  should  be  first  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  system  in  which  the  tuberculous  deposit,  and  the  other 
characteristic  morbid  phenomena  of  scrofula,  originate.  While  this  condition 
remains,  our  efforts  to  correct  the  local  disease  will  at  best  be  useless,  and 
may  be  very  injurious.  Either  the  tumours  will  resist  our  remedies,  or,  if 
they  yield  and  disappear,  the  diathesis  will  exhibit  itself  in  disease  of  some 
other  and  more  dangerous  part.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  recession 
of  scrofulous  swellings  upon  the  neck,  or  in  other  external  situation,  to  be 
followed  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  author.  The  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  expe- 
rience in  this  form  of  disease  was  ample,  had  so  much  dread  of  such  transla- 
tions, that  he  always  employed  measures  calculated  immediately  to  discuss 
scrofulous  tumours  with  great  caution,  and  generally  preferred,  leaving  them 
entirely  alone,  addressing  bis  remedies  solely  to  the  system.  That  the  swol- 
len glands  are  sometimes  relieved  exclusively  by  local  means,  and  with  im- 
punity, only  proves  that,  in  mild  cases,  the  morbid  tendency  may  exhaust 
itself  by  the  first  demonstration,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  justification  for 
a  similar  course,  in  cases  where  the  tendency  may  be  much  stronger  and 
more  permanent 

In  order  to  correct  the  state  of  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  causes  which  may  have  produced,  and  may  still  be  sustaining  it. 
The  patient  should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sound  health,  without  undue  excitement.  The  vital  forces 
should  be  invigorated,  and  the  vital  actions  moderately  supported ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  stimulate  the  latter  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  A 
fresh,'  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  remedial  measures.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  he  should,  if  possible,  select  an  avocation  in  which  the 
muscles  generally  might  be  called  into  action,  and  which  would  not  require 
confinement  to  close,  and  especially  to  crowded  apartments.  Among  the 
worst  situations  for  a  scrofulous  patient  are  the  crowded  wards  of  an  ill-con- 
ducted, and  over-peopled  hospital.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  simple, 
digestible,  and  nutritioua,  bat  not  stimalatiog.    Farinace^  substances,  the 
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more  easHy  digested  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  tneata  in  modem tioii,  i 
esipecially  boiled  mcatSj  may  be  employed.  Should  the  patictit  tiod  bin 
over  stimulated  by  auimal  food,  ho  should  dimiuiBh  the  quantity,  or  abao 
it  for  a  time.  But,  in  relation  to  diet,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  &tage1 
the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  Should  the  local  inflatiimatioii  be 
considerable,  or  any  febrile  excitement  exist,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
earlier  stage s,  it  would  be  proper  to  confine  the  patient  to  vegetable  fooi 
In  the  stages  of  debility,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  ani- 
mal foml  become  advisable,  and  eoraetimes  necessary.  The  clothing  should 
be  such  as  to  preserve  the  tenipeniture  of  the  aurfuce  as  nearly  e equable  aa 
possible;  and  for  this  purpose  garments  of  wool  should  be  worn  next  tbeskin. 
The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  and  agreeable  oceupftlioo, 
neither  overworked  on  the  one  hand,  nor  allowed  to  prey  upon  itself  by  utter 
idleness  on  the  other;  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  produce  and  sustain  a 
cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  or  at  leaat  a  feeling  of  placidity  and  eontentmeoL 
The  injurious  influences  of  climate  should  be  obviated,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  sacrificing  the  all -important  requisite  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Muny  of  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  sea-voyage,  or  by  travelling  oo 
land,  especially  if  the  course  of  the  patient  be  directed  towartls  a 
mate  during  winter.  Where  long  journeys  are  impracticable,  eicur 
within  the  lucaos  of  the  patient,  to  watering-places,  or  to  the  seashore^  she 
be  recommended ;  and  great  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  from  their  performance  on  horseback.  The  waters  of  many  of  thi 
springs,  employed  both  internally  nnd  externally,  will  be  found  to^d  to  Ihi 
various  other  advantages  of  these  excursions;  and  few  remedies  ant  inofl^ 
cacious  in  scrofulous  affections,  where  the  lungs  are  not  involved  or  i 
and  especially  in  the  cases  of  children ^  than  sea-bathing  and  a  residence  bj 
the  sea-aide.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  an  exposure  is  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable to  persons  consumptively  disposed,  and  to  such  persons,  even  though 
affected  with  external  scrofula,  the  sea- shore  should  not  be  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  above  advised,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all 
the  functions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  healthy  state.  If  any  one  of  the 
secretions  be  deranged,  deficient,  or  excessive,  it  should  be  corrected  by  the 
appropriate  remedies.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  means  call 
not  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  or  depress  the  general  streogth. 
of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  neutrabeed  by  liiDd-vi 
one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Excttement  should  be  equikljacd  bj  i 
ing  its  deficiency  in  particular  parts  by  artificial  measures.  Thus,  if  the' 
and  hands  are  habitually  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  habituully 
frictions,  champooing,  gentle  slapping  upon  the  skin,  rubefacient  lioipieDtll 
and  warm  stimulating  pediluvia  or  baths,  as  of  common  salt,  mustard,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  &c.,  should  be  resorted  to.  Internal  inflammations  should  bt 
eouoieracted,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  syi- 
tern.  Hence,  local  depiction,  counter-irritation,  the  antimonials  mud  other 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  and  the  siiline  cathartics,  should  be  preferred  to  fm 
depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  trcatmctit  of  any 
febrile  excitement  that  may  attend  the  dovelopement  of  the  tumours. 

The  state  of  the  blood  should  be  attended  to,  and,  if  a  deficienej  of  nd 
corpuscles  be  observed,  as  may  not  unfrequcntly  happen,  it  should  bofopplild 
by  means  of  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  the  chalybeatea»  The 
of  iron  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  eflicacious  remedies  in  scrofuloiii  ; 
tions.  They  act  directly  by  their  tonic  power,  and  indirectly  by  UDC 
the  richness  of  the  blood.  Those  should  be  pri^ferred  which  are  at  tb^4 
time  least  irritatiog  to  the  stomachy  and  most  readily  enter  the  cir 
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The  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  powder  of  iron,  the 
subcarbonate,  the  tiocture  of  the  chloride,  and  the  solation  of  the  iodide, 
may  be  employed.  Some  recommend  also  highly  the  wine  of  iron,  which 
owes  its  chalybeate  virtues  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 

There  are  very  frequently,  in  scrofula,  a  laxity  of  tissue  and  general  de- 
bility, which  call  for  the  use  of  astringents  and  tonics.  One  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  of  these  is  pipsissewa  (chimaphila,  U.  S.))  which  com- 
bines a  mild  astringent  and  tonic  power,  and  may  be  given  very  freely  and 
for  a  long  time  with  impunity.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
remedy  largely,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  effects.  The 
decoction  should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  daily  to  an 
adult,  and  proportionably  to  children.  In  many  cases,  I  have  found  no  other 
medicine  necessary  than  this,  in  connexion  with  a  saline  cathartic  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  during  the  increase  of  the  tumours.  The  same  indication 
is  met  by  walnut  leaves,  which  have  recently  been  introduced  into  use,  in 
Europe,  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  and  are  highly  lauded  by  some  French  prac- 
titioners. (See  U,  S.  DUpeMatoty,)  Some  of  the  products  of  the  oak  have 
long  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  Germany,  coffee  made  from  roasted 
acorns  is  a  &vourite  remedy;  and  baths  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  are  likely 
to  be  useful,  particularly  in  children.     The  simple  bitters,  such  as  gentian, 

3ua8sia,  and  columbo,  may  be  given  in  oases  of  general  debility  with  enfeebled 
igestion;  and,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  when  a  more  powerful 
tonic  impression  is  requited,  to  support  the  patient  under  the  exhaustion  of 
the  puruloid  discharges  and  colliquative  sweats,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  some 
other  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  in 
connexion  with  wine  or  the  malt  liquors.  The  mineral  acids,  too,  are  highly 
useful  under  these  circumstances,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which 
night  sweats  are  associated  with  want  of  appetite  and  weak  digestion.  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid  is  thought,  in  addition  to  its  tonic  effects,  to  exercise  a  beneficiid 
alterative  influence;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  effectual  than  the 
other  acids,  in  the  condition  referred  to.  Phosphoric  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended.  The  diluted  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopcoia  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

God-liver  oil  has  been  found  by  experience  among  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  most  efficient  corrective  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  probably  acts  by 
improving  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  favourably  modifying  the  nutritive 
process.  It  ipay  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoon ful  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  be  persevered  in  for  months,  or  intermittingly  even  for  years,  if 
the  patient  continue  to  improve,  and  such  a  perseverance  seem  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  morbid  tendency. 

Still  another  indication,  frequently  presented  in  external  scrofula,  is  to 
relieve  the  nervous  irritation,  the  pains,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  va- 
rious vague  uneasinesses,  which  attend  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  bv  means  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  espe- 
cially conium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium.  The  extracts  of 
these  medicines  may  often:  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  laxatives, 
ehalybeates,  and  other  ionics  employed.  The  preparations  of  hops,  from 
their  combination  of  narcotic  and  tonic  properties,  are  useful  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Opiates,  in  consequence  of  their  constipating  property, 
should  be  employed  only  when  the  other  narcotics  fail,  or  when  they  may  be 
indicated  for  the  suppression  of  diarrhoea.  A  remedy  well  adapted  to  the 
debilitated  and  irritated  condition  of  system,  incident  to  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  is  the  coki  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  tonic  to  the  digeitiTa  and  nutritiTa  fiinotioDS,  and,  through  its  hydro- 
cjtnio  aoid|  sedative  to  the  nenrooB  and  oiroolatory  systems. 
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Yarlons  remedies  have  been  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  external 
scrofyk,  with  a  view  to  their  alterative  effect.  Some  of  those,  probably,  owe 
their  reptitatioii  to  the  circumstuncQ,  that  the  disease  frequently  ruoa  a  certain 
courgiCj  aud»  In  the  end,  subgides  spontaneously,  without  thv  i  '  lueol 
remedies.     Now,  in  cases  haWng  this  dispoi^ition — and  the  <  rob 

includes  all  those  in  which  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  uici:si.untly 
ing — t!ie  medicine  last  employed,  before  the  spontaneous  ainenduient,  gets  the 
credit  of  tbe  cure.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  that  sonne  of  th^ie 
alteratives  arc  higbly  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Among  them,  tJit 
most  impctrtant,  beyond  all  coniparisoti,  is  totiitte.  The  efficacy  of  thia  medi- 
cine has  been  too  various'ty  and  abundantly  tested  to  admit  of  rcaaonabla 
C|UQstiou.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  forms  and  stages  of  the  comp]ai]it» 
unless^  perhaps,  when  it  is  attended  with  febrile  excitement.  The  prepttn^ 
tions  which  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  the  oom pound  tincture,  and  iodide  of  potttasiunL 
One  of  these  maybe  preferred  to  another,  according  as  it  is  found,  upon  trill, 
to  agree  best  with  the  patient.  Upon  tbe  whole,  iodide  of  potaaaium  maj^ 
considered  the  safest  to  commence  with.  If  cbalybeateu  are  at  tbe  same  i " 
indicated,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  preferred;  if  mercury,  the  iodide  of 
metal.  Whichever  preparatioo  is  givi-n,  it  should  be  employed  at  first 
moderate  doses,  and  persevered  in  steadily  for  a  long  time  unless  some  I 
or  general  irritation  should  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  its  use,  when  it  ahfl 
be  suspended .  When  it  cannot  well  be  administer^^d  internally,  resort  may 
be  had  to  ointments,  lotions^  or  baths;  and  this  mode  of  application  is  ofka 
usefully  combined  with  the  iriternaL  For  the  modes  of  exhibiting  iocliiw^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  l>ispensiitory.  Bromine  and  its  prepftA- 
tions  have  properties  closely  allied  to  those  of  iodlney  and  may^  porbaps,  ht 
substituted  for  it  occasionally  without  disadvantage. 

Other  substances  which  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  in  the  treti* 
ment  i if  scrofula,  are  tbe  chiorufes  of  barium  and  tiakiumj  and  various  Tem^ 
table  alteratives,  as  farsapariUa^  ffufjiacvm^  and  mez^^rton.  The  oompomd 
s^'rup  and  compound  decLH:tion  of  isarsaparilla  are  still  occasionally  iiaed,  VQi 
probably  with  advantage,  in  eases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  sustain  a  gentJe 
excitement  of  the  various  secretions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  skin.  The 
two  chlorides  mentioned,  though  probably  not  wholly  destitui^  of  efficacy, 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  prepitrations  of  iodine.  Sea- 
Kater,  taken  internally,  has  been  thought  useful,  through  the  chlorides  wludL 
it  contains,  Mtrctir^  has  been  highly  recommended;  and  so  far  as  < 
the  removal  of  the  tumours,  will  probably  often  prove  etfectual,  espocia 
the  early  stages.  But  at  present  its  use  is  generally  considered  kaiar 
and  has  been  abandoned  by  the  most  prudent  practitioners,  at  Ica&t  io 
ence  to  its  sialagogue  action.  It  is  thought,  when  pushed  thus  far,  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  healthy  processes  of  the  system »  and  thus  to  favour  tbe  scrofu- 
lous diathesis;  so  that,  though  tbe  glandular  affection  might  be  rvlicttd, 
there  would  be  danger  of  tul>erculous  deposition  in  other  and  nioro  vital  partis 
There  may,  however,  be  complications,  w^hich  would  justify  tbe  mudermle  tut 
of  mercury  in  external  scrofula;  as,  for  example,  when  this  diso&6«  ia 
otated  with  chronic  hepatitis,  or  secondary  syphilis.  In  such  cases^  it  i 
be  used  with  caution,  and  the  iodide  of  mtrcvri/  would  be  a  conveuietit  I 
for  exhibition.  Small  doses  of  the  chloride  of  mercury,  with  the 
tions  of  sarsaparilJttj  have  been  much  u»ed,  in  cases  of  oombitied  scro 
and  syphilis. 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  by  Br.  Be  nek  e,  a  G«niia&  pllf- 
fiician;  in  uioeroua  and  rickety  aSections^  of  a  acrofuluofl  character,  tspoa  til 
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ground  that,  as  it  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  cells,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  where  there  is  deficiency  in  cell-growth.  The  remedy  is  an  old  one  in 
rickets,  and  had  been  generally  abandoned  as  inert,  until  bronght  forward 
under  these  new  auspices.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Beneke's  observa- 
tions, it  has  acquired  a  certain  popularity,  especially  in  conuexion  with  other 
phosphates,  as  those  of  iron,  soda,  and  potassa;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  these  salts  in  our  food,  and  that  much  of  them  is  con- 
stantly thrown  off  from  the  system,  even  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  the  result 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  the  inference  seems  fair  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  phosphates  that  are  wanting,  as  the  due  power  to  make  use  of  them. 

Very  advantageous  impressions  may  often  be  made  in  scrofula  by  different 
kinds  of  bathing.  When  there  is  a  depressed  state  of  the  system,  and  yet 
vigour  enough  to  insure  reaction,  the  cold  bath,  employed  daily  or  lefis  fre- 
quently, will  often  prove  an  excellent  tonic.  Hence,  in  part,  the  virtue  of 
sea-bathing  already  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  saline  contents  of 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  chlorides  and  iodides,  are  additionally 
advantageous,  both  by  a  stimulant  action  on  the  skin,  and  an  alterative  action 
on  the  system.  Sea-bathing  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  cold  baths  impreg- 
nated with  these  salta  artificially.  When,  instead  of  reauiting  a  tonic  impres- 
sion, the  system  is  in  a  febrile  state  in  consequence  of  the  local  inflammation, 
the  warm  bath,  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  at  the  same  time  most  efficacious 
sedatives  that  can  be  employed,  should  be  substituted  for  the  cold-bath.  Sul- 
phur-baths have  been  useful  as  an  alterative  in  external  scrofula,  and  especially 
when  consisting  of  the  natural  sulphurous  waters,  such  as  those  of  the  springs 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  of  the  Blue-lick  springs  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
Avon  and  Sharon  springs  in  New  York.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
observed  that  persons  working  in  wool-factories  are  seldom  affected  with  scrofula 
and  phthisis,  and  aj^cribing  the  exemption  to  the  oil  with  which  their  skin 
comes  incessantly  into  contact,  proposes  the  external  use  of  oil  as  a  remedy 
and  prophylactic  in  these  affections. 

In  the  treatment  of  external  scrofula,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period,  when 
tonic  medicines  are  indicated,  those  of  the  mildest  character  should  in  general 
he  selected.  If,  as  often  happens,  there  should  be  some  excitement  of  the 
pulse,  gentle  purgation  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic, 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  often  proves 
nighly  advantageous  by  diminishing  the  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustaining  a  moderate  and  safe  revulsion  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the 
long  course  of  the  bowels.  Should  the  excitement  be  considerable,  and  the 
general  vigour  of  the  system  little  impaired,  a  combination  of  jalap  and  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  may  be  substituted  for  the  less  active  cathartic.  Under  this 
treatment,  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  the  decoction  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  the  patient  often  gains  instead  of  losing  flesh.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  period,  if  the  debility  is  considerable,  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  some  mild  laxative  which  is  without  the  property  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  intestinal  exhalation,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphur,  should  be 
prefcrrcMl.  It  is  to  the  last  stages,  when  the  system  has  become  much  ex- 
hausted, that  the  more  actively  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted. 
God-liver  oil  and  the  preparations  of  iodine  may  be  employed  at  any  stage, 
unless  the  system  bo  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  excitement. 

Local  /Z^er^MS.— For  reasons  already  given,  local  measures  should  always 
be  employed  with  caution.  When  inflammation  is  considerable  in  the  gland, 
and  especially  when  it  extends  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  leeches  and 
the  saturnine  %miio»iiiaoM  may  be  resorted  to.    In  the  more  indolent  states 
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of  the  tumour,  if  its  disperaion  be  considered  advisable,  lotions  or  oiotmeotA 
of  iodiDC,  or  the  iodide  of  pofasBiuin  or  of  lend;  mercurial  ointment^  oommoa 
ealt^  applied  ia  FolutioQ  or  in  the  form  of  cold  poultice;  atnmoni&e&l  lioitneoU; 
aad  plasters  of  ihe  stimulatiDg  gum-resioaj  a^  of  amzuouiac  and  galbaaoiHi 
ina)'  i>c  used  with  some  effect,  efcfpeciallj  if  applied  iu  llie  earlier  stagesy  before 
the  depositiou  of  tuberculous  nuitter.     When  suppuration  appears  inevi 
it  should  be  favoured  by  emcdlieot  poultices ;  and  the  abfi€e£6,  wbeu  f(jri 
ahould  be  opened  by  the  laocet.    Should  the  abscesa  degenerate  into  a  G9I1 
Bore,  the  sinuses  should  be  excited  by  stiuiulaLiug  injections,  or  disteodedi 
iponge-tent,  or  laid  cipen  by  the  knife.     When  ulcers  are  formed,  tbej  shoiil 
at  first  be  treated  with  inild  dressings.     If  indit^posed  to  heal,  they  may  be 
stimulated  by  resin  cerate,  the  ointment  of  red  oxide  or  subuitrate  of  UM^rcury 
more  or  less  diluted^  that  of  iodide  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  weak  nitriu  ai'id, 
and  other  similar  applications.     The  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  hna  also  been 
very  strongly  recommended.     When  the  ulcer  is  flabby,  and  disposed  to  form 
fungous  granulations,   chalk,  dried   alum^  nitrate  of   silver,  the  vegetable 
astriugents,  Peruvian  bark,  &c,,  may  be  resorted  to*     If  fetid  and  gangre* 
Dous,  cliloride  of  soda  or  lime,  creasote,  and  the  fermenting  poultice  are  suilabie 
applic^itions.    Should  acute  inflammation  supervene,  it  should  be  com^etod  bj 
emollient  poultices^    To  obviate  the  danger  ariaing  from  the  cure  of  tbe  local 
affection,  it  has  been  recommended  to  establish  a  steady  extemal  revubioo, 
by  means  of  setons  or  issues  in  the  arms  or  legs. 

Prophylactic  Treatment, — In  persons  known  or  strongly  suspeoted  to  haf« 
the  scrofulous  predisposition,  it  is  of  great  jraportanoe  to  prevent  the  develope-  - 
mcnt  of  the  disease  by  suitable  prophylactic  treatment.  The  meafiur^fl  ^I^H 
emplnycd  are  identical  with  those  already  mentioned  as  calculated  to  obfil^^l 
the  causes  of  the  di^^ease^  and  need  not  be  again  enumerated.  But  the  eare 
of  the  physician  should  extend  even  beyond  these.  When  a  ecrofubus  female 
is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  or  even  when  the  defect  lies  upon  the  aide  of  tha 
male  parent,  the  utmost  care  should  be  employed^  during  pregnancy,  to  keep 
ber  in  a  sound  state  of  health;  and  the  same  care  should  afterwards  be  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mother  positively  labour  under  the 
disease,  she  should  relinquish  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wet  nurse  the  nouri^b- 
nieot  of  the  infant.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  aad 
then  fed  with  milk,  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  portion  of  light  animal  food; 
and  these  should  be  commenced  with,  even  before  the  breast  has  been  reliii* 
quisbed.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  child,  who  nhould 
lie  kept  perfectly  clean,  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air,  and  early  aocuatotoed 
to  active  exercise.  The  mental  precocity,  which  is  a  not  unfrequentattandttiil 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repreaaed  than  encouraged.  Tb« 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should  engage  the  solicitude  of  the 
parent;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice  of  an  oecupation,  the  atten* 
tion  should  be  direot^  to  one,  which  would  lead  aeooaaarily  to  frcqueal  or 
habitual  exercise  in  the  opea  air. 


Article  IK 


DISEASE  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 

These  glands,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  are  seated  about  tbo  bifuv 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchial  ram ifi cations,  whiob  they  aoeoinpttiyi 
some  distance  into  the  pulmonary  tisnue.  It  should  be  r^ollaottd  '' 
though  reddish  in  early  lifei  and  aftorwanb  grayidbi  they  ulLunalttlj 
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assame  a  black  colour,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  disease. 
The  absorbents  of  the  lungs  pass  through  them;  and  the  change  in  their 
colour  corresponds  with  a  similar  change  that  takes  place,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  lungs  themselves. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  all  the  diseases  which  affect  the  same 
structure  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion, acute  or  chronic,  may  become  scrofulous  or  tuberculated,  and  may  be 
the  seat  of  cancerous  growths.  Bat  their  diseases  generally  offer  no  signs 
by  which  they  can  be  certainly  recognized  during  life,  and  are  often  first 
revealed  by  dissection.  The  glands  may  be  considerably  swollen,  and  indeed 
sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitude,  without  producing  any  material  embar- 
rassment of  respiration.  Even  when  pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  do 
not  always  occasion  difficulty  of  breathing,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  their  encroachments  take  place.  Another  circum- 
stance which  preventa  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  the  very  frequent  coexistence 
of  other  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  completely  mask  those  of  the  glan- 
dular affection.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tumours  do  produce  dyspnoea  by 
compressing  the  windpipe  or  bronchia,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Carswell,  even 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation,  by  diminishing  the  caliber  of 
the  great  blood-vessels.  Andral  relates  a  case  in  which  he  ascribed  great 
feebleness  of  respiration,  observed  upon  one  side  of  the  chest,  without  the 
loss  of  sonorousness  on  percussion,  to  the  probable  compression  of  one  of  the 
principal  bronchia  by  a  mass  of  tuberculated  glands.  {Climque  Midicnhy  iv. 
250.)  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has  seen  tumours  of  these  glands  ^'  push- 
ing out  the  sternum  or  the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  causing  dulness  at  those 
parts,  and  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  lung  further  down.''  (^LecL  on 
the  PhysioL  and  Dis.  of  the  Chest.)  When  there  is  cough  and  more  or  less 
dyspnoea,  together  with  dulness  upon  percussion  in  the  interclavicular  space, 
or  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae;  when  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and 
the  neighbouring  ribs  are  unnaturally  prominent ;  and  when,  along  with  these 
symptoms,  is  an  absence  of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  or  other  known  organic 
disease  of  the  chest,  the  existence  of  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  may 
be  reasonably  suspected,  especially  if  the  patient  be  very  young.  But,  even 
ahould  there  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  enlargement,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection ; 
and  any  inference  upon  this  point  must  be  more  or  leas  conjectural.  The 
few  remarks  which  follow  will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  inflammation  and 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands;  as  other  affections  are  so  uncertain,  that 
nothing  could  be  profitably  said  in  relation  to  them. 

Inflammatton  of  the  Bronchial  Glands. 

This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  ia  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of 
oases,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  At 
least,  in  those  post-mortem  examinations  in  which  the  glands  were  found  in- 
flamed, Andral  states  |hat  he  generally  observed  redness  of  that  membrane. 
Indeed,  such  a  result  is  in  ac(^ance  with  the  general  fact,  that  irritation 
is  apt  to  be  propagated  to  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics  running  from  the  part  affiected.  But  the  disease  does  not 
always  arise  from  this  cause.  It  is  sometimes  original,  advancing  even  to 
suppuration,  with  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchia, 
without  any  evidence  of  preceding  or  attending  bronchitis. 

Should  a  case  occur,  presenting  pain  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  ster- 
num, or  deep  in  the  cheat  towards  the  oorresponding  portion  of  the  spine, 
together  with  the  symptoma  before  mentioned  as  indicative  of  enlargement 
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of  the  pjlands;  should  there  also  he  fever,  cough,  nnd  expeetoration  of  puru- 
lent matter,  followed  hy  a  disjippesirance  of  the  pyniptomB,  without  the  evi- 
dences of  iofljJtiituatirm  in  any  other  part  of  the  che!*t,  and  without  the  pwu- 
littr  si|rns  of  a  alruinous  stale  of  sy&tem,  there  wouhl^be  reason  to  §iipp0i9 
that  the  disease  had  coD5i9tc^d  in  acute  indammation  of  the  broDchial  glaodi* 
A  moderate  degree  and  longer  duration  of  thef;e  symptom 3,  wilb  th<>  mu 

termination  in  soppuration  and  recovery,  would  mark  a  chronic  affiK^tioo  ( 

the  same  kind.  Should  the  same  Bymptoms  he  presented,  with  the  exception 
of  the  purulent  di&charge,  and  should  they  yield  to  the  ordinary  atitiphliv 
gistic  treatment,  there  would  be  grounds  for  believing  that  inflamuiatioD  had 
existed,  and  terminated  in  resolution. 

The  affect  ion  h  more  common  in  children  than  in  adult«;  audit  is  not 
impossible  that  soiiie  of  those  rapes,  not  very  unfrequent  iu  infanta*  in 
■which  pain  and  oppression  of  che«t^  with  fever  of  longer  or  shorter  durattoQi 
have  been  followed  by  a  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  with  consequent  relief, 
nnd  which  have  been  considered  a  a  abscesses  in  the  tissue  of  the  Jungs,  niay 
have  in  fact  been  iiiBtHuces  of  iotlamed  bronchial  glands. 

The  treatment  of  ihig  disease,  when  supposed  to  exist,  should  be  eouducied 
on  the  genenil  principles  applicable  to  inflammation  wherever  9eiiled.  Ileple- 
tion,  general  and  loeai»  refrigemnt  cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  revulsion  by 
means  of  blisters  or  rubefacients,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  anodj-nes  to 
allay  cough,  and  ultiinattjly,  should  other  means  fail,  mercury,  or,  in  chronic 
cose8,  the  preparations  of  iodine  internally  and  externally,  would  he  the  pr^ 
per  remedies;  care  being  taken  to  adapt  them  in  degree  to  the  severity  of  tbt 
local  disease,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

StTofulotts  or  Tttberculous  Bronrhtul  Glands. 

In  phthisis,  the  bronchial  glands  are  often  iniamed  and  enlarged,  but  nol 
necessarily  tubcrcalatcd.  The  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammatioD  a»86- 
ciated  with  tubercles  gives  rise  to  a  sympathetic  inflammation  lo  these  glands, 
whkdi  niuy  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 
The  former  result  is  much  more  apt  to  take  plac«  iu  children  than  in  adulta 
In  iufunts  of  a  strumous  constitution,  whatever  provokes  inflammation  of  the 
absorbent  glaodj*  is  apt  to  awaken  in  them  the  scrofulous  action.  Thus,  while 
in  adults,  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  lungs,  may  be  ae* 
comptinied  with  common  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  with  which 
these  parts  respectively  communicate,  it  not  unfretjuently  happens  that,  iu 
infants  predisposed  to  scrofula,  common  enteric  or  bronchial  iuflnmmattofi 
gives  rise  to  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  same  structures.  Hence,  the  com- 
plaint of  which  we  arc  now  treating  is  incomparably  more  frequent  in  joung 
children  than  in  persons  nf  mature  age. 

The  disease  is  6o  frequently  associated  with  phthisis,  the  symptoms  of  whteli 
cover  and  CM^nceal  those  of  the  glandular  affection,  that  it  can  SGldotn  be  is* 
cognized  until  after  death,  (jccasionally,  however,  it  occurs  without  any 
prceedtng  or  simultaneous  developement  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs;  and,  even 
^heu  these  exist,  they  are  sometimes  much  smiiller  in  amount  thau  the 
tuberculous  deposit  in  the  glands,  and  cannot  be  considered  aa  the  doume  ol 
the  latter  aflfection.  When  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  enlarged  brcmehtal 
glands  are  observed,  with  little  or  do  pain  in  the  part,  with  occasional  fevw, 
cough,  and  dyspmBa,  which  have  come  on  gradually  and  persisted  for  a  coo- 
siderablc  time;  when  along  with  these  symptoms  are  marks  of  a  fler 
constitution!  such  as  swellings  of  the  oerrioal  glands,  occasjonal  epia 
spitting  of  blood,  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  i^e* ;  and  especially  wkea^ 
patient  ia  under  the  age  of  puberty ;  it  ta  reasonabie  to  gitspeot  lh«  ( 
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of  the  disease  in  question.  The  diagnosisi  however,  is  always  more  or  less 
uncertain. 

The  disease  is  various  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  rather  rapid,  but 
generally  slow,  and  occasionally  quite  stationary  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  tumours  now  iCnd  then  attain  a  very  great  magnitude,  filling  the  whole 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  protruding,  in  young  subjects,  the  bones  of  the 
thorax.  Pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  occasion  inflammation,  adhesion, 
and  ultimate  absorption  of  their  parietes,  thus  opening  a  way  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  softened  tuberculous  matter  they  contain  into  the  trachea  or 
its  branches.  In  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diseased  glands 
are  sometimes  ultimately  restored  to  health.  Occasionally  also  the  tubercu* 
lous  matter  deposited  in  them  appears  to  be  absorbed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  chalky  matter,  as  happens  in  certain  cases  of  pul- 
monary tubercles.  But  unfortunately  the  affection  is  so  often  complicated 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  tabes  mesenteries,  or  other  fatal  tuberculous 
disorder,  that  its  favourable  termination  can  seldom  have  any  considerable 
effect  upon  the  general  issue. 

The  complaint  has  been  found  on  dissection  in  every  stage  of  developement, 
including  mere  tumefaction  of  the  glands,  solid  tuberculous  deposit  in  their 
substance,  softening  of  this  tuberculous  matter,  absorption  in  various  degrees 
of  the  structure  of  the  air-passages,  openings  into  these  passages,  and  cavities 
resulting  from  the  evacuation  of  the  softened  matter.  The  glands,  moreover, 
have  been  observed  shrunken,  hardened,  and  chalky,  or  even  bony.  Andral 
states  that  he  never  met  with  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  from  this 
cause  in  adults;  while  the  chalky  deposition  was  most  frequent  in  middle  and 
advanced  life.  He  had  generally  observed  redness  or  other  marks  of  existing 
or  former  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  not  always. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  external  scrofula.  The  most  important  point 
is  to  obviate  the  tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system  by  measures  calculated 
to  support  the  general  health  and  strength,  without  producing  undue  excite- 
ment ;  for  the  danger  is  much  greater  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lungs,  than  from  that  already  existing  in  the  glands  themselves. 

Artick  r. 

DISEASE  OP  THE  MESENTERIC  GLANDS. 

Of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  abdomen,  the  mesenteric  are  most  frequently 
diseased;  after  these,  probably,  the  mesocolic,  and  next  the  lumbar;  but  all 
are  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  various  morbid  affections  to  which 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  are  incident  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  remarks 
which  follow,  though  directed  especially  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  are,  in 
great  measure,  applicable  also  to  the  others.  They  are  confined  to  the  simple 
inflammation,  and  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  glands. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mettateric  Glandt. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation  and  uloeration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  ileum.  Andral 
states  that,  whenever  he  had  found  the  intestines  exanthematous  or  ulcerated, 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  seriously  affected,  being  enlarged,  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  colour,  softened,  and  sometimes  charged  with  small  collections  of 
pus.     Those  were  most  disesiod  which  corresponded  with,Uie  most  diseased 
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I  portion  of  boweU  {Vlim  Med,^  L  600.)     Louis  found  -them  more  or  leas  « 

^  tered  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  in   all  inatanees  of  typhoid  feverj 

,  iphich  their  cooditioo  wa*  examined  after  deaJh.     Those  were  affected  wli 

corresponded  with  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  elliptical  patches  of  the  ilei 

and  the  changes  ohgerved  were  the  satoe  as  tliofe  above  mentioned.     In 

instance,  a  gland  was  completely  converted  into  pus,  which  was  retained  obR" 

I  ty  a  thin  sac,  and  nitist  have  been  effused  into  the  abdominal  cavity »  bid 

nth  been   postponed  for  a  few  days.  {Recherche s  aur  la  fftixiro-cnirriieJ) 

en  the  enteric  inBammalion  and  ulceration  which  attend  phthisis,  not  uBp 

frequently  give  rise  to  coram  on  inflLiaimation  of  the  mesenteric  glands.    Tbifl^ 

Louis  states  that,  when  the  ghtnd;*  were  not  found  tubcrculaied  in  these  c&sny 

they  were  often  increased  in  size,  and  more  or  lesa  reddened.  {RecJierch^  mf 

la  phtht'ste.) 

That  they  are  also  subject  to  ordinary  chronic  inflammation  may  be  inieml 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  cases  of  tabes  me&enterica,  they  are  sometimed  obnenred, 
upon  dissection,  to  be  enlarged,  eompaet,  and  hardened,  though  lews  indurate 
than  in  scirrhus,  and  without  tuberculous  deposit.  (Guersent,  Ditf,  lir  JUM, 
vi.  439.)  It  appears  that  any  inflammation  existing  in  the  bowels  is  liable 
to  be  propagated  to  these  glands,  through  the  lactcals  by  which  the  twopirti 
are  connected.  It  is  pos.«iible,  also,  that  they  may  be  originally  inflamed; 
but  little  seems  to  be  known  upon  the  subject.  Either  the  alTectaoii  is  feij 
rare^  or  so  mild  as  seldom  to  lead  to  serious  results. 

The  diagnosis  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  ' 
uncertain.  The  disease  may  he  inferred  to  exist,  should  a  patient,  witbd 
i.ny  scrofulous  symptoms,  complain  of  pain,  increased  by  strong  pressure,  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  towards  the  right  iliao  region,  and  tt 
the  same  time  one  or  more  roundish  tumours  be  felt  in  the  ssimc  part,  by 
means  of  a  very  careful  examination.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
depth  of  the  mesentery,  the  want  of  cnnj^iderablc  magnitude  in  the  tumoii 
and  the  frequently  swollen  state  of  the  abdomen,  this  could  very  seld 
happen.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  towards  resolution,  or, 
if  sappuration  commences,  the  pus  is  generally  absorbed.  The  only  danger 
to  be  apprehended  is,  that  an  ab.?ces8  may  form,  and  open  into  the  perttnoed 
cavity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  event  has  sometimes  occurred. 
But,  more  frequenliy,  the  pus  would  probably  find  a  safer  outlet  into  t^ 
bowel  by  means  of  adhesion  and  ulcerative  absorption.  Where  the  diag 
is  so  vague  J  little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment.  Fortunately,  the  me 
calculated  to  relieve  the  enteritis  in  which  the  affection  generally  origin 
will  be  all  that  will  be  re<{uired. 

Scro/uhui  or  Tnhercuhug  DUeaie  of  the  MeMnteric  Gland*. —  Tahc^  Jl^acm> 

tcru'a. — Scrofula  Mc^cnferica. — Atrophia  Menentcrica. 

This  disease  is  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  having  been  observed  in 
foetus  of  six  or  seven  monthsjand  in  old  age;  but  it  is  most  common  in  ch 
bood.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  occur  between  the  age-s  of  ^ 
and  ten  years.  The  complaint  is  not  common  in  this  country,  at  leasl  aa  a 
distinct  affection.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Europe*  Guersent  states  tUat,  ia 
the  Ifopital  deg  En  fans  at  Paris,  where  no  one  is  admitted  under  one  year, 
or  over  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  mesenteric  casee  t*i  '  '  le 
number  of  deaths,  may  be  for  boys  five  or  six,  for  girls  from  six  t  yet 

cent.  {Dkt.  de  Mid.,  vi.  430.)  But  this  was  under  circumstances,  botti  ai 
regards  age  and  eituation,  most  favourable  to  the  disease.  Bayle  gitraa  Um 
general  proportion  at  scarcely  four  in  the  hundred.  {Hid.} 

The  disease  is  aasooiated^  in  the  great  majority  of  caaesj  witk  othat 
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of  the  tubercalous  diathesis,  which  are  oflben  much  more  serious  thnn  itself, 
aod  not  unfreqaently  completely  mask  its  symptoms,  so  that  it  is  iirst  dis- 
covered upon  dissection.  Louis  found  the  mesenteric  glands  more  or  less 
tuberculatcd  in  twenty-three,  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  {Recherches  $ur  la  phthuie.)  Chronic  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels,  so  common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  complaint,  are 
Tery  frequent  complications  of  the  mesenteric  affection ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
associated  also  with  tuberculous  peritonitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  scrofuioas 
disease  of  the  spine,  rickets,  tuberculatcd  bronchial  glands,  and  various  other 
forms  of  scrofula.  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  either  altogether  second^iry, 
or  at  most  of  little  comparative  importance.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  appears  to  expend  itself  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  upon 
the  mesenteric  glands,  in  which  case  the  disease  may  be  distinct  and  pro- 
minent. 

SymptojM, — ^The  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  a  case  pf  tabes  mcsen- 
terica,  are  very  ambiguous.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  number  belong  to 
the  associated  diseases,  and  comparatively  few  to  the  proper  affection  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Nevertheless,  as  they  actually  occur  in  this  association, 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  presented  in  one  view.  The  following 
are  those  usually  enumerated.  The  appetite  is  irreguhtr,  sometimes  feeble, 
and  sometimes  voriicious  or  perverted.  Occasionally  there  is  vomiting  of 
glairy  matter.  The  bowels  are  either  costive,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea;  and 
die  discharges  are  usually  unhealthy,  being  mucous,  bloody,  or  otherwise  dis- 
coloured, and  sometimes  of  a  clayey  or  chalky  appearance.  There  is  frequent 
abdominal  pain,  which  is  sometimes  acute  and  colicky,  sometimes  dull  and 
continuous,  and  is  usually  increased  by  pressure.  But  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  and  the  one  generally  regarded  as  most  characteristic, 
is  tumefaction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation,  evinced 
especially  in  the  extremities.  The  features  are  also  shrunken,  the  surface 
pale,  and  the  strength  greatly  depressed.  A  livid  appearance  may  sometimes 
be  obnerved  beneath  or  around  the  eyes.  The  secretions  are  often  perverted; 
the  breath  being  offensive,  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  sour  or  otherwise 
disagreeable,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  of  a  whitish  or  milky  colour.  Tho 
child  is  usually  dull  and  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  pulse  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  accelerated,  especially  towards  evening,  when  there  is  often  an 
accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  followed  by  perspiration  early  in  the 
morning.  Cough  is  a  frequent  symptom.  At  length  hectic  fever  sets  in, 
the  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  effusion  begins  to  appear  in  the  extremities, 
and  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  is  cut  off 
by  the  supervention  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

But  none  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  mesenteric  disease,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  proceed  from 
other  causes.  The  deranged  appetite,  vomiting,  irregular  alvine  evacuations, 
and  abdominal  pains,  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  enteritis  or  intestinal 
ulceration,  which  are  often  present.  The  chalky  stools,  instead  of  consisting, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  of  the  ohyle  which  b  evacuated  because  unable  to 
pass  through  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  are  probably  in  general  ascribable 
to  a  suspension  or  perveraioQ  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  milky  urine  to 
an  excess  of  earthy  phosphates.  The  swelling  of  the  abdomen  may  depend 
on  derangement  of  bowels,  or  ohronio  peritonitis,  and  probably  does  in  gene- 
ral depend  mainly  on  the  first-mentioned  cause.  The  emaciation,  paleness, 
hectic,  &c.,  are  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, scattered  over  various  pftrts  of  the  system.  The  whole  series  of  symp- 
toms may  exist  without  dianae  of  the  meaenterio  glands. 
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'  >Nor  18  tBis  complaint,  wheirit  does  occur,  necessurilj  atteinied  with  any  of 
the  eniinieruted  syntptoms.  The  mesenteric  glands  occasionaUj  become  tuber- 
culateil^  swell  larfrely,  and  advance  even  to  the  stage  of  raatli ration,  witliout 
perceptibly  deranging  the  health;  and  the  exiateocc  of  the  fJisease  h  first 
revealed  by  dissection,  after  death  from  some  other  cause.  Strikinr;:  ca^s  af 
this  kind  are  rccnrded  by  Buyle  and  Morgagoi.  1q  ooe  of  these  ca^ie*!*,  tbc 
patient  is  represented  as  having  been  very  fat^  ^bowing  that  the  chyle  hnds 
aocesB  iota  the  circulation,  notwitbRlanding  the  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  emaciation  bus  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  non-absorption  of 
flie  chyle,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lactealis;  but  the  existenep  of 
ca^es  Hucb  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  iteker^  a  Oennan 
anatomist,  was  always  able  to  inject  the  diseased  glands  with  merfury, 
their  absorbents  being  ffuite  permeable  (^^r,  of  Pract,  Med.^  Lond.  1835,  jr. 
149),  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  explanation.  There  is,  in  most  ciiAeiy 
abundant  cause  for  the  loss  of  flesh  in  the  coexistence  of  tuberculous  dijt«a§e 
in  various  organs,  and  tlie  e3[hansting  irritation  of  system  which  this  occa- 
sions. In  those  instances  of  tabes  mesentcrica  in  which  no  symptoma  iff 
exhibited  during  life^  the  result  is  lo  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  inflaiDfipi- 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  ghmds,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  which,  in  adifi 
cases,  always  attends  the  tuberculous  deposit.  There  is  reason  tn  beli«rft 
that,  in  some  of  these  instiiuces,  the  disease  may  run  its  whol  to 

health    again,  undiscovered;    the   tuberculous  matter   being    at-  frer 

matumtion.  But,  when  of  considerable  extent,  it  probably  soonor  <tr  iaier 
becomes  active^  firom  the  necessity  of  infiummation  and  ulceration  to  the 
escape  of  the  foreign  matter. 

In  many  cases,  inflammation  of  the  glands  attends  the  dtscane  fiviro  it« } 
conimencement,  either  preceding  the  tubercles  or  excited  by  theiir,  and 
unfirequently  involving  also  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bowel  or ' 
D6um>     There  may,  at  the  same  time,  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  of  the  ' 
plic4itions  before  alluded  to;  and  the  symptoms  will  vary  with  the 
and  nature  of  tbc  associated  affwUions.     The  whole  train  of  phenomena  ab 
enumerated  may  be  presented,  or  those  only  which  indicate  either   ent 
peritoneal,  or  pectoral  di sense,  besides  the  mesenteric,  according  as  ooo  of 
another  of  these  complications  may  exist. 

But  what  are  the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  affection  of  the  meflen- 
tery  itself,  and  which  may  serve  to  point  it  out,  whether  isolated  or  connected 
with  others?  These  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  because  dtssection  reiy 
seldom  afibrds  the  means  of  verifying  the  inferences  drawn  during  life;  fatal 
cases  being  almost  always  greatly  complicated.  Conjectundly,  however,  tlw; 
following  may  be  stated  as  characteristic  symptoms;  viz.,  a  steady  dull  pain 
in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to  the  back,  and  inclining  towmrdi 
the  right  iliac  region;  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  either  backward  fTxnn 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  forward  from  the  lumbar  rt-gion;  the 
increase  of  the  pain  by  sudden  jars  of  the  frame,  as  by  coughing,  soe«»iQg, 
jumping,  &c.;  and,  finally,  its  perseverance  for  months  or  even  yeara,  with 
remission  in  summer  and  exacerbation  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Braiifei 
these,  a  general  acceleration  of  pulae,  occasional  fever,  especially  towarths  ct 
ing,  loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  and  various  sympathetic  derangemenla  of  * 
neighbouring  organs,  such  as  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  nausea  and  votniU^^ 
disordered  hepatic  secretion,  &c.,  might  bo  reasonably  expected.  The  preesar^ 
of  the  enlarged  glands,  moreover,  sometimes  occasions  derangenaent  tn  iW 
functions  of  the  contiguous  viscera.  Thus,  according  to  Andral,  by  compro^ 
ing  the  pylorus,  they  have  simulated  scirrbus  of  this  passjige,  and,  by  offend 
in  a  like  manner  upon  the  biliary  ducts^  have  induced  jauadico*     Btttif 
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only  uDeqiii vocal  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  actual  disooveiy,  bj  the  touch,  of 
hanl  rouDclishy  or  knobbed  tumonrs  in  the  r^on  of  the  mesentery.  It  not 
nnfrequentlj  happens  that  the  glands  become  so  much  enlarged,  especially  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  complaint,  as  to  be  readily  felt  upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination. When  this  evidence  is  joined  to  that  of  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  exhibits  signs  of  a  scrofulous 
constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Hardened 
feces  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  gkinds ;  but  there  can  be  little 
danger  of  such  an  error,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  feculent  accumulations  of 
this  kind  arc  confined  to  the  large  intestines,  and  must  occupy  a  seat  different 
from  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  progress  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  very  generally  slow,  often  lasting  for 
years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  not  unfrequently  terminates  favour- 
ably, when  not  complicated  with  other  incurable  affections.  In  fact,  in  almost 
all  fatal  cases,  death  is  owing  much  less  to  the  disease  of  the  mesentery  than 
to  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  peritonitis,  tuberculous  hydrocephalus, 
intestinal  ulceration,  or  spinal  disease,  acting  severally  or  in  a  greater  or  lees 
degree  conjointly.  When  death  results  directly  from  the  diseased  glands,  it 
must  generally  be  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  their  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  tumours,  and  the  escape  of  their  tuberculous  and  puruloid  matter.  Cases 
have  occurr^  in  which  adhesion  to  the  abdominal  parietes  was  established, 
and  the  matter  discharged  externally  by  means  of  ulceration  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  by  the  same  process,  it  sometimes  escapes  into  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  evacuated  per  anum.  In  either  of  these  events, 
recovery  may  take  place. 

Anatomical  Characters.'-^ln  most  oases,  the  glands  are,  in  the  early  stages, 
red,  swollen,  and  somewhat  hardened ;  but  sometimes  they  are  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  iuflummation,  and  even  paler  than  in  health.  The  tuberculous 
matter  exists  in  roundish  or  irregular  granules,  which  are  often  more  or  less 
aggregated,  or  in  small  flat  plates  or  layers ;  and  may  be  deposited  either  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  immediately  exterior  to  it,  beneath  its  peritoneal 
covering.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  found  in  the  latter  position  in  those  cases 
which  are  unattended  with  inflammation.  The  substance  of  the  gland,  pressed 
upon  by  the  increasing  tubercles,  is  either  absorbed,  or  forced  within  smaller 
limits,  and  sometimes  quite  disappears;  the  gknds  being  transformed  into 
masses  of  tuberculous  matter.  These  are  isolated  or  connected,  and  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or,  aeoording  to  Portal,  even 
the  head  of  an  infant.  Sometimes  the  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in 
layers  between  the  laminsd  of  the  mesentery.  This  matter  is  generally  from 
the  first  dull  white  or  yellowish,  and  is  very  seldom  of  that  gray  colour  and 
transparency,  which  often  characterize  the  commencement  of  pulmonary 
tubercles.  It  undergoes  the  various  stages  of  softening  to  which  similw 
deposits  are  liable  elsewhere,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  a  sero* puruloid 
liquid,  with  curdy  flukes  intermingled.  But  this  condition  of  the  glands  it 
not  often  observed  ufM>n  dissection  ;  as  death  generally  occurs  from  other  dis- 
eases before  the  period  of  complete  maturation.  Occasionally,  glands  are 
f(»und  filled  with  a  calcareous  or  gypseous  matter,  which  has  probably  taken 
the  place  of  the  tubi'rculous ;  and,  in  some  instances,  this  matter  has  been 
observed  surrounded  by  a  bony  shell. 

In  relation  to  contiguous  structures,  the  peritoneum  is  somedmes  perfectly 
sound,  sometimes  inflamed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  small  tubercles 
between  it  and  the  subjacent  celluUr  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels  may  also  be  either  ioandy  or  variously  diaeased.    Sopaotimes  it  ia  red- 
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dened,  especially  aboat  the  ceecal  extremity  of  the  il 
ulcerated;  the  ulcers  being  small  or  laj'ge,  superficial 
stages  of  progress.     Not  UDfrequeutly  the  omenta  a 
tuberculated,  and  the  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  i 

GauKS, — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  essential! 
external  scrofula.  The  strumous  diathesis  necessary  U 
be  inherited,  or  may  be  the  result  of  various  agencies  \ 
vigour  of  the  system  and  impoverish  the  blood.  (See 
of  mothers  or  nurses,  themselves  scrofulous  in  fact,  o 
tendencies,  is  said  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  As  ii 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  predisposition  are  of  I 
their  long-continued  action,  to  bring  on  the  complaint; 
frequently  hastened  by  exciting  causes,  and  especiall; 
inflame  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  exai 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  are  among  these  causes, 
be  considered  the  cure  of  external  scrofula  by  local  i 
modify  the  general  tendencies  of  the  system.  Fron 
causes,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  must  \h 
the  poor,  and  very  apt  to  prevail  in  large  hospitals  \ 
and  such  is  really  the  case.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
affluent  or  comfortable  circumstances. 

Treatment — Of  the  treatment  very  little  need  be  sai 
oal,  so  far  as  regards  constitutional  measures,  with  thai 
the  head  of  external  scrofula.  Any  modifications  tha 
aary  would  have  reference  generally  to  the  state  of  tl 
which  are  more  frequently  disordered  in  this  form  o 
which  attacks  the  external  glands.  Few  causes  are  pi 
in  awakening  the  scrofulous  predisposition  in  the  met 
testinal  irritation  or  inflammation,  and  a  torpid  oondit 
rise  to  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  circle.  Hence 
attending  to  the  condition  of  these  parts.  Constipati 
acid  or  other  irritating  contents  of  the  bowels  should  be 
vitiated  secretion  should  be  corrected,  and  the  liver 
increased  action.  These  various  indications  may  be  x 
doses  of  calomel,  daily,  every  oCher  day,  or  at  longer 
alternated  with  mild  cathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  cast< 
of  the  purgative  salts  ;  and  aided  by  mild  tonics  and 
for  by  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  To  correct 
acids  may  be  conjoined  with  the  tonics  and  cathartic 
ferred  which  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  circumstt 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  ii 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  1 
carbonates  or  bicarbonates,  when  neither  laxatives  nor 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  should  positive  signs  oi 
inflammation  exist,  recourse  should  be  had  to  antiphlo 
tioned  to  the  strength  of  the  system,  and  to  the  violent 
General  bleeding,  however,  will  seldom  be  admissible, 
frequently,  will,  under  these  tmrcumstances,  be  found 
to  the  other  measures. 

Another  point  of  treatment  in  which  this  affectioo 
external  scrofula,  is  the  greater  attention  which  the 
In  tabes  mesenterica,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
the  maturation  of  the  tumours,  and  to  favour  the  abi 
lous  matter.    Especial  oaie  should,  therefore,  be  tak< 
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inflammation  of  the  glands,  which  aooelerates  the  iharok  of  the  inberonloos 
affection,  if  it  do  not  call  it  into  action.  When  signs  of  such  a  condition 
exist,  leeches  or  cnps  shoald  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  if  ^e  strength  of  the 
patient  permit,  and  these  shoald  be  aided  by  fomentations,  emollient  cata- 
pUisms,  and  blisters.  In  purely  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  gentle  and  long 
continued  fiictibn  over  the  abdomen,  mbe&cient  liniments,  stimulating  plas- 
ters, or  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  will  be  preferable.  To 
promote  absorption  of  the  tumours,  nothing  will  be  found  so  efficient  as  the 
free  application  of  ointment  of  iodine  to  the  belly,  persevered  in  for  a  eoB^-; 
siderable  time.  Great  advantage  may  also  ensue  from  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  in  doses  as  large  as  the  system  of  the  patient  will  sup- 
port. This  remedy  is  preferable  to  mercury,  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  iodine  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  rather  tends  to  support  the  vital  ac- 
tions than  otherwise,  this  remedy,  though  it  may  correct  existing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  glands,  if  pushed  to  salivation,  leaves  a  condition  of  debility 
behind  it  highly  fiivourable  to  the  increase  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and 
consequently  to.  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter.  The  use  of  mercury 
should  be  restricted  to  its  purgative  action,  and  its  alterative  influence  on  the 
functions,  especially  that  of  the  liver. 

For  whatever  else  is  requisite  in  the  curative,  palliative,  or  prophylactic 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  external 
scrofula.  (Seepaffe  789.)  In  its  earlier  stages,  much  may  be  expected  from 
appropriate  treatment ;  audy  even  when  the  glands  have  become  so  much  en- 
larged as  to  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair.  Ooe  cause,  probably,  of  the  frequent  failures  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  those  affected  arc  often  such  as  prevent  the  employment  of  mea- 
sures best  calculated  to  obviate  the  diathesis,  such  as  exercise,  fresh  air, 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  whatever  tends  to  cheer  the  mind,  and 
invigorate  the  bodily  functions.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  suppu- 
ration; and  hectic  fever,  with  emaciation,  night  sweats,  and  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  has  set  in,  little  else  can  be  expected  from  remedies  than  simple 
palliation. 


SECTION  III. 

DI8SA8S8  or  THE  BE8PJRAT0RT  ORGANS. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  oonsideratioib  of  the  individual  diseases  of 
these  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  means  of  diag- 
nosis, which,  being  applicable  to  many  of  the  affections  in  common,  cannot 
be  appropriately  treated  of  in  connexion  with  any  one  of  them  exclusively. 
These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  auscultation,  percussion,  inspec- 
tion, manual  applipadon,  and  measurement,  which  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

AuKuUaiian. 

By  this  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  meant  the  act  of  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ear  applied  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  instrument  denomi- 
nated the  stethoscope.  The  proper  methods  of  practising  auscultation  are 
sufficiently  explained  elsewhere.  (See  page  204.)  It  is  here  to  be  considered 
only  in  its  application  to  resjnntory  complaints. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obtanre,  preliminarily,  that  the  sonnda  heard  in  aus- 
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enltatioD,  or  developed  in  penmssion,  vary  in  qiudi 
independently  of  those  differences  which  depend  on  < 
Bj  the  quality  of  sound  is  meant  its  peculiar  character, 
distinguished  from  all  other  sounds,  however  simili 
other  properties  referred  to.  IntendUf  has  reference  t 
pitch  to  that  of  elevation.  Differences  in  these  respe 
significance  in  diagnosis. 

In  employing  this  method  of  diagnosis,  it  is  ofte: 
.'tlie  eldest  in  different  stages,  and  states  of  respirati< 
.are  materially  modified  in  these  varying  conditions;  a 
.is  evolved  in  one  condition  which  might  not  he  hea 
"be  heard  so  imperfectly  as  to  lead  to  incorrect  inferen 
should  be  first  examined  while  breathing  in  the  ordin 
afterwards  be  directed  to  breathe  quickly  or  forcibly, 
or  to  exhaust  his  lungs  more  or  less  completely,  to  h( 
after  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  in  fine  to  make  ai 
the  respiratory  act,  which  may  be  thought  capable  ( 
cise  materials  for  judgment.  As  the  sounds  produce 
vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  so  that  what  w 
might  be  quite  normal  in  another,  it  is  proper  to  c 
with  himself;  in  other  words,  to  examine  the  chest  i 
especially  to  examine  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  at  coi 
to  detect  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  them, 
results  decidedly  different  from  the  other,  allowance  I 
few  natural  diversities,  the  existence  of  disease  may  I 
probable. 

The  sounds  connected  with  the  function  of  respiral 
jects  of  this  process,  are,  finty  those  directly  resultii 
expiration,  and  Kcondly,  those  of  the  voice,  including 

1.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  two  distinct 
auscultation ;  one  called  the  veitirular,  because  supp 
passage  of  air  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  tb< 
cells ;  the  other  bronchial  or  ttibalj  because  generatec 
and  probably  caused  by  the  air  impinging  upon  theii 
through  them. 

The  vesicular  soundy  sometimes  designated  as  the 
heard  over  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  propei 
comes  into  contact  with  its  walls.  It  is  produced  dui 
suits  probably  in  part  from  the  vibrations  occasioned 
cells  by  the  impulse  of  the  air,  and  in  part  from  tfa 
themselves.  During  expiration,  though  of  the  same 
very  faint,  and  sometimes  scarcely  if  at  all  percept 
the  circumstance,  that  the  motion  of  the  air  now  com 
is  at  first  too  feeble  to  give  rise  to  other  than  verj 
tween  the  murmur  of  inspiration  and  that  of  expiratio 
too  short  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  two  may  practica 
tinnous.  In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sound,  i 
mur,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sighing  of  a  gei 
leaves,  but  is  best  appreciated  by  applying  the  ear  t 
chest,  where  it  exists  in  greatest  purity.  It  does .  i 
corresponding  points  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  thora 
lateral  and  lower  portions,  where  the  bronchial  tubei 
varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  perfect  heal 
intensity  by  whatever  increases  the  rapidity  and  for 
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• 
proloDgcd  by  a  full  breath.  ThuSy  when  natarally  feeble^  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceived with  difficulty^  it  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  directing  the  patient  to 
breathe  rapidly,  or  to  cough ;  the  inspiration  which  follows  the  latter  act  being 
usually  quick  and  forcible.  Its  intensity  varies  much  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  proportionate,  in  some  decree,  to  the  amplitude  of  the  chest,  and  the 
thinness  of  its  walls.  Hence,  the  sound  is  usually  more  distinct  in  thin  and 
lank  persons,  than  in  those  who  are  fat  or  muscular.  It  is  above  the  general 
average  in  hysterical  women,  and  men  of  excitable  nervous  constitution,  in 
consequence  of  their  rapid  breathing.  In  women  the  sound  is  usually  louder 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  much  more  so  than  in  adults.  Hence,  the  re- 
spiration is  said  to  be  puerile^  wherever  met  with,  when  the  vesicular  murmur 
is  very  loud.  In  old  ago,  the  sound  becomes  much  weaker,  while  its  dura- 
tion, which  is  diminished  during  inspiration,  is  increased  in  expiration. 
Hence,  breathing  of  this  kind  is  called  9eniU,  But  sometimes,  also,  even 
when  all  circumstances  are  apparently  similar,  the  respiratory  murmur  may 
vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  being  loud  in  soQie  and  very  feeble  in 
others,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  When,  in  the  same  person,  the  sound 
is  much  weaker  on  one  side  than  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side, 
or  when  two  points  on  the  ^ame  side  materially  differ  in  this  respect,  ^here  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  disease. 

The  bronchial  or  tubal  sound  has  a  blowing  character,  such  as  may  be 
produced,  out  of  the  body,  by  causing  air  to  pass  quickly  through  a  tube.  It 
18  harsher  than  the  vesicular,  and  quite  distinct  from  it.  The  part  at  which 
it  may  be  heard  in  its  greatest  intensity  is  over  the  trachea,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation it  is  sometimes  called  tracheal;  but  this  differs  only  in  degree  from  the 
Bound  yielded  by  the  bronchia,  and  therefore  scarcely  merits  a  distinct  name. 
It  is  perceived,  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  over  the  bronchia  where  they 
enter  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and,  from  that  point,  gradually  diminishes,  as  the 
tubes  ramify  and  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  pulmonary  structure,  until  it 
is  at  length  entirely  lost.  It  is  heard  characteristically  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  sternum,  and  may  be  distinguished  for  some  distance  upon  each  side,  under 
the  clavicle  anteriorly,  and  between  the  scapulas  posteriorly.  It  is  more  dis- 
tinct, both  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the 
greater  caliber  of  the  tube  proceeding  to  the  right  lung.  That  it  cannot  be 
heard  over  the  whole  chest,  is  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  soft  spongy 
Btruoture  of  the  lungs,  which  deadens  the  sound,  so  that  it  is  inaudible  unless 
the  tube  is  large,  or  very  near  the  surface.  The  bronchial  sound  differs  strik- 
ingly from  the  vesicular  in  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  nearly  as  loud  and 
long  continued  in  expiration  as  in  inspiration,  and  that  instead  of  being  nearly 
continuous  in  these  two  acts,  it  suffers  a  distinct  interruption  between  them. 
The  reason  of  these  differences  is  obvious.  In  any  given  space  from  which 
the  bronchial  sound  can  reach  the  ear,  the  entering  and  returning  currents, 
being  of  about  equal  velocity,  and  acting  through  an  equal  extent  of  tube, 
produce  about  an  eaual  amount  of  vibratory  movement  and  consequently  of 
sound,  both  as  regards  intensity  and  duration ;  while,  as  the  entering  column 
ia  arrested  before  the  returning  movement  commences  in  the  cells,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  certain  time  must  elapse,  after  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  inspiration, 
before  the  impuhie  which  produces  that  of  expiration  can  reach  the  part.  Both 
of  these  circumstances  are  wanting  at  the  point  at  which  the  current  of  air 
begins  to  return,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  place  in  which  the  vesicular  sound 
is  generated.  In  parts  of  the  chest  in  which  the  vesicular  structure  of  the 
lungs  exists,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  is  still  audible,  the  two  sounds 
are  sometimes  so  commingled  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished,  and  the 
kind  of  rcitpiration  is  produced  which  has  been  called  rottyh,  harsh,  or  rude. 
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The  floands  of  the  chest  hitherto  treated  of  are  thoa 
They  shoald  be  well  studied  on  the  liviDg  49ubject,  in 
of  comparison  with  the  same  sounds  modified  by  di 
which  may  arise  from  morbid  states  of  the  chest. 

The  vesictdar  sound  is  liable  to  various  changes.  ] 
become  morbidly  loud  and  prolonged,  the  latter  alter 
especially  during  expiration.  Whatever  has  a  tendi 
pending,  or  destroying  the  respiratory  function  in  oi 
throw  an  increased  duty  upon  the  remainder,  will  be  lil 
in  the  latter  portion  more  intense.  Hence,  tight  ban 
part  of  the  chest  occasion  a  louder  vesicular  murmur  i 
effect  is  produced  by  obstructions  in  the  bronchial 
from  a  portion  of  the  lungs ;  by  consolidation  of  the  { 
compression  from  tumours,  effused  liquid  in  the  pleur 
causes;  and  even  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  so  con 
with  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Whatever,  too, 
bid  increase  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  respiration, 
sity,  other  things  being  eoual,  to  the  vesicular  munrn 
a  pathological  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  ma 
or  altogether  suppressed,  in  any  particular  part  of  tl 
complete  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
struction  exists  in  the  tubes  conveying  the  air,  or 
compression,  or  want  of  expansibility  of  the  cells  the 

Nor  is  a  mere  increase  or  diminution  of  intensity  tl 
this  murmur  is  liable.  It  is  occasionally  deranged  ii 
ence  to  its  duration  and  continuity.  Sometimes  it  is 
mencement  of  a  respiratory  movement,  but  becomes  i 
again,  though  audible  at  the  beginning,  it  ceases  b 
completed.  The  former  irregularity  may  be  ascribed 
is  capable  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  entrance  of  a 
lungs,  but  is  overcome  by  a  continuance  of  the  inspi 
bronchitis  partially  closing  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in 
ing  with  a  certain  but  not  irresistible  force  upon  tl 
some  obstacle  Which,  though  it  admits  a  certain  amou 
a  full  inspiration,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  certaii 
sion  of  the  air-cells  short  of  obliteration.  Sometimes 
being  thus  abbreviated  at  the  commencement  or  close 
ing,  coming  to  the  ear  in  successive  irregular  fragmei 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  which  renders  inspira 
its  continuity.  Still  another  irregularity  is  the  ocou 
readily  appreciable  interval  between  the  sounds  of  ini 
attributable  to  some  impediment  in  the  bronchial  iv 
ready  exit  of  the  air,  or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  i 
permanent  distension  of  the  air-cells,  as  in  emphysi 
also  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  agitation  of  the  patiei 
of  an  examination,  sometimes  induces  temporarily  a  coi 
passages,  in  which,  though  the  muscles  of  respiratioi 
enter  the  cells  freely,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  is  no 
inferences,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  always  ] 
examination  after  the  agitation  alluded  to  has  subside 

The  character  of  the  vesicular  sound  is  sometime 
has  before  been  stated  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  oh 
and  vesicular  sounds  are  both  heard  in  the  health] 
mingled,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  rough  or  i 
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frequently  occurs,  as  a  result  of  disease,  in  other  parts  of  the  chest.  It  usually 
depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which 
renders  it  a  hctter  conductor  of  sound,  without  an  obliteration  of  the  air-cells. 
.  The  bronchial  respiration  thus  becomes  audible,  and  modifies  the  Tesicular, 
which  may  cither  be  feeble  or  increased,  according  as  the  cells  are  more  or 
less  affected.  It  is  in  expiration  that  this  change  is  more  especially  observa- 
ble; the  expiratory  murmur  being  increased  in  intensity  and  duration,  and 
having  more  of  the  harsh  blowing  character  of  the  proper  bronchial  sound 
than  the  murmur  of  inspiration.  This  modification  of  the  pulmonary  sound 
is  often  of  considerable  value,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  incipient  tubercle,  pneu- 
monia, or  pleurisy. 

The  bronchial  found  also  is  liable  to  morbid  irregularities^  Very  fre- 
quently, in  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  heard  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  respiratory  murmur,  in  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  is  usually  quite  inau- 
dible. Under  these  circumstances,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  bronchial. 
The  sound  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  which  is  heard  in  health,  near 
the  root  of  the  lungs.  The  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  however, 
are  for  an  obvious  reason  lesd  distinct  from  each  other  and  more  continuous. 
The  bronchial  respiration  may  depend  upon  a  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  an  obliteration,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  air-cells.  The  air 
is  admitted  into  the  larger  tubes,  but  not  into  the  minute  ramifications,  or 
into  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  greater  solidity  of 
the  intermediate  structure,  that  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  blowing  sound  is  even  louder  than  over  the  trachea,  probably  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  surface  of  contact  with  the  air,  consequent  upon  the 
multiplication  of  the  tubes;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sound  made  by  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tubes,  that  also  of  the 
larger  tubes  is  brought  to  the  ear,  being  conveyed  downward  through  the 
ramifications,  and  thence  to  the  surface  through  the  solidified  lung.  The 
blowing  character  of  respiration  may  also  be  induced  by  dilatation  of  the 
tubes,  without  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  but  in  this  case  the 
Tesicular  murtnur  is  mixed  with  it.  The  strongest  effect  is  produced  by  dila- 
tation of  the  tubes,  existing  jointly  with  consolidation  of  the  tissue.  In  vio- 
lent dyspnoea,  the  bronchial  respiration  may  sometimes  be  heard  over  the 
whole  chest  without  any  change  of  structure. 

Bronchial  respiration  may  be  diffused  equably  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  lung,  and  proceed  apparently  from  a  great  number  of  smaller  tubes;  or  it 
may  be  limited^  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  tubes  only,  the  smaller  rami- 
fications being  filled  or  consolidated  along  with  the  air-celb.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  medium  being  denser,  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  sound,  which  is 
therefore  more  distinct,  louder,  and  of  a  metallic  character,  as  if  produced  in 
a  brass  pipe.  In  this  state,  the  respiration  may  be  called  tubal  or  tubular. 
Another  modification  is  the  cavernous  respiration,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
air  into  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  The  sound  is  hollow,  blowing,  metallic, 
circumscribed,  and  less  rapid  than  in  the  other  varieties.  When  the  cavity 
is  very  large,  with  dense  anH  firm  walls,  the  sound  is  still  more  metallic,  and 
resembles  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  glass  bottle.  The  respi- 
ration is  in  this  case  denominated  amphoric.  It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration 
and  expiratioq,  unless  the  opening  into  the  bronchia  be  very  small,  in  which 
case  the  expiration  is  not  distinctly  audible.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition 
that  the  amphoric  sound  may  become  sensible  through  strong  inspiration, 
when  not  heard  in  ordinary  breathing.  These  sounds  often  pass  into  each 
other  by  such  insensible  gradations  that  no  accurate  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them;  and  the  catemotu  re^nration  is  denied  by  Skoda  to  be  in  any 
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degree  distinct  from  the  bixincbiaL  It  is  certain  that  there  are  noue  of  the 
sounds,  except  the  amphoric,  which  may  not  be  produced  without  a  cnvttt 
cases  of  consolidation  of  tlie  pulmonary  tissue;  yet  it  is  no  less  certaitt  ll 
as  a  general  rule,  excavations  in  thti  lungs  do  f^ive  a  somewhat  modified 
meter  to  the  bronchial  sound,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  .*n 
eyidenco  of  a  cavity,  may,  ia  conjunction  with  other  not  more  oeriiim  atg 
render  its  existence  extremely  probable.  There  does  not,  therefore,  secui  1 
be  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning,  at  least  in  the  present  stute  of  our  J 
ledpe,  the  nomenclature  of  Laennec  in  ihia  respect. 

The  morbid  rounds  hitherto  treated  of  are  modi6catlons  of  those  of  he&ltj 
3 Jut  others  of  a  distinct  character  are  generated  by  di^ase,  and   are  big 
importiiut  as  signs.     These  are  called  raft^n  by  tbe  French,  rortrhi  by  Kngli 
authors.     I  prefer  the  former  word^  as  susceptible  of  belfig  adopted  into  ( 
language;  while  ronrhu»y  with  its  plural  roncht^  must  always  remain  forei{_ 
to  it.     These  rales  may  entirely  supersede  the  heabby  rounds  of  the  che«m 
may  more  or  less  mingle  with  and  ma^k  them.     They  result  from  the  pi 
of  nir  through  altered  tubes,  or  through  liquid  or  semi-liquid  matters 
taioed  in  them,  or  from  the  friction  of  contiguous  surfaces  in  the  respirata 
act.     They  have  been  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  moist.     The  </ry  ra/si  j 
formed   by  the  passage  of  the   air,  with  more   than  the  ordinary  rapldif 
through  portion^  of  the  bronchial  tuhes^  narrowed  cither  by  iuflamiiiat 
thickening,  adherent  secretions,  spa^moJic  contraction,  or  exterior  preemtfi 
The  chief  varieties  of  this  sound  are  the  nihikiut  and  the  mnorxnu  rah-M. 
maUf  rahji  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  a  fluicl  in  the  brooch 
of  greater  or  less  tenacity,  causing  the  formation  of  a  successioD  of  bubbln 
the  bursting  of  which  occasions  the  sound.     They  include  the  fnuctntB  \ 
and  its  varieties,  the  crepitanff  and  the  ^nbcrepitant.     Each  of  these  reqmi 
a  brief  description. 

1.  The  siUiuni  rah  is  a  low  whistling  sound,  heard  both  in  insplmti 
and  expiration,  or  iu  either  exclusively,  sometimes  short  and  sharps  cell' 
almost  immediately,  sometimes  prolouged  and  of  a  lower  tone,  and  prodn 
usually  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  though  it  may  occur  in  the  larger  wheu  ' 
caliber  is  very  much  diminished. 

2.  The  mmorotis  raie  is  a  mufticol  sound,  of  ft  deep  or  grave  tone,  and  i 
been  compared,  in  its  different  varieties*  to  the  snnring  of  a  loan,  the  hn^ 
mlng  of  a  gnat,  tho  plaintive  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  baas  noli 
of  a  violin.     It  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  being  in  one  extreme  ao  loi 
be  just  audible,  and  in  the  other  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  some 
tanee  from  the  chest,  without  the  aid  of  au  iiistruuient.     It  may  occur  da 
either  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  may  accompany  both  these  tnoireo 
but  is  more  common  iu  the  latter*     It  is  sometimes  of  short  duratiatt|l 
eonscfjuenee  of  the  sudden  removal  by  coughing  or  otherwise  of  tbt?  ob 
ing  cause,  sometimes  per8i.steiit,  though  generally  occurring  intcrnipledli 
and  seldnm  with  every  succe8«ive  respiratory  movement.     It  ari^ea  in 
larger  brouchial  tubes,  which  alone  are  capable  of  producing  the  gniv« 
by  which  it  is  characterized.     It  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  ail 
and  fiiucnus  rales.     A  modification  of  this  sound,  sometimes  called  the 
muiOitA  i'ttkf  ia  produced  by  a  portion  of  tough  mucus  obstructing   a  tub 
and  yielding  to  the  air,  during  each  inspiration^  at  short,  succesbive  inter 
80  as  to  occasion  a  ticking  or  crackling  noise,  which,  during  very  rapid 
forcible  breathing^  be(>omes  continuous,  and  passes  into  the  proper 
rale, 

3.  The  mucoui  rale  is  heard  in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  size  of 
quill  or  brger,  aud  ia  formed  by  the  burating  of  bubbles  of  lii|uid,  wb 
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macuSy  ptui^  or  blood,  of  considerable)  but  unequal  size.  It  accompanies  both 
inspiration  and  expiration.  When  preyalent  over  a  considerable  portion  ^f 
the  lungs,  it  may  often  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  chest.  It  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  practitioners,  as  the  sound  which  attends  bronchitis  after  secre- 
tion has  become  established;  and,  in  the  stage  of  transition  from  the  dry  to 
the  secretory  state  of  the  membrane,  is  often  mixed  with  the  sibilant  and 
sonorous  rales,  forming  a  singular  combination  of  sounds,  which  have  been 
compared  to  the  various  notes  of  different  birds,  singing  or  chirping  together. 
In  the  smaller  tubes,  in  which  the  bubbles  are  necessarily  more  minute,  and 
the  sound  weaker,  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  tuimucaus  rale^  an  ex- 
ample of  which  is  afforded  in  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  which 
keep  up  a  slight  inflammation  in  the  small  tubes  in  their  vicinity.  When 
the  air  passes  into  a  pulmonary  cavity,  or  into  morbidly  enlarged  bronchial 
tubes  containing  liquid,  the  sound  is  still  looser  and  coarser  than  the  mucous 
rale,  assuming  a  gurgling  and  sometimes  hollow  chan^ster,  which  has  entitled 
it  to  the  name  of  cavemom  rale.  This  is  usually  more  circumscribed,  and 
confined  to  narrower  limits  than  the  mucous  rale,  though,  when  owing  to  en- 
larged bronchia,  it  may  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chest. 

4.  The  crepitant  rale  is  a  very  fine,  regular,  crackling  sound,  with  minute, 
sharp,  equal  crepitations,  and  resembles  very  closely  that  made  by  rubbing 
a  lock  of  hair  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  near  the  ear.  It  has  been 
compared  also  to  the  crackling  of  salt,  and  to  that  produced  by  the  burning 
of  a  very  small  train  of  moist  gunpowder.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
minut'Cst  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  the  air-cells,  and  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cessive bursting  of  very  minute  bubbles  of  the  tenacious  secretion  which  occurs 
in  pneumonia,  of  which  affection  this  sound  is  characteristic,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Carr,  of  Ganandaigua,  New  York,  upon  the  separation  of  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  aggiatinated  by  the  plastic  exudation.  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set., 
N.  S.,  iv.  360.)  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  is  heard  only  during  in- 
spiration, and  this  fact  corresponds  with  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Carr,  as  it  is 
only  during  the  expansion  of  the  air-cell  that  the  necessary  condition  for  its 
production  exists.  Or,  the  peculiarity  may  be  owing  to  the  passage,  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  entering  air,  remaining  open  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stiffness  of  the  secretion,  and  permitting  the  returning  air  to 
escape  without  resistance,  and  consequently  without  sound.  When  this  rale 
is  once  perceived,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  removable, 
like  the  mucous  nde,  by  coughing,  and  thus  clearing  out  the  bronchia.  Two 
varieties  of  the  crepitant  raie  may  be  distinguished,  one  fine  as  above,  the 
other  coarser,  more  irregular,  and  often  heard  in  expiration.  The  latter  ap- 
proaches to  the  subcrepitant. 

5.  The  Muhcrepitani  rale  is  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding.  The 
sound  is  bubbling,  but  the  bubbles  are  finer,  more  crackling,  and  more  regu- 
lar than  the  mucous.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  liquid  in 
moderate  effervescence.     It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Variations  in  the  force  and  fulness  of  respiration  materially  affect  the  sounds 
above  described.  Some  that  are  heard  in  ordinary  breathing,  cease  when  the 
lungs  are  fully  expanded,  because  the  passage  for  the  air  is  now  free.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  bronchial  fiuids  are  so  abundant  as  to  close  the  smaller 
tubes,  and  thus  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  a  forcible  and  deep 
inspiration  will  open  them,  and  thus  enable  the  respiratory  sounds  to  be  gen- 
erated. Sometimes  the  different  sounds  are  audible  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  two  or  more  occasionally  in  the  same  part 
Not  unfrequently  also  the  rales  are  combined  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
with  the  healthy  reapmUnrj  sounds;  and  very  often  much  experience  and  a 
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patient  examination  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  dUtingaiA 
tl^m  satis  faotdrily. 

It  must  he  recollected  that,  in  consolitlatinn  of  the  pulmonary  tiBsne^  th§ 
various  rales  above  referred  to  may  be  heard,  in  like  mnnner  with  the  hnm^ 
chial  respiration,  in  parts  of  the  lungs  distant  from  their  point  of  prodaetiML.1 
being  conveyed  throuf;h  the  bronchial  tubes  into  the  consolidated  lung,  uA] 
through  that  to  the  ear. 

Meiafik  tinklinfj  is  another  morbid  sound  requiring  notice.  It  ia  qni^ 
and  sharp,  and  resembles  that  produced  by  striking  a  pin^  or  other  small  m^ 
tallic  body,  gently  against  a  glass  vessel.  Different  opinions  have  been  beU 
OS  to  itS'cause,  The  only  necessary  condition  of  partes,  nniversally  admitted^ 
ia  the  existence  of  a  cavity  of  considerable  size,  with  firm  walls<,  containing 
air.  Tiaenneo  supposed  the  sirauitaneous  presence  of  air  and  a  liquid  in  tht 
cavity  essential  to  its  production.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  paasiigo  of  ii 
bubble  of  air  through  the  liquid^  to  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  on  ihs  nm  * 
of  the  lirjuid^  and  to  the  falling  of  a  drop  of  fluid  matter  from  the  walb 
the  cavityi  through  the  air,  into  the  liquid.  But  Dr.  Williams  is  probabl;^ 
correct  in  considering  it  as  resniting  from  any  sudden  vibration  of  the  air  m 
the  cavity,  which  is  reflected  from  side  to  side  of  the  walls.  Hence,  n-f  -^^  1? 
may  any  one  of  the  above  causes  oce^ision  it,  but  the  voice,  the  r<  r 

act,  and  the  different  rales,  may  have  tbe  same  effect;  nor  is  the  1 

presence  of  air  and  liquid  ahenlutely  necessary,  as  it  has  been  pr*  i 

caTitiea  tilled  only  by  air,  and  havirjg  no  extemul  communication,  by  trie  n 
concussion  of  the  vnicc  and  cough  carried  through  condensed  pulmonary 
sue.  {Tweed ieJn  fsyU.  of  PracL  Mtd.^  art,   PtieumoihvTaa:,)     In  pulmonai 
cavities,  having  an  external  eomniunication,  it  frequently  attends  and  altri 
nates  with  amphoric  res  pi  ration  ^  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  si  m  liar  coni 
tion  of  parts.     A  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  sound  may  be  obtaiiied  h\ 
ausculting  over  the  stomacli,  when  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  air 
liquid;  and  an  analogous  sound  is  prfulucod  by  placing  the  palm  of  the 
over  the  ear^  and  then  giving  the  back  of  it  a  bharp  tap  with  the  end  of 
finger. 

Fnch'tm  untnd  is  a  name  given  to  the  noise  produced  by  the  rubbing  t 
gether,  during  respiration,  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura,  ronghene<l  ' 
an  irregular  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  surface.  It  is  nf  com 
entirely  morbid,  never  being  produced  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  membrane*! 
It  consists  UBually  of  a  succession  of  quick,  jerking  sounds,  not  very  nnmc-^l 
rons,  superficial  in  position,  developed  over  an  uncertain  but  limited  extent 
of  surface,  and  exceedingly  variable  in  intensity,  being  sometimes  Bcwstmh 
audible,  sometimes  very  loud,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  often  attended  witli  - 
brations  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  pereeplible  to  the  handj  and  even  felt 
the  patient  him^^clf.  Sometimes  the  friction  sound,  when  not  oecaakioed 
ordinary  breathing,  may  be  developed  by  a  deep  inspiration^  or  by  ooa^li] 
In  its  slighter  varieties,  it  sometimes  clostdy  resembles  the  subcrepitaiil 
from  which  it  may  be  dieting uiahed,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhard^  by  leas 
larity  in  the  component  sounds,  and  by  not  following  so  closely  the 
of  the  air.  Though  usually  most  observable  during  iDspiration^  it  to 
rally  heard  during  both  movementd^  but  rarely,  if  ever,  according  to  Wi 
in  expiration  alone. 

The  friction  sound  is  not  confined  to  the  pleura  during  rospiration ;  but 
produced  by  whatever  causes  two  contiguons  surfaces  of  a  serous  memf 
'to  move  upon  each  other,  when  roughened  by  the  exudation  of  ci 
lymph.     It  sometimea  arises  from  the  movements  in  the  infiaaiad 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  tbe  heart;  and  may  h% 
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perceived  oyer  the  abdomen,  in  cues  of  peritoneal  inflammation  with  plastic 
efiusion,  when  the  walls  are  made  to  move  upon  one  of  the  solid  viscera,  ^or 
upon  an  abnormal  tumonr,  as  daring  a  deep  inspiration,  or  bj  a  change  of 
position. 

Under  the  same  name  may  be  inclnded  the  creaking  sound  made  by  the 
movement,  during  respiration  or  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  of  the  consoli- 
dated layer  of  coagulated  lymph,  after  adhesion  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
has  taken  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  interrupted  friction  sound  may 
pass  by  degrees  into  the  more  eontinuous  creaking  sound,  as  the  surfaces  grsp 
dually  coalesce. 

The  friction  sound  is  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  walls,  which 
may  generally  be  perceived  by  the  hand ;  and  sometimes  are  sensible  to  the 
patient  himself. 

The  vocal  re$onance  is  also  a  subject  of  auscultation.  This  obviously  in- 
cludes cough;  for  all  sound  formed  in  the  larynx,  above  that  of  the  breath,  is 
voice,  whether  articulated  or  not.  It  will  be  most  convenient,  as  in  the  respi- 
ratory sounds,  to  treat  first  of  the  healthy  sounds,  and  afterwards  of  their 
modification  by  disease.  If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  trachea,  in 
front  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  the  voice  will  be  heard  loudly, 
and  words  will  reach  the  ear  through  the  tube  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
This  sound  is  sometimes  called  iracheophoni/.  For  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  below  the  clavicle,  between  the  scapulas 
behind,  and  in  the  axilla,  the  voice  is  still  heard,  but  less  loud  and  distinct, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  and  confused  articulation.  The  sound  is,  in  these 
situations,  called  bronchophony.  It  does  not  extend  below  the  third  rib  in 
front.  Over  the  remainder  of  the  lungs,  the  voice  is  either  not  heard,  or 
produces  only  an  obscure,  confused,  thrilling  sound,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  pectoral  resonance,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
slight  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  sensible  to  the  hand  laid  flatly 
against  them.  The  cause  of  this  diffierence  is,  that,  in  the  former  case,  little 
besides  the  walls  of  the  chest  intervenes  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  tubes  are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  spongy  pulmonary 
tissue,  that  intercepts  the  sound,  which,  moreover,  is  weakened  by  its  rami^ 
cation  with  the  air-passages.  The  bronchial  sound  is  a  little  stronger  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  below  the  clavicle,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
spines  of  the  scapula)  behind.  In  other  parts,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
heart,  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  have  a  pretty  accurate  correspondence.  The 
general  vocal  resonance  is  stronger  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  chest,  and  in  front  than  behind,  except  in  the  interscapular  space.  It 
differs  greatly  in  different  individuals.  A  thin  chest  transmits  the  sound  better 
than  one  which  is  fat,  or  very  muscular;  and  a  voice  with  a  high  key  pene- 
trates more  deeply  into  the  lungs  than  a  low  or  bass  one,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  ready  entrance  of  its  small  vibrations  into  the  smaller  tubes.  But, 
as  the  bass  voice  is  usually  the  strongest,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  a  general 
vibration  of  the  chest.  Hence,  the  pectoral  resonance  and  q^sible  tremor  of 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  more  marked  in  men;  while  articulate  sounds 
extend  further  in  women  and  children.  The  difference  between  individuals^ 
in  relation  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  these  sounds,  is  so  great,  that  patho- 
logical inferences  are  deduced,  less  from  their  general  character  in  any  particular 
case,  than  from  their  want  of  correspondence  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  vocal  resonance  may  be  morbidly  diminished  or  suppressed,  in  conse- , 
quence  of  collapse  of  the  lung,  or  the  itttervention  of  a  badly  conducting 
medium,  as  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.     It  is,  how- 
^VW|  much  more  Sequentlj  isereased,  ofken  beoomingy  in  diieased  lungi| 
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much  loader  and  more  extensive  than  in  healtli ;  so  that,  in  parta  of  the  < 
wbcre  tiaturaliy  only  a  feeble  soynd  is  beard,  it  may  approach  or  equal 
ordiDarily  perceived  over  the  lar^rer  bronchia  or  the  triicbea. 

Wlien  bronchophony  is  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  the  chest,  hesidee  tho 
above  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  it  in  liealth,  it  is  in  general  a  sign  of  dtsi 
It  usually  results  from  the  iutervcntion  of  a  denser  medium  than   the  do 
inal  structure  of  the  lungs  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear,  and  may  indicaU 
either  couaolidatinn  or  compression  of  the  lungSj  or  effusion  of  liquid  into  th 
air-cellsj  the  interlobular  tissue,  or  to  a  ccrtaiir  extent  into  the  pleural  ca?it 
It  may  also  depend  upon  morbid  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
thickening  and  consolidation  of  their  walls.    It  is  a  valuable  sign  in  diagoofiii 
but  the  fact  before  referred  to  must  be  borne  in  mind^  that  persous  difl" 
muih  in  the  degree  to  which  it  naturally  prevails,  and  that  it  may  be  audifa 
in  one  individual  without  deviation  from  health,  in  partfl  in  which  it  would  i 
others  he  unquestionably  morbid.     To  obtain  correct  inferences,  therefore,  i 
is  proper  to  examine  both  wdes  of  the  chest  j  and,  if  the  sound  be  louder  ( 
one  side  than  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  other,  or  if  it  be  beard  only  < 
one  side,  aliowance  being  made  for  the  naturally  greater  resonance  at  the  I 
of  the  right  than  of  the  lefL  lung,  the  presumption  will  be  strong  of  theej 
ence  of  disease.* 

jE*jopkony  is  a  name  given  to  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  suppoeed  i 
he  produced  by  the  interveution  of  a  moderate  layer  of  liquid  between  the  aid 
of  the  chest  and  the  lung.     The  voice,  transmitted  through  the  eompr 
lung  to  the  liquid,  imports  to  this  a  vibratory  movement,  which  causes 
eound  as  it  passes  to  the  ear  to  assume  a  tremulous  irregular  character^  i 
pared   to  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  from  which  this  variety  of  broncbop 
derived  it^  name.     When  the  lung  is  nt  the  same  time  consolidated,  the  i 
nance  ia  louder  than  when  dependent  solely  on  the  presence  of  effused  , 
But  the  same  sound   is  sometimes  pr<xluced  without  liquid  in  the 
cavity,  and  Skoda  asserts  that  it  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  healthy  lo 
the  interscapular  space.     It  cannot,  therefore^  depend  solely  on  tiie  nioT 
of  the  liquid^  as  supposed  by  Lacnnee.    Skoda  ascribes  it  to  the  impact  of  1 
solid  Ijody  against  another,  or  of  a  solid  against  a  liquid  or  ai:^riforni  body, 

F'eciarlloqytf  is  another  variety  of  morbid  vocal  resonance^  in  whioli 


♦  SkcKla,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Vienna,  denies  that  the  bronohial  fiouutl  li  < 
veyeil  tuoro  readily  through  coajtoHdatcd  pulinonnry  tissue  thnii  through  the  ii»ifi«  dfl 
in  &  healthy  stuto.     He  nscribi^^  the  sound  heanJ  under  such  circumiiti«tice«  to 
nanre^  by  vhich  the  yibrationis  pro<luced  by  the  voice  iu  the  laryait,  and  couvejiK)  I 
the  air  of  the  brouchiiilL  tubes,  are  repeated  by  the  walls  of  thoM  tut>C9  in  tlio 
dated  lung,  and  thence  reach  the  eiu-;  the  only  effeot  of  the  cpnaolidtition  Wiog  to  | 
iDcreased  {irmness  to  the  mralb  of  the  bronehia,  and  thus  enable  them  to  vibmte  1 
freely,    lie  expends  the  same  viems  to  th4?  respiratory  bronchial  sound,  which  be  1 
to  be  formed  not  m  the  tube^i  of  the  Bolidified  lung,  which  scarcely  cxpi&nd  or  «mti 
respiration,  and  into  which,  therefore,  air  does  not  enter,  or  enters  only  in  small  C|« 
tity,  but  in  the  larger  bronohm  abo?e,  from  which  it  iaconrejed  downward  thrttugjb  f 
contained  air,     Skoda  is  no  doubt  correct  ia  a^ciiblng  both  brouchopbotiy  nod  tsoff 
lironchiiil  respirAtion  to  a  conveyancG  of  the  sound  from  above  into  the  tub«9  of  I 
diseased  lung ;  but  he  hn.B  not  proved  that  the  walls  of  the  ttitiCB  do  not  traiuifitil  f 
Tibration^  a;*  well  a8  the  contained  air,  nor  that  thei<e  Yibrations  do  not  Tcmeh  tha 
faG«  more  readily  through  the  solldiiied  Icing  than  they  would  dn  *^r'ti^h  the  hm 
sponge -like  tiMuo,     It  is  an  established  law  tn  physics  that  aulil  r  Tibrati 

moro  readily  than  air,  ait  in  the  well  known  example  of  a  rail*  in  ^  ighi  i 

of  a  pin  at  one  end  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  other.     Is  it  probable  that  a  piece  oft 
aponge  would  transmit  vibrations  prSdueing  sounds  bo  readily  as  the   eame  ifi 
infiUnited  with  was  ?     A  similar  relation  tlie  healthy  pulmonary  tiasiie  bfMv  ta  I 
Mm«  tissue  uulformly  consolidated  by  plastic  exudation.— (^>o(f  tQ  tkt  /oitrik  < 
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only  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  but  the  articulated  words  seem  to  proceed  from 
the  walls  of  the  chest  directly  into  the  car,  resepibling  tracheophony  almost 
exactly.  It  differs  from  bronchopliony  in  the  distinctness  of  the  articulatipn, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resonance  is  usually  more  circumscribed,  and 
limited  in  its  extent.  It  is  produced  by  the  voice  entering  a  cavity  which 
communicates  freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  cavity  is  near  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  the  voice  is  still  louder  and  more  distinct.  But  it  may 
also  be  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  solidified  lung  tissue  without  a 
oavity,  of  which,  therefore,  though  it  may  in  general  indicate  the  existence,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  pathognomonic  sign. 

Amphoric  rttonance  is  the  sound  produced  by  the  voice  in  a  large  cavity 
communicating  with  the  bronchia  by  a  small  aperture.  In  this  case,  the 
voice  is  not  articulated  as  in  pectoriloquy,  and  does  not  seem  to  enter  the  ear 
as  in  bronchophony,  but  reverberates  through  the  cavity,  and  has  a  ringing 
metallic  sound,  similar  to  that  produced  by  speaking  into  a  hollow  broad- 
mouthed  vessel. 

The  cough,  which  in  health  yields  to  auscultation  a  short,  dnll»  indistinct 
sound,  undergoes,  in  morbid  states  of  the  lungs,  modifications  analogous  to 
those  produced  upon  the  ordinary  voice.  It  is  called  bronchial  under  circum- 
stances which  produce  bh>nchophony,  cavernous  under  those  which  produce 
pectoriloquy,  and  amphoric  in  large  cavities  with  firm  walls  and  narrow  outlets. 

The  signs  of  respiration  and  vocal  resonance  generally  correspond,  as  they 
result  from  the  same  physical  modifications  of  structure.  Thus,  rough  respi- 
ration and  increased  resonance,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony,  ca- 
vernous respiration  and  pectoriloquy,  and  finally  amphoric  respiration  and 
amphoric  resonance  usually  go  together,  and  lend  to  each  other  a  mutual 
support,  as  means  of  diagnosis.'*' 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  sounds  given  forth  in  morbid  states  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  hoard  in  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  which  corre- 
spond moat  nearly  with  the  part  affected ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  raind, 
in  order  to  avoid  false  inferences,  that  they  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  true  seat,  by  the  intervention  of  abnormal  solid 
or  liquid  matters,  which  have  a  greater  conducting  power  than  the  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue.  Thus,  gurgling  from  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung  may  sometimes  be  heard  low  down  in  the  organ  when  solidified;  and 
cardiao  murmurs,  usually  most  distinct  at  points  nearest  the  valves  producing 
them,  are,  -under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  audible  over  large  portions 
of  the  chest. 

*  The  Toice  of  the  operator,  in  anBcultaticn,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnoBis. 

When  a  person,  with  his  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  speaks  aloud,  the  tone  of  voice  varies 

according  to  the  comlition  of  the  parts  beneath,  being  lower  or  more  bass  with  greater 

resonance  when  the  lung  is  solidified,  as  by  tubercles  or  by  inflammation,  than  when  in 

the  healthy  state ;  higher  or  shrilTer,  and  also  more  resonant,  when  there  \»  a  large 

carity  filled  with  air;  and  quite  flat,  and  without  resonance,  when  the  lung  irj  com- 

preatied,  as  by  pleoritie  or  ditipsical  effusion.     Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  person 

'Who  has  rendered  himself  fkmiliar  with  the  effects  of  these  and  other  conditions  of  the 

Ci^eiit  upon  his  own  Toice,  will  be  able  to  detect  them  with  some  certainty  by  simply 

4ft^;^aking  aloud  in  the  act  of  auscultation.    The  name  of  **  heautophonicM"  had  been  pro- 

g^oeed  by  Dr.  R.  Q.  Latham,  for  this  mode  of  diagnosis;  and  some  attemptshave  been  made 
^  Mr.  G.  Corfe,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospitol,  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  particular  pec- 
^^C^rai  affections.  It  is  scarody  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  precision  can  be  ^ven 
:<^^  rules  upon  the  subject,  to  render  it  anything  more  than  a  subordinate  aid  to  ordiuarjc 
i>^  '^j^ultation.  (See  BraithwaiU^t  Retrospect,  xvii.  05;  from  JlecL  Times  for  January  and 
K^itrch,  1848.)— JVbte  to  the  eecond  edition* 
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rate,  the  practitioner  sliould  seize  the  same  point  In  successive  inspirations  or 
expirations,  for  his  trials.  Care  should  aho  be  taken  that  the  finger,  or  other 
object  employed  as  the  pleximeter,  should  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  upon 
the  same  structure  on  the  opposite  sides ;  that  it  should  not,  for  example,  be 
in  the  intercostal  space  upon  one  side,  and  on  the  rib  upon  the  other,  or  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  on  one,  and  a  horizontal  on  the  other. 

In  order  to,  appreciate  the  morbid  changes  of  the  pectoral  sounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  their  modifications  in  the  healthy  chest. 
The  results  of  percussion  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  in  con- 
sequence of  difference  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lungs,  and  the  relative  mag- 
nitude and  position  of  the  neighbouring  viscera.  The  following  probab^ 
approaches,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  general  average.  In  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  chest,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  the  sound  has  the  ordinary  pul- 
monary character,  and  does  not  differ  materially  on  the  two  sides.  As  we 
descend,  the  sound  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right 
side  and  in  front,  by  the  heart  and  stomach  in  front  and  on  the  left  side,  and 
by  the  spleen  farther  to  the  left.  Over  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen,  the 
sound  becomes  duller,  shorter,  and  flatter ;  over  the  stomach  either  very  fiat, 
when  that  organ  is  full  of  food,  or  very  resonant,  and  of  a  peculiar  tympanitic 
character,  when  it  contains  only  air  and  a  portion  of  liquid.  But  the  change 
of  the  sound  from  the  pulmonary  character  to  that  of  the  organs  above  men- 
tioned is  not  abrupt.  In  consequence  of  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  abdominal  viscera  project  further  into  the  thorax  towards  the  middle  than 
at  the  edges  of  the  cavity,  where  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  overlapped 
by  the  lungs ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  pulmonary  layer,  intervening  between 
them  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  diminishes  gradually  in  the  downward  di- 
rection until  the  lung  ceases,  and  the  viscera  press  directly  against  the  ribs. 
In  like  manner,  th^  lung  overlaps  the  greater  portion  of  the  heart,  with  a 
gradually  diminishing  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  uncovered  part  of  that 
organ.  It  follows  that  the  clearness  of  the  pulmonary  sound  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  up  to  the  line 
where  the  lung  ceases,  when  it  yields  entirely  to  the  fiat  sound  afforded  by 
these  organs;  while,  in  the  transition  to  the  stomach,  it  changes  into  the 
strikingly  different  resonance  of  that  organ  if  fiatulent,  or  into  its  perfect  dul- 
ncss  if  full.  On  the  right  side,  the  sound  begins  to  become  somewhat  duller 
below  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  and  the  sixth  rib  in  the  side,  and  gradually 
increases  in  dulness  as  far  as  the  sixth  rib  in  front,  and  the  eighth  in  the 
side,  below  which  the  pulmonary  is  superseded  by  the  hepatic,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  towards  the  epigastrium,  by  the  stomachic  sound.  Behind  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the  left  side  behind  the  third  rib  in  front,  a 
very  slight  diminution  of  clearness  may  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  heart,  which  is  here,  however,  covered  by  the  lung.  Behind 
the  intercostal  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  for  an  extent  of  one 
or  two  square  inches,  bounded  by  the  middle  of  the  sternum  on  the  right, 
and  stretching  towai^s  the  nipple  on  the  left,  which,  however,  it  does  not 
reach,  there  is  dulness  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
chest.  With  this  exception,  the  left  lung  reaches  to  the  seventh  rib  in  front, 
and  to  the  eighth  on  the  side,  where  the  pulmonary  gives  place  to  the  sto- 
machic, and  perhaps  sliffhtly  in  front  to  the  hepatic  sound,  and  further 
towards  the  left  to  the  spTenic.  Besides  these  variations  anteriorly,  there  are 
others  in  the  upper  part  of  the  obest.  The  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
gives  a  very  clear  sound,  which  becomes  somewhat  duller  towards  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  and  is  much  duller  at  the  humeral  extremity.  Above  the  cla- 
vicle percussion  is  less  resonant  than  below;  and  the  sound  on  the  right  side 
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under  the  clavicle  is  said  by  Dr.  Gerhard  to  be  in  a  slight  degree  leas  clear 
tiian  on  the  left.  In  the  back  of  the  chest,  the  sound  is  muck  affected  bj 
the  masses  of  niusclcy  and  the  presence  of  the  scapula.  It  is  very  doll  aboT« 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  somewhat  less  so  upon  that  bone  beneath  the  spinSy 
and  still  less  so  upon  the  spinous  processes  of  the  Vertebras.  Id  the  space 
between  the  senpula  and  spinal  column  it  is  rather  clear,  but  is  clearest 
below  the  seapula,  until  we  reach  the  region  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  of  the  ^itomach  or  colon  and  spleen  on  the  left^  which'  ia  somewhat 
lower  than  the  same  line  anteriorly.  This  infra- scapular  region  id  peculiarly 
clear  iu  children.  The  sound  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  lateral  portions  oif 
the  chest  in  conaoquence  of  the  absence  of  muscle.  The  pulmonary  sound 
generally  is  clearer  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  these  than  in  old  pe^ 
sons.  In  women  it  is  affected  in  front  by  the  mammso,  which  render  it  dull, 
unless  under  pretty  strong  percussion. 

But  the  limits  above  designated  are  much  affected  by  a  fall  inspiration, 
which  causes  the  lung  to  descend  about  one  rib  lower,  and  almost  entirely  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  heart;  so  that  the  boundary  of  the  proper  polmonair 
sound  is  thus  much  extended,  while  the  sound  itself  becomes  clearer.  A  fUi 
expiration,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  narrows  ita  limits,  and  extends  thois 
of  dulness,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  somewhat  the  general  clcameM  of 
the  sound.  Hut  it  has  been  observed  by  Williams  that  cither  a  full  expiratioa 
or  inspiration,  by  giving  greater  firmness  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  quickens 
their  vibrations,  and  renders  the  key  higher.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that 
the  degree  of  clearness  in  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  lungs  overlap  the 
heart,  liver,  i^c.,  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  force  of  percm«sion ;  a  slight 
impulse  evolving  only  the  sound  proper  to  the  superficial  parts,  and  conse^ 
quently  a  clear  one,  while  a  strong  impulse  brings  the  hepatic  and  cardias 
dulnesH  to  the  surface.  The  limits  between  the  lungs  and  stomach  cannot  In 
so  easily  detected,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  resonance  of  the  latter  oigia, 
which  swallows  up  the  slighter  pulmonary  sound,  though  a  very  feeble  per- 
cussion may  sometimes  elicit  the  latter,  without  the  former. 

The  morbid  states  revealed  by  percussion  are  those  in  which  the  pulmoniiy 
sound  becomes  flatter,  or  is  altogether  superseded,  and  those  in  which  it 
acquires  additional  clearness  and  sonorousness.     The  former  effect  is  produced 
by  whatever  increases  the  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  substitutei  a 
denser  substance  in  its  place;  the  latter,  by  whatever  increases  the  reladte 
amount  of  air,  whether  in  the  air^ells,  in  morbid  cavities,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  or  in  the  external  cellular  tissue.     The  special  changes  of  the  soond 
will  h*^  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  affections  upon  whiek 
they  depend,  and  which  they  serve  to  indicate.     It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  percusi»ion  is  said  to  be  /ym/MritiViV  when  it  produces  a  drum- like 
sound,  as  over  a  cavity  containing  air  with  moderately  tense  walls;  iubuiar 
when  made  over  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  with  solid  or  liquid 
intervi^ning  Wtween  it  and  the  wall  of  the  chest;  and  amphuric  when  attended 
with  a  (I'ltiun  musical  intonation  similar  to  that  of  amphoric  resonance  and 
respimrioii,  and  usually  indicative  of  a  large  cavity  with  firm  and  thin  walky 
and  lyinc  near  the  surface.     Consolidation  or  hepatixation  of  portions  of  the 
lungs.  aMoma  of  these  organs,  compression  by  fluids  in  the  pleural  cavities 
solid  tumours,  encrivaehments  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  heart,  lirer, 
stomach.  r«nd  spleen,  emphysematous  distension  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  pr»- 
soiuv  of  air  within  the  pleura,  are  among  the  pathological  conditions  whick 
poreus.<ioT)  may  assist  in  pointing  out.     But  it  is  inadequate  to  the  detection 
of  very  sliirlit  clianges,  e>pecially  if  deeply  seated,  audit  seldom  happens  that 
it  is  auiue  sufficient  precisely  to  define  the  character  of  the  complaint.     It  is 
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highly  importaDt,  however,  by  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  disease 
within  the  chest,  and,  in  connexion  with  other  methods  of  diagnosis,  often 
serves  to  give  a  certainty  scarcely  attainable  otherwise.  In  relation  to  the 
existence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it  is  often  of  itself  sufficjently  diag- 
noetic.  If  dulness  upon  percussion  is  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
and  if  this  dulness  materially  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  being 
absent  or  present  according  as  the  operation  of  gravity  ought,  in  the  change 
of  position,  to  bring  the  leyel  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  the  pleura  below  or 
above  the  pdint  of  examination,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  such  a  fluid 
exists  in  the  cavity.  An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Skoda,  is,  that  great 
tension  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity  containing  air,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly 
believed,  causes  dulness  on  percussion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  degree 
of  immovability  of  the  particles,  which  prevents  the  ready  transmission  of 
vibrations  to  or  from  the  air  beneath ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the 
surface  percussed,  and  not  that  of  the  air  which  is  heard. 

Independently  of  the  diversities  of  sound  evolved  by  percussion,  this  method 
also  afibrds  useful  indications  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  sense  of  touch. 
When  percussion  is  made  with  the  finger,  a  certain  sense  of  remittance  is  per- 
ceived, the  degrees  of  which  serve  as  a  measure,  in  some  degree,  of  the  con- 
dition, in  relation  to  elasticity,  of  the  parts  percussed;  and  inferences  can  thus 
be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  may  serve  to  confirm  or  cor- 
rect, in  some  instances,  those  deducible  from  the  sound. 

Inspection, 

This  is  nothing  more  than  an  examination  by  the  eye  of  the  shape,  siie, 
and  movements  of  the  chest;  and  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
any  deviations  from  health,  in  either  of  these  respects.  The  patient  should  be 
viewed  in  front,  behind,  in  the  direction  of  his  length,  and  from  side  to  side. 
During  the  inspection,  the  chest  should  be  naked,  or,  as  in  females,  covered 
with  a  thin  closely  fitting  garment;  and  the  position  of  the  body  should  be  in 
one  uniform  pUne,  whether  lying,  sitting,  or  standing.  In  order  that  a  good 
longitudinal  view  may  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  lie  evenly  on  his  back^ 
while  the  practitioner  stations  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  directs  his 
eye  along  the  surface  of  the  chest;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  the  patient  may 
sit,  and  the  practitioner,  standing  behind  him,  may  bend  over  his  shoulder 
and  look  from  above  downward. 

In  a  perfectly  well-formed  chest,  the  sides  are  symmetrical.  The  general 
shape  of  the  chest  is  that  of  an  irregular  cone,  truncated  at  top,  larger  below 
than  above  and  from  side  to  side  than  from  front  to  back,  somewhat  depressed 
above  the  clavicle,  rather  less  so  immediately  below  it,  and  gently  convex  from 
the  second  rib  downward,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  lungs,  where  a  slight  de- 
pression or  flatness  may  often  be  observed  surrounding  the  chest,  immediately 
above  the  bulging  produced  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  during  inapiration. 
Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison  to  this  line  of  depression, 
as  the  boundary  between  the  lun|^  above,  and  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen 
below.  The  chest  is  often  slightly  prominent  over  the  heart.  Behind,  it  is 
somewhat  convex  from  above  downward,  and  there  is  a  sulcus  on  each  side  of 
the  spine.  The  ribs,  except  in  fat  persons,  are  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  intercostal  spaces.  But  a  perfectly  formed  chest  is  rare.  Derange- 
ments, either  congential  or  acquired,  are  very  common,  without  any  want  of 
health  in  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  This  must  always  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  forming  a  judgment;  and  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  depend  on 
the  shape  of  the  chest,  without  confirmatory  evidence  from  other  signs.  But 
this  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis;  and,  when  any  oonsidenble  deviation 
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Cite  surfaces  of  the  inflamed  pleara  may  sometimes  be  perceived  by  the 
d,  as  may  also  the  tibrations  which  attend  a  sonorous  rale  of  great  inten* 
sity.  In  the  same  way,  fluctuation  in  the  pleura  or  lungs  may  occasionally 
be  detected ;  the  fluctuating  movement  being  produced  either  by  strong  agita- 
tion of  the  chest  in  certain  morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  artificially  by 
shaking  the  patient,  or  by  a  sharp  tap  with  the  fingers  upon  one  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  in  the  neighbourhocM].  The  act  of  respiration  also  gives  rise  to 
it,  in  cases  of  large  pulmonary  cavities  partly  fillec(  with  liquid.  In  examin- 
ing the  chest  in  reference  to  these  parietal  vibrations,  it  is  generally  proper 
to  apply  the  two  hands  to  corresponding  portions  of  the.  opposite  sides,  so 
that  the  effect  produced  may  be  compared.  If  found  less  or  greater  upon 
one  side  than  the  other,  it  gives  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  of  disease. 
The  application  of  the  hand  sometimes  aids  in  the  detection  of  a  want  of 
correspondence  in  the  movements  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  and  even 
of  different  parts  of  the  same  side.  The  immobility  of  a  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  thus  detected^  may  become  under  some  circumstances  a  valuable 
sign. 

The  beating  of  the  heart,  after  full  expiration,  is  felt  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  and  at  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  sternum.  After 
full  inspiration,  it  is  either  quite  lost,  or  felt  as  low  as  the  sixth  rib.  When 
the  lungs  are  extensively  consolidated,  even  though  the  heart  itself  may  be 
healthy,  the  impulse  is  sometimes  felt  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Meamrement. 

The  modes  of  effecting  measurement  have  been  elsewhere  described.  (See 
page  204.)  The  object  of  the  process  is  to  detect  differences  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  sides,  or  in  those  of  the  whole  chest  at  different  times.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is  usually  rather  larger 
than  the  left,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  developement  produced  in  the 
whole  of  that  side  by  exercise,  though  the  liver  may  also  have  some  effect  in 
causing  the  difference.  The  amount  of  difference  varies  with  the  degree  in 
which  the  causes  operate.  On  the  average  it  is  about  half  an  inch.  In  left- 
handed  persons  it  is  said  that  the  two  sides  are  equal,  or  that  the  left  is  some* 
what  larger.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  making  comparative  measuirements, 
that  the  lungs  should  be  in  the  same  condition  m  reference  to  the  respiratory 
movement ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  that  the  patient  should  hold  his 
breath  during  the  examination.  Among  other  points  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment, is  the  increase  or  diminution  of  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  considered  the  measurement  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  of  the  quantity  of  air  respired.  It  is  often  desirable  to  know 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  inter- 
fered with  by  disease ;  and  diagnosis  is  aided,  in  several  important  points,  by 
the  decision  of  this  question.  In  order,  however,  to  have  some  standard  of 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mean  amount  of  movement  in 
health.  In  ordinary  respiration  in  men,  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  but 
slightly  expanded ;  inspiration  being  mainly  effected  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  forward  movement  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  very  slight, 
while  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  considerable,  and  readily  obiBervable 
by  the  eye.  In  women,  it  is  different ;  the  thoracic  movement  being  much 
more  distinctly  observable,  and,  that  of  the  abdomen  less  so.  According  to 
Dr.  Sibson,  the  forward  movement  of  the  sternum,  above  the  seventh  rib,  in 
a  robust  man,  in  ordinary  healthy  respiration,  is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
fourteenth  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  abdomen  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  forced  respiration,  these  dimensions  are  greatly  altered.  An  extreme  in* 
TOL.  I.  49 
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spiratioTi  Trill  advance  the  sternum  from  one  to  two  incbea  ;  while  the  i_ 
movement  of  the  abdomen  i.s  froni  half  an  iuch  to  an  inch  und  &  half.     In  1 
fulkst  possible  iuspiratioD  tbc  abdomen  projects  very  little,  becaase  the  et 
pauBion  is  now  effected  mainly  by  the  rib?r^  and  compurutively  IHtle  bj  tk 
descent  of  the  diaphragm.     The  expansion  of  the  chest,  as  irjdieated  by  it 
circumference,  in  a  healthj  male  adult,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  ciirtilage,  it 
an  ordinary  inspiration  during  ciilui  breathing,  is  on  the  Average  about  oo 
ijuarter  of  an  iuch.     In  a  forced  inspiration  it  iitnounts  »o  from  oue  and  a  h» 
to  three  inches,  being  somewhat  greater  on  iho  right  ihim  the  left  side.     Th 
difference  between  the  extremes  of  a  forced  inspiration  and  a  forced  expir 
tion,  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches.     In  the  abdoiQeii,  in 
greatest  possible  inspiration,  the  increase  is  only  abont  one  quarter  of  an  inc 
being  less  than  that  which  occurs  iii  ordinary  breathing;  though,  by  a  volni 
tary  eilbrt  of  the  individual,  dirccling  the  inspiratory  movement  rather  to  th 
diaphragoi  than  the  ribs,  the  result  may  be  very  different.     Any  coofiden 
ble  devicitiou  from  the  above  meai^urementa  may  be  looked  upon  as  snspido 
and  should  lead  to  further  inrestigation.     Two  iDstruracnts  have  beeD  iiii>eiite 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  mensuration  of  the  chest  while  in  motion. 
of  these  i»  the  "chest  measurer,*'  of  Dr.  Sibson,  the  other  the  '*  ^tetbonn^er,'] 
of  Dr.  Quaii3|  the  former  of  which  indicates  the  change  of  diameter,  the  latl 
that  of  circumference-*     In  relation  to  the  measurement  of  the  i^oaatity^ 
air  re^pircdj  it  is  extremely  diffieult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactijry  redultff ;  14 
Ihe  reports  of  different  experimenters  have  been  so  various  and  coaflictio 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  practical  purposes*      An  in«tii 
ment;  however,  invented  by  Mr,  Hutchinson,  affords  a  very  eonveuient  taetl 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  expired  air;  and  some  couelusiouj»  have 
attained  by  means  of  it,  which  are  not  without  practical  value.      An 
of  this  instrument,  which  is  called  the  **  spirometer,"  and  of  its  applic 
given  in  a  note  below, f 

*  TbD  **che«t  measurer/*  of  Dr.  SibBon,  conBistB  of  a  amall  round  eas«  wltli  tw#< 
plates  supported  at  tbc  end  of  a  rod,  vvbJcti  At  tiie  other  end  is  coaaecled«  in  n  i 
to  admit  of  froei  taovciueut  upward  aad  circularlv,  with  u  second  rod  riaiog  pvrp 
larly  from  a  long  narrow  plate,  upon  which  tlie  body  ret^ta  when  exninmeHl.      Froia  1 
inierior  of  the  cme  projt^cta  a  short  movnble  rack,  which,  a»it  ri^' 
index  hand  vu  the  laoc  of  the  dial  to  revolve  in  o.  circle^  eacb  n 
an  inch  of  movement  in  the  rack,  and  each  subdivision  tbc  hundi^v  ,  ^^ 

applied,  the  end  of  the  rack  ia  brought  into  contact  with  the  -  Uie  c 

abdomen,  the  elevation  or  depre»iiion  of  which,  at  the  point  of  a^  ^  1,  i* 

measured  by  the  movement  of  the  rack,  and,  of  course,  by  the  change  oi  the  ia4ex  I 
the  dial.     For  a  particular  aceount  of  the  iniitrument  and  its  n&ei^,  the  rt*4ulcr  is  rcfcn 
to  Dr.  Sibaon'8  paper,  in  thtt  London  Mefiko-Chirurtficni  Trantaction*  (xxxl  8^5). 

The  attihomtler  of  Ut.  Qualn  Is  a  bimpler  'mbtniment.     Upon  the  surface  of  a  t 
resembling  a  watcht  ia  a  graduated  dial  with  an  indei,  moved  by  menas  of  »  silk  cm 
foot  or  more  in  lengtb,  that  dnterij  the  side  of  the  cai^e.     The  inMrun^eat  b«itig  appfi 
by  the  Kngera  of  one  hand  to  any  given  point  of  the  chesty  the  cord  is  carried  <iv 
part  of  the  surface  the  mo?eiaent9  of  which  are  to  be  meaaurccl,  or,  if  deemed  { 
ble,  quit©  round  the  thorax^  and,  being  fixed  by  the  other  hand,  acts  wnL  turh 
liion  or  elevation  of  the  thoracic  wall  upon  the  index,  a  complete  res  f  j 

iadicatea  an  extension  of  the  cord^  and  consequently  an  iacreaee  iu  Uii 
Gumference  mcasared,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.     The  ioatjtU] 
are  particularly  described  in  tli«  Lomiun  Medical  GmtUe  for  January,  ' 
and  in  BraitkwaiU'*  Helrotpeet  (Am.  ed.,  xxii.  157).     Notv  U>  the  iMrd  f*iiit'/u. 

f  Mr^  Hutchinson's  tpironuter,  as  modified  by  Dr.  rereira.  coanits  eeaeatlaUf  i 
reservoir  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended  an  inverted  gla«a  receiver,  90  a>i«iig|M  li 
by  breathing  through  a  tube  entering  into  the  receiver  from  trelow,  thia  ia  nuMlati 
iu  proportion  to  the  amouut  of  air  admitted,  which  le  measun^d  by  m  gttkdsmtmi  1 
affixed  to  the  upper  end  of  th«  receiver.     Aa  each  degree  of  th«  acalc  rtprCotfUv  1  < 
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SUBSECTION  I. 
INFLASNI ATION  OF  THB  RBSPIRATORT   PASSAGES. 

Inflammation  may  occupy  distinct  portions  of  these  passages,  terminating 
in  the  same  part  in  which  it  began,  or  it  may  affect  several  portions  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously,  forming  one  continuous  disease.  Thus,  we  have 
inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  of  the  larynx,  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  bronchial 

inch,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  receiver  rises  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  expired. 

From  the  various  circumstances  which  modify  respiration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  results  of  that  process  as  ordinarily  performed.  But  the 
greatest  amount  of  air  that  an  individual  can  possibly  expire,  after  the  fullest  possible 
inspiration,  gives  a  certain  measure  of  capacity  which  can  be  ascertained,  and,  being 
compared  as  found  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances,  or  in  different 
indiviiluals  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  lead  to  inferences 
of  some  practical  value.  To  this  quantity  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  name  of  '^  vital 
capacitif.^'  Now,  from  the  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  curious  law,  that  the  vital  capacity  is  proportionate  in 
health  directly  to  the  height  of  the  body,  without  reference  to  the  depth  or  breadth  of 
the  chest,  or  to  its  absolute  capacity  when  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  affected 
by  the  weight  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
modifying  influences  in  forming  any  practical  conclusions.  Other  influences  also  are 
not  without  effect;  but  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  with  little  inconvenience. 

The  mean  vital  capacity  for  a  man  from  Ave  feet  to  five  feet  two  inches,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  60°,  was  found  to  be  175  to  176  cubic  inches.  For  convenience  of  ca^ulatipn 
it  may  be  stated  at  174  cubic  inches  for  the  stature  of  five  feet  For  every  inch  of 
increased  height,  eight  cubic  inches  are  to  be  added  to  the  vital  capacity. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  weight,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vital  capacity  in 
healthy  men  is  not  materially  altered  below  the  mean  weight ;  but  is  diminished  in  a 
certain  ratio  with  any  increase  amounting  to  more  than  7  per  cent,  above  the  mean. 
The  mean  weight  of  a  man  in  England,  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  one  inch  in  height,  is 
said  to  be  about  116  pounds.  For  every  additional  inch  of  height,  the  mean  increase 
of  weight  may  be  stated  roughly  at  5^  pounds.  From  these  data  the^  mean  weight  for 
any  height  above  five  feet  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Add  to  this  weight  7  per  cent ; 
and  then,  for  every  additional  pound,  one  cubic  inch  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  vital 
capacity.  These  are  only  approximations  to  the  numbers  which  have  resulted  from 
positive  experiments  as  presented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  near 
for  practical  purposes,  and  are  useful  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of  calculation. 

The  effect  of  age  is  next  to  be  considered.  Up  to  86  years^  the  vital  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  is  somewhat  augmented  with  age,  but  not  sufficiently 
80  to  render  the  increase  an  object  of  consideration.  From  36  years  to  66  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  45  cubic  inches,  or  exactly  1 J  cubic  inches  for  every  year.  In'  estimating  the 
vital  capacity,  therefore,  this  number  must  be  deducted  for  every  year  above  86. 

With  these  data,  the  normal  vital  capacity  of  any  individual  may  be  readily  estimated; 
and,  if  this  considerably  exceed  the  result  given  by  the  instrument,  the  inference  drawn 
would  be  unfavourable  as  to  the  healthy  condition  of  his  respiratory  function.  General 
debility,  muscular  fatigue,  rheumatism  or  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
various  abdominal  affections,  as  well  as  disease  of  the  lungs,  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
this  capacity ;  and  the  decision  as  to  the  precise  cause  must  be  left  to  other  modes  of 
investigation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  spirometer  affonls  an  admirable  means  of  estimating 
any  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  the  same  individual  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  above  rules  let  a  case  be  imagined,  and  the  result 
deduced  in  accordance  with  them.  >Yhat  is  the  healthy  vital  capacity  of  a  man  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  weighing  160  pounds,  and  45  years  of  age?  Starting  f^om  174 
cubic  inches,  which  is  the  vital  capacity  for  the  height  of  five  feet  one  inch,  and  adding 
8  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  of  stature,  wo  shall  have  246  cubic  inches  as  the  vital  ca- 
pacity in  reference  to  the  stature  alone.  The  mean  weight  at  five  feet  one  inch  is  115 
pounds,  to  which  6}  pounds  being  added  for  every  inch,  gives  the  mean  weight  at  164} 
pounds,  or  less  than  7  per  cent  beyond  the  supposed  weight  No  allowance,  therefore, 
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tubes,  COD stitu ting  severally  coryza,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitiB,  and 
inflamination  of  all  tliese  parts  ftuceesaively  or  co»joint!y,  aa  in  catarrh. 
will  he  most  conrenient  to  consider  the  first  set  of  these  complaint**  in  1 
first  place;  and,  after  the  more  local  affections  have  heen  described,  thfnl 
treat  of  such  as  embrace  varioas  parts  of  the  structure^  cither  at  ox^m 
during  their  course. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS. 

In  the  nostrils  we  consider  as  included  the  neighbouring  sinuses,  aa  tbo 
of  the  f^uporior  maxillary  and  frontal  hones,  all  of  which  are  lined  by  ( 
tinuation:^  of  the  same  mucous   membrane,   and  ail  are  liable   to  be 
inhumed,  though  the  whole  surface  is  probably  Beldam  affected  at  onoe. 


1.  ACUTE  INFLAMxAIATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  COR¥ZA-  J 

5n^.— Cold  ID  till?  Head,— GraTcdo. 

Sfffnptomt. — The  first  sensations  are  usually  those  of  dryness,  fulnesa,  and 

tickling  or  other  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  sneczinar.    These  arc  in  gen 
ral  soon  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  acrid  fluid,  whia 
stiU  further  irritates  the  membrane,  while  it  often  inflames  and  even  eio 
riates  the  skin  about  the  nasal  oriScei?,  and  on  the  upper  lip.     The  nostril 
are  at  this  time  not  unfrequently  either  partially  or  wholly  closed  by  the  1 
faetiiDn  of  the  inflamed  mcmhraDe,  which  cau.^s  the  voice  to  assume  a 
tone.     There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  dull  pain  or  aehing,  with  bur 
ing  heat  in  the  nasal  passages;  and  now  and  then  severe  stiiiging  sensatio 
are  eiperienced  from  the  irritation  of  the  acrid  fluid.     The  eyes  become  : 
and  watery,  either  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  continuous  extension  of  irrttatk 
along  the  lachrymal  passages;  aud  sometimes  these  passages  appear  to 
closed,  so  as  to  occasion  an  overflow  of  the  tears.     A  similar  ejcten&toti 
disease  to  the  frontal  sinuses  produces  pain  in  the  forehead.     The 
sinuses  are  sometimes  involved,  with  oonsec|uent  pains  in  the  face  ;  and  ] 
nesa  of  hearing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  not  uncommon,  from 
and  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.     Even  the  external  parts  oocnsaos 
participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  swollen 
tender.     The  sense  of  smell|  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  taate^  u«  all 
111  ways  blunted  or  lost. 

In  many  instances,  the  constitution  docs  not  seem  to  sympathise  with  ( 
local  affection ;  the  pulse  nnd  skiu  remaining  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  I 
appetite  unimpaired.    Very  frequently,  however,  febrile  symptoms  make  i 
appeairauco,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  high  grades  and 

U  to  be  tBftde  on  this  score.     The  age  being  ID  jeta^  t^eyond  the  standard  of  S&,  i 
1}  eubk  inebes  being  tbe  mean  riiminutioti  for  each  jenr^  15  iilto|^ethcr  un  to  h*  i 
duetpd  from  the  24G  cubic  inches,  which  reprencDt  th©  vitiU  enpAoity  in  relbn 
height  nlonc.     There  will  then  remain  281  cubic  iDcbes  tui  the  heallhy  vttm]  t- 
tmder  the  cirnimstances  referrefJ  to,  and  as  tljat  which  Uie  i»pironiet4!r  abovld  in 
(See,  for  Mr.  HutchiDaon's  paper,  London  Mtdteo'Chirurt/ieal  Trttntofti^ttM^  xaix»  II 
ia  iising  the  epirtimeter,  with  the  vienf  of  ascertaining  the  vital  cupAQi^,  tW  in 
should  loosvQ  his  dress,  ^tnnd  erect,  and  then,  hftving  in^irpired  to  th«  Ulao^  ealMll 
hit  power,  npplj  hi?  mniith  to  tbe  tube,  nnd  empty  his  checi  aa  complotcfy  Aa  ] 
into  the  receiver.  (SoU  to  tkt  third  tditiim.) 
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the  whole  of  the  nasal  passages.  Chilliness  and  pains  in  the  limbs  are  followed 
by  a  hot  skin,  excited  pnlse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  severe  head- 
ache.  The  fever  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  remissions. 

The  complaint  usually  attains  its  height  ift  three  or  four  days,  after  which 
the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  The  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils  and  adjoining 
parts  diminishes ;  the  secretion  becomes  less  copious,  thicker,  more  opaque, 
and  less  acrid;  and  sometimes  assumes  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  puru- 
loid  appearance ;  the  fever  gradually  subsides ;  and  the  recovery  is  usually 
complete  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  unless  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  improper 
management,  or  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  In  this  case,  it  some- 
times becomes  chronic,  and  may  then  run  on  for  weeks,  months,  or  years.  In 
a  few  instances,  it  retains  a  sort  of  acute  character,  with  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge, for  a  considerable  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  fresh  attacks 
before  the  old  have  ceased.  This  watery  secretion,  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  and  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  coryza,  is  not  invariably  pre.sent; 
the  inflammation  being  sometimes  dry  at  the  commencement,  and  remaining 
80  until  thick  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  secretion  takes  place. 

Very  frequently  the  inflammation  travels  downward  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  constituting  catlmrh ;  but  frequently  also  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
nostrils,  and  immediately  adjoining  parts.  Sometimes  it  a£Eects  one  part  only, 
being  confined  to  one  side  of  the  nostrils,  or  to  one  of  the  sinuses.  When  it 
affects  the  frontal  sinus,  the  symptoms  are  heaviness  and  pain  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  extending  frequently  to  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  eyes, 
with  a  disposition  to  more  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  when  the  patient 
rises,  after  having  for  some  time  maintained  the  horizontal  posture.  It  is 
more  especially  to  this  condition  of  the  complaint  that  the  name  of  gravedo 
has  been  attached.  In  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  disease  is  usually  indicated 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  with  some  swelling  of  the  corresponding  cheek,  a 
similar  condition  of  the  gums  on  the  affected  side,  and  soreness  of  the  teeth. 
A  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  when  the  patient  turns  upon  his  side  is 
another  characteristic  symptom.  Sometimes,  however,  the  orifice  into  the 
nostrib  is  closed  by  inflammation,  which,  if  not  relieved,  may  end  in  abscess 
of  the  antrum,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Coryza  is  sometimes  regu- 
larly intermittent.  In  new-bom  or  very  young  infinnts,  this  disease  is  attended 
with  some  peculiar  effects  which  require  notice.  In  consequence  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  nostrils,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  sucking,  and  may  suffer  from 
the  want  of  nourishment.  On  attempting  to  take  the  breast,  they  sometimes 
become  black  in  the  face  from  suspended  respiration,  and  are  said  occasionally 
to  be  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  same  cause.  In  its  severest  forms,  the 
complaint  is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Another  peculiarity  in 
children  is  the  tendency  to  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  mem- 
brane, which  forms  solid  layers  upon  the  suiface,  as  in  diphtheritic  iniium- 
mation  of  the  fauces,  which  this  affection  sometimes  accompanies.  Such  cases 
are  always  serious,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  from  the  extension  of  the  same 
kind  of  inflammation  to  the  larynx  or  lungs.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
fetid  odour  of  the  discharge,  the  occasional  ejection,  in  coughing  or  sneezing, 
of  portions  of  the  false  membrane,  and  the  appearance  of  the  exudation  either 
near  the  anterior  nasal  orifices,  or  in  the  fauces. 

CauMi, — The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  coryza,  beyond  all  comparison, 
is  the  partial  application  of  cold,  as  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck,  to  the 
feet,  &c. ;  and  the  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  produced  after  perspiration 
from  heat  or  exertion.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  common  in  winter.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  probably  induced  by  the  breathing  of  a  warm  air  after 
previous  exposure  to  cold|  in  the  same  manner  as  chilblains.    Some  persons 
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are  isucb  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way  by  cold  thim  otherd.     Tbb 
greater  susceptibility  is  frecjuentlj  ascribable  to  a  want  of  the  habit  of  ei» 
posure;  but  it  is  t>ften  also  uoiiHtitutioDal,  and  inexplicable.     IndiTidimls  art] 
oecasionallj  met  with,  who  are  1  ruble  to  attacks  of  the  complaint  periodically,! 
at  a  cerUin  dat^,  once  a  year,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather  aid 
the  time.      Others  are  attacked  at  the  comniencemeDt  of  winter,  and  aro7 
scarcely  entirely  free  from  the  complaint  until  warm  weather  returns.    Coryx&J 
is  also  frequently  epidemic,  beiDg  a  very  general  attendant  upon  the  infla 
enxa.     It  is  very  cowimon  at  the  begionini^  of  mea^^les,  and  sometimes  ; 
panies  other  exanthemata  in  their  earlier  stages,  especially  atnnllpnXf  an4J 
scarlet  fever.     Occasionally  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  applicatioD  of  acridld 
vapours,  or  irritating  powders,  to  tbe  nostrils. 

Trmtmi'ni. — Most  cases  of  this  disease  are  so  mild  as  Dot  to  require  tnedi^ 
cal  treatment,  and  scarcely  to  interrupt  the  avocations  or  pleasures  of  the] 
patient.     Even  in  those  in  which  the  phy^cian  is  coosulted,  tUe  geotleaid 
measurea  only  are  in  general  required.     When  there  is  no  fever,  it  is  usually^ 
sufficient  to  direct  a  dose  -of  sulphate  of  majj^nesia,  abstinence  from  animal^ 
food,  anil  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet     Should  the  patient  be 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  he  should  clcithe  himeelf  warmly,, 
take  care  especiully  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  and  protect  his  nostrib  by  a  hand-  . 
kerchief  against  the  cold.     Should  the  symptoms  be  more  severe,  and  fever  J 
present,  the  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  above  mcasares,  may  cousifct  of  hoij 
pediluvia  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  mustard, 
and  the  use  of  refrigerant  diuphoretics,  as  citrate  of  pot^LSsa^  acetate  of  i 
monia,  nitre,  and  tartar  emetic,  variously  combined  to  suit  the  circun 
of  the  case.     The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed^  and  should  lie 
head  raised  by  pillows.     When  there  i;^  much  hcadachcj  with  a  full  stJ     _ 
pulse,  and  the  symptoms  have  not  yielded  to  the  above  treatment,  with  addi* 
tional  purgation  by  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  by  thoi 
lancet  from  the  arm,  or,  in  case  of  infiammation  of  the  frontal  or  maxillar]^] 
sinuses,  by  leocbeafrom  the  forehead  or  check,  or  from  within  the  nostriU. 
Various  measures  have  been  reconimeoded  to  relieve  the  local  symptoo 
which  are  often  very  distressing.     Dr.  Fbysick  was  in  the  habit  of  adviaiog 
the  frequent  inhalntion^  through  the  no8tril£>,  of  the  vapour  from  a  mixture  < 
laudanum  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne.     Mr.  Harrington,  a  dentist  of  l*hiladel-J 
phia,  has  found  the  affection,  in  several  instances,  to  disappear  at  once  and  J 
completely  under  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  (JA'<i.  Examiner^  N.  S,,  if.  j 
295.)     A  lump  of  curaphor  held  near  the  nostrils  sometimes  affords  relief.    I ! 
knew  an  individunil  who  derived  prompt  relief  from  smiiEug  up  puwderadj 
cloves.     Powdered  cubebs  have  been  rerumimcnded  in  the  same  way.     8i^ibkI 
Ing  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  snuffing  powdered  gum  arabic  up  the  uOttiJ 
the  injection  of  oleaginous  li^iuids  with  some  narcotic  ingredic?>t»  and  UiAl 
direct  application  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  are  also  among  the  mcasum] 
oocasioiijilly  resorted  to.     M.  heschamps  has  found  a  solution  of  extract  of  J 
opium,  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  to  a  fiuidounce  of  water,  and 
drawn  into  the  nostrils  by  inspiration,  promptly  effectual.     One  nostril  ii  tp'i 
be  closc^d  with  the  finger,  and  the  liquid  drawn  in  through  the  other,  until 
felt  to  be  alH^ut  to  enter  the  fauces,  when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  dow  out  agmiD. 
The  upplication  may  be  made  every  two  hours  if  uecessjiryj  but  seldom  r^  < 
quires  to  be  more  than  once  repeated.   (Jt/urn.  de  Pharm*  ti  de  Chim^  ad. 
370.)     Dr.  J.  IJ,  Douglas,  of  New  OrleauH,  cures  the  peverest  corynif  by  \ 
causing  the  patient  to  snuff  a  little  laudanum  up  the  nostrils,  taking  cm 
that  none  is  swallowed,  and  following  this  measure  by  a  brisk  caltiartii 
(j\'-   0.  Mtd.  and  iSuiy,  Juum,^  ix.  GQ4.)     Dr.  Johu  A.  Loekvood  imn 
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foand  the  application  of  a  eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  eight  or 
ten  grains  in  the  fluidounce^  applied  by  means  of  a  camers-hair. pencil,  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  a  sovereign 
remedy.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  #Sri.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  21.)  Injections  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  the  strength  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fiuidounce, 
have  also  been  used.  The  patient  will  derive  comfort  from  applying  some 
stiff,  mild,  fatty  matter,  as  suet  or  spermaceti  cerate,  to  the  upper  lip  and 
nasal  orifices,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the  irritating  secretion.  He 
should  employ  a  soft  linen  handkerchief. 

Dr.  Williams  strongly  rcoommcnds  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  liquids, 
as  an  effectual  cure  for  coryza.  The  secretion  is  arrested  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  inflammation  speedily  subsides,  when 
no  longer  aggravated  by  the  discharge.  The  coryza  begins  to  disappear  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the  cure 
18  generally  completed,  so  that,  after  that  time,  the  patient  may  resume  the 
moderate  use  of  drinks.  After  the  commencement,  and  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cure,  a  single  copious  draught  may  bring  back  all  the  symptoms. 
When  there  is  fever,  Dr.  Williams  precedes  his  dry  plan  by  an  aperient  and 
an  antimonial.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  surface  warm,  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  by  promoting  secretion  from  the 
ekin;  and  any  other  r/ry  method  of  favouring  the  healthy  secretions  contri- 
butes to  the  cure.  The  food  should  not  be  heating  or  saline  so  as  to  excite 
thirst,  and  the  solid  matters  used  may  be  moistened  with  liquids.  Though 
U  total  abstinence  from  liquids  is  most  effectual,  yet  taking  about  a  t-easpoon- 
fbl  of  tea  or  milk  with  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal,  and  a  wineglassful  of 
water  on  going  to  bed,  does  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  plan,  whilst  it 
diminishes  its  discomfort."  As,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  the  plan  pro- 
duces no  injurious  effects,  the  patient  may  well  be  allowed  to  choose  between 
its  discomfort,  and  that  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  treatment. 

When,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  complaint  continues 
obstinate,  witii  a  copious  mucous  or  muco-purulcnt  discharge,  a  speedy  cure 
may  sometimes  be  effected  by  a  return  to  nourishing  food,  and  free  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  violent  exercise  will  of  itself  throw  off"  an  attack, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  by  promoting  perspiration. 

If  the  complaint  have  the  intermittent  form,  it  may  be  readily  cured  by 
sulphate  of  quinia. 

In  infantile  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  child  by  means  of  a  spoon. 
Belief  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  holding  a  sponge  wet  with  warm  water 
upon  the  nose.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  recommends  strongly,  as  a  very  effectual 
remedy,  to  cover  the  head  with  a  closely  fitting  flannel  cap.  (^Trans,  of  Vol, 
9f  Phfs.  of  Phil. ^  iii.  63.)  In  severe  cases,  when  the  head  is  threatened,  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  leeches,  to  administer  a  calomel  purge,  and  to  blister 
behind  the  ear,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  pseudo-membranous  cases,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  pencil  to  the  parts,  or  to  blow  powdered  alum  up  the  nostrils. 

When  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  complaint  in  its  severer  forms,  and 
especially  when  previous  experience  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  protracted  disease  pf  the  chest,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  set 
the  attack  aside  at  its  very  commencemenL  This  may  often  be  done  by  a 
full  dose  of  opium.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  author  heard  this  plan 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
lectures,  and  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Chapman  as  to  its  efficacy.  From  one  ta  two  grains  of  opium,  or  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dovw'a  powder  may  be  given  at  bedtime;  and  the 
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Cau$e9, — ^Iq  many  instances,  the  chronic  disease  results  from  a  continuation 
or  frequent  repetition  of  the  acute.  It  is  often  also  original.  The  cause  is 
generally  obscure.  In  some  cases,  it  depends  on  foreign  bodies  ib  the  nos- 
trils, acting  as  nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  solid  matters  from  the  secretion. 
In  others,  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  scrofulous  or  gouty  diathesis, 
with  a  tendency  to  scaly  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  with  that  disordered  stale  of 
the  digestive  organs  which  so  often  gives  obstinacy  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  fauces.  In  the  form  of  ozrona,  when  not  ulcerous,  it  may  depend  upon 
some  impediment  to  the  free  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  or  sinuses, 
which,  consequently  accumulating,  becomes  putrid  and  excites  inflammation. 
In  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  the  accidental  retention  of  the  secretions 
may  thus  superadd  the  putrid  character  of  ozadna.  The  offensiveness  of  the 
discharge,  however,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be  traced  to  this  cause,  and  is  quite 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  vague  supposition  of  peculiar  morbid  constita-i 
tional  tendencies.  When  associated  with  ulcers,  it  is  most  frequently  de- 
pendent on  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  scorbutic  taint. 

Treatment. — In  simple  chronic  inflammation,  cures  may  very  often  be 
effected  by  the  injection  into  the  nostrils  of  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  usually  prefer- 
red sulphate  of  zinc,  beginning  with  two  grains  to  the  fluidounoe  of  water, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  nostrils  are  found  to  bear  the  impression,  to 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  The  injection  should 
be  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  continued  perseveringly  for  months  if 
necessary.  It  is  important  that,  by  a  proper  direction  of  the  instrument,  and 
position  of  the  head,  the  fluid  should  be  made  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease, 
whether  this  bccupy  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  or,  what  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, some  comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  in  the  nasal  passages  or  the 
sinuses.  Sometimes  the  part  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  in 
which  case,  this  is  the  best  means  of  applying  the  solution,  as  the  sound  por- 
tions of  the  nostrils  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  stronger  solution  may  be 
employed.  When  the  discharge  is  offensive,  solutions  of  creasote,  or  of  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  potassa,  or  lime,  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the  fetor,  and 
may  prove  useful  as  alteratives  to  the  mucous  surface.  Dr.  Jackson,  formerly 
of  Northumberland,  informed  the  author  that,  in  a  case  of  this  complaint,  he 
bad  found  an  injection  of  Fowler's  solution,  much  diluted,  completely  to 
remove  the  fetor,  and  much  to  diminish  the  discharge.  Caution,  of  course, 
is  necessary  not  to  allow  the  solution  to  be  swallowed.  Sometimes  advantage 
will  result  from  the  mere  washing  out  of  the  retained  mucus,  two  or  three 
times  daily,  by  injections  of  warm  water.  When  an  ulcer  exists,  and  is 
within  reach,  it  may  be  treated  by  the  direct  application  of  solid  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  by  a  saturated  solution  applied  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pencil. 
Inhalations  through  the  nostrils  of  diluted  chlorine,  and  of  the  vapours  of 
creasote,  tar,  and  vinegar  have  been  recommended.  Blisters  often  repeated 
behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  arm,  and  issues  or 
setons  between  the  shoulders,  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  in  cases 
which  may  have  followed  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

Remedies  should  also  be  addreroed  to  the  constitution.  Their  character 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  diathesis,  or  general  morbid  condition  which 
may  exist.  Syphilis,  scrofula,  and  scurvv  have  their  appropriate  treatment, 
which  should  of  course  be  applied  when  these  constitutional  affections  exhibit 
themselves  in  this  form.  Even  when  the  complaint  can  be  traced  to  no  par- 
ticular morbid  predisposition,  still,  good  may  ^occasionally  be  expected  from 
alteratives,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and  compound  de- 
eoctioii*or  syrup  of  BarsapanUa.    Tonics,  aod,  in  general|  measorea  oalcnlated 
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to  give  vigour  to  tbo  syBtetn,  will  be  likely  to  prove  mcful.     Amoiig  tbesti 
may  he  mentiorted  a  wbolesome  nutrUioiia  diet,  exercise,  tcesh  couQtrj  ut^i 

sea* bathing,  long  jourueys,  and  a  sea-voy«ige.  ^ 

Article  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX,  or  LARYNGITIS. 

Tbe  larynx,  tbougb  most  commonly  involved  in  inflammation  of  olberptir 
of  the  ref;f>inttory  pasMges,  is  sometimes  exclusively,  and  often  ebiefly  ufTecu^ 
By  some  Engliab  writers  laryngitis  is  cousidered  aj?  among  the  most  daQ|^|i 
oua,  perhnps  tbe  most  dangerous,  of  inflammatory  diseases.  But  they  re^sfrw 
the  term  to  a  highly  aggravated  form  of  laryngeal  inflammaktion,  excludm^ 
altogether  tbe  niilder  forms  of  t!iat  aflPeetion.  With  as  mueb  propriety  mi^h 
we  restrict  tbe  name  of  bromihitis  or  pneumonia  to  the  very  highest  grade 
of  these  com  plain  ts^  and  then  proclaim  tbem  us  eminently  dangerous.  The^ 
truth  is,  that  infiummation  of  the  larynx  is  not  uncummoh,  and  is  in  genend 
very  manageable;  though,  in  a  few  instances^  when  very  intense;!,  or  aCtendo 
with  an  unusual  dejrree  of  serous  effusion  into  tbe  submuooua  tissue^  it 
ootnes  very  alarming  and  even  fatal.  Its  great  danger,  under  these  eireun 
stances,  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  throupjb  tbe  chink  of 
glottis,  which  is  closed  by  tbe  swollen  state  of  its  waits,  aided  probably 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  against  the  admission  of  air;  so  that  the  parii*ut  diesi 
true  asphyxia.  There  is  no  other  portion  of  tbe  respiratory  passages, 
which  an  equal  extent  of  inflanpaation  is  capable  of  producing  the  saute  fiit 
results.     As  in  most  other  inflammations,  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronld 


1.  ACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 

Of  the  acute  form,  several  modifications  exist,  according  to  the   grfto? 
action,  the  part  attacked,  or  the  character  of  tbe  extravasated  matter. 
times  it  is  very  super6cial,  affecting  only  tbe  mucous  tissue,  and  perhai 
tbe  surface  of  the  membrane.     Sometimes  it  extends  to  tbe  sub-niue^ii 
lular  tissue,  involving  that  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  time,  tbi 
greatly  increasing  tbe  tumefaction,  and  consequently  the  danger      A^'jihi.  \\ 
inflammation,  which  is  usunll}'  attended  with  mucous  secretion,  oc- 
gives  rise  to  an  exudation  of  coagulabic  lymph,  which  lines   the   lai 
false  membrane.     Finally,  the  sub-mucous  tissue  may  be  swollen  ^iuiplv  a^il 
ordinary  acute  inflammation,  or  may  be  distended  with  serum   itt  a  ii«gn 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  presenting  lod 
an  edematous  condition.      These  vjirieties  may  be  conveniently  conaai' 
under  the  three  divisions  of  1.  mucoiu  hjrt/ntjitU^  afl*ecting  the  muoova  i 
brane  especially,  and  attended  with  mucous  secretion  j  2.  sub-niu^ry^ok  Inrf^ 
yltisy  in  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  is  also  involved,  and  Bnmelimo  chiefly 
so,  as  in  the  proper  edematous  variety;  and,  3.  p»tuthi'memhran*ium  Inr^nmti*^ 
which  is  cliaracterized  by  the  formation  of  false  membrane.      These  mt« 
gerous  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned.     But  ii  tnuMt 
supposed  that  tbcy  are  always  distinct.     On  the  contrary,  tJicy  often 
get  her,  or  differ  oidy  by  almost  iasansible  shades,  so  that  they  cauQiii  he 
tinguislied  by  the  symptoms. 

1,   Afucom  Lat^m/ifin, — In  its  mildest  form,  this  is  marked   W  m  ^\g% 
hoarseness,  without  pain  or  difficulty  of  respiratioSj  &ud  ofteu  witli  littl.  q^i 
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cough  y  unless  complicated  with  catarrh.  It  passes  off  in  a  few  days,  frequently 
without  medical  interference.  When  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  in  addition 
to  the  hoarseness,  there  is  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  some  part  of  the  larynx,  to- 
getlier  with  tightness  or  stricture,  a  dry  husky  cough,  and  often  a  slijrht  diffi- 
culty of  inspiration.  If  the  fauces  are  examined,  they  will  frequently  be  found 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  reddened.  Under  proper  treatment,  these  symp- 
toms speedily  subside.  Not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  descends  into  the 
bronchia,  with  relief  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  But,  if  neglected,  it  may 
take  on  the  character  of  a  still  higher  grade  of  laryngitis.  In  this,  the  voice 
is  from  the  beginning  very  hoarse  or  stridulous,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  is  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  speak  above 
a  whisper.  There  is  almost  always  pain,  sometimes  severe,  sometimes  mode- 
rate, increased  by  speaking  and  coughing,  and  ooca.sionally  by  external  pres- 
sure. The  patient  often  has  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 
Inspiration  is  difficult,  and  often  stridulous  or  tightly  sounding,  while  the 
patient  feels  a  distressing  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  exhibits  some  anx- 
iety or  apprehension  about  his  ability  to  get  breath.  The  cough  is  hoarse  or 
muffled,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  commencing  as  it  were  in  the  larynx,  and 
obviously  intended  to  remove  some  obstruction  at  that  point.  It  is  cither  dry, 
or  attended  with  the  discharge  of  a  little  tough  mucus.  In  some  instances,  it 
comes  on  paroxysmally,  and  is  almost  convulsive.  There  is  often  some  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  arising  from  coexisting  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  alimentary  bolus  upon  the  tender  larynx,  or  simply  from 
the  motion  of  this  structure  in  deglutition.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  great 
oppression  and  dyspnoea  are  sometimes  experienced,  arising  from  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  such  as  occurs  in  croup.  There  is  generally  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  which  may  have  come  on  simultaneously  with  the  local  symp- 
toms, or  not  until  they  had  existed  for  some  time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  in  these  cases  considerable  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  sub-mucous  tissue  is  often  in  some  degree  involved. 
Redness  of  the  epiglottis  may  generally  be  seen  by  strongly  depressing  the 
ba«e  of  the  tongue,  and  inducing  the  patient  to  cough,  or  make  the  motion  of 
swallowing.  The  attack  gradually  subsides  under  proper  treatment,  and  goes 
off  in  from  four  to  six  days,  sometimes  by  mere  resolution,  but  more  frequently 
with  a  secretion  of  mucus,  which  is  at  first  transparent,  but  gradually  becomes 
thick  and  opaque,  if  not  purulent.  Should  the  inflammation  travel  into  the 
lungs,  severe  bronchitis  is  apt  to  ensue. 

2.  Sub-mucous  LarynffitU, — Edematous  LaryngitU. —  Cynanclie  La n/rifjea. 
— ^This  differs  from  the  preceding  rather  in  degree  than  in  character.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  highest  grade  of  acute  laryngitis,  extending  to  the  sub- 
jacent areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  many  years  since  this  was  first  noticed  as  a 
distinct  disease.  Washington  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  it ;  and  his  case  is 
said  to  have  beeo  the  first  recorded  in  detail.  According  to  Cheyne,  the  dis- 
ease was  not  generally  understood  until  after  the  publication  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Farre,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 

When  originating  in  the  larynx,  and  not  the  result  of  some  direct  violence, 
this  form  of  laryngitis  usually  commences  with  a  distinct  chill,  or  with  chil- 
liness alternating  with  flashes  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a  full 
strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  flushed  face.  At  the  same  time,  some  soreness 
of  the  throat  is  felt,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  a  sense  of  tightness,  stricture, 
or  pressure  is  experienced,  as  if  there  were  some  mechanical  impediment  in 
the  larynx.  To  remove  this  the  patient  coughs,  but  brings  up  nothing,  or 
only  a  little  clear  viscid  mucus.  The  cough  is  painful,  and  its  sound  is  harsh 
and  stridulous.    Great  difficult/  of  breathing  soon  comes  on.    The  iuspira- 
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tion  is  prolonged,  wlieezitigi  wbistling,  or  otherwise  sonorous,  and  requires  t 
cooBiderable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  expiration  ia  iierfonned 
more  easily  and  silently  j  us  the  swollen  membr;ine  of  the  fzlottis  note  like  a 
cloeing  valve  against  the  entrance  of  the  air,  bat  opens  readilj  for  its  exit. 
Upon  examining  the  fauces  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  epiglottic  laaj 
aoraetimes  be  seen  of  a  bright  or  deep-red  ouhKir,  erect,  and  mueh  swdlea,  w» 
as  to  be  unable  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  Tb©  ex- 
ternal parts  about  the  larynx  are^bo  often  much  swollen,  though  not  iiiTark- 
bly  K0»  Deglutition  is  difficalt,|te'tly^rora  intiauimation  of  the  fauces^  hj^ 
chie%  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state^f  the  epigbttis,  wbieh  preTenuU 
from  closing  accurately  over  the  oriBce  of  the  windpipe,  and  thus  allows  tli^ 
snbst4ances  swallowed  Uy  enter  the  larynx,  where  they  excite  intense  irritation, 
and  give  rise  to  vehement  paroxysms  of  coughing,  witli  the  most  diatrcai* 
ing  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which,  after  laryngoiomj,  a  por» 
tion  of  anything  swallowed  appeared  Immediately  al  tbti  wotuid.  {^Led,  as 
Prtncip.  and  Pract,  of  Mat) 

Should  the  ca^e  continue  to  advance,  all  the  fymptoma  aro  ^gniYated.  Tlif 
voice  becomes  wheezing  or  whispering,  or  is  quite  extinguiabed;  the  ooogh  ol^ 
which  the  sound  is  scarcely  above  the  breath,  is  agitating,  often  coovulsi^  ~ 
and  very  painful;  inspiration  is  exceedingly  difficult,  ajid  h  accomplish 
only  after  violent  efforts^  with  great  distress  and  anxi«*]f,  and  a  feeling  i 
impending  suffocation.  The  patient  is  in  general  extremely  realleaa,  j 
times  starting  up  suddenly  in  bed,  walking  about  the  cbamber,  putting  faif 
hands  to  big  throat,  showing  the  great-est  eagcrneps  for  fresh  air,  and  exftti^ 
ing  in  his  countenance  an  almost  fearful  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  dhicr«s. 
He  is  unable  to  uleep  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  being  rouaed  bj 
the  necessity  for  voluntary  effort  to  get  breath.  The  blood  now  bcgias  to  ei- 
hi  bit  signs  of  deficient  aeration,  which  rapidly  increase  in  int^nhily.  The 
lips  have  a  bluish  or  purplish  colour;  the  face  beeomes  of  a  livid  paUmcn; 
and  a  dark  circle  forms  about  the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes  protruded  and 
watery.  The  surface  is  cool,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  irregular,  threadlike, 
and  very  feeble.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  exhaustion,  the  pMknt 
makes  the  most  violent  efforts;  his  shoulders  rise;  his  whole  chest  lieAffstj.Jui. 
countenance  assumes  a  staring  and  glnistly  expression;  his  skin  is  bat 
cold  sweat;  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  a  drowsy  or  comatose  state,  often  ] 
by  delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  death. 

The  fatal  effects  depend  upoo  the  want  of  air  to  support  respiration,  lai 
tho  consequently  carbonated  and  poisonous  state  of  the  blood,  which  no  ioii^j^ 
affords  the  due  slimulns  to  the  vital  functions.     Sometimea  this  eonditioa  j 
the  blood  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  though  respiration  should  bei 
Thus,  patients  not  unfrequcntly  die  in  the  intervals  of  violent  dyspncBayi 
air  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  even  alter  the  open- 
tiou  of  tracheotomy,  though  the  lungs  themselves  are  not  embarniAsed*    ~~ 
nervous  system  is  unable  to  recover  from  the  depressing  influence  of  th 
blood.     l)eath  may,  therefore,  occur  eiiher  suddenly,  from  complete  i 
of  the  passage;  or  gradually  from  a  partial  and  insufficient  supply  of 
cauaing  a  change  of  blood,  the  effects  of  which  a  snbsequent  return  of  i 
don  cannot  always  obviate. 

The  disease  is  very  rapid;  generally,  when  fatal,  ending  to  from  ihrMi 
five  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner.     Death  has  been  known  to  oocnr  f 
seven  hours.     Sometimes,  however,  the  complaint  is  protracted   fur 
weeks,     Ita  duration  depends  in  general  upon  the  degree  of  interunl  tun 
tion  in  the  larynx,  though  it  is  probable  that  life  is  sometimes  saddealj  1 
nated  by  the  supervention  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,     i  have  aeea  m 
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which  spasm  of  this  kind  recurred  freqneDtly  at  short  intervals,  each  time 
attended  with  complete  Ruspension  of  respiration,  and  partial  insensibility 
from  asphyxia,  during  the  relaxation  of  which,  air  again. entered  the  chest, 
and  thus  prevented  immediate  death.  This  case  ultimately  recovered  under 
copious  depletion,  and  tobacco  cataplasms. 

Occasionally  the  attack  is  very  sudden ;  the  dyspnoea  and  all  the  other  bad 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases,  it  is  gradual. 
The  disease  varies  also  much  in  the  grade  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  this 
is  very  violent;  sometimes  it  is  comparatively  moderate,  and  the  danger  de- 
pends rather  upon  a  copious  serous  effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue  than 
ordinary  inflammatory  tumefaction.  Cases  of  the  latter  kind  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  edematous  laryngitis.  In  these,  there  is  little  pain  in  the 
throat,  or  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance.  If 
the  epiglottis  can  be  seen,  it  is  observed  to  be  much  swollen,  but  rather  pale 
or  livid  than  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  symptoms,  however,  arising  from 
closure  of  the  rima  glottidis,  are  not  less  urgent,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps 
even  more  fatal,  because  it  does  not  so  well  tolerate  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Gases  are  said  to  have  occurred,  in  which  this  oedema  of  the  larynx  was  ^trictly 
dropsical;  but  such  cases  are,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  rare.  In  most 
instances,  the  effusion  undoubtedly  depends  upon  a  low  grade  of  inflammation; 
and  the  peculiar  result  is  probably  owing  in  general  to  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
stitution or  of  the  blood,  predisposing  to  serous  effusion  under  inflammatory 
action.  Dr.  Stokes  says  that  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  sometimes  conse- 
quent upon  the  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid,  which 
oooasionally  follows  continued  fever. 

In  all  its  varieties,  the  disease  may  exist  either  alone,  or  in  connexion  with 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  of  the  trachea,  or  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  diaf/nosis  is  sometimes  a  point  of  much  importance.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  complaint  should  not  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  the  chest, 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  severe  dyspnoea,  and  similar  constitutional 
symptoms.  But,  in  the  latter,  either  the  disease  is  chronic,  or  is  accompanied 
with  such  obvious  symptoms  of  pectoral  disorder  that  these  can  scarcely  be 
room  for  mistake,  if  due  examination  be  made.  Besides,  in  affections  of  the 
larynx,  the  change  of  the  voice,  the  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat, 
the  laryngeal  oough,  the  seat  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  constriction,  the  great 
difference  between  the  facility  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  the  results 
<if  kcal  inspection,  point  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  true  seat  of  disease.  Some 
of^the  French  practical  writers  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into 
'i.ftlijiilBSterior  fauces,  and  the  perception  of  a  cushion  formed  by  the  tumefac- 
tion (^  the  border  of  the  glottis  (Valleix,  Ghiide  Mid.  Prat.,  2e  ed.,  i.  240); 
but  this  mode  of  examination  must  be  difficult,  and  might  possibly  aggravate 
the  inflammation.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by  pressing  on  the  windpipe,  has 
given  rise  to  symptoms  which  have  been  taken  for  those  of  laryngitis;  but 
auscultation  would  render  such  a  mistake  impossible.  Abscesses  near  the 
larynx  may  sometimes  simulate  laryngitis  so  far  as  to  lead,  upOn  superficial 
examination,  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis;  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  parts 
would  correct  the  error,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  awake  to  its  possible  occurrence.  To  one  of  the  forms 
of  croup,  laryngitis  bears  a  close  analogy;  but,  in  the  former,  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  in  the  latter,  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane  or  the  parts  beneath  it,  is  the  prominent  and  characteristic  phe- 
nomenon. More  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  under  croup.  With  mere  spasm 
of  the  rima  glottidis,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
confound  it,  even  leaving  oat  of  consideration  the  &ct,  that  this  i^ection  is 
rare  in  adaItS|  and  confined  chiefly  to  hysterical  women. 
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Tbis  form  of  laryngitis  is  considerod  hy  many  writers  as  exceedingly  1 
By  fiir  tbe  larger  proportion  of  persons  attacked  with  it  are  thought  t©| 
Uut  it  is  very  certjiin  that  individuals,  attacked  with  symptoms  in  u\\  n\v[ 
auce  identical  with  those  of  sub  mucous  laryngitis,  often  recover.  Il  ia  I 
that  tbey  cannot  he  positively  proved  to  have  hud  etfusiou  in  the  sub-ma 
tissue,  as  the  evidence  of  diw«ection  is  wantin;^,  Judj^np^  from  mj  i 
Bervation,  I  i^bould  say  that,  when  tbe  disease  makes  lu  attack  in  the  famj 
open  and  decided  inflammafit>n,  in  a  person  of  t-olenihly  vigorous  con'?tila 
ami  not  previously  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  tbe  larynx,  it  maj 
rally  be  cured,  if  attacked  in  its  early  i*tages,  before  the  powers  of  the  aj 
have  heguu  to  give  way  under  the  dcpressiDg  influence  of  the  black 
After  this  deterioratioo  ha.s  commenced,  the  chances  of  Baving  the  patient  i 
Tery  much  diminished.  Of  the  cases  published  a  large  proportion  have  prOT? 
fatal;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adducing  ptw^itive  procifl 
the  character  of  the  affection  from  the  Bymptonis  alone,  it  is  chiefly  the  fal 
canes  that  have  been  hrouglit  before  the  public.  When  the  dit^ease  supenrcn 
upon  ciironic  laryugitis^,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  may  be  eoiuii tj rr«d ! 
almost  incurable  j  as  too  little  vigour  of  system  remains  to  supporl  tlie  i 
meavHurci.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  dn 
edematous  variety,  which  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  of  t 

8,   PsfUffom^ynhranoiis  Lftn/nr/tVa. — This  is  exceedingly  rare   in 
In  severe  cases  of  inflammatiou  of  the  larynx^  patches  of  coagulablc  \j 
may  soDictiraeia  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mcoibruDc  af! 
death;  but  these  are  not  sutliciently  extensive  to  be  of  themselves*  a  seria 
soujce  of  danger.     Sometimes  an  extension  to  tbe  larynx  of  ii  pgeudo^me^ 
branous  condition  of  the  fauces  has  taken  place  in  adults,  with  fatal  re^ulfi 
but  even  such  cases  very  seldom  occur,  so  that  many  practitioners  m  rift 
sive  bui^itiess  have  probably  never  seen  an  instance.     In  ehitdren   the  did 
is  not  uncommon,  and  in  them  it  constitutes  a  variety  of  croup.     To  the  i 
upon  that  disease  tbe  reader  is  referred  for  all  that  is  deemed  recjaisito 
said  upon  tbis  form  of  laryngitis.  (9ee  Crovp.} 

Besides  the  Ibrras  of  acute  laryngitis  above  deBcribed,  ancrlber  bfts 
noticed  in  which  tbe  perichondrium  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ioiaiiiii 
tion.     It  is  very  rare,  but  has  been  known  occasionally  to  attend  or  fblJ 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever;  and  to  occur  originally  from  direct  injury,', 
exposure  to  cold.    I  know  of  no  symptoms  by  which  it  could  be  oeriMitily  i 
tinguished  during  life.     After  death,  pus  has  been  found  baihiog  tb^ 
kginoui?  surfaces. 

AppearanceM  itjter  DentK — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  Urjmi  1 
gorged  with  blood,  softened,  and  thickened,  while  the  subjacent  eellnUr  tl    ' 
Is  dii^iteuded  with  bloody  serum  or  a  sero  purulent  fluid.     This  tunitjfto 
affects  especially  tbe  epiglottis,  and  tbe  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  ex  ten 
often  no  furlber  than  the  ventricles.    It  seldom  reaches  the  trachea,  of  whii 
however,  tbe  lining  membrane  often  ^hows  an  increased  vascularity. 
thickening  is  so  great  about  tbe  glottis,  that  the  chink  is  almost  closietl,  sio  th 
when  held  up  to  the  light  only  a  few  rays  can  penetrate  through  it.     The  snr 
of  the  membrane  is  usually  covered  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  exhibit?  i 
of  coagulublc  lymph,  which  is  also  occasionally  found  effused  in  the  sub-i 
tissue.    In  the  edematous  variety,  there  is  little  injection  of  tbe  muccH 
brane,  but  great  swelling,  in  conscqueuec  of  the  effusion  of  serum  bene 

Ctn/Sftf. — The  most  frecjucnt  cause  of  laryngitis,  in  all  it^  forms,  is  pr 
partial  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  when  in  tx  »tal«  ^ 
perspiration  from  beat  ur  exercise.     There  is  in  some  individuals  am 
p^edJ^po;*ition  to  be  affected  by  this  disease^  so  that  when  any  geEicnl  < 
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of  iDflammation  acts,  it  is  almost  certain  to  afTect  tbe  larynx.  Persons  simi- 
larly predisposed  to  tonsillitis,  are  said  to  be  also  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
laryngitis;  the  force  of  tbe  morbid  influence  falling  sometimes  on  one  part,  and 
sometimes  on  tbe  other.  A  continued,  frequent,  and  powerful  exertion  of  the 
voice  sometimes  produces  tbe^'Cipmplaint,  and  often  predisposes  to  it.  Other 
causes  are  such  as  produce  diiict  injury  to  the  larynx.  Among  these  are  scald- 
ing water  or  corrosive  liquids,  which  an  individual  may  accidentally  attempt 
to  swallow;  flame  or  hot  air  inhaM  during  exposure  to  fires;  corrosive  irri- 
tating gases,  'Vapours,  or  powders  taken  in  with  the  inspired  air,  and  arrested 
in  some  measure  at  the  glottis;  tl^  unskilful  insertion  of  instruments;  and 
external  violence.  The  author  has  witnessed  a  very  severe  case  resulting  in 
a  child  from  smelling  at  a  bottle  of  chlorine.  Another  source  of  the  disease 
is  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts.  Inflammation 
of  the  fauces  is  very  apt  to  extend  to  the  larynx,  and  to  retain  in  the  latter 
the  character  which  it  had  in  its  original  seat.  Thus,  if  confined  ta  the  mu- 
cous membrane  in  the  fauces,  it  is  apt  to  be  similarly  limited  in  the  larynx; 
if  pseud o- membranous  in  the  former,  it  is  also  pscudo> membranous  in  the  latter; 
if  sub-mucous  in  the  one,  it  retains  the  same  relative  position  in  the  other. 
Ileuce,  when  tonsillitis  is  propagated  to  the  larynx,  the  disease  sometimes  as- 
sumes the  worst  forms  of  sub- mucous  laryngitis.  Mercurial  stomatitis,  accord- 
ing to  Cheyne,  sometimes  extends  into  tliriarynx.  Erysipelas,  and  the  sore- 
throat  of  scarlet-fever,  sometimes  prove  fatal  by  reaching  that  structure,  and 
giving  rise  to  sub-mucous  or  pseudo- membranous  inflammation.  Measles, 
catarrh,  and  smallpox  also  occasionally  give  rise  to  some  form  of  laryngitis. 
The  afTcction  \)ccurs  as  an  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  typhoid  fever. 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  produce  it,  by  the  propagation  upward  of  the  bron- 
chial inflammation  which  it  causes.  Cheyne  considers  intemperance  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  complaint.  It  is  said  that  tbe  disease  is  most  common 
in  middle  and  advanced  life,  and  very  rare  in  infancy.'  This  is  true  of  the 
sub-mucous  variety.  The  other  forms  of  laryngitis  are  not  uncomu^n  in  the 
young;  but  in  these  they  are  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  croup.  .  f<^ 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  vegetable 
diet,  and,  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  damp,  confinement  to  the  house  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  are  the  only  remedies  required.  Should  the  fauces,  upon 
examination,  be  found  reddened,  a  solution  of  alum  may  be  employed  twicd 
a  day  as  a  gargle.  These  simple  measures  will  often  avert  a  serious  increase 
of  the  inflammation,  or  its  propagation  to  the  bronchia. 

When  the  disease  is  more  severe,  with  febrile  action  and  a  strong  pulse, 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  once  or  oftener,  in  quantities  proportion- 
ate to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  patient. 
After  the  first  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  admi- 
nistered, either  in  connexion  with  or  followed  by  another  cathartic,  to  insure 
its  action  on  the  bowels.  These  should  afterwards  be  kept  freely  open, 
throughout  the  complaint,  by  saline  aperients  if  required.  If  the  disease  do 
not  yield,  the  purgative  should  be  followed  by  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha, 
in  diaphoretic  or  nauseating  doses,  given  at  short  intervals,  together  with  the 
neutral  mixture  or  efiervescing  draught,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry.  With 
these  measures  may  also  be  combined  hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia.  From 
the  beginning,  the  throat  may  be  enveloped  in  an  emollient  poultice,  contain- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  of  mustard,  sufficient  merely  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  warmth  upon  the  skin.  When  bleeding  from  the  arm  seems  to  be  no 
longer  called  for,  leeches  may  be  applied  freely  over  the  larynx,  and  will 
often  be  found  at  once  to  cut  short  the  disease.  Should  spasm  of  the  glottia 
accompany  the  inflammaUon,  the  antimonial  may  be  given  in  an  emetic  dose, 
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and  tbe  system  afterwards  be  kept  moderately  under  its  influence,  in 
junction  witb  tincture  of  lobelia,  whieb  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on 
this  nfiection.  Ju  case  of  failure  by  tbcsc  means,  a  cataplasm  of  uAm 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  due  caution  being  exercised  to  prevent  a  t 
prostrating  influence  from  this  powerful  sedative,  I  have  witnessed  the  ha 
piest  effects  from  this  remedy  in  very  alarming  cases.  Should  the  skin 
denuded,  from  any  cause^  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  catDpliHu  mzkj  be  a 
to  the  buck  of  the  neck  or  between  tbe  shoulders.     Itu'T^     ^  ad 

stages,  syrup  of  seneka  and  syrup  of  a(|uiH,  or  the  &&« 
forms,  are  often  of  advantagf  '.  K  with  antifittaiai  0/  mei 

wine;  and  at  this  period,  aum.  ,  nm  or  byoscjuniie  will 

found  useful  by  allaying  coug|^^ithout  ihe  objection  to  whicti  the 
remedy  (^specially  is  liable  in  tile  early  stage,  in  coiiscc{uenee  of  ^edtii 
secretion.  A  blbtcr  to  the  neck  will  also  chime  in  happily  witb  these 
dies.  If  the  disease  still  remain  unsubdued,  recourse  i^hould  be  had 
mercurial  influenucj  which  will  seldom  fail,  in  casea  of  ordinary  inflammatioi 
at  this  Btage«  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  patient  should  avoid 
his  voice  altogether,  or  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  and  should  suppress  tl 
cough  as  much  as  possible.     Best  and  low  diet  are  also  requisite. 

In  i:he  violent  cases  described  under  the  title  of  «?*6^wwr(/w«  lar^wjitiM,  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  active  remedies  promptly.     If  p -»-  - 
until  the  purple  lips  and  livid  paleness  of  tbe  face  indicate  an  iui- 
aerated  blood,  they  will  be  of  little  avail.     In  the  early  stage,  if  nut  iuvuw 
den  by  the  debility  of  the  patient,  blood  should  be  taken  very  freely.     In 
robust  adult,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  may  bo  drawn  at  the  first  hi 
ing,  and  the  operation  repeated  oBce  or  ofteuer  if  necessary.     Tbe  loaa 
blood  should  Mm^     *         'fjg;ncope.     The  obstruction  to  the  respiration 
sists  in  an  inter;.  fWWb  of  the  larynx,  which  is  not  at  mice  rmuofi 

by  the  bleeding,     A  ircular  force  is  Deeesamry  to  ot< 

come  the  res^ance  i  tbe  patient  be  bled  to  faintiuj 

there  mflk|^^^nuc  \  his  returning  powers  would  be  innu! 

ficient  foflrltbat  purj'  -mty  that  the  syncope  might  be  faLaIl|i 

prolonged.     Nor  is  this  copious  bleeding  applicable  to  the  edematous  ci 
att«:Lir^t.r  tvith  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammaUon,  and  little  or  no  fevi 
It  rostrate  the  patient  below  the  p6int  of  reaction.     Moderate  veoi 

He  ^vever,  is  both  tolerated  and  required.     In  the  bighl^^  iuflamcii 

tri  the  lancet  should  \m  aided  by  the  very  free  use  of  leeches  to  xh 

thi-mt,  1  ium  tifty  to  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be  applied  in  robui 
cases.  Apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  they  might  iucre&se  the  difl 
culty,  in  t^onsequence  of  the  Kuperficial  inflammation  they  excite  producii] 
subcutaneous  extra vasat ton.  But  the  danger  is  from  effusion  withia  and  QO 
without  the  larynx,  and  if  the  latter  should  result  from  the  leeches,  it  migli 
act  usefully  by  revulsion.  It  could  scarcely  be  injurious.  Nor  should  U 
leeches  be  delayed  in  these  cases,  fl^ke  blood  once  from  the  arnip  and  1 
soon  afterwards  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  apply  them.  Shoi 
they  not  be  attainable,  cups  may  be  substituted,  to  the  aide  or  back  of  1 
neck  or  between  tbe  shoulders. 

Next  to  tbe  loss  of  blood,  calnmel  is  the  most  important  remedy.  It  tho 
be  given  in  the  f^l  dose  at  once,  and  afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  at  1 
Intervals,  until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  influence.  For  ihts  pur 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alouei  or  com&n 
with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  these  not  be  contraindicatod.  Meitau 
frictions  to  the  inside  of  the  extremities  may  also  be  employed  to  husleii  \ 
efl^ect  on  tbe  system.     As  soon  as  any  aarencss  of  the  gums  is  |)erci;ivcd)  I 
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mercarial  should  be  moderated  .or  suspended ;  as  there  might  be  some  danger 
from  its  excessive  action.  Small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  are  a  useful  addi- 
.tion  to  the  calomel,  when  given  with  a  view  to  its  general  effects,  by  pre- 
venting it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  They  are  also  useful  in  mode- 
rating the  cough,  which  is  itself  a  source  of  mischief  by  still  further  irritating 
the  inflamed  parts.  The  opiate,  however,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  stupe- 
fyingnpoint;  and,  if  the  disease  should  be  complicated  with  bronchitis,  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  the  early  stage. 

Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  the  antimonials  in  this  affec- 
tion. Dr.  Stokes  considers  them  even  more  important  than  calomel.  They 
may  be  used  as  auxiliaries,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  vomiting ;  as 
the  matter  discharged  would  be  very  apt  to  enter  the  glottis,  and  provoke  the 
most  vehement  and  distressing  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoBa. 

The  measures  recommended  for  the  milder  forms  of  laryngitis  may  also  be 
employed,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for  them ;  but  the  chief  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  the  heroic  remedies  above  mentioned.  Should  a  blister 
be  employed,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  neck  rather 
than  in  the  front,  where  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  laryngotomy.  The  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  would,  in  some  cases,  be  preferable  to  canthari4cS;  'A 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

In  the  asthenic  cases,  which  will  not  bear  bleeding,  reliance  must  be'placecT 
upon  leeching,  blistering,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  use  of  mercury,  'fte 
only  circumstance,  under  which  the  last- mentioned  remedy  is  oontraindicatcd, 
is  the  complication  of  the  disease  with  chronic  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
laryngitis. 

When  bleeding  and  mercury  fail,  the  only  remedy  upon  which  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  is  the  opening  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  As  soon  as  the 
system  begins  to  exhibit  a  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  a  disposition  to  sink, 
this  remedy  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  the 
earlier  stages  when  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  imminent.  The  only  condi- 
tion which  positively  forbids  it  is  the  existence  of  extensive  pulmonary  disease, 
which  would  render  death  certain  at  all  events.  It  is  highly  important  that 
it  be  not  postponed  too  long;  for,  in  the  advanced  stages,  death  sometimes 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  blood,  even  though  air  be  freely 
admitted  into  the  lungs.  Nevertheless,  the  remedy  should  not  be  omitted. 
S^oeveries  have  sometioiM  taken  place,  through  its  ftostrumentality,  under 
aflparently  desperate  ciroumsttnces.  Well  authenticated  cases  are  on  record, 
in  which  patients  have  been  restored  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  the 
pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt  tt  the  wrist.  In  such  instances,  it  might  be 
proper  to  resort  W  artificial  reJj[>iration,  after  the  opening  has  been  made. 
The  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  speedy  and  complete  is  the  relief  sometimes  afforded.  The  patient,  ex- 
'itpkefelnesB,  suffering,  and  the  labour  of  respiration,  sinks  into  a 
er  akno&t  immediately  after  the  opening  has  been  effected.  Kespi- 
>  afterwards  maintained  for  some  time  through  the  artificial  passage. 
The  .tStyngeal  inflammation  may  now  be  cured  at  leisure  by  proper  remedies. 
It  will  indeed  generally  subside  of  itself,  with  a  secretion,  more  or  leint 
copious,  of  muco-purulent  matter.  The  performance  of  the  operation  be- 
longs to  surgery.  Laryngotomy  is  generally  recommended ;  and  the  opening' 
shi^lBd  be  made  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  Some  advise  the 
]idt>er  part  of  the  trachea  as  the  aeai  of  the  operatjfidn.  If  not  liable  to 
tii;i'gical  objections,  thp  laUer  position  would  appear  tlBi  be  preferable,  on  ac- 
e6unt  of  the  danger  of  augmenting  the  laryngeal  inflammation,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube  necessary  to  keep  the  opening  pervious.  The  inner 
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extremitj  of  the  tube  slionld  be  prevented  from  pTojecting  ioto  the  caxiAjij 

beyond  the  level  of  the  mucous  eurface.  Sir  Charles  Bell  sometimes 
the  wound  open  by  blunt-hooka^  inserted  in  each  side^  and  fastened 
the  neck.  Some  attention  Uy  the  opening  is  necessary  after  the  open 
As  much  mueu9  is  often  discharged,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient 
facilitate  the  coughing  necessary  fur  its  eipuUion  by  placing  his  finger,  I 
inapiration,  on  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  retaining  it  there  until  ih^i 
of  expiration  has  acquired  fon^e  enough  to  drive  the  air  vigorouslj  thi 
the  opening.  Care,  too,  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  properly  '  ' 
during  sleep,  and  the  tnucus  which  accumulates,  and  might  possibly  snffoSBi^ 
him,  be  removed.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  infiamraation,  the  gloUiiil 
ag&in  opens;  and,  the  patient  being  now  able  to  breathe  by  the  natural  ma»l 
sage,  the  tube  should  be  removed,  and  the  opening  allowed  to  close,  xhtj 
voiee^  which  is  lost  for  a  time  after  the  operation,  returuB  with  a  restonUioi 
of  the  larynx  to  its  healthy  state.* 

Dr.  Gordon  Buck,  of  New  York,  found  decided  benefit  from   incisioiu  ai 
the  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  in  the  epiglottis,  by  means  of  a  guarded  bistoury,] 
in  a  case  of  cDderaa  of  the  glottis.  {Anualisif  July  15,  l8oT.)      Dr.  T.  R,l 
Varick,  of  New  York,  applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  filreii^| 
of  two  scruples  to  the  fluidounce,  by  means  of  a  sponge  affixed  to  a 
bougie,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  in  an  apparently  almost  T 
case  of  acute  laryngitis,  from  which  the  patient  afterwards  recovered;! 
though  other  active  treatment  was  employed,  the  cure  waa  jv^ribed 
to  this  measure.  {N.  11  Journ.  of  Akd.,  x.  72.)     This  remedy  hi 
indicated  in  the  pseudo-membranoua  variety. 


2.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITia 

*S^. — Larjnge&l  PhthMs, 

Like  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  this  differs  much  in  degretl 
in  danger,  being  in  its  mildest  and  simplest  form  nothing  mor«4^an  a  cbro^ 
hoarseness,  which  is  scarcely  inconvenient  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  whil^ 
in  its  higher  grades  and  with  certain  complications,  it  is  one  of  the  nio 
serious  diaejises  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.     In  the  earlier  »tj 
however,  it  li^flfteii  impossible  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  the 
opposite  tenJlMH  ^  as  the  most  fatal  frequently  commence  with  the 
s^ymptoma  as  tlB^mst  trivial ;  bo  that  the  affection,  even  in  its  mildest  j 
always  merits  ^ention.     So  long  as  the  mucoiis  membrane^  though  in  IS 
maintains  its  ii^ftegrity,  there  is  comparatively  little  inconvenience.      It  ii»l 
when  ulceratigj^  takes  place,  that  the  ciise  begins  to  present  &  very  mil 
aspect.     Kow^  in  ordinary  inflammation,  without  any  peculiar  morbid  ' 
tutioual  tendeiacy,  neither  the  mucous  membrane  nor  any  other  constit 
the  larynx  has  a  disposition  to  uloerate ;  and  the  disease,  after  a  Ion 
shorter  duration,  almost  always  geta  well  under  appropriate  treatment, 
the  ocenrronce  of  ulceration,  there  is  generally  reason  to  snppoee  that  i 
morbid  complication  exists,  calculated  to  render  the  dtsca3e  in  ibe  hh 
degree  obstinate  and  dangerous.     This  complication  is  almost  always  eii 
tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system,  or  syphilis.     In  some  very  rare  inala    _ 
il  may  be  cancer,  or  other  malignant  local  disorder.     In  by  far  the  giral^l 
number  of  cases,  it  b  the  first-mentiontid  cauae  that  renders  chroDio  laiTligititJ 

♦  For  various  information  and  vicwi  bn  tbc  Bubjeet  of  **  bmncholomy  in  < 
laryDgitis,"  see  a  pnper  by  Dr.  Felix  Sestier,  in  tJie  Archive  Q4n€rmU$t  •*  i^r..  J 
385,  and  xxiv.  35,  2£)7,  aad  441. 
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dangerous.  In  fact,  this  complaint,  in  its  severer  forms,  is  very  generally 
associated  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  very  common  incident  in 
the  course  of  phthisis,  and,  when  it  occurs  originally,  is  generally  attended 
with  tlie  formation  of  pulmonary  tuWrcles,  and  complicated,  before  its  close, 
with  the  symptoms  arising  from  their  ordinary  progress.  There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  cases  in  which  the  mucous  follicles  become  the  seat  of  ordinary 
inflammation,  and  in  which  ulceration  may  take  place,  without  complication 
either  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis  or  syphilitic  disorder. 

The  disease,  when  not  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  generally  begins 
with  hoarseness,  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  and  a  slight  laryngeal 
cough,  which  is  often  rather  a  clearing  up  of  the  throat  or  hawking  than  a 
proper  cough,  such  as  occurs  in  pulmonary  affections.  In  this  condition,  with 
occasional  aggravations  and  remissions,  it  may  continue  for  months,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear,  especially  upon  the  occurrence  of  warm  weather.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  symptoms  are  less  mild.  Various  morbid  sensations 
are  felt  in  the  larynx,  such  as  heat,  dryness,  constriction,  itching  or  tickling 
sensations  which  provoke  cough,  and  sometimes  dull,  smarting,  or  even  acute 
pain,  increased  by  coughing  or  any  strong  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  occasion- 
ally by  pressure.  But,  in  a  krge  portion  of  cases,  even  those  of  a  fatal  kind, 
there  is  little  or  no  pain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint.  The 
voice  is  always  in  some  degree  altered,  being  generally  hoarse  or  husky,  some- 
times stridulous  or  squeaking,  and  sometimes  whispering.  The  change  of 
voice  is  more  perceptible  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak  loudly  or  to  sing. 
The  cough  is  at  first  usually  short  and  dry,  but  becomes  loose  as  the  com- 
plaint advances,  and  is  attended  with  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge. 
It  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  speaking  loud,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  cold  air  or 
irritating  substances.  If  the  fauces  be  examined,  they  will  sometimes  be  - 
found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  among  others, v., 
enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles,  as  described  under  Pharyngitis, 

All  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  occur  without  ulceration,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  it;  for  ulcers  do  not  always  give  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  not  unfrequently  occur  before  they  are  even  suspected.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ulcerative  stage  is  marked  by  some  of  the  following  {pheno- 
mena. In  cases  attended  with  follicular  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  the  follicles 
within  view  exhibit  signs  of  ulceration.  There  is  often  a  pricking  sensation 
in  the  larynx,  as  if  from  a  sharp  or  pointed  body,  especially  when  the  patient 
speaks.  Deglutition  is  not  unfrequently  painful,  and  sometimes,  in  consec|uence 
of  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  occasions  violent  paroxysms  of  oooghing,  with 
sensations  as  of  suffocation,  and  a  return  by  the  nostrils  of  what  the  patient 
attempts  to  swallow.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
swallowing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case.  The  voice  is  still  more 
altered  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  is  very  variously  affected,  being  hoarse, 
or  whistling,  or  hollow,  or  quite  lost,  in  the  last  case  indicating  ulceration  of 
the  rima  glottidis,  and  partial  destruction  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  The  cough 
undergoes  analogous  changes,  being  hoarse,  croupy,  stridulous,  or  altogether 
without  sound  above  the  breath.  Sometimes,  in  the  last  stage,  it  has  a  peculiar 
loose  continuous  character,  ascribed  by  M.  Trousseau  to  inability  to  close  the 
glottis.  The  discharge  is  now  purulent,  and  occasionally  bloody  and  fctid^ 
Sometimes  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  are  detached  from  the  membrane  and 
thrown  up,  with  at  least  temporary  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Instances  too 
are  mentioned,  in  which  portions  of  the  cartilages,  sometimes  ossified,  and 
calcareous  concretions,  are  found  among  the  matter  discharged.  The  respira- 
tion is  often  difficult,  though  ftcasionally  somewhat  relieved  after  free  suppu- 
ration, in  consequence  probably  of  the  removal  by  ulceration  of  tumefactious; 
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wbith  roay  have  narrowed  the  passage.  It  may  he  wheezmg,  hifrilug,  or  other*  j 
wbc  ndlsy,  and  is  sometimes  merely  tight,  as  if  the  nxt  were  drawn  through  ^ 
a  narrowed  passage.  The  diilkiiliy  h  sometimes  contmuuua,  but  is  mow  fre*  j 
qucntly  in  some  measure  puroxy^ninl,  being  brought  on  by  attempts  U>  bWfiUow,  j 
by  bodily  exertion,  or  by  irritations  of  any  kind  provoking  ^pas^tii  of  the  pfludia. 
Sometimeji  the  patient  dies  in  one  of  these  paroxysms*  la  other  c;- 
carried  off  by  the  supervention  of  suh-uiueouB  elTusion  as  in  acute  1 
Still  more  frec|aently  the  general  health  gives  way*  Debility,  emafintion^  i 
eweata,  frc€iuency  of  pnl«c,  oederija  of  the  extremiiies,  Io^j*  of  appetite,  occai 
naui^ca  and  vomiting,  and  olijitiuate  diarrboeu,  mark  the  appro^ichiug  close;  i 
the  patient  dica  in  it  state  of  hectic  exhaustion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguisib  the  different  Tarieties  of  chronic  bryn*  i 
gitis.  If  the  symptoms  iadicatiog  tlte  existence  of  ulcers  are  wanting,  if  tbe 
chest  is  perfectly  sound^  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  uniiiipadredf 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation  may  l>e  of  the  ordinary  kind^  I 
and  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  to  treatment.  But  if  the  disease  has  coDtinucI  ' 
long  and  gradually  increased,  if  a  pricking  pain  is  felt  in  the  larynx,  if  tfaflwl 
matter  discharged  is  purulent,  bloody ^  sanious,  or  fetid,  if  deglutiiiou  proroket  ] 
paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspna\a,  if  the  voice  bus  become  broken  or  extinct,  I 
and  the  cough  nearly  aphonic,  if  the  larynx  crepitiites  under  prea^are,  and  tb§  J 
epiglottis  can  be  seen  ulcerated  or  deformed,  if  thcjie  or  some  nf  these  fiymp-l 
loms  are  present^  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  appears  iriipdx«4|.| 
the  probabilities  nre  that  the  laryngeal  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  or  »ypll 
chariLCter.  Should  evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  be  affor\lcd,  or  thl 
ticnt  in  other  respects  show  any  signs  of  a  scrofulous  or  tulierculous  h:ili 
body,  the  complaint  may  be  considered  as  of  the  former  kind.  The  prcH 
ence  of  syphilis  in  other  forms,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  b>ciil ) 
of  phthisis,  would  determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  Is  said  tluit  laryi 
phthisis  has  aomettmes  occurred,  and  proved  fatal,  wit hc^ut  tubercles  in  i 
lungs  or  elsewhere,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  Fyphilis.  This  may  [ 
be  the  casej  but  the  instances  are  very  rare.  In  auch  cases,  we  may  ai 
the  obstinacy  of  the  locul  difjcase,  at  our  pleasure,  to  the  peculiar  circumsfa 
of  the  structure  in  which  it  U  situated,  or  ti>  a  scrofulous  or  other  oooocAle 
vice  of  constitution*     We  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  questioo. 

In  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  thcire  several  cases  of  ulcerative  1aryiigitj%l 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  disease  is  connected  with  pulnii<»! 
sumption,  the  two  together  are  almost  necessarily  fatal;  that  the 
Yariety  may  generally  be  cnred  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  is  seldom  quite  Jc^^oJ 
T&ie;  and  that,  when  neither  of  these  complications  exist,  and  no  other  scriouil 
depravation  of  the  general  health  can  be  discovered,  we  may  entertain  a  r 
ablo  hope  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  complaints 

Apptarnntr^  after  Death, — If  the  patient  happens  to  be  carried  off 
earlier  stage,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  red,  thickened,  soft^neU  or  1 
rated,  and  often  rough  from  the  enlarged  follicles.  At  a  more  advancH^d  pc m 
ulcers  nre  found  in  various  situations,  most  frequently  betweon  the  vtnail  (i| 
menisand  epiglottis,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  deep,  ponetrnttngthrfi 
the  mucous  membrane  to  the  cartilages,  and  occasionally  even  through  tli 
Dissecting  absceasttB  meander  among  the  different  structures,  and  nometio 
result  in  external  fistulous  openings.  The  cartilages  themselves  arc  changi 
being  sometirnqs  ossified  or  encased  in  bony  matter,  and  sometimes  (jartiall/] 
in  a  state  of  caries,  or  of  necrosis,  with  the  dead  portions  turrounn  *  '  '^  eni^J 
tion,  and  bathed  in  a  fetid  pus.     The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  ir     .  con\ 

tracted,  ulcerated,  and  partially  or  wholly  destroyed j  a?  an?  idau  Uiu 
ligamenta.     The  sub  mucous  tissue  h  infiltrated  with  scrum  or  [1110,  or  I 
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'Cilfld**^^^:^?^^!^^^;  t^ild  the  Tcntricles  are  sometimes'  obliterated  from  this 
cause.  The  masclesof  Hie  larynx  are  wasted,  hardened,  or  otherwise  dcgene- 
rfit6,  and  the  ligaments  coii^Mto^  and  distorted.   Excrescences  of  various  kinds 

peat  on  the  sorfuce  0f  Ihe jitiacoas  membrane,  especially  in  syphilitic  cases. 

atiied  tiiat,  in  eyphiliiir^  ulcers,  are  ayt  to  form  on  the  anterior  surface  of 

'"**'^lofti8,  #hile  in  scrofillpHfl.  cases  they  occupy  the  posterior  surface. 

[ttetthnt  he  has  not  foan^  tuberculous  granulations  upon  the  surface, 

»•  the  substance,  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx. 
\Jtav8es. — The  ordinary  causes  of  acute  laryngitis  may  produce  also  the 
c)l|i<^ic  form,  when  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  less  susceptible  subjects. 
UtiKldliig  these  the  most  common  arc  cold,  an  excessive  use  of  the  voice  in 
«iii|Atf|ij^-or  singioft^  irritating  substances  inhaled,  propagation  of  inflamma- 
ti<»i  (hitolll^'fuuc^ above  and  the  bronchia  below,  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx, 
mecfaniaKjii^i^iolQ^^/tbe  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  sometimes 
probably  =^«i  an4^Fliettmatism.  The  disease  appears  to  be  occasionally  con- 
nected sympathetnidly  with  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  often  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation propagated  from  the  fauces  to  the  larynx.  The  abuse  of  sensual 
pleasures  is  thought  to  predispose  to  the  complaint,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
common  among  drunkards  and  prostitutes.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  consti- 
tutes a  predisposition  to  it.  Polypous  excrescences,  warts,  and  other  tumours 
in  the  larynx  or  its  vicinity,  may  also  be  counted  among  the  causes.  The 
chronic  disease  oceasionally  succeeds  the  acute.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  infancy 
and  old  age,  and  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  Men 
are  more  frecjuently  affected  than  women. 

Treafmetif. — In  tho^early  stages,  moderate  depletion,  rest  as  complete  as 
possible  to  the  organ,  and  revulsion  by  means  of  a  steadily  sustained  external 
irritation,  are  the  chief  remedies.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  during  an 
access  of  excitement,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  this  is  seldom 
required.  Leeching  is  safer  and  more  effectual.  Cups  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  rest  the  larynx,  the  patient 
should  abstain  from  speaking  aloud,  and  from  singing;  and  cough  should  be 
allayed  by  opium,  hyoscyamus,  ,lactucarium,  extract  of  hemp,  or  some  other 
narcotic.  It  has  been  recommended  to  rub  unctuous  preparations  of  hyoscya- 
mus, belladonna,  &o.,  over  the  larynx;  and  plasters  of  opium  and  of  bella- 
donna have  been  used  with  the  same  view.  For  revulsion,  a  perpetual  blister, 
pustulation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  long  sustained,  or  a  seton  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  may  be  employed.  The  patient,  if  exposed  to  the  inhalation 
of  irritating  substances,  should  be  protected  against  them,  by  means  of  a  fine 
gauze  veil,  or  respirator.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  not  stimulating, 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  milk, 
with  little  or  no  meat.  In  the  somewhat  advanced  stages,  seneka  may  some- 
times be  found  useful ;  but  the  most  effectual  remedy,  when  other  means  fail, 
is  mercury  pushed  to  a  very  moderate  ptyalism.  This  will  often  cure  chronic 
inflammation,  of  the  ordinary,  or  the  syphilitic  character.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  scrofalous  cases.  In  these,  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine,  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  iodine  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  upon  the  throat.  Means  should  also  be  employed  to  support  the 
general  health,  such  as  wild-cherry  bark,  and  the  chalybeates;  and,  in  these 
cases,  the  diet  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  far  advanced  into  ulceration  and  suppuration.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Loc9^  applications  to  the  diseased  surface  arc  very  important.  The  smoking 
of  ftraoionium  leaves,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco,  has  been  rceom- 
BMinded :  as  have  also  inhaUtions  of  the  vapour  of  heated  water  impregnated 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  camphor,  turpentine,  tar,  creaaote,  or  ether  with  extract 
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the  rima  glottidis  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  He  recommends  that  the 
ptient,  upon  opening  his  mouth,  ^'should  take  a  full  inspiration,  and  then 
breathe  gently  out,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sponge  b  introduced.''  This 
is  carried  oi^r  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  along  the  posterior  surface  of  this  car- 
tilage, apA  then  suddenly  pressed  downward  and  forward  through  the  aperture. 
A  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis  takes  place,  by  which  the  sponge  is  com- 
pressed^ and  tiMiflfud  forced  out  of  it.  The  application  should  generally  be 
made  evctj,dlbcf  day  for  the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  it  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  (^Treatise  on  Dis.  of  the 
Air  FaMa(jf»y  &c.,  N.  Y.,  p.  199,  Ac.) 

Dr.  Cotton,  of  London,  employs  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  with  flattened 
blades,  to  the  end  of  one  of  which  a  small  piece  of  sponge  is  firmly  attached. 
This  being  saturated  with  the  solution,  the  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
fauces,  and  the  blades  are  closed,  so  as  to  compress  the  sponge,  and  cause  the 
liquid  to  fall  directly  into  the  larynx.  {Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.y  June, 
1852,  p.  679.) 

Id  the  closing  period  of  the  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  swallowing,  to  support  the  patient 
by  the  introduction  of  food  through  a  stomach  tube ;  and  occasionally  it  may 
be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avert  im- 
mediate death. 

Article  III 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCHIA,  or  BRONCHITIS. 

In  a  pathological  accooAt.  of  the  several  portions  of  the  air-passages,  it 
might  be  thought  that  t\\/t  trachea  should  receive  a  separate  consideration ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  ez^iiiiBively  affected,  offers  no  symptoms  when  inflamed 
which  are  not  observf^  ii^  other  localities,  and  requires  absolutely  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  titia^iint.  The  nomenclature  which  gives  the  title  of  tra- 
cheitis to  croup,  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption  in  relation  to  thd  especial 
seat  of  that  eomplaint.  It  is  true  that  the  trachea  is  generally  affected  in 
croup;  but  it  is  almost  never  exclusively  affected;  nor  are  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  essentially  connected  with  that  part  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  (See  Croup,)  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tracheitis  are  almost 
always  merged  in  those  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis. 

The  term  brofhchitis  is  applicaole  to  any  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  whatever  may  be  its  grade,  character,  or  precise  locality.  It 
will  be  here  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis. 


1.  ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

This  designation  has  been  restricted  by  some  writers,  without  any  very 
obvious  propriety,  to  the  higher  grades  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchia.  The 
author  considers  it  applicable  to  every  case  of  short  duration.  In  this  sense 
of  the  term,  acute  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
man  is  liable.  It  varies  very  greatly  in  degree,  and  somewhat  in  character. 
The  inflammation  begins  very  frequently  in  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  larynx^ 
and  thence  descends  into  the  bronchia;  and  is  very  apt  to  retaij^in  the  last 
mentioned  position,  unless  modified  by  treatment,  the  grade,  ^i^efity  which 
oharaoterix^  it  at  the  outset.  - 
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of  li<?mlock.  Liciuida  and  powders  have  also  been  applied  to  the  larynx,  ind 
BOTuetiiiies  with  great  ass^erted  advantage.  For  this  parpoee,  solutions  of  ctf- 
rosive  sublinifitc,  nitrate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper^  and  nitrate  of  nivw, 
and  powder.H  of  subnitrate  of  binrauth,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  calomel,  uul  ' 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  &ilvoff| 
variously  diluted  with  eugar^  have  been  employed  by  M.  Trousseau .* 
these  £>ubstance8,  nitratt}  of  silver  is  upoQ  the  whole  the  most  maDagcAble 
efficacious.  It  was  commonly  employed  by  M,  Trousseau  dissolved  in  dislf 
wttttr,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  two  or  four  parts  of  Ite 
meriRtruumr  forming  a  strong  caustic  solution.  Others  have  uj»ed  a  mmk 
weaker  solution,  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  fiuidooooe* 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  the  great  advantage  of  combining  j^uperfidally  with  tbe 
tissues,  and  thus  affecting  only  the  surface,  so  that  little  danger  need  be  appre* 
bended  of  extensive  mischief,  if  the  application  bo  properly  made.  Tanoni 
plans  have  been  proposed  by  M,  Trousseau  and  others.  One  of  the  siinpifil 
is  to  i^itroduce  a  drop  of  the  solution  Into  the  glottis^  by  means  of  a  slendflr 
roll  of  fitiff  paper,  beat  downward  at  the  extremity;  the  base  of  the  tongue 
being  strongly  depressed  aud  somewhat  drawn  forward,  and  the  patient  di* 
reeled  to  make  the  motion  of  swallowiug,  so  as  to  raise  the  lar\Tix.  Another 
mode  is  to  apply  quickly  to  the  s«me  part,  simikrly  brought  withiD  rcftcb,  a 
enjall  piece  of  spongCj  firmly  secured  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  bent  whalebone, 
and  saturated  with  the  solution.  A  third  method  of  Trousseau's  was  to  ixtject 
into  the  plottia  the  solution  mingled  with  air,  by  means  of  a  small  nlTer 
pyringCj  like  that  of  Anel,  with  a  long  tube  bent  at  the  end,  and  baving  id 
orifice  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  syringe  was  tooonlun 
three  quarters  of  air  and  onCHjuarter  of  the  solntion,  and  the  two,  Hungled 
together,  were  to  be  forced  by  a  quick  descent  of  the  piston  into  the  gloMii| 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  shower-  A  convenient  plan,  proposed  by  Mr.  CtiSMJEy 
of  Dublin,  is  to  aew  a  small  piece  of  lint  to  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glovt, 
and,  having  fixed  this  upon  the  right  fore-finger,  to  moisten  the  Hot  with  the 
solution,  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  glottis.  In  whatever  mode  ap* 
plied,  the  solution  occasions  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  si^(meti«CEi 
even  vomiting,  which,  however,  subside  in  a  short  time  without  serious  eonie* 
quences.  To  decompose  the  portion  of  nitrate  which  may  not  unit^^  immedi* 
atcly  with  the  tissues,  it  is  recommended  to  rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  vii 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  of  whicii  the  patient  may  also  swallow  a  portkn. 
The  powders  above  mentioned  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  whiGh 
they  have  been  introduced,  and  through  which,  placed  deeply  in  the  mooth 
with  one  end  projecting,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  inspire  forcibly, 

I>r.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  applies  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  ol 
silver  directly  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  with  the  best  resolta 
He  employs  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  nitrate,  of  the  strength  of  frtmi  two 
to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  makei  the 
application  by  means  of  a  piece  of  curved' whalebone,  with  a  sponge  all 
to  the  end  of  it,  as  recommended  by  IVL  Tronsseau.  Before  attempi 
penetrate  the  glottis,  he  accustoma  the  membrane  to  the  irritant  iropi 
by  applying  the  solution  daily,  for  ^vcral  days,  to  the  parte  ttnmi 
about  the  opening.  When  the  den.sibi^ty  of  the  lips  of  the  glottsa 
somewhat  blunted,  he  passeH  the  dpji^nge,  saturated  with  the  aolailoo,  Ihi 

*  Tlie  proportions  cmrtnyMl  hy  Trousseau  were  iabnitrate  of  bitmutli  amHlttk 
calomel  with  twelve  parity  of  suf^eir;  red  precipitate,  sulphate  of  tine,  and  sulpjiait  ( 
eoppcr,  witb  tliirt,v-«ix  pnrt.s;  nlum  witli  two  partJi;  accLnte  of  l«ad  wilh  •«T«a  pafir 
nntl  tiitmte  ot  nUver  varioualy  with  twentj-two,  thirty-six,  and  twantr*fviir  parnl] 
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and  debility.  The  system  is  too  feeble  to  recover  from  .the  blow  which  it 
has  received,  and,  unlcs^  supported  by  appropriate  treatment,  sinks  into  a 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  exhaustion.  The  grade  of  action  throughout  the 
complaint  varies  much.  Generally  it  is  sthenic,  with  a  strong,  full  pulse, 
and  bears  depletion  well.  Occasionally  it  is  low  or  asthenic,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  or  peculiar  influences  of  a  depressing 
character  to  which  the  patient  may  be  subjected.  This  distinction  is  occa- 
sionally important  in  practice. 

In  the  grades  of  bronchitis  above  described,  the  disease  is  very  seldom 
fatal,  unless  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  debilitated  by  chronic  complaints,  in 
whom  there  is  insufficient  strength  to  throw  off  the  copious  bronchial  score* 
tion,  which,  therefore,  overwhelms  the  lungs,  and  literally  drowns  the  patient. 
But  cases  of  a  much  severer  and  more  dangerous  character  are  not  unfre- 
quentlj  met  with.  In  those  already  treated  of,  the  inflammation  is  compara- 
tively moderate  in  degree,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  tubes.  In  those 
now  alluded  to,  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  sinks  more  deeply  into  the 
bronchial  membrane,  perhaps  even  to  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  or  penetrates 
further  into  the  tubes,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  reach  their  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions. In  these  oases,  without  a  materially  greater  amount  of  pain  or  soreness, 
there  is  much  greater  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  When  these 
arise  from  mere  intensity  of  inflammation,  the  air  sometimes  enters  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  thickened  or  contracted  tubes,  producing  a  blowing  sound 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  patient  suffers  with  feelings  of  im- 
pending suffocation.  When  the  cause  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  dyspnoea  extreme,  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly frequent,  and  the  general  strength  speedily  exhausted.  This  condition 
of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  infants,  and  is  sometimes  quickly  fatal. 
Occasionally,  in  these  severer  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  attacks  of  djspnoca  are 
exceedingly  sudden  and  violent,  destroying  life  in  the  paroxysm  unless  relieved. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  thick  and  glutinous,  even  at  the  beginning, 
more  like  the  adhesive  secretion  of  pneumonia  than  the  mucus  of  ordinary 
catarrh.  It  is  also  occasionally  fibrinous,  and  small  quantities  of  false  mem- 
brane are  coughed  up  with  the  mucous  secretion.  The  danger  may  arise  partly 
from  the  shock  of  the  inflammation  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  much  more 
commonly  it  proceeds  from  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  access  of  air 
to  the  cells,  and  consequently  with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  Dark  blood, 
therefore,  flows  through  the  arteries,  and  produces  its  depressing  effects  upon 
the  brain  and  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  face  becomes  pale,  or  somewhat 
livid  or  purplish,  the  surface  cool,  the  pulse  frequent  and  very  feeble,  the  dys- 
pnoea excessive,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The*  vital 
powers  give  way,  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  patient  complains  of  intense 
thirst,  and  death  soon  takes  place,  preceded  by  coma,  delirium,  or  convulsions. 
Those  who  most  frequently  perish  of  this  disease  are  the  very  young,  and  the 
old  and  debilitated.  The  swelling  of  the  tubes,  and  the  secretion  into  those 
of  smaller  dimensions,  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  the 
feeble  muscular  power  of  the  patient  is  unable  to  overcome.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  blocking  up  suddenly  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  which  supplies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lung,  that  occasions  sudden  death.  Besides,  the 
bronchitis  not  unfrequently  becomes  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which 
greatly  increases  its  danger. 

An  occasional  variety  of  bronchitis  is  one  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
obviously  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Paroxysms  like 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  threaten  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  other  respects^  the  oases  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  of  the  diBeaae  above  described. 
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In  its  mildest  form,  acute  broDchkia  is  a  verj  slight  disorder,  commoalf 
called  a  co/c/,  or  a  cold  in  the  brca$t.  It  usually  oomee  ou  with  a  litUe 
hoarseness,  followed  by  a  moderate  cough,  and  slight  feelings  of  heat  or 
Boreness  in  the  chest.  The  cough  is  at  tirst  drj,  but  la  soon  attouded  with 
expectoration,  and  then  gradually  Bubsides,  causing  little  incoavenii-nce  to 
the  patient,  and  seldom  requiring  the  interference  of  the  physician.  Bclweea 
this  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  higher  grade  next  to  he  deacribcd,  iher*  li 
every  shade  of  difference, 

A  common  form  of  bronchitis  is  one  fbnnerly  known  as  caiarrh  Jkrrr,  mdA 
still  frequently  so  called,     lieginning  with  eoryzji,  sore-throat,  or  hoarsene©, 
and  sensations  of  lassitude,  weariness,  aching  in  the  liinbi?,  and  chilli uei», 
followed  by  febrile  reaction,  it  soon  exhibits  the  eharncteristio  Higns  of  broo^ 
chial  inflammation.     There  is  a  feeling  of  diffused  heat  and  uneasine&s  in  Um  ^ 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  often  of  tigbtoeas,  gtricture,  wd^tp  | 
or  soreness,  but  without  acute  pain,  unless  sometimes  in  coughing.      In 
vere  cases,  these  sensatiouB   are  distressing,  and  attended   with   fft^linj 
oppressed  breathing,  and   occai^ionaUy  with   some  difficulty  of  inspirall 
Cough  h  usually  among  the  first,  and  soon  becomes  one  of  the  inot^t  prtioi- 
nent  symptoms.     It  is  at  the  comuifncenient  short  and  dry,  or  ac^eomfiaiiwl 
with  hut  a  slight  expectoration;  and  is  often  very  painful,  producing  s^hb^ 
tions  as  of  scniping,  tearing,  or  rending,  behind  the  sternum.     It  has  Si>ine 
tendency  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  es^pecially  in  the  morning  afkT  waking,  when 
a  little  viscid  mucus  ia  occasionally  discbar^ed  with  temporary  r«lk'f.     Al 
this  stage,  the  patient  is  usually  affected  with  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  lod 
dryness  of  skin,   flushed  face,   headache,  furred   tongue,  scanty  and  high- 
coloured  urine,  sf^meliracs  nausea  or  voniiting;  in  short,  with  alt  the  fymp- 
toms  of  fever.     There  is  geneniHy  a  reuiijvsion  of  fever  in  the  morning,  and 
an  exacerbation  in  the  evening.     In  some  rare  instances,  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated  gradually  subside,  without  any  material  increase  of  the  brondlial 
secretion;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  ciuiua,  after  a  duration  of  from  i 
hours  to  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  begins  t<3  expectorate  a  trans^jiarent,  [ 
ropy,  and  often  frothy  mucus,  of  a  saline  t*'uste,  and  soroetimca  streaked  wilJl  I 
blood,  which  is  thrown  up  with  painful,  and  occasionally  almost  cc^uvnUiT^j 
cougl^ing*     This  expectorated  matt^ir  gradually  inereajtes  in  quaatitj,  and  al  * 
the  same  time  in  cousistefice,  and,  instead  of  being  colourless  and  tiiiiid|iafaiil 
as  at  first,  becomes  opaque  ond  white,  and  ultimately  yellowish  or  f^teeiiishf 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  bland  to  the  taste.     Sometimes  this  altered  iiocii 
tion  is  mixed  with  the  thinner  transparent  matter,  at  others  is  esiehMiti* 
Along  with  the  change  in  the  mucous  secretion,  there  is  uaually  an  ameltOVi- 
tion  of  the  other  symptoms.     The  cough  is  easier,  the  soreness  and  tenticay 
are  diminished,  and  the  fever  abates.     In  some   instances,  after   such  am 
amendment,  the  mucous  discharge  again  bccomea  thinner  and  more  Irmospi^  ' 
rent,  and  the  symptoms  generally  undergo  a  corresponding  change  for  thQ 
worse,  indicating  a  temporary  increase  of  the  luflummatiou.     At  length,  how- 
ever, the  disease  gives  way;  the  expectoration  becotues  free»  and  ca^sy,  with 
an  opaque,  often  purulotd  discharge;  the  skin  beeumtis  moist;  the  untieid4 
increased  in  quantity;  the  fever  subsides;  and  the  patient  returns  gtnduall^ f 
to  health,  but  often  with  a  slight  cough,  which  remains  for  a  coosidondila | 
time.     The  attack  varies  in  duration  generally  from  four  to  ten  days,  thotiili  ^ 
it  sometimes  runs  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimea  aesumea  mt 
chronic  form.     When  the  patient  recovers,  with  a  cough  reus- *   -  r  he  ia  i 
liable  to  relap&e  from  slight  causes.     Occasaonally,  after  the  oofj 

the  acute  symptoms,  a  condition  is  left  approaching  in  character  to  beeti% 
with  frequent  pulse,  copious  purulent  expectoratioOi  oigitt  iweata^  i 
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and  debility.  The  system  is  too  feeble  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  it 
has  received,  and,  unless  supported  by  appropriate  treatment,  sinks  into  a 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  exhaustion.  The  grade  of  action  throughout  the 
complaint  varies  much.  Grenerally  it  is  sthenic,  with  a  strong,  full  pulse, 
and  bears  depletion  well.  Occasionally  it  is  low  or  asthenic,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  or  peculiar  influences  of  a  depressing 
character  to  which  the  patient  may  bo  subjected.  This  distinction  is  occa- 
sionally important  in  practice. 

In  the  grades  of  bronchitis  above  described,  the  disease  is  very  seldom 
fatal,  unless  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  debilitated  by  chronic  complaints,  in 
whom  there  is  insufficient  strength  to  throw  ofif  the  copious  bronchial  secre« 
tion,  which,  therefore,  overwhelms  the  lungs,  and  literally  drowns  the  patient. 
But  cases  of  a  much  severer  and  more  dangerous  character  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with.  In  those  already  treated  of,  the  inflammation  is  compara- 
tively moderate  in  degree,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  tubes.  In  those 
now  alluded  to,  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  sinks  more  deeply  into  the 
bronchial  membrane,  perhaps  even  to  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  or  penetrates 
further  into  the  tubes,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  reach  their  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions. In  these  cases,  without  a  materially  greater  amount  of  pain  or  soreness, 
there  is  much  greater  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  When  these 
arise  from  mere  intensity  of  inflammation,  the  air  sometimes  enters  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  thickened  or  contracted  tubes,  producing  a  blowing  sound 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  patient  suffers  with  feelings  of  im- 
pending suffocation.  When  the  cause  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  dyspnoea  extreme,  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly frequent,  and  the  general  strength  speedily  exhausted.  This  condition 
of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  infants,  and  is  sometimes  quickly  fatal. 
Occasionally,  in  these  severer  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are 
exceedingly  sudden  and  violent,  destroying  life  in  the  paroxysm  unless  relieved. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  thick  and  glutinous,  even  at  the  beginning, 
more  like  the  adhesive  secretion  of  pneumonia  than  the  mucus  of  ordinary 
catarrh.  It  is  also  occasionally  fibrinous,  and  small  quantities  of  false  mem- 
brane are  coughed  up  with  the  mucous  secretion.  The  danger  may  arise  partly 
from  the  shock  of  the  inflammation  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  much  more 
commonly  it  proceeds  from  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  access  of  air 
to  the  cells,  and  consequently  with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  Dark  blood, 
therefore,  flows  through  the  arteries,  and  produces  its  depressing  effects  upon 
the  brain  and  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  face  becomes  pale,  or  somewhat 
livid  or  purplish,  the  surface  cool,  the  pulse  frequent  and  very  feeble,  the  dys- 
pnoea excessive,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The*  vital 
powers  give  way,  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  patient  complains  of  intense 
thirst,  and  death  soon  takes  place,  preceded  by  coma,  delirium,  or  convulsions. 
Those  who  most  frequently  perish  of  this  disease  are  the  very  young,  and  the 
old  and  debilitated.  The  swelling  of  the  tubes,  and  the  secretion  into  those 
of  smaller  dimensions,  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  the 
feeble  muscular  power  of  the  patient  is  unable  to  overcome.  Sometimes  it  ia 
the  blocking  up  suddenly  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  which  supplies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lung,  that  occasions  sudden  death.  Besides,  the 
bronchitis  not  unfrequently  becomes  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which 
greatly  increases  its  danger. 

An  occasional  variety  of  bronchitis  is  one  in  which  the  inflammation  in 
obviously  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Paroxysms  like 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  threaten  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  other  respecta^  the  oaaea  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  of  the  diaeoBe  above  deaoribed. 
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There  id  another  variety,  in  which,  instead  of  mncus,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  coagnlable  lymph  is  eecreted  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bronchia,  form- 
ing tubes  of  false  membrane,  which  greatly  obstruct  the  passage  of  air.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  infants,  constituting  a  feature  in  the  worst  forms  of  croup. 
(Sec  Croup,)  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults,  perhaps  almost  never  occurring 
in  them  to  any  great  extent.  Occasionally,  in  persons  of  full  age,  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  bronchia  becomes  thus  affected,  and  fibrinous  tubes  are 
expectorated  with  complete  relief  to  the  symptoms.  There  is  not  necessarily, 
in  these  cases,  any  considerable  amount  of  constitutional  dif&turbanee.  Indeed, 
the  disease  is  sometimes  of  so  limited  an  extent  as  not  even  to  occasion  fever. 
The  patient  is  harassed  with  an  obstinate  cough,  perhaps  «pits  up  blood  con- 
sequent upon  a  partial  separation  of  the  false  membrane,  and  some  time  later, 
after  severe  efforts,  expectorates  the  offending  cause. 

Bronchitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  bilious  and  gastric  symptoms, 
such  as  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium.  These 
may  arise  from  portal  congestion,  gastric  or  hepatic  inflammation,  or  from  the 
influence  of  miasmata,  adding  remittent  fever  to  the  bronchial  disease. 

When  bronchitis  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 

ninto  the  air-cells,  especially  in  infants,  and  thus  to  constitute  pneumonia. 
I  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  limits  between  the  two  affections;  nor 
is  it  a  point  of  much  practical  importance ;  as  their  treatment  in  these  sitoa- 
tions  is  essentially  the  same.  Pneumonia  may  always  be  suspected  in  bron- 
chitis, when,  along  with  the  loose  fluid  secretion  of  the  latter  complaint,  the 
tough,  rusty-coloured,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  adhesive  matter^  characteristio 
of  the  former,  is  thrown  up.* 

Under  the  names  of  peripneumonia  nothaj  suffocative  caiarrhy  and  catar- 
rhtis  senilis  J  affections  have  been  described  by  practical  writers  which  have  not 
always  been  sufficiently  defined ;  and  it  is  probable  that  very  different  diseases 
have  sometimes  been  confounded ;  such,  for  example,  as  congestion  or  apoplexy 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  supervening  upon  old  catarrhs,  and  proper  bronchitis. 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  last  mentioned  disease,  which  may  be  considered 
perhaps  as  representing  the  greater  number  of  these  cases.  It  is  cbaracterixed 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  dyspnoea,  often  in  paroxysms,  with  a  copious  and 
early  secretion  of  mucus,  and  consequent  wheezing  respiration.     The  padent 

*  The  microscopio  appearanco  of  the  expectorated  matter  Taries  with  the  degree, 
seat,  and  stage  of  the  iuflammation.  In  the  earlier  stage,  and  in  mild  cases,  it  differs 
little  from  that  of  healthy  mucus,  showing  effete  epitiielial  cells  with  their  cilia,  mucous 
corpuscles  which  are  epithelial  cells  in  different  stages  of  developement,  patches  of  ad- 
hering cells,  and  others  of  basement  membrane  with  attached  nuclei,  all  of  which  are 
contained  in  a  transparent  liquid.  In  severer  cases,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  supposed  to  be  affected,  there  are  in  addition  irregular  massei 
of  fibrinous  exudation,  with  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles  in  different  stages,  and,  if 
the  small  tubes  have  been  affected,  minute  cylindrical  casts  of  fibrin.  At  a  later  stage, 
pus  corpuscles  are  intermingled  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  increase  until  they  be- 
come the  prominent  constituent.  These  are  probably  the  result  of  the  degradation  of 
the  mucous  and  exudation  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalatt 
of  lime  have  been  noticed,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  amorphous  solphmte  of  lime. 
(C.  Black,  Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  ScL,  vii.  294,  297,  &o.)  The  first  transparent 
mucus  of  bronchitis  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  formation  of  epi- 
thelial cells  with  their  liquid  product ;  the  white  opacity  which  follows  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  abundance  of  undeveloped  cells  or  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  produced  and 
thrown  off  under  the  excitement  of  the  inflammation  ;  the  greater  tenacity  and  dusky  hue 
frequently  noticed  evince  the  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation,  resulting  from  a  higher 
grade  or  deeper  scut  of  the  inflammation ;  while  the  gradually  increasing  yellowness  of 
the  sputa,  as  the  affection  advances,  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  pus,  ooaaequent  on  the 
failing  vital  forces  of  the  tissue.  (Note  to  t&  fourth  edition,) 
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speaks  with  difficnlty,  is  often  unable  to  lie  down,  gasps  for  breath,  and  coughs 
violently  and  incessantly  to  free  the  Inn^s  from  the  matter  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  them.  Xhe  expectoration,  if  not  free  at  the  onstet  of  the  disease, 
soon  becomes  abundant,  and  is  frothy  froni  the  violence  of  the  cough.  It  is 
sometimes  also  tinged  with  blood.  An  almost  universal  mucous  rale  may  be 
beard  over  the  chest,  while  percussion  is  occasionally  dull  in  some  parts,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  the  existence  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion or  collapse.  Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  appear  at  the  commence- 
iQcnt ;  but  they  do  not  usually  continue  long.  Those  consequent  upon  deficient 
action  of  the  blood  soon  occur,  and  are  very  striking.  The  face  is  pale  or 
livid,  the  lips  are  purple,  the  extremities  copl,  and  the  circulation  very  feeble. 
The  disease  is  very  dangerous,  the  more  so  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  into 
pneumonia.  But  its  fatality  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
vious bad  health  of  the  patient,  who,  long  balanced  between  life  and  death,  is 
precipitated  by  comparatively  slight  causes  to  the  fatal  issue.  The  sudden 
inability  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  to  perform  its  duty,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  congestion,  mucous  accumulation,  or  the  obstruction  of  one  of 
the  larger  bronchial  branches  by  a  clog  of  concrete  matter,  is  thus  sufficient 
to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

Physical  Siffiu, — The  characteristic  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation  are 
clearness  upon  percussion  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  sometimes  diminishing  a 
little  as  the  disease  advances;  the  dry  or  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  in  the 
earliest  stage ;  afterwards  the  moist  or  mucous  rales  more  or  less  mingled  with 
the  dry ;  and  the  respiratory  murmur  still  audible,  though  frequently  weakened, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  is  not  in  every 
case  of  bronchitis  that  the  dry  rales  are  heard;  for  not  unfrequently  the  dis- 
ease is  so  mild  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  tubes  to  give  the 
requisite  physical  condition  for  these  sounds.  Nor  are  the  two  sounds  heard 
always  under  the  same  circumstances.  Both  arise  from  the  diminished  caliber 
of  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  inflammatory  thickening  or  exudation,  or 
spasmodic  constriction.  But  the  sonorous  rale  is  heard  in  the  larger,  and  the 
sibilant  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  caliber  of  one 
of  the  larger  bronchia  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  occasion  the  hissing  or 
whistling  sound ;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  persistence  of  the  sound  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  inspiration  and  expiration;  for  in  the  small  tubes  the 
air  is  not  so  long  in  its  passage  as  in  the  larger ;  but,  generally  speaking,  when 
the  sibilant  rale  is  heard,  and  especially  when  it  extends  over  a  large  surface, 
the  evidence  is  strong  that  inflammation  exists  in  the  small  tubes.  According 
to  the  extent  of  the  chest  over  which  these  sounds  prevail,  is  in  general  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sonorous 
rale,  from  its  loudness,  may  often  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
actual  seat,  sometimes  even  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  thorax ;  and,  if  any 
part  of  the  lungs  is  consolidated  by  pneumonia,  all  the  rales,  whether  dry  or 
moist,  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear  from  a  considerable  distance.  There  is 
always  great  reason  for  apprehension,  when  the  hissing  sound,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  infants,  is  audible  over  a  great  portion  of  the  chest. 

The  dry  rales  are  seldom  entirely  pure,  even  when  first  distinguishable  by 
the  ear ;  as  secretion  generally  begins  before  the  membrane  has  become  so 
thickened  as  to  cause  them.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  so ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  have  continued  two  or  three  days  without  admixture  of  the 
mucous  rales,  and  that  they  have  even  subsided  altogether  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter  sounds,  or  of  expectoration.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
there  is,  almost  from  the  beginning,  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  bubbling  or 
crepitation;  and  it  is  only  the  predominance  of  the  dry  sounds  that  deter- 
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mines  the  stage  of  tbe  disease.     Not  iin frequently,  the  mucous  rale  ceases  for 
a  time  after  expectoration.     At  lengthy  when  the  stage  of  secretion  is  full 
establiiihedt  the  moist  sounds  predominate^  though  the  ilnyare  still  fj^ueutT 
heanl.     All  of  them  arc  variable,  often  shifting  about  from  one  part  of 
chest  to  another,  with  the  varjinj*  eondition  of  tlie  tubes  and  the  gecrction. 

The  moi^t  sounds  themselves  vary  according  to  the  site  of  lUe  tubcs^  af 
coascquontlj  of  the  bubbles  formed  in  them.     The  mucous  rale  is  perceif 
in  the  larf^cr,  the  suhcrepitaut  in  the  smaller*     When,  therefore,  the  fiqj 
crepitation  of  the  latter  is  observed,  and  especially  if  in  connexion  with  it  ( 
the  sibilant  rule,  the  evidence  is  conclu!*ive  that  tlie  disease  is  scatinl  in 
smaller  bronchial  nimificalions;  and,  should  the  resynratory  murmur  be  8Uj)< 
sedcd  by  these  sounds,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  dii«eaao  is  very  extcni^if 
Under  such  circum«t,inees  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  bronchitts  f 
pneumonia,  especially  if  some  con)5e&tion  of  the  lung,  producin;;  n  dej^ree 
duluef^B  on  percHssion,  were  connected  with  the  f*jrmer;  but  the  absence 
the  crepitant  rale,  of  the  rusty  pputa,  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  of  bron- 
chophony, and  the  temporary  iluration  of  the  dulneas»  would  be  sufficient 
prove  the  absence  of  pnoumouiu  inflammation.     .Sometimes  the  luueuAiiJ 
thick  and  tenacious,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis,  as  to  oarroir 
passage  by  adberin|?  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  aud  thus  to  occasion  the 
roua  and  sibilant  rales;  which,  however,  under  such  circumstances, 
coughing.     Such  a  condition  of  the  mucus  occasions  also  a  sort  of 
sound,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tenacity  and  consequent  leas  fre<|U 
rupture  of  the  bubbles. 

An  important  p>nint  among  the  f physical  signs  of  bronchitis  Js,  that 
respiratory  murmur,  though  usuallj'  heard  over  the  whole  lung^  yet  soa 
times  ceases  to  be  audible  in  one  or  more  parts,  thus  lending  to  the  sQfipida 
that  consolidation  of  the  lung  has  taken  place  from  inflammation  or  oth 
cause.     But  percussion  rcdieves  the  apprehension  by  proving  that  the  pa 
affected  continues  sonorous,  aud  consequently  contains  air.     The  pbenoiveQO 
is  owing  to  the  obstruclion  of  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  a  plug  of  niue 
or  by  inflammatory  thickening.     In  the  former  case,  it  is  often  removed 
coughing,  which   displaces  the    obstruction,  and    allows  the  ^r  again  fri 
admission  and  exit.     J>r.  Gairdner  htm  shown  that,  as  a  eonsequenoe  of  < 
fitruelioa  in  the  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitis,  a  eoUaiBc  of  that  |:>ortioti 
the   lung  supplied   by   the  tube  affected  is  not  unfrequcut;  giving  riae 
course,  when  extensive,  to  more  or  less  dulness  on  percus?ioo,  as  well  aa 
absence  of  respiration. 

Anntomiral  Uhnracfers. — The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  raddenad, 
thickened,  aomcttmes  softened,  occasionally  rough  and  destitute  of  its  Datitrsl 
polish,  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  ulcerated  or  gangrenous.  The  redoo 
is  sometimes  diffused,  but  more  frequently  in  piitches,  points,  streaka, 
arborizations*  In  slight  cases,  the  redness  is  often  confined  to  tlic  la 
bronchia;  in  the  severer,  it  extends  into  the  smaller  ramifications.  Uod 
the  micrnseope,  the  surface  of  the  membrane  may  sometimes  be  seen  dc^ 
of  its  epithelium,  and  the  fibroiLs  layer  covered  with  a  fibrinous  exudali 
place  of  it.  The  tubes  contain  mucus  in  various  states,  sometimes 
and  not  unfrequently  pus.  In  c^«*e3  which  appear  to  have  proved  fat 
the  abundance  of  the  undischarged  secretion,  the  lungs  refuse  to  eollapaei 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavities.  The  bronchia  are  Bometia 
dUated. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  has  demonstrated  that,  in  eeriaiti 
local  condenitfttion  of  lung  in  the  adult,  previout'ly  a;3cribed  to  limited  infla 
matioa  of  the  pulmonary  tissuoi  the  result  is  in  fact  owing  to  i    " 
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air-cells,  consequent  on  the  o})8traction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leadin;^  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  one  not  of  lobular  pneumonin,  but 
of  bronchitis.  The  same  observation  bid  bee6  previously  made  by  MM. 
Bailly  and  Legendre  in  relation  to  tho  supposed  lobular  pneumonia  of  infuntn. 
The  state  of  the  lung  is  similar  to  that  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  of 
newborn  infants,  denominated  atelectasis.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  in  cases  of  such  condensation,  before  the  parts  have  iJecome  altered 
in  structure  by  length  of  time,  the  portion  of  lung  affected  can  frequently  be 
restored  nearly  to  its  natural  condition  by  forciWe  inflation.  Dr.  Gairdner 
describes  two  conditions  of  this  collapse,  one  diffused ,  and  the  other  of  the 
lofjular  form.  In  both,  the  colour  is  usually  of  a  dark  violet  on  the  surface, 
and  brownish-red  within ;  the  crepitation  is  diminished  or  quite  lost ;  and, 
when  the  collapse  is  complete,  portions  are  found  to  sink  readily  in  water. 
The  cut  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  muscu- 
lar flesh,  and  without  any  trace  of  the  granular  aspect  characteristic  of  tho 
hepatization  of  pneumonia.  In  the  diffused  variety,  the  state  of  collapse  may 
affect  considerable  portions  of  one  or  both  lungs,  especially  the  posterior  part, 
and  gradually  passes  into  the  healthy  structure ;  in  the  lobular,  tho  condensed 
part  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  being  accurately  limited  by  the  interlobular  septa. 
These  collapsed  portions  may  have  been  affected  with  bronchial  inflammation, 
in  which  case  small  abscesses  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  them,  from  the 
size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  twice  or  three  times  the  volume,  bearing  when  incised 
DO  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  softening  tubercle.  These  are  lined  with 
false  membrane,  and  communicate  with  tho  bronchial  tubes.  Dr.  Gairdner 
considers  them  as  strictly  bronchial,  but  they  probably  arise  from  disten- 
sion of  the  air-vesioles  with  pus.  They  sometimes  occur  in  adults ;  but  are 
more  frequent  in  infants,  being  a  common  attendant  on  acute  infantile  bron- 
chitis of  a  severe  character.  (See  IJd.  Monthly  Journ,  of  Med.  Sti.,  Aug. 
&  Sept.  1850.)  Dr.  Gairdner  ascribes  this  local  collapse  of  the  lung  in 
bronchitis,  partly  to  an  excess  of  the  expiratory  over  the  inspiratory  power, 
which  causes  the  air  to  be  expelled  with  greater  force  than  it  can  enter 
through  the  impediment  in  the  bronchia,  partly  also  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  plug  of  mucus,  which  with  the  inspiration  is  forced  into  a  constantly 
diminishing  passage,  and  with  the  expiration  into  one  constantly  enlarging, 
80  that  air  necessarily  passes  outward  nK)rc  readily  than  inwards.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  true  cause.  The  collapse,  if  permanent,  is  followed  by  atrophy 
of  the  part,  which  leaves  in  the  place  of  pulmonary  structure,  nothing  but  a 
.little  fibrous  tissue  with  specks  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

Causes. — Cold  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  cause  of  bron- 
chitis. It  is  most  apt  to  produce  the  disease  when  applied  partially  to  some 
one  portion  of  the  frame,  as  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  feet,  &c.,  or  to  the  body 
previously  heated  by  exercise,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  and  it  is  always 
most  injurious  when  combined  with  moisture.  The  disease  appears  sometimes 
to  result  from  reaction  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  upon  entering  a 
heated  apartment  after  having  breathed  an  intensely  cold  air.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  spring,  when  the  atmospheric 
changes  are  frequent,  and  great,  and  the  air  is  often  loaded  with  condensed 
moisture.  But  It  O^rs  from  the  same  cause  in  summer,  and  sometimes,  when 
protracted,  ceaaii^lipon  the  occurrence  of  the  clear  cold  weather  of  winter. 

Other  caus^'  are  heated  air,  acrid  gases  or  vapours,  and  irritating  powders 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  In  some  persons,  the  disease  is  produced  by  peculiar 
exhalations  which. #»  not  affect  men  in  general.  Thus,  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha occasionally  excites  violent  bronchial  inflammation  when  inhaled. 
English  writers  speak  of  a  peculiar  catarrhal  affection,  ca^ed  in  Great  Britain 
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^'tJie  hay  asthma"  wbich  occtirs  in  flome  susceptible  individuals  about  the 
period  of  mowing  in  May  and  June,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  exhalation  from  a 
certain  kind  of  grass  when  cut.  The  complaint  is  often  very  severe,  invoW- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  air-passages,  and  requiring  removal  ^om  the  sphere  of 
the  supposed  cause  in  those  exposed  to  its  attacks.  Only  a  few  comparatively 
are  liable  to  it. 

Bronchitis  occurs  periodically  in  some  individuals  once  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  without  any  assignable  cause.  Among  my  patientsi, 
for  a  long  time,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  with  the  disease 
regularly  at  a  certain  time  in  August.  He  resided  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and,  so  far  as  could  be  learned  was  never  exposed  at  that  season  to  the 
influence  of  any  peculiar  cause.  He  died  ultimately  Of  phthisis  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  had  probably  for  thirty  years  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  Two  other  persons,  of  gouty  families,  have  occasionally  con- 
sulted me  for  a  similar  affection,  occurring  about  the  same  time  every  summer. 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  such  cases  are  often  gout  affecting  the  respi- 
ratory passages. 

Epidemic  influence  is  a  powerful  and  not  unfrequent  cause  of  bronchitis. 
(See  Injiuenza.) 

The  disease  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  many  other  complaints,  as  measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  asthina,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  liver.  It  also  affords 
us  one  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  phthisis. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  commencement  of  one  of  these  bronchial  affections, 
while  there  is  yet  but  a  slight  corysa,  soreness  of  throat,  or  hoarseness,  and 
the  irritation  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  chest,  the  disease  may 
often  be  entirely  subverted  by  a  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  a  copious  perspira- 
tion induced  by  hot  teas  or  strenuous  bodily  exertion,  or  even  bj  a  full  sap- 
per of  stimulating  food  and  drink.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  where  previous 
experience  justifies  the  apprehension  of  a  severe  attack  from  these  slight 
beginnings,  that  such  treatment  would  be  desirable ;  and  the  stimulating  plan 
is  altogether  too  hazardous  for  ordinary  use,  as,  if  it  fail,  it  will  be  liable  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  subsequent  symptoms.  For  fiirther  particulars  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  subject  of  coryza.  (See  page  774.) 

In  a  mild  case  of  bronchitis,  with  little  ot  no  fever,  nothing  more  is  req^iired 
than  a  saline  cathartic,  confinement  to  the  house,  a  vegetable  diet,  demulcent 
drinks,  and  small  doses  of  one  of  the  antimonials.  I  usually  direct  an  adult 
patient,  after  having  been  purged  by  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to 
drink  daily,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  pint  of  flaxseed  tea  with  two  fluid- 
drachms  of  antimonial  wine.  Other  demulcents  may  be  employed  if  preferred 
by  the  patient )  as  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pint,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  imd  decoc- 
tions of  the  dried  fruits,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  orange-juice. 
To  allay  the  cough,  demulcent  substances  may  be  held  in  the  mouthy  and 
swallowed  as  they  slowly  dissolve.  Such  are  gum  arabic^  liquorice,  jujabe 
paste,  solidified  molasses,  and  gum  pectoral,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gum 
and  sugar  dissolved  together  and  evaporated. 

Should  considerable  fever  exist  along  with  the  pectq||d  symptoms,  the 
patient  ought  to  soak  his  feet  in  hot  water,  go  to  bed,  andrUte  every  two  or 
three  hours  a  dose  of  the  neutral  mixture/ effervescing  draught,  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or  nitre,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tartar  emetic,  or  one 
of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ipecacuanha.  In  infantile  Vases  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  often  disordered,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  added  to  the 
diaphoretic  medicines.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  ket>t  warm,  and  the 
patient  should  use  his  voice  as  little  as  possible. 
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Wh^n  there  are  headache,  oppressed  breatiiitig,  and  considerable  pain  or 
soreness  in  the  chest,  or  any  one  of  these  symptoms,  in  a  high  degree,  along 
with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  blood  should  bo  taken  from  the  arm,  to  the 
amount,  in  robust  persons,  of  sixteen  ounces;  but  generally  less  bleeding  is 
required  than  in  the  serous  inflammations,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  do 
Tery  well  without  it.  Occasionally,  but  not  ofi«n,  the  bleeding  may  be  re- 
peated. In  relation  to  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  highly  important  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  and  the  discharge  should  always  be 
stopped,  however  little  may  have  been  lost,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  fail.  In 
feeble  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reserve  sufficient  strength 
for  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion.  When  bleeding  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  should  the  local  inflammation  seem  to  call  for  depletion,  leeches 
or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  or  between  the  shoulders,  or  wherever 
the  sibilant  rale  may  be  most  heard ;  and,  in  all  cases,  these  are  admirable 
adjuvants  to  the  lancet.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  considerable  debility,  dry 
cups  may  be  applied  with  benefit. 

In  severe  cases,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  followed  by  depletion  and  diaphoretics  as  above.  Some  advise,  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  of 
doubtful  propriety,  t>artar  emetic  in  doses  as  large  as  can  well  be  tolerated  by 
the  stomach  without  emesis,  as  one-quarter,  one- third,  or  one-half  of  a  grain, 
every  hour  or  two. 

When  the  first  violence  of  the  infiammatipn  is  over,  remedies  should  be 
given  calculated  to  favour  the  expectoration.  Squill  or  seneka  in  connexion 
with  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  sanguinaria,  are  now  suitable  remedies. 
Some  strongly  recommend  also  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  having  the  property 
of  thinning  and  rendering  of  easier  expectoration  the  viscid  bronchial  secre* 
tion.  I  have  little  confidence,  however,  in  the  latter  remedies.  It  is  more 
desirable  to  associate  with  the  expectorants,  substances  calculated  to  allay  the 
cough  and  quiet  restlessness.  Opium,  however,  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, is  best  adapted  to  these  ends,  cannot  be  used  with  propriety  in 
this  stage  of  bronchitis,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  in  consequence  of  its  ordi- 
nary effect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  and  therefore  of  shutting  up  the 
inflammation  in  the  membrane,  liecourse,  then,  may  sometimes  be  had, 
where  the  cough  is  peculiarly  violent,  to  the  preparations  of  hyosoyamus, 
conium,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  advanta- 
geously given  in  liquid  mixtures,  along  with  some  demulcent  substance,  as 
liquorice,  gum  arabic,  or  sugar.  Every  practitioner  can  make  a  cough  mix- 
ture out  of  these  materials  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  employ  the  liquid  preparations  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended,  as  the  syrup  of  squill  or  seneka,  the  wine  or  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  tincture  of  sanguinaria.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  used  in 
aqueous  or  vinous  solution;  and  the  narcotics  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract. 
The  proportions  should  bo  so  arranged  that  a  dose  may  be  given  every  two, 
four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.'*' 

♦  A  mixture  may  contain  in  each  dose,  for  an  adult,  from  Ti\,x  to  t^aa  of  Antimonial 
or  Ipecacuanha  Wine  or  Tincture  of  Sanguinaria,  or  from  fg^s  to  f^  of  Syrup  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha ;  combined  with  from  n^^xx  to  Tr\^xl  of  Syrup  of  Squill,  or  Ti\^x  to  Ti\^xx  of  Vinegar 
or  Tincture  of  Squill,  or  fhim  f^sfl  to  fjj  of  Syrup  of  Seneka;  and  with  from  f^ss  to  M 
of  Tinct.  of  Hyoscyamus  or  Conium,  or  n\^ij  to  T\iy  of  Officinal  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  In 
cases  suitable  for  opiates,  for  the  above  narcotic  tinctures  may  be  substituted,  in  each 
dose,  from  1T\^ij  to  Ti\^iy  of  Laudanum,  TT^xv  to  fjss  of  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia, 
or  f^ss  to  fjj  of  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  It  will  be  convenient  to  prescribe 
these  medicines  in  a  mixture  of  f^vj,  with  ^\)  of  Gum  Arabic,  and  ^ij  of  Sugar  or 
Liquorice,  in  such  quantities  that  a  tablespoonfol  of  the  mixture  shall  contain  the  doses 
above  mentioned. 
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After  cxpcetonition  hns  been  fairly  Cfi|ablipbod»  opiates  come  in  with  p«t 
propriety,  aud  not  only  add  vastly  to  tltc  comfort  of  tbc  patieot,  but  tend 
proiuote  ii  cure.     Tbe  salts  of  nmrpbia  arc  probably  prefcrablo  ta  any  ofJj 
preparations  of  opium  in  coufrh  mixtures,  frnm  tbe  eircumatance  tbat 
tend  IcsH  to  restritiu  the  siecrotioiia.     The  campUorated  tincture,  or  pRte^nti 
wbicb  is  mucb  employed  both  popularly  and  by  physician?,  is  less  5uiublo( 
acute  thiin  to  chronic  ca.«^ea^  in  coustequence  nf  its  ^tiniuluting  prcipertics.   "" 
opiate,  may  in  general  be  most  conveniently  administered,  in  stnall  doses,  1 
connexion  with  tbe  expectorant  niixiurea.      8omctimes,  wbcn   the  cough  1 
very  troublesome,  and  productive  of  wakefulness  at  ni;^ht,  the  opium  i»  i 
given  in  full  doses  at  bedtime,  cotijoined  with  an  cr^ual  or  double  weighil 
ipecacuanha. 

Should  bronchitis  be  indisposed  to  yield  to  pnitjible  depletion,  and  the 
symptoms  be  of  an  urgent  cbaraeter,  there  should  be  no  delay  io  resorting  t9 
mercury,  with  a  view  to  it^  peculiar  influence  on  tbe  system*  It  inmyi ' 
used,  with  great  advantage,  in  some  dangerous  cases,  in  which  the  " 
of  the  patient  may  contra  indie  ate  tbe  lancet. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  wbcn  it  appears  to  he  Tergiti|r  < 
cbronic  fornij  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual,  with  the  exception  of 
cury,  as  a  decottion  of  seneka  with  tartar  emetic.     An  ounce  of  the  ^ 
root,  and  tbe  same  quantity  of  liquorice  root,  may  be  boiled  in   a  pint  and"!" 
balf  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an  ouuue  or  two 
of  sugarj  added  to  the  dccoctk^n.      The  dose  is  a  tablespoon ful  every  ti 
hours,  or  a  wincglassful,  if  the  patient's  ftomaoh  will  bear  it,  twice  or 
tiroes  a  day.     1  prefer  the  former  mode  of  exhibition*     Tbe  compound  | 
of  Bfpiin,  consi>*ting  chiefly  of  squill  and  ommoniae,  are  also  an  ejcoeu 
remedy,     Assafctida  is  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  certain 
cially  in  infants,  in  whom  the  nervous  actions  are  often  irregular,  ; 
system  needs  support,  under  tbe  exhausting  action  of  tbe  diseftse. 
there  is  considerable  debility  with  difficulty  of  expectorating  the 
iecretions,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  dosses  of  three  or  ^yq  grains  eTerr  1 
or  two,  often  answers  an  ailmirabJe  purpose. 

Local  measures  arc  also  injportaut.  After  the  applicotion  of  cups  or  le 
in  severe  cases,  largo  emollient  poultices  are  often  nsefnl,  kept  steadily  i 
for  tlaya  together.  After  due  depletion,  sinapi&ms  and  blisters  are 
beneficiab  The  latter  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  effectual  mean  a  that 
be  employed  at  a  certain  stage.  Very  early  in  tbc  diseavse,  they  often  fjiiH 
arrest  the  inflammation,  while  they  aggravate  the  fever.  U  is  after  the  vi| 
lence  of  the  diseased  action  has  begun  to  subside,  that  they  are  tuost  uaefuH 
employed.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease,  they  sometimea  put  aa  trafiift4b>f 
end  to  it.  Occasionally,  in  very  threatening  cases,  when  a  Terj  apeedy  MliM 
is  required,  the  t^trong  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  as  a  ruhefooMBi 
and  vesicatory.  In  mild  cases,  especially  in  children,  rubi^fucient  liniinaaCli 
made  of  solution  of  ammonia  or  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  in  variooj  propo^ 
tions  with  olive  oil^  with  the  occasional  addition  of  tincture  of  caiDphor^  < 
certain  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  ro^scmary,  origanum,  and  hnrsomiDt, 
sometimes  preferable  to  blisters.  Towards  ibc  period  of  convalescencey  |i 
ters  of  Burgundy  or  Canada  pitth',  or  tbe  warming  plaster,  may  hasten  perfd 
recovery,  and  guard  against  relapse.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  hot  wai 
is  recommended  by  some  writers  as  a  kind  of  emollient  applicntiofi  to 
inflamed  surface;  but  1  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  aggravate,  qm^9  \ 
frequently  as  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  It  is  prohaMj  li  ** 
applicable  to  cases  complicated  with  spasm  of  the  bronchia,  than  to  purt  i 
infiammatioQ. 
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There  is  a  point  in  the  progress  of  some  cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  when  it 
becomes  highly  important  to  abandon  aU  depletory  methods,  and  resort  to  a 
supporting  treatment.  The  pectoral  stricture  and  pains  have  ceased,  expec- 
toration has  been  fally  established,  the  skii^  has  become  soft  or  mobt,  and  the 
matter  discharged  has  assumed  an  opaque  and  perhaps  puruloid  appearance ; 
but  the  cough  continues  severe  and  harassingi  the  pulse  is  often  frequent, 
and  the  patient  suffers  greatly  from  feelings  of  debility  and  general  uneasi- 
ness. Every  experienced  practitioner  must  haye  seen  such  cases  recover 
rapidly,  as  if  by  a  charm,  under  a  nutritious  diet,  a  little  malt  liquor  or  wine, 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  purulent  expectoration,  night  sweats, 
and  a  hectic  circulation  are  observed,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resort- 
ing to  tonics,  among  which  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the  most  efficient  Should 
this  produce  constriction  of  the  chest,  the  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  should 
be  substituted,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Throughout  the  case,  the  patient  should  avoid  speaking  long  or  loudly, 
should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  should  not  expose  himself  to  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature. 

Certain  wecial  cases  require,  in  some  degree,  special  modes  of  treatment 
In  infants,  leeching  is  often  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  emetics  are  some- 
times beneficial,  and  the  warm  bath  proves  a  useful  adjuvant.  Full  purga- 
tive doees  of  calomel,  too,  frequently  produce  in  children  the  happiest  effects. 
I^  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  the 
respiration  to  become  hurried,  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  to  feel  cool  to  the  hand, 
assafetida  produces  immediate  amendment,  and  sometimes  speedily  rescues 
the  little  patient  from  great  apparent  danger.  The  syrup  of  onions,  and  the 
syrup  of  garlic,  have  the  same  effect  in  a  less  degree ;  and  advantage  some- 
times accrues  from  applying  garlic  poultices  to  the  fee^  apd  bathing  the  chest 
with  a  tincture  of  the  same  substance  made  extemporaneously  by  heating  it 
in  brandy. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  and  oocimies  a  large 
portion  of  the  chest,  the  treatment  should  be  espcially  active.  General  and 
local  bleeding  pushed  as  feu:  as  the  strength  will  permit,  free  and  early  blis- 
tering, and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

When  the  inflammation  is  complicated  with  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  an 
asthmatic  character,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  during  the  paroxysms,  and  the 
steady  use  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  in  such  doses  as  slightly  to  nauseate  without 
Yomiting  the  patient,  will  be  found  highly  useful  additions  to  the  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  measures.  Tincture  of  lobelia  and  syrup  of  seneka  answer  well 
together  in  such  cases. 

In  relation  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  called  in  Great  Britun  the  hay 
cathmoj  independently  of  the  measures  ordinarily  employed  in  catarrhal 
affections,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  appears  to  have  paid  particrular  attention  to  the 
subject,  states  that  he  has  found  lobelia  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy, 
and  the  cold  shower-bath  and  a  combination  of  the  sulphates  of  quinia  and 
iron  the  most  effectual  preventives.  (  WaUorCi  LecL  an  Princip.  and  Fract, 
of  Phyaic.)  Br.  Elliotson  has  obtained  signal  relief,  in  three  out  of  four 
cases,  by  diffusing  chlorine  in  the  patient's  apartment,  by  means  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  of  soda,  placed  in  saucers  or  other  convenient  vessel.  (  Twee- 
die*  i  Syst  o/Praci,  Med.)  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  dose  of  ten 
drops,  gradually  increased  to  twenty,  three  times  a  day,  has  produced  the 
best  effects  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gream.  At  the  same  time  he  applies  to  the 
nasal  membrane,  as  high  up  as  possible,  an  ointment  made  by  mixing  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  two  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  (^London  Lancet^  June  8^^ 
VOL.  I.  61 
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1850.)     Dr.  F.  W,  Mackenzie,  of  London,  haa  ffmnd  arsenic  peculiarly 
fu\f  and  f^ives  the  Fowler'a  solution  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  mil 
{LotifL  Jtmm.  of  Med,,  July,  185L)     In  the  caUirrbal  cases  which 
reguliirly  in  the  same  individual,  at  the  same  time  every  year,  I  should  ( 
benefit  from  cokhicum. 

When  bronchitis  is  aBSociated  with  hepatic  diflcase^  calomel  should  be  eti4j 
given  afl  a  purge,  and  the  sty  stem  brought  quickly  under  the  mercorial  tnfl«- 
eoce.  If  aBso<5Jatcd  with  mia.smatic  fever,  especially  in  its  intermittent  form, 
it  will  generally  yield  to  quinia,  after  due  depiction. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  disease  denominated  p^^i^mem- 
monta  noiha,  depends  very  much  upon  the  strength  of  the  putient,  Inj  ' 
ous  individuals,  and  in  casea  not  complicated  with  chrnnic  diaess 
depletion  by  the  lancet  and  by  local  means  should  be  employed,  lal 
and  feebie,  who  are  much  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  attack,  blood 
be  taken  cautiously ;  and  more  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  cups  or  le 
blisters,  and  expectorants  than  on  general  bleeding.  The  choice  of  expecto- 
rants will  also  be  influenced  by  the  symptoms;  the  aniimonijUs  and  ipeesci- 
anha  being  adapted  to  the  more  open  inflammatory  eases;  sqaill,  seneka« 
ammoniac,  assafetida,  and  e^irbonate  of  ammonia,  to  those  in  which  the  ^ 
chial  secretion  ia  too  abundant,  and  the  museular  powers  of  the  patieoM 
feeble  for  its  expectoration.  In  intermediate  caaesi  the  two  kinds  of  ex  ' 
torantfi  may  be  very  properly  combined. 


2.  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 
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Of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  there  are,  perhaps,  ns  many  piifa 
and  varieties  as  of  the  acute.  It  often  occurs  in  a  very  mild  form,  with  M 
other  observable  symptoms  than  a  slight  cough  and  moderate  expectormtioi* 
which,  after  lasting  a  considerable  time,  either  gradually  cense,  or  booooit 
aggravated  so  as  tr^  excite  the  solicitnde  of  the  patient  Such  coughs  ifs  ipt 
to  diminish  or  disappear  during  the  summer,  and,  when  the  predtspottluo 
is  strong,  to  return  again  in  the  winter ;  and  in  this  way  tlicj  not  nafrh 
qnently  continue  for  many  years,  especially  in  elderly  people. 

Severer  cases  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  there  is  a  trooblesonie  ooogk, 
usually  attended  with  expectoration,  aometimea  scanty  and  diffioali,  sons* 
times  easy  and  copious,  of  a  thick,  somewhat  tenacious,  opaqtw  aniev^ 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  snd  lr»> 
qaeatly  mixed  with  larger  quantities  of  a  thinner  and  more  transparent,  TTfj 
liquid,  probably  the  result  of  more  recent  inflammation,  either  aaperTeotpf 
upon  the  old,  or  occupying  a  different  part  of  the  lungs.  In  some  instsnoai, 
small,  whitish,  opaque,  solid  particles  are  mixed  with  the  sputa,  which  hafv 
by  some  been  considered  as  tuberculous  matter,  but  which,  sooofding  to  A^ 
dral,  are  nothing  more  than  the  concrete  secretion  of  mucous  foUioles  ifi  ikc 
fiiuces.  In  certain  rare  cases,  the  expectoration  has  a  very  offsrav«  cdcm, 
referrible  possibly  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  cough  is  usually  nflM 
severe,  and  the  expectoration  most  abundant  in  the  morning.  It  is  ooeii- 
sionally  attended  with  pain,  soreness,  heat,  and  some  degree  of  tightaSM  m 
the  chest;  but  these  symptoms  are  not  common,  unless  as  ooasoqwaiioH  sf 
new  aooessions  of  ioflammatiou.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  afiboted  with  hsr* 
ried  respiration  or  dy^pncea,  and  these  are  much  more  apt  than  in  beftltii  lo 
occur  a^er  muscular  exertion.  In  general,  there  is  no  fever;  but  il  isaol 
uncommon  to  Hnd  the  pulse  somewhat  quickened;  sod  somotioiat  a  flight 
febrile  paroxysm  may  be  observed  to  form  every  day.    The  oompiauiia^ 
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run  on  for  a  very  lone  time  with  little  modificatioo,  except,  perhaps,  a  dimi- 
nution in  warm  weatner,  which,  indeed,  not  nnfreqnently  co-operates  with 
S roper  remedial  measures  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Unless  relieved,  it  is  apt 
I  time  to  take  on  the  following  mor^  aggravated  form. 
Either  as  a  consequence  of  an  acute  attack,  or  from  the  increase  of  a 
milder  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  aymptoms  sometimes  exhibit  a  formi- 
dable character.  There  is  copious  purulent  expectoration,  with  oceasionallj 
a  little  blood,  shortness  of  breath  much  increased  by  exercise,  debility,  ema- 
ciation, a  frequent  pulse,  sweats  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  obvious 
symptoms  of  phthisis;  so  t^at  the  oomplaint  was  formerly,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally denominated  ccUarrhpl  consumption.  Such  cases  not  unfrequently 
terminate  fatally,  either  by  gradually  wearing  out  the  patient,  or  by  the 
superrention  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  or  other  portion  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  In  some  instances,  however,  such  acute  attacks  appear 
to  supersede  the  chronic,  and,  if  they  do  not  carry  off  the  patient,  leave  him 
better  than  they  found  him.  When  chronio  bronchitis  of  this  or  the  milder 
form  has  lasted  for  many  years,  it  is  sometimes  dangerous, to  suppress  it, 
especially  in  very  old  people.  The  system,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
charge, cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  condition  consequent  upon  its 
cessation;  and  serious  or  fktal  congestion  or  inflammation  is  apt  to  oocur  in 
some  one  of  the  vital  organs. 

Frequently,  in  the  course  of  chronic  bronchitis,  there  is  a  mixture  of  acute 
with  the  chronic  symptoms,  in  consequence  either  of  the  supervention  of  fresh 
inflammation  in  the  parts  before  inflamed  chronically,  or  of  new  parta  becom- 
ing affected;  and  this  possible  complication  should  always  be  i>ome  in  mind 
in  the  treatment.  A  test  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  symptoms,  suggested  by 
Andral,  is  the  appearance  of  jtransparent,  amidst,  or  in  the  place  of  previously 
opaque  sputa.    The  sign  is  generally,  but  not  universally  true. 

A  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  called  by  Laennec  piiuitou$  catarrh,  by 
Williams  bronchorrhcBa,  and  by  the  older  writers  humoral  oMthma,  is  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  severe  dyspnoea  and  coughing,  followed  by  the  copious 
expectoration  of  a  ropy,  glairy,  transparent,  and  more  or  less  frothy  mucus, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  white  of  egg  beat  with  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand.  Several  pints  are  sometimes  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
paroxysms  occur  daily,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  a  day,  are  exceedingly 
variable  in  their  duration,  are  seldom  accompanied  with  fever,  and  sometimes 
begin  with  coryza.  Upon  auscultation,  the  dry  morbid  sounds  are  first  heard, 
which  are  very  soon  followed  by  the  muoous  rale,  showing  that  the  attacks 
commence  with  a  congestion  and  consequent  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  afterwards  relieved  by  secretion.  The  chronic  disease  consists 
in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bronchia,  which  renders  them  liable  to  conges- 
tive attacks  from  slight  irritation ;  while  the  tissue  does  not  possess  energy 
enough  to  take  on  acute  inflammation.  The  complaint  is  apt  to  occur  in  old 
ffouty  individuals,  and  those  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
uver,  and  especially  of  the  heart.  It  sometimes  also  attends  the  develope- 
ment  of  miliary  tubercles  throughout  the  lungs.  The  paroxysms  are  induced 
by  cold,  irritating  vapours  or  powders,  and  by  other  causes  which  ordinarily 
produce  catarrh. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  speedily  fatal  in  old  persons,  who  die  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms,  suffocated  by  the  excessive  secretion  which  they  cannot  discharge. 
Gknerally,  however,  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  in  some  instances  for  many 
years,  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient,  who  is  apt  to  become  dropsical, 
and  dies  at  length  from  exhanstion  or  suffocation.  The  excessive  secretion 
aometimes  relieves  complaints  of  the  heart  by  removmg  congestion. 
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Laennec  describes ,  under  iLe  name  of  f/ry  catarrh ^  a  Tarietj'  of  chrome 
broncbitis,  with  a  verj  troublesome  cough»  sense  of  oppreeaioa  in  the  ch^ 
and  cither  no  expectoration,  or  onlj  of  emtill^  semi-tTansparent,  pewl-gmy  | 
lets,  of  the  consiatenee  of  pitcb.     A  sibilant  rule  is  heard.     The  disease  i»t 
to  att4ick  the  gouty  and  hypochondriac,  tlie  inhahitanta  of  the  af'tt-eottst,  ] 
soD»  subject  to  cutaneous  diseaiies,  and  those  enfeebled  by  exoesBefl, 

Phj/^ical  Siffits. — ^Theae  are  the  mucous  rales,  oceAsiimally  mbped  witliJ 
sonorous  and  sibilant,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  cheat,  and  oiUm  \  * 
ing.     It  is  9ometimcs  only  by  physical  signs  that  the  chronic  catarrh 
distinguished  from  phthisis-    The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  former  i 
ble  resonance  upon  percussion^  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  coUBolidatio 
portion  of  the  luog,  aa  bronchial  resonanoe  and  respiration^  aud  of  the 
indicating  a  cavity,  as  amphoric  reisooance  or  respiration,  and  pecturilo 
When  these  aigns  are  absent,  and  at  the  same  time  there  ia  ooptoua  puru 
expectoration,  the  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  thiit  the  diaeaae  is  Lroucli 
But,  when  the  bronchia  are  themselves  much  enlarged,  and  eontalu  puo,  it  if 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis.     The  aigns^  howeveri  tf 

S receding  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  characteristto  of  ordinary   tubercoloiii 
epoaito,  are  wanting  in  this  case.     (See  Phthm^.) 

/Vogfnosi's. — In  its  worst  foriii!^,  chronic  bronchitis  is  a  dangeroiia  affecll 
though  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  and  is  occasionally  proloDged 
middle  life  into  an  advanced  old  age.  It  is  not  so  often  directly  fatal,  i 
directly,  by  so  far  debilitating  the  system,  and  deteriorating  the  limgi»y  i 
cause  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  supervention  of  acute  inflaanualioii  y 
of  the  bronchia  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  One  of  th^  flnt 
effects  of  these  acute  attacks  is  to  produce  a  suspension  or  diminution  u(  itg 
discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  is,  therefore,  a  had  sign  io  chruuie 
chitis.  Patients  with  this  disease  also  frequently  die  of  compUiuts  »f  J 
heart,  which  arc  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  probably  tho 
the  bronchial  affection.  The  coexistence  of  much  enlargement  of  the  hr 
with  chronic  inflammation  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  saperveation 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  upon  an  old  catarrh  occasionally  adda  greatlj 
its  danger.  In  determining  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  from  chrooic  brofich 
it  is  very  important  to  aacertaiu  whether  it  may  not  be  depeDdeut  tt|ioa  j 
more  serious  disease. 

Anatomical  Characterg, — The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  i 
partially  indurated,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  softened  or  ulcerated,  to  ioai 
cases  of  a  deep-red,  violet,  or  brownish  hue,  in  others  grayish,  whitish,  or  coh 
of  a  slightly  Oddish  tinge,  and  generally  lined  with  puruloid  mucus  or  wmL 
formed  pus.  The  extreme  tubes  are  not  unfrequcntly  distended  with  tha  pat 
monary  secretion  ^  and  the  bronchial  glands  enlarged  and  softoned.  In  tW 
dry  catarrh  of  Laennec,  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications  are  re^idenedf  i 
60  much  thickened  as  often  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and,  when  this  ia  i 
eiM,  arc  apt  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  thick  tenacious  matter,  in  globuh 
Else  of  millet  seeds.  The  tubes  are  occasionally  found  dilated,  eii 
or  in  numbers,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a  branch 
ramifications,  sometimes  in  isolated  portions  of  the  tube.     In  the  for  ^ 

the  parietes  are  generally  thickened,  and  the  result  is  probably  owing  le  a 
kind  of  inflammatory  hypertrophy;  in  the  latter,  they  are  tbinnod,  someliia« 
very  much  so,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  distension  from  the  exiimordinary  v^ 
pulse  given  to  the  air  in  coughing  and  respiration.  Congtrictioii  of  the  tnhi 
is  sometimes  observed,  in  such  a  degree  aa  completely  to  close  them,  aMif 
from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  ids- 
In  some  cases  in  which  all  the  signs  of  chronic  bronchi tis  CLxiat  dmi^ft  lifl^ 
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the  tubes  are  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy  after  death.     (^Andralj 
BayUy  cfec.) 

Catues, — ^The  greater  number  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  are  the  conse- 
quences of  acute  attacks.  But  not  unfrequently  they  come  on  gradually  from 
the  slight  and  continued  or  frequent  application  of  causes  of  irritation,  such 
as  ordinarily  produce  the  acute  disease,  when  more  intense,  or  acting  on  more 
susceptible  subjects.  Irritating  powders  are  apt  to  produce  this  effect  when 
inhaled;  and  hence,  stone-cutters,  workers  in  metal,  and  those  employed  to 
cleanse  feathers,  hair,  &c.,  by  beating  them,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  There 
is  a  peculiarity,  moreover,  of  constitution,  which  predisposes  certain  individu- 
als to  chronic  bronchitis ;  and  such  a  peculiarity  often  exists  in  persons  of  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  of  system,  and  those  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions. 
The  disease  is  a  freauent  accompaniment  of  other  pectoral  complaints,  espe- 
cially phthisis,  inwnidh,  when  fully  developed,  it  is  never  absent.  Disease  of 
the  heart  frequently  causes  it,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  distribution  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  which  it  produces,  and,  when  not  the  cause,  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  complaint,  und  to  render  it  much  more  obstinate.  It  frequently  fol- 
lows measles  and  hooping-cough;  and  appears  sometimes  to  depend  upon  the 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  especially  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal. 

Treatment. — General  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  admissible,  to  any  con- 
riderabie  extent.  In  some  cases,  when  the  symptoms,  under  temporary  influ- 
ences, assume  a  more  acute  character,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  from  the  arm;  but  it  should  always  be  done  with  caution. 
Local  bleeding,  by  cups  or  leeclies,  is  both  safer  and  more  efficacious.  It  may 
be  resorted  to  occasionally,  and  in  moderation,  when  there  is  some  pain  or 
etrieture  in  the  chest,  with  sufficient  strength  of  pulse. 

The  expectorants  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  medicines  best  adapted  to  this 
complaint  In  the  choice  of  them,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the 
Bymptoms.  Should  some  excitement  of  the  circulation  exist,  with  deficient 
expectoratioo,  and  some  degree  of  constriction,  the  least  stimulating  articles 
of  the  class  should  be  used,  such  as  tartar  emetic  in  aqueous  or  vinous  solu- 
tion, ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup,  tincture  of  sanguinaria  and  of  lobelia,  and 
wine  of  colchicum ;  kA  which  a  dose  should  be  given  four  or  six  times  a  day, 
and  so  regulated  as  to  be  kept  just  within  the  nauseating  point.  If,  as  com- 
monly happens,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  general  excitement,  or  active 
inflammation,  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioiled  expectorants  may  be  con- 
joined with  syrup  or  tincture  of  squill,  or  syrup  of  seneka.  I  have  found  no 
combination  so  ^oaoious  as  the  decoction  of  seneka  and  liquorice  root,  with 
tartar  emetic,  described  under  acute  bronchitis.  (See  page  800.)  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  see  many  very  obstinate  cases  of  cough  yield  to  this  reme- 
dy. The  seneka  appears  to  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  independent  of  its  expectorant  power.  The  compound 
aquill  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  chiefly  squill  and  ammoniac,  is 
an  excellent  combination,  llecourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  balsams  of  Tolu 
and  Peru,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  to  copaiba.  The  last- 
mentioned  medicine  often  proves  serviceable  in  chronic  catarrhs.  The  expec- 
torants should  generally  be  given  in  mixture,  with  small  doses  of  one  of  the 
narcotics  to  allay  cough.  When  there  is  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  want  of 
bronchial  secretion,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  belladonna,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid  should  be  preferred  to  opium  ;  and  camphor,  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, or  of  camphor  water,  may  sometimes  be  usefully  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Under  other  circumstances,  one  of  the  opiates  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  more  effectual  than  the  medicines  mentioned  in  allaying  cough. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  the  best  preparations  of  opium  for  use  in 
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Wonclilal  diseaike.     The  camphorate*!  tiocture  of  opium  is  m  vwr  mgreetlilc 
preparation,  well  aduptod  to  cases  without  any  vestige  of  acute  ioftummatf 
Black  stiake-ront,  or  cimicifu^,  sometimes  exerts  a  bappj  influence  j- 
relief  of  chronic  coughs.     Sulphur,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  or  adr 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  also  saitl  to  he  useful.     Cough  inix^ttrefl  of  i 
infinite  diversity  may  he  prepared  from  the  ahove  materials,  iu  the  cboiieei 
association  of  which  the  practitioner  has  ample  opportunity  for  the  i 
of  a  discriminating  judgment.     Oum  arable,  liquorice,  and  0Q^r,  are  \ 
demulcjcnt  additions  to  the  expectorants. 

If  the  expectoraat  treatment  ftiil,  aided  by  local  measuree,  such  as  wij 
detailed  immediately,  and  should  the  cit^  exhibit  no  pectiUar  teudaues 
tuberculous  disease,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  imficoiakMlt  ^ 
should  be  maintained  moderately  for  weeks,  if  nut  sooner  eflfeetual.  ^ir  ] 
purpose  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  employed;  aud  advanta^f 
often  accrue  from  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  such  aa  extract  of  liyoseya 
or  oonium,  or  opium  with  ipeeacuauha  when  not  contraindic^tod. 

Should  febrile  action  supervene  upon  chronic  broncbiiis,  it  may  usually  k 
relieved  by  a  saline  aperient,  the  neutral  mixture,  and  tartar  ouietic  la  flsaill 
doses. 

External  irritation  should  he  sustained  by  blisters  to  the  chesi  fr^queal^ 
repeated,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  aod  aetons  or  ia 
tween  the  shoulders.  To  do  permanent  good,  these  must  be  long  pen 
in.  The  irritant  should  be  applied  aa  near  na  possible  to  the  seal 
mation,  as  indicated  by  auscultation.  In  mild  cases,  it  may  bo  fful 
the  patient  to  wear  a  plaster  of  Hnrgundy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  a  ward 
plaster,  Fricfifms  to  the  chest  are  uK^i  useful,  and  especially  with  rub4^fa4 
liniments,  composed  of  some  of  the  i^tiniiilulin^  vohtile  oils,  as  af  lurpeDtitifi 
rosemary,  origanum,  or  monarda,  sufficiently  diluted  with  olive  oil. 
the  disease  is  connected  with  a  repelled  eruption,  it  is  important  to^ 
to  restore  the  cutaneous  affection  by  irritation  to  the  part  in  whici 
previously  existed  ;  and  croton  oil  is  an  excellent  irritant  ftir  this  pur^ 

Inhalations  are  also  very  useful  in  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchilia. 
Tapcurs  of  tar  are  especially  beneficial.  Tbc  air  of  pine  foreota  la  liioiigjilt* 
be  peculiarly  wholesome  in  this  complaint.  Tbe  fumes  of  comiooii  rwbidMa^ 
posed  by  heat  have  been  employed  with  advantage.  An  ethereal  aohlliQOil 
balsam  of  tolu  has  been  recommendiML  Other  substancea,  oocsaionally  adiBi- 
nistered  in  this  way,  are  chlorine  and  the  vapour  of  iotline.  The  fortii^rj 
be  breathed  with  the  air  in  apartments,  in  which  solutions  of  obt 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda  are  placed  ;  the  btter  is  most  oonreniently  ap 
means  of  an  inhaler^  along  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  that  oi  lii] 
eonium,  hyoseyamus,  opium,  ether,  or  iloS'mann's  anodyne. 

In  old  or  prostrate  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  oopioiu  pnrolenl  txM^ 
toration,  night  sweats,  &c.,  it  is  in  many  instances  highly  important,  in  am* 
tion  to  the  treatment  above  detailed,  to  employ  measures  calonlated  to  iaf^ 
gorate  the  system.  The  ehalybeates,  combined  with  the  bitter  iontes,  Biai  I* 
used,  the  former  to  improve  tbe  character  of  the  blood,  the  latter  to  wtmaHi 
digestion.  The  infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark,  long  and  freely  hmMi  it  as 
excellent  remedy  under  these  circumstances ;  aud  may  often  be  advmnl 
associated  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  aromaiio 
aoid,  or  the  nitro- muriatic.  Decoction  of  Iceland  mosa  has  beeo 
and  it  is  satd  sometimes  very  efficaciously,  as  ion  re,  demulcent,  and 
Sulphate  ofiiuinia  may  be  given  when  the  disease  is  aceotnpanled 
and  hectic  paroxysms.  Porter  and  other  sttmuhint  drinks  must  be 
re([uiaitioQ  wheu  the  debility  ik  great.     I>r.  Alison,  of  Edinb< 
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great  advantage  from  tannic  acid,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  and  the  cough,  and  in- 
creases the  general  strength.  Should  gastric  or  hepatic  disease  exist,  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly,  and,  in  cases  of  vomiting  with  gas- 
tritis, the  stimulant  pUn  should  be  suspended  if  possible.  Exercise  should 
be  ti^en  freely  In  warm  dry  weather;  but  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  should  be 
avoided.  Hence  the  importance,  if  the  patient  be  a  resident  of  cold  and  aus- 
tere climates,  that  he  should  remove  during  the  winter  to  warm  and  equable 
latitudes.  The  interior  pf  one  of  our  most  Southern  States,  or  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  may  be  recommended.  A  sea-voyage  is  itself  often  bene- 
ficial, and,  if  long  enough,  will  not  unfrequently  effect  a  cure.  A  change  of 
residence,  even  without  any  considerable  obvious  change  of  climate,  is  some- 
times beneficial.  A  resort  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  may  be  advised,  in  the 
hope  of  good  from  their  waters.  Warm  clothing,  and  flannel  next  the  skin 
are  important.  Advantage  will  often  accrue,  during  the  severe  cold  of  our 
winters,  from  wearing  wadded  cotton  or  lamb's  wool  over  the  breast  or 
shoulders.  General  frictions  to  the  surface  a/e  sometimes  usefuL  The  diet 
should  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ordinarily,  it  should  be 
nutritious  without  being  stimulant,  consisting,  for  example,  of  milk,  the 
lighter  meats  in  moderation,  fish,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  vegetables. 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  acuteness  in  the  symptoms,  meats  should  be 
forbidden,  and  the  patient  confined  to  milk  and  vegetables,  or  the  latter  alone. 
Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  unless  in  cases  of  considerable 
debility. 

In  the  form  of  bronchial  disease  denominated  pUuUous  catarrh,  hronchor- 
rkoeaj  or  humoral  cuthma,  the  treatment  should  vary  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  paroxysm  or  the  interval.  At  the  accession  of  the  attacks,  hot  pcdilu- 
via,  hot  baths,  sinapisms  over  the  epigastrium,  and,  if  the  strength  permit, 
aa  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  employed,  followed  by  small  doses  of  the 
same  medicine  or  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  every  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
slight  nausea.  During  the  excessive  expectoration,  stimulants  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  support  the  strength,  and  aid  the  patient  in  the  discharge 
of  the  mucus.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Hoffmann's  anodyne, 
or  sulphuric  ether  may  be  employed.  Strong  coffee  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. In  the  intervab,  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  obviating  the 
tendency  to  bronchial  congestion.  The  indication,  therefore,  is  to  sustain  the 
tone  of  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  to  maintain  a  moderate  secretion  from  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  stimulant  expectorants  already  enumerated  as  remedies 
in  chronic  catarrh  should  be  employed,  and  should  be  given  with  small  doses 
of  one  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  or  some  other  nau- 
seating expectorant.  Blisters  to  the  chest  are  also  useful.  The  functions 
should  all  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  corrected  if  deranged.  Disease  of  the 
liver  and  stomach,  if  existing,  should  be  removed,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
regular,  and  gouty  tendencies  obviated  by  suit&ble  remedies.  In  relation  to 
diet,  exercise,  fresh  air,  an  equable  temperature,  and  warm  clothing,  the  same 
remarks  are  applicable  as  to  chronic  bronchitis  in  general. 


3.  CATARRH. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally,  attended  with  increased  secretion.  At  present,  however,  when 
not  connected  with  some  epithet  fixing  its  locality  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages.     Each  portion  of  these  passages 
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4.  influenza/ 

Syn. — ^Epidemic  Catarrlu — Grippe  (Fr.). 

The  name  influenza,  adopted  from  the  Italian,  has  been  applied  exclusivelj, 
though  with  no  great  propriety,  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  usually  takes 
on  the  character  of  catarrh.  The  first  epidemic  of  this  kind,  of  which  we 
have  any  distinct  medical  record,  occurred  in  ttie  year  1510.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  howeyer,  that  it  has  occasionally  visited  mankind  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Since  the  year  mentioned,  we  have  numerous  records  of  its  occurrencCi 
at  irregular  intervals,  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  altogether  irregular  in  the  period  of  its 
recurrence.  Sometimes  returning  in  two  or  three  years  after  its  disappear- 
ance, it  has,  in  other  instances,  postponed  its  return  for  seven,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  observed  any  certain  course  in  its 
progress.  In  general,  however,  its  tendency  is  to  proceed  from  thtf  East 
towards  the  West,  and  it  probably  marcheir  more  frequently  from  the  south 
northward,  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  On  the  old  continent,  it  has 
sometimes  commenced  in  Kussia,  advanced  westward  through  Poland  and 
Germany,  then  crossed  into  Britain,  and  afterwards  visited  successively 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Ob  other  occasions,  it  has  begun  in  the  southeast, 
and  entering  France  and  Spain  from  Italy,  has  thence  proceeded  to  England^ 
and  swept  round  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  has  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded from  the  northern  states  towards  the  southern ;  on  other  occasions,  has 
commenced  in  the  latter,  and  marched  towards  the  north.  Its  spread  is 
usually  so  rapid,  that  it  not  unfrequently  appears  throughout  vast  extents  of 
territory  almost  simultaneously.  Oceans  seem  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  its 
course.  It  has  leaped  over  from  Europe  to  North  America,  has  been  observed 
in  solitary  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  has  attacked  the  crews  of 
ships  far  out  of  reach  of  any  communication  from  the  land.  It  appears 
sometimes  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  whole  globe.  There  is  a  consider- 
able resemblance  in  its  course  to  that  of  epidemic  cholera,  th^  march  of  which 
it  has  both  immediately  preceded  and  followed. 

At  the  moment  of  invasion,  it  seizes  almost  simultaneously  on  great  num- 
bers, and  before  its  departure  sometimes  involves  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Its  average  duration,  in  each  neighbourhood,  is'  about  six  weeks ; 
though  the  cause  appears  to  linger  after  all  the  susceptible  material  for  its 
action  has  been  exhausted;  for  strangers  arriving  in  the  affected  region,  after 
the  disease  has  apparently  ceased,  are  not  unfrequently  attacked.  The  in- 
ferior animals  appear  to  suffer  as  well  as  man.  Many  instances  are  on  record, 
in  which  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  and  even  birds  have  been  seized  by  the  epi- 
demic. Some  persons  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  morbid  influence  than 
others,  and  some  appear  to  be  altogether  insusceptible.  No  obvious  cause 
exists  for  this  discrepancy.  All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  every  variety  of  tem- 
perament and  occupation,  are  equally  liable  to  attack.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  whole  communis  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  affected. 

The  disease  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character, 
though  it  has  occasionally  differed  much  in  its  grade  of  severity,  in  different 
times  and  places.  In  general  it  is  very  mild ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  and 
in  certain  localities,  it  has  proved  extremely  f&tal.  Thus,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1850,  nine  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease  in 
Rome.  It  is  probable  that  other  epidemic  influences  may  occasionally  com- 
'  bine  with  and  modify  it  in  certain  situations.    It  may,  fcnr  example,  be  con- 
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ceived  that,  if  tt  should  iippear  in  a  neigh boiirhood  already  tainted  witb  i 
tjphoid  in8ucnc&,  tliis  mi^ht  fearfully  increa/^  the  mortality. 

Id  many  of  the  epidemics,  authors  have  recorded  unusQal  changea  in  the 
temperature^  moisturo,  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  same  slate  \  " 
the  weather  has  not  been  observed  in  different  places  attacked;  and  noti 
frequently  there  has  been  notliiog  uncommon  noticed.     It  appears  that  I 

disease  has  prcvjiiied  in  all  cli mates  at  all  seaanna,  and  in  every  poanl 

thermometricalj  hygromeincal,  and  barometrical  variation.    It  has  sotoetiails 
occurred  in  summer,  though  more  frequently  in  the  colder  aeasoos* 

Si^mptonu. — Infiuenza  usually  appears  with  i^^  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  rather  aggravated  form.  In  many  instano 
however,  it  is  very  lij^ht,  without  fever,  and  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patiefl 
It  usuiilly  begins  with  coryza  or  sore-throat,  and  the  common  prelimina 
symptoms  of  fever,  as  feelings  of  hissitude  and  weariness^  pains  in  the  liml 
chilliness,  rigors,  ifcc*,  which  are  followed  liri?t  by  heat  of  skin,  headache,  \ 
excited  pulse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  cough^  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  i 
other  signs  of  pectoral  disease.  But  the  symptoms  of  nervous  derangeme 
are  in  general  much  more  prominent  than  in  ordinary  catarrh,  and  thera] 
greater  muscular  debility.  Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  giddiness,  ps' 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression  of  spirits  are 
uncommon  in  this  disease.  The  headache  is  often  severe,  sometimes  aflTcrtiq 
equally  the  whole  Iiead,  but  more  frecjucntly  cnncentrated  in  the  forehc 
and  especially  in  the  regiim  of  the  fnintal  sinuses.  Not  unfrcquentjy  i 
pains  extend  to  the  back  of  the  neck^  in  the  form  of  rheumatism,  and  to  1 
cheeks  and  temples,  which  are  very  sore  and  painful.  Disorders  of  sti 
Bueh  as  nausea  and  vomitings  are  more  common  than  in  ordinary  < 
But  the  most  dbtinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  debility  wh!j| 
attettds  it.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  some  of  t| 
epidemic  attacks,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  striking  than  in  others,  and  iaj 
few  instances  the  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  strong,  and  to  have  not  < 
borne,  but  imperiously  demanded  depletion.  But,  in  the  much  greater  nni 
ber  of  instances,  it  is  dew^ribed  as  having  been  feeble;  and  in  some,  the  A 
bility  was  extraordinary,,  so  tbat  the  disease  would  not  at  all  bf  ar  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  death  was  in  numerous  cases  ascribed  to  bleeding.  So  grciat  i 
the  prostration  of  strength,  that  the  patient  fainted  merely  upon  attempt 
to  sit  up.  Another  striking  circumstance  is^  that  the  debility  ofteu  oontinu 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessation  of  all  other  symptoms*  I  cauxi 
say  that  I  have  observeii  this  extraordinary  debility  in  the  epidsimoa  J 

it  has  Iwen  my  lot.  to  witness;  but  the  testimony  to  the  fact  is  too  i        

united  to  admit  of  denial.  As  in  ordinary  catarrhal  fever,  thcro  is  gencr 
a  rcmi^8ion  of  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  morning,  and  an  cxacerbali^ 
towards  night.  The  degree  of  intensity  in  the  nasal,  throat,  and  peoto 
symptoms  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes  the  affection  of  the  muo 
membrane  scarcely  exceeds  the  point  of  irritation  or  congestion;  and,  st 
when  the  cough  is  oonsiderable,  auscultation  does  not  always  detect  the  eig 
of  bronchial  inffammatiou. 

But  the  effects  of  this  epidemic  influence  do  not  neoesaarily  appear  in  \ 
shape  of  catarrh.     In  some  instances,  its  force  has  been  spent  npon  the  bratq 
and  violent  headache,  flushed  face,  delirium,  and  fever  have  been  the  proa 
tient  symptoms.     Sometimes  the  digestive  organs  have  been  affected,  and  i ' 
disease  has  been  evinced  chiefly  by  epigastric  pain  and  tendemeasv  i 
vomiting,  &c.     OccaFionally  it  bas  appeared  in  tlic  form  of  oolioi  ^ 
or  dysentery,  which  have  either  existed  alone,  or  as  com  plications  of 
catarrhal  affection,  especially  towards  ita  close.     Inflammations  of  thie  \ 
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pleara,  and  pericardium  have  always  been  frequent  during  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  dependent  upon  the  same  cause  as  that 
of  the  respiratory  passa^s.  Sometimes  inflaqimation  has  appeared  in  these 
situations  as  an  original  affection,  and  sometimes  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
bronchial  disease.  Abscesses  of  the  frontal  sinuses  were  noticed  by  Rush 
among  the  forms  of  influenza.  Haemoptysis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  per- 
sons predisposed  to  it.  Authors  speak  also  of  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
organs  among  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  cause. 

£pidemic  catarrh  has  usually  tne  same  course  and  duration  as  the  disease 
from  ordinary  causes.  It  generally  terminates  favourably  by  perspiration, 
copious  mucous  secretion  from  the  bronchia,  or  increased  discharge  of  urine, 
which  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  Pustular  eruptions,  erysipelas,  and 
scarlet  rashes,  are  enumerated  among  the  phenomena  which  occasionally  occur 
at  the  close  of  the  complaint.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  two 
or  three  days  to  one  or  two  weeks;  and  a  cough  is  frequently  left  after  the 
other  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  fever  probably,  in  most  cases,  goes 
off  about  the  fifth  day,  with  copious  sweating  or  expectoration. 

A  catarrhal  epidemic,  in  which  the  disease  assumed,  in  frequent  instances^ 
a  regular  intermittent  character,  with  paroxysms  occurring  daily  at  a  particu- 
lar hour,  and  which  yielded  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  Hampshire.  {Botion  Med.  and  Surf/. 
Journ.^  zxxviii.  149.) 

Epidemic  catarrh  cannot  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  fatal,  unless  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  heart, 
or  in  persons  debilitated  by  old  age,  or  previous  maladies,  such  as  chronic 
catarrh,  phthisis,  and  organic  cardiac  affections.  It  occasionally  also  proves 
fatal  in  in&nts.  But,  though  thus  mild  in  its  character,  it  affects  so  large 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  so  many  persons  in  every  community  are  just 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  that  it  proves  the  immediate  cause  of 
numerous  deaths  whenever  it  prevails.  Thus,  in  some  places,  it  is  asserted 
to  have  proved  more  fatal  in  reference  to  the  community  at  large  than  even 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  affected.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  of  those  attacked  by  the  influenza  in  its  different 
forms,  about  two  out  of  every  hundred  perish. 

Causes. — ^The  peculiar  nature  of  this  epidemic  influence  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  conjecture  and  discussion,  but  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  might  consist  in  those  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
which  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  the  epidemic;  but  this  notion 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  under  all  possible 
varieties  of  appreciable  atmospheric  condition,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers, 
and  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  places,  differing  wholly  in  climate,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The  ascription  of  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  air  is  equally  unsatisfactory;  for  no  such  state 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  connexion  with  it.  That  the  cause  cannot  be  an 
exhalation  from  the  earth  is  proved  by  its  rapid  passage  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  the  immense  extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  from  the  fact,  that  it 
acts  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  which  no  such  exhalation  would  be  apt  to  reach. 
The  notion  of  some  uncertain  telluric  influence  is  too  vague  to  require  refuta- 
tion. Nor  does  the  idea  of  contagion,  though  entertained  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority as  Cullen,  appear  to  deserve  a  much  mofe  serious  notice.  It  is  alto- 
gether beyond  modern  credulity,  that  a  disease  which  sweeps  like  a  tempest 
over  nations,  and  prostrates  whole  communities  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
should  be  propagated  by  communication  from  individual  to  individual.  That, 
though  occurring  epidemically^  it  may  still  have  oontagioos  properties^  like 
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ToeaBles  and  scarlatina,  is  another  matter,  and  not  po  oWiousIjr  abtutd. 
there  m  no  f»ood  rcasoa  even  for  thia  modified  belief,  A  coDtagious  dieetill 
iisujilly  attacks  boivig  one  individuiil  in  a  family,  and  after  a  eertmti  inter 
extends  to  others.  The  influenza  oommoulj  seizes  at  once  upou  the  wbok 
family.  The  vicinity  of  the  sick  has  not  heen  shown  in  any  degree  to  hv 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Contagious  affections  communicat€?d  throog 
tlie  ntmospliere  usually  occur  hut  once.  An  attack  of  influenza  is  Dasecurit 
against  Buhseriuent  attacks.  Contagion  lingers  long  aft4*r  the  epidemk 
passed.  Influenm  leaves  few  or  no  draggling  cajies  behind  it ;  unless  Uio 
of  individuals  who  may  suffer  relapses  from  cold  or  other  cause.  It  is 
that  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  commence  in  certain  pbces  after 
arrival  of  strangers  from  infected  neighbourhoods,  and  to  Bpr^ead  froiD 
point  of  arrival.  This  might  happen  fifty  times,  and  yet  be  pttrelj  accideoti 
At  present  very  few  believe  that  the  disease  is  in  any  degree  coiitag;i(ms. 
last  iintion  which  has  been  advanced  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  epidemic 
is  thiit  it  is  organic,  consisting  of  innumerable  animolcules  or  regetable  mil 
scopic  fungi,  which  have  the  power  of  propagating  rapidly  in  the  atmospbefi 
but  run  a  brief  course  of  existence.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  id 
It  explains  many  of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  the  cpideinic^  and 
counts  for  the  asserted  fact  of  individuals  from  infected  districts  becoming  1 
centre  of  a  new  prevalence  elsewbere.  They  may  bring  about  tlicir 
or  in  their  baggage,  organic  germB,  which  may  soon  fill  the  atmosphere  wid 
their  progeny.  But  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof;  for  the 
sortion  that  immense  swarms  of  visible  insects  sometimes  appear  during 
catarrhal  epidemic,  even  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  goes  bat  a  very  little  i 
towards  proving  that  the  epidemic  cause  consista  in  insects  that  jire  inviaibli 
It  is  best  then  at  once  to  confess  onr  igoorance  on  this  point,  and  to  ' 
patiently  until  we  can  obtain  new  light. 

Trrfttmml, — In  relation  to  the  treatment  it  ia  necessary  to  say  Imt  litili 
The  disease  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way  essentially  as  commitn  oat 
(See  cor^za^  hri/mjithj  ami  brcmchitu.)  There  is  one  prominent  different 
however,  which  requires  notice*  Almost  all  writers  agree  that  the  inSucai 
docs  not  so  well  tolerate  depletion.  Bleeding  is  not  borne  well»  or  if  bor 
is  said  to  be  less  effective.  In  abstracting  bloiid,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  I 
cautious,  and  always  carefully  to  examine  the  pulse.  If  this  begin  to  falter,  ( 
bleeding  should  be  iramcdialely  checked.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  the  i 
toms  of  inflammation  are  decided,  it  is  best  to  avoid  venesection  altogothe 
to  trust  chiefly  to  the  diaphoretic  plan.  Even  active  purgation  ia  sctaro«fj1 
Tnis«ible,  Eupatorium,  or  bonesct,  has  long  been  recommended  in  this  din 
J>r,  Peebles  (Am,  Joitrn.  nf  fht;  Mrd.  Sri,^  N.  8.,  vii.  HO 5)  speaks  in 
highest  terms  of  its  utility.  He  employed  it  in  many  coses  exclusively,  an 
found  it  useful  by  its  sudoritie,  laxative,  and  emetic  propertiei,  when  admioti 
tered  early  in  the  complaint,  in  the  form  of  warm  infusion ;  and  by  its  toni^ 
powers^  when  given  in  cold  infusion  in  the  advanced  stage.  When  dimrrha 
occurs  in  the  latter  stages,  it  maybe  arrested  by  means  of  opium  and  ipecaetiKiiba 
When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  systeoi  I 
tonics,  aromatics,  and  even  more  powerful  stimulants.  Bhould  the  Sm 
assume  a  regular  poriodical  character,  sulphate  of  quinia  would  be  iodkaled.  ] 
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5.  CROUP. 

Stfti. — Cjnanche  trachealls.: — Angina  traohealis. — Tracheitis. — Hives. 

This  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The  name  of 
crottp,  by  which  it  is  usually  designated,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  raup^  a  word  used  in  somo  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  sound 
made  by  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  No  correct  scientific  name  has  yet  been 
adopted,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  Cullen*s  <ynanche  tra- 
ehealiSf  and  the  more  modem  tracheitis  are  objectionable  designations;  as  thoy 
lead  to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Croup  is  not  essentially 
inflammation  of  the  trachea.  It  may  exist  without  disease  of  that  portion 
of  the  respiratory  passages;  and  inflammation  of  the  trachea  often  takes  place 
in  infants,  as  in  their  catarrhal  affections,  without  producing  the  symptoms  of 
croup.  The  complaint  may  be  confined  to  the  larynx ;  though  it  generally 
embraces  also  the  trachea,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  deeply  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  It  may,  therefore,  occupy  one  or  several  divisions  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages.  If  any  one  part  is  necessarily  affected,  it  is  the  larynx ;  for 
a  case  would  scarcely  come  under  the  designation  of  croup,  in  which  this 
organ  should  not  be  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions. 

To  oonstitute  croup  two  circumstances  are  essential.  One  of  these  is  inflam- 
mation or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-tracheal  mucous 
membrane.  But  that  inflammation  alone  does  not  constitute  the  disease  is 
proved  by  the  &ct,  that  it  often  exists  without  the  peculiar  croupal  pheno- 
mena, as  in  measles,  catarrh,  smallpox,  &o.  The  additional  circumstance,  not 
less  essential  than  inflammation,  is  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  croup  of  children  from  the  similar  inflam- 
matory affections  of  adults,  occupying  precisely  the  same  structure.  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  variety  of  croup  exists  which  is  purely  spasmodic.  It 
ia  certain  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  sometimes  contract  spasmodically, 
without  inflammation  or  vascular  excitement;  but  the  phenomena  are  different 
firom  those  of  croup,  and  belong  to  a  different  pathological  condition. 

Definition, — Croup,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease,  in  which  in- 
flammation or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-truchoal 
mucous  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  modifications  of  voice,  cough,  and  respiration. 
Varieties. — Under  the  name  of  croup  are  usually  confounded  two  forms  of 
disease,  materially  different  in  their  character,  and  greatly  so  in  their  results. 
Thb  will  scarcely  admit  of  contradiction,  when  we  consider  that,  of  the  cases 
commonly  called  croup,  both  popularly  and  professionally,  in  this  conn  try,  a 
vast  majority  are  very  manageable,  yielding  with  great  facility  and  with  con- 
aiderable  certainty  to  the  early  appUcation  of  remedies;  while  the  disease,  as 
described  by  most  European  writers,  is  stated,  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, to  be  exceedingly  &tal,  even  when  attacked  in  the  early  stage,  and 
almost  necessarily  so  in  the  advanced  stage.  Without  having  the  support  of 
statistics,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  greatly  err  in  stating,  that  not  one  in  fifty 
mitients  dies  of  ordinary  croup  in  this  country,  when  properly  treatod ;  while 
European  writers  inform  us,  that  formerly  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  four 
out  of  five,  and  at  present,  when  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  is  not 
less  than  one  half.  The  two  forms  of  the  disease  differ  essentially  in  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  the  more  eurable  variety,  the  mucous 
membrane,  if  it  secrete  at  all,  yields  mucus,  pus,  or  a  muco-purulont  fluid, 
according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  more  danser- 
ona  form  of  the  disease,  an  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation  taj^es  place 
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upon  tlie  Inner  surface  of  tlie  air^pnssflges^  giving  rise  to  tlic  formation  of  false 
nienibrnnc.     In  the  former,  the  inflamiiiution  is  exactly  analogous  to  *'''^ 
which  tiikcB  place  in  catarrh,  anil,  an  in  thil  aifection,  may  be  of  every  [ 
from  the  slightest  and  most  trivial,  to  the  severest  and  mo§t  dangcroua. 
disease  differs  from  catarrh  only  in  consequence  of  the  additioo  of  spasmo 
fympJoma.     In  the  other  form  of  croup  tbere  is  something  peculiar,  eitWj 
the  character  of  the  diseased  action,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  ittdii 
the  peculiar  effu?i(m.     The  nature  of  the  eiudanon,  in  this  cttse,  b«8  oot! 
to  do  with  the  violence  of  the  in6ammation;  for  the  false  tnembrane  m  < 
produced  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  only  moderatCi  lu  proved 

'by  the  phenomena  durin^;  life,  and  the  results  of  dissection.    Tbe  milder  fm  

of  the  dideaee  will  be  distini?uisbed  in  this  treatise  by  the  name  of  caiarrJuJ 
croypf  the  more  dangerous,  by  that  of  pKUilo-mrmbntnovs  croup. 

But,  while  making  this  distinctjou  in  the  general  character  of  the  Iwo 
varieties,  I  admit  that  the  catarrhal  form  may  run  into  the  psaado-mtiiiibffuJi- 
ous;  in  other  word?,  that  a  ca^ic  beginning  with  the  symptom*  of  the  ' 
may  terminate  with  those  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  siagei 
secretion  has  commenced,  it  would  he  impossible  to  determine,  with  < 
which  form  tbe  dii»ease  was  about  to  assume.  Again,  there  may  he  i 
which  the  two  forms  shall  bo  eombioed;  that  is,  in  which  one  portion  of  i 
membrane  shall  secrete  mucus,  and  another  exude  fibrin ;  and  the  r«l«tj 
amount  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  would  determine  the  position  of 
case  in  one  or  the  other  division.  From  these  facta  the  important 
inference  is  deducible,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  t 
appear,  efficient  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied ;  for,  if  carefully  i 
and  properly  guarded,  they  can  do  little  serious  injury ;  while  the  negliMl «( 
them  may  possibly  lead  to  tbe  most  deplorable  consequeneca.  No  ni1«  ia 
medicine  is  more  certuin,  than  that  every  case  of  croup,  whatever  way  be  ill 
apparent  character,  should  be  treated  promptly  and  efficiently, 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup, — Fai^  crmtp. — Stn\hhu$  hiyntjtiit.-^Striiw' 
Um»  unffiua. — iSptuinimhc  lartft^ijiti*. — This  is  sometimes  called  tpatmodk 
croup;  but  the  name  is  improper,  as  both  furma  of  the  complaint  are  moMCT 
less  spasmodic.  In  giving  it  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  I  wi@li  to  b^iiiubr*^ 
stood  merely  as  indicating  that  the  inflammatioQ  is  of  the  same  generml  Mtm 
as  that  which  ocoura  in  catarrh. 

Symptomn,  Counfj  rfr, — The  disease  commences  variously.  Not  iiiifr»> 
Cfuently  the  child  is  affected  for  some  time  with  the  symptooia'  of  commm 
catarrh,  each  as  coryza,  sore  throat,  bronchial  irritation,  cough  of  an  onHiiify 
character,  and  perhaps  fever,  before  those  peculiar  to  croup  are  developi4 
Very  often  a  croupy  cough  and  some  lioarseness  precede  the  attack  for 
hour  I  or  even  days;  and  this  state  of  things,  though  always  su5pieiau»,  i 
timea  passes  awpy  spontaneously,  without  the  occurrence  of  the  fully  ; 
diaeaie.  Either  after  the  prevalence,  ftjr  a  shorter  or  longer  time^ 
symptoms  just  ntferred  to,  or  altogether  without  premonition  of  any  kti 
child  is  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and  dyspncea,  havin|; 
peculiar  and  higbly  characteristtc  features.  In  the  majority  of  inak 
occur  I  in  the  night,  and  more  frequently  in  the  e4irly  part  of  it  than 
morning.  The  paroxysm  diffcTs  greatly  in  aeverity  in  different  caaea,  1 
sometimea  very  slight,  aometimea  violent  and  alarming,  and  of  every  ioi 
ing  grado  between  these  two  extremes.  The  following  description  a|)|ftUei  lo 
one  of  a  very  decided  character. 

The  child  usually  starts  out  of  sleep  with  a  peculiar  dry,  aonofrooa,  rio 
cough,  sounding,  according  to  Cheyne,  m  though  it  came  through  m  ^ 
trumpet;  but  in  fact  comi»arable  to  nothing  else  in  natunc,  and  lo  be 
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ciated  only  by  being  heard.  When  once  heard,  it  will  always  afterwards  be 
easily  recoj^ized.  So  characteristic  is  it  of  this  disease,  that,  when  met  with 
in  other  affections,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  called  the  cnyu^py  coagh.  It 
is  occasioned,  in  all  probability,  by  a  certain  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  vocal 
cords,  giving  an  almost  metallic  tension  to  the  sides  of  the  rima  glottidis.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  coagh  there  is  often  a  shrill,  stridnlons  sound,  pro- 
duced during  inspiration ;  and  the  two  sounds  together,  that  of  the  cough  ^nd 
of  the  inspiration,  have  been  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  small  dog,  or  the 
crowing  of  a  young  cock,  though  the  resemblance  is  not  very  obvious.  Along 
with  the  cough,  which  is  frequently  repeated,  the  child  is  affected  with  dys- 
pnoea, which  is  often  severe  and  very  distressing ;  the  respiration  being  dry, 
wheezing,  and  often  sonorous,  as  if  the  air  entered  through  a  narrowed  passage, 
with  firm  vibrating  walls.  If  the  child  attempt  to  spea^,  the  voice  is  usually 
more  or  less  rough  and  hoarse,  though  very  rarely  quite  extinct  or  whispering, 
and  scarcely  ever  more  than  temporarily  so.  This  is  an  important  point  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  two  varieties  of  croup.  So  long  as  the  voice  is  sonorous,  even 
though  occasionally  suppressed  during  a  paroxysm  of  laryngeal  spasm,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  case  may  not  prove  to  be  pseudo-membranous. 
The  distress  of  the  little  sufferer  during  the  paroxysm  is  often  very  great. 
He  sits  up  or  tosses  himself  about  in  bed,  supports  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  or  lies  on  his  back  with  his  head  extended,  so  as  to  give  as  great  a 
permeability  as  possible  to  the  trachea;  puts  his  hands  to  \\%  throat  as  if  to 
remove  some  difficult  there,  or  holds  them  out  imploringly  for  aid  from  his 
attendants;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  threatened  suffocation,  has  upon  his  coun- 
tenance an  alarmed,  anxious,  and  affeotingly  beseeching  expression.  Some- 
times, when  able  to  speak,  he  complains  of  tightness  or  pain  in  his  throat;  but 
his  voice,  and  his  piteous  attempts  to  cry,  are  often  stifled  by  the  cough,  and 
increase  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  At  first  the  countenance  is  usually 
flushed,  the  skin  warm,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  febrile;  but,  unless  the 
paroxysm  subside,  especially  when  it  is  very  severe,  the  effects  of  the  impeded 
respiration  begin  to  be  experienced  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  insuf- 
ficiently aerated.  The  lips  assume  a  purplish  or  livid  hue;  the  face  becomes 
pale,  the  extremities  cool,  the  pulse  very  frequent,  fbeble,  and  irregular;  and' 
a  condition  takes  place  approaching  to  asphyxia,  during  which  the  spasm  re- 
laxes, and  the  air  is  allowed  again  to  enter  the  lungs  more  freely.  The  violent 
Bvmptoms  are  now  moderated,  and  the  paroxysm  gradually  subsides,  so  that 
the  child  fklls  to  sleep,  and  upon  awaking  is  focnd  to  have  been  greatly  re- 
lieved. In  some  extraordinary  cases,  complete  and  fatal  asphyxia  may  take 
place  before  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm;  bat  this  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  never,  perhaps,  under  suitable  treatment 

Verv  generally  the  symptoms  are  much  more  moderate  than  as  above  de- 
Bcribea.  They  are  said  to  be  less  severe  when  the  attack  occurs  in  the  day- 
time. The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.  In  the  morning  the  patient  often  appears  nearly  well,  except  that  an 
occasional  cough  may  be  heard,  the  croupy  sound  of  which  gives  warning  that 
the  disease  is  not  yet  gone.  There  may  also  be  some  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
and,  if  the  fituoes  are  examined,  they  may  be  found  somewhat  reddened.  Should 
proper  treatment  be  adopted,  there  may  be  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  of  dys> 
pncea ;  and  the  child  may  be  restored  to  health.  This  result  sometimes  takes 
place  even  without  treatment.  But  in  general  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  return, 
occasionally  daring  the  day,  but  more  frequently  in  the  following  night,  and 
often  with  symptoms  more  violent  than  at  first.  A  similar  coarse  is  run, 
though  perhaps  with  a  less  complete  subsidence  of  the  symptoms;  and  for  two, 
three^  or  four  days,  the  disease  continues^  with  oooadonal  ezaoerbationa  and 
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remissions,  and  witli  a  niorc  or  less  tlireateeing  aspect,  according  to  the 
gree  of  the  aecompaujing  iDflaramaiiou.     If  this  is  modemte,  it  frnidtti 
yields,  and  along  with  it  the  i^piismodic  paroxysms,  which  become  milder  i 
milder,  and  at  leD>;th  cease  to  recur;  the  child  being  left  with  not^iug  bu 
catarrhal  coiighT  which  is  of  little  consequeDCC  and  soon  disappears. 

But  often,  especially  when  uot  properly  eared  for  in  the   bcginiiing,  i 
conrse  of  the  disease  is  legs  favourable.     Sometimes  the  sjmptDma  of  ptwu 
membrauons  croup  supervene,  indicated  by  a  buskiness  of  the  voice,  gr 
increai*in|r  until  no  ^ound  can  be  uttered  above  a  whisper*     But  iKie 
and  the  greater  violence  of  the  disease  dependa  simply  on  the 
or  extent  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  air*pjiss;igi!8.     This  fi 
the  bronchia;  and  then,  along  with  the  peculiar  phenomeoa  of  cruup, : 
of  catai  rhal  fever,  euch  as  a  hot  skin,  an  accelerated  pulse,  rapid  resp 
frequent  cough,  and  often  pain  or  soreness  of  the  chest,  indicated  by  the  cij- 
ing  of  the  iutant  after  every  paroxysm  of  coughing*     When  the  laryngeal  < 
tracheal  influmrantion  13  severe,  there  are  pain  aod  soreness  upon  prea 
vith  occasional  s welling  of  the  external  parts,  and  constant  difficulty  of  br 
iog,  with  sonorous  or  even  sibilant  inspiration,  dependent  partly  upon  sweDil 
of  the  tn neons  membrane,  and  partly  upon  ypasni  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
the  voice,  though  hoarse,  is  not  Buppresyed ;  and  the  eoogh  is  sonorous. 
connexion  with  these  symptoms,  which  are  constant,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnfl 
return  with  greater  frequency  and  violence  than  in  milder  eases.    Tbe  slight/ 
cause^  such  as  crying,  attempts  at  afieal{ing,  drinking,  mental  emotion,  ^ 
brings  on  the  most  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  suffocative  c«u 
occoiiionally  attended  with  vomiting,  probably  in  consequence  of  tbe  in 
movements  of  the  fauces.     If  not  relieved^  tbe  patient  may  go  off  sudd 
one  of  these  spasmodic  exacerbations;  or,  after  suffering  inexpressible  ip 
may  perish  of  a  blower  suffocation,  with  u  cold  skin,  clammy  sweats^  a  lecfl 
Tanishing  pnlse,  and  ultimate  coma. 

If  be  survive,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  oommeneeSy  wbieli  may  he  coo* 
ftidered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  usually  makes  its  appearu  ^ 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.     It  is  the  stage  of  secretion.     Tbe  coo 
DOW  sound-:i  loose  and  more  broken,  especially  towards  tbe  end  of  a  pnroxr*! 
and  a  portion  of  mucua  is  often  thrown  up,  dear  or  tinged  with  blood,    ^hoi 
the  attack  be  disposed  to  terminate  favourably,  tbe  paroxysmis  of  cougbii 
become  shorter  and  less  severe,  the  inspiratory  sounds  acquire   a   mucd 
character,  the  cough  loses  i^  har^h  ringing  tone  and  becomes  quita  tool 
andj  if  the  child  be  old  enough  to  expectorate,  mucus  is  discharged  freely,] 
first  clear,  then  whitish  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  pundent,  ex3oU/  aa  i 
catarrh.     The  fever  subsides,  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear,  and  1' 
child  recovers  completely,  in  a  length  of  time  varying  from  three  or  four  di 
to  two  weeks  from  tbe  commencement.     Sometimca,  however,  ao  ejceeii] 
secretion  beyond  tbe  ability  of  the  patient,  already  greatly  we4iketie<l,  to  ff^f 
off  from  the  lungs,  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  r 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  disease,  brings  on  a  fatal  defect', 
Tin  frequently,  too,  the  bronchial   symptoms  become  mingled  with 
pneumonia,  which  adds  greatly  to   the   danger.     Indeed,  thoagh   ih% 
occasionally  perishea  in  a  spadmodic  paroxysm,  death  is  generally'  oecaaid, 
in  this  disease,  by  supervening  or  accompanying  bronchitis  or  ptirunumii 
Throughout  the  complaint,  the  stomach  is  usually  remarkably  in 
emetic  impressions,  and  the  bowels  are  rather  torpid  than  olbenvi^ , 
recovery,  relapses  are  remarkably  frequent. 

The  ph^ft'cal  $iyn$  are  not  very  distinct.     The  striduloxia  reep^  -*  *  -  — 
ing  to  Williams,  may  be  dettictvd  by  the  stethoscope  or  ear  |J 
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to  the  throaty  before  it  beonmes  seosible  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  pounds 
of  the  cheat  are  obscured  by  the  louder  sounds  of  the  larynx;  but,  if  the  pa- 
tient  be  examined  after  the  subsidence  of  a  paroxysm,  or  during  the  relaxa- 
tion whith  follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  peculiar  signs  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  may  generally  be  detected,  if  existing  in  a  marked  degree. 

Diuection  exhibits  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchia,  either  in  patches  or  continuous,  with  occasional  swelling  of  the 
submucous  tissue  from  inflammatory  infiltration,  and  more  or  less  mucus  in 
the  air-passages,  which,  if  death  has  taken  place  early,  is  scanty,  yiscid,  and 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  if  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  is  more 
abundant  and  often  purulent.  Occasionally  patches  of  adhering  false  mem- 
brane may  be  detected,  but  insufficient  to  have  had  any  agency  in  the  fatal 
result.  In  some  rare  instances,  no  signs  of  disease  are  discovered  in  the 
mucous  membranoe,  and  the  patient  has  probably  died  of  spasm,  consequent 
upon  high  vascular  irritation  or  congestion,  the  marks  of  which  disappear 
with  life. 

The  prognoM  in  this  variety  of  croup  is  almost  always  favourable,  if  treat- 
ment has  been  commenced  early,  and  no  complications  exist.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  may  be  quickly  arrested  by  proper  curative 
measures  in  the  first  stages.  Indeed,  it  is  often  treated  successfully  in  domes- 
tic practice ;  and  very  numerous  cases  occur  to  which  the  physician  is  never 
called.  But,  if  the  patient  is  neglected  until  the  inflammation  has  penetrated 
into  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  or  into  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
or  if  the  disease  assume  the  pseudo-membranous  form,  the  issue  is  much 
more  uncertain,  and  not  unfreqnently  fatal. 

2.  Pseudo-membranous  Croup. — Pieudthmembranom  pharyngo- 
larynt/itisy  or  tme  troup.  (Ouersent.)  —  Pseudo-membranoui  laryngitU. 
(Rilliet  and  Barthez.J — Laryngeal  diphtherth'i, — ^This  variety  of  croup  is, 
compared  with  the  former,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  very  rare  disease.  It  is, 
however,  the  form  usually  described  by  European  writers  under  the  name  of 
croup;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value 
of  their  statements.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  will  be  inferred  from  the 
exceedingly  fatal  ohanict«r  which  they  assign  to  the  disease.  That,  by  some 
of  the  best  English  authors,  the  two  afiections  have,  been  more  or  less  con- 
founded in  description  is  true;  but  they  must  have  had  their  eye  fixed  on 
the  more  dangerous  variety,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  prognosis  alone. 
Possibly,  the  disease  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  Great  Bri- 
tain from  that  which  it  offers  with  us,  and  may  in  all  cases  have  a  tendency 
to  the  more  dangerous  form.  Some  recent  French  and  Oerman  writers  re- 
cognise the  distinction  clearly,  and  treat  of  our  common  disease  under  a  di»* 
tinct  designation.     Ouersent  calls  it  /aUe  croup. 

Symptomi,  Caurte^  d:c, — This  affection  begins  variously.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  has  the  pseudo-membranous  form  from  the  very  commencement ; 
the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation  and  of  the  exudation  being,  so  far  as  can 
i)e  observed,  quite  simultaneous.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  violence 
in  the  inflammatory  act ;  for  the  grade  of  inflammation  in  these  cases  is,  in 
fact,  often  feeble,  and  sometimes,  in  the  beginning,  scarcely  sufficient  to  in- 
duce fever.  It  is,  as  before  observed,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  of  the  blood,  that  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  once  attended 
the  case  of  a  little  girl,  who,  when  first  visited,  was  running  about  the  apart- 
ment with  no  other  apparent  disease  than  a  whispering  voice,  and  perhaps 
some  little  difficulty  of  respiration ;  yet  she  was,  at  that  moment,  almost  as 
surely  condemned  to«death  as  though  she  had  been  in  the  last  stase  of  the 
disease ;  for  the  membrane  was  alraid  v  fbrmed|  and  no  effiirts  could  prevent 
VOL.  I.  o2 
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its  fatal  progress.  The  disease  maj  be  suspected,  in  such  casea,  when  iht 
Toice  caoBot  be  raised  above  a  whisper^  when  the  cough  i*  as  it  were  luuffied^ 
when  snme  wheezing  in*  inspiration  ean  be  detti(?ted,  and  especially  when  m 
examination  of  the  fauces  reveals  patehej?,  or  a  continuous  costing  of^tibniiciQi 
exudation  on  the  soft  palate,  half  arches*  or  pharjnx. 

But  very  frequently  infiammalion  exists,  and  naaken  it^lf  eirident,  bcfoM 
any  considerable  amount  of  piai«tie  exudation  has  taken  place.     Indcot],  llH 
syrnploms  are  sometimes  at  first  exactly  those  of  the  catarrhal  croup,  and  the 
difference  is  not  detected  until  the  voic«  begins  to  become  whispering,  and 
the  cough  to  exchange  its  peculiar  ringing  or  sonorous  character  for  a  hus|H 
sound.     It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  diseai^e  is  the  same,  with  tiS 
single  exception,  that  a  plastic  inatead  of  diffluent  exudation  takes  place.    But 
it  is  this  peculiar  plasticity  of  the  secretion  thut  constitutes  the  very  essen 
of  the  affection  ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  consequeiice-s  certainly  JD 
6e8  us  in  ascribing  to  it  the  rank  of  at  least  a  distinct  variety  of  the  dia 
The  occurrence  of  the  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  voice  and  the  ^ 
thou|^h  not  certain  stgnSj  should  always  lead  to  tbe  suspicion  that  false  ] 
brane  is  forming. 

Often,  instead  of  being  either  fully  formed  at  the  outset,  or  of  beginning 
like  ordinary  catarrhal  croup,  the  complaint  has  an  intermediate  chamcter. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  rough  and  hcjarae,  or  boUow  and  of  H 
grave  tone,  but  not  peculiarly  sonorous,     it  may  even  differ  in  no  renpifl 
from  a  common  cough,  when  the  disease  does  not  happen  to  begin  in  tfcf 
larynx.     The  voice,  too,  is  hoarse;  as  in  a  common  cold  in  an  adult.     But 
the  symptoms  soon  become  more  characteriistic.     The  voice  gradually  jdnlfl 
into  a  whimper,  above  which  it  can  scarcely  be  elevated  by  any  efforts  k>(  tfa| 
patient.     The  cough  alt^igether  loses  whatever  sonorousness  it  may  have  poa- 
aessed,  and  becomes  husky,  and  as  it  wcm  stifled  in  the  throat.      Kach  effd 
of  coughing  is  often  followed  by  a  short  whistling,  or  sibilant  sound  in  i 
ration.     The  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  spells  or  paroxysma,  and,  thou 
often  frequent,  is  sometimes  rare  and  at  distant  intervois*     At  length 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  every  inspiration  has  more  or  less  of  the  isibila 
character,  or  sounds  as  if  the  air  were  forced  through  a  nam>wed  an<i  rig 
passage.     The  voice  is  now  whispering  or  quite  extinct,  and  the  effort  to  sp 
often  excites  paroxysms  of  a  muffled  cougn,  attended  with  pain  in  the  thr 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  great  dyspnoea,  swollen  and   darken 
features,  anxiety,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  feelings  as  of  impending  i 
cation.     These  symptoms,  though  never  absent,  relax  for  a  time,  to  reta 
with  equal  or  increased  violence  frotti  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  witho 
apparent  cause.     The  child  is  afraid  to  speak  lest  he  may  thereby  indiiesi 
paroxysm.     Sooner  or  kler,  there  is  always  some  febrile  action,  and, 
the  inflammation  is  severe  or  extensive,  it  is  very  high.     In  all  t* 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  excessively  so.     The  respi: 
also  quickened,  sometimes  to  between  forty  and  fifty  In  a  minate. 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  sleep.     Caaea  n< 
then  occur,  in  which  the  spasmodic  character  is  nearly  wanting,  and  the 
ea^e  marches  directly  onward  to  suffocation,  almost  without  paroxysms. 

iShould  the  ease  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  cough,  instead  of  bdi 
perfectly  dry  and  fight,  sounds  loose  or  broken,  as  if  from  the  presenoe 
liquid  in  the  bronchia.     Sometimes  it  produces  on  the  ear  an  impreation 
if  there  were  a  concrete  substance  with  one  end  loose,  moving  backward 
forward  with  the  motion  of  the  air.     If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  ei  ^ 
rate,  some  viscid  mucus  is  coughed  up,  either  transparent  or  opaqii^ 
occasionally  mixed  with  flakes  or  patches,  or  even  tubes  of  concrtttt  *' 
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matter.     It  is  not  alwajR,  however,  that  this  membranonR  sub^ 
up,  even  when  it  exists  in  the  tubes.     It  is  probably  sometink 
the  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  gradual) 
we  see  the  similar  juattcr  disappear,  which  is  now  and  then  th', 
the  surface  of  the  fauces.     This  sort  of  expectoration  is  sai^ 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  eases.  {RiUiH  and  Barthez.)     It  occ.  ^,- •tspeClalTy 
after  the  action  of  powerful  emetics.    .  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  the  false 
membrane  gives  great  relief ;  and  the  patient  goes  on  reeovering  with  a  gra- 
dual, or  even  sudden  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms,*  though  suppression 
of  the  voice,  more  or  less  complete,  for  a  considerable  time  after  recovery,  is 
not  uncommon.     In  other  cbses,  however,  after  a  partial  amendment,  the 
symptoms  return  with  all  their  former  violence ;  the  false  membrane  is  re- 
newed, or  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  respiratory  passages,  and  the  little 
sufferer  passes  into  the  last  and  fatal  stage  of  the  disease.     I  have  seen  a 
relapse  of  this  kind,  after  the  discharge  of  a  tube  about  two  inches  long. 

The  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  occasionally  come  on  venr  early,  even 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attacK.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  postponed  for  three  or  four  days,  and  sometimes 
considerably  longer.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  respiration.  Along  with  complete  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  a  perfectly 
tight  and  dry,  though  now  comparatively  infrequent  cough,  the  inspiration  is 
wheezing  and  sonorous^  so  that  it  may  be  heaixl  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  child  uses  his  utmost  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  almost  convulsive  action.  The  shoulders  rise,  the 
breast  heaves,  the  nostrils  expand  and  contract,  the  head  is  thrown  backward, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  observed  to  be  pressed  inward  by  the 
weight  of  the  air,  which  finds  the  ordinary  entrance  almost  closed  against  it. 
The  force  of  the  respiratory  effort  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  rupture  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  and  even  to  make  a  rent  between  the  rings  of  the  wind- 
pipe. The  child  appears  in  an  agony  of  distress.  He  throws  himself  about 
in  bedy  or  jumps  up  and  runs  to  the  window  for  air,  his  face  bearing,  mean- 
while, a  most  anxious,  alarmed,  and  imploring  expression.  At  length  the 
powers  of  the  system  fail.  The  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  quick  and  feeble, 
the  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  sweat,  the  cheeks  pale  and  cold,  the  lips  livid; 
and  the  former  agitation  at  first  alternates  with,  and  then  gives  way  to  drow- 
siness or  stupor.  The  brain  and  heart,  no  longer  stimulated  by  arterial 
blood,  cease  to  act,  and  the  patient  sinks  gradually  and  quietly  away;  or  the| 
nervous  system  rouses  itself  for  a  last  struggle,  and  death  takes  place  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient  is  cut  off,  at 
an  earlier  stage,  by  suffocation  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Instances 
of  recovery  from  the  last  stage  are  very  rare.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  less  than  a  day  to  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  symptoms  vary  at  the  outset  with  the  portion  of  the  air-pasaages  first 
affected.  When  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  first  seized  upon,  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  as  above  described.  Qut  sometimes  it  begins  in  the  bron- 
chia, and  travels  upwai^;  so  that  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  precede  those 
peculiar  to  the  croup.  In  other  instances,  the  starting  point  appears  to  be 
in  the  fauces^  or  posterior  nares,  as  we  frequently  see  in  ordinary  catlirrh.  In 
such  cases,  there  is  sore- throat  and  some  pain  in  swallowing,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  antecedent  to  the  laryngeal  symptoms;  and,  if  the  fauces  be 
inspected,  a  white  or  yellowish  membranous  exudation  may  be  seen,  diffused 
or  in  patches,  upon  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  and  pharynx.  Sometimes 
the  whole  fatices  are  thus  covered.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  having 
reached  the  Urynx  is  usually  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  cough;  and,  after 
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/  the  occurrenee  of  these,  tbe  developement  proceeds  as  above  described.  Bte- 
tonneau  and  G-uersent  believe  tbat  tbe  disease  begins  in  this  way  iu  tbe  gr«it 
majority  of  cases.  It  may  be  so  in  France;,  but  is  not  so  in  tUb  country, 
m  far  as  my  observation  haa  extended;  and  dues  not  appear  la  b^ 
Great  Britain,  from  tbe  accounts  of  British  writers.  We  have  oci 
severe  cases  of  croups  occurring  during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever;  am 
and  then  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore- throat,  such  as  have  oommonly  been  oill 
ulcerated  or  malignant  sore-throat,  which  probably  depend  upon  the 
cause  as  scarlet  fever,  frequently  at  least,  and  like  that,  end  io  pseado-mei 
branous  croup.  Hut  these  nflFections  differ  from  ordinary  croup,  wbetl 
catarrhal  or  psentWrncmbranons,  both  in  theif  origin  and  in  some  of  lb< 
symptoms.  They  are  generally  attendee!  with  a  low,  typhoid,  or  adyi 
state  of  system,  not  unfreiiuently  with  a  fetid  breath,  and  sometimes 
strongly  malignant  symptoms.  Their  cause  is  usually  either  epidemic  in- 
fluence or  contagion  J  neither  of  which  produces  ordinary  croup,  unles»  per- 
haps when  it  attends  influenza.  In  fact,  their  only  rest^mblaoce  to  this 
affection  is  the  presence  of  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation  iu  the  Isrjm. 
They  come  under  the  head  of  what  some  European  writers  call  $ec€mdary 
rrofjp,  though,  as  appears  to  me,  not  very  appropriately;  for  ordinary  pseodo- 
membranous  croup  often  follows  an  attack  of  catarrh,  and  might,  under  such 
cireumstaoces,  with  equal  propriety  be  called  secondary.  After  all  that  ' 
been  said,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  croup  of  this  Tari< 
occasionally  begins  by  pseudo- membranous  inflammation  in  tbe  fauces; 
BOoh  casea  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

Biaffnom, — The  loss  of  voice  and  the  extinction  of  the  sound  in  coughi; 
the  appearance  of  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces,  and 
expectoration  of  patches  or  tulw^  of  faUe  membrane,  arc  diagnostic  sjnip^ 
toms  of  this  variety  of  croup.  The  only  certain  one,  however,  is  tbe  kfit^ 
The  euppressiou  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  met  with  in  catarrhal  croup,  aod 
false  membrane  in  the  fauces  is  often  absent  in  the  disease,  at  least  as  it 
occurs  in  this  country;  neverlbeles?,  when  the  former  symptom  oecurs  at  i 
somewhat  early  stage,  and  afterwards  perseveres,  with  a  steady  march  of 
disease  towards  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
peudo- membranous  character.  Uarth  and  Roger  state  that  a  trembling 
oratory  sound  may  often  be  heard  in  auscultation,  during  the  ingresi  and 
egress  of  the  air  through  the  Larynx  and  trachea,  denoting  the  preflence  of 
floati  n  g  false  m  em  bro  n  e .  (  Tra  I'ti  Prafiqve  it  A  u^cu  Ua  (ion.)  Tbia  aign  naj 
be  of  some  value  in  tbe  diagnosis. 

It  has  been  stated  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  croup,  that  tbe  laiynx 
should  be  more  or  less  involved.  Pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
time  3  attacks  the  trachea,  without  in  any  degree  involving  the  larynx. 
is  tnicheitis,  but  not  croup.  There  are  fever,  cough,  pain,  and  sore; 
the  trnchea,  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  respiration ;  but,  a^ 
the  patient  may  speak  low  from  puin*  there  is  no  extiuctioo  of  tbe  vi 
croupy  sound  of  the  cough,  nor  whistling  sound  of  in.'^piration  Fuch  as 
the  cough  in  genuine  croup.  The  patient  may  expectorate  a  portion 
membrane  and  recover,  or  the  disease  may  descend  deeply  into  tbe  bi 
and  bring  on  fatal  suflbcation.  Sometimes  the  disease  attacks  tbe  braiMhli 
exclusively.  Tbe  symptoms  are  then  tliose  of  severe  bronchitis,  with  moff 
of  stricture  and  suffocative  sensation  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  with  tfat  <w- 
casional  discharge  of  pseudo-membranous  matter  after  violent  fits  of  oougbiqg 

Anatomwal  Ckaracttn. — False  membrane  is  always  found  sonicwbere  upo« 
the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  *  Aceor^ag  la 
Guerseutj  it  is  never  entirely  absent  in  the  larynx.     It  is  sometimM 
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to  the  gloltis,  sometimes  lines  thd  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  including  the 
▼eBtricles,  and  not  unfrequentlj  extends  throughout  the  trachea,  and  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  I  have  seen  a  cose  in 
which  it  lined  the  upper  portion  of  the  bronchia,  the  whole  trachea  and 
larynx,  and  the  pharynx  as  low  down  as  the  ce^ophagus.  It  occasionally 
reaches  even  the  remote  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes 
the  deposit  forms  perfect  tubes,  which,  when  removed,  bear  no  inconsider- 
able resemblance,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  macaroni  boiled  in  milk. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  in  patches,  or  long  narrow  ribbons,  and  occa- 
sionally, especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  has  a  granular  aspect,  with  the  red 
mucous  membrane  appearing  in  the  intervals  of  the  imperfectly  connected 
grains.  In  some  instances,  it  adheres  firmly,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube;  but  it  is  frequently  loosened  by  intervening  mucus  or  muco- puru- 
lent secretion,  in  wliich  the  lower  extremity  sometimes  floats  loosely. 

The  false  membrane  is  sometimes  thin  and  delicate,  more  frequently  thick, 
opaque,  white  or  yellowish- white,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  It  varies 
jnuch  in  consistence,  being  in  general  tough  and  almost  leathery,  in  some 
instances  soft,  and  in  some  nearly  diffluent  towards  the  lower  extremity.  In 
the  larynx,  it  is  said  to  be  less  firm  than  in  the  trachea.  In  chemical  nature, 
it  is  closely  analogous  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  exudation  which 
takes  place  upon  inflamed  serous  surfaces.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions and  strong  acetic  acid.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  this 
matter  is  susceptible  of  organization.  Generally,  the  false  membrane  sh6ws 
no  sign  of  such  a  condition.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  partially  organized 
in  some  rare  cases ;  and  certain  red  points  and  lines  upon  its  adhering  sur- 
face, which  cannot  be  washed  off,  have  been  thought,  though  probably  on 
insufficient  grounds,  to  be  the  commencement  of  vascularity. 

In  the  oases  associated  with  other  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  &c. ; 
the  false  membrane  is  usually  yellowish,  less  firm  than  in  the  original  cases, 
less  adherent,  and  often  associated  with  considerable  mucus  or  pus.  It  sel- 
dom extends,  unless  in  small  quantity,  below  the  larynx. 

When  the  deposit  is  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  it,  though 
sometimes  quite  healthy  in  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
severe  inflammation,  is  commonly  r^dened  either  partially  or  generally ;  and 
the  red  points  and  streaks  correspond  with  those  upon  the  separated  surface 
of  the  fiUse  membrane.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
softened,  and  still  more  rarely  thickened.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  usually 
more  or  less  extensively  reddened,  and  contain  an  opaque,  whitish,  greenish, 
or  yellowish  puriform  mucus,  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  Signs  of  lobu- 
lar pneumonia,  and  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells, 
are  not  unfrequcnt. 

Cnusen  of  Croup. — ^The  most  common  cause  of  this  disease  in  all  its  forms, 
certainly  in  its  ordinary  catarrhal  form,  is  cold,  or  cold  combined  with  damp- 
ness. The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  most  in  moist  places.  It  is  frequently 
brought  on  by  the  sudden  passage  from  hot  to  cold  air,  and  in  infants  is  pro- 
bably often  occasioned  by  sleeping  in  very  cold  chambers,  after  having  been 
all  day  in  hot  rooms.  Irritating  substances  inhaled  into  the  lungs  have 
sometimes  caused  it.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  larynx  give  rise  occa- 
sionally to  closely  analogous  symptoms. 

Among  the  pi^edisposing  causes,  age  appears  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 
The  disease  is  not  positively  confined  to  any  period  of  life ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  adults,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  very  early  infancy.  Prom  one  to 
seven  years  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent;  though  cases  are  not  very 
uncommon  at  any  period  before  puberty.     The  catarrhal  variety  usually 
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occun  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  pseada-membraDQES ;  and  the  cam  in  infjaotf 
less  than  a  year  old  are  generally  of  the  foriner  kind.    The  pseud o-tnembraiio 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  hare  almost  always  been 
tween  the^  second  atid  sixth  year.    It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  diet,  i 
weaning,  may  contribute  to  render  the  bloo<J  mnre  favourable  to  the 
exudation.     The  structure  of  the  larynx  in  children  probably  dispo«e»  ti>1 
spasmodic  phenomena ;  but  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  cause  of  thase  i 
in  the  more  excitable  conditir>n  of  the  nervous  system  generally  at  that  i 
than  in  any  local  cause.     Wbeu  persons  in  advanced  life  are  attacked  wit 
croup,  it  is  generally  of  that  viiriety  which  attends  the  diphtheritic  disoiM  \ 
tbe  fauces,  and  is  produced  by  epidemic  influence. 

Sex  appears  to  have  some  caui^ativc  influence,  at  least  as  relates  to  peendo- 
inembranous  croup  j  for  tliis  has  been  observed  to  be  much  more  coininoQ 
maks  tban  females.     The  disease  BCHnelimes  appears  to  run  in  families. 
tbe  c'bildren  of  certain  piirenti*  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  while  tboaef 
others  escape.     Vigorous  and  fleshy  children,  with  rosy  eotuplexions,  aj% 
to  be  most  frequently  idTected. 

The  di^ase  has  ali^u  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  epidemic  Mid  < 
tagious  influence.     But,  if  we  except  the  cases  which  are  apt  to  occur  du 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  catarrh,  it  is  only  to  the  diphtheritic  di: 
Brctonneau  that  this  reniai  k  is  applicable.     Original,  uncompUoated  croopl 
probably  never  either  epidemic  or  oonta^ipious. 

Certain  febrile  diseases  strongly  predispose  to  one  or  the  other  ftinn 
croup.     The  influenza  and   measles  are  often  attended  with    the   eatarrli 
variety;  scarlatina  and  smallpox  with  tbe  p^eudo-memhranons. 

Tnatmevt  of  VaUirrhal   Vrovp. — The   treatment  in  this  dii^e&se  eho 
always  be  prompt  and  decided.     It  Is  impossible,  from  the  first  symptonui  j 
croup,  to  determine,  in  any  case,  that  it  will  be  harmless.     Should  it  bei 
in  its  tendencies,  it  will  probably  yield  at  onoe  to  the  moderate  me 
which  are  first  employed  in  all  eases^  and  no  injur}'  can  rei^nlt.     Shoolil^ 
disposition  to  pseudo-membrnnous  effusion  exist,  a  prompt  interfereoce  i 
in  many  inst^inces,  the  only  chance  of  safety. 

So  soon  as  croupy  cough  and  dyspncca  occur,  an  emetic  should  be  i 
istercd  without  hesitation.     In  tliis  disease  it  is  often  difficult  lo  vomit,  i 
larger  doses  are  usually  required  than  under  ordinary  circuuist^ners. 
cboico  of  the  emetio  should  depend  on  the  degree  of  violence  in  the  syu 
When  tbese  are  mihl,  with  little  or  no  fever,  ipecacuanha  should  bo  i 
when  they  are  severe  or  decidedly  febrile,  tartar  emetic  is  prefemble. 
of  these  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.     To  a  cbild  two  years  old,  ; 
four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  from  one-qunrtcr  to  one-third  of  a  ^ 
of  tartar  emetic,  may  bo  given  diflfused  or  dissolved  in  wjiter,  every  M 
twenty,  or  tbirty  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  produce<K     Tartar  emetic  b1 
luore  efficient  of  the  two,  because  more  nauseating  and  consc(]uontJy  re 

more  sedativo,  and  more  powerfully  revulsive.     It  should  always  be  pr 

]u  doubtful  cases,  or  at  lea.'^t  should  be  eombine<l  with  the  ipecacujuiba.    Sho 
the  emetic  not  be  at  hand  in  substance,  one  of  its  officinal  preparfttions  ti 
be  resorted  to;  as  the  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  a  fiuidrael 
of  the  former  and  two  fluidrachms  of  the  latter,  or  antimoQiAl  wine  in 
dose  of  a  fluidracbm,     I  have  seldom  bad  occasion  to  em  pi  tlteri 

than  these  in  tbe  early  stages.     Others,  however,  are  occ:i  i 

Archer,  of  Maryland,  n^com mended  sencka,  urged  to  the  poiut  of  i 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  this  medicine  exercises  a  powerful  alter»tiYe 
over  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  is,  therefore,  ciiptbl6  of  t 
good  independently  of  its  merely  emetic  property  j  but,  iu  refereftci  1 
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alterative  power,  I  have  always  oonsidered  it  more  applicable  to  the  advanced 
than  to  the  earliest  stages.  Nevertheless,  this  remedy  combined  with  squill 
and  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  compound  syrup  of  squill^  more 
commonly  named,  after  its  original  inventor,  Coxe^s  hive  syrupy  is  much  and 
advantageously  employed,  both  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  in  all  stages 
of  croup.  Thirty  or  forty  minims  may  be  given  to  a  child  two  years  old, 
and  repeated  at  short  intervals  till  it  vomits.  Dr.  Hubbard^  of  Hallowcll,  in 
Maine,  strongly  recommends  turpeth  mineral,  which,  while  scarcely  less 
efficient  than  the  antimonial,  he  considers  safer,  as  less  prostrating,  and  less 
disposed  to  act  on  the  bowels.  He  gives  two  or  three  grains  to  a  child  of  two 
years,  and  repeats  the  dose  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  (  Trans,  of 
Fhil  Cd,  ofPhys.,  A.  D.  1845,  p.  332.) 

Should  the  emetic  not  be  disposed  to  act,  it  will  be  much  aided  by  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  the  whole  body  should  be  immersed,  the  water  being  warm 
enough  to  relax,  but  not  so  hpt  as  to  stimulate.  About  98^  or  100°  will  be 
a  smitable  temperature.  The  immersion  should  continue  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  exposed  to  cold  air  during  the  process.  When 
removed  from  the  bath,  he  should  be  wrapped  for  a  time  in  a  warm  blanket, 
and  wiped  dry  with  a  heated  towel.  Even  after  emesis,  if  the  symptoms 
should  not  have  given  way,  the  bath  may  be  resorted  to;  and  in  all  stages 
of  the  disease,  except  the  last,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  means  for 
overcoming  spasm  in  the  paroxysms. 

After  vomiting,  the  child  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  spasm  relaxes, 
the  breathing  becomes  easy  and  quiet,  the  voice  loses  much  of  its  hoarseness, 
and  the  patient  falls  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  much  improved, 
if  not  well.  In  mild  cases,  the  cure  is  now  frequently  accomplished.  From 
my  own  q|[>servation,  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  yield 
to  this  simple  treatment;  nothing  more  being  subsequently  necessary  than  to 
open  the  bowels,  if  not  already  loose,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  sustain  a 
slightly  nauseating  or  expectorant  efiect  by  small  doses  of  antimonial  or  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  squill,  given  at  intervals  of  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  and  continued  till  the  croupy  cough  ceases,  and  the  danger  of 
another  paroxysm  is  passed.  But  a  caution  is  necessary,  to  inexperienced 
practitioners,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  under  these  circumstances. 
If  too  largely  given,  or  too  long  continued,  it  may  produce  great  and  even  fatal 
prostration.  I  have  witnessed  a  case  of  death  in  an  infant,  resulting  from 
repeated  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  directed  by  a  practitioner  after  a  paroxysm 
of  croup,  without  any  reference  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  its  omission. 
The  parents  continued  to  repeat  the  dose  until  the  child  was  prostrated  beyond 
recovery.  The  stools  were  in  this  instance  white,  as  in  malignant  cholera. 
Directions  should  always  be  left  to  omit  the  antimonial  if  it  purge,  or  other- 
wise prostrate  much,  and  whether  or  not,  provided  the  croupy  symptoms 
quite  disappear. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  spasmodic  symptoms  resist  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  or  return  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of  comparative  relief.  This 
is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  there  is  considerable  inflammation.  In  such 
instances,  if  the  pulse  is  full  and  vigorous,  it  is  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm. 
The  quantity  of  blood  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  effects  produced.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  pulse  should  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  point  of  syncope. 
From  two  to  five  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a  child  two  years  old,  and  some- 
what less  than  an  ounce  be  added  for  each  year.  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  in  very  young  children.  Should  the  bleeding 
not  afford  the  requisite  relief,  the  emetic  with  or  without  the  warm  bath  may 
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be  aj^in  resorted  to.  Should  this  fail,  an  efficient  remedj  remains  in  tobacco^ 
which  may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  foment4ition  or  cataplasm  undo  froBi 
tho  leaves,  npon  the  front  of  the  throat.  I  have  seen  this  of  grt^  iftteia 
severe  cases  of  laryngeal  spaam.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious,  e^peeially 
in  children,  and  to  remove  it  as  80on  as  ita  relaxing  effects  have  btjcn  ubtaiaei 
Dangerous  prostration  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  i 
medy  is  one  which  should  never  be  employed  in  doraestie  practiot?,  and  tiL 
generally  be  applied  under  the  immediate  MUperint<?ndcnce  of  the  pbjm 
It  should  never  be  placed  upon  a  blistered  surface.  The  internal  use  of  lo" 
is  here  al&o  highly  gervieeable;  and,  when  a  powcrftjUy  relaxing  effect  i»  iw- 
quircd,  it  may  be  combined,  in  powder  or  tincture,  with  one  of  the  emetioa 
already  mentioned. 

The  above  treatment  is  adopted  to  the  paroxysm.  It  scarcely  ever  happenj^ 
that  this  does  not  give  way,  however  viulent,  if  the  case  be  not  pBeado-meiifl 
bniuous»  to  some  one  of  tbe  remedies  m^-ii tinned,  or  some  combination  of  them. 
After  the  spnamoilic  paroxysm  has  been  subdued,  or  has  subsided ^  the  treat- 
ment must  be  guided  altogether  by  circumstances.  If  the  croupy  phenomiU 
have  dii^ippeared,  and  only  a  cougli  with  moderate  catarrhal  symptomi  f^ 
mains,  the  treatment  before  mentioned  as  prof>er  after  the  subsidence  of  tKf 
parijxysm  may  be  adopted.  But  it  often  hcippens  that,  though  the  viokat 
4?pasmodic  symptoms  give  way,  there  are  yet  considerable  inflammatia 
fever,  with  some  cough  and  dyspnoea,  threatening  a  return  of  th<>  parol 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  full  pufgatiii 
do«e  of  calomel,  which  should  h^  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  ca^^^tor  oil-  Thr 
or  four  grains  of  the  mercurial  may  be  given  to  a  child  two  years  old.  Fe 
remediea  are  more  efficient  in  the  relief  nf  infantile  catarrh  than  this. 
patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  kept  moderately  under  the  infloeoat  i 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  or  seneka,  or  combinations  of  them  ;  and  adv«nli_ 
will  occasionally  accrue  from  warm  poultices  to  the  feet,  made  of  brmssd 
garlic,  mixed  with  the  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed  meal  cataplasm. 

If,  in  connexion  with  the  cough  and  febrile  symptoms,  there  dhoold  h 
eonsiderable  difficulty  of  respiration,  a  hoarse  or  sibilant  sound  during  inspi- 
ration, or  evidences  of  pain  in  the  throat  or  chest,  leeches  are  an  sdminbit 
remedy.  It  is  always  best  to  make  use  of  our  native  leeches,  as  there  is  with 
them  less  subsequent  bleeding,  and  we  are  better  able  to  regulate  theqiuiotity 
of  blood  lost.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  prostration  has  sometioias  reratlM 
from  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the  bittof 
the  European  leech,  in  very  young  children.  The  leeches  should  be  sfiipljei 
upon  the  throat,  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  aeeording  to  the  apparenl  aeat  cf 
the  severest  inflammation.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  during  their  applioa' 
tion,  that  the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  chilled  by  wet  and  exposure.  In ; 
infanta,  leeches  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet.  In 
of  two  years,  from  twelve  to  twenty- four  leeches  may  be  applied,  no  mm  ' 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  biood.  After  leeching,  an  emollient  eatapli 
should  be  applied  to  the  chest  or  throat,  or  to  both.  Thid  is  oDtcn  highlj 
useful  in  iuflammatioD  of  the  air-passages. 

Should  paroxysms  recur  with  the  original  or  increased  rioleii^,  it  will  be 
neeessary  to  go  through  the  same  routine  of  remedies  ad  at  first ;  fix ,  an 
emetic,  the  wann-bath,  bleeding  once  more  if  the  pulse  will  pemii^  and  the 
tobaeoo  cataphism ;  recourse  beitig  had  to  the  latter  remedies  onlj  wbea  thi 
former  fail  Bleeding  in  this  stage  must  be  used  with  more  caution 
first.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  can  be  ! 
without  a  great  increase  of  secretion ;  and  there  may  be  danger  that 
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strength  may  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  disable  the  ehild  from  coaghing  ap  the 
macas,  which  would  thus  overwhelm  the  lungs,  and  produce  suffocation. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  counter- 
irritation  to  the  throat  and  chest,  by  means  of  blisters  or  active  rubefacients, 
will  often  be  useful  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  spasm.  Rubefaction  may  be  produced 
by  mixtures  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  solution  of  ammonia,  or  both,  with 
Olive  oil,  spirit  of  rosemary,  camphor,  &c.,  or  by  means  of  a  cataplasm  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  mustard  or  garlic.  If  flies  are  used  for  blistering, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours,  and  should  then  be  followed  by  a  poultice.  If  a  power- 
ful and  very  speedy  impression  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  with  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  which,  however,  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

If  the  physician  should  not  be  called  until  the  disease  has  entered  into  its 
advanced  stage,  and  the  peculiar  sjrmptoms  should  then  be  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous, such  as  dyspnoea,  the  croupy  cough  and  voice,  high  fever,  and  signs 
of  considerable  or  extensive  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  passages,  he 
should  at  once  take  blood  as  freely  as  the  pulse  and  general  strength  may 
allow,  and,  if  doubtful  about  bleeding,  should  substitute  leeching,  with  the 
same  caution.  Emetics,  the  warm  bath,  calomel  as  a  purge,  and  the  steady 
use  of  antimonials  in  moderate  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  should  fol- 
low successively;  and,  in  case  of  severe  spasm,  tobacco  externally,  and  lobelia 
with  decoction  or  syrup  of  seneka  internally,  may  be  superadded. 

After  the  employment  of  the  above  remedies  unsuccessfully,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  without  hesitation  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  and,  for  this  purpose,  one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  uuited,  if  it  purge,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder;  and  mercurial  fric- 
tions may  also  be  made  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  patient  with  catarrhal  croup  may  not  be 
rescued  by  some  of  the  above  remedies,  if  timely  applied.  But  it  may  hap- 
pen that  no  medical  aid  is  obtained  until  the  disease  is  already  in  its  last  stage ; 
or  the  means  may  have  been  inefficiently  employed;  or  finally,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  tenacity  of  the  complaint  may  have  been  such  as  to  resist  the 
best  directed  measures.  The  system  is  now  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  car- 
bonaceous state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  disease,  to 
admit  of  depletion.  The  lungs  are  overwhelmed  with  the  mucous  or  purulent 
secretion,  which  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  discharge,  and  suffocation  is  threat- 
ened every  moment.  Now  it  is  that  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  stimulating 
expectorants  are  to  be  employed,  while  our  antiphlogistic  efforts  must  be  con- 
fined to  external  revulsive  measures.  Decoction  of  seneka,  assafetida  by  the 
mouth  and  rectum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  valerian,  musk,  oil  of  amber,  wine- 
whey,  animal  broths,  and  sometimes  a  little  weak  milk-punch, may  be  employed; 
the  activity  of  the  remedies  being  graduated  according  to  the  debility  of  the 
patient.  An  emetic  may  sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  even  in  this 
stage.  It  proves  useful  by  aiding  in  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary 
secretion.  But  some  substanoe  should  be  selected  which  operates  without 
producing  prostration.  Mustard,  sulphate  of  zine^  or  sulphate  of  copper,  will 
best  answer  this  indication.  Externally,  garlic  and  brandy  may  b«  applied 
warm  to  the  breast  and  spine ;  and  liniments  or  cataplasms  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  ammonia,  &c.,  may  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary, 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  system,  until  the  offending  cause  is  removed,  or 
reaction  established. 

Dr.  Fithian,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  treats  croup  successfully  by  cold 
water,  applied  by  means  of  towels  to  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
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The  symptoms  of  tlie  paroiysni  are  relieved,  and,  if  they  return,  again  gin 
way  upon  a  repetition  of  the  application.   (Report,  &c.,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Gfirri^o 
M.  J.  Med,  Rfportery  u'u  241).)    The  external  application  of  tincture  of  iod^ 
hnn  been  strongly  recommended.  (See  Am,  Journ.  of  Mtd.  SrL,  N.  S,,  x: 
4c»6,)    Dr*  Tracy,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  found  great  advantage  from  h 
ing  the  patient  in  a  irGi^m  dn/  utmoxphere,,  from  80^  to  90°  F,,  and  thinks 
Las  Buccessfully  treated  many  cases  in  which  false  membrane  ba<l   fori 
mainly  by  this  remedy,  though  he  conjoined  the  use  of  emetics  and  rube£me&t 
liniments,  {Bo$(.  Mrth  ami  Sun/,  Joum.^  xlv.  374.) 

Tt'eatm*^n{  of  PAefuJomrmhrmwuH  Croup, — In  the  forming  sta^  of  tlM 
disease^  when  it  is  still  doubtful  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  secretion^ 
treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  above  detailed  lus  applit3able  lu 
catarrhal  variety.     It  is  here  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the  meatiureia  to 
employed,  after  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  case  is  truly  paeado-mem- 
bratioud.     In  the  first  place,  if,  upon  the  oi-eurrcoc^  of  hoarseness  and  ot" 
s3^mptoms  of  commencing  croup,  the  fauces  should  he  found  covered  wii 
coating  of  fabe  membrane,  recourse  sbould  be  had  immediately  lo  eauterisai 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  alum,  or  muriatic  acid,  as  recommended  by 
ton nc a u .   (See  /^<*w do- mtmhran ous  lu  ffa  rn m a f  ion  of  the  Fa  uct* ,  p.  ^^ 7 . ) 
liitrato  of  silver  is  generally  prt^ferred^  and  a  eulutiori  may  be  employed,  ti 
ing  iu  strenglh  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms  to  the  fluidouDOO  of  distill 
water.     The  weaker  solutions  must  he  used  several  times  a  day,  tbo 
require  to  be  applied  once  daily.     The  application  should  be  extendi 
bonlers  of  the  glottis,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small 
E\ii>M^,G  fixed  to  a  slenrler  stick  of  whalebone,  somewhat  curved  near  the  it2. 
There  may  he  some  hope  of  arresting^  in  this  way,  the  iufiamuiattoo  i 
passes  downward.     It  was  formerly  thought  that,  after  the  ezudaiioo 
formed  in  the  larynx,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  cure  by  c»ui 
tion  ;  but  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  this  cavity  may  bo  fMrnetrai 
without  serious  inconvoTiicnce,  even   in    the   infant;   and   cures   bav^ 
effected  apparently  by  this  measure  in  several  instances,* 

Depletion,  in  this  variety  of  croup,  is  much  less  efficient  than  in  tho  catarrb; 
The  nature  of  the  exudation  does  not  depend  upon  the  violence  of  the  ii 
matiou,  but  upon  its  peculiarity,  or  that  of  the  bloml,  ntid  this  peculi( 
not  modified  by  bleeding.     This  remedy  has  no  effect  in  removing 
membrane  already  formed.     The  utmost  that  can  be  effected  by  it  in 
derate  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  thus  possibly  diminish  the 
of  effusion.    But  there  arc  many  cases  in  which  it  is  borne  very  badly 
are  those  associated  with  scariet  fever,  and  epidemic  diphtheritjs  or 
membranous  angina.     The  inflamm?ition  Is  here  decidedly  peenliar/aQdi 
scarcely  dimini.^hed  by  bleeding,  which,  besides,  endangers  fjatal  proet; 
The  rule  for  the  use  of  bleeding,  in  pseudo-membranous  croup,  ia  to 
tion  it  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  tiie  1 
of  the  patient;  regard  lieing  always  had  to  the  preservation  of  sufficient 
for  those  efforts,  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  off< 
ter  from  the  air- passages,  without  which  recovery  can  seldom  take  pi 
should  never  be  employed  in  low  cases,  nor  in  the  last  stage  of  tlie 

*  8oe  communicatioDs  by  Dr,  Wm.  N.  Bliik<*mJin.  in  tho  N.  V*  Jot.  '  "'X,  i 

209;  by  l>r,  ChftHes  K*  Warc»  ia  the  Boston  Moi.  iimi  Snn^.  Journ,^  xx\  .im1 

l>r.  Jiimes  II1711U,  in  tha  Medical  Examiner,  N    S,,  iv.  '>U2.     See  ft)^-* 
Joum.  of  Mtd.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  26,  by  Dr.  Clark;  and  iu  the  i^aTne,     x ii 
Townsend.     Successful  cfi^Qs  have  since  been  rccor«l<Hj  by  Dr.  (Kh.mikiii 
N.  y.  {N,  K  Jonm.  o/Mcfi.  Set.,  N,  8,,  xii.  214),  and  by  0r,  K«mp,  of  BaltijD<tf«(i 
Journ,  of  Med.  Sci.,  H.  S  ,  xxiv,  *2ni). 
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Leeching  is  generally  preferable  to  bleeding;  as  an  equal  amonnt  of  blood 
taken  in  this  way  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  local  affection.  I  have  seen 
bleeding  pushed  far  in  this  variety  of  croup;  but  never,  after  the  membrane 
had  been  clearly  formed/ with  any  obvious  effect  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms. 
If  it  is  to  do  good,  it  must  be  resorted  to  before  the  exudation  has  become 
extensive.  Nor  can  much  benefit  be  expected  from  blisters,  except  sometimes 
to  the  chest,  in  order  to  moderate  bronchitis  and  prevent  pneumonia.  In  the 
diphtheritic  variety,  the  blistered  surface  is  much  disposed  to  slough. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  croup  are,  to  pre- 
vent the  further  formation  of  false  membrane ;  to  effect  the  dissolution,  absorp- 
tion, or  separation  of  that  already  formed;  and  to  favour  its  expulsion.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  first  indication,  after  any  violence  of 
inflammatory  excitement  that  may  exist  has  been  moderated  by  bleeding,  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible  under  the 
mercurial  influence.  This,  more  than  any  other  known  means,  modifies  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  consequently  the  character 
of  the  secretion,  which,  from  being  plastic,  becomes  mucous  or  puruloid  and 
diffluent.  This  plan  of  treating  croup  originated  with  American  practitioners. 
Br.  Rush  recommends  the  use  of  calomel  freely,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries.  It 
has  subsequently  been  pushed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Three  hundred  grains  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
this  heroic  practice  is  quite  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  the  me- 
dicine, after  entering  the  stomach,  can  find  access  into  the  general  system ;  and 
the  remainder  lies  inert,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  bowels.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
administer  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old,  first  a  purgative  dose  of  four 
or  six  grains,  and  afterwards  to  follow  this  by  from  one  to  three  grains  every 
hour  or  two.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  end  would  not  be  better  accomplished, 
after  effectual  purgation  by  the  first  dose  or  doses,  by  giving  a  fraction  of  a 
grain,  say  one  quarter,  or  one  half  of  a  grain  every  half  hour.  It  would  thus 
be  less  apt  to  purge,  and  more  apt  to  be  absorbed.  After  the  production  of 
green  stools  by  it,  further  purgative  effect  should  be  avoided ;  and,  should  it 
then  disturb  the  bowels,  it  should  be  combined  with  minute  doses  of  the  pow- 
der of  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  Its  operation  may  be  aided  by  mercurial  fric- 
tions. Should  any  effect  upon  the  mouth  or  salivary  organs  be  observed,  the 
remedy  should  be  suspended.  In  young  children,  however,  it  very  seldom 
salivates.  It  is  said,  in  some  cases,  to  have  produced  gangrenous  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  and  necrosis  of  the  jaw-bones.  I  have  not  witnessed  these  effects; 
but,  in  cases  of  the  desperate  character  of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  a  remedy 
must  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  some  hazard  from  its  use.  It  should  be 
employed  with  great  caution  in  children  of  very  feeble  health,  or  of  a  scrofulous 
habit.  Theory  as  to  its  mode  of  action  is  useless,  in  the  present  state  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  not  only  so  modifies  the  secretory  process 
as  to  prevent  the  production  of  false  membrane,  but,  by  causing  a  liquid  secre- 
tion, favours  the  separation  and  possibly  the  solution  of  that  already  existing, 
and  thus  meets  the  second  indication.  It  may  even  promote  the  al»orption  of 
the  adhering  exudation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  process 
occasionally  takes  place ;  for  cases  having  all  the  characters  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup  get  well,  without  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane;  and  dis- 
section sometimes  shows  that  portions  of  the  exudation  have  been  removed. 
We  can  sometimes  even  see  the  process  going  on,  in  the  diphtheritic  disease 
of  the  fauces. 

Along  with  the  mercurial,  expectorant  medicines  should  be  given  freely,  to 
promote  the  loosening  of  the  false  membrane.    Of  these,  tartar  emetic  and 
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eeoeka  are  tlie  inost  efficient ;  and  they  ahoulil  be  pushed  us  far  as  tlie  patient" j 
Btrength  will  admit. 

To  meet  the  same  indictttiona,  the  alkfilies  have  been  strongly  reoommendod 
by  some  writers.  They  have  been  thought  to  dispose,  like  mercury,  to  niiK 
rather  tbim  to  tibritious  secretion,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  secreted  membrii 
a.i  they  are  koown  to  do  out  of  the  body.  The  salphuret  of  potaBaiunif 
posed  by  the  author  of  a  prize  QSisaj  upon  croup  iu  France,  had  at  one  ti 
the  reputation  almost  of  a  specific;  but  has  fallen  iuto  neglect.  Cure*,  bow- 
ever,  asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  it,  are  on  record.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  four  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  ovcrdcieea  it 
purges  and  vomit*,  and  may  produce  dangerous  effects.  lo  reference  Bserely 
to  their  alkaline  properties,  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  soda^  or 
ammonia  would  be  preferable.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  effects  of  these  rnedi*  * 
in  croup  from  my  own  obsiervation* 

Dr.  J.  D.  Gri.scom,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  totlith 
potassiunt,  given  in  the  dose  of  five  gmins  every  two  hours,  to  a  child 
tween  two  and  three  years  old,  and  continued  for  several  days,  L    '    '        '  jmi 
effect  of  modifying  the  pla.^tic  exudation,  so  that  a  gradual  au  A 

place,  and  the  child  ultiraatel}^  recovered.     (  Trans,  of  CoL  fjf  Vh4/s>.  uj  I 
N*  S.  ii.  104.)    Mr,  E*  F.  San  key,  of  Sussex,  England,  relates  a  ca«©  in  wlu( 
similur  advantage  was  lupiwt^ctl  io  be  derived  from  Morafr  o/ pohissa,     ( 
Mrd.  Tnnef  (tad  Oaz.,  July,  1B52,  p.  99.)     Dr,  Wm.  Uudd,  of  London, 
obtainetl  very  encouraging  success  by  keeping  the  child  constantly  immemil 
in  warm   vapour  of  from  75®  to  80*^  F.,  and  at  the  same  time  using  emeiica 
{lUd.,  June,  1852,  p.  OU.) 

To  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  which  ia  the  last  indication, 
tics  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Of  these,  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emei 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  have  been  proposed.  When 
strength  ia  eonaiderablej  the  aetiou  decidedly  sthenic,  and  the  inffammati 
of  a  high  grade,  tartar  emetic  is  the  best;  but|  in  the  advanced  sr 
the  strength  has  begun  t^  fail,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  perhaps  turpt ' 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  would  be  preferable.  Sulphate  of  ci^ppcr  tii 
been  highly  applauded  by  some  German  practitioners,  both  as  an  emetje  and 
akeratlve.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  eroup  by  Hoffmann.  I  have  M91 
it  apparently  very  effectual  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  false  tuembfina. 
The  dose  as  an  emetic,  tor  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  half  a  gratii  or  • 
grain,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates,  after  which  one  \ 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  Alum,  originQlly  proposed 
C*  I).  Meigs  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  is  strongly  recommended  by  bis 
J-  Forsyth  Meigs,  upon  the  faith  of  frequent  and  advantageous  trial-. 
spoonful  of  the  salt,  in  powder,  is  to  be  given  in  honey  or  syrup,  ererj 
fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  the  seooiid 
One  prominent  advantage  is  that  the  emetic  effect  may  be  obtained 
times  a  day,  without  exhausting  the  patient.  {Practical  TrttUitt  &n 
eases  of  Children^  by  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  p.  46.)  In  relation  to  tha  _ 
reaultfl  of  the  emetic  treatment  in  pseudo- membranous  croup,  it  la  stated  liy 
M.  Valleix  that,  of  fifty-three  ca^es  treated  upon  this  plan,  fifteen  were  enra^; 
whilst  of  twenty-two  cases  in  which  emetics  were  omitted,  or  poraimoiiioarfj 
used,  only  one  recovered*  Of  thirty-one  treated  by  energetic  emeticS|  twenty. 
six  diptlinrgcd  false  membrnne  through  the  effort  of  vamiUog,  and  fifu^ 
were  cured.     {Rtllkt  and  Barthtz,) 

Sternutatories  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  favour  the  expulaioa  of  At 
falfie  membrane,  and  may  be  tried.  The  same  end  is  asserted  to  hate  bi«a 
BUOoessfuUy  attained  by  the  affuaioQ  of  cold  water  upon  the  wJ 
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sarfiicc  of  tho  trank.  Tho  remedy  was  proposed  by  Harder,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  other  Oerman  practitioners.  It  operates  by  the  shock  pro- 
ducing a  powerful  reaction.  It  is,  however,  ap*plicable  only  to  desperate  cases. 
The  water  should  be  of  the  temperatnre  of  53^  to  55^  F. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cauterisation  of  the  larynx  by  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  an  unsuccessful  employment  of  other  means, 
the  practitioner  would  certainly  be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  measure. 

In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  has  become  exhausted,  our  hopes  must 
rest  upon  stimulants.  The  only  chance  for  medical  treatment  is  now  to  sup- 
port the  strength,  in  the  hope  that  the  false  membrane  may  be  spontaneously 
loosened  and  discharged.  The  remedies  to  be  used  are  carbonate  of  ammoniai 
wine-whey,  weak  milk-punch  or  egg  beat  with  wine,  and  spirituous  fomenta- 
tions externally.  To  quiet  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  patient,  and  give  the 
other  means  employed  opportunity  to  act  more  efficiently,  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  the  system  under  tho  influence  of  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  remedies, 
such  as  assafetida  and  opium,  which  may  be  conveniently  given  by  injection. 
This  practice  was  successfully  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  in  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  Traruactions  qfthe  CoUeye  of  Pht/nciaru  of  Philadelphia  (vol. 
ii.  p.  277). 

As  a  last  resort,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  tracheotomy  may  be  employed. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  false  membrane  does  not  extend  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  operation 
has  been  frequently  performed  by  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  and  other  French 
practitioners,  and  not  without  considerable  success.  Of  twenty  cases,  Breton- 
neau saved  six ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  operations  performed  by 
Trousseau,  twenty-seven  were  successful.  In  a  memoir  by  Trousseau  it  is 
stated  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  operations  performed  by  different 
practitioners,  thirty-nine  ended  &yonrably.  But  M.  Trousseau  recommends 
that  the  operation  be  performed  so  soon  as  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that 
tho  false  membrane  has  formed  in  the  larynx ;  and,  in  such  cases,  many  cures 
might  be  cited  which  have  been  effected  by  medical  treatment.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  difficolt  to  determine  upon  the  real  value  of  the  operation.  If  post- 
poned until  the  case  is  otherwise  quite  desperate,  it  offers  comparatively  slen- 
der chances  of  success;  if  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  saves  life,  but 
possibly  may  do  no  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  an  equal  or  greater 
proportion  by  other  means.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  its  most  favourable 
results,  a  degree  of  skill  in  operating  is  required,  not  to  be  found  in  practi- 
tioners generally.  M.  Trousseau  finds  necessary  to  success  the  application 
of  topical  remedies,  such  as  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea, 
through  the  opening  made  into  it,  and  moreover  employs  mechanical  means 
to  aid  in  removing,  thron/rh  tho  opening,  the  membranous  matter  which  may 
exist  in  the  windpipe,  ^or  detailed  information  on  all  points  relating  to 
tracheotomy  in  croup,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Memoirs  by  M.  Trousseau  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  M^edne  (ix.  381),  and  in  the  treatise  of  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthei ,  on  the  disoases  of  infants  (i-  867).  In  two  out  of  three  cases  re- 
corded by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  in  which  the  operation  was  nerformed  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Panooast,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  successful.  In  one  of  these,  it  afforded  the 
only  chance  of  safety.  Instead  of  making  a  slit  in  the  trachea  and  introduc- 
ing a  tube,  Dr.  Pancoast  removed  a  small  piece  of  the  trachea  itself,  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  for  the  oanula,  and  avoiding  the  danger  of  irritation 
from  that  source.     {Am,  Joum,  of  Mtd.  &i.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  807.) 

General  PouUb  of  Treatment, — ^The  {mtient  with  croup  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  should  have  flannel  next  hb  skin,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
temperature  day  and  night.    Great  caution  should  be  exeroised|  in  the  use  of 
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fomPDtatiotis,  cot^plasms,  leeches,  nnd  tho  warm  \mih,  not  to  expoee  the  skm 
wliiie  moist  to  the  air.  The  diet  Bhould  be  fariDaceous  and  mueiUf^uoiis,  j| 
the  stage  of  highest  exciteraent;  when  strength  is  wanted,  milk  Diay  be 
ployed;  and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  animal  broths,  jellies,  fc.  To  pref 
rdiip8«8,  tbe  ehiithing  shonld  be  warm,  and  the  child  should  not  he  tran 
fnitii  a  warm  room  in  the  day  to  a  cold  one  at  night.  The  cufitoin  of  )mvtB_ 
the  arms  and  breasts  af  infants  ui^ covered  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  faaLtoo  or 
to  vanity.  In  children  prediFpo^ed  to  the  disease,  tbe  plan  may  be  trMof 
gradually  accustoming  the  skin  to  the  impression  of  cold,  hj  washii; 
shoulders  and  breast  with  water  of  tlio  temperature  of  the  air,  bcgiii 
the  warm  season,  and  contJDuing  into  winter,  and  taking  care  to  u\ 
present  unpleasjint  effect  by  wiping  the  part  dry  with  a  towel,  and  btiii|iitg 
about  reaction  if  necessary  by  friction.  When  families  are  thus  prcdispoiid, 
especially  to  the  more  fatal  form  of  croup,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remore  lo 
a  mild  and  dry  climate. 
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LARYNGEAL  NERVOUS  DISEASE. 
1.    Infantile  Spasm  of  the  Glottis.  —  Lnri^nfjiitmnM    StnJ4 

(Good  ).— ^  Vrow imf  Dmutne, — In  ward  FiU. —  Sp^f^niotlir,  Vroup. —  77ff 
Asfhma.— Millar* i  Asthma. — This  disease,  though  similar  to  eat^n-Lal  en 
in  some  of  its  symptoms,  is  essentially  distinct  in  the  circumstance,  ihat^ 
is  purely  nervous,  and  altogether  independent  of  vascular  irritation  or  infiitt- 
mation  of  the  larynx.  There  is  much  unfortunate  confusion  iii  its  doomiI' 
clatnre.  The  description  by  Dr.  ( Jood  of  his  larif^tjlmiuM  »iridulu9j  tboagfa 
the  name  has  been  a<lopted  by  several  writers  for  the  disease  in  qneitka, 
obviously  also  embraces  catarrhal  croup  in  some  of  its  less  infiammaCDrj 
forms.  The  name  of  spasmodi'r  croup  is  altogether  inapplicable^  UM  ibediK 
ease  is  not  croup  at  all.  Aat/im/ij  however  qualified  by  epithets,  i»  ecjaaliy 
inappropnate;  as  that  is  the  name  for  a  pectontt  affection,  while  this 
plaipt  resides  in  the  larynx.  Inward  Ji(4  is  a  vnlgar  title  of  tbe 
The  affection  is  usually  characterized  by  a  shrill  *ound  in  inspinttioQ,  i 
what  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  has  given  origin  to  tbe  nrnmc  qC  < 
inff  f/hctise.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  spasmodic 
of  the  chink  of  the  glottis;  and  the  complaint  is  confined  to  infmnej  i 
very  early  childhood,  occurring  at  any  time  from  a  few  days  after  birtb  to  tbi 
end  of  the  third  year,  but  most  frequently  during  tho  first  dentitioiu  Ht 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Aisl^mpfom^. — The  attack  is  sudden,  and  may  occnr  .it  any  time^  llui 
is  most  frequent  during  sleep,  from  which  the  child  awakes  with  m  etait,! 
in  great  apparent  alarm.  He  is  seized  with  inability  to  inhale  tbe  wrf 
the  tirst  symptoms  are  those  of  a  struggle  for  breath,  with  the  be«d  iWn 
back,  the  breast  elevateil,  the  nostrils  expande^l,  the  mouth  opc-o,  and  dl  lb# 
niusclea  of  inspiration  in  almost  convulsive  action.  The  veins  of  tbe  Mci 
and  head  are  distended;  and  the  countenance  is  flushed,  swoll^n^  hoi 
plisb,  or  of  a  pale  cadaveroua  hue,  with  an  expression  of  extn:: 
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and  distress.  At  len^h,  but  occasional! j  not  until  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
appear,  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  somewhat  relaxes,  and  the  air  rushes  in,  with 
a  shrill,  whooping  sound.  The  child  then  usually  begins  to  cry,  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  harried  breathing,  returns  to  his  previous  health.  fBut  the 
stridulous  sound  during  inspiration  is  not  absolutely  essential;  for  it  some^ 
times  happens  that  the  spasm,  instead  of  yielding  partially,  relaxes  at  once 
and  completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  quietly.  Not  unfrcqucntly, 
along  with  the  difficulty  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fingers  and  toes;  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  followed  by  general 
convulsions.  When  the  attack  is  over,  the  child  is  free  from  all  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  throat.  Occasionally  only  a  single  paroxysm  occurs  at  first, 
and  the  disease  does  not  return  for  weeks.  But  the  interval  is  often  much 
shorter;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  attacks  take  place  several  times  a  day,  increas- 
ing in  duration  and  frequency,  until  they  occupy  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  sometimes  scarcely  have  an  appreciable  intermission  between 
them. 

The  complaint  is  usually  unattended  with  cough,  fever,  bronchial  disease,  or 
any  appreciable  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  By  the  absence  of 
these  lections  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  croup. 

Though  often  a  trifling  disease,  it  is  sometimes  far  otherwise.  In  some 
instances,  the  child  perishes  with  asphyxia  from  the  persistence  of  the  spasm. 
The  interruption  of  respiration,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  gives  rise  to  a 
degree  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  sometimes  produces  convulsions,  or  other 
serious  morbid  phenomena.  But  in  general  the  complaint,  when  alarming, 
is  so  merely  as  a  sign  of  serious  disorder  elsewhere.  It  is  often  rather  a 
symptom  than  itself  a  disease.  Though  said  by  some  writers  to  be  frequent, 
it  has  been  rare  within  the  observation  of  the  author. 

M.  H^rard,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Paris,  asserts  that  no  characteristic  morbid  condition  can  be  discovered  after 
death.  The  emphysema,  which  he  uniformly  noticed,  is  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause.  By  this  writer,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  considered  as  sometimes 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  affection,  being  the  cause,  in  all  cases,  of  the 
peculiar  sonorous  inspiration  by  which  the  disease  is  characterized,  and  which 
he  states  to  be  occasionally  present  without  the  spasm  of  the  glottis.  (Med. 
Times,  Nov.  6,  1847.) 

Causes, — ^The  disease  appears  sometimes  to  depend  upon  a  general  morbid 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  directed  especially  to  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis,  which  contract  spasmodically  from  slight  causes,  such  as  the  sudden 
contact  of  cold  air,  any  quick  unexpected  movement,  or  vivid  mental  emotion, 
especially  fright.  Hence  infants  are  sometimes  attacked  with  it,  when  tossed 
playfully  in  the  air.  The  act  of  swallowing  occasionally  brings  on  an  attack. 
This  morbid  nervous  irritability  is  most  fi^uently  owing  to  dentition ;  but 
it  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes  which  deteriorate  the  general  health, 
such  as  impure  and  confined  air,  and  unwholesome  food.  Attacks  may  be 
brought  on  by  sources  of  irritation  in  the  intestines,  including  undigested 
food,  acidity,  acrid  secretions,  and  worms.  Disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal 
is,  indeed,  believed  by  some  to  be  its  most  frequent  cause;  and  hence  it  is 
apt  to  occur  in  infants  fed  by  the  hand.  In.  some  instances,  the  disease  is 
associated  with,  and  probably  dependent  on,  affection  of  the  brain,  and  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  hydrocephalus.  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  to  tumours  pressing  on  the  par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  nerve,  which 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  glottis.  Thus,  it  has  appeared  to  arise  from 
enlarged  absorbent  glands  in  the  neck;  and  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found 
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of  nBtimial  magtiittide  in  some  fatal  caaes.  Some  authors  consider  tJie  litter 
as  nmnng  the  chief  causes  of  the  complaint,  which  haa  therefore  boan  DanMd 
thjtiiic  asthma. 

TfcafnicnL — It  is  aometimea  hi^^hlj  important  to  relax  the  sptsni  of  the 
irlottia  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  paroxysm,  so  as  to  prevent  asphjsia. 
This  fimy  generally  he  Qccooiplij«hed  bj  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  faoe  cr 
sliouttjers,  gently  nkpping  the  back,  breast^  or  nates,  blowing  inta  the  tiee  m 
ear,  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  air  at  au  open  wiudow.  When  the  ipifli 
recurs  frequently,  it  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  warm  bath,  naoaeatiBi 
medicines,  and  antispasmodics  injected  into  the  rectum.  Should  the  gjm^ 
toms  be  alarming,  tobacco  should  be  applied  to  the  throat  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplasm.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  very  effectual  in  the  form  of  i 
ma,  prepared  with  five  grains  of  the  tobacco  and  a  6uidounee  of  hoi  ii 
Dr.  R  Collins,  of  Waustead,  England,  has  employed  the  inhiilation  of 
roform,  in  several  cases,  with  unfailing  success.  {Loud.  Med.  Timr%  and  i 
April,  1853f  p.  380.)  But  the  practitioner  must  beiir  in  mind  the  hasHrdon 
cbjiracter  of  this  remedy.  Should  the  danger  of  death  from  asphyxia  app 
imminent,  and  no  other  remedy  bare  proved  availing,  recourse  abould  be  f 
to  tracheotomy,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  rescue  the  patient  for  the  tji 
But  it  must  he  very  rarely  requisite.  Artificial  respiration  is  recomme 
by  Dr.  Re  id. 

Tlie  general  nervous  excitability  in  which  the  complamt  sometimes 
nateSf  should  be  controlled  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  which  have  the 
perty  of  equalizing  the  excitement.  For  this  purpose,  assafetida  or  ' 
may  be  given  internally^  and  garlic  applied  in  the  form  of  catapla 
feet,  or  with  hot  brandy  to  the  spine.  Nttreotics  may  also  prove  uael 
tbe  brain  is  not  diseased,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  to  exciting 
Tonics  and  the  cold  hath,  when  the  latter  does  not  induc^^  the  spasm  bj  I 
alarm  it  produces,  are  also  useful  by  giving  strength  to  the  nervous  ajateffl. 
InLalatitiD  of  the  vapour  of  ether  was  effectual  in  a  very  bad  case,  reoofM 
by  i^Zr.  Image,  of  the  Suffolk  Hospital,  England.  It  was  applied  by  meaof 
of  a  sponge  held  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  at  the  commencement  of  emk 
recurriug  paroxysm,  which  was  thus  instantly  set  aside ;  and  at  length  the 
dispoi^ition  to  a  return  of  tbe  paroxysms  ceased  entirely.  (iVcfir*  j£d,  mul 
tSurg.  Jtjurn.,  June  2,  1847.) 

Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  gums,  which  shonld  be  lanoed  if 
swollen  and  painful.  When  the  dentition  is  peculiarly  difficult  and  piiiifclf 
blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear^^  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  bowels  should  also  be  scrupulnu^ly  attended  to.  If  the  BtooLi  aft 
white,  or  otherwise  disordered  from  deranged  biliary  secretion,  minute  dotfi 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  t^bould  be  given,  or  mercury  with  chalk  if 
there  is  diarrhcea.  Acidity  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  remediea.  SkadU 
a  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  it  must  be  couutcraeted  by  rhub«rbf  1M(^ 
sia,  castor  oil,  or  other  mild  cathartic,  so  as  to  obtain  one  or  two  stools dnOl. 
The  diet  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  and  all  indigestible  or  aeeMait 
food  forbidden.  Tbe  motber's  milk  is  usually  tbe  best  food  under  the  jwi^» 
and  cow's  milk  with  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  &c,,  and  animal  brotha  in  i 
rution  afterward.  Tbe  child  should  be  clothed  warmly,  and  ma<i0  l4i  I 
a  free  and  pure  air.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  fHgktai  1 
other  sudden  or  violent  emotions. 

Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  disease  of  the  brain,  or  tumoufs  ] 
upon  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  brancb,  as  the  cause  of  the 
the  reni  edits  should  be  addre^ised  to  these  affdctiona. 
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2.  Spasm  of  the  Glottis  in  Adults. — Occasionally  tbe  glottis  is 
spasmodically  aflFected  in  adults,  i^depeDdcDtly  of  inflammatioD.  The  same 
pheDomena  to  a  certain  extent  occur  as  in  children.  There  is  first  difficulty 
with  laborious  effort  in  inspiration,  then  the  shrill  whooping  sound  arising 
from  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  somewhat  open  but  still  contracted 
passage,  and  occasionally  a  croupy  cough.  The  spasm  may  be  excited,  and 
sometimes  fatally,  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Choking  is 
in  such  cases  not  mechanical ;  but  arises  from  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  parts  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  same  nerves.  The  affection  results  most  frequently  from  an  unstable 
and  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  pro- 
tean forms  in  which  hysteria  exhibits  itself.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
its  origin  in  spinal,  sometimes  in  cerebral  irritation.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  tumours  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
its  primary  branches.     It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  and  is  for  the  most  part  such 
as  is  adapted  to  cases  of  hysteria.  Antispasmodics,  narcotics,  tonics,  the  cold 
or  fihower-bath,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  intestinal  and  uterine  functions, 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine,  an  appropriate  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

8.  Suppression  of  the.  Voice,  or  Aphonia.— Allusion  is  here 
made  only  to  affections  of  tbe  voice  of  a  nervous  character,  independently 
of  inflammation  or  organic  alteration  of  the  larynx.  Changes  of  the  voice  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it  becomes  acute,  or  of  a  higher 
key,  though  feeble.  The  voice  of  a  man  is  thus  rendered  feminine,  or  puerile. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  of  an  opposite  character,  the  voice  becoming  low, 
or  hoarse,  or  croaking,  so  that  a  chUd  or  a  woman  will  speak  like  a  man.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  entirely  suppressed.  No  sound  is  formed  above  that  of 
the  breath,  and  speech  is  in  whispers.  The  attack  may  bo  sudden  or  gradual. 
and  brief  or  of  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

Causes, — These  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  frequent  is  the  irregular 
distribution  of  nervous  influence  consequent  upon  general  debility,  as  after 
long  continued  or  exhausting  diseases.  The  affection  is  often  nothing  but  a 
form  of  hysteria.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  debility  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles alone ;  as  where  these  have  been  overstrained  by  protracted  and  excessive 
efforts  in  speaking  or  singing.  Occasionally  an  attack  is  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  and  strong  mental  emotion,  as  of  joy,  anger,  or  fright.  Quick  changes 
from  a  warm  to  a  very  cold  air  have  induced  it.  In  some  instances,  it  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  sympathy  with  intestinal  irritation,  or  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs,  whether  in  man  or  woman.  It  has  att-ended  the  poisonous  action  of 
lead,  and  has  been  brought  on  by  powerful  narcotics,  as  belladonna  and  stra- 
monium. Another  frequent  source  of  it  is  disease  affecting  the  par  vagum  or 
recurrent  nerve,  or  one  of  the  nervous  centres.  Hence  it  may  attend  aneur- 
isms in  the  upper  part  of  the  qhest,  and,  in  the  form  of  partial  or  complete- 
palsy  of  the  larynx,  may  depend  upon  congestion  or  effusion  in  the  brain,  or 
other  organic  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  depends  on  general  debility,  the  obvious 
plan  of  euro  is  to  restore  strength  by  tonics,  the  cold  bath,  nourishing  fooil. 
and  exercise.  When  a  mere  form  of  hysteria,  it  is  to  be  treated  like  spasm 
of  the  glottis  from  the  same  cause.  If  the  brain  is  in  fault,  our  remedies 
roust  be  addressed  to  that  organ,  and  must  vary  witli  the* nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. Nux  vomica  or  strychnia  may  be  employed,  when  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  paralytic  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  without  sufficient  active 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres  to  contraindicate  its  use. 
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Aphonia  arising  from  temporary  catisea  often  disappears  fp<intaneoii«lj, 
When  produced  by  cold,  it  is  ctircd  by  hot  teas,  or  warm  stimulation  drink 
given  so  as  to  produce  perspiratioD.  If  the  result  of  lead  poison,  it  uiny  I 
treated  by  mercury,  aod  by  measures  culculated  to  stimulate  the  organ.  8ii 
measures  are  also  obviously  proper  in  all  cases,  where  the  modification  of  i 
Toice  depends  on  debility  of  the  laryngeal  muaelea.  Under  sack 
Btances,  we  may  employ  gargles  of  alum  and  other  astringents  wb^ther  ttf^ 
table  or  mineral^  stimuktini^  inhalations,  electricity  or  gftlTuntsm^  exlennl 
irritation  by  means  of  sinapisms,  blisters,  croton  oil,  or  a  j^eton,  and  etrydmii 
applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  taken  internally.  Inhalation  of  the  vifiowi 
of  benzoin  has  been  found  effectual.  Br.  P&nc^ast,  of  Philadelphiai  \m 
related  two  cases  in  which  the  voice  was  restored  by  inhalation  of  eh1oria«. 
( Tram,  of  Am.  Med.  Am^ciation^  iii.  136.)  The  vapour  of  ether  with  babao 
of  Tolu  has  been  recommended.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  Itaa  iMeo  applied 
directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx,  with  succesB  in  several  tmatm^ 
by  M.  Trousseau;  but  the  operation  recjuires  dexterity,  and  should  b#  tmi 
only  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  after  a  fruitless  employment  of  other  remediei. 

4.  Laryngeal  and  Tracheal  Pains, — Neund^jla  of  (]%e  Larpm 
and  Tnidtca, — Severe  pain  sometimes  attacks  these  parts,  without  any  i 
deuce  whatever  of  inflammation.  It  is  felt  along  the  anterior  part  of  I 
throat,  and  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  urn.  Like  other 
neuralgia,  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms^  or  may  be  continuous  for  %  < 
ble  time,  and  varies  greatly  in  degree.  It  may  or  may  not  be  i 
wilh  epasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  most  frequent  caut^e  of  it  is  j 
rheumatie  or  gouty  irritation,  in  constitutions  of  a  nervous  character* 
arise  also  from  other  causes  of  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  general  debility^  or  i 
tafion  existing  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  0iippl| 
the  parts.  In  persons  predisposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  Fomettmea  ej 
by  breathing  cold  air.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  for  neuralj^ia  geo^ 
rully.  Those  especially  appHeuhle  in  this  case  would  be  the  inhalation  nf 
warm  aqueous  vapour,  either  unmixed  or  impregnated  with  the  vapoart  of 
narcotic  and  anodyne  substances,  such  as  optum,  camphor^  and  caniuin ;  tbt 
smoking  of  tobaoco  or  stramonium;  and  the  application  of  a  blister  over  tb« 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  sprinkling  of  morphia  upon  the  blistered 
When  apt  to  he  induced  by  cold  air,  it  may  probably  be  best  prev 
the  habitual  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath,  or  the  frequent  application 
water  to  the  neck  and  breast.  An  attack  may  sometinjea  be  avertfd  \ 
holding  a  eilk  handkerchief  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  upon  entering 
open  air. 
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nOOFINGCOUGn,  or  PEKTUSStS, 

Syru — Chiu^cough. — CouTulfiive  Cough  of  Cbildrcn. — Tossii  oomvuidra, 

atraagulADa,  &c. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  frequent  paroxy^ims  i 
ing,  in  which  the  expiration  is  broken  into  numerous  short,  rapid,  , 
modic  movements,  and  the  inspirofiou  is  long,  and  frequently  sonortmn.  It 
most  frequently  affects  young  children.  Medical  writers  usually  divule  it 
into  three  stages ;  1.  the  catarrhal  or  forming  stage,  2.  the  spasmudte  sli^ 
or  that  of  progress  and  maturity,  and  3.  the  declining  stage.  The  limiUfll 
these  several  stages  are  not  always  well  defined,  nor  do  they  all  exial  in  I 
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instance  of  the  disease.  Something  like  them,  however,  is  very  generally 
observable;  and  the  division  enables  the  symptoms  to  be  more  conveniently 
grouped  in  description,  than  they  could  be  without  this  or  some  similar 
arrangement. 

Symptoms^  Courfie,  dhc. — The  disease  generally  begins,  like  a  common  cold, 
with  coryza,  red  and  watery  eyes,  sneezing,  irritation  of  throat,  a  dry  cough, 
and  sometimes  febrile  symptoms;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it, 
with  certainty,  at  this  period,  from  catarrh.  The  cough,  however,  has  usually 
more  of  a  paroxysmal  character ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  prevalent  at  the  time,  is  sufficient  to  fix  suspicion 
upon  the  case,  and  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  This  stage  continues, 
in  most  cases,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  before  decided  spasmodic  symptoms  up- 
pear.  Sometimes,  however,  its  dui^tion  is  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer. 
instances,  indeed,  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear  at  the  outset ;  and  it  is  occasionally  observed,  during  the 
prevalence  of  hooping-cough,  that  catarrhal  affections  run  a  corresponding 
course,  as  if  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  though  destitute  of  the  peculiar 
spasmodic  phenomena. 

But,  in  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cough  begms  to 
change,  gradually  assuming  the  proper  character  of  pertussis;  and  the  disease 
passes  into  the  second  stage.  This,  when  fully  formed,  presents  the  follow- 
ing symptoms.  At  irregular  intervals  through  the  day  and  night,  the  child 
is  seised  with  an  irresistible  disposition  to  cough.  But  the  sound,  instead 
of  occupying  continuously  the  whole  time  of  expiration,  as  in  ordinary  com- 
plaints of  the  chest,  is  broken  into  a  number  of  short  coughs,  which  succeed 
each  other  with  an  almost  convulsive  force  and  rapidity ;  and  the  inspiration 
that  immediately  follows  is  long,  difficult,  and  often  attended  with  a  shrill  or 
whooping  sound,  which  has  given  its  common  name  to  the  complaint.  This 
saccession  of  spasmodic  cough  and  shrill  inspiration  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  thus  constituting  a  paroxysm,  which  lasts  variously  from  thirty  seconds 
to  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  flushed, 
swollen,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  temples 
distended,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  much  dis- 
tress. The  child,  if  lyings  starts  up  into  the  sitting  posture,  and,  if  standing, 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support.  In  violent  cases,  the 
blood  sometimes  escapes  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  ears,  or  is  extravasated 
into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  the  urine  and  feces  are  discharged 
involuntarily.  The  paroxysm  usually  terminates  with  the  expectoration  of 
transparent  mucus,  and  not  unfrequently  in  vomiting,  which  appears  to  relax 
the  spasm,  and  thus  proves  serviceable  in  the  complaint.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, no  discharge  takes  place  from  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  the  paroxysm 
ceases  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  For  a  short  time  after  it  is  over, 
the  child  appears  feeble  and  perhaps  trembling,  with  hurried  pulse  and 
breathing;  but  he  soon  recovers  from  these  symptoms,  and  seems  as  if  no- 
thing hwl  happened,  resuming  his  play  or  occupations  with  his  ordinary 
cheerfulness,  and  often  showing  an  eager  desire  for  food,  especially  after 
vomiting.  If  asleep  when  seized  with  a  cough|  he  lies  down  when  it  is 
passed,  and  is  soon  asleep  again. 

The  successive  broken  coughs,  so  characteristic  of  the  disease,  are  obviously 
the  result  of  short  and  quick  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  expiration.  This 
symptom  not  unfrequently  occurs  long  before  the  whooping  sound,  which,  in 
some  few  instances,  is  very  seldom  or  never  heard  throughout  the  complaint. 
The  sonorous  inspiration,  or  whooping,  is  owing  to  the  difficult  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  contracted  and  rigid  chink  of  the  glottiS|  as  happens  also 
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in  croup,  and  the  crowing  diiwase  of  cliildren.  Tbe  expectorfttion  is  prol/aWj. 
produced,  not  bj  iDflsimmation  of  tlie  bronchial  mucous  merabraoe,  but  m 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  Iuh'TS,  which  induces  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  and  consequent  incrca&ed  secretion,  exactly  in  the  same  maiH' 
ner  as  prolonged  fits  of  laughter,  Tbe  vomiting  arises  from  the  disturbed' 
movements  of  the  fauces,  and  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  for  &  soluliom, 
of  the  pnrosysm.  There  is  no  previous  or  subi^equent  sickneea  of  tbe  stomack 

Tbe  paroxysms  recur  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  without  apparent 
gometimes  from  slight  <^auses,  such  as  expasure  to  cold  air,  eudden  or 
movi^ments,  crying,  attempts  at  swallowing,  tits  of  pus&ion,  irritating  i: 
tions,  and  even  the  si«^ht  of  others  labouring  under  uu  attack*     The 
of  their  recurrence  is  very  differeiit  in  different  cases.     In  some,  there  is  ool 
an  interval  of  a  few  mimitcs  between  tbem^  in  others,  they  occur  not  oftei 
than  eight  or  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  there  is  every  interTenii  _ 
degree  of  frequency.     Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  point,  whether  thcjj 
occur  oftener  during  the  day  or  night;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  th4lj 
there  is  no  gre.it  difference  in  this  respect,     Tlie  patient  is  often  sensible, 
some  time  previously  to  the  seizure,  that  it  is  about  to  take  plac-e,    A  iickliit|^ 
sensation  in  tbo  lurynx  and  upper  purt  of  the  trachea,  pains  in  the  brt 
and  increased  frequency  of  tbe  pulse  and  respiratit»D,  often  precede  the 
oxysm;  and  the  child  appears  to  dread  its  approach^  and  to  repress  the 
position  to  cough  as  long  aA  possible. 

The  paroxisms  increa?!0  in  frequency  and  violence  until  the  «^         '  '   Ms 
its  hcigbt,  which  is  usually  in  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  cotm  at  of' 

the  attack,  tbough  tbe  time  may  be  considerably  sborter  or  longtir.  The 
ease  then  appears  to  remain  stationary  for  about  two  or  three  wet*k&, 
which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  the  third  stage  commences.  The 
coughiog  now  gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  more  t 
being  attended  with  tbe  expectoration  of  opaque  whitinh  or  yellowish 
and  losing  much  of  the  spasnn3dic  or  convulsive  character.  At  Icngtli 
brol^en  expiration  and  the  whooping  sound  cease  entirely;  and  the  f>«Cieot 
either  well,  or  affected  with  a  slight  ordinary  cough,  which  in  its  turn  ca 
But  not  unfrequently  the  termination  is  much  less  regular.  Sometimeai 
syniptoniP,  after  having  ceased,  reappear  for  a  time.  Frequently,  after 
ration  to  health,  if  the  patient  acquires  a  cough  from  any  caa»e»  it  is  opt 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  pertussis.  OccasionaUy  th« 
ease  seems  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  is  indefinitely  protracted.  Ito  dl 
tion  is  quite  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  has  disappeared  in  a  nionili  or 
weeks,  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  asserted  to  have  run  on  for  two  years,  U 
wili  probably  be  no  great  deviation  from  tbe  truth,  to  state  that,  iu  iti  oidi^ 
nary  course,  the  disea^  occupies  about  three  months;  six  weeks  being  ik> 
lowed  for  its  formation  and  progress,  two  or  three  for  its  higb^t  eleratM 
and  three  or  four  for  its  decline. 

As  above  dcj^cribed,  hooping-cough  is  in  its  simple  aneomplieatad 
Except  the  catarrhal  symptoms  at  the  commencement,  it  does  Qot  norfiMliilty 
show  any  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The  patient  runs  about,  dim 
with  a  good  appetite,  and,  except  during  the  paroxysm,  sufltirs  liftk.  TlMVt 
is  no  fever,  or  only  an  occasional  slight  accession,  dependent  j^rubably  on  aoat 
temporary  irritation  of  the  bronchial  or  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Aw* 
cultatiou  may  sometimes  detect  tbe  dry  or  mucous  rales;  but  very  oft€Q^  •# 
asserted  by  Bluelie  from  personal  observation,  it  discovers  no  morbid  sovidi 
whatever  in  tbe  cbest.  (/>iH  de  Mid,^  ix.  27.)  It  is  a  curiotui  fm^  All, 
during  the  paroxysm,  tbe  respiratory  murmur  cannot  be  hear*!.  Tbft  ur4oi* 
not  enter  the  air-cells,  either  in  conee^uence  of  the  deficient  quaotity  Uiilil 
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allowed  to  pass  the  glottis,  or,  what  is  very  probable,  from  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  small  tubes.  Immediately  after  the  paroxysm,  the  ordinary  sound  of 
respiration  is  heard  distinctly. 

The  force  of  the  disease  varies  much  even  in  its  simple  form.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  determined,  after  recovery, 
whether  the  child  has  had  hooping-cough  or  not.^  In  others  again  it  is  very 
severe,  with  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms,  which  seem  to  threaten  suffoca- 
tion. By  the  pressure  upon  the  brain,  fatal  convulsions  are  sometimes 
brought  on ;  and  death  may  also  take  place  from  asphyxia  during  the  parox^ 
ysm.  A  case  of  death  is  recorded  from  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  medias- 
tinum,  conse(]uent  upon  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  (Londtm  Lancet^ 
Aug.  1849.)  In  protracted  cases,  great  emaciation  and  debility  sometimes 
ensue,  and  the  patient  tnay  die  of  exhaustion.  But  these  results  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  The  simple  form  of  the  disease  almost  always  terminates 
favourably.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  complications;  whict  are  very  often 
dangerous,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

Of  these  complications  the  most  frequent  are  probably  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. When  the  child  becomes  steadily  febrile,  one  of  these  affections  may 
be  suspected.-  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  pertussis  to 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance,  and  to  reappear  upon  their  decline. 
A  certain  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  stage, 
and  for  some  time  even  after  the  spasmodic  symptoms  have  appeared.  But 
this  is  not  often  serious.  That  from  which  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disea.se.  It  may  affect  the  larger  tubes 
exclusively,  or  may  penetrate  into  their  minute  ramifications.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  in  bronchitis  from  other  causes.  Pneu- 
monia very  seldom  occurs  early  in  the  complaint.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  have  not  observed  it  in  children  who  have  perished  before  the  twenty- 
seventh  day.  {Malad.  des  Enfantu^  ii.  216.)  It  is  usually  lobular,  though 
it  occasionally  also  affects  large  portions  of  the  lung  continuously. 

Convulsions  are  another  frequent  complication  of  hooping-cough.  They 
are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  period  of  dentition.  They  may  be  owing 
simply  to  an  excessively  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  induced 
by  the  two  affections  jointly.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  necessarily  very  dan- 
gerous. A  more  serious  form  of  them  is  that  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
congestion  or  effusion  within  the  cranium,  indicated  by  a  rolling  of  the  head, 
contracted  or  dilated  pupil,  squinting,  paralysis  of  some  portion  of  the  body, 
and  comatose  symptoms.  Occasionally  they  are  the  mere  expression  of  a 
hydrocephalic  condition  of  the  brain ;  in  which  case  they  are  almost  neces- 
sarily fatal.     (See  Tulicrcnhms  Mtmingitis  and  Hydrocephalus.^ 

Croup  sometimes  complicates  pertussis,  and,  if  of  the  peeudo-membranous 
character,  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

Still  another  complication  is  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  indicated  by  fever  of  the  remittent  character,  furred  tongue,  tenderness 
and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  hepatic  secretion 
is  not  unfrequently  deranged. 

When  any  predisposition  to  tubercles  exists,  these  are  very  apt  to  be  deve- 
loped. Dropsical  effusion  sometimes  attends  pertussis.  Various  other  dis- 
eases have  been  enumehited  as  occasional  accompanimente^  but  their  presence 
is  in  general  merely  accidental. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  complications  of  pertussis,  it  must  be  re<- 
garded  as  a  disease  calculated  to  excite  solicitude,  and  a  careful  watchfulness. 
Great  numbers  die  of  it  in  every  epidemic  It  is  most  fatal  in  children  under 
two  years,  probably  because  then  combined  with  dentitioQ.    By  comparing 
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resultB  stilted  by  Br.  Condie,  it  appears  that  the  average  deaths  from  bcKipiiif- 
coof^b,  in  our  Atkntic  citica,  arc  about  one  in  seventy  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  from  all  diseases;  while  in  various  countries  of  Northern  Europe 
mentioned,  it  is  nearly  one  in  thirty4bur.     (Diseases  of  Chtklrcn,  p.  325.) 

Amitomkal  Characters. — -After  death,  in  nneomplicat^d  cases,  no  other 
morbid  appearance  is  observed  than  s^ome  si^ns  of  conj^cstion  of  the  brain,  aod 
a  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchia.  But,  as  death  very  rarely  occurs  in  such 
cases,  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  of  ascertuiuiug  their  anatotuicjil  ehari^ 
tera.  It  is  scarcely  neeeggary  to  say  that  the  soveml  additional  a0ectioiis  of 
which  patient*  may  die  leave  their  f>eeoliar  marks  behind  them,  which 
enumerated  under  the  proper  heads.  One  organic  legion  it  is  proper  to 
here,  as  a  common  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  fatal  cases. 
lesion  alluded  to  is  a  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  has  been 
by  some  to  pressure  from  violent  coughing  j  but  the  explnnation  hardly  i 
probable,  when  we  consider  that  the  chief  force  exerted  is  in  expiration. 
is,  I  think,  more  justly  attributed  by  Guersent  and  others  to  an  increased  na- 
tritiou  under  the  stimulus  of  irritation. 

Otu^e^, — Odc  of  ibe  most  common  causes  of  pertussis  iscsertainlj  eplikoit  I 
influence.  But  this  is  not  so  swooping  in  its  range,  nor  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
p-css  as  the  cause  of  influenza.  Epidemic  hooping-cough  is  inoro  crirntno 
somewhat  partial  in  its  prevalence,  like  meaelea  and  scarlatina,  i» 
certain  districts  gr  cities,  or  even  parU  only  of  these,  to  the  cxcln 
parts.  Sometimes  tbe  disease  attends  an  epidemic  of  raeaslee,  and  is  < 
ally  associated  wirh  the  influenza  in  certain  localities.  It  is  altogether  tr 
lar  in  the  periods  of  its  recurrence*  Its  fatality  is  said  to  be  much  greateno 
some  epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  season,  though  pefl^  | 
htips  more  frequent  lu  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  disease  is  mora 
favourable  in  spring  than  in  autumn^  because  its  latter  stages^  in  which  thore 
is  groatCsHt  danger  of  pectoral  inflammation,  are  brought  into  the  summer  ia- 
Btead  of  the  winter.  Occasionally  the  complaint  is  sporadic.  Different  i»ptn' 
have  been  entertained  of  its  contagious  nature;  but  the  grt*at  uiajarii 
writers  are  united  in  believing  that  it  is  propagated  from  individual  to 
vidual;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  author  possible  to  resist  the  wcngl 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  probably  moat  contAgioua  at  the 
of  its  highest  dev elopement. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  person.  ExMp^ 
tions  occasionally  happen  to  this  rule,  as  in  all  other  contagious  disoaaea.  It 
is  confined  to  no  age,  sex,  or  coudition  of  life.  Persons  advan<L*^  in  \ih  are 
soraetiraes  attacked,  and  Dr.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child  vil 
born  with  it.  For  a  very  obvious  reason,  however,  it  is  confined  cHkJj  ta 
early  childhood.  Being  fref|ucatly  prevalent  and  highly  contagions,  it  attado 
most  persons  early  in  life;  and  adu!ts  e.scapc  because  they  havo  once  had  tht 
disease.  It  is  said  to  affect  infants  less  frequently  before  than  after  the  com* 
ni€Dcement  of  dentition.  But  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  fact^  that,  opoo 
the  whole^  very  young  infants  are  less  exposed  to  the  cause? 

Knture. — ^^\*ry  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  is  to  the  naturt  oC 
hooping-cough.  iSome  consider  it  as  essentially  a  variety  of  bronchitis;  UA 
this  opinion  is  not  tenable  j  because  the  best  evidence  exists,  b<itU  fi-om  Uli  ' 
physical  signs  during  life  and  examination  after  death/ that  the  brooclua  i 
often  wholly  free  from  inflammation.  Others  again  ascribe  the 
to  cerebral  disorder,  considering  this  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  i 
But  this  opinion  wants  the  support  of  facts.  No  proof  whatever  is 
by  the  symptoms  that  the  brain  is  chiefly  disordered.  It  seems  to  the  aittbir 
very  clear  that  the  complaint  is  not  wholly  and  excluaiTdj^i 
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tory  or  nervous.  The  cause  appears  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air-passages  directly ;  for  this  is  often  the  first  observable  effect; 
and,  when  not  sufficient  immediately  to  induce  inflammation,  it  strongly  pre- 
disposes to  that  condition,  as  proved  by  the  frequency  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia in  the  latter  stages.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  cause 
gives  rise  immediately  to  nervous  disorder  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  for 
this  not  unfrequently  exists  without  any  inflammation  whatever  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  is  the  first  effect  produced.  Usu- 
ally the  catarrhal  and  spasmodic,  in  other  words  the  inflammatory  and  the 
nervous  effects,  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  conjointly ;  but 
the  cause  may  operate  exclusively  in  either  of  these  directions;  for  cases  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  peculiar  spasmodic  phenomena  are  quite  uncompli- 
cated, while  others  have  been  observed,  in  all  probability  ascribable  to  the 
same  epidemic  cause,  which  have  been  catarrhal  throughout.  Some  have 
ascribed  the  complaint  to  inflammation  of  the  pneamogastrio  nerve,  and  have 
even  found  that  nerve  inflamed  after  death;  but  other  close  observers  have 
searched  in  vain  for  this  condition  of  things,  through  a  long  aeries  of  dis- 
sections. 

Treatment, — ^In  simple  cases  of  hooping-cough,  without  violent  symptoms, 
little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
disease  runs  its  course  to  a  favourable  termination,  with  very  little,  if  any, 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  its  severer  forms,  however,  treat- 
ment is  often  highly  useful  in  alleviating  the  symptoms,  and,  in  complicated 
cases,  is  frequently  indispensable  to  safety. 

In  the  early  stage,  if  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  moderate,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  mild  cathartic,  as  castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, aud  afterwards  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimonial  wine,  at  short 
intervals.  But,  should  fever  be  present,  with  signs  of  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel ;  three 
or  four  grains,  for  example,  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  to  be  followed 
by  castor  oil,  if  it  should  not  operate  freely.  This  cathartic  may  be  repeated 
in  a  few  days,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  abate.  When  the  bronchitis  is 
very  decided,  with  some  pain  in  coughing,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the 
sonorous  or  sibilant  rale  under  auscultation,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  or  locally  from  the  breast  by  leeches,  or  from  both,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  But  the  practitioner 
should  always  remember,  while  depleting  in  this  disease,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  cannot  check  its  course,  and  that  sutficient  strength  should  be  preserved 
to  bear  the  patient  through.  He  will,  therefore,  take  less  blood  than  in  cases 
of  original  inflammation  having  the  same  seat,  and  the  same  grade. 

When  the  spasmodic  symptoms  appear,  different  remedies  are  required. 
They  may  be  either  such  as  by  stimulating  the  nervous  system  tend  to  equalize 
its  actions,  and  thus  obviate  the  irregular  distribution  of  influence  which  causes 
spasm,  or  such  as  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  render 
them  less  susceptible  to  the  exciting  or  irritating  cause.  Henoe,  the  nervous 
stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  narcotics,  have  been  found  useful.  The 
former  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  preferable,  as  less  likely  to  promote  any 
pre-existing  disposition  to  cerebral  disease;  but  the  two  may  often  be  happily 
conjoined.  The  use  of  these  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  commenced 
with,  until  any  existing  fever  or  bronchial  inflammation  shall  have  been  re- 
moved. When  these  symptoms  linger  in  connexion  with  the  spasmodic,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  precede  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotics  by  occasional 
emetic  doses  of  ijyecacuanJux^  in  violent  cases  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
smaller  doses  every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  interval,  so  as  to  sustain  a  very 
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jvligbt  dei^roe  of  nausea.    Should  the  bronchitis  be  conftideniblc,  and  efpeciallj 
if  croup  phould  coexist,  or  be  tbrcafenedj  tartar  evictic  may  be  preferred  ta 
ipecacuanha,  in  reffrenee  both  to  its  emetic  and  nauseant  action,      IjiMio, 
too,  miij  be  employed  in  the  Ifttter  cn!«e  with  groat  propriety.     T' 
(NwBissus  pseud o*iiarci>*sn^),  which  has  boon  recommended  in  ho 
probably  acts  in  the  game  way.     Emetic  medicines  are  nseful  by  'U*i 

Hpasm,  depressing  general  arterial  excitement,  and  promoting  e:  'tn. 

They  may  be  aided  by  the  frt^ijuent  use  of  hot pniilnvin  or  the  mm>  ' 

When  fever  has  disappeared,  and  the  proper  priroxysmsof  hoopio^-cni' 
remain,  recourse  may  be  had  i^  the  nutispitsmnilics;  and,  if  there  be  avi 
upon  the  point,  the  use  of  these  may  be  combined  with  that  of  lih 
medicines. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  nervous  Btimnlants  that  I  have  employed  i«  amth 
fistuhi.  It  should  be  given  in  emtilfiion,  in  tlic  dose  of  one  or  two  gnins  toi 
child  two  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  d.ay,  or,  in  eevore  cu% 
as  often  as  every  two  or  three  hours,  Thoufrli  disagreeable  at  first,  it  eKMn 
ceases  to  be  so;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  little  patient  nnsiotts 
for  the  repetition  of  his  dose.  It  hns  been  recommended  also  by  injection, 
and,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  an  application  to  the  spine;  but  these  modes 
of  administration  are  unnecessary,  when  it  is  supported  well  by  the  stomach. 
Qarlk  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  assafctida,  when  this  is  not  at  hiin), 
or  may  from  any  cause  be  foi  bidden.  Strtnuj  rofffc  is  said  U\  have  provcci 
very  serviceable.  Other  antispasmodics^  which  have  had  more  nr  less*  rrpo- 
tatiou  in  the  complaint,  are  mu»k^  art  [final  mtatkf  cantor  ^  valerian,  eamfJiorf 
ammonia  J  oil  of  amlter^  Dipprfji  animal  oi7,  and  trfrhinral. 

Of  the  narcotics,  Miarlonita  hais  the  hi«.diest  reputation.  It  appears  tn- 
deed,  from  much  highly  re-^petstabh*  ttrstiiuhiiy,  both  of  European  atid  Aia^ 
rican  practitioners,  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  diseMi. 
Little  good,  however,  can  be  expected  from  it  until  it  has  given  some  obviooi 
sign  of  its  action,  i^s  dryness  of  the  fauces,  vertigo,  or  dimness  of  vision ;  and 
it  should  therefore  be  pushed  to  this  p<iitif>  Dr.  Samuel  JackiKHi,  1»(e  of 
Northumberland » in  Pennsylvania,  now  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of  thftfiril 
phy.siciHns  to  employ  the  remedy  in  this  country,  uud  has  found  it  vcfT  Wio- 
(?e8sful,  insists  upon  the  neces-^ity  cd'  pvln^  it  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Tbe 
dose  for  a  child  two  years  oli  is  from  tht*  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  n  grmiii  ad 
the  extract,  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  be^iu  witli.  and  gr;i  '  '  i^nrnt^ 

if  necessary,  until  it  produces  its  peculiar  eirceta.     The  uul.  ud 

Clonal  great  strength  of  the  extract  render  it  advlsjiblc  to  bt^gin  with  m 
?*niall  doBO.  The  same  effects  may  be  obtain^Ml  from  the  externalj,  a-*  frma  llw 
internal  use  of  the  medicine.  Tbo  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  it  ia 
in  the  form  of  a  plaster  between  the  shoulders.  I  have  seen  a  piusuir  of  tliti 
kind  act  like  a  charm  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  pertussis;  but  ftlanKi^ 
convulsions  came  on ;  and,  though  these  ult.imat4?ly  yielded^  ami  tUc  pattoil 
recovered,  I  have  since  been  very  cautious  in  the  emplo)?meot  of  the  rctivttlt. 
The  connexion^  however^  in  this  ca^e,  may  have  been  merely  a^ecifieiitftl,^ 
Various  other  narcotics  have  been  employc<]  in  hooping-cough,  Amcmg  ibtoi 
are  opium,  hj/onn/amnM,  cofn'um^exiracf  of  L^trfut^a  mrona  or  hrhtcarimm^wwk 
duk'amara.  Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  roost  efficient  in  allaying  coti|^b;  boi 
ia  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  apt  to  oheck  mucous  secrctioo,  and 

*  Soc  »  paper  by  Pr»  Hiram  Corson*  of  Montgomery  Co.,  T'^-    - '-   -' 
Ebis  rumedj  is  ftStierknl  to  bo  extremely  ot&c»ciuuj(  in  fihorten 
merous  ciisea  arw  adduced  in  pninf  of  the  fact.  (Am,  Joum.  >  -.  ,.,  .....  ... . 

m.) 
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quently  to  prevent  expectoration.  Still,  it  may  be  occasionally  used  with 
advantage  in  connexion  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar-emetic,  and  other  expecto- 
rants. It  has  been  recommended,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia, 
as  an  endermic  application  to  the  throat.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  very 
highly  praised.  It  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  in 
the  disi*:ise;  but  its  strength  is  so  uncertain,  and  it  is  so  dangerous  in  over- 
doses, that  it  is  scarcely  an  advisable  remedy,  especially  when  wo  have  so  many 
others  much  safer,  and  not  less  effectual.  Cherry-laurel  water,  the  properties 
of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  been  used  in  Europe, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  by  inhalation. 

The  tonics,  which  often  prove  efficient  remedies  in  the  purely  nervous  af- 
fections, have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this,  especially  at 
a  somewhat  advanced  period,  when  the  system  has  begun  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  mineral  tonics  have  usually  been  pre- 
ferred. Of  these,  oxide  of  itnc,  in  the  dose,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  suUarhori' 
ate  of  irfAi  in  the  ((uantity  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  l^urs, 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  in  that  of  one  fifth  of  a  grain  daily,  have  been  especially 
commended.  Nitric  acid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnoldi,  is  affirmed  by  Dr. 
6.  D.  Gibbs,  in  his  treatise  on  hooping-cough,  to  "shorten  the  disease  almost 
as  effectually  as  quiuia  docs  intermittent  fever."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  July,  1854,  p.  118.)  Among  the  substances  which  have  enjoyed 
more  or  less  reputation,  sulphate  of  guinia  has  also  been  considerably  em- 
ployed, and  probably  quite  as  effectually  as  the  mineral  tonics. 

We  should  perhaps  be  no  great  losers,  were  we  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  two  stages  of  hooping-cough,  to  the  remedies  already 
enumerated.  The  practitioner  will  select  from  among  them  those  which  ho 
may  deem  most  efficient,  and  variously  combine  them  to  answer  ditrerent  in- 
dications. Thus,  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  catarrhal  symptoms  linger, 
the  emetics  may  be  combined  with  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotics;  in  the 
latter  stages,  when  debility  has  supervened,  tonics  may  take  the  place  of 
emetics ;  and  in  all  stages,  should  the  bowels  be  confined,  and  the  medicines 
employed  to  meet  other  indications  not  have  the  effect  of  opening  them,  lax^ 
ativeJt  should  be  added  to  the  other  remedies.  On  the  whole,  of  the  emetics 
I  should  prefer  ipecacuanha,  of  the  antispasmodics  assafetida,  of  the  narcotics 
hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  opifhu,  of  the  tonics  sulphate  of  quinia,  nitric 
acid,  or  one  of  the  chalybeates,  and  of  the  laxatives,  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or 
magnesia.  In  connexion  with  this  coarse  of  medicines,  occasional  recourse 
may  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  antacidSf  when  the  stomach  or  bowels  are 
disordered;  and  hence  the  preference  given  to  magnesia  as  a  laxative.  But, 
when  laxatives  are  not  required,  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonatcs  of  soda  and 
of  potassa  should  be  used.  These  have  had  much  reputation  in  hooping-cough 
independently  of  their  antacid  properties,  and  have  been  considerably  used 
in  liquid  mixtures  with  cochineal.  If  to  the  above  measures  we  add  the  use 
of  the  warmrhathj  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours  at  a  time,  in 
bad  spasmodic  cases,  when  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  distressing, 
we  shall  have  completed  the  round  of  desirable  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  others  which  have  been  strongly 
commcnde^ ;  as  some  of  them  may  undoubtedly  be  occasionally  useful,  and 
the  practitioner  may  know  where  to  resort,  when  he  has  ineffectually  ex- 
hausted the  usual  remedies.  Among  those  of  mineral  origin  may  be  men- 
tioned, solution  of  arseiiile  of  potassa,  iodide  of  jtotassium,  acetate  and  sub- 
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acetate  of  Uad^  alumy*  $n1phur^  aod  mlphurei  of  potamum  ;  uaong  the 
vegetable,  tannic  act'dy  the  midefoe  of  the  oak,  in  the  doee  of  ten  or  twelv» 
groinH  to  a  child»  and  nux  vomica  ;  and  of  the  animal,  {inrtm^f  of  canihnritUs, 
Local  irritation  by  blisters,  tartar  t'liietic,  k<i.f  bus  had  etrt^nuous  adfocntct, 
though  in  gctienii  it  is  in  little  favour,  unless  m  cases  of  obviooa  inflatDiUp- 
tion,  whether  pectoral,  encephalic,  or  abdominal.  Pustalation  by  t&rtir 
eraetiP  ia  hazardous,  and  a  citfie  of  death  from  this  cause»  consequent  upoa 
sloughing  and  ulceration,  is  recorded,  {Dirt,  dr  Mhl.^  ix*  41.)  Jnhalaittmt 
Lave  alrio  been  resorted  to,  and  promise  some  temporary  benefit.  Tbe  wb- 
etauees  used  in  this  way,  among  others,  have  been  cherrt^'lanret  wcUer^  aildii 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fluid rachm  to  the  warm  water  employed,  cumpboTy  tmf^ 
benzoin,  galbanum,  uitroii.*^  acid  vapours,  &c.  Etber  and  chloroform  hate 
recently  been  recommended,  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  used  witb 
great  advautiige ;  but  it  rcfjuirea  much  caution,  and,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
occasiniml  fatal  results  of  its  inhalation,  ehould  not  be  resorted  to  unless  to 
save  lifci  which  can  seldom  be  necessiiry  in  this  complaint.  Dr.  E.  WatMiliy 
of  Glujigow,  recommends  the  application  of  a  strong'  solution  of  nitrate  at 
silver  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  as  in  caj^es  of  chronic  larjmgitis  ;  havio^ 
cured  the  complaint,  in  several  instaacep,  by  tbis  remedy.  {EtL  Mtnxth,  Jourtu 
and  IlHroHp.^  Dec.  1S41),  p.  120(J.)  Vavrination  appears  to  biive  exefciii<l 
a  decided  influence  in  modifying  or  arresting  the  diseesef  and  tuay  tberefbfV 
be  reniorted  to,  in  eases  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  undergone  this  priiiffaWi  ^ 
Dr,  K.  h.  Madison,  t»f  Petersburg,  Va.,  believing  the  disease  to  originate  ill 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  near  tbe  orifices  of  the  pneumogafftrie  and  phie- 
nic  nerves,  treats  the  disease  with  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
flndd  this  remedy  to  prove  speedily  and  permanently  effectual.  In  motsi  caiseS| 
a  single  application  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  {N.  J.  A!td.  Reporter^  f .  12V 
from  tbe   Wtjitem  Lancet*) 

In  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease,  the  same  remedies  may  be  ei]ip1o|«i 
as  previously,  in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  as  the  peculiar  f^yiBpHNBi 
decline.  Should  a  troublesome  cough  remain  in  this  stage,  it  may  be  Irestii 
with  the  stimulant  expectorants,  combined  with  opium  or  hyiDecyaoiiiBi  li  1ft 
chronic  bronchitis.  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  the  tuoder»ie  me  if 
tonics.  But  what  is  chiefly  required  is  care  to  avoid  causes  of  inflasiu 
attneks,  to  which  the  child  is  now  very  liable. 

Bhould  cnnvulsions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  complainty  without 
heat  of  head,  or  other  signs  of  dangerous  crt-ebral  disease,  as8»fctida  shaoU 
be  given  by  injection,  garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  feet,  frictions  with  garlic 
and  brandy  made  alon|»  the  npiue,  and  the  body  immersed,  if  ueceedary^  is  a 
warm  bath.  Hbould  they  bo  simply  threatened,  tbe  same  use  may  bcs  mt^ 
of  garlic,  while  assafetida  or  Hofl^mann's  anodyne,  with  or  without  a  kttit 
laudanum  or  paregoric  elirir,  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  If  the  conYalsiMi 
are  connected  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  it  will  be  oeoeseafy  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  bead,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  t^ 
neck,  and  stimulating  applications  to  the  feet  In  each  cases,  naroottce  Moal 
be  avoided.  A  bolder  practice  would  be  indicated,  should  the  gypptwei 
threaten  an  attack  of  meningitis.  (8ee  Mrniiujitii.)  Severe  broDoliitii  er 
pneumuuia  mu^^t  be  encountered  by  tho  remedies  demanded  by  tliese  sflSwlleOf 
occurring  originally  \  except  that  bleeding  should  be  less  freely  smplojid. 

*  Drs.  J.  F.  Meigs  and  D.  F.  Coitdie,  in  tbelr  re8p««llTe  works  on  Ui«  dJeaai—  «fj 
children,  upcak  very  decidedly  of  the  eflicjicj  of  »luin.     Dr.  Meig^  hatf  found  * 
loore  efficaetDua  in  mcKternting  the  Tiplvncci  of  the  disease  thaa  lui^  other  tetania  I 
Jitf  has  used.   {Xol€  to  the/uurth  tditioTk.) 
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The  most  efficient  remedy,  under  these  circamstaDces,  next  to  a  due  amount 
of  depletion,  is  calomel  given  in  purgative  doses,  daily,  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of  fever 
connected  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  primes  vise,  leeches  to  the 
abdomen,  emollient  cataplasms,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  baths,  demul- 
cent drinks,  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  small 
doses  of  calomel,  are  suitable  remedies. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  there  are  various  points  of  regimen  and  man- 
agement which  require  attention,  independently  of  the  use  of  medicines.  One 
important  rule  is,  that,  when  very  young,  the  patient  should  be  sedulously 
watched ;  as  there  might  be  danger  of  strangulation  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
infant,  as  soon  as  the  cough  begins,  should  be  raised  to  the  upright  position ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  the  nurse  should  remove  by-  her  finger  the 
mucus  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  fauces.  The  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
may  sometimes  be  abated  by  inducing  the  child  to  drink  a  little  cold  water, 
or  some  cool  demulcent  beverage ;  and,  when  suflbcation  is^threatencd  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasm,  this  may  often  be  relaxed  by  dashing  a  little  cold  water 
into  the  face,  or,  according  to  Williams,  by  blowing  into  the  ear.  The  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  corrected 
by  appropriate  means.  During  dentition,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  If  swollen,  they  should  be  kneed  freely ;  and,  if  they  still  remain 
inflamed  and  painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  near  the  angle  of  the  jaws, 
and  blisters  behind  the  ears.  The  diet  should  vary  with  the  stage  and  thd' 
degree  of  excitement.  It  should  consist,  in  the  early  stage,  chiefl^of  veg^ 
table  substances  with  or  withodt  milk ;  at  a  more  advanced^^K  of  the 
same  mut^ials  with  milk  freely,  and  a  little  of  the  lightesj^JHPJjfK  ttieat,  aa 
the  boiled  breast  of  fowl,  soft  boiled  egg,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  ^^,  jrhea,  tKB^' 
patient  is  debilitated,  of  the  most  nutritious  food.  Whatever  is  tsXiAaJ^^ 
be  of  easy  digestion.  Should  inflammation  at  anytime  supervene,' tm  tftet 
should  be  strictly  vegetable.  The  child  should  always  be  clothed  with  flan- 
nel next  the  skin.  In  the  catarrhal  stage,  ho  should  be  confined  to  a  uniform 
temperature ;  but,  when  the  disease  has  become  purely  spasmodic,  frequent 
exposure  to  fresh  dry  air,  even  in  winter,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  often 
highly  useful.  Damp  should  always  be  avoided.  In  protracted  cases,  or 
those  with  a  tedious  convalescence,  the  cure  is  much  promoted  by  a  change 
of  residence,  as  from  town  to  the  country,  or  from  one  part  of  a  town  to 
another ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  great  good  may  be  expected  from  removal 
to  a  warm  climate. 


^tkle  III. 

NERVOUS  COUGH. 

Now  and  then  we  meet,  both  in  children  and  adults,  with  a  cough  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  recognized  disease.  It  is  not  attended  essentially 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
inflammation,  or  even  vascular  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. None  of  the  morbid  sounds,  whether  of  the  dry  or  moist  character, 
are  necessarily  detected  in  the  chest.  It  is  obviously  a  purely  nervous  affec- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  run  the  course,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  the  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  hooping-cough.  It  is  the  characteristic,  and  sometimes 
only  observable  sign  of  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  respiratory  nerveti 
or  their  centres,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  diseases. 
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Tbe  eougb  is  alnifwt  alwnya  dry,  unless  in  InstanceB  in  which,  after  a  vio- 
knt  paroxjsin,  some  mucus  is  throwu  up,  consequetit  upoa  t!i  uenl 

of  tlic  reapinttory  orgiiii^  in  the  J'ame  way  us  expctarution  r*  mm 

paroxyutn  of  lauglitcr.  In  ntber  re^pecta,  it  is  linlile  to  nil  ptMk*illti  varia- 
tions. It  19  sometimes  single,  short,  and  at  nnc^rljiin  and  dii^tant  interval*. 
Sometimes  it  in  almost  inceFsant,  leaving  tbe  patient  scarcely  an;, 
days  and  weeks  together,  except  when  interrupted  by  sleep.  I  ha\ 
a  young  Iftdy  affected  wltl»  it  in  this  form  for  months,  with  occasinniii  ioter- 
vala  of  brief  duration.  In  thia  cas^o,  it  had  a  uniform  character,  cnntinoed 
evenly  onward,  sometimes  iilmost  as  regularly  as  thf3  breathings  and  bad  » 
pecuhar  loud,  hollow  sound,  wbieli  could  often  be  heard  in  the  adjoininf 
house.  In  pueb  easej*,  it  is  oceaslonally  interrupted  by  any  cause  whici 
Btrongly  enf^ages  the  attention,  or  excites  the  feelings.  It  is  even  checkcxl 
for  a  time  by  eating.  In  other  instances,  the  cough  asflumes  a  paroxysmtl 
character,  sometitjies  approaching  to  hnnpinp-eou^b,  and  occai^ioually  sciarecly 
dietinguisbable  from  that  affection.  When  of  this  form,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  night,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  extremely  troublesome  by  interrupt- 
ing sleep.  Ni)t  unfrequcntly  it  hcfirs  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  cough  of- 
the  ewrlier  stages  of  catiirrh,  sm  to  be  disiiiiguished  only  by  liie  ah^eucse 
the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  aflcction,  and  by  reaistiiig  tlie  lui 
dies  to  which  it  very  generally  yields. 

The  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  disease  is  most  eommoa  in 
and  children,  though  it  may  occur  also  in  adult  males.  It  is  often,  no  doi 
the  result  of  an  hy:*terical  condition  of  tbi3  nervous  gystera,  and  I  hwte 
it  associuted  with  tcndcrooss  of  the  «pine  between  the  scvipula*.  I  have  mm 
it  also  apparently  the  result  of  gouty  and  rheumiitie  irritation.  Very  Ib- 
queotly  such  a  cough  proceeds  from  gastric  or  other  abdominal  diaorden, 
probably  in  eonsefjuence  of  the  nervous  connexions  of  the  abdominal 
with  the  larynx,  through  the  medium  of  the  par  vagum  and  evm 
Sometinjes  it  probably  depends  upon  primary  or  secondary  organic  d 
tbe  par  vagum  or  recurrent  nerve.  JSut  there  are  many  cases  in  irbieh 
cause  of  it  cannot  be  traced. 

When  not  asiiociated  with  any  other  diseas^^  it  almosi  alwaya  cither  mi 
sidea  spontaneously  in  the  end^  or  yields  readily  to  remedies.     In  the 
plicated  afTection,  I  liave  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  aaaafetida.     To 
remedy  it  will  often  give  way  immediately,  after  having  long  resisted 
treatment  u:?ually  applied  to  catarrhal  afli^ctions.     The  other  tintiftpa*«ii 
are  also  more  or  Icm  efficient  j  and  musk,  so  powerful  as  a  remedy  in  hi* 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  useful  bijre.     Garlic,  exterunlly  ard  in  ten 
may  be  used  advantugcously,  especially  in  the  cases  of  youag  children, 
narcotics  may  also  be  appealed  to,  and  the  warm  bath  will  he  fmiiid  Inm 
in  cases  of  a  spasmodic  nature.     Ijceches  or  cups  to  tbe  spinr 
the  tartar  emetic  plrtster,  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  hy- 
and  wine  of  colchieum  with  morphia,  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or 

When  the  cough  is  a  mere  attetidunt  upon  dyspeptic  or  other  abu *n 

ea8e»  it  yiehis  with  the  cause  which  produced  it.     Cienernl  debiUtyi  if 
ing,  mudt  he  corrected  by  the  usual  meana. 
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Article  IF. 

ASTHMA. 

A^//n. — Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Asthma,  as  tho  term  is  here  employed,  is  a  disease  characterized  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathiog,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  depending  on  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  without  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

The  name  has  been  very  indefinitely  applied.  It  would  seem  often  to 
have  been  used  synonymously  with  dyspnoea;  but  this  use  of  it  is  clearly 
incorrect.  Dyspnoea  is  not  a  disease;  but  a  mere  symptom,  which  may  occur 
in  various  diseases;  and,  indeed,  is  occasioned  by  whatever  interferes,  in  any 
way,  with  tho  duo  arterialization  of  the  bloo<l  in  the  lungs.  Compression  of 
the  air-cells,  as  in  pleuritic  and  pericardial  effusion;  solidification  of  the  pul- 
monary tisisue,  as  in  pneumonia;  excess  of  liquid  secretion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  in  bronchitis;  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  in  phthisis; 
mere  congestion  of  the  lungs,  as  in  cardiac  diseases;  and  even  deficient  in- 
nervation, as  in  various  malignant  affections,  may  all  produce  it.  Frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  as  much  a  xliseasc  as  difficulty  of  breathing.  Tho  latter,  there- 
fore, is  not  asthma.  Formerly,  in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
diagnosis,  mjM&j  cases  of  dyspnoea  could  not  be  traced  to  their  real  origin  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  were  thrown  together  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  true  asthma,  because  it  was  not  known  where  else  to  place  them. 
This  difficulty  is  now  removed;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  tho  methods  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  to  refer  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  truly  asth- 
matic, to  its  proper  source,  and  thus  to  give  greater  precision  to  our  concep- 
tions of  this  disease. 

The  pathological  condition  proper  to  asthma,  is  that  constriction  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  which  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or 
other  organic  lesion,  and  even  of  congestion,  and  which,  though  not  positively 
demonstrated  to  depend  upon  muscular  contraction,  is  generally  believed  to 
do  so,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  spasmodic.  But  every  case  of  constriction 
of  this  kind  is  not  included  in  asthma.  Bronchial  spasm  is  a  frequent  and 
subordinate  attendant  upon  other  diseases  of  a  much  more  serious  character, 
as  in  cases  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  is  here  the  prominent 
affection;  the  one  from  which  danger  is  apprehended,  and  to  which  treatment 
is  directed.  It  would  be  as  inappropriate  to  rank  such  cases  with  asthma,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  colic  to  every  painful  spasm  of  the  bowels,  attendant 
upon  enteritis.  It  is  only  when  the  spasm,  whether  in  the  respiratory  or 
alimentary  passages,  is  the  predominant  affection,  that  it  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  disea.se,  and  take  the  name,  in  the  one  case,  of  asthma,  and  in  tho  other, 
of  colic.  Those  cases,  therefore,  even  of  spasmodic  and  paroxysmal  dys- 
pnoea, in  which  bronchial  inflammation  is  the  most  important  constituent, 
are  not,  in  this  work,  treated  of  as  examples  of  asthma,  but  are  referred  to 
bronchitis.  (See  Bronchitis.)  In  some  instances,  there  is  reastm  to  believe 
that  asthma  is  purely  nervous  or  functional,  and  quite  independent  of  any 
other  disease;  but  it  is  probably  more  frc(|uently  associated  with  some  degree 
of  bronchial  inflammation  or  other  orgsmic  affection,  which  serves  to  call  it 
into  action.  In  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  lose  its  claim  to  bo  considered  as 
the  disease,  so  long  as  the  exciting  cause  is  merely  subordinate. 

iSt/mptorMj  CouriCf  i&c, — The  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  often  preceded^  for  a 
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lonsror  or  shorter  time,  varyin^r  from  a  few  hours  to  several  flays,  fr  orrt 
pnMii'iiiitijry  symptoms,  which  w:irn  the  experienced  patient  of  it? ;:•..- ^i 
Amouir  these  symptoms  are  languor,  heaviness  of  the   head,  drom«;.-~? 
headache,  flatuh^nt  distension  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  strictnp^t-^ 

i  the  h»wer  part  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  copious  dischar;:fe  of  \v:. 

urine.     In  some  instaYiees,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden   and  withf^m«v 
in^.     It  occurs  ponerally  in  the  ni^ht,  most  frequently  between  bedtinjrrj 

"i  two  or  thret*  in  the  morninp.     The  patient  starts  out  of  sleep  into  an*' 

,  posture,  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  comprcssi(»D  of   the  chest,  ami  f. 

difficulty  in  hrcathing.     The  air  seems  as  if  excluded  from   the  Ian;?. 

violent  and  even  c(»nvulsive  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  iDSpiration  are  xoa-i 

order  to  cxpaTid  the  chest.     A  peculiar  wheezing  noise  is  made  in  breatL 

!  which  can  he  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.     Yet,  notwithstandiDz 

'  [  .  expansive  efforts  of  the  muscles,  the  chest  8r)metimes  appears  contracte 

consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs,  and  a  hollow  in  the  epigastriu 
produced  by  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  £zpiratioD  i«  d 
less  dillicult  and  painful  than  inspiration.  Under  a  sense  of  impending  s 
cation,  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  fur  cool  and  fresh  air, 
the  least  seuiblance  of  restriction  in  this  respect  is  insupportable.  He  in 
that  every  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  air  should  be  opened ;  and  often  n 
to  the  door  or  window,  and  even  leans  over  the  window-sill  with  bis  head 
^  trunk  proj(icting,  in  the  vain  search  of  breath.     It  is  surprising  how  Ion;! 

'-  Ixwly  is  scmictimes  thus  exposed,  very  imperfectly  covered,  to  the  cold  a 

winter,  without  any  injurious  consequence.  But  a  similar  impunity  is 
known  U)  attend  exposure,  under  other  forms  of  great  nervons  ezcitcn 
The  crtuntenance  of  the  patient,  and  his  general  movements  express  an  i 
Bcribable  anxiety  and  distress.  It  seems  to  him  as  though  he  could 
possibly  live.  A  common  and  characteristic  position  is  with  the  elbows  i 
the  knees,  and  the  head  between  the  hands.  There  is  occasionally  au  atte 
to  cough ;  but  it  is  imjKjrfect,  in  consequence  of  the  impeded  respiration.  Sp 
ing  is  equally  imperfect  and  difficult.  The  pulse  is  often  small,  feeble, 
gular,  and  frecpicnt,  with  palpitations  of  the  heart;  but  occasionally  bi>lb 
pulse  and  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  nearly  or  cpiite  healthy.  The  fai 
either  pale  or  flushed,  or  one  and  the  other  alteniately;  the  ejes  are  pr 
nent ;  the  extremities  often  corjl;  and  the  head  and  breast  covered  with  a 
sweat.  The  urine,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  pale  and  abundant,  but,  at 
close,  l)ecomes  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  sometimes  deposits  a  cop 
sediment.  The  bowels  are,  in  some  instances,  suddenly  relaxed  at  the  be 
ning  of  the  aiUick.  After  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  symptoms  gradu 
subside,  usually  with  a  copious  expectoration  of  mucus,  though  somcti 
without  this  accompaniment.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  someti 
called  f/r//  anthma^  in  the  former,  when  the  expectoration  is  abundant,  hvi 
or  humnml  aathma ;  though  the  latter  name  is  more  frequently  applied  i 
variety  of  crhronic  bronchitis  already  described.  (See  Brfrnt'Iiorrhaa,  p.  S( 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  falls  into  sleep, 
up<»n  awaking  in  the  morning,  feels  himself  comparatively  well. 

But  the  symptoms  do  not  wholly  disappear.  Soreness  of  the  muscles,  i 
occasionally  neuralgic  pains  are  experienced.  Some  feeling  of  cnnstricti 
and  perhaps  a  little  wheezing,  continue  through  the  day;  and  the  dyspnoM 
greatly  increased  by  muscular  exertion,  and  by  the  horizontal  posture.  ' 
j)atient  ufttjn  complains  of  weight  and  distension  of  the  stomach  after  eati 
and  of  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  the  following  night,  another  parox} 
oecuiN  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first,  and  with  the  same  deelen? 

'•   ■;  towards  morning.     This  alternation  of  exacerbation  at  night  and  remiss 
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in  the  day  is  repeated  for  several  days,  usually  less  than  a  week ;  when  the 
paroxysms,  which  have  been  gradually  abating  in  violence,  cease  altogether, 
and  leave  the  patient  in  his  ordinary  health.  There  is  still,  however,  some 
occasional  dyspnoea;  or  at  least  this  condition  is  brought  on  by  causes  which 
have  no  such  effect  upon  other  persons,  showing  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
predisposition. 

Early  in  the  course  of  asthma,  there  is  often  no  return  of  the  phenomena 
above  described  for  a  long  time.  A  year,  or  even  several  years  may  elapse, 
before  the  patient  experiences  another  succession  of  paroxysms;  but  more 
frequently  they  return  at  the  end  of  six,  four,  or  two  months,  and  sometimes 
recur  monthly,  though  the  interval  is  seldom  regular.  In  general,  they  in- 
crease in  frequency  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint;  till  at  length,  in  some 
instances,  they  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  the  patient  is  never 
free  from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  physical  signs,  percussion  is  usually  clear  throughout  the 
chest  during  the  paroxysm,  when  there  is  no  complication ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  car  applied  to  the  thorax  is  sensible 
of  little  sound  from  the  entering  air ;  only  a  faint  respiratory  murmur,  and 
occasionally  a  degree  of  sibilant  or  wheezing  sound  being  heard.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  paroxysm,  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  constriction  appears  now 
and  then  to  take  place,  during  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard  as  in 
health,  but  it  soon  becomes  faint  again.  My  young  friend,  Dr.  Fitzwilliam 
Sargent,  informs  me  that,  in  several  cases  of  asthma,  he  has  observed  that, 
towards  the^ose  of  inspiration,  or  even  after  this  has  apparently  ceased, 
sibilant  and  mlorous  rales  begin  to  be  heard,  and  soon  spread  all  over  the 
lung,  denoting  that  the  spasm  of  the  smaller  tubes  has  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air;  and  the  same  sounds  are  continued  through  the  expiration.  Ac- 
cording to  Laennec,  if  a  patient  be  induced  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  short 
time,  or  to  count  aloud  as  many  numbers  as  possible  without  stopping,  and 
then  quietly  to  commence  breathing  again,  the  spasm  appears  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  into  relaxation,  and  the  air  can  be  heard  entering  all  parts  of 
the  lungs  for  the  next  breath  or  two,  after  which  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
returns.  This  phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchia.  Forbes  states  that,  during  expiration,  sound  is 
perceptible  over  the  whole  chest,  even  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  lungs;  not 
the  sound  of  healthy  respiration,  but  a  loud  sibilant  or  dry  sonorous  rale, 
corresponding  with  the  wheezing  noise  usually  heard  in  the  paroxysm.  (  Cyclop, 
of  PracL  Med.)  According  to  Williams,  the  same  diminution  of  respiratory 
sound  is  found  in  the  intervals  as  during  the  paroxysm,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree;  and  a  similar  relaxation,  upon  holding  the  breathy  shows  that 
the  affection  is  still  spasmodic.  (^Ticee9ie*s  SysLof  PracU  Med,) 

When  asthma  is  uncomplicated,  it  often  continues  for  a  great  length  of 
time  without  materially  impairing  the  health  in  other  respects ;  and  patients 
sometimes  carry  the  disease  into  extreme  old  age.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
thought  by  some  to  contribute  to  longevity  by  warding  off  other  affections ; 
but  this  may  well  be  doubted.  Very  often  it  is  associated  with  organic  dis- 
eases, either  accidental,  or  standing  towards  the  asthma  in  the  relation  of 
cause  or  effect.  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  either  of  these  may 
be  the  result  of  asthma.  The  pulmonary  circulation  being  impeded  by  the 
constricted  state  of  the  bronchia,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  which  may  thus  suffer  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  As  to 
emphysema,  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  under  the  convulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  of  inspiration,  while  the  constriction  of  the  bronchia  lessens  the 
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gcoefJil  bulk  of  tbc  bnps,  and  impedes  tlio  entrance  of  air  frcra  withoTi 
causes  tbat  contained  in  the  vosicks  to  expand,  and  thus  to  produce  the 
dilntiition.  When,  in  astboia,  neav  the  commencement  of  the  di«^9c,  th 
iutcrvals  between  tbe  paroxysms  arc  free  from  dyspnoea,  should  empbj^a 
come  on,  it  may  be  safely  considered  a^  a  result  of  the  epasmodic  affeetioa, 

Appmraiwv^afhr  Death. — ^It  ia  asserted  tbnt,  in  many  instances,  no  leaio 
have  been  found  after  deatb  in  astbniatic  patients,  which  could  accouui  faj 
the  disease.     But,  as  ibe  unconi plicated  causes  scarcely  ever  prove  di recti 
fatal,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  makint^  the  re*iiii&ite  exam » nut  Son,  uiilo 
in  instances  in   which  the   patient  is  carried  dT  by  some  other  aeeideotil 
malad}'.      llence  it  btippens  that,  in  persons  reported  to  have  diud  of  shibmi, 
a  great  variety  of  le*jions  have  been  observed,  of  which  it  ia  often  luafKmbh  ~ 
to  say  whether  they  had  any  essential  connexion  with  the  disease,  or  if  \ 
whether  the  connexion  waa  that  of  cause  or  of  effect.     The  only  organic  i  " 
tions  which  must  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  the  asthmatic  symptoms,  \ 
lesions  of  the  bniin,  spinal  marrow,  or  par  vagum,  either  original  or  cons 
quent  upon  neighbourijig  tumours.     All  these  are  oecaaionally  observed, 

Vauscit — A  peculiar  predisposition  ia  generally  necessary  to  tbe  pnxluctiQ 
of  asthma  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.     These  causes  may  operate 
equal  degree  upon  great  numbers  of  individuals,  and  yet  aecasicin  itstbmi  ; 
but  a  very  few.     What  is  the  nature  of  this  predisposition,  it  is  not  cwy  til 
determine.     The  most  that  can  be  said  w,  that  it  consists  in  somts  to&pprt^ii 
ble  niotfilication  of  the  nervous  constituents  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  irf 
par  vagum,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  influjjg§i  of  which  i 
extended  to  the  respiratory  apparatus.  '^^^ 

The  predisposition  is  someiiuics  hereditary.     The  con  genital  shape  of 
chest,  or  of  the  glottis,  has  been  suppi>sed  to  have  some  influeQce  in  its  pn 
ductinn,     I  believe  that  it  is  often  connected  or  idenliual  with  tbe  p7tit| 
rbcunmlic  disithesis  j  and  that  ibo  paroxyain  is  nothing  more  than  an 
of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism,  affecting  the  respiratory  organs.      A 
genera)  mobility  or  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  such,  for  ex  a  tuples  i 
occurs  in  hysteria,  may  be  supp<»sed  to  be  favourable  to  the  produeiion  of  i 
a.itbmafio   predLsposition.     Indeed,  asthma  is  sometimes   probably   nothmg 
more  than  hysteria  in  the  lungs.      It  may  occasionally  be  tniced  pretty  elwrJrt 
to  spinal  irritation,  indicated  by  teoderoess  upon  pressure  of  one  ur  mow 
the  spinous  processes.     A  similtir  condition  of  the  nervous  system  tiiay  ^ 
bly  be  induced  by  causes  of  an  exhausting  or  debilitating  nature,  ^u^^b 
excessive  vcncry  or  musturbatitm,  hahiiual  mental  depression,  habitual  induli 
enee  of  any  of  the  stronger  passions,  profuse  evacuations,  protracted  iUo 
and  the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia.     It  is  said  that  persons  much 
to  irritating  inhalations,  whether  in  the  form  of  gas,  vapours,  or  di 
peculiarl}'  liable  to  asthma.     I  suspect  that,  except  in  cases  in  whieti^ 
predisposition   has  existed,  the  result  of  these  causes  has  Tathcf  b<WD  faani^l 
i^hitis,  attended  with  more  or  less  bronchial  spasm,  thiin  true  nsthoiii.     An 
predisposing  cause  is  said  to  exist  in  those  professions  which  ret^utrc  in 
exercise  violent  and  continued  respinitory  etforts;  but,  with  the  samai 
tions  as  above  stated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dyspnteu  is  in  tli« 
ascrihable  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  hov  vndl] 
intliicnee  climate  may  have  in  the  production  of  ihe  aathojatic  prfHusnrjailjj 
The  disease  would  seem  to  prevail  most  in  moderately  cold  and  i 
though  it  is  said  to  be  frequent  also  in  very  cold  and  very  hot  ca.i^- 
the  accounts  of  writers  are  somewhat  contnidictory  on  this  ptiint. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease;  but  it  is  most  common  in  niddlii 
rarely  attacks  young  children^  and,  though  occasionally  found  ia  tbe  old,  i 
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•dom  originates  in  adyanced  life.     It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  women, 
except  in  old  age,  when  it  is  said  to  prevail  about  equally  in  both. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Hence,  the 
paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  Exposure  to  a  very  hot  air,  and  the 
hot  iMith  sometimes  induce  them.  It  is  said  that  asthmatic  patients  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea  immediately  before  a  thunder-gust,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  electricity.  Patients  are  sometimes 
affected  by  what  appear  to  be  whimsical  causes.  Thus,  the  change  from 
light  to  darkness,  the  removal  from  one  apartment  to  another  not  obviously 
different,  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  a  journey,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
the  very  alarm  of  an  expected  paroxysm,  are  said  to  have  induced  attacks. 
With  one  patient  a  cold  dry  air  agrees  best,  with  another  a  damp  air ;  some 
can  breathe  only  a  pure  atmosphere,  others  prefer  the  smoky  and  contami- 
nated air  of  cities.  There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  has  much  to 
do  in  directing  the  agency  of  various  reputed  causes.  Irritating  substances, 
whether  aeriform  or  solid,  may  excite  the  paroxysms  when  inhal^.  In  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies,  certain  odours,  as  that  of  ipecacuanha^  and  of  new-mown 
hay,  produce  violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  sometimes  of  the  asthma- 
tic character.  Anything  capable  of  irritatmg  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  excite  a  paroxysm.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  habitual 
discharges,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  retrocession 
of  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  various  derangements  of  stomach  consequent 
upon  dyspepsia,  especially  flatulence,  are  enumerated  among  the  causes. 

True  asthma  is  occasionally  found  associated  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  viscera.  More  frequently  these  induce  ordinary  dyspnoea,  with  or 
without  some  spasm  of  the  respiratory  passages.  In  order  that  they  may 
cause  asthma  proper,  they  must  act  on  a  predisposition  to  that  complaint. 
Perhaps  not  one  case  in  one  hundred  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  consequent 
upon  pulmonary  diseases  deserves  to  be  called  asthma.  In  producing  this 
disease,  they  must  act  either  by  a  direct  irritation  to  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  or  the  nerves  which  supply  it,  or  by  producing  congestion  in  the 
membrane,  and  thus  secondarily  acting  upon  its  peculiar  nervous  susceptibili- 
ties. Tubercles  and  other  tumours  in  the  lungs  may  operate  in  the  former 
mode,  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  already  explained  how 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  asthma,  may 
be  the  result  of  that  affection.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  it  may  occasion 
dyspnoea ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  give  rise  to  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  When  the  two  complaints^  therefore,  are  associated,  if 
there  be  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them,  the  probabilities  are 
altogether  in  &vor  of  asthma  as  the  cause.  Bronchitis  is  another  complaint 
very  often  connected  with  asthma ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  firequent  accom- 
paniment The  same  cause  whidi  excites  the  one,  will  be  very  apt  also  to 
excite  the  other ;  and  their  coincidence  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  ike  inflammation,  onoe  estabUshed,  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  sustain  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchia,  and  thus  far  act 
as  a  cause  of  asthma  in  the  predisposed.  Should  the  inflammation  be  very 
violent,  it  would  constitute  the  main  disease ;  should  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
preponderate,  they  would  class  the  case  under  asthma;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  in  which  the  two  are  so  nearly  balanced^  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  in  which  category  the  particular  case  should  be  placed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  strong  analogy,  in  certain  respects, 
between  asthma  and  gout.    The  apparently  constitutional  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints, this  disposition  of  the  attacks  to  reour  at  distant  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishing intervals,  the  division  of  each  attack  into  nightly  paroxysms  with 
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marked  remission  in  the  Jay»  the  duration  of  the  earlj  spells  for  eeTefal  daja 
or  a  week,  Jind  tbc  general  incurability  of  the  affection,  are  clrcuiiistaiic«ds 
calculated  to  lodiice  the  suspicion  thnt  the  two  diseases  are  ofttfn  ide&Ucal; 
in  other  words^  that  asthma,  as  before  stated,  may  often  be  nothing  mofe 
than  gout  in  the  nervous  farm. 

Prfx/}fo»h. — Asthma  is  occasionally  cured,  and  moro  frequently  relieved; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  bein^  once  esUblihbed,  it  continue* 
with  more  or  less  frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  until  the  close  of  life. 
When  uncompHcatcd,  it  is  almost  never  fata!,  notwithstanding  its  ajipaniot 
violence;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  fatal  diseases;  and  ihcrc 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  produces  them,  and  rs  thus  the  reiUiiti; 
cause  of  death,  A  judgment,  therefore,  as  to  its  results,  in  any  particular 
case,  must  be  founded  on  the  character  of  the  attendant  diseases. 

Treatment — There  are  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of  asthma; 
one  to  relax  the  spasm,  the  other  to  correct  the  predisposition,  The  former  is 
presented  in  the  paroxysm,  the  latter  in  the  iutervaL 

The  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  so  strongly  suggest  the  ides  of 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  blood- lot  ting  is  apt  to  presoit 
itself  to  the  mind  as  a  necessary  remedy.  Should  the  disease  be  amomttd 
with  coDsiderable  bronchitis,  and  a  strong  excited  pulse,  thifi  remedy  auer  lie 
employed  with  propriety;  hut^  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  or  of  ckeidied 
congestion,  and  when  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  rather  feeble  thao  iliofig, 
it  should  be  avoided  as  rather  injurious  than  beoeficial.  One  of  ibe  noal 
effectual  means  of  producing  relaxation  is  the  use  of  emetic  mbUanr^s.  TbcM 
may  be  given  so  as  to  vomit^  or  merely  to  sustain  a  considerable  degree  of 
nausea.  Ipecacuanha  is  much  cmpbyed.  It  may  bo  given  in  the  full  i 
dose,  and  afterwards,  if  deemed  necessary,  in  small  doses»  so  as  to 
Lobelia,  too,  has  great  reputation,  and  is  certainly  in  some  instances 
effectual,  though  it  fails,  as  every  remedy  is  liable  to  do,  in  others,  1  thio 
I  have  derived  more  advantage  from  it  than  from  any  other  single  remedj 
Tartar  emetic  and  squill  have  also  been  emplnjed.  Colcbicura  administrr 
go  as  to  produce  moderate  nausea,  is  especially  applicable  to  gouty  casct.  ~ 
emetic  and  nauseating  treatment  generally  is  best  adapted  to  the  diaeaaey  v&en 
associated  with  a  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Aniispa^mfxUci  are  often  very  useful  in  the  purely  spaamodio  caaea.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  assafetida,  and  mu>^k,  are  among  the  most  effectual;  and  tbcj 
are  often  usefully  associat^'d  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Tbcj  ait 
especially  beneficial  in  hysterical  cases.  Strong  coffee  is  also  much  enplojed, 
and  is  often  serviceable.  It  should  bo  saturated,  and  a  cup  full  taken  etfty 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  As  it  loses  its  effects  somewhat  upon  fTtpeiitioo, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  abstain  from  its  habitual  use  at  meals. 

Certtiin  narcatictt  have  been  much  and  beneticially  employed*  SoBie  oea- 
tion,  however,  is  requisite  in  their  use.  When  the  asthma  is  asdootated  vilfc 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congesiion,  or  wbeo  tlie 
affection  has  resulted  from  translated  gout,  especially  in  persona  of  an  ap»- 
plectic  habit,  they  may  prove  dangerous  by  making  the  brain  the  centre  of 
irritation,  and  consequently  of  an  afflux  of  blood.  The  death  of  asibmaUe 
patientfl  has  been  ascribed,  in  repeated  instances,  to  the  luse  of  nareolm 
Stramonfum  is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  emplo|ed 
almost  eiclasivcly  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  or  stems,  like  tobaooa.  Tht 
relief  which  it  affords  is  sometimes  great  and  immediate.  It  ia  moal  eficieat 
when  used  at  tho  commeDcemoot  of  the  paroxysm.  But  it  not  unfreqiieaUf 
fails,  and  has  sometimes  proved  highly  dangerous  and  even  fatal  in  ito  efiiMt% 
by  inducing  coma.     It  should,  tberefore,  always  be  used  with  duo 
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to  the  cautions  abovo  given,  and  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  it  produces 
vertigo  or  nausea.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  also  occasionally  affords  great  re- 
lief. Chloroform,  administered  by  means  of  inhalation,  sometimes  completely 
resolves  the  paroxysm ;  but  care  is  required  to  prevent  a  too  powerfully  de- 
pressing effect.  It  would  probably  be  safer  to  administer  it  in  connexion  with 
ether;  and  these  same  remedies  may  be  given  in  combination  by  the  stomach. 
Opiates  arc  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  cases,  without  tendency  to 
cerebral  disease.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps  preferable  to  the  other 
preparations.  They  may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  the  other  medicines 
employed,  as  with  sulphuric  ether  and  colchicum.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
recommended ;  but,  to  produce  a  decided  impression,  it  must  bo  employed  in 
quantities  which  may  readily  become  hazardous. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  medicines  abovo  mentioned,  many  other  reme- 
dies have  been  used  with  greater  or  less  advantage  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
application  of  electricity  or  electro-galvanism  has  occasionally  arrested  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cold  water,  dashed  in  the  quantity  of  a  pail-full  over  the 
shoulders.  The  simultaneous  use  of  cold  drinks  and  hot  pediluvia  has  been 
recommended.  Sinapisms  or  other  powerful  rubefacients  to  the  chest  some- 
times afford  relief;  but  tliero  is  danger  that  some  of  the  more  volatile  sub- 
stances of  the  class  may  increase,  by  their  vapours,  the  sense  of  suffocation. 
Insufflation  of  the  lungs  by  a  pair  of  bellows  is  among  the  means  which  are 
said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burn* 
ing  paper,  previously  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  and  dried, 
is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  very  effective.  It  is  best  that  the  paper  should 
have  been  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  solution  and  dried.  It  may  be  cither 
burned  in  the  chamber,  or  smoked  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
cigar.  M.  Collidoni  cures  the  disease  by  causing  the  patient  to  smoke  sarsa- 
parilla,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco.  (Jouni.  de 
Fharm.j  3e  siSr.,  xviii.,  from  BuUclin  Ghi.,  Aug.  1850.)  M.  Rayer  applies 
solution  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  a  roll  of  lint  moistened  with  it,  to  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  with  almost  uniform  advantage.  The 
patient  is  at  first  seized  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  which  is  followed  by 
coughing  and  copious  expectoration,  and  soon  afterwards  with  great  relief. 
(-4m.  Jmirn.  of  Afed.  /Sri*.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  165,  from  Annalesde  TMrapcutiqne.) 
I)r.  A.  M.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  has  administered  sulphate  of  quiuia  in  a  single 
dose  of  twelve  grains  in  the  paroxysm,  with  success  in  several  cases.  (iSee 
Woo^Vs  Quart,  Befrosp.,  ii.  2.)  Dr.  J.  P.  Root,  of  New  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, has  obtained  extraordinary  effects  from  sulphate  of  lime.  {Boston  Mad. 
and  Surtf,  Journ.,  I.  33.)  In  cases  attended  with  spinal  tenderness,  cups  or 
leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  tender  vertebra),  and  followed  in  due  time, 
by  strong  ammonia,  a  fly  blister,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  apartment 
.should  be  well  aired,  all  articles  of  dress  that  in  any  degree  restrain  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  should  be  removed,  as  few  assistants  as  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  attendance  should  remain  in  the  room,  and  smoke  and  other  ex- 
halations should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  interval,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  mor- 
bid tendency;  and,  for  this  purpose,  every  discoverable  deviation  from 
health  should  be  cortected  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize all  the  remedies  that  may  be  employed.  The  attention  ehould  be 
directed  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  ])y "peptic 
symptoms  may  require  antacids,  carminatives,  and  tonics;  constipation,  laxa- 
tives; deranged  hepatic  secretion,  the  mercurial  alteratives.  In  the  female, 
the  menstruai  function  should  be  kept  in  order.  In  gouty  cases,  moderate 
doses  of  colchicum  may  bo  found  beneficial.    Anemia  and  general  debility 
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inuBt  be  counteracted  by  tonics  and  a  suitable  regimen.  Dr.  T.  8.  Hopkiii% 
of  Bethel,  (leorgia,  has  found  special  advantage  from  nitric  acid.  (Am.  Journ* 
of  Med.  Sci.j  N.  S*,  XX.  549.)  If  cbronic  bronchial  inflammation  exist,  it 
should  be  treated  with  local  depletion,  blistering,  the  stimuJaiiog  and  man- 
geating  expectorants,  &c.  Any  remains  of  the  spasm,  connected  with  ibe 
infliiiJiniationj  may  be  advantageously  treated  with  tincture  of  lobelia,  ai80* 
ciatcd  with  ipecacuanha  wine  or  synip,  the  tincture  or  syrup  of  squill,  or  dii 
syrup  of  seoeka.  In  some  cases,  the  metallic  tonics  which  prove  useful  io 
nervous  affections,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  have  th* 
eifect  of  interrupting  or  postponing  the  paroxysms.  For  this  purpose  may  be 
employed,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  oxide  and  anlphato  of  zinc,  ammoniatad 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cbalybeateB,  which  may  sometimes  be  oam- 
joined  with  small  doses  of  opium.  Br.  Huea,  of  Sweden,  has  found  the  dii- 
ease  to  yield  promptly  to  chloride  of  platinum,  given  in  the  doee  of  half  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  daily.  When  the  paroxysms  occur  at  preciielj 
regular  intervals,  with  complete  intermiBsion,  there  is  some  chance  of  inter- 
rupting  them  by  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strong  moral  or  physical  inipretf* 
of  any  kind  will  sometimes  avert  them.  Dr.  Lef^vre,  a  French  pbyak 
who  published  a  paper  on  asthma^  used  frctfuently  to  set  aside  a  paroxy 
in  his  own  case,  by  having  his  bed  heated,  or  heating  himself  be&re  A  tm^ 
{Valkix,  ii.  564.) 

The  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion  and  nutritious,  yet  not  stiBrobtiiig. 
Caution  should  be  particularly  observed  not  to  overload  or  distend  the  ilo- 
mach.  Alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  should 
be  forbidden.  Advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from  the  daily  use  of  th* 
shower-bath,  or  sponging  the  chest  with  cold  water  or  salt  and  water;  hai_ 
these  means  should  not  he  employed  unless  followed  by  immediate  reac 
Exercise  is  highly  useful,  especially  on  horseback.  The  pl&oe  of 
should  be  chosen  in  reference  to  the  particalai-  experience  of  the  patient, 
that  being  preferred  which  is  found  to  suit  him  best.  As  a  general  role,  a 
mild,  equable  climate,  neither  very  moist  nor  very  dry,  is  the  most  laToor* 
able.  Travelling  is  sometimes  highly  advantageous.  In  this  as  in  odMr 
habitual  nen'ous  affections,  it  is  useful  to  sarround  the  patient  with  eniiMlj 
new  circumstances,  so  that  a  new  set  of  impressions  may  be  made  on  his  ] 
vous  system.  A  long  voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  abroad,  wo^ll 
some  hope  of  a  permanent  cure,  should  no  organic  disease  exist 
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